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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SOME   ACCOUNT  OF   A   RELIGIOUS   VISIT  TO 
FRIENDS    IN   PENNSYLVANIA   BY  AMOS 
PEASLEE. 

Second  mo.  lZth,  1830. — I  left  home  this 
morning  under  an  humbling  sense  and  sol- 
emnizing weight  of  Gospel  bonds  that  await 
my  spirit,  after  a  solemn  approach  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  in  supplication  on  behalf  of 
my  dear  wife  and  tender  children.  I  rode  to 
John  Haines',  near  Woodbury.  Next  day  I 
attended  Camden  Meeting  to  good  satisfac- 
tion, the  great  Minister  of  ministers  being 
near  by  His  holy  presence.  Dined  at  John 
Ward's,  whose  son  George  joined  me  as  a 
companion  in  the  visit,  and  we  crossed  the 
river  on  the  ice  and  rode  to  Darby,  and  lodged 
at  John  Hunt's,  a  very  kind  Friend. 

lAth. — Rode  to  Joseph  Pennock's,  at  Lon- 
don Grove. 

lbth. — Attended  Quarterly  Meeting  at  that 
place  (the  select  meeting  having  passed  be- 
fore we  arrived).  The  public  meeting  was 
large  and  more  like  a  Yearly  Meeting  for 
size  than  a  Quarterly  Meeting.  The  unslum- 
bering  Shepherd  of  Israel  was  pleased  to  arise 
for  the  help  of  His  people  and  for  the  water- 
ing of  His  heritage,  and  it  was  a  heart-tender- 
ing season. 

16th. — We  had  a  meeting  at  West  Grove, 
it  which  that  most  deeply  interesting  portion 
of  Scripture  was  revived  :  "  God  so  loved  the 
world,  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son 
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(a  light  into  the  world),  that  whosoever  be- 
lieved on  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life  ;"  showing  the  root  and  spring 
of  true  and  living  faith,  and  its  Divine  origin 
being  the  operative  power  of  God  iu  the  soul 
of  man,  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  holiness, 
righteousness  and  peace.  Dined  at  Mahlon 
Preston's. 

17th. — Had  a  meeting  near  Samuel  Head- 
ley's,  when  the  watchword  was,  "  The  world 
by  wisdom  knew  not  God  ;"  "  The  mysteries 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  are  revealed  to 
babe3  and  sucklings  in  Christ." 

18th. — At  Meeting  at  Doe  Run,  when  the 
word  of  Life  arose  with  power  and  energy. 
Lodged  at  Daniel  Lukins',  with  whose  prec- 
ious family  we  had  a  religious  opportunity,  to 
great  satisfaction. 

19th. — Attended  Fallowfield  Meeting,  which 
was  mercifully  favored  with  the  overshadow- 
ing wing  of  ancient  Goodness,  and  many  hearts 
were  contrited  before  the  Lord.  Lodged  at 
James  Truman's. 

First  of  the  week  and  21st  of  the  month. —  We 
attended  East  Sadsbury  Meeting  in  the  morn- 
ing and  West  Sadsbury  in  the  afternoon,  in 
both  of  which  the  Truth  rose  into  great  do- 
minion, buc  especially  in  the  latter,  in  which 
the  language  of  the  Prophet  was  revived, 
where  he  describes  the  kingdom  of  Anti-christ 
in  man,  and  how  it  is  subdued  by  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  saying,  "  Every  battle  of  the 
warrior  is  with  confused  noise  and  garments 
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Second-day. — At  Willistown. 

Third-day. — At  Westchester  ;  all  of  which 
were  favored  seasons,  especially  the  latter, 
in  which  it  was  shonrn  that  the  law  made 
nothing  perfect,  but  the  bringing  in  of  a  bet- 
ter hope  did,  by  which  we  draw  nigh  to  God  ; 
showing  that  Christ  within,  who  is  the  better 
hope,  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel,  is  per- 
fect in  all  His  works,  and  by  His  quickening 
power  only  we  can  draw  nigh  to  God.  The 
external  or  outward  law  came  by  Moses,  but 
grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ.  Moses 
was  faithful  in  all  his  house  as  a  servant,  for 
a  testimony  of  those  things  that  should  be 
spoken  after. 

Fourth-day. — Were  at  Concord. 

Fifth-day. — At  Birmingham. 

Sixth-day. — AtMerion,  and  on  First  day  in 
Philadelphia.  Attended  Cherry  street  in  the 
morning  and  Green  street  in  the  afternoon. 
The  Lord  helped  us  from  meeting  to  meet- 
ing, furnishing  with  matter  and  utterance 
suitable  to  the  states  of  the  people  ;  and  more 
especially  did  my  cup  overflow  with  heavenly 
blessing  at  Green  street,  and  many  minds 
were  much  tendered  before  the  Lord,  whose 
goodness  endureth  forever.  Blessed  be  His 
holy  Name !  Passed  over  the  river  and 
lodged  at  John  Ward's,  and  next  day  at- 
tended Woodbury  Monthly  Meeting,  and  gave 
up  my  minute,  having  performed  the  service 
according  to  prospect  to  the  peace  of  my  own 
mind. 


REFORMERS. 

It  is  delightful  to  remember  that  there  have 
been  men  who,  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  vir- 
tue, have  made  no  compromises  for  their  own 
advantage  or  safety  ;  who  have  recognized 
"  the  hardest  duty  as  the  highest;"  who,  con- 
scious of  the  possession  of  great  talents,  have 
relinquished  all  the  praise  that  was  within 
their  grasp,  all  the  applause  which  they  might 
have  so  liberally  received,  if  they  had  not 
thrown  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  errors 
and  vices  of  their  fellow-men,  and  have  been 
content  to  take  obloquy  and  insult  instead  ; 
who  have  approached  to  lay  on  the  altar  of 
God  "  their  last  infirmity."  They,  without 
doubt,  have  felt  that  deep  conviction  of  hav- 
ing acted  right  which  supported  the  martyred 
philosopher  of  Athens,  when  he  asked, "  What 
disgrace  is  it  to  me  if  others  are  unable  to 
judge  of  me  or  to  treat  me  as  they  ought?" 
There  is  something  very  solemn  and  sublime 
in  the  feeling  produced  by  considering  how 
differently  these  men  have  been  estimated  by 
their  contemporaries,  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  regarded  by  God.  ...  A  storm 
of  calumny  and  reviling  has  too  often  pur- 
sued them  through  life,  and  continued,  when 
they  could  no  longer  feel  it,  to  beat  upon 


their  graves.  But  it  is  no  matter.  The} 
hacf  gone  where  all  who  have  suffered,  anc 
all  who  have  triumphed  in  the  same  nobh 
cause,  receive  'their  reward ;  and  where  th( 
wreath  of  the  martyr  is  more  glorious  thai 
that  of  the  conqueror. — Norton. 

From  the  New  York  Tribune. 
CHARLES  KINGSLEY. 

The  time  was  when  news  of  the  death  o 
Charles  Kingsley  would  have  brought  with 
it  no  less  consternation  than  sorrow,  to  al 
who  labor  for  the  welfare  of  the  human  race ; 
for  every  such  worker  would  have  felt  that  a 
great  warrior  had  fallen  in  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  battle.  Now — since  so  much  has 
been  accomplished  that  he  lived  to  accom- 
plish, and,  in  the  progress  of  constitutional 
•government,  the  repeal  of  bad  laws,  and  the 
wide  dissemination  of  liberal  and  human* 
thoughts  and  ideas,  the  safety  of  his  cause, 
and  theirs,  seems  assured,  this  news  will  be 
heard,  with  a  deep  sadness  and  solemnity 
indeed,,  but  with  a  sorrow  unmixed  with 
alarm.  He  has  fallen;  but  not  before  his 
victory  was  won.  The  champion  of  the  op- 
pressed poor  man  sinks  into  the  grave ;  but 
the  poor  throughout  the  English  speaking 
world,  are  better  in  condition  and  happier  in 
mind  because  Charles  Kingsley  has  lived : 
and  the  high  purpose  of  social  amelioration 
which  he  refreshed  and  stimulated,  by  so 
many  agencies,  in  the  best  heart  and  intel- 
lect of  his  age,  giving  it  a  fresh  impetus  and 
a  renewed  vigor — survives  to  lift  them  higher 
yet,  and  constantly  to  teach  and  keep  in  view 
the  brotherhood  of  man. 

The  story  of  his  life  is,  of  course,,  the  story 
of  his  works  and  their  influence— and  that  is 
written  on  the  ex  perience  of  his  generation. 
Mr.  Kingsley  was  born  at  Holne,  in  Devon- 
shire, England,  on  June  17,  1819. 

The  childhood  of  this 
celebrated  man  was  passed  in  Holne  vicarage,, 
and  amid  surroundings  of  such  natural  beauty 
and  historic  associations  as  have  won  for 
Devonshire  the  name  of  the  garden  of  Eng- 
land. These  environments  of  natural  loveli- 
ness and  legendary  lore  had  their  strong  and 
healthful  influence  on  the  development  of  his  j 
imagination  and  his  robust  and  manly  frame. 
From  the  age  of  fourteen  till  the  age  of 
twenty  he  was  under  the  tuition  and  care  of 
the  Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge,  at  Ottley,  St. 
John.  Then  he  went  to  King's  College,  Lon- 
don, and  then,  in  his  twenty-second  year,  to 
Magdalen  College,  Cambridge — from  which 
institution  he  was  graduated  with  high  hon- 1 
ors  as  a  classical  scholar  and  a  mathemati- 
cian. In  1844,  having  chosen  the  profession 
of  the  church,  he  was  settled  over  the  Parish 
of  Eversley,  in  Hampshire,  and  there  were 
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passed  many  years  of  his  useful  and  brilliant 
life.  In  1844,  also,  he  was  married — his  wife 
being  the  daughter  of  Pascoe  Grenfell,  long 
a  member  of  Parliament  for  Truro  and  Great 
Marlowe.  His  life  at  Eversley  must  have 
-been  very  happy — for,  though  he  worked 
hard  for  the  parish  and  was  assiduous  in 
preaching,  he  followed  with  the  freshness  and 
ardor  of  a  boy  those  field  sports  of  which  he 
was  passionately  fond,  and  which  kept  him  in 
health  and  hope  and  cheer.  As  a  clergyman 
he  was  stanchly  devoted  to  the  Established 
•Church,  yet  liberal  in  theology.  As  a 
preacher  he  was  simple,  sincere,  strong,  effec- 
tive, and — by  reason  of  his  manliness,  his 
sympathy  with  the  poor,  his  knowledge  of  the 
wants  and  feelings  of  the  humblest  rustic — 
•very  dear  to  the  people  among  whom  he  lived 
and  labored.  He  rose  in  the  church  to  be 
Canon  of  Westminster,  and  he  became  one  of 
the  private  chaplains  to  the  Queen.  Another 
office  of  honor  that  he  occupied  with  credit 
and  beneficence  was  that  of  Professor  of  Mod- 
ern History  at  Cambridge  University. 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Kingsley  are  volumi- 
nous and  diversified,  showing  prodigious  in- 
dustry as  well  as  a  vital  and  versatile  mind. 
I       .       .       .       ..  Deep  belief  in 

the  nobleness  possible  to  human  nature,  and 
blended  therewith  a  determined  opposition  to 
the  fetters — of  whatever  sort — by  which  it  is 
constrained  and  fretted,  breathe  through  all 
[  his  writings ;  but  their  earliest  emphatic 
enunciation  was  made  in  his  third  work, 
"Alton  Locke,"  put  forth  in  1850. 

It  espouses  the  cause  of  the 
poor,  and  it  eloquently  urges  that  every 
human  being  should  be  permitted  to  make 
the  best  of  himself  that  he  can,  according  to 
the  law  of  duty  and  conscience.  A  keen  and 
pitying  sense  of  the  miserable  state  of  the 
f)oor  of  London,  working  upon  a  nature  full 
of  tenderness  and  of  poetic  aspiration  and 
hopefulness,  pervades  this  book,  and  gives  it 
an  astonishing  vitality.  Its  originality  and 
power  seized  the  public  attention  in  its  day 
with  a  very  strong  grasp,  and  Charles  Kings- 
ley  became  at  once  a  name  and  a  power  in 
the  world  of  thought  and  among  the  practical 
workers  for  Christian  civilization. 

Dying  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  Mr.  Kings- 
ley  passes  away  in  the  meridian  of  his  pow- 
ers. He  had  lived  a  wholesome  life :  he 
•was  a  well-knitted,  tough,  elastic  man ;  he 
-had  the  capacities  within  him  of  much  addi- 
tional work.  Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  he 
has  left  his  work  unfinished.  The  word  that 
it  was  in  him  to  speak,  for  the  emancipation 
of  mankind  from  error  and  wickedness,  the 
tyranny  of  caste,  the  wrongs  of  class  legisla- 
tion, the  burdens  of  poverty,  wretchedness, 


and  vice — was  fully  spoken.    He  never  lost 
an  occasion,  with  voice  or  pen,  in  sermon, 
novel,  or  poem,  to  plead  with  man  for  the 
rights  of  humanity.     His   vindication  of 
health,  as  an  element  in  the  salvation  of  the 
world,  had  likewise  been  made  complete. 
There  were  his  doctrines ;  there  was  his  ex- 
ample.   To  literature  he  might  have  contrib- 
uted more ;  but  it  is  quite  unlikely  that  he 
would  have  wrought  in  a  new  vein,  or  risen 
to  a  loftier  eminence.    Virtue,  manliness,  the 
spirit  of  adventure,  the  work  of  self-reliant 
character,  and  the  necessity  and  beauty  of 
religious  faith,  are  urged  and  celebrated  in 
all  his  fictions.    The  lesson  had  been  wholly 
taught.  And  Charles  Kingsley,  distinguished 
on  two  continents  as  novelist,  poet  and  moral 
and  social  philosopher  and  teacher,  had  lived 
to  see  not  a  few  ideas  crystallized  into  prac- 
tical fact  which  were  thought  to  be  visionary 
twenty-five  years  ago.  If  it  was  his  appointed 
vocation  to  foster  the  intelligent  and  virtuous 
aspirations  of  mankind  toward  equality  be- 
fore human  laws  and  obedience  to  laws  divine 
— and  thus  toward  national  and  healthful 
happiness — he  certainly  accomplished  it  to  the 
utmost  limit  of  his  power.    In  later  years  he 
has  desisted  from  strife  and  controversy,  find- 
ing the  social  world  calmer,  and  yielding 
more  to  the  poet  than  to  the  reformer  in  his 
restless  spirit.    His  visit  to  this  country  was 
a  happy  episode  in  his  autumnal  experience. 
He  made  many  friends  here,  and  he  left  a 
gracious  and  fragrant  memory  when  he  sailed 
away.  He  will  be  honored,  in  the  long  future, 
as  a  man  of  true  and  pure  genius,  whose  moral 
nature  allied  that  genius  to  patient  work  for 
the  practical  good  of  his  fellow- creatures. 


From  Public  Ledgec 
THE  TALMUD. 

A  few  years  ago  much  attention  was  at- 
tracted to  the  article  on  the  Talmud  which 
appeared  in  one  of  the  great  Euglish  Quar- 
terlies. It  was  followed  by  other  articles  in 
that  and  other  journals  on  kindred  subjects, 
by  lectures  and  short  articles,  which  were 
authoritatively  ascribed  to  Dr.  Emanuel 
Deutsch,  one  of  the  staff  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum. Very  shortly  after  the  almost  extrav- 
agant praise  which  was  lavished  on  the  pro- 
found learning  and  clearness  exhibited  by  the 
author  in  his  discussion  of  the  oriental  liter- 
ature and  history  of  which  he  seemed  a  com- 
plete master,  he  died  in  Alexandria,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Jewish  cemetery  at  that  place. 
His  writings  have  been  collected  and  issued 
in  a  volume  published  in  London  and  New 
York  last  year,  under  the  title  of  "  Literary 
Remains  of  the  late  Emanuel  Deutsch,"  with 
a  brief  memoir.    The  leading  articles  are  re- 
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prints  of  the  Quarterly  Review  papers  on  The 
Talmud  and  Islam,  and  the  other  contents  of 
the  volume  are  mainly  notes  on  Egypt  and 
on  other  Eastern  subjects — Semitic  Paleog- 
raphy and  Culture,  on  Arabic  Poetry,  and 
on  the  (Ecumenical  Council — all  showing 
that  his  studies  were  mainly  in  one  direction, 
and  were  extensive  if  not  exhaustive.  His 
mastery  of  English,  too,  seems  to  be  almost 
perfect,  and  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  for 
he  was  born  and  educated  in  Germany,  and 
went  to  England  only  in  1855,  in  his  twenty- 
sixth  year.  There  for  fifteen  years  he  studied 
and  wrote  with  great  energy,  looking  forward 
to  a  treatise  on  the  Talmud  as  the  work  of 
his  life,  but  in  the  meantime  writing  essays 
and  articles  for  "Chambers'  Encyclopedia," 
"Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  '  and 
"  Kitt's  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical  Literature," 
all  subsidiary  to  his  great  subject. 

Long  before  he  could  do  more  than  make 
his  eloquent  summary  of  his  work,  he  died, 
the  victim  of  overwork,  and  the  neglect  and 
indifference  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  its 
employes,  which  was  characteristic  of  the 
British  Museum,  as  it  is  so  often  of  all  great 
corporate  bodies.  Still  from  the  volume  now 
gathered  together,  it  is  possible  to  form  a 
clearer  and  more  distinct  notion  of  the  Tal- 
mud, the  great  monument  of  Jewish  learning, 
when  it  stood  almost  alone  in  the  world,  than 
can  be  found  elsewhere.  The  Talmud,  Mr. 
Deutsch  tells  U3,  is  a  collection  of  all  the  dis- 
cissions upon  the  text  of  the  Scriptures,  with 
the  comments  of  generations  of  teachers  who 
devoted  years  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Bible, 
to  applying  its  doctrines  to  the  practical  re- 
quirements and  conditions  of  life,  and  to  the 
recording  of  all  that  had  thus  been  gathered 
by  tradition.  It  is  a  code  of  laws,  forming  a 
kind  of  supplement  to  the  Pentateuch,  re- 
cording the  thoughts  rather  than  the  events 
of  a  thousand  years  of  the  national  life  of  the 
Jewish  people.  There  were  successive  bodies 
of  men  specially  chosen  to  preserve  the  Scrip- 
tural texts  and  apply  them  to  the  needs  of 
daily  life.  These  were  the  "  Scribes  "  and 
their  successors,  the  Sanhedrim,  or  Colleges  of 
of  those  who  devoted  their  lives  to  study. 
The  vast  mass  of  learning  thus  gathered  to- 
gether was  three  times  reduced  to  system  and 
order,  and  in  an  unwritten  code  it  was  again 
transmitted  to  succeeding  generations,  of  com- 
mentators, whose  discussions  were  again  cod- 
ified, making,  in  their  present  form,  twelve 
folio  volumes,  about  four  times  the  size  of  the 
earlier  digests.  Both  of  them  are  full  of 
oriental  color,  fairy  tales  and  jests,  stories  and 
parables,  just  as  the  student  could  remember 
the  illustrations  used  in  discussing  Bible  texts 
and  transmit  them  in  turn  to  and  through  a 
long  line  of  oral  repetitions,  until  the  text 


|  and  the  comments  were  both  reduced  to  ac- 
I  tual  manuscript.  To  us  it  seems  that  writing 
and  printing  are  the  only  means  for  preserv- 
ing and  transmitting  any  sort  of  learning, 
but  we  forget  that  there  are  laws  and  codes 
and  a  whole  literature  in  the  East  preserved 
with  absolute  authenticity  in  the  memory  oi 
doctors  and  disciples,  even  of  those  who  re- 
peat thousands  of  lines,  such  as  would  fill 
whole  volumes,  yet  without  the  slightest  con- 
ception of  their  meaning.  But  the  Jews  re- 
duced their  Talmud  to  manuscripts,  many  of 
which  are  preserved  in  the  great  libraries  of 
Europe,  and  for  over  a  thousand  years  it  has 
survived  the  persecutions  that  have  been 
waged  against  it. 

Of  the  printed  editions,  the  first  was  that 
of  Venice,  in  1520 ;  and  the  third,  that  of 
Basle,  in  1578,  remains  the  standard  to  this* 
day.  There  have  been  translations  and  cor- 
rections innumerable  begun,  but  few  of  thentf 
have  gone  beyond  a  beginning,  and  even, 
Deutsch's  labors  seem  to  share  the  ill-fortune 
that  attends  all  modern  attempts  to  reduce  to- 
manageable  limits  this  monument  of  Jewish 
learning,  and  this  record  of  the  history  not 
only  of  the  Hebrew  race,  but  of  their  con- 
temporaries, their  neighbors,  their  masters,, 
and  their  rivals,  Persians,  Egpytians,  GreekSj, 
Romans  and  Arabs.  It  is  a  great  storehouse 
of  the  languages  and  the  sciences  of  many  j 
generations  of  men  long  prior  to  our  modern 
civilization,  which  yet  owes  a  vast  deal  to  the 
studies  of  those  whose  only  record  is  in  the 
Talmud,  where  it  is  now,  after  years  of  neg- 
lect, again  being  sought  after  by  the  lovers 
of  learning  for  its  own  sake. 


THE  LOVE  OP  HOME. 

It  is  only  shallow-minded  pretenders  who* 
either  make  distinguished  origin  a  matter  of 
personal  merit,  or  obscure  origin  a  matter  of 
personal  reproach.  Taunt  and  scoffing  at  the 
humble  condition  of  early  life  affect  nobody 
in  America  but  those  who  are  foolish  enough 
to  indulge  in  them,  and  they  are  generally 
sufficiently  punished  by  public  rebuke.  A 
man  who  is  not  ashamed  of  himself,  need  not 
be  ashamed  of  his  early  condition.  It  did  not 
happen  to  me  to  be  born  in  a  log- cabin  ;  but 
my  elder  brothers  and  sisters  were  born  in  a 
log-cabin,  raised  among  the  snow-drifts  of 
New  Hampshire,  at  a  period  so  early,  that 
when  the  smoke  first  rose  from  its  rude  chim- 
ney, and  curled  over  the  frozen  hills,  there 
was  no  similar  evidence  of  a  white  man's  hab- 
itation between  it  and  the  settlements  on  the 
rivers  of  Canada. 

Its  remains  still  exist.  I  make  to  it  an  annual 
visit.  I  carry  my  children  to  it,  to  teach 
them  the  hardships  endured  by  the  genera- 
tions which  have  gone  before  them.    I  loves 
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to  dwell  on  the  tender  recollections,  the  kin- 
dred ties,  the  early  affections,  and  the  touch- 
ing narratives  and  incidents  which  mingle 
with  all  I  know  of  this  primitive  family  abode. 
I  weep  to  think  that  none  of  those  who  in- 
habited it  are  now  among  the  living  ;  and  if 
ever  I  am  ashamed  of  it,  or  if  ever  I  fail  in 
naffectionate  veneration  for  him  who  reared  it, 
land  defended  it  against  savage  violence  and 
destruction,  cherished  all  the  domestic  virtues 
beneath  its  roof,  and,  through  the  fire  and 
blood  of  a  seven  years'  revolutionary  war, 
shrunk  from  no  danger,  no  toil,  no  sacrifice, 
to  serve  his  country,  and  to  raise  his  children 
to  a  condition  better  than  his  own,  may  my 
name,  and  the  name  of  my  posterity,  be 
blotted  forever  from  the  memory  of  mankind  ! 
—  Webster. 


LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

As  the  editors  have  solicited  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Friends  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, in  furnishing  for  their  paper  information 
of  interest  respecting  the  state  of  our  Society, 
I  have  thought  the  subjoined  might  open  the 
way  for  some  in  more  remote  localities.  We 
all  want  to  know  how  it  fares  with  our  breth- 
ren and  sisters  in  other  places  : 

FRANKFORD  PREPARATIVE  MEETING. 

This  meeting  is  composed  of  two  branches, 
Germantown  and  Frankford,  both  belonging 
to  Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting,  and  meets 
alternately,  for  the  transaction  of  business, 
at  Germantown,  in  the  odd,  and  at  Frank- 
ford  in  the  even  months. 

Both  meetings  are  very  small,  the  latter 
having,  from  various  causes,  dwindled  to  a 
mere  handful,  though  by  the  great  faithful- 
ness of  these  few  it  continues  to  be  a  power 
in  the  neigborhood,  felt  and  acknowledged, 
as  is  demonstrated  by  the  large  number  of 
children  (over  one  hundred)  that  assemble  in 
the  meeting  house  for  school  exercises  every 
First  day  morning,  many  of  whom  (though 
having  no  connection  with  Friends)  remain 
for  meeting. 

The  attendance  of  these  meetings  for  busi- 
ness, from  want  of  direct  public  conveyance 
between  Germantown  and  Frankford,  involves 
some  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  members ; 
but,  as  the  membership  at  present  stands, 
neither  is  strong  enough  to  act  independently 
of  the  other. 

Frankford  is  so  easy  of  access  from  the  city 
that  a  visit  to  this  time- honored  gathering- 
place  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  past 
is  within  reach  of  all,  and  a  lovelier  spot,  on 
a  spring  or  summer  morning,  in  which  to 
spend  an  hour  in  religious  fellowship  and 
communion,  can  scarcely  be  found. 

Very  many  Friends  belonging  to  Race  Street 


Monthly  Meeting  also  have  their  homes  in 
Germantown,  and  on  First-day  mornings  that 
meeting  is  usually  well  represented  ;  but  the 
actual  number  of  members  composing  the 
Germantown  branch  of  the  Preparative 
Meeting  is  very  small,  and  but  a  mere  frac- 
tion feel  concerned  to  keep  alive  the  mid-week 
and  business  meetings.  For  some  time  an 
exercise  of  spirit  has  been  felt  by  those  who 
bear  the  weight  and  burthen  of  this  branch 
of  Frankford  Preparative  Meeting  respecting 
those  in  their  midst  who  have  a  right  of  mem- 
bership, but  who  are  seldom  seen  at  First-day 
meetings,  and  are  never  present  at  other  times. 
The  subject  was  laid  before  the  meeting  at  a 
late  sitting,  and  resulted  in  a  voluntary  offer- 
ing by  some  present  to  visit  such,  and  "to 
carry  the  love  of  the  meeting  to  them  in  their 
individual  homes."  Frankford  Meeting,  hav- 
ing great  unity  with  the  proposed  labor,  is 
also  giving  attention  thereto,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  results  will  strengthen  and  build  up 
both  meetings.  R. 


-^SCRAPS^ 

FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


I  was  not,  my  dear  friend,  discouraged  with 
the  picture  thou  drew  of  thy  own  weakness, 
but  felt  like  quoting  the  words  of  the  Apostle, 
"  When  I  am  weak,  then  am  I  strong."  Sure- 
ly thy  note  gives  evidence  of  that  condition. 
The  same  experience  is  often  mine,  when  the 
whole  creature  i3  abased — all  self-reliance 
gone.  Then  the  spirit  looks  up  to  the  Source 
from  whence  it  came,  and  finds,  to  its  surprise, 
that  it  is  already  encircled  as  in  the  arms  of 
Divine  Love  ;  and  so  long'a9  it  is  willing  thus 
to  be  sustained,  it  grows  "  in  stature  and  in 
favor  with  God  and  man."  I  often  realize 
these  times  of  self-abasement  to  be  my  most 
precious  experiences. 

I  have  been  comforted  in  recalling  a  beau- 
tiful sentiment,  recently  published  in  Friend* 
Intelligencer:  An  aged  invalid,  being  asked 
by  a  friend  how  he  bore  his  affliction  with  so 
much  patience,  replied,  "  It  lightens  the  stroke 
to  draw  near  to  Him  who  handles  the  rod." 
If  we  could  only  remember  that,  I  think  we 
would  all  be  able  to  bear  our  trials  with 
patience,  and  even  sometimes  to  rejoice  under 
our  afflictions.  "  Before  I  was  afflicted  I  went 
astray,  but  now  have  I  kept  Thy  word." 

But,  my  dear  friend,  how  is  it  that  I  thus 
attempt  to  offer  a  word  of  encouragement  to  one 
who  has  had  more  experience  than  I  have,  and 
who  has  lived  much  closer  to  the  mark  than  I 
have  done?  Thou  wilt  excuse  me,  I  know. 
My  experience  of  late  i3  not  altogether  bright 
— I  am  not  watchful  enough.  I  yield  too 
easily  to  temptation,  and  am  not  always 
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faithful.  Sometimes  I  feel  as  if  I  should  al- 
together fall  away  were  it  not  for  the  encour- 
agement I  receive  through  the  lives  of  some 
faithful  ones  around  me ;  therefore,  I  still 
have  hope  that  if  I  strive  on  I  shall  some  day 
attain  the  mark  set  before  me.  That  is  about 
all  I  can  say  of  myself  spiritually. 

As  we  pass  along  through  time  it  is  well  for 
us  occasionally  to  review  our  lives  and  ponder 
our  past  experiences.  In  doing  so,  we  some- 
times are  able  to  read  more  clearly  the  deal- 
ings of  our  heavenly  Parent  with  us  than  we 
could  before  we  had  learned  by  experience 
the  lesson  of  His  love  and  wisdom.  It  is  well, 
too,  for  us  thus  to  be  reminded  that  in  the  day 
of  our  espousal  to  the  "  beloved  of  souls,"  we 
were  little  in  our  own  eyes  ;  we  were  proven 
in  little  things  ;  we  were  given  to  see  that  if  we 
were  not  faithful  in  these,  there  could  be  no 
advance ;  self  had  to  be  reduced,  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  senses  abridged,  and  the  solemn 
language  was,  "  He  who  loveth  anything 
more  than  Me  is  not  worthy  of  Me."  Even 
things  lawful  in  themselves  had  to  be  sur- 
rendered. All  this  was  in  great  wisdom  to 
discipline  our  spirits — to  teach  us  the  lesson 
of  the  cross,  to  prepare  us  to  meet  adversity 
and  to  receive  the  varied  dispensations  of  life 
as  from  the  hand  of  a  loving  Father,  who 
could  make  an  even  balance  by  richly  pour- 
ing in  the  consolations  of  His  Spirit  in  times 
of  trial,  and  by  surrounding  us  with  the  pre- 
serving influences  of  His  love  in  times  of 
prosperity. 

These  remembrances  do  us  great  good  in 
many  ways.  The  acknowledgement  can,  not 
unfrequently,  be  made,  "  Hitherto  the  Lord 
hath  helped  me,"  and  surely  we  may  believe 
the  same  helping  hand  will  continue  to  be 
stretched  out  still  for  the  support  of  every  de- 
pendent child. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  27,  1875. 

Notice. — The  next  Third-day  evening 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Green  street  Meeting- 
house on  the  2d  of  Third  month,  at  7  2  o'clock. 

Oun  New  Volume. — With  the  present 
number  begins  the  thirty-second  volume  of 
Friends'  Intelligencer.  On  entering  upon  this 
new  year  of  its  existence,  the  Editors  take 
pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  kindness  and 
encouragement  extended  them,  and  the  many 
assurances  which  they  continue  to  receive  of 
unity  with  their  efforts  to  elevate  the  standard 
of  thought  among  its  readers. 


To  those  co-laborers  in  the  field  of  journal- 
ism, with  whom  the  Intelligencer  exchanges 
they  offer  greetings,  with  desires  for  their  in 
crease  in  influence  and  usefulness  ;  earnestly 
hoping  that  their  own  sheet  may  in  no  degree 
fall  behind  its  compeers  in  the  advocacy  oi 
every  rightly  directed  effort  that  has  for  its 
end  the  advancement  of  intelligence,  virtue 
and  religion  in  our  midst,  and  the  promotion 
of  "Peace  and  good-will  "  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth. 

With  a  meager  patronage,  that  scarcely 
represents  a  tithe  of  the  membership  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  the  influence  of  the  In- 
telligencer is  necessarily  circumscribed. 

If  it  fails  to  meet  the  expectations  of  its 
readers,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Editors  are  only  responsible  for  the  views 
contained  in  the  editorial  columns  and  se- 
lected articles.  All  other  essays  and  contri- 
butions that  appear  in  the  paper  are  furnished 
by  correspondents  in  various  branches  of  our 
Society,  and  must,  therefore,  represent  the 
tone  of  religious  thought  that  pervades  it. 

While  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  controversy, 
it  is  believed  right  to  open  its  columns  to  all 
who  are  concerned  to  awaken  and  foster  in- 
quiry respecting  the  great  truths  of  our  holy 
profession,  and  in  the  testimonies  that  are 

held  by  us. 

From  Friends,  and  those  holding  similar 
views,  the  Editors  ask  for  a  continuance  of 
interest  and  for  substantial  aid.  In  every 
Monthly  Meeting  there  are  worthy  members 
who  would  gladly  receive  the  paper,  but  can- 
not afford  to  pay  for  it.  If  others  who  are 
more  favored  would  remember  these,  the  sub- 
scription list  might  be  increased. 

The  size  of  the  sheet  necessitates  much  care 
in  selecting  from  original  matter  kindly  fur- 
nished ;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid 
wounding  the  feelings  of  some  valued  con- 
tributors, who,  at  much  cost  of  time  aud  labor, 
prepare  articles  that,  in  some  instances,  are 
either  much  abridged  or  altogether  rejected. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  with  obituary  no- 
tices. While  desiring  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
surviving  friends,  by  publishing  tender  and 
truthful  memorials  of  the  departed,  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  confine  all  lengthy  obit- 
uaries to  those  deceased  Friends  most  widely 
known  as  public  benefactors. 
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The  Editors  recognize  and  appreciate  the 
grave  questions  that  at  present  agitate  Chris- 
tian sects ;  and  are  encouraged  by  the  toler- 
ant spirit  that  characterizes  discussions  on 
doctrinal  differences,  to  believe  that  there  is 
a  growing  disposition  to  accord  to  every  one* 
the  right  of  private  judgment  in  all  matters 
of  faith  and  doctrine.  They  gladly  introduce 
into  their  columns,  from  their  exchanges, 
articles  pervaded  by  this  spirit. 

It  will  continue  to  be  the  aim  of  the  Ed- 
itors to  give  such  "Local  Information"  as 
can  be  obtained  of  the  state  of  the  Society  in 
various  places ;  they  again  urge  upon  their 
readers,  who  have  the  interests  of  Friends 
everywhere  at  heart,  to  furnish  them  with  any 
items  that  come  under  their , notice  which  are 
deemed  of  sufficient  value  for  publication. 

The  subject  of  education  is  receiving  in- 
creased attention.  Any  information  respect- 
ing the  opening  of  new  schools,  and  the  re- 
organization of  those  that  had  been  closed, 
will  be  acceptable. 

Friendly  intercourse  always  promotes  love 
and  unity  in  the  Body,  and  where  this  can- 
not be  kept  up  by  social  and  religious  com- 
mingling, the  press  becomes  an  available  me- 
dium :  to  those  who,  by  isolation  or  bodily 
infirmity,  are  debarred  from  the  attendance  of 
meetings,  how  satisfactory  it  is  to  have  a 
weekly  summary  of  the  state  of  Society,  and 
to  be  made  familiar  with  the  thoughts  and 
aspirations  of  other  minds,  as  presented  in  the 
essays  and  communications  on  various  sub 
jects  that  fill  the  columns  of  the  Intelligencer, 
Its  value  to  such  as  these  has  not  been  ad- 
equately measured. 

While  we  acknowledge  that  the  Great 
Teacher  is  an  ever-present  Helper,  we  as  fully 
believe  that  He  communicates  His  truths 
through  various  instrumentalities  as  well,  and 
that  the  religious  press  is,  in  this  age,  a  power 
for  good  that  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 

Signatures. — A  Friend  writing  to  us  from 
Ohio,  desires  that  those  who  contribute  artic- 
cles  for  our  paper  would  sign  their  full  names 
instead  of  their  initials  only.  The  reasons  he 
gives  for  this  request  are,  that  any  one  who 
publicly  advocates  a  truth  should  be  willing  to 
be  known  as  its  advocate ;  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  name  would  give  added  interest  to  the 


article ;  and  that,  considering  how  widely 
scattered  the  members  of  our  Society  are,  it 
would  tend  to  promote  a  feeling  of  brother- 
hood, and,  in  a  measure,  introduce  the  writer 
to  the  acquaintance  of  his  distant  brethren. 
As  we  believe  his  request  was  not  made  from 
a  desire  to  gratify  mere  curiosity,  but  from  a 
wish  to  do  good,  we  give  it  for  our  contrib- 
utors to  ponder.  There  is  one  periodical 
issued  by  Friends  in  Eugland,  the  Frie  ids* 
Quarterly  Examiner,  in  which,  if  we  remember 
rightly  (for  we  do  not  often  see  it),  the  Dame 
of  the  writer  is  affixed  to  every  contribution. 
We  learn  something  of  the  mind  of  a  writer 
through  what  he  writes,  and  when  we  know 
his  name,  we  fancy  we  make  some  approach 
toward  a  knowledge  of  his  person.  A  little 
incident  may  be  in  point,  as  showing  how  this 
fancy  may  misleid.  A  friend  of  ours  who  i9 
something  of  an  antiquarian,  hearing  of  a 
Friend  in  England  of  similar  tastes,  com- 
menced, and  carried  on  for  a  considerable 
time,  an  interesting  correspondence  with  him 
on  the  subject  of  antiquities  connected  with 
the  history  of  our  Society.  It  appeared,  after- 
wards, that  each  was  under  the  impression 
that  his  correspondent  wa3  a  plainly-dressed, 
elderly  Friend.  When  the  correspondence  had 
ripened  into  familiarity,  a  request  was  made 
that  they  should  exchange  photographs ;  and 
the  surprise  was  mutual  to  find  that  both 
were  scarcely  middle  aged,  neither  of  them 
wore  the  Quaker  costume,  and  both  had  a 
liberal  amount  of  the  fashionable  beard. 

To  return  to  the  request  of  our  friend ;  there 
are  some  persons  who  are  willing  to  write  for 
the  public  eye  if  they  may  remain  unknown. 
Of  a  retiring  and  sensitive  spirit,  and  having 
a  high  standard  of  literary  excellence,  which 
they  think  they  cannot  approach,  they  shrink 
from  being  known,  even  by  their  initials. 
Might  not  such  find,  upon  self-examination, 
that  it  was  not  humility,  but  its  disguised  op- 
posite they  were  cherishing  ? 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  urging  any- 
one in  this  matter.  Our  correspondents  are 
aware  that  their  names  must  be  sent  for  the 
information  of  the  Editors,  but  beyond  this  we 
leave  each  one  to  his  freedom.  Like  many 
other  questions,  "much  may  be  said  on  both 
sides." 
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National  School  of  Elocution  and 
Oratory. — This  institution,  with  J.  W.  Shoe- 
maker, A.  M.,  at  its  head,  is,  so  far  as  we 
have  any  knowledge,  the  first  that  has  been 
established  for  the  distinctive  object  of  "  Cul- 
ture in  human  speech." 

The  school  has  entered  upon  the  second 
year  of  its  present  organization,  and  is  located 
at  1418  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 

In  the  catalogue  for  1874  and  1875,  we 
find,  among  the  graduates  and  students,  sev- 
eral familiar  names,  and  feel  assured  that  in 
giving  this  brief  notice  of  the  school,  we  are 
recommending  an  Institution  that  is  already 
known  to  many  members  of  our  religious 
Society. 

The  Principal  will  doubtless  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  most  attractive  readers 
at  Friends'  Social  Lyceum  on  several  occa- 
sions, in  its  earlier  days. 


DIED. 

ROGERS. — At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law, 
Caleb  "VVilkins,  near  Medford,  Burlington  County, 
N.  J.,  on  the  4th  of  the  Eighth  month,  1874,  Susan 
E.,  wife  of  David  Rogers,  of  Evesham,  in  the  66th 
year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  and  Elder  of  Medford 
Monthly  Meeting.  She  was  of  a  delicate  constitu- 
tion, and  suffered  for  more  than  eight  years  with 
consumption,  which  prevented  her  from  the  con- 
stant attendance  of  religious  meetings;  a  privilege 
she  valued  very  highly. 

WRIGHT. — At  his  late  residence  in  Penn's  Manor, 
Bucks  County,  Pa.,  on  the  20th  of  First  month,  1875, 
Mark  Wright,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age;  a  member 
of  Falls  Monthly  Meeting.  He  gave  evidence  that 
he  had  attended  to  the  call,  "Be  ye  also  ready," 
and  expressed  to  those  around  him  that  the  messen- 
ger of  death  was  not  unexpected.  He  yielded  to 
the  mandate  with  Christian  resignation,  realizing 
that  crown  of  peace  he  had  so  earnestly  sought. 

SCIENCE  AND  POETRY. 

Science  and  poetry,  recognizing,  as  they  do, 
the  order  and  beauty  of  the  universe,  are 
alike  handmaids  of  devotion.  They  have 
been,  they  may  be,  drawn  away  from  her  altar, 
but  m  their  natural  characters  they  are  co- 
operators,  and,  like  twin  sisters,  they  walk 
hand  in  hand.  Science  tracks  the  footprints 
of  the  great  creating  power ;  poetry  unveils 
the  smile  of  the  all-sustaining  love.  Science 
adores  as  a  subject;  poetry  worships  as  a 
child.  One  teaches  the  law,  and  the  other 
binds  the  soul  to  it  in  bands  of  beauty  and 
love.  They  turn  the  universe  into  a  temple, 
earth  into  an  altar,  the  systems  into  fellow- 
worshippers,  and  eternity  into  one  long  day 
of  contemplation  and  praise. —  Ware. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
No.  37. 

(Continued  from  page  829,  vol.  xxxi.) 

WALKS  ABOUT  ZION. 

11  The  sun  now  rises  on  the  minaret, 
And  desolation  lingers  o'er  the  walls, 
Where  angels  once,  like  its  own  mountain  band, 
Stood  round  Jerusalem." 

An  English  traveler  who  visited  this  most 
venerable  of  all  the  pilgrimage  spots  on  earth 
in  1869,  thus  expresses  his  feelings  after  a 
few  days  in  Jerusalem  :  "  My  first  impression 
of  Jerusalem-  was  a  kind  of  disappointment 
which  I  cannot  well  describe.  It  was  not  the 
'city  of  David'  and  home  of  our  faith  that  I  had 
long  been  picturing  to  myself,  and  so  ardently 
longed  that  I  might  live  to  see,  and  I  could 
not  in  any  way  identify  it  with  our  common 
Christianity.  I  read  portions  of  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament  that  bore  upon  its  history, 
but  could  not  account  for  my  frame  of  mind, 
till  the  light  broke  in  upon  me  that  the  time 
had  come  that  we  '  shall  neither  in  this  moun- 
tain, nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,  worship  the 
Father.'  '  God  is  a  Spirit ;  and  they  that 
worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and 
in  truth,'  whether  on  the  bleak  mountain- 
sides of  the  north,  or  on  the  sunny  slopes  of 
the  Himalaya : 

"'Or  haply  in  some  cottage  far  apart, 

Our  God  may  hear,  well  pleased,  the  language  of 
the  soul, 

And  in  His  book  of  life,  the  inmates  poor  enrol.' 

Wherever  two  or  three  are  gathered  in  His 
name,  there  will  He  be  in  the  midst  of  them. 
I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  violence 
that  we  do  to  the  pure  and  simple  worship  of  j 
the  Father,  in  attempting  to  give  that  wor- 
ship a  favored  home,  whether  at  Rome  or  at 
Jerusalem."  But  the  heavens  above  us,  as 
revealed  through  a  most  ethereal  atmosphere, 
and  the  eternal  hills  around  are  real,  and 
present  the  same  appearance  to-day  as  when 
princes  of  the  race  of  David  sat  enthroned  in 
Zion.  We  have  traversed  the  pathways  along 
which  the  great  Teacher  walked  at  eventide 
with  His  friends  when  He  sought  the  olive- 
crowned  mount  for  meditation  and  for  prayer,, 
and  have  loitered  long  on  the  mountain  ridge 
of  Olivet,  and  looked  eastward  on  the  Dead 
Sea,  blue  and  silent,  in  its  deep  valley  of  the 
hills,  and  marked  the  position  of  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  which  ascends  to  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  so  memorable  in  sacred  writ.  To  the 
north  the  hill  of  Mizpeh,  so  linked  with  mem- 
ories of  the  Prophet  Samuel,  is  plainly  visible 
from  Olivet,  and  the  City  of  Jerusalem  is 
grandly  spread  before  us  to  the  eastward.  In 
the  days  of  its  glory  the  prospect  from  this 
lovely  hill- top  must  have  been  most  magnif- 
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icent.  We  are  high  enough  above  Jerusalem 
to  see  quite  into  it,  and  near  enough  to  distin- 
guish all  the  larger  objects  very  clearly,  and 
yet  far  enough  away  to  be  quite  unconscious 
of  all  discordant  noises,  of  all  the  terrible  un- 
cleanness  and  the  leprous  distresses  of  the 
streets.  The  houses  are  low  and  flat,  being 
nearly  all  roofed  with  solid  stone  work,  slightly 
arched.  The  color  of  the  building  material 
is  a  very  light  grey,  and  upon  the  roofs  and 
domes  of  the  city  fitful  and  beautiful  beams 
of  sunlight  are  descending  from  a  showery 
sky  like  smiling  benedictions  from  on  high. 
A  rainbow  arch  is  springing  from  the  heights 
to  the  northward,  as  if  to  promise  once  more 
Divine  favor  to  this  long  suffering  land.  Far 
away  to  the  eastward  we  see  the  rugged  and 
majestic  mountains  of  Moab,  and  at  their  feet 
the  dark  and  silent  Dead  Sea  is  revealed, 
while  we  can  trace  the  Jordan  valley  north- 
ward toward  the  Galilean  fountains.  It  is  a 
grand  and  soul-satisfying  revelation,  and  I 
have,  as  often  before,  a  longing  to  share  the 
wondrous  scene  with  many  in  my  own  land, 
whose  hearts  are  often  turned  with  earnest 
affection  to  this  ancient  land,  hallowed  by 
such  sacred  associations.  It  is  the  land  of  the 
i  patriarchs  and  prophets,  of  the  sinless  One 
who  came  to  save,  and  of  His  chosen  apostles ; 
and  here  dwelt  worshippers  of  the  spiritual 
and  eternal  Father,  when  almost  the  whole 
earth  beside  paid  homage  to  senseless  idols, 
or,  at  best,  to  poetic  fancies. 

Standing  on  the  little  minaret  of  the  mosque 
which  crowns  the  height,  we  can  see  many 
miles  away  into  or  over  the  desolate  wilder- 
ness country  to  the  southeast,  where  was 
heard  the  voice  of  the  prophetic  Baptist,  who 
called  the  attention  of  all  men  to  the  greater 
Teacher  who  should  have  power  to  baptize 
the  heart.  Bearing  record,  "I  saw  the  spirit 
descending  from  heaven  like  a  dove,  and  it 
abode  upon  him." 

We  look  once  more  to  the  westward,  and 
fancy  what  a  scene  this  must  have  been  when 
the  magnificent  temple  crowned  the  heights 
of  Moriah,  and  towers  and  palaces  adorned 
the  proud  city  of  the  Jews.  And  so  the  poet 
(Milman)  fancies: 

"  On  our  olive-crowned  hill  we  stand, 

When  Kedron  at  our  feet  its  scanty  waters 
Distils  from  stone  to  stone  with  gentle  motion, 
As  through  a  valley  sacred  to  sweet  peace. 
How  boldly  doth  it  front  us  !  how  majestic  ! 
Like  a  luxurious  vineyard,  the  hillside 
Is  hung  with  marble  fabrics,  line  o'er  line, 
Terrace  o'er  terrace,  nearer  still,  and  nearer 
To  the  blue  heavens." 

It  is  strange  and  sad  to  descend  from  the 
calm  and  peaceful  height  of  the  tower  to  the 
earth  again,  and  hear  the  wailing  cries  for 
"  backsheesh !"  and  thread  our  way  amid  the 
crowd  of  beggars  toward  the  portal  of  the  so- 


called  Church  of  the  Ascension.  The  poor,, 
idle  creatures,  sick,  sore  and  deformed,  press 
upon  us,  kissing  our  clothing,  and  pleading 
for  more,  long  after  our  stock  of  little  moneys 
is  exhausted,  and  I  realize  how  the  crowd  of 
Syrian  peasants  must  have  pressed  round  the 
footsteps  of  the  good  Physician,  when  He  trod 
these  paths  eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 

Here  is  shown  the  rock  from  which,  it  is- 
asserted,  Jesus  ascended  to  Heaven.  There 
is  an  indentation  in  the  firm  limestone  that 
may  be  imagined  to  resemble  a  footprint,  and 
this  is  kissed  reverently  by  pilgrims,  as  being 
the  last  spot  on  earth  on  which  the  foot  of 
Jesus  rested.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it 
is  written  (Luke  xxiv,  50)  that  "  He  led  His 
disciples  out  as  far  as  to  Bethany,  and  that 
while  He  blessed  them,  He  was  parted  from 
them."  Accordingly,  they  have  no  Scripture 
warrant  to  locate  the  ascension  on  Olivet. 
Next  we  are  shown  the  enclosure  made  by  a 
French  lady  of  rank  and  fortune,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  spot  where  Jesus  taught 
the  memorable  prayer  to  His  disciples.  Un- 
der the  quadrangular  colonnade  are  arranged 
tablets  on  which  the  Lord's  prayer  is  given 
in  as  many  languages;  and  on  one  side 
the  lady,  though  yet  living,  has  had  her 
reclining  figure  sculptured  as  if  in  death,, 
intending  this,  perhaps,  as  her  place  of  burial 
when  she  is  done  with  time.  After  loitering 
awhile  here,  we  descend  the  mount,  pass  the 
cavernous  Tombs  of  the  Prophets,  which  we 
do  not  explore;  pass  the  sad-iooking  Jewish 
place  of  burial,  which  stretches  along  the  face 
of  the  mountain;  and  then,  attracted  by  a 
curious  chaunting,  we  draw  near  the  squalid 
village  of  Siloam.  Our  guide  suggests  that 
it  may  be  a  wedding  festivity  in  which  the 
people  are  engaged,  but  we  see  at  a  glance 
that  they  are  mourning,  not  rejoicing.  A 
group  of  perhaps  twenty  older  women  are 
seated  on  the  ground,  wailing  and  weeping, 
with  their  hair  and  clothing  in  the  utmost 
disorder,  to  indicate  extremity  of  grief;  while 
others  are  marching  or  dancing  round  in  a 
circle,  chaunting  dismally,  beating  their 
breasts  and  faces,  tearing  their  hair  and  wail- 
ing. And  here,  then,  we  have  a  living  repre- 
sentation of  the  wild  lamentation  to  which 
such  frequent  reference  is  made  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  weepers  are  all  women,  and  their 
voices  and  gestures  are  certainly  calculated 
to  stimulate  feelings  of  grief,  "  wailing^  like 
the  dragons,  and  mourning  as  the  owls.  it 
was  a  strange,  impressive  sight,  and  I  soon 
wanted  to  turn  away  from  it.  Our  guide  told 
us  that  after  the  death  of  a  person  ot  some 
consequence  among  them,  the  people,  or  at 
least  the  women,  keep  up  this  wild  mourning 
for  the  departed  for  twenty  days.  During 
the  day  when  the  lamentation  is  going  on  they 
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eat  and  drink  nothing  until  the  going  down 
of  the  sun,  when  they  may  refresh  themselves 
— then  comes  feasting  and  "  the  cup  of  con- 
solation." For  the  first  time,  I  see  the  reason 
why  the  great  Lawgiver  of  Israel  forbade  His 
people  to  "  cut  themselves  or  to  make  any 
baldness  between  the  eyes  for  the  dead,"  as 
such  doubtless  was  the  custom  among  the 
more  barbarous  people  of  the  land.  They 
are  to  this  day  creatures  of  wild  impulse,  kiss- 
ing your  hands  with  greatest  fervor  for  the 
smallest  alms,  cursing  terribly  if  disappointed, 
and  on  the  least  offence  hurling  the  ever  ready 
stone  with  deadly  intent.  Cruel  oppression 
and  neglect  have  been  their  portion  for  long 
ages,  and  they  have  little  encouragement  from 
their  Turkish  rulers  to  undertake  any  produc- 
cive  industry. 

I  am  assured  that  all  the  hills  around 
Jerusalem  might  produce  the  olive  and  the 
vine,  but  that  the  tax-gatherer  claims  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  produce — even  demand- 
ing a  tax  on  the  tree  from  the  time  of  plant- 
ing— that  industry  is  quite  paralyzed.  One 
traveler  assured  me  that  an  Arab  told  him 
that  his  olive  trees  were  so  heavily  taxed  that 
it  absorbed  more  than  all  the  produce,  so  that 
he  cut  them  down  in  despair.  Was  there  ever 
such  oppression  ?  Notwithstanding  these  cruel 
imposts,  the  Turkish  government  is  totally 
inefficient  and  corrupt — bribes,  or  "back- 
sheesh "  as  they  call  it,  being  the  order,  from 
the  lowest  official  to  the  highest. 

In  this  valley  we  are  shown  the  reputed 
tombs  of  Zacharias,  Absalom,  St.  James  and 
Jehoshaphat.  Absalom's  pillar,  as  it  is  called, 
is  defaced  by  the  stones  which  it  has  long 
been  the  Arab  fashion  to  hurl  against  the 
monument  of  the  disobedient  and  rebellious 
son  of  David.  The  tomb  is  a  monolith,  made 
by  hewing  a  portion  of  the  original  rock 
away,  and  then  shaping  the  part  detached 
and  building  the  upper  portion  on  it.  The 
front  is  so  battered  that  what  was  once  a 
square  window  is  now  only  a  rough  breach. 
Our  little  donkey  boys,  Abbas  and  Hassan, 
picked  up  stones  here  and  hurled  them  against 
the  pillar,  spitting   furiously  in  the  same 
direction,  as  a  testimony,  I  suppose  of  their 
abhorrence  of  unfilial  conduct,  and  also  as  an 
evidence  of  their  own  superior  virtue.  Then 
they  handed  us  each  a  stone,  that  we  might 
testify  in  the  same  manner.    It  were  long  to 
recount  the  tedious  legends  connected  with 
the  hill-sides  that  environ  Jerusalem — grains 
of  truth  in  bushels  of  fable,  they  seemed  to 
me— and  I  thought  of  the  perplexity  of  the 
tossed  and   troubled  sons  of  Israel,  disap- 
pointed in  their  hopes  of  a  temporal  Prince 
and  Deliverer,  yet  repulsed  from  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  crucified  Messiah  by  the 
absurd  superstitions  and  cunningly-devised 


fables  that  men  have  interwoven  with  Hi* 
beautiful  and  simple  ministry. 

The  most  extensive  and  interesting  of  the 
tombs  in  hills  around  Jerusalem,  are  called 
the  "  Tombs  of  the  Kings,"  though  of  whal 
kings  I  could  not  learn.  They  are  referred 
to  by  Josephus  as  the  "  monuments  of  Heleno, 
Queen  of  Adiabene,  near  to  which  the  third 
wall  of  the  city  extended."  The  amount  oi 
labor  bestowed  upon  these  rock-hewn  sepul- 
chres is  amazing.  On  the  east  side,  facing 
Jerusalem,  we  enter  a  court  of  about  150  feet 
square,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  In  front  is 
a  broad  vestibule  with  pillars,  frieze  and  pro- 
jecting cornice,  ornamented  with  fruits  and 
flowers,  of  which  enough  remains  intact  to 
show  that  they  belong  to  an  early  period.  To 
the  left,  through  an  opening  perhaps  three 
feet  square,  our  guide  descends,  lights  his 
tapers,  and  calls  to  us  to  follow  him.  By  as- 
suming very  absurd  positions  we  manage  to 
do  so,  and  find  ourselves  in  the  first  of  a  suc- 
cession of  chambers,  in  which  are  excavated, 
from  the  solid  rock,  a  number  of  double  and 
of  single  tombs.  It  is  said  that  originally 
each  of  these  chambers  had  an  ingenious  stone 
door,  fixed  in  a  groove,  that  shut  so  close  as 
to  appear  like  the  native  rock.  We  crept  on 
hands  and  feet  from  one  to  another  of  the 
chambers  till  our  curiosity  was  quite  satisfied, 
and  then  demanded  to  be  led  back  to  the 
daylight.  No  one  can  tell  me  what  has  be- 
come of  the  bones  of  the  ancients,  which  were 
laid  to  rest  in  these  most  wonderful  tombs. 
All  traces  of  them  have  vanished. 

The  enclosure  which  contains  the  neat  rows 
of  almshouses,  built  by  Sir  Moses  Montefiore, 
with  means  largely  furnished  by  American 
Israelites,  especially  by  the  late  Judah  Touro, 
of  New  Orleans,  lies  just  beyond  the  pool  of 
Gihon,  outside  the  Jaffa  gate.  They  are  a 
refuge  for  the  destitute  Jews,  who  are  so  nu- 
merous at  Jerusalem,  and  they  ought  to  be  a 
great  blessing  to  these  poor  people.  It  is  as- 
serted that  out  of  the  8,000  Hebrews  of  this 
city  half  are  living  on  charity,  chiefly  sup- 
plied by  the  wealthy  Jews  of  Europe.  They 
come  here  in  old  age  to  die,  and  spend  their 
time  in  reading  and  in  prayer  for  the  restor- 
ation of  the  holy  city  to  its  ancient  glory. 

S.  R. 

Eleventh  month  30th,  1874. 


DETRACTION. 

St.  John  Chrysostom  advises  us  to  give  to 
detractors  the  following  warning :  "  Have 
you  anything  good  to  say  of  your  brother? 
I  am  ready  to  listen  to  you,  my  heart  is  open 
to  receive  your  communication  with  gladness. 
If  it  be  anything  bad,  my  ears  are  shut  against 
you  ;  they  refuse  to  be  sullied.  What  profit 
am  I  to  derive  from  hearing  that  some  one 
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IS 


has  behaved  badly  ?  I  was  igaorant  of  it, 
md  you  telling  me  of  it  can  only  make  me 
sad.  Why  should  you  not  speak  to  him  ? 
Let  us  meddle  in  our  own  business  only  ;  we 
have  quite  enough  to  give  an  account  of  our 
own  thoughts,  words,  deeds  and  omission ; 
let  us  bring  that  restless  curiosity  and  scru- 
pulous examination  to  bear  on  our  own  con- 
duct instead  of  setting  up  ourselves  as  censors 
of  others,  and  spending  so  much  valuable 
time  scrutinizing  and  divining  into  the  deep- 
est recesses  of  other  people's  hearts/' 

From  the  N.  Y.  Times. 
TRANSIT  OF  VENUS. 

PRELIMINARY  ACCOUNT  BY  PROF.  DA  VIDSON  OF 
HIS  OBSERVATIONS. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  California  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  in  San  Francisco,  the  folio w- 
ing  communication  from  Prof.  Davidson  on 
the  results  of  his  observation  of  the  transit 
of  Venus  was  received  and  read : 

United  States  Transit  of  Venus  Station,  ) 
Nagasaki,  Dec.  14,  1874.  J 
\r\To  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  San  Francisco, 
!     California : 

The  instructions  of  the  commission  permit 
.me  to  give  general  results  of  our  work,  and 
H  condense  as  much  as  possible  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  Academy  our  labors  of  prepara- 
tion and  final  results.    We  have  determined 
the  difference  of  longitude  by  cable,  between 
Nagasaki  and  Vladivostock,  whence  it  will 
be  carried  westward  to  St.  Petersburg  by 
telegraph,   and  in   connecting  the  Venus 
Station  with  the  Telegraph  Observatory  we 
have  determined  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  the  French  Venus  Station  and  two  other 
|  points  on  the  bay.    We  have  determined  the 
I  latitude  of  our  station  by  the  Talcatt  method  ; 
i  observing  upon  twenty  pairs  of  stars  for  five 
•  nights.    We  have  observed  fourteen  occulta - 
i  tions  of  stars  by  the  moon  for  longitude  dif- 
1  ferences  with  Pekin  and  other  stations.  This 
was  work  which  we  had  to  discontinue  on  ac- 
count of  the  smallness  of  the  party  and  the 
continued  hard  labor  to  be  done.  Incident- 
ally we  have  determined  the  magnetic  dec- 
imal ion,  magnetic   dip,  and  horizontal  in- 
tensity.   .    .  . .    .    .  Before  the  day  of  the 

transit  we  were  ready  and  anxious  for  the 
event ;  the  weather  was  gathering  for  the 
worse,  and  the  prospect  was  decidedly  bad. 
On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  at  4  A.  M.,  when 
we  observed  star  transits,  the  sky  was  as  clear 
as  a  bell ;  at  5  A.  M.  densely  clouded.  The 
clouds  broke  partially  at  about  8:30  A.  M., 
and  we  obtained  our  preparatory  photographs 
and  had  all  the  final  adjustments  made  by 
9:15,  when  the  clouds  thickened,  and  the 
prospects  were  dark  as  the  lower  stratum  of 
clouds  touched  the  mountain-top  four  miles 


south  of  us,  and  only  2,000  feet  high.  There 
were  two  strata  of  clouds— the  upper  one,, 
moving  very  slowly,  was  a  curtain  of  cirrus 
and  cirro-stratus  ;  the  lower,  gathering  heav- 
ily and  slowly  from  the  southwest,  was  cum- 
ulo-stratus.    Ten  minutes  before  the  first  con- 
tact a  break  in  the  lower  stratum  occurred, 
and  near  the  time,  I  was  sure  of  it,  but  a 
thicker  mass  deadened  the  image  so  that  I 
could  not  be  sure  of  the  contact,  and  when 
the  light  increased  the  planet  was  certainly 
ten  seconds  on  the  sun's  limb.    Then  the 
clouds  increased,  and  no  measures  for  cu?ps 
could  be  undertaken  until  the  planet  was 
half  way,  when  it  became  bright,  and  I  ob- 
served the  second  contact  as  well  as  such  an 
event  can  be  noted  by  the  eye  alone.  There 
was  no  ligament  joining  the  limbs  of  Venus 
and  the  sun ;  no  black  band  or  black  drop. 
There  was  a  slight  unsteadiness  of  limbs,  such 
as  we  see  in  our  regular  geodetic  work,  but  no 
hanging  together,  no  distortion  of  outline  of 
either.     The  separation  might  have  been 
much  sharper,  but  the  result  could  not  raise 
a  doubt  of  more  than  two  seconds  in  my 
mind.  Then  I  commenced  measuring  with  the 
double-image  micrometer  the  separation  of 
the  limbs  until  Venus  was  on  one  diameter; 
then  made  measures  of  the  diameter  of  the 
planet.    These  were  made  to  study  the  ques- 
tion of  irradiation.    During  this  time  there 
was  no  sign  of  an  atmosphere  or  haze  around 
the  planet.    In  these  different  measurements 
about  150  micrometer  readings  were  taken. 
I  should  here  mention  that  Mr.  Tittmann, 
the  First  Assistant  Astronomer,  also  observed 
the  second  contact  with  the  Hassler  three- 
inch  equatorial  of  the  Coast  Survey,  and 
noted  no  ligament  or  band.    After  diameter 
measures  came  thicker  clouds,  but  fortunately 
at  noon  they  broke  away,  and  with  the  Coast 
Survey  meridian  instrument  No.  2.  I  am  en- 
abled to  observe  the  meridian  transit  of  the 
sun's  first  limb  over  nine  threads,  the  first 
limb  of  Venus  over  eight  threads,  the  second 
limb  of  Venus  over  eight  threads,  and  the 
second  limb  of  the  sun  over  six  threads.  Mr. 
Tittmann,  with  another  transit,  measured  the 
difference  of  decimation  of  the  upper  limb 
of  the  sun  and   both   limbs  of  Venus  by 
eighteen  micrometer  readings.    These  merid- 
ian observations  and  the  diameter  measures 
were  not  contemplated  by  the  commission. 
Then  the  weather  thickened  and  threatened 
rain,  but  at  third  contact  broke  away  slighth, 
and  I  was  defeated  in  the  third  contact.  Just 
a  few  seconds  before  I  had  the  line  of  separa- 
tion very  narrow  and  well-defined  and  with- 
out ligament,  but  the  clouds  deadened  it,  and 
even  without  colored  glass  it  only  cleared  to 
let  me  see  that  the  planet  had  broken  across 
the  sun's  limb  about  five  seconds ;  thence  to 
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close,  dense  clouds.  During  the  day  there 
was  no  time  after  10  A.  M.  when  the  sun 
shone  from  a  blue  sky.  The  upper  stratum 
of  clouds  acted  as  a  screen  to  the  sun's  heavy 
rays,  and  the  atmosphere  was  quite  steady. 
Objects  at  a  distance  were  dark,  but  clearly 
defined.  Of  photographs,  we  got  none  near 
first  contact ;  only  began  to  receive  them 
when  the  planet  was  half  on.  After  that  we 
obtained  about  sixty  good  ones.  Altogether, 
with  the  second  contact,  the  micrometric 
measures,  the  meridian  transits,  and  the  dif- 
ferent decimation,  and  the  photographs,  I 
believe  we  have  more  than  average  satisfac- 
tory results.  We  did  our  best ;  there  was  no 
hurry,  no  jar,  no  clash  or  hindrance  ;  every- 
thing worked  smoothly  and  like  machinery, 
as  by  our  practice  and  drill  we  had  antic- 
ipated. Our  observed  one  and  two  contacts 
were  about  one  minute  forty-five  seconds  after 
American  almanac  data,  and  about  three 
minutes  thirty  seconds  after  the  English. 
The  third  contact  was  near  the  American 
<lata. 

Enough.  In  a  subsequent  letter  I  will 
place  before  the  Academy  my  opinion  of  meth- 
ods and  instruments,  and  elevations  to  be 
chosen  for  the  transit  of  1882. 

Very  respectfully, 

George  David  30N. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

MY  WINTER  WINDOW. 

At  this  dear  loophole  all  the  seasons  through 

la  ever  fresh  delight.    These  faithful  pines, 

Whose  ceaseless  murmur  tones  my  summer  dream  j 

This  stately  river  whose  blue  volume  rolls 

A  sweet  serenity  through  all  the  hours, 

And  yon  embowered  and  simple  rural  home, 

Where  farm-life  ebbs  and  flows  with  labor's  peace, 

Are  portions  of  my  being.    Musing  here, 

Care  falls  from  me  as  falls  the  sapless  leaf 

From  Autumn's  bough  ! 

All  the  muffled  night, 
Unheralded,  this  fleecy  beauty  fell, 
Uniil  the  river  that  the  ice  has  roofed, 
With  bordering  fields,  a  soft,  white  meadow  lies. 
Across  the  laughing  lu3tre  of  the  morn, 
Sullen  and  dark,  the  naked  woodlands  grieve. 
Like  diamonds  multiplied  beyond  the  stars 
The  snow  sends  back  the  risen  smile  of  heaven, 
And  shames  with  purity  the  cloudless  blue. 
Yet  all  yon  distant  groves  maintain  their  gloom, 
And  for  the  losses  of  their  emerald  robes 
Will  not  be  comforted  ! 

How  like  these  trees 
Moaning  about  us,  in  the  embattled  world 
Are  beings  rude  misfortune  has  bereft 
Of  comfort  and  of  smiles.    The  day  mounts  bright 
And  beautiful  above  them,  but  so  bare 
Struggle  and  want  have  left  their  lives  of  joy 
And  ornament  and  trustful  hope,  the  gloom 
Of  evening's  shadow  reaches  back  to  dawn  ! 

Oh,  season  of  stern  lessons  for  the  soul, 
Thy  mission  is  for  good.    Sweet  Charity 


Unfolds  its  blossoms  in  the  Winter  frost 
From  sunshine  born  in  heaven.    God  is  in 
Its  element  of  love.    And  he  who  makes 
With  smile,  or  word,  or  gift, 
A  soul  that  suffers  to  bear  up  in  hope, 
And  struggle  with  its  foes  to  victory, 
Honors  most  the  Father.    Aid  to  man 
Is  joy  on  earth  and  added  bliss  above. 
This  blessed  truth  we  learn,  too  oft,  so  late, 
Is  firm  forever  as  the  tuneful  law 
That  keeps  the  stars  at  peace  !  S.  S. 

Bristol,  Pa.,  Second  mo.,  1875. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
COME,  SUP  WITH  ME. 

0  heavenly  Guest !  where  tarriest  Thou? 
I've  watched  for  Thee  since  morning-tide, 
And  thrown  my  tent-door  open  wide  ; 

'Tis  near  the  gloaming  now  ! 

I've  watched  intent  with  listening  ear, 
And  risen  my  Beloved  to  greet  ; 
But  though  I  heard  Tby  passing  feet, 
To  me  Thou  drew  not  near. 

To  lave  Thy  feet,  with  loving  care 
The  water  from  the  spring  I've  brought  ; 
And  for  Thy  coming  I  have  sought 
A  welcome  to  prepare. 

Oh  !  tarry  not  upon  the  way  ; 
My  house  for  Thee  I've  newly  swept ; 
For  Thee,  the  best  I  have  I've  kept — 
Come,  sup  with  me,  I  pray. 

1  know  'tis  but  an  humble  place — 
With  all  my  efforts,  poor  and  mean  ; 
I  cannot  make  it  wholly  clean, 

And  yet  I  trust  Thy  grace. 

Thy  sacred  promises  stand  sure, 
That  with  the  meek  Thou  wilt  abide — 
The  humble  Thou  wilt  safely  guide — 

The  unclean  heart  make  pure. 

Then,  come  Thou  in,  and  sup  with  me; 
With  willing  hands  the  board  I've  3pread  ; 
But  Thou  alone  can  break  the  bread — 

The  blessing  comes  from  Thee! 

This  "  Bread  of  Life  !" — I  pray  Thee,  give 
A  bounteous  portion  from  Thy  store, 
That  I  may  hunger  never  more, 

But  by,  and  with  Thee,  live ! 

To  sup  with  Thee  !  Oh  be  it  mine. 
This  privilege  beyond  compare  ; 
With  Thee  the  blest  repast  to  share, 
0  Guest,  beloved,  Divine ! 

A.  R.  P. 


HOW  MOUNTAINS  ARE  FORMED. 

Look  at  any  sea-cliff  in  which  the  strata  are 
twisted  and  set  on  slope.  The  beds  must  have 
been  at  one  time  straight  and  horizontal.  But! 
it  is  equally  clear  that  they  have  been  folded 
by  being  squeezed  laterally.  At  least,  that 
is  the  simplest  explanation,  as  may  be  proved! 
by  experiment.  Take  a  number  of  pieces  of 
cloth,  or  any  such  stuff ;  lay  them  on  each 
other,  and  then  squeeze  them  together  at 
each  end.  They  will  arrange  themselves  in 
folds,  just  as  the  beds  of  the  cliff  have  done. 
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And  if,  instead  of  cloth,  you  take  some  more 
brittle  matter,  you  will  find  that,  as  you 
squeeze  on,  these  folds  will  tend  to  snap  at 
the  points  of  greatest  tension  or  stretching, 
which  will  be,  of  course,  at  the  tops  and  bot- 
toms of  the  folds.  Thus  cracks  will  be 
formed  ;  and  if  the  pressure  goes  on,  the  ends 
of  the  layers  will  shift  against  each  other  in 
the  line  of  those  cracks,  forming  faults  like 
those  so  common  in  rocks. 

But  again  :  suppose  that  instead  of  squeez- 
ing these  broken  and  folded  lines  together  any 
more,  you  took  off  the  pressure  right  and  left, 
and  pressed  them  upwards  from  below,  by  a 
mimic  earthquake.  They  would  rise  ;  and  as 
they  rose  leave  open  spaces  between  them. 
Now  if  you  could  contrive  to  squeeze  into 
them  from  below  a  paste,  which  would  harden 
in  the  cracks  and  between  the  layers,  and  so 
keep  them  permanently  apart,  you  would 
make  them  into  a  fair  likeness  of  an  average 
mountain  range — a  mess,  if  I  may  make  use 
of  a  plain  old  word— of  rocks  which  have,  by 
[alternate  contraction  and  expansion,  helped 
in  the  latter  case  by  the  injection  of  molten 
lava,  been  thrust  about  as  they  are  in  most 
^mountain  ranges. — Kingsley. 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS. 

Gold  may  be  hammered  so  that  it  is  only 
1,360,000  of  an  inch  thick.  A  grain  of  iron 
may  be  divided  into  4,000,000  parts.  Still 
chemistry  tells  us  that  there  are  ultimate 
parts  called  atoms  or  molecules,  which  are 
^absolutely  invisible.  These  atoms  are  at- 
tracted to  each  other  by  the  attraction  of  co- 
hesion, and  repelled  by  the  force  of  repulsion. 
By  the  action  of  both  these  forces  the  atoms 
are  kept  in  a  state  of  pact.  The  solidity  or 
a  solid  depends  upon  the  fact  that  each  pair 
of  atoms  are  in  this  state  of  equilibrium. 
These  atoms  are  supposed  to  be  of  an  oblate 
spheroidal  form.  An  iron  bar  would  support 
its  own  weight  if  stretched  out  to  a  length  of 
3i  miles.  A  bar  of  steel  was  once  made, 
which  would  sustain  its  weight  if  extended 
H  a  length  of  13i  miles. 

Our  ideas  of  great  and  small  are  no  guide 
t  to  be  used  in  judging  of  what  is  truly  great 
land  small  in  Nature.  The  Bunker  Hill 
'Monument  might  be  built  over  a  mile  in 
^height  without  crushing  the  stones  at  its 
''base.  When  bars  of  iron  are  stretched  until 
they  break,  those  which  are  the  strongest  in- 
crease in  length  less  than  the  weaker  ones. 
A  piece  of  wood,  having  a  breadth  and  thick- 
ness of  three  inches,  and  a  length  of  four  feet, 
if  supported  at  its  ends,  would  be  bent  one 
millionth  of  an  inch  by  a  weight  of  three 
pounds  placed  at  its  centre,  and  a  weight  of 
one-tenth  of  an  ounce  would  bend  it  one  seven- 
millionth  of  an  inch.    Prof.  Norton  described 


a  machine  for  testing  the  variations  of  sticks 
of  wood.  The  machine  consists  of  levers  and 
screws,  so  contrived  that  the  amount  of  weight 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  stick  can  be  ac- 
curately measured,  and  the  variation  of  the 
stick  from  a  straight  line  can  be  measured, 
even  though  it  does  not  exceed  one  seven- 
millionth  of  an  inch. — Late  Pajyer. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  PLANT  GROWTH. 

In  a  recent  lecture  before  a  crowded  audi- 
ence of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  President  Clark,  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College  at  Amherst,  described  in  an  en- 
thusiastic way  his  experiments  and  theories 
of  plant  growth,  which  are  full  of  curious 
facts.  Among  other  things,  he  stated  that  an 
apple-tree  on  the  college  farm  sent  its  roots 
down  through  a  gravel  bed  eight  feet,  in 
search  of  water.  A  clover  root  on  the  allu- 
vial banks  of  the  Connecticut  was  carefully 
washed  out,  and  found  to  have  penetrated 
perpendicularly  eight  feet.  There  are  records 
of  a  parsnip  root  penetrating  the  earth  13  * 
feet.  A  leguminous  tree  in  India  rooted  69 
feet  deep.  Some  root  to  a  great  horizontal 
distance.  An  Amherst  elm  was  found  to 
have  roots  75  feet  from  its  trunk.  A  squash 
vine  at  the  College  was  washed  out  with  its 
roots  by  the  continued  use  of  a  garden-hose 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  whole  root 
system  was  spread  out  on  a  floor  and  care- 
fully measured.  The  main  branches  were  each 
12  or  15  feet  long  and  aggregated  some  4,000. 
One  of  the  70  nodal  roots,  four  feet  long,  had 
480  branches,  and  a  most  careful  estimate  of 
the  ramifications  of  the  rootlet  based  upon 
the  actual  measurement  of  the  division  showed 
that  that  squash  vine  had  between  15  and  19 
miles  of  roots.  Reckoning  the  number  of 
days  it  had  been  growing  (52),  it  was  found 
that  it  must  have  made  on  the  average  1,000 
feet  per  day,  and  on  favorable  days  about 
2,000  feet. 

Several  sections  of  trees  were  shown  on 
which  experiments  had  been  made  to  test  the 
laws  which  govern  the  flow  of  sap,  by  remov- 
ing the  bark  and  also  a  large  part  of  the 
wood.  In  one  case  all  the  wood  had  been 
cut  out  of  a  young  tree  for  the  space  of  some 
half  dozen  inches,  leaving  only  the  bark,  and 
the  foliage  wilted  in  an  hour.  In  another  case 
both  the  bark  and  wood  had  been  removed, 
except  a  small  splinter  of  wood  a  sixteenth  of 
an  inch  in  circumference,  and  the  tree  went 
right  along  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Col. 
Clark  said  that  his  experiments  had  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  the  sap  flowed  up  through 
the  wood  and  down  through  the  bark. 

But  the  great  object  of  iuterest  was  the 
wonderful  squash  which  was  put  into  harness 
and  made  to  raise  4,120  pouuds !    It  was  a 
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rough-looking  object,  hard,  knobby  and  mis- 
shapen ;  but  there  it  was,  the  veritable  squash. 
Col.  Clark  said  that  when  this  vegetable  ath- 
lete was  at  work  great  beads  of  sweat  stood 
upon  it,  as  on  the  forehead  of  a  man  who  is 
exerting  his  utmost  strength.  And  well  they 
might.  The  poor  squash  was  in  as  sad 
plight  as  Sinbad  with  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Sea  upon  his  shoulders.  The  seed  of  this 
squash  came  from  Mr.  Gregory,  the  Marble- 
head  gardener,  and  was  planted  in  Durfee 
Plant-house.  On  the  first  of  August  the 
flower  which  produced  this  Hercules  was 
artificially  fertilized,  and  when  the  squash 
was  about  the  size  of  a  man's  head  it  was  put 
in  harness.  That  is,  it  was  put  in  a  strong 
box  with  a  concave  bottom,  and  an  iron  frame 
(subsequently  changed  to  a  heavy  steel  one) 
placed  over  it,  upon  which  rested  a  lever,  its 
short  arm  chained  to  the  frame  and  weighted 
on  its  long  arm,  like  an  old  fashioned  steel- 
yard. Care  was  taken  to  secure  proper  ven- 
tilation and  an  adequate  supply  of  sunlight ; 
and,  after  breaking  sundry  levers  and  twist- 
ing its  harness  out  of  shape,  the  squash  finally, 
as  we  have  said,  accomplished  the  Herculean 
task  of  lifting  4,120  pounds. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Col.  Clark's  lecture 
he  cut  the  squash  in  two  with  a  saw,  and  it 
exhibited  no  difference  from  others  of  its 
family  grown  in  the  ordinary  way,  except 
that  there  was  not  so  much  vacant  space  in 
the  centre.  The  seeds  were  eagerly  sought 
for,  especially  by  the  ladies  among  the  audi- 
ence. Col.  Clark  secured  a  plaster  cast  of 
this  pet  and  pride  of  Amherst,  which  will  be 
"handed  down  to  other  times"  as  represent- 
ing one  of  the  many  wonders  of  this  wonder- 
ful age. — Independent. 


The  Scripture  speaks  of  those  who  "dis- 
dain the  day  of  small  beginnings;"  but  the 
disciple  of  the  Gospel  will  not  be  misled  by 
this  error,  for  he  knows  that  to  be  founded  in 
the  strength  of  God  all  Christian  work  must 
be  founded  in  the  weakness  of  man. — Hya- 
cinthe  Loyson. 


NOTICES. 

APPEAL. 

Owing  to  the  severe  winter  and  pecuniary  dis- 
tress of  many  of  the  poor  of  our  city,,  the  demand 
on  Friends'  Charity  Fuel  Association  has  heen  much 
greater  than  in  former  years,  and  the  treasury  be- 
ing very  low,  it  has  been  concluded  to  solicit  all 
who  feel  inclined  to  aid  the  Afsociation  without 
embarrassment,  to  continue  its  operations  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season,  to  forward  their  contribu- 
tions as  soon  as  may  be  to 

T.  Morris  Perot,  Treasurer, 

No.  314  Vine  Street. 


ITEMS. 


The  King  of  Siam  has  invited  British  and  other 
astronomers  to  make  observations  within  his  domin- 
ions of  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  occurs  on 
the  5th  of  Fourth  month  next,  visible  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  north  of  Australia,  and  of  which  a  fine  view 
may  be  had  from  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and 
from  Siam.  The  Indian  government  also  has  placed 
a  ship  at  the  disposal  of  observers,  who  may  wish 
to  be  sent  to  the  Nicobar  Islands  or  the  coast  ol 
Btirmah. 

A  movement  has  been  set  on  foot  in  Germany  to 
send  out  another  expedition  to  the  east  coast  oi 
Greenland.  It  is  to  consist  of  two  steam  vessels, 
of  three  hundred  tons  burden,  each  manned  byi 
thirty  men  ;  one  to  explore  Greenland,  while  the; 
other  advances  to  the  North  Pole.  The  expense 
counted  upon  will  reach  $250,000,  and  the  date  ol 
the  expedition's  departure  will  be  determined  by 
the  rapidity  with  which  this  amount  can  be  col- 
lected. Up  to  the  latest  accounts,  the  government 
had  made  no  offers  of  assistance  to  the  enterprise. 
— N.  Y.  Post. 

A  College  for  Women. — The  Manchester  Guar- 
dian's London  correspondent  writes  :  11  A  scheme 
for  the  education  of  women  has  been  undertaken 
by  a  private  gentleman  on  a  scale  which  I  believe 
to  be  unprecedented  in  either  this  or  any  other 
country.  After  building  a  sanitarium  for  the  in- 
sane, at  a  cost,  if  I  remember  rightly,  of  more  than 
£150,000,  Mr.  Holloway,  the  maker  of  a  well-known 
patent  medicine,  has  embarked  upon  a  much  greater 
and  more  important  project.  He  has  purchased  forj 
some  £25,000  the  Mount  Lee  estate  at  Egham,  and 
on  this  he  purposes  to  erect  an  enormous  building,! 
to  be  called  a  ladies'  university.  More  accurately 
described,  it  will  be  a  college  for  the  education  of 
women.  The  institution  is  intended  to  accommo- 
date 400  students,  under  at  least  twenty  professors, 
and  it  will  hold  the  same  relation  to  the  higher  edu-l 
cation  of  women  as  do  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  to  the  education  of  men.  The  place  will 
not  have  any  charter,  and  students  will  be  prepared 
for  the  Cambridge  examinations.  It  is  intended  that 
the  instruction  will  be  the  highest  kind  that  can  be 
obtained,  and  the  fees  will  be  as  low  as  that  object 
will  permit.  There  will  be  no  effort  to  work  the 
place  for  a  money  profit.  Though  the  clerical  ele- 
ment may  not  be  entirely  absent,  it  will  be  far  less- 
prominent  than  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  the 
education  will  be  almost  exclusively  secular.  The 
scheme  is  not  sufficiently  ripe  for  the  selection  of! 
professors,  but  I  understand  that  Mr.  Fawcett,  M.  P., 
is  one  of  Mr.  Holloway's  chief  advisers  in  this  under- 1 
taking,  so  that  those  who  are  likely  to  avail  them-i 
selves  of  its  benefits  may  rest  assured  of  a  good 
choice  of  instructors.  The  size  of  the  building  will  I 
give  your  readers  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
Mr.  Holloway's  undertaking.  It  will  be  built  in  the 
style  of  the  French  Renaissance,  and  consist  of  one 
great  quadrangle,  550  feet  by  400  feet,  having  pro- 
jecting wings.  The  library,  the  large  lecture-room 
and  the  dining  hall  will  each  be  100  feet  long  by 
40  feet  wide,  and  the  chapel  will  be  146  feet  by  40 
feet,  and  60  feet  high.  There  will  also  be  thirty- 
six  class-rooms,  each  24  feet  by  20  feet,  and  three 
dormitories,  each  120  feet  by  40  feet.  Each  of  the 
latter  will  be  divided  into  single  rooms,  14  feet  by 
12  feet.  I  can  only  state  the  estimated  cost  of  this 
great  scheme  in  general  terms,  but  I  should  think 
that  it  will  be  quite  £200,000." 
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UPON    THE  AMUSEMENTS  THAT   BELONG  TO 
OUR  CONDITION. 

BY  FENELON. 

We  should  not,  it  appears  to  me,  be  trou- 
bled about  those  amusements  in  which  we 
cannot  avoid  taking  a  part.  There  are  some 
people  who  think  that  they  should  be  always 
mourning,  that  they  should  put  a  continual 
constraint  upon  themselves,  and  feel  a  dis- 
gust for  those  amusements  to  which  they  are 
obliged  to  submit.  For  my  own  part,  I  con- 
fess that  I  know  not  how  to  conform  myself 
to  these  rigid  notions.  I  prefer  somethimg 
more  simple,  which  I  also  think  would  be 
more  pleasing  to  God.  When  diversions  are 
innocent  in  themselves,  and  we  enter  upon 
them  with  a  due  regard  to  the  ccndition  in 
which  we  are  placed  by  Providence,  then  I 
think  that  we  may  enjoy  them  wilh  modera- 
tion and  in  the  sight  of  God.  Manners 
more  reserved  and  harth,  less  complaisant 
and  frank,  only  serve  to  give  a  false  idea  of 
piety  to  the  people  of  the  world,  who  are  al- 
ready but  too  much  prejudiced  against  it,  and 
who  believe  that  we  cannot  serve  God  but 
by  a  melancholy  and  austere  life.  Let  us  go 
on  our  way  in  the  simplicity  of  our  heart?, 
with  the  peace  and  joy  that  are  the  fruits  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Whoever  walks  as  in  the 
presence  of  God  in  the  most  indifferent  things, 
does  not  cease  to  do  His  will,  although  he 
may  appear  to  do  nothing  of  much  import- 
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ance.  I  believe  that  we  are  conforming  to 
the  divine  order  and  the  will  of  Providence, 
when  we  are  doing  even  indifferent  things 
that  belong  to  our  condition. 

Most  persons,  when  they  wish  to  be  con- 
verted or  to  reform,  think  more  of  per- 
forming some  difficult  and  extraordinary 
actions,  than  of  purifying  their  intentions, 
and  sacrificing  their  inclinations  in  the 
most  common  duties  of  their  situation  in 
life  ;  in  which  they  are  deceived.  It  would 
be  better  to  make  less  change  in  the  action, 
and  a  deeper  change  in  the  disposition  with 
which  it  is  performed.  When  we  are  already 
pursuing  an  honest  and  regular  life,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  change  within,  rather  than 
without,  if  we  would  become  Christians.  God 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  motion  of  the  Lips, 
nor  the  posture  of  the  body,  nor  outward 
ceremonies.  It  is  our  undivided  love  that  He 
demands  ;  it  is  an  acquiescence,  without  any 
reserve,  in  His  will.  Let  us  carry  this  sub- 
missive temper,  this  will,  inspired  by  the  will 
of  God  wherever  His  providence  conducts  us. 
Let  us  seek  the  Father  of  our  spirits  in  those 
times  that  seem  so  vacant,  and  they  will  be 
full  of  His  presence.  The  mott  useless  amuse- 
ments may  be  converted  into  good  works,  if 
we  enter  into  them  with  proper  decorum  and 
in  conformity  to  the  will  of  God. 

W'hat  enlargement  of  heart  do  we  expe- 
rience when  we  act  with  this  simplicity  :  we 
walk  like  little  children  led  by  a  tender  pa- 
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rent,  rot  fearing  whither  we  may  go,  and  with 
the  same  freedom  and  joy.  When  piety  has 
its  foundation  entirely  in  the  will  of  God,  re- 
garding neither  fancy  nor  temperament,  nor 
induced  by  an  excessive  zeal,  how  simple,  and 
graceful,  and  lovely,  are  all  its  movements ! 
They  who  possess  this  piety  appear  much  like 
others  ;  they  are  without  affectation,  without 
austerity  ;  they  are  social  and  easy,  but  still 
live  in  perpetual  subjection  to  all  their  du- 
ties, and  in  an  unceasing  renunciation  of 
everything  that  does  not  in  seme  way  belong 
to  the  divine  order  which  always  governs. 
In  short,  they  live  in  the  pure  vision  of  God, 
sacrificing  to  Him  every  irregular  movement 
of  nature.  This  is  the  adoration  in  spirit 
and  in  truth  that  Jesus  Christ  has  taught. 
All  the  rest  is  the  mere  ceremony  of  religion  ; 
the  shadow  rather  than  the  substance  of 
Christianity. 

You  ask  by  what  means  we  can  retain  this 
purity  of  intention  in  our  intercourse  with 
the  world,  and  while  thus  partaking  of  its 
pleasures.  We  find  it  difficult,  you  will  say, 
to  defend  ourselves  against  the  torrent  of 
evil  passions  and  bad  examples  among  men, 
even  when  we  place  a  continual  guard  upon 
ourselves.  How  then  shall  we  hope  to  resist, 
if  we  expose  ourselves  so  readily  to  its  pleas- 
ures, which  may  contaminate,  and  must  dis- 
sipate even  the  mind  of  the  Christian  ? 

I  acknowledge  the  danger,  and  I  believe  it 
even  greater  than  it  is  said  to  be,  and  I  ad- 
rait  the  necessity  of  great  precaution  against 
these  snares ;  and  these  are  the  safeguards 
that  I  would  recommend,  reading,  prayer 
and  meditation  upon  the  great  truths  of  re- 
ligion. Fix  your  thoughts  upon  some  action 
or  instruction  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  when  you 
feel  convinced  of  the  truth  which  you  have 
been  considering,  make  a  serious  and  partic- 
ular application  of  it  for  the  amendment  of 
your  defects.  If  you  are  faithful  to  retire, 
morning  and  evening,  for  the  practice  of  this 
duty,  you  will  find  that  it  will  serve  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  dangers  that  surround 
you.  I  say  morning  and  evening,  because 
the  soul,  like  the  body,  must  refresh  itself  at 
stated  times,  lest  it  faint  and  become  ex- 
hausted in  its  commerce  with  the  world.  But 
we  must  be  firm  against  temptations  from 
without  and  from  within,  if  we  would  ob- 
serve those  periods.  We  never  need  be  so 
engrossed  by  external  things,  however  good 
they  may  be,  as  to  forget  the  wants  of  the 
soul.  I  am  persuaded  that,  in  following  these 
simple  rules,  we  shall  insure  an  abundant 
blessing ;  we  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  pleas- 
ures, moderate,  discreet  and  self  possessed, 
without  constraint,  without  affectation,  and 
without  the  severity  that  gives  pain  to  others. 
We  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  these  things  as 


not  being  there  ;  and  still  preserving  a  cheer- 
ful and  complaisant  disposition,  we  shall  thus 
be  all  things  to  all  men. 

Should  we  feel  at  times  disheartened  and 
discouraged,  a  confiding  thought,  a  simple 
movement  of  heart  towards  God  will  renew 
our  powers.  Whatever  He  may  demand  of 
us,  He  will  give  us  at  the  moment  the  strength 
and  the  courage  that  we  need.  This  is  the  daily 
bread  for  which  we  continually  pray,  and 
which  will  never  be  denied  us  ;  for  our  Father, 
far  from  forsaking  us,  waits  only  for  our 
hearts  to  be  opened,  to  pour  into  them  the 
stream  of  His  unfailing  love. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
NOAH  WORCESTER. 

I  send,  for  publication,  an  account  of  a 
visit,  made  by  John  Comly  (as  related  in  his 
Journal)  to  Sloan  Worcester,  the  Editor  of  a 
periodical  entitled,  The  Friend  qf  Peaee 
The  interview  occurred  while  J.  C.  was  on  a 
religious  visit  to  Friends  in  the  Eastern 
States,  in  1818.  Apprehending  that  the  pres- 
ent generation  know  very  little  about  that 
prominent  advocate  of  peace  principles,  and 
having,  though  then  young,  some  knowledge 
of  the  periodical  he  was  sending  over  the 
nation  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  1812-15  with 
his  messages  of  peace  and  love,  I  thought 
the  account  might  interest  and  instruct  some 
of  the  readers  of  Friends'  Intelligencer.  The 
Friend  of  Peace  was  patronized  by  Friends? 
who  maintained  our  peace  principles  much 
better  then  than  they  did  in  the  last  war. 

Wm.  Brosius. 

Octararo,  Second  mo.  3d.  1875. 

J.  C.  writes  :  "  Hence  we  went  on  to  Brigh- 
ton, and  after  dining  at  an  inn,  walked  to  the 
humble  dwelling  of  Noah  Worcester,  not  far 
distant.  His  house  is  a  plain  two-story  build- 
ing, not  large  nor  tastefully  elegant.  I  was 
introduced  by  my  friends  to  Noah  and  his 
family,  consisting  of  his  wife  and  an  amiable 
son  and  daughter.  He  appears  to  be  an  hum- 
ble, meek-spirited  man,  plain  in  his  appear- 
ance, though  dressed  as  a  clergyman,  in  dark 
clothes.  The  furniture  of  his  house  is  plain 
and  simple.  He  and  his  wife  and  children 
were  friendly,  affable  and  kind  ;  mildness  and 
undissembled  complaisance  mark  their  man- 
ners and  address.  They  appear  to  be  a  family 
of  love,  and  the  friends  of  peace.  We  spent  the 
afternoon  in  a  freedom  of  conversation,  more 
like  old  acquaintances  than  strangers,  princi- 
pally upon  subjects  connected  with  or  directly 
appertaining  to  his  favorite  subject  of  peace. 
He  showed  us  many  interesting  letters  he 
had  received,  among  others  one  from  Alex- 
ander, Emperor  of  Russia,  and  one  from  the 
President  of  Hayti.   He  also  read  some  parts 
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of  letters  of  a  very  interesting  nature,  relative 
to  the  effects  produced  by  spreading  books  on 
the  subject.  One  of  these  was,  a  minister 
in  Canada  introduced  the  '  Solemn  Review  ' 
to  a  British  officer  by  reading  a  few  passages. 
The  officer  at  first  rejected  the  sentiments, 
but,  on  reflection,  borrowed  the  book  and 
read  it,  and  acknowledged  he  had  never  be- 
fore had  any  thoughts  of  the  inconsistency  of 
war ;  but  so  forcible  was  the  conviction 
wrought,  that  he  resigned  his  commission  in 
the  army.  Many  other  very  interesting  anec- 
dotes were  related,  and  it  was  an  opportunity 
very  grateful  to  us  all.  I  inquired  of  Noah 
how  long  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  con- 
cern ?  '  Why,  sir,'  said  he,  '  I  suppose  you 
are  aware  that  I  have  been  a  soldier?'  I 
told  him  I  understood  so  by  his  writings.  He 
then  stated,  that  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
American  Revolution  he  followed  shoemak- 
ing,  and  the  first  impression  was  made  on  his 
mind  by  some  conversation  of  one  Jonathan 
Philbrick,  a  Baptist,  who  came  into  the  shop 
and  expressed  his  sentiments  on  war  very  freely, 
as  inconsistent  with  Christianity  ;  but  he 
thought  him  an  enthusiast,  and  regarded  very 
|  little  what  he  said  at  that  time;  nor  had  he 
thought  much  upon  the  subject  until  about 
'  four  years  ago,  when  the  troubles  of  the  late 
;  war  called  forth  the  former  impression,  and 
|  induced  him  to  examine  the  subject  very 
|  closely,  the  result  of  which  his  writings  tes- 
tify. Thus  we  see  that  a  seed  may  continue 
long  in  the  earth  before  it  springs  up  and 
grows,  so  as  to  bring*  forth  much  fruit. 

"After  tea  we  went  to  the  house  of  John 
Kenrick,  an  enlightened  man,  formerly  a 
Baptist.    From  him  we  had  information  that 
Noah  Worcester  entered  the  army  as  a  fifer, 
during  the  American  Revolution,  and  con- 
'  tinued  there  about  two  years,  and  being  a 
;  ready  writer,  he  was  employed  as  a  clerk  also. 
But  some  prior  engagements  induced  him  to 
leave  the  army  in  order  to  accomplish  his 
i  marriage.     He  then  followed  shoemakiug 
1  when  the  first  impressions  were  made  (as 
I  above  stated)  upon  his  mind  relative  to  war. 
;  He  continued  some  time  at  shoemaking  and 
^teaching  school,  and,  being  of  a  serious  mind, 
J  he  occasionally  exhorted  at  funerals  when 
\  they  had  no  minister.    After  some  time,  the 
i  minister  of  the  parish  proposed  to  his  con- 
gregation to  dismiss  himself  and  take  Noah 
Worcester  for  their  minister,  as  he  was  the 
best  preacher.    The  proposal  was  acceded  to, 
and  Noah  became  a  regular  preacher,  and 
appears  to  have  labored  not  for  money  or 
honor,  but  for  the  good  of  mankind.  After 
this  he  wrote  and  published  some  religious 
books,  in  one  of  which — '  Bible  News  ' — he 
stated  his  views  of  the  Trinity,  as  it  is  called, 
in  a  different  manner  from  the  generally-re- 


ceived opinion.  This  brought  him  into  more 
public  notice,  for  a  controversy  ensued  among 
the  clergy,  and  Noah  was  displaced  by  the 
New  Hampshire  Association  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministers,  for  holding  heretical  opin- 
ions. He  then  removed  to  Brighton,  and 
maintained  his  doctrines  by  able  and  cogent 
reasonings  from  the  Scriptures,  proving  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  be  unfounded  and 
unsupported  by  the  testimony  of  the  sacred 
records.  He  has  lately  been  invited  again  to 
join  in  the  controversy,  but  he  firmly  de- 
clined, saying  he  intended  to  devote  the  re- 
mainder of  his  day3  to  peace,  and  he  con- 
siders all  controversy  a  species  of  war." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  TENDENCIES  OF  THE  TIMES. 

While  men  are  agitating  themselves  about 
reform,  while  they  are  contending  with  each 
other  as  to  what  measures  will  be  most  effec- 
tive in  improving  the  condition  of  the  race, 
there  is  a  deep  current  of  feeling,  which  bears 
the  world  along,  and,  apparently,  is  neither 
affected  by  temporal  events,  nor  possesses  any 
influence  over  them.  To  seek  out  the  hidden 
cause  of  this  unceasing  and  unfailing  current 
belongs  to  the  domain  of  the  philosopher ; 
but  it  is  permitted  to  every  thoughtful  mind 
to  try,  at  least,  to  ascertain  what  this  feeling  is. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  the  times  in  whic  h 
we  live,  for 

"  We  see  dimly  in  the  present  what  is  small  and 
what  is  great." 

We  stand  too  near  the  events  which  are  pass- 
ing around  us  daily;  we  can  only  approx- 
imate in  our  judgment  of  them.  But  it  is 
well  for  us,  sometimes,  to  turn  aside  from  the 
labor  and  care  of  our  daily  life,  and  direct 
our  attention  to  the  course  of  events,  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  times.  We  turn  to  history  and 
read  there,  on  page  after  page,  of  the  struggle 
between  darkness  and  light. 

"  History's  pages  but  record 
One  death-grapple  in  the  darkness  'twixt  old  sys- 
tems and  the  world." 

In  these  struggles  for  the  advancement  of 
the  right,  individuals  may  have  failed  ;  temp- 
tations may  have  overpowered  the  weak,  and 
wickedness,  apparently,  been  triumphant  in 
the  world  ;  but  a  closer  examination  into  the 
facts  of  history  will  show  that  virtue  has 
always  received  a  certain  homage  from  man, 
however  degraded,  and  vice  has  always  been 
accompanied  by  self-condemnation,  proofs 
that  man  has  striven  for  something  better, 
and  aimed  at  a  closer  knowledge  of  theTruth. 

No  good  can  ever  perish.  A  noble  thought, 
expressed  in  the  humblest  words  by  one  of 
the  humblest  of  our  race,  may  reach  the  ears 
of  a  great  poet  or  orator;  when  clothed  in 
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his  more  elegant  language,  it  maybe  received 
by  an  enthusiastic  people,  thus  becoming  the 
common  property  of  all.  A  good  man  may 
yield  to  strong  temptation ;  yet,  is  the  good 
of  this  whole  life  to  be  swallowed  up  in  one 
misstep  ?    Surely  not ;  for 

"  In  the  wreck  of  noble  lives, 
Something  immortal  still  survives." 

And  this  something,  indescribable  though  it 
may  be,  will  find  its  way  into  the  undercur- 
rent of  feeling  which  moves  the  world. 

While  some  men  are  decrying  the  present 
age  as  a  degenerate  one,  and  sighing  for  the 
purity  and  simplicity  of  the  past,  and  others 
are  extolling  the  virtues  of  the  present  to  the 
disparagement  of  the  olden  time,  it  is  well 
for  us  to  ascertain  towards  what  we  are  drift- 
ing, and  how  we  stand  in  respect  to  the  past. 

We  find  throughout  the  world  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  means  of  education ;  insti- 
tutions of  learning  are  more  numerous  and 
more  wisely  conducted ;  school  books  are 
better  adapted  to  the  understanding  of  stu- 
dents ;  education  is  not,  as  formerly,  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  wealthy  alone,  but  it  is  the  birth- 
right of  the  poorest  in  the  land.  All  this 
shovs  that  an  era  of  intelligent,  untram- 
melled thought  is  approaching. 

If  we  trace,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  day,  the  changes  in  the  position  of 
women,  we  shall  not  fail  to  observe  the  very 
great  advance.  From  the  object  of  chivalric 
valor,  woman  has  become  the  social  equal  of 
man.  And,  although  men  try  to  persuade 
themselves  that  they  would  respect  women 
less  if  certain  other  rights  were  granted  them, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  element  of 
progress,  which  has  advanced  woman  from 
the  position  of  slave  to  that  of  domestic 
equality,  will  not  be  stayed  until  they  shall 
ossfss  that  perfect  equality  with  man  which 
er  intelligence,  virtue  and  peculiar  qualifi- 
cations demand. 

Liberty  has  made  rapid  strides  within  the 
last  few  centuries,  and  even  within  the  last 
few  years.  The  United  States  has  indeed  the 
right  to  assume  superiority  over  other  nations 
in  regard  to  the  free  character  of  her  govern- 
ment. But,  although  she  affords  an  asylum 
to  most  immigrants,  she  should  not  boast  or 
assume  too  much,  until  she  treat  all  with  the 
same  respect,  even  those  from  the  farthest 
East.  Prejudice  is  the  result  of  ignorance  ; 
and  now  that  we  are  becoming  daily  more  ac- 
quainted with  the  Chinese  nation,  their  edu- 
cation and  habits,  the  prejudice  against  them 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  wear  away,  and  justice, 
at  least,  allowed  them  by  the  freedom-loving 
and  enlightened  people  of  the  United  States. 

And,  while  we  are  gaining  in  civil  liberty, 
thought  is  gradually  casting  off  its  fetters  and 


striving  for  more  perfect  freedom.  Religion 
is  losing  many  of  the  shadows  of  superstition 
which  formerly  clouded  it.  He  is  no  longer 
a  heretic  who  rejects  the  commonly-received 
faith  ;  but  his  opinion,  whatever  it  be,  is 
treated  with  respect,  and  not  decried  as  falla- 
cious until  justly  weighed  and  found  to  be  so. 
The  study  of  the  sciences  has  done  away  with 
many  superstitious  ideas,  and  brought  wisdom 
into  play  in  religious  matters.  It  may  be 
that  some  who  study  superficially  may  be  led 
to  doubt,  but  the  true,  profound  student  of 
nature  in  any  of  her  forms  can  but  recognize 
a  Great  First  Cause — a  Creator's  hand  visible 
in  all  His  works — for,  "  The  mountains  de- 
clare the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament 
showeth  His  handiwork."  Knowledge,  if  used 
aright,  cannot  injure  the  cause  of  religion  :  it 
may  destroy  all  creeds,  all  dogmas,  but  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  the  true  religion,  it 
leaves  untouched.  God  has  placed  within 
our  reach  facilities  for  intellectual  progress  ; 
if  we  neglect  or  misuse  these,  we  are  burying 
the  talents  entrusted  to  us,  and  will  receive 
our  due  reward.  Let  us  rather  make  such 
use  of  our  intellectual  advantages  as  will  lead 
to  true  knowledge  and  to  a  life  of  daily  com- 
munion with  the  Infinite. 

There  has  been  a  great  change  in  public 
opinion,  within  the  last  few  years,  in  regard 
to  several  important  moral  questions.  In- 
temperance has  gradually  been  receiving  the 
attention  of  earnest  men  and  women,  until 
now  it  is  looked  upon  by  the  intelligent  every- 
where as  a  crime,  and  constant  efforts  are  be- 
ing made  to  save  its  victims  and  to  overcome 
it  entirely. 

All  civilizations  have  retained  for  a  very 
long  time  some  relics  of  the  barbarous  ages 
which  preceded  them.  Our  relics  are  the 
custom  of  war  and  the  law  which  demands  a 
life  for  a  life.  But  public  opinion  is  chang- 
ing in  regard  to  both  these  evils,  and  we  can 
but  think  that  the  time  is  fast  approaching 
when 

"  No  longer  from  its  brazen  portals 
The  blast  of  war's  great  organ  shakes  the  skies  ! 
But  beautiful  as  songs  of  the  immortals, 
The  holy  melodies  of  love  arise." 

Capital  punishment  has  already  been  abol- 
ished in  several  States  of  the  Union,  and  in 
many  others  the  public  will  soon  demand  a 
like  action  of  the  legislature.  No  law  will 
avail  unless  it  meets  the  wants  of  the  people. 
Legislators  do  not  make  the  law ;  they  but 
give  expression  to  it ;  the  people  are  the  law-  ! 
givers  of  our  country,  and  when  they  are 
convinced  that  it  is  wrong  to  punish  crime  by 
crime,  the  law  sanctioning  it  will  vanish  from  i 
our  code.  And,  as  has  already  been  said,  the 
people  are  gradually  coming  to  know  that 
they  sin  when  they  demand  blood  for  blood,  j 
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The  Mosaic  law  is  annulled  by  the  more  com- 
prehensive and  charitable  code  of  Christ. 

Then,  if  we  study  carefully  the  tendencies 
of  the  times,  we  shall  see  that  we  are  advanc- 
ing, not  retrograding.  Thought  less  tram- 
melled ;  fewer  human  beings  in  bondage  ;  re- 
ligion with  less  form,  but  more  real,  living 
truth ;  women  holding  a  higher  and  more 
natural  position;  more  minds  alive  to  the  evils 
of  war,  intemperance  and  an  unjust  law  ;  these 
are  the  characteristics  of  the  age,  together 
with  that  feeling  common  to  all  time — that 
desire  for  truth.  The  men  of  the  present  age, 
especially,  will  not  be  satisfied  with  virtue  or 
knowledge  transmitted  from  their  ancestors. 
They  must  search,  they  must  advance.  While 
we  reverence  the  past  generation  for  its  piety 
and  wisdom,  and  for  its  lives  in  so  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  light  given,  we  must  not 
be  satisfied  with  the  mere  copying  of  its  vir- 
tues, but  must  remember 

"New  occasions  teach  new  duties;  time  makes 
ancient  good  uncouth. 

They  must  upwards  still  and  onward,  who  would 
keep  abreast  with  Truth  ; 

Nor  attempt  the  future's  portal  with  the  Past's  blood- 
rusted  key." 

E.  H.  E. 


Self-love  is  a  good  motive,  but  it  is  very 
narrow ;  there  is  not  much  power  of  growth 
in  it ;  but  if  I  love  another  as  well  as  myself, 
we  see  there  is  more  room,  in  that  added 
motive  is  the  seed  of  larger,  fuller  life  ;  once 
let  the  love  of  others  find  a  lodgment  in  us, 
and  we  see  how  it  may  increase  and  deepen 
and  widen,  until  it  is  as  large  as  humanity 
itself.  Such  is  the  power  of  growth  and  ex 
pansion  in  this  motive.  And  if  to  this  be 
added  the  love  of  God,  the  love  of  the  truth 
in  and  for  itself,  the  love  of  right  for  its  own 
divineness,  the  pure  love  of  the  Father  of  our 
spirits,  our  horizon  widens  into  the  infinite 
and  eternal. — Francis  T.  Washburn. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SUGGESTIONS  FROM  A  FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL 
TEACHER. 

I  grow  daily  more  convinced  that  it  is 
needful  to  mingle  secular  with  religious 
teaching.  They  should  not  be  separated ;  we 
always  need  the  former  to  illustrate  and  en- 
force the  latter.  All  our  reading  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  desire  to  glean  some  fresh 
items  of  interest  for  the  children,  otherwise  I 
do  not  see  how  our  instructions  are  to  possess 
the  necessary  qualities  of  vitality  and  fresh- 
ness. Are  we  not  told  to  "  put  new  wine  into 
new  bottles  ?"  It  is  a  mistake  for  a  teacher 
to  go  to  the  class  and  adhere  to  the  lifeless 
routine  of  questions  and  answers  in  a  book  ; 
and  a  still  graver  error  to  require  those  an- 
swers to  be  committed  to  memory.    In  the 


latter  case  we  make  our  religious  instruction 
too  often  a  matter  of  labor  and  dread  to  the 
scholars,  and  memory  is  cultivated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  heart.  Religion  is  not  so  much 
a  matter  of  history  and  memory,  as  of  feel- 
ing and  intuition.  I  find  that  children  en- 
joy the  relaxation  of  conversation  in  the  class. 
The  topics  they  choose,  or  the  incidents  they 
relate,  may  be  very  foreign  to  the  lesson  of 
the  day  ;  but  can  we  not  follow  the  beautiful 
example  of  Jesus  and  draw  heavenly  infer- 
ences from  the  homliest  facts  ?  There  is 
hardly  any  subject  children  ould  speak  upon 
in  which  the  teacher  could  not  be  on  the 
alert,  and,  at  the  right  moment,  press  home 
some  important  truth,  or  tender  beauty  that 
it  may  suggest.  In  this  way  the  tendency 
would  be  to  inspire  the  young  with  the  hap- 
piness and  simplicity  of  heart-felt  religion, 
and  its  adaptation  to  their  every  day  wants. 
They  would  understand  that  it  was  not  a  thing 
to  be  brought  out  once  a  week  with  their  text 
books  and  best  clothes,  but  a  fresh,  vital  in- 
fluence, running,  like  a  golden  thread,  through 
the  dull  pattern  of  their  every-day  lite. 
Make  them  realize  that  they,  as  well  as  the 
great  and  noble  ones  in  the  world,  are  God's 
agents — part  of  His  great  uuiverse — and  are 
expected  to  be  faithful  to  all  their  little 
duties,  and  that 

"  Each  is  bid  to  shine. 

With  a  clear,  pure  light, 
Like  a  little  candle 

Burning  in  the  night." 

In  this  way  a  feeling  of  responsibility  is 
aroused  in  the  youthful  mind  that  will  do 
more  to  make  their  lives  pure,  good  and  use- 
ful than  the  most  accurate  historical  knowl- 
edge could  do  of  itself.  C.  S.  W. 

Bristol,  Pa.,  Second  month,  1875. 


From  the  (London)  Friend. 
JOHN  DALTON. 

John  Dalton's  father  was  a  weaver,  in 
humble  circumstances,  residing  in  Eagles- 
field,  in  Cumberland,  to  whom  the  birth  of  a 
son — who  afterwards  became  illustrious — 
seems  to  have  been  a  matter  of  so  little  im- 
portance that  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
register  the  fact.  There  seems,  however,  little 
doubt  that  it  was  about  the  year  1770  that 
John  Dalton  first  saw  the  light.  Hi*  first 
schoolmaster  was  John  Fletcher,  of  Pardshaw 
Hall  School,  and  before  he  was  twelve  years 
old  he  is  reported  to  have  gone  through  arith- 
metic and  navigation ;  still,  we  are  told,  he 
was  not  a  quick  boy,  but  steady-going,  plod- 
ding, and  thoughtful.  Passing  over  his  child- 
hood we  find  that,  in  his  thirteenth  year,  he 
opened  a  school,  for  both  sexes,  in  his  father's 
house,  and  was  somewhat  exercised  when  his 
elder  scholars,  some  of  whom  were  much  older 
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than  himself,  challenged  him  to  fight.  In 
1784  John  Dalton  joined  a  school  at  Kendal, 
conducted  by  George  Bewley,  which  in  1785 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  brothers  John 
and  Jonathan  Dalton.  Here  the  next  twelve 
years  of  his  life  were  spent,  the  spare  hours 
after  school  duties  being  filled  up  with  the 
study  of  botany,  writing  papers  for  period- 
icals, constructing  rain-gauges  and  other  sci- 
entific instruments,  and  in  similar  congenial 
pursuits.    In  1793  John  Dalton  removed  to 
Manchester,  to  teach  Mathematics  and  Phil- 
osophy in  the  New  College  established  there 
in  1786.    In  this  great  centre  of  commercial 
and  intellectual  activity  he  soon  met  with 
congenial  minds,  and  we  find  him,  in  1794, 
reading  a  paper  on  "  Color-Blindness,"  before 
the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.  Up 
to  this  time  public  attention  had  not  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  many  people  are  unable 
to  distinguish  between  some  colors  ;  indeed  it 
was  not  till  John  Dalton  (who  himself  was 
color-blind)  had  attained  to  manhood,  that 
he  became  conscious  of  this  startling  defect 
in  his  visual  organs.    For  the  curious  partic- 
ulars connected  with  this  subject, — how  he 
bought  his  mother  a  pair  of  cherry-colored 
silk  stockings,  believing  them  to  be  bluish 
drab,  and  ordered  a  scarlet  coat  for  himself, 
— we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself. 
The  subject  is  a  very  important  one  in  these 
days  of  railroad  traveling,  when  the  safety  of 
a  train  may,  indeed  does,  depend  on  the  color 
of  a  signal. 

About  the  year  1796  he  seems  to  have  had 
a  little  inclination  to  get  married,  but,  like 
so  many  others  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  he 
was  over  cautious,  and  finally  settled  it  in  his 
mind  that  "  he  was  too  busy' to  get  married." 
It  was  not  till  John  Dalton  was  thirty  years 
old  that  he  paid  any  special  attention  to 
chemistry.    He  then  attended  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  subject,  delivered  by  Dr.  Gar- 
nett,  and  from  this  time  the  strength  of  his 
mind  was  principally  given  to  chemical  re- 
search.   It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
notice  to  enter  on  the  great  discovery  with 
which  the  name  of  John  Dalton  will  always 
be  associated,  commonly  spoken  of  as  "The 
Atomic  Theory,"  the  'law  that  "the  same 
compound  consists  invariably  of  the  same 
components."  A  discovery  of  this  magnitude 
was  not  the  work  of  a  day,  but  was  the  result 
of  years  of  patient  experimental  study,  and 
as  early  as  the  year  1802  we  find  from  his 
letters  that  he  was  on  the  track  of  the  great 
facts  which  were  given  to  the  world  in  a  series 
of  papers  in  1802,  1803  and  1804.  These 
papers  attracted  the  attention  of  scientific 
men  all  over  Europe,  and  in  the  year  1804 
Dalton  was  invited  to  lecture  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  London.    He  was  introduced  to 


Sir  Humphrey  (then  plain  Mr.)  Davy,  whom 
he  describes  as  "  a  very  agreeable,  intelligent 
young  man,  the  chief  failing  in  whose  char- 
acter is  that  he  does  not  smoke."  Honors 
now  flowed  in  rapidly.  In  1822  he  was 
elected  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
in  1830  he  was  elected  one  of  the  eight  For- 
eign Associates  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Science.  In  1834  he  was  granted  a  pension 
of  £150  per  annum,  and  was  presented  at 
Court,  but  wisely  declined  the  dubious  favor 
of  knighthood.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  July, 
1844,  full  of  honors,  having  done  a  good 
day's  work  in  his  day,  and  leaving  the  world 
better  and  wiser  for  his  life,  a  striking  exam- 
ple of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  a  man  of 
no  very  special  ability,  under  unfavorable 
circumstances,  by  untiring  perseverance  and 
intense  devotion  to  study. 

Truth  enters  the  heart  of  man  when  it  is 
empty,  and  clean  and  still ;  but  when  the 
mind  is  shaken  with  passions  as  with  a  storm, 
you  can  never  hear  the  voice  of  the  charmer, 
charm  he  never  so  wisely. — Taylor. 


SALT  IN  THE  SEAS. 

Many  people  imagine  that  the  ocean  water 
is  naturally  salt,  and  will  be  surprised  to 
know  that  the  salt  comes  from  rocks,  and  is 
washed  into  the  sea. 

The  sea  depends  on  the  disintegration  of 
rocks  on  land  for  its  saltness.  It  does  not 
originate  in  oceans  and  seas.  Rains  wash  it 
and  hold  it  in  solution  as  particles  are  liber- 
ated by  violence,  decomposition  and  gradual 
action  of  many  natural  forces.  All  stream- 
lets and  rivers,  therefore,  are  constantly  trans- 
porting salt  to  the  sea.  If  there  is  more  than 
can  be  held  in  solution,  then  it  accumulates 
in  masses  at  very  deep  points,  which,  in  the 
revolution  to  which  matter  is  subject,  may 
again  be  a  stratum  of  salt  somewhere  remote 
from  where  the  mass  was  found.  Thus,  the 
salt  mines  of  Portland,  and  the  vast  horizon- 
tal beds  of  pure  salt  in  Texas,  as  well  as  that 
mountain  of  rock  salt  in  St.  Domingo,  were 
collected  at  the  bottom  of  ancient  seas,  which 
are  now  dry  land  remote  from  water. 

There  are  places  in  Africa  where  the  pro- 
cess of  disintegration  of  salt  from  rock  is  reg- 
ularly going  on,  but  there  is  not  water-power 
enough  to  force  it  onward  to  the  sea.  Hence 
the  particles  are  spread  abroad  and  mixed 
with  the  soil.  The  negroes  of  northern  Africa, 
having  discovered  its  distribution  where  there 
is  no  water  to  dissolve  in  the  ground,  leach  it. 
In  that  way  they  separate  the  salt.  By  evap- 
orating the  water  holding  it  in  solution,  an 
excellent  article  for  domestic  purposes  is  pro- 
duced. Salt  pervades  the  earth.  It  exists  in 
the  grasses  and  most  vegetable  products  on 
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which  animals  feed.  In  that  way  they  derive 
enough  in  most  countries  to  meet  the  demands 
of  their  natures.  They  require  as  much  as 
civilized  humanity.  With  them  salt  is  neces- 
sary, as  with  ourselves,  for  keeping  the  organs 
of  vision  in  good  condition.  Stop  the  supply 
.and  blindness  would  ensue. — Exchange  paper. 


SOURCES  OF  HAPPINESS. 

Every  condition  of  life  has  its  advantages 
and  its  peculiar  sources  of  happiness.  It  is 
not  the  houses  and  the  streets  which  make 
the  city,  but  those  who  frequent  them ;  it  is 
not  the  acres  which  make  the  country,  but 
those  who  cultivate  them.  He  is  wisest  who 
<best  utilizes  his  circumstances,  or,  to  trans- 
late it,  our  surroundings ;  and  happiness,  if 
we  deserve  it,  will  find  us  wherever  our  lot 
may  be  cast. — Selected. 


LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

ILLINOIS  YEARLY  MEETING. 

As  this  new  meeting  has  been  projected  by 
Indiana  and  Baltimore  Yearly  Meetings,  from 
constituent  parts  of  both,  and  will  be  settled 
mext  fall,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  well  to  throw 
before  Friends  of  the  several  sections  of  our 
widely-extended  Society  some  particulars  con- 
cerning the  prospect. 

The  application  was,  in  the  first  place,  made 
by  Friends  scattered  over  a  vast  region  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  valley,  comprising  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska, and,  perhaps,  we  might  say,  West 
Kentucky  and  Minnesota.  The  two  Yearly 
Meetings  have  gone  through  all  the  forms  es- 
sential to  the  preliminary  arrangements,  by 
committees  to  visit  the  several  Quarterly  and 
other  meetings  of  the  section,  have  fully 
united  with  the  measure  and  appointed  com- 
mittees to  be  present  at  the  opening,  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  there  will  be  a  large  assem- 
blage on  the  occasion.  The  meeting  is  to  be 
held  (and  is  so  established)  on  the  second  Sec- 
ond day  preceding  the  last  First-day  in  Ninth 
month,  which  will  place  it  this  year  on  the 
thirteenth  of  the  month,  at  Clear  Creek,  Put- 
nam county,  Illinois.  The  Meeting  of  Min- 
isters and  Elders  will  be  held  on  the  Seventh- 
day  preceding,  and  a  Meeting  for  Worship 
on  First-day  ;  all  of  these  meetings  to  assem- 
ble at  ten  o'clock,  forenoon. 

Those  Friends  solicited  no  aid  from  the 
bodies  from  which  they  proposed  to  be  sepa- 
rated, intending  to  erect  suitable  buildings  of 
their  own,  by  making  a  large  addition  to  the 
-old  house  ;  but  such  have  been  the  trials  in 
that  section  that  they  must  have  aid  from 
their  friends.  This  aid  has  been  generously 
tendered  from  the  cities  of  Richmond,  Ind., 
New  York  and  Baltimore,  and  about  ten  or 


twelve  hundred  dollars  have  been  subscribed. 
Other  denominations  erect  edifices  worth  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  cannot  we 
build,  in  that  growing  and  promising  section, 
a  house  at  once  commensurate  with  the  great 
demand  ? 

The  successful  establishment  and  prosperity 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  depend  greatly  on  the 
comforts  and  accommodations  at  the  place  of 
assembling,  and  I  hope  subscription  lists  will 
be  opened  in  every  meeting,  and  every  dollar 
that  can  be  raised  for  the  object,  with  the  as- 
surance that  the  building  will  be  erected  in 
accordance  with  the  means  supplied. 

The  Building  Committee  will  meet  at  Ben- 
jaminville,  Illinois,  on  the  27th  of  this  Second 
month,  which  is  the  time  of  Blue  River 
Quarterly  Meeting,  to  consult  as  to  the  plans. 
Subscriptions  may  be  forwarded  to  Samuel 
B.  Walton,  West  Liberty,  Iowa,  one  of  the 
Committee.  H.  J. 

Baltimore,  Second  month  23,  1875. 


^SCRAPS^ 

FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


Owing  to  many  hindering  things  thy  letter 
has  remained  long  unanswered.  I  hope  thou 
art  prospering.  I  can  acknowledge  I  have 
been  favored  many  ways — helped  to  keep  the 
even  tenor  of  my  way — my  head  supported 
above  the  billows  which  have  many  times 
menaced  my  destruction,  and  I  now  feel  that 
my  time3  are  in  the  Divine  Hand.  My 
Father  will  care  for  me  and  help  me  to  beat 
all  my  burdens.  Language  cannot  convey 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  many  deep  provings 
I  have  had  in  a  variety  of  ways,  in  both 
spiritual  and  temporal  matters,  and  after  all 
this  deep  experience,  let  me  say  to  thee  as  a 
fellow-traveler  in  suffering,  try  by  all  means 
to  keep  a  good  heart,  trustiug  that  light  and 
help  will  spring  up,  perhaps  in  some  unex- 
pected quarter  not  forseen  by  us. 

Let  us,  thou  and  I,  place  ou rsel ves  in  the  sole 
care  and  keeping  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 
It  may  be,  that  after  all  this  deep  heart- 
searching,  He  will  be  pleased  to  use  us  to 
promote  His  cause  in  the  earth,  and  to  exalt 
His  name  among  the  children  of  men. 

We  lost  a  dear  cousin  the  other  day,  who 
died  very  suddenly.  She  was  at  meeting  on 
First-day.  A  minister  there  spoke  of  her 
impressions  that  some  one  in  the  meeting  had 
but  a  short  time  to  live,  and  alluded  to  the 
necessity  of  a  preparation.  Ofl  my  cousin's 
way  home,  she  told  her  family,  she  should 
not  be  at  meeting  again.  She  died  the  next 
day.  How  uncertain  is  life  and  all  its  pleas- 
ures! and  how  important  that  our  hopes  be 
fixed  upon  things  more  stable,  and  our  treas- 
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ures  be  where  there  is  neither  "  variableness, 
nor  shadow  of  turning." 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  ever  related  to 
thee  the  circumstance  of  which  the  commu- 
nication of  N.  H.  reminded  me,  concerning 
that  worthy  Friend  and  valued  Elder,  Roger 
Brooke,  of  which  he  himself  informed  me 
fifty  five  years  ago.  He  said  he  was  on  one 
occasion,  sitting  in  meeting  at  the  time  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  in  Baltimore,  when  that 
gentle,  tender-spirited  Friend,  Ann  Poultney, 
was  speaking,  in  her  affectionate  manner  and 
voice  ;  and  the  thought  passed  through  his 
mind,  rather  impatiently,  "  What  good  can 
such  preaching  do  f"  Just  at  this  time  he 
saw  Samuel  Thomas,  a  man  about  his  own 
age,  sitting  before  him,  all  broken  down  un- 
der her  ministry,  till  the  floor  was  wet  with 
his  tears.  This  lesson  has  been  an  instruct- 
ive one  to  me  from  that  day.  Much  depends 
upon  the  condition  of  the  hearers,  whether 
they  will  be  improved  by  a  discourse  or  not 
"The  preparations  of  the  heart  in  man,  and 
the  answer  of  the  tongue,  is  from  the  Lord  " 
— it  is  all  one  harmonious  labor. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  6,  1875. 


Notice. — The  next  Third  day  evening 
Meeting  will  be  held  at  Girard  avenue  Meet- 
ing-house, on  the  9th  of  Third  month,  1875, 
at  7i  o'clock. 

 —«»»_.—  . 

Hereafter  our  city  subscribers  will  re- 
ceive the  Intelligencer  through  the  mail,  in- 
stead of  by  a  carrier ;  this  will  reduce  the 
price  to  $2.60,  the  same  as  is  paid  by  our 
country  subscribers — the  extra  ten  cents  being 
the  price  of  postage,  which,  according  to  the 
new  postal  arrangement,  we  pre-pay.  If  those 
Friends  who  have  already  paid  $3.00  for  the 
present  volume  will  call  at  the  office,  No.  706 
Arch  street,  forty  cents  will  be  refunded. 

Our  Agent  requests  us  to  say,  that  any 
Friends  changing  their  residence,  will  oblige 
him  by  naming  not  only  the  new  post-office 
direction,  but  also  the  former  address,  as  in 
several  cases  the  same  name  occurs  more  than 
once  on  our  list. 

Although  we  have  reminded  our  subscrib- 
ers that  we  are  much  in  arrears  for  the  last 
volume,  we  cannot  begin  our  new  volume 
without  again  alluding  to  the  subject.  Our 
terms  are  in  advance,  but  the  last  volume  i3 


ended  with  a  large  amount  owing  to  us,  and 
but  few  have  paid  for  the  coming  year.  We- 
think  that  in  some  cases  Friends  have  not 
seen  their  bills,  which  have  been  in  the  folds 
of  the  paper. 

A  Keply  to  "  C.  C." — We  opened  our 
"  Scrap  Column  "  with  the  expressed  under- 
standing that  it  would  be  mainly  filled  with 
selections  from  private  letters,  which  are  often 
expressive  of  deep  personal  experiences,  sucb 
as  could  not  be  made  public  without  violating 
friendly  confidence.  These  experiences  are- 
often  helps  to  others  similarly  situated,  who- 
may  have  felt  they  were  walking  in  a  hitherto* 
untrodden  path. 

Lectures  on  History  by  J.  Thomas,  LL. 
D. — Dr.  Thomas  proposes  to  give  a  course  of 
twelve  historical  lectures,  at  the  Hall  of  the- 
Mercantile  Library,  commencing  on  Sixth- 
day  evening,  the  5th  of  Third  month.  Each 
lecture  will  treat  on  sojcie  one  important 
epoch  or  age,  as  the  Age  of  Pericles,  the  Age 
of  Luther,  etc.  It  will  be  the  especial  aim  of 
the  lecturer  to  give  not  merely  a  correct  his- 
tory of  the  actors  and  events,  but  also  a  true 
and  vivid  representation  of  the  prevailing' 
customs,  the  characteristic  habits  of  thought 
and  feeling,  etc.,  of  the  particular  age  treated, 
of. 

Essentially,  the  same  course  as  the  one  here- 
proposed,  has  been  delivered  before  large- 
audiences  (including  the  students  of  the  Nor- 
mal schools)  in  Trenton  and  Westchester.. 
Professor  Johnson,  Principal  of  the  State* 
Normal  School  at  Trenton,  remarks  :  "  The- 
course,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  has- 
been  a  great  success  in  every  particular.  The ' 
interest  aroused  by  your  first  lecture  has  not 
only  been  maintained,  but  greatly  augmented 
and  strengthened." 

Prof.  Maris,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Westchester,  speaking  of  the  course 
just  finished  in  that  school,  says,  among  other 
things,  "  I  can  freely  say  that  these  lectures 
possess  a  freshness  and  vigor  rarely  equalled.'*" 

The  lectures  will  be  illustrated,  when  need- 
ful, by  maps  and  pictures,  some  of  these  hav- 
ing been  expressly  made  for  the  present  course- 

"  Come  Thou  with  Us." — This  language- 
of  invitation,  more  than  three  thousand  years 
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id,  and  instinct  with  earnest  entreaty  and 
;;nder  pathos,  is  as  full  of  meaning  now  as 
,Then,  for  the  first  time,  it  fell  from  the  lips  of 
mt  ancient  leader,  Moses. 

In  the  records  of  the  semi-barbarous  ages, 
Mien  men  established  titles  by  force,  and  war 
ras  held  to  be  a  divinely-appointed  means  of 
ettling  national  and  tribal  difficulties,  there 
,re  found  many  striking  examples  of  assist- 
ance rendered  from  a  remembrance  of  kind 
tess  shown,  and  in  return  for  outspoken 
riendship.  The  sequel  of  the  incident  here 
Jluded  to  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  this, 
md  for  its  significance  is  worthy  of  notice. 

When  Deborah  sang,  "Blessed  above  women 
'jball  Jael,  the  wife  of  Heber,  the  Kenite,  be," 
t  was  in  acknowledgement  of  the  deliverance 
)f  Israel  from  imminent  danger  by  the  hands 
of  this  woman,  whose  family  were  the  descend- 
ants of  that  Jethro  to  whom  Moses  had  ex- 
tended the  invitation,  "  Come  thou  with  us, 
and  we  will  do  thee  good  :  for  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  good  concerning  Israel." 

If  we  have  read  this  old-time  record  to 
[profit,  the  lesson  it  teaches  is  not  that  the 
iatrocities  of  war  are  any  the  less  cruel  and 
inhuman  because  of  the  good  that  may  even- 
tuate therefrom,  but  that,  living  under  the 
Gospel  dispensation,  which  breathes  "Peace 
and  good  will  "  to  all,  we  should  be  ready  to 
embrace  every  fitting  opportunity  to  extend 
the  hand  and  offer  the  word  of  kind  encour- 
agement, making  the  opportunity,  if  need  be, 
I  that  no  human  heart  within  the  circle  of  our 
influence  may  hunger  for  lack  of  human  sym- 
pathy. 

The  lesson  reaches  beyond  this,  to  that  in- 
finite longing  for  "best  things"  felt  by  the 
soul  when  a  single  word  of  encouragement  has 
often  been  the  turning  point  in  spiritual  life. 

In  the  light  which  this  investigation  fur- 
nishes, let  us  look  around  over  our  meetings, 
and  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  things 
everywhere  exhibited. 

We  know  there  are  many  in  our  midst  who 
are  seldom  absent  from  publ  ic  worship  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  who  have  no  religious 
interest  outside  of  Friends,  yet  who  come  and 
go,  year  after  year,  being  with  us,  but  not  of 
us.  The  query  arises,  Have  any  said  to  these, 
"  Come,  cast  in  your  lots  with  us,  and  1  we  will 


do  you  good ;'  be  strength  to  us  in  bearing 
aloft  the  testimonies  of  Truth  as  we  have  re- 
ceived them,  and  we  will  share  with  you  the 
good  that  is  our  portion."  Alas  !  how  many 
of  these  have  turned  away  sorrowing,  feeling 
as  did  one  of  old,  "  No  man  cared  for  my 
soul!" 

It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  every  one  to  be 
reliant  and  self-sustained  ;  only  in  a  very  few 
are  the  wants  of  the  soul  so  met  and  satisfied 
that  they  can  walk  unfaltering,  asking  no 
more  than  they  find  within  themselves.  By 
far  the  larger  majority  of  the  human  family 
must  have  recognition  and  kindred  sympathy  ; 
soul  reaches  forth  to  touch  soul  and  mingle 
in  divine  companionship.    As  sang  the  poet : 

"  Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds 
Our  hearts  in  Christian  love  I 

The  fellowship  of  kindred  minds 
Is  like  to  that  above." 

The  tendency  of  our  profession  is  towards 
individuality,  a  centering  to  the  Source  and 
Fountain  of  life  within  ;  each  for  one,  so  anx- 
ious to  make  the  "  calling  and  election  sure,'' 
that  there  is  danger  of  our  neglecting  to  in- 
quire after  the  spiritual  health  of  a  brother 
or  a  sister. 

We  do  not,  as  a  people,  set  that  value  upon 
human  help  that  properly  belongs  to  it.  It 
was  the  compassionate  heart  of  Jesus,  His 
strong,  tender,  expressive  sympathy,  that 
drew  all  conditions  of  people  to  Him.  We 
have  need  to  petition  for  a  larger  measure 
of  His  all-embracing  love. 

We  would  not  say  that  these  souls  will  be 
required  at  our  hands,  yet  we  are  convinced 
that  there  rests  with  us  a  responsibility,  Bfi 
instruments  in  the  Divine  hand,  in  this  re- 
spect, that  we  will  not  be  excused  from  if  we 
fail  to  accept. 

Let  not  any  ask  who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things  ?  In  the  peaceable  kingdom  of  Christ, 
as  revealed  in  the  vision  of  the  Prophet,  he 
saw  the  day  when  the  fiercest  aud  the  strong- 
est should  be  led  by  "a  little  child."  Surely, 
in  the  warm,  unquestioning  faith  and  love 
that  marks  the  little  child,  we  may  say  to 
those  who  stand  without,  waiting  to  be  taken 
by  the  hand,  "  Come  with  us,  and  we  will  do 
you  good:  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  good 
concerning  (our)  Israel." 
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DIED. 

BARNARD. — On  the  18th  of  Eleventh  month, 
1874,  in  Princess  Ann  county,  Va.,  John  W.  Bar- 
nard, formerly  of  Chester  county,  Pa.,  aged  43  years. 

GALE.— Of  consumption,  on  the  18th  of  First 
month,  1875,  at  the  residence  of  her  grandfather, 
Sylvanus  Brown,  Pickering,  Ontario,  Pamelia  Jane, 
wife  of  John  H.  Gale,  in  the  28th  year  of  her  age  ; 
a  member  of  Pickering  Monthly  Meeting. 

LEEK. — On  the  30th  of  First  month,  1875,  in 
East  Nottingham,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  of  pneu- 
monia, Rachel  Leek,  aged  about  74  yeais  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Little  Elk  Particular  and  Nottingham  Monthly 
Meetings. 

BAILY. — On  the  8th  of  Second  month,  1875,  in 
Oxford,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  of  pneumonia,  Eliza- 
beth H.  Baily,  aged  68  years;  a  member  of  Little 
Elk  Particular  and  Nottingham  Monthly  Meetings. 

SCOTT. — On  the  12th  of  First  month,  1875,  in 
Danby,  Vt.,  Job  Scott,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age  ; 
a  member  and  minister  of  Danby  Monthly  Meeting. 

SEARING. — At  Brookston,  Ind.,  on  the  28th  of 
Twelfth  month,  1874,  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 
Joseph  R  ,  son  of  Charles  VV.  and  Jane  R.  Searing, 
in  the  26th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Scipio 
Monthly  Meeting.  Ever  pleasant,  kind  and  genial, 
he  was  beloved  by  those  who  knew  him. 

SEAMAN.— On  the  3d  of  Second  month,  1875, 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Ardon  Seaman,  in  her  82d  year  ; 
a^member  of  Jericho  Monthly  Meeting,  and  a  con- 
sistent Elder  thereof  for  many  years,  also  an  Over- 
seer of  Bethpage  Preparative  Meeting. 


READING. 

Why  should  people  read  ?  and  what  is  the 
real,  solid  value  of  printed  matter?  There 
are  three  good  reasons  for  reading,  and  we 
can  think  of  no  others.  They  are  :  to  be 
made  wiser,  to  be  made  nobler,  and  to  be  in- 
nocently recreated.  Books  which  neither  con- 
fer information  which  is  worth  having,  nor 
lift  the  spiritual  part  of  us  up  to  loftier  re- 
gions, nor,  by  judicious  diversion,  refreshen 
the  mind  for  further  serious  efforts,  are  bad 
books,  and  the  reading  of  such  is  invariably 
idleness,  and  not  unoften  the  most  dangerous 
kind  of  idleness.  Reading  is  not,  as  so  many 
people  now-a-days  seem  to  suppose,  good  in 
itself,  as  so  many  things  are  which  are  by  no 
means  as  highly  thought  of.  All  energy  that  is 
not  injurious,  wasteful,  or  subtracted  from  some 
other  effort  incumbent  upon  him  who  puts  it 
forth,  is  good;  as  walking,  riding,  boating, 
and  the  rest.  But  the  reading  of  which  we 
speak  cannot,  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
struction, be  regarded  as  energy.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  the  very  laziest  form  of  laziness. 
People  fly  to  it  when  they  think  they  have 
nothing  else  to  do,  and  they  flatter  themselves 
that  by  reading  they  are  really  doing  some 
thing ;  and  thus,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  they 
exonerate  themselves  from  the  obligation  of 
•  performing  some  duty  which  is  distasteful  to 
hem. —  Temple  Bar. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
No.  37. 
(Continued  from  page  12.) 

WALKS  ABOUT  ZION. 

One  of  my  most  thrilling- memories  of  Jen 
salem  will  be  that  of  our  visit  to  the  wailin 
place  of  the  Jews.    It  was  Sixth-day  evei 
ing,  and  it  is  their  custom  to  assemble  weekl 
for  this  purpose,  from  2  P.  M.  to  sunse 
The  place  is  just  outside  the  Temple  area,  an 
it  is  selected  as  containing  a  portion  of  th 
oldest  and  best  remains  of  the  foundatioi 
wall  of  the  ancient  sanctuary.    Some  of  th 
stones  are  twenty-five  feet  long  by  five  fee 
deep,  and  the  wall  is  of  such  tremendou 
durability  that  it  looks  firm  enough  to  endur 
many  centuries  more.  The  place  is  not  a  put 
lie  street  or  passage  way.    It  is  swept  quit 
clean  and  enclosed  by  a  modern-looking  wall 
and  here  the  children  of  Israel,  of  all  age 
and  both  sexes,  come  by  ones  and  twos,  til 
the  whole  space  of  the  wall,  perhaps  a  hun 
dred  feet,  was  quite  filled  with  wailers.  Mos 
lem  rule  forbids  them  to  approach  nearer  t< 
their  once  holy  hill,  and  here  they  have  fo: 
centuries  poured  out  their  sorrowful  pleadings 
to  the  Most  High.  Aged  patriarchs,  with  long 
flowing,  white  beards,  clad  in  the  long,  black 
coats,  called  gaberdines,  and  with  fur  caps 
on  their  heads,  were  here ;  and  there  was  n( 
mistaking  the  reality  of  their  emotion,  as  they 
kissed  fervently  the  wall  of  rock,  and  the 
great  tears  streamed  down  their  faces.  For 
a  time  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  no 
especial  order  to  their  service  of  lamentation 
and  prayer ;  but  I  at  length  perceived  that 
there  was  a  leader,  or  Rabbi,  who  repeated  a 
few  words,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  people 
made  a  monotonous,  broken  response.  Two 
Franciscan  monks,  who  had  been  fellow-voy- 
agers with  us  on  the  Mediterranean,  stood  by 
us,  and  I  inquired  of  them  the  meaning  of 
the  words.    One  of  them  kindly  gave  me  the 
following  translation : 

"Rabbi.  Because  of  our  kingdom  that  is 

desolated. 

People.  We  are  sorrowful,  and  we  "mourn ! 
Rabbi.  Because  of  the  Temple  which  is 
destroyed. 

People.  We  are  sorrowful,  and  we  mourn  ! 

Rabbi.  Because  of  the  walls  which  are 
broken  down. 

People.  We  are  sorrowful,  and  we  mourn  ! 

Rabbi.  Because  our  majesty  has  passed 
away. 

People.  We  are  sorrowful,  and  we  mourn  ! 
Rabbi.  Because  our  great  men  have  per- 
ished. 

People.  We  are  sorrowful,  and  we  mourn  ! 
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*  Rabbi.  Because  of  the  precious  stones  which 
e  burned. 

I  People.  We  are  sorrowful,  and  we  mourn  ! 
\Rabbi.  Because  our  priesthood  is  confused. 
\  People.  We  are  sorrowful,  and  we  mourn  ! 

Rabbi.  Because  our  kings  are  disregarded. 

People.  We  aresorrrwful,  and  we  mourn  !" 
j  I  Rabbi.  We  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord  !  have 

ty  on  Zion  ! 

\People.  Assemble  again  the  children  of 
♦rusalem. 

\  Rabbi.  Make  us  to  come,  O  Saviour  of 
ion  ! 

f  People.  Speak  in  favor  of  Jerusalem  ! 

I Rabbi.  The  beauty  and  majesty  which  sur- 

Jiind  Zion ! 

fPeople.  Look  favorably  towards  Jerusalem ! 
\Rabbi.  Be  pleased  that  the  royal  dominion 
!  Zion  be  soon  re-established  ! 
Weople.  Console  those  who  weep  over  Jeru- 
jtlem ! 

iRabbi.  Let  peace  and  felicity  enter  in  Zion  ! 
I People.  And  let  the  scepter  and  power  be 
psed  up  in  Jerusalem 

'It  must  be  a  hard  heart  indeed  that  can 
bness,  unmoved,  this  overpowering  scene, 
pthing  appeared  to  us  in  a  ridiculous  light, 
I;  there  was  no  attempt  at  any  imposture, 
d  no  superstitious  rites  marred  the  pathetic 
Hemnity  of  this  appeal  to  the  Divine  com- 
[ssion. 

Bit  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  an 
closure  containing  several  very  ancient 
me  trees  and  a  few  cypresses.  This  place  is 
Bed  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  We 
locked  at  the  low  door,  and  were  admitted 
10  the  garden  by  a  Latin  monk.    It  is  laid 

t  in  flower  beds,  bordered  with  rosemary, 

d,  as  soon  as  we  showed  an  interest  in  the 
ji-fashiond  plants,  the  attendant  monk,  much 
leased,  gathered  us  plentiful  bouquets  of 
jsemary,  globe  amaranthe,  marigold,  cbrys- 
Ithemums  and  roses,  telling  us  there  were 
inty  of  them  and  we  were  very  welcome, 
je  was  the  only  caretaker  of  the  flowers,  and 
ismed  to  love  them  as  if  they  were  his  chil- 
ien.    There  were  fourteen  stations  for  prayer 

the  wall,  and  the  good  father  troubled  us 
|t  with  any  recital  of  the  sad,  sublime  story 
bich  so  long  has  thrilled  the  hearts  of  men. 

'  course,  the  locality  is  more  than  doubtful, 
Id  the  Greeks  have  selected  another  spot  as 
»re  likely  to  have  been  the  place  to  which 
BUS  and  His  disciples  frequently  resorted  ; 

t  really  it  matters  very  little  which  we  con- 
fer the  consecrated  place,  the  whole  western 
fcuntain  side  being  so  thoroughly  associated 

th  the  life  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  garden 
■prayer  and  of  agony  may  be  very  reason- 
ly  presumed  to  have  been  large  enough  to 

)lude  both  sites. 

The  slopes  of  Olivet  are  also  associated  with 


the  pathetic  story  of  the  sorrow  of  David  in 
the  days  of  the  rebellion  of  Absalom  {2  Sam- 
uel, xv,  30) : 

"  David  went  up  by  the  ascent  of  Mount 
Olivet,  and  wept  as  he  went  up,  and  had  his 
head  covered  ;  and  he  went  barefoot ;  and  all 
the  people  that  was  with  him  covered  every 
man  his  head,  and  they  went  up,  weeping  as 
they  went  up." 

To  make  a  visit  to  Bethlehem,  we  took 
into  our  service  a  venerable  Jewish  guide, 
Moses  Jacob  Misrachi,  and  placed  ourselves 
under  his  care  for  the  day.  He  is  ready  at 
the  hotel  at  an  early  hour,  with  three  reso- 
lute-looking donkeys  and  our  two  boys,  Abba 
and  Hassan.  Our  little  beasts  are  gaily 
caparisoned,  and  accept  their  appointed  bur- 
dens without  complaint,  and  v/e  set  forth 
with  our  little  caravan.  So,  out  of  the  Jaffa 
gate,  dowrn  we  go  into  the  valley  of  the  sons 
of  Hinnom — past  the  reputed  pool  of  Beth- 
sheba — past  the  Jewish  hospital  and  out  into 
the  fertile  plain  of  Ephrath.  There  has  been 
rain  enough  to  moisten  the  parched  earth  suf- 
ficiently to  admit  the  plough,  and  the  hus- 
bandmen are  at  work  with  their  rude  imple- 
ments and  their  astonishingly  small  oien, 
scarcely  bigger  than  calves,  loosening  the 
soil  for  sowing.  Crocuses  and  other  flowers 
are  springing  up  everywhere,  and  little 
patches  of  green  grass  give  promise  of  greater 
things  to  be,  when  the  rain  shall  come  yet 
more  bountifully.  As  we  ride  on,  we  have 
frequent  glimpses  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  its  deep 
valley,  and  a  fine  view  of  the  distant  moun- 
tains  of  Moab,  and  soon  we  come  in  view  of 
the  town  of  Bethlehem.  Just,  by  the  way- 
side is  a  small  dome  on  a  square  white  build- 
ing, which  marks  the  place  of  the  death  and 
burial  of  the  beloved  Rachel  (Genesis  xxxv, 
19).  Here  we  dismounted  and  walked  round 
the  building,  which  shelters  the  tomb  of  the 
mother  of  a  great  people.  The  grass  was 
growing  green  among  the  stones,  and  the 
flowers  were  blooming,  and  I  gathered  the 
delicate  white  crocus  as  a  memorial  of  this 
most  interesting  locality.  Moslem  graves 
are  all  around  the  tomb  of  the  Hebrew 
mother,  and  Moslems  claim  the  very  dust 
which  lies  within.  The  aged  Moses  awaits 
our  pleasure  patiently,  and  I  suggest  that 
it  will  be  an  agreeable  variety  to  walk  into 
Bethlehem  from  this  place.  Moses  walks 
with  us,  and  tells  us  of  the  kindnesses  he  has 
received  from  good  Christian  people,  speak- 
ing with  the  greatest  affection  of  Dr.  Bar- 
clay and  his  family,  and  of  the  good  Bishop 
Gobat,  and  other  missionaries,  ami  manifests 
the  greatest  joy  when  my  friend  tells  him 
she  has  known  Dr.  Barclay  and  his  family. 
I  ask  him  if  these  good  men  have  not  tried 
to  make  a  Christian  of  him.    '  Yes,  often," 
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says  Mose?,  with  a  sigh  ;  "  but  the  children 
of  Israel  must  be  faithful  to  their  God." 
And  then  I  tell  the  old  man  how  much  I 
have  wished  that  they  could  have  the  land 
of  their  fathers  again.  "When  He  wills," 
replies  Moses,  reverently  pointing  upward. 
"  If  we  did  not  have  cur  land  again,  then 
God's  word  would  be  broken."  And  then 
he  tells  us  about  his  aged  mother,  more 
than  a  hundred  years  old,  who  lives  with 
him  in  Jerusalem,  and  who  is  yet  able  to 
get  about.  "  And  when  she  can  walk  no 
more,"  he  says,  with  an  affectionate  gesture, 
"I  will  carry  her  in  my  arms!"  We  be- 
come interested  in  the  old  man,  as  he  talks 
on,  and  tells  us  that  his  native  country  was 
amid  the  mountains  of  Georgia,  and  that  he 
has  travelled  through  many  lands  before 
coming  to  end  his  pilgrimage  in  this  sacred 
place.  But  we  are  very  close  to  Bethlehem 
now,  and  remount  our  little  beasts  and  ride 
into  the  squalid,  miserable  town.  Loath- 
some beggars  come  screaming  round  us— 
sick,  sore,  lame,  halt  or  blind.  It  is  in  vain 
to  give  alms — it  only  increases  the  pressure 
of  the  crowd — and  we  are  glad  to  dismount 
at  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  and  seek  ref- 
uge in  its  silence. 
^  We  are  most  kindly  received  by  the  Fran- 
ciscan monks,  who  have  charge  of  the  sacred 
places,  and  when  we  have  rested  a  little,  one 
of  the  brethren  conducts  us  to  the  chapel, 
and  then  to  the  two  rock-hewn  troughs, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  the  birth-place 
and  the  cradle  of  the  Babe.  There  are  altars 
and  votive  lamps  and  paintings,  and  much 
tawdry  ornamentation  of  the  grotto  in  which 
these  spots  are  pointed  out,  and  one  feels  dis- 
tressed and  disappointed  to  find  such  an  air 
of  unreality  about  this  most  unquestioned  of 
all  the  sacred  places.  A  dungeon-like  room, 
and  study  of  St.  Jerome,  are  also  shown,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  pathetic  interest  to  learn 
that  the  studies  and  labors  of  the  mediaeval 
father  were  pursued  in  so  drear  a  place. 

The  monks  supplemented  our  lunch  with 
coffee  and  a  very  generous  bottle  of  Bethle- 
hem wine  of  their  own  manufacture,  and 
spread  our  repast  in  the  brightest  end  of 
their  large  dining  saloon.  Above  us  is  a 
beautiful  portrait  of  St.  Jerome,  while  in 
front  hangs  a  painting  of  the  present  pontiff 
Pius  IX  in  his  youth.  Through  the  thick 
wall  we  hear  nothing  of  the  barbaric  clamor 
which  troubles  the  streets  without — quiet, 
neatness,  artistic  ornamentation  and  order 
reign  in  the  convent — and  we  take  leave  with 
feelings  of  real  satisfaction  and  gratitude, 
without  compromising  our  general  sentiment 
of  disapproval  of  the  custom  of  men  seclud- 
ing themselves  from  the  common  life  of  hu- 
manity, in  monastic  communities.  Passing 


out  of  the  great  door  into  the  clamorous  sti 
again,  we  are  besieged  by  a  troupe  of  begg 
and  by  a  band  of  dealers  in  toys  and  trink 
who  are  hardly  less  urgent  in  their  demai 
The  chief  business  of  Bethlehem  seems  to 
the  manufacture  of  beads,  rosaries,  cros 
necklaces  and  bracelets  from  olive-wood,  fi 
the  mother-of-pearl  oyster-shell  of  the  ] 
Sea,  and  from  amber.  On  the  great  pea 
shells  they  sculpture  rudely  scenes  of  sac 
interest,  such  as  the  Flight  into  Egypt, 
Last  Supper,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Adorat 
of  the  Magi,  and  the  Ascension.  The  mis 
and  poverty  .of  the  people  seemed  to  me 
greater  than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  J( 
salem.  I  am  most  glad  to  ride  away  fr 
the  town  into  the  sunny  and  tranquil  pi 
again,  and  in  the  pleasant  afternoon 
traverse  once  more  the  pathways  oft  bei 
trodden  by  the  feet  of  patriarchs,  propl 
and  saints.  The  approach  to  Jerusalem 
this  direction  is  most  pleasant,  and  the  ( 
presents  quite  a  different  aspect  from  t 
from  the  heights  of  Olivet. 

"  All  that  walk  the  earth  are  but  a  handful. 
To  the  tribes  that  slumber  in  its  bosom  !" 

This  truth  is  strikingly  illustrated  in 
vast  area  of  graves  and  tombs  around  J< 
salem.  Jew,  Moslem  and  Christian  h 
laid  down  to  rest  here  for  so  many  ages,  t 
we  may  almost  fancy  the  very  clods  that 
beneath  our  feet  to  be  the  dust  of  human 
Those  who  look  for  the  personal  second  c( 
ing  and  reign  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  on  eai 
believe  that  in  this  place  will  be  the  res 
rection  of  the  dead,  and  the  final  judgme 
The  Moslem  expects  Mohammed  to  reapp( 
and  that  he  will  sit  on  a  projecting  colu 
that  is  built  into  the  wall  of  the  city  o^ 
hanging  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  be 
judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead.  The  J 
expects  here  an  ingathering  of  all  his  scatte 
tribes,  and  the  restoration  of  a  mighty  pri 
of  the  house  of  David,  while  the  Greek  i 
Latin  Christians  look  as  definitely  for  the 
turn  of  the  crucified  Jesus  to  the  city  of  I 
martyrdom,  as  Prince  and  Judge.       S.  K 

Eleventh  month  BOth,  1874. 


Working  and  Waiting. — There  are  i 
things  that  always  pay — working  and  wi; 
ing.  Either  is  useless  without  the  othj 
Both  united  are  invincibly  and  inevita 
triumphant.  He  who  waits  without  work 
is  simply  a  man  yielding  to  sloth  and  despi 
He  who  works  without  waiting  is  ever  fit 
in  his  strivings,  and  misses  results  by  im' 
tience.  He  who  works  steadily  and  w* 
patiently  may  have  a  long  journey  bef 
him,  but  at  its  close  he  will  find  his  rewa 
— Exchange. 
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SUFFERERS  IN  THE  WEST. 

We  are  more  than  willing  to  call  the  atten- 
n  of  Friends  to  the  subject  of  the  follow- 
\  letter.  We  have  little  doubt  that  if 
iends  near  the  seat  of  destitution,  in  Kan- 
jj  and  Nebraska,  would  ascertain  whether 
y,  and  how  many,  of  our  members  have 
en  sufferers  so  as  to  need  aid,  that  aid  will 
forthcoming.  Probably  many  Friends  are 
thholding  their  contributions,  because  they 
i.ve  no  definite  information  as  to  the  need, 
»r  as  to  any  plan  by  which  what  they  give 
ay  reach  the  sufferers. — Eds. 

Mors  of  friends'  Intelligencer  : 

I  have  noticed  in  the  two  late  numbers  of 
i  e  Intelligencer  articles  concerning  the  desti- 
:  tion  of  the  inhabitants  of  portions  of  Ne- 
^•aska  and  Kansas. 

[  Although  many  Friends  have,  no  doubt, 
jven  aid  towards  alleviating  the  general  dis- 
iess  there,  yet  there  is  a  duty  devolving  upon 
i  to  act  in  a  Society  capacity,  if  there  are 
ly  of  the  sufferers  who  are  in  membership 
ith  Friends. 

If  such  is  the  case,  it  becomes  our  special 
uty  to  put  ourselves  in  the  way  to  render 
lem  the  assistance  they  so  much  need. 

Few  of  us  who  have  the  comforts  of  life, 
|nd  abundance  at  our  disposal,  can  realize 
feie  utter  strippedness  of  resources  among 
aose  who  have  endeavored  to  establish  a 
ew  home  on  the  prairies  in  those  States. 
I Vith  many,  their  capital  is  all  used  up  in 
payments  for  land,  erecting  a  few  small 
uildings,  and  obtaining  stock  and  farm  im- 
i  lements.  Their  year's  living  and  future 
iieeds  depend  upon  the  present  crops,  and 
rtien  these  are  snatched  from  them  their  case 
•ecomes  hard  indeed. 

This  is  the  general  condition  of  the  settlers 
>n  the  border  now  claiming  our  sympathy 
tmd  assistance. 

Let  us  not  suppose  the  amount  already 
riven  will  suffice.  Four  months  must  elapse 
oefore  the  earliest  vegetables  can  be  produced 
Tom  the  land,  and  from  six  to  eight  months 
oefore  grain  crops  can  be  available. 

What  small  resources  they  possess  will  be 
first  used,  and  therefore  the  next  six  months 
;here  will  be  the  severest  strain  to  meet  the 
oecessities  of  life  and  provide  for  coming 
farm  operations. 

I  would  suggest  that  Friends,  in  their  re- 
spective localities  or  meetings,  take  the  mat- 
ter into  consideration,  and  see  what  amount 
jan  be  raised  for  the  assistance  of  members 
)f  our  own  Society  first,  and  if  more  than 
idequate  should  be  collected,  distribute 
imongst  the  needy  at  large.    By  proper  ef- 1 


forts,  reliable  channels  will  open  through 
which  to  distribute  the  appropriate  funds  for 
the  needy  and  deserving. 

No  doubt  many  will  feel  they  are  now- 
taxed  heavily  to  meet  the  demands  upon  their 
resources;  but  I  would  suggest  that  we  con- 
sider the  many  comforts,  not  to  say  luxuries, 
we  enjoy.  Can  we  not  forego  some  of  these, 
that  we  may  minister  to  the  dire  necessity  of 
those  who  have  economized,  labored  and 
toiled  for  subsistence  and  a  home,  and  whose 
resources  are  now  blasted,  and  by  means  such 
as  no  foresight  on  their  part  could  have  pre- 
vented? 

Let  us  reflect  that  if,  out  of  our  abun- 
dance, we  are  not  willing  to  share  a  portion 
with  the  unfortunate,  our  love  towards  our 
fellows  is  not  of  that  character  evinced  by 
early  Christians  and  imposed  by  Christ  upon 
such  as  would  be  His  disciples. 

Stephen  R.  Hicks, 

Old  Wcsibury,  X.  /. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
CELESTIAL  VISITANTS. 

As  the  Intelligencer  is  often  freighted  with 
scientific  as  well  as  religious  intelligence,  and 
is  thus  of  increased  value  and  interest,  I  have 
thought  it  might  be  gratifying  to  its  numerous 
readers  to  have  a  brief  account  of  some  re- 
markable phenomenon  occurring  vsithiu  the 
range  of  vision  of  the  remotest  western  Quar- 
terly Meeting  of  Friends  on  this  continent. 

About  ten  o'clock  on  Fifth-day  morning, 
the  11th  inst.,  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  our 
little  city  of  3000  people  left  their  stores, 
shops  and  dwellings  to  look  upon  a  phenom- 
enon of  rare  beauty. 

Fully  one  fourth  of  the  visible  heavens  was 
spanned  by  an  immense  circle.  The  Mount 
Pleasant  Journal  describes  it  thus  :  "At  reg- 
ular Intervals  around  this  circle  were  Been 
sun-dogs,  or  lu  minous  points,  each  larger  than  a 
full  moon.  Inside  the  circle  floated  a  pecu- 
liarly brilliant  segment  of  a  rainbow.  It  had 
all  the  brilliant  vivid  coloring  of  the  bright- 
est rainbow,  yet  seemed  but  a  fragment  of  a 
bow,  not  spanning  more  than  half  the  space 
of  the  circle's  diameter." 

While  displays  of  this  character  have  been 
frequent,  our  oldest  inhabitant  never  before 
looked  upon  one  of  such  magnificence.  The 
sun  was  shining  brilliantly,  and  the  atmos- 
phere intensely  cold. 

On  bixth-day  evening,  the  12th  inst,,  at 
about  103  o'clock,  there  appeared  an  imnense 
meteor,  resembling  a  great  ball  of  fire,  illum- 
inating the  whole  firmament  and  giving  a 
greenish  tint  to  all  perceptible  objects.  Our 
friends  Dr.  C.  F.  Marsh  and  wife,  of  this  city, 
represent  it  as  a  bright  light,  resembling  a 
heavy  discharge  of  lightning.  Subsequently 
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the  aerolite  came  into  view  from  the  south- 
east, leaving  a  brilliant  track  of  light  behind 
it.  The  body  appeared  to  be  pear-shaped, 
the  larger  end  foremost. 

The  Free  Press,  of  this  city,  says :  "It 
passed  the  meridian  at  an  estimated  altitude 
of  thirty  degrees  from  the  horizon,  and,  ad- 
hering to  a  straight  line,  disappeared  in  the 
northwest,  being  obscured  by  the  intervention 
of  some  buildings."  They  think  that  "  eight 
or  ten  minutes  elapsed  from  the  time  they 
saw  the  flash  until  they  heard  the  report; 
there  appeared  to  be  a  compound  detonation, 
one  report  following  the  other  as  an  echo." 
The  concussion  was  very  great ;  our  next 
neighbor  compared  the  noise  to  tbe  rolling  of 
barrels  down  the  roof ;  others  were  wakened, 
supposing  their  houses  to  be  on  fire  from  light- 
ning. The  jarring  of  the  windows  was  exces- 
sive. 

This  phenomenon  was  witnessed  by  several 
of  the  College  students.  Prof.  J.  M.  Mans- 
field, of  the  University,  who  has  given  much 
study  to  the  subject,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
visitor  was  a  detonating  aerolite,  and,  con- 
sidering the  extent  of  the  arc  it  described  on 
its  passage,  and  the  number  of  degrees  it  ap- 
peared above  the  horizon,  it  could  not  have 
been  nearer  than  ninety  mile3  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth. 

The  loud  report  was  heard  by  many  per- 
sons from  four  to  ten  minutes  after  the  meteor 
passed  over  this  city.  It  seemed  very  near 
the  earth,  and  some  say  they  heard  a  weird 
hissing  sound. 

No  doubt  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Intel- 
ligencer (like  myself)  have  seen  the  meteoric 
stones  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Whether  the  one  that  passed 
over  us  was  dissolved  into  dust,  or  is  buried 
from  sight  beneath  the  soil,  is  a  question  we 
are  unable  yet  to  solve.  We  should  be 
pleased  to  obtain  a  portion  of  this  celestial,  to 
place  beside  the  terrestrial  sparkling  geodes 
found  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  in  which  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow  have  for  ages  played 
among  the  crystals. 

Joseph  A.  Dug  dale. 

ML  Pleasant,  Iowa,  2d  mo.  21,  1875. 


On  the  Bright  Side. — "  I  am  on  the 
bright  side  of  seventy,"  said  an  aged  man  of 
God ;  "  the  bright  side,  because  nearer  to 
everlasting  glory."  "Nature  fails,"  said  an- 
other, "  but  I  am  happy."  "  My  work  is 
done,"  said  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon, 
when  eighty  four  years  old  ;  "  I  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  go  to  my  Father."  To  an  hum- 
ble Christian  it  was  remarked,  "  I  fear  you 
are  near  another  world."  "  Fear  it,  sir  !"  he 
replied,  "  I  know  I  am  ;  but,  blessed  be  the 
Lord,  I  do  not  fear  it,  I  hope  it." 


"  FINISH  THY  WORK,  THEN  REST." 

Finish  tby  work,  the  time  is  short, 

The  sun  is  in  the  west, 
The  night  is  coming  on — till  then, 

Think  not  of  res". 

Yes,  finish  all  thy  work,  then  rest — 

Till  then,  rest  never; 
The  rest  prepared  for  thee  by  God 

Is  rest  forever. 

Finish  thy  work,  then  wipe  thy  brow, 

Ungird  thee  from  thy  toil  ; 
Take  breath  ;  and  from  each  weary  limb 

Shake  off  the  soil. 

Finish  thy  work,  then  sit  thee  down 

On  some  celestial  bill, 
And  of  its  strength-reviving  air 

Take  thou  thy  fill, 

Finish  thy  work,  then  go  in  peace" — 

Life's  battle  fought  and  won — 
Hear  from  the  throne  thy  Master's  voice,. 

"Well  done  I  well  done!" 

Finish  thy  work,  then  take  thy  harp, 

-Give  praise  to  God  above  j 
Sing  a  new  song  of  mighty  joy 

And  endless  love. 

Give  thanks  to  Him  who  held  thee  up 

In  all  thy  paths  below  ; 
Who  sees  thee  faithful  unto  death, 

And  crowns  thee  now. 

ti.  S.  Miller^ 

MOUNT  TABOR. 

BY  JOHN  HAY. 

On  Tabor's  height  a  glory  came, 
And,  shrined  in  clouds  of  lambent  flame, 
The  awe-struck,  hushed  disciples  saw 
Christ  and  the  prophets  of  the  law  ; 
Moses,  whose  grand  and  awful  face 
Of  Sinai's  thunder  bore  the  trace, 
And  wise  Elias,  in  his  eyes 
The  shade  of  Israel's  prophecies, 
Stood  in  that  vast  mysterious  light 
Than  Syrian  noons  more  purely  bright, 
One  on  each  hand — and  high  between 
Shone  forth  the  godlike  Nazarene. 
They  bowed  their  heads  in  holy  fright, 
No  mortal  eyes  could  bear  the  sight, 
And  when  they  looked  again,  behold  ! 
The  fiery  clouds  had  backward  rolled, 
And  borne  aloft,  in  grand? ur  lonely, 
Nothing  was  left  "  save  Jesus  only." 
Resplendent  type  of  things  to  be  ! 
We  read  its  mystery  to-day 
With  clearer  eyes  than  even  they, 
The  fisher  saints  of  Galilee. 
We  see  the  Christ  stand  out  between 
The  ancient  law  and  faith  serene, 
Spirit  and  letter — but  above 
Spirit  and  letter  both  was  Love. 
Led  by  the  hand  of  Jacob's  God 
Through  wastes  of  old  a  path  was  trod 
By  which  the  savage  world  could  move 
Upward  through  law  and  faith  to  love. 
And  there  in  Tabor's  harmless  flame 
The  crowning  revelation  came. 
The  old  world  knelt  in  homage  due, 
The  prophets  near  in  reverence  drew, 
Law  ceased  its  mission  to  fulfill 
And  Love  was  Lord  on  Tabor's  hill. 
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So  now,  while  creeds  perplex  the  mind 
And  wranglings  load  the  weary  wind, 
When  all  the  air  is  filled  with  words 
And  texts  that  ring  like  clashing  swords, 
Still,  as  for  refuge,  we  may  turn 
Where  Tabor's  shrining  glories  burn — 
The  soul  of  antique  Israel  gone — 
And  nothing  left  but  Christ  alone. 

— Scribner  for  January. 


Once  upon  a  time,  the  conversation  having 
trned,  in  presence  of  Dr.  Franklin,  upon 
ches,  and  a  young  person  in  the  company 
iving  expressed  his  surprise  that  they  ever 
tould  be  attended  with  such  anxiety  and 
ilicitude — instancing  one  of  his  acquaint- 
lces,  who,  though  in  possession  of  unbounded 
ealth,  yet  was  as  busy  and  more  anxious 
tan  the  most  assiduous  clerk  in  his  counting- 
>use.  The  doctor  took  an  apple  from  a 
uit-basket  and  presented  it  to  a  little  child, 
tio  could  just  totter  about  the  room.  The 
lild  could  scarcely  grasp  it  in  his  hand.  He 
|*en  gave  it  another,  which  occupied  the 
jfher  hand.  Then  choosing  a  third,  remark - 
>le  for  its  size  and  beauty,  he  presented  that 
so.  The  child,  after  many  ineffectual  at- 
mpts  to  hold  the  three,  dropped  the  last  on 
ifi  carpet,  and  burst  into  tears.  "  See  there," 
m  the  philosopher,  "  there  is  a  little  man 
ith  more  riches  than  he  can  enjoy  I" 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 
FOR  SECOND  MONTH. 


in  during  some  portion  of  the  24 

hours  

|,in  all  or  nearly  all  day  

raw,  including  very  light  falls  

pady,  without  storms  

tear,  as  ordinarily  accepted  

Total...".    

■MPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS,  ETC. 

ten  temperature  of  Second  mo.,  per 

HNnna.  Hospital  

whest  point  attained  during  month, 

ienna.  Hospital  

west  point  reached,  per  Penna. 
pospital  ,  

hn  during  the  month,  per  Penna. 
[Hospital  

jatTHS  during  the  month,  being  four 
imrrent  weeks  for  each  year  


I'erage  of  the  mean  temperature  of 
(Second  month  for  the  past  86  years 
an  of  Second  mo.,  18*75,  up  to  19th, 

nclusive  

jjhest  mean  of  temperature  during 

hat  entire  period,  1857   

west  mean  of  temperature  during 
hat  entire  period,  1815  and  1838... 


1874 

1875 

Days. 

Day  p. 

2 

2 

0 

3 

6 
7 

8 
1 

13 

14 

28 

28 

1874 

1875 

Deg. 

Deg. 

33.75 

26.55 

72.00 

58.00 

12.00 

—  2.00 

Inches. 

Inches. 

2.82 

2.84 

Numb'r. 

Numb'r. 

1263 

1467 

Deg. 

30.80 

21.70 

41.03 

24.00 


WINTER  TEMPERATURES. 

I  Pegs. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  three  winter  months 

of  1873  and  1874   36.38- 

Mean  do  do  do  1874  and  1875..  29.42 
Average  of  the  winter  temperature  for  the 

past  85  years  

Highest  winter  mean  occurring  during  that 

entire  period,  1827-28  and  1850-51  

Lowest  winter  mean  occurring  during  that 

entire  period,  1814-15  and  1835-36.  


31.51 


38.33 


26.0C- 


The  two  years  (1875  and  1838)  when  the  temper- 
ature of  the  Second  month  descended  to  24  dpgrees, 
are  the  only  instances  found  as  low  as  that  point 
during  the  long  period  of  eighty-six  years ;  while,  as 
to  the  means  of  the  three  winter  months,  as  low  as 
26  degrees  as  a  winter  mean  has  been  recorded  only 
eight  times,  and  all  these  previous  to  1832 

The  above  record,  independent  of  our  own  feel- 
ings, makes  it  certain  we  have  bad  not  only  a  very 
cold  Second  month,  but  a  very  cold  winter.  The 
valuable  space  of  the  Intelligencer  forbids  ourgoi^g 
much  into  detail,  but  such  as  desire  more  minutiae- 
are  referred  to  the  North  American  and  United  States 
Gazette  of  this  city,  where  we  have  published  a  much 
fuller  review.  On  the  8th  of  the  month  we  were 
told  that  "  the  Niagara  river,  below  the  Falls,  is 
now  completely  covered  by  an  ice-bridge,  which 
will  probably  remain  solid  until  spring.  Ice-moun- 
tains reach  nearly  to  the  edge  of  the  falls." 

On  the  same  day  and  the  succeeding  it  was  said 
the  mercury  fell  to  from  19°  to  21°  below  zero  !  The 
10th  was  also  an  excessively  cold  day.  Reports 
from  various  points  in  Pennsylvania  chronicled 
from  7°  to  11°  below  zero,  while  at  other  places, 
such  as  Quebec,  Omaha  and  Puny  Sound,  10°,  11°. 
16°,  21°  and  23°  below  were  reported.  At  the  same 
time,  the  ice  was  so  firmly  packed  between  Staten 
Island  and  Bergen  Point,  that  hnudreds  of  people 
crossed  on  it  to  reach  New  York,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  teams  also  passed  over  in  safety.  It  is  said 
an  event  of  this  kind  has  not  been  known  in  the 
present  century. 

On  the  11th  a  heavy  snow-storm  prevailed 
through  portions  of  Pennsylvania.  At  Williams- 
port  and  other  places  reaching  a  depth  of  two  feet. 
•  The  Schuylkill  has  been  effectually  closed  by 
the  ice  embargo,  and  up  to  and  even  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month,  the  ice  remained  backed  up  un- 
til it  had  reached  the  level  of  the  pool  above,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  see  the  water  as  it  came  over 
the  dam.  From  this  point  downward  was  a  mass 
of  broken  ice  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

On  the  21st  the  writer  drove  up  the  Schuylkill 
road  to  the  Wissahickon,  and  along  its  banks,  for  a 
considerable  distance,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
being  able  to  see  the  water  come  over  the  dam, 
the  same  state  of  things  existed.  Tn  some  places 
only  a  single  carriage  road  had  been  cleared 
through  the  mass  of  broken  ice  which  had  been 
floated  onto  the  road  by  the  freshet  of  the  3d  and 
4th  of  the  month,  entirely  cutting  off  all  travel. 

The  Delaware,  above  the  city,  has  been  closed, 
but  between  here  and  Camden  a  passage  way  has 
been  kept  open  by  the  Ferry  boats.  From  Port 
Richmond  up,  the  river  has  been  completely  closed, 
and  at  Beverly  persons  were  crossing  in  sleighs. 
The  ice-boats  have  done  good  service,  and  naviga- 
tion has  not  been  much  interfered  with. 

As  an  incident  of  the  season  it  maybe  men- 
tioned that,  on  the  12th  of  First  month,  twelve  loco- 
motives were  frozen  up  on  the  C.  B.  and  Q.  Rail- 
way, near  Burlington,  Vt.  J.  M.  Ellis. 

Philadelphia,  Third  month  1st,  1875. 
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E.  S.  Phelps'  excellent  essays  upon  the 
subject  "  What  to  Wear,"  deal  many  telling 
blows  on  the  side  of  good  sense,  health  and 
rational  thought.  She  is  thoroughly  in  earn- 
nest,  and  her  readers  must  feel  that  there  is 
a  measure,  at  least,  of  truth  in  some  of  her 
forcible  criticisms.  A  Western  exchange 
says,  that  dress  reforms  will  aim  at  four  dis- 
tinct things  ;  greater  dependence  of  individ- 
ual action ;  more  permanence  in  what  have 
been  found  to  be  useful  and  tasteful  fashions ; 
a  resolute  discarding  of  whatever  is  immod- 
est or  unhealthful ;  and  a  limitation  of  money, 
labor,  time  and  thoughts,  so  that  other  duties 
may  not  be  robbed  of  their  proper  claims. 

NOTICES. 

Haddonfield  First-day  School  Quarterly  Union 
will  bold  its  next  meeting  at  Medford,  N.  J.,  on 
Seventh- day  the  twenty-seventh  of  Third  month 
next,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Cars  leave  Market  street  Wharf  at  10.30  A.  M. 

Emmor  Roberts,  Clerk. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

3d  mo.  Vtb,  Reading,  Pa.,  2  P.  M. 
it     «       "     Abington,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
«     »       «     Chester,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

«     "  21st,  Gwvnedd,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

ft  11  28th,  Centredale,  Iowa,  3  P.  M. 
u     «       <<     Octorara,  Md.,  3  P.  M. 


FRIENDS'  CHARITY  FUEL  ASSOCIATION. 

Stated  meeting  this  evening  at  8  o'clock. 

Alfred  Moore,  Clerk. 


LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

Committe  of  Management  will  meet  Fourth-day 
evenirg,  ICth  inst..  at  8  o'clock,  in  Library-room. 

J.  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 

PHILADELPHIA  FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  UNION 

Meets  at  Green  street  Meeting-house,  Third  month 
12th,  at  8  o'clock  P.  M. 

INDIAN  COMMITTEE. 

Stated  meeting  of  Committee  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  will  be  held  on  Sixth-day  afternoon, 
Tbird-month  12th,  at  3  o'clock,  at  Race  Street 
Monthly  Meeting-room,  (being  the  same  day  that 
Representative  Committee  meets.)  Full  attendance 
very  desirable.  J.  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 

A  meeting  of  the  Concord  First  day  School 
Union  will  be  heldat  West  Chester,  on  Seventh-day, 
Third  month  13th,  1875,  at  10^  o'clock,  A.  M. 

MORDECAI  T.  BARTRAM,   "I    ~,  , 

Matilda  Garrigues,      j     er  s' 


ITEMS. 

The  Court  of  Inquiry  sitiing  at  Hong  Kong  to  as- 
certain the  cause  of  the  disaster  to  the  Pacific  Mail 
steamer  Japan,  in  its  decision  says: 

"That  the  fire  was  caused  by  the  spontaneous 
combustion  of  the  coal  placed  there  when  coaling 
in  the  haibor  of  Yokohama,  the  coal  having  been 
taken  on  board  during  a  violent  rain-storm,  and 
consequently  stowed  in  a  wet  or  damp  condition. 


The  court  recommend  that  a  more  rigid  inspecti 
of  coal  bunkers,  a  greater  care  in  burning  surpl 
coal  first,  and  a  more  careful  supervision  of  t 
condition  of  the  coal  when  coaling  should  be  < 
ercised,  acd  that  the  temperature  of  the  coal  bun 
e'rs  should  be  ascertained  at  least  once  every  fc 
hours,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  and  preventi 
any  incipient  signs  of  combustion  going  on 
them." 

This  steamer,  bound  from  San  Francisco  to  Yol 
hama,  thence  to  Hong  Kong,  took  fire  at  sea  on 
19th  of  Twelfth  month,  1874.    The  vessel  was 
tally  destroyed.,  and  more  than  three  hundred  li 
were  lost. 

The  California  Spirit  of  the  Times  states  that  1 
United  States  Government  "  stands  at  the  head 
nations  in  its  donations  for  solving  the  proble 
incident  to  the  Transit  of  Venus.  The  cost  is  sta 
as  follows : 


The  American  expeditions  will  cost  $150,000 

The  English  expeditions,  about   100,000 

The  German  expeditions,  about   80,000 

The  Austrian   50,000 

The  French   50,000 

The  Russian.........   50,(.00 


The  expenditures  of  several  other  governments, 
far  as  they  are  known  to  our  government  astrc 
omers,  will  not  exceed  $59,000,  making  a  total 
five  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand  dollars.  1 
this  is  the  expenditure  only  for  instruments  £ 
special  helpers,  assistants,  etc.  The  salaries 
government  astronomers  engaged  in  the  work,  £ 
the  expense  of  fitting  out  and  sending  governm 
and  other  vessels  with  the  expeditions  add  to  t 
sum  at  least  half  a  million  more." 

The  investigations  made  by  Pettenhoffer  into 
effects  of  air-proof  fabrics  show  that  such  fabi 
ought  to  have  only  a  very  limited  use.    In  inc 
rubber  or  gutta-percha  textures,  the  wearer  f( 
highly  uncomfortable  when  having  to  give  off  m 
heat  than  usual,  or  undergoing  much  exercise.  .Tl 
become  inconvenient,  not  because  they  stop 
change  of  air  entirely — which  they  cannot  do, 
fact,  on  account  of  the  necessary  openings  in  th 
— but  only  because  they  limit  the  universal 
change  of  air  in  the  underlying  garments, 
protection  against  the  wet  from  without  they  i 
of  course,  well  suited,  but  they  produce  anot 
wet  on  the  skin  by  impeding  evaporation  ;  they  n 
be  used  with  advantage  and  safety,  therefore, 
wet  weather,  when  accompanied  with  cold  or  wi 
but  not,  though  wet,  when  it  is  warm  or  calm. — B 
ton  Transcript. 

The  following  hints  for  the  use  of  safes,  and 
what  should  be  put  in  them,  are  vouched  for 
good  authority.  Avoid  fancy- colored  inks,  as  tl 
are  more  liable  to  be  obliterated  by  heat  wl 
the  safe  is  under  fire.  The  black  inks  are  bet 
Lead  pencil  will  stand  the  heat  better  than  eitl 
even  when  the  paper  is  burned  black.  Do  not 
the  most  valuable  account  books  at  the  sides  of 
safes,  as  the  heat  coming  from  the  outside  will  afi 
them  first.  Crowd  the  books  from  the  sides  to 
center  of  the  safe  for  the  purpose  of  making  th 
tight  together,  as  in  this  connection  they  will  sts 
the  heat  much  longer.  Wood  drawers  are  pre! 
able  to  .iron  for  cash  boxes  and  for  small  valua 
papers,  as  wood  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  i 
a  good  conductor.  Never  use  in  a  safe  a  leat 
wallet  as  a  receptacle  for  valuable  papers,  as  b 
ing  water,  heat  212  degrees,  will  crisp  and  cur 
convert  it  into  a  gluey  substance  and  destroy 
papers.  "When  a  safe  has  been  under  fire  send 
an  expert  to  open  it.— Public  Ledger. 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life. 
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•SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  "  RANTERS  "  IN  ENG 

LAND  AND  AMERICA. 
I  Read  before  Friends'  Historical  Association  of  Philada. 

As  these  people  have,  in  some  instances, 
been  confounded  with  Friends,  either  through 
ignorance  or  intentionally,  and  as  some  of 
them  aforetime  had  been  members  of  the  So- 
ciety, but  were  disowned  for  their  evil  prac- 
tices, it  is  important  to  give  a  brief  history  of 
their  extravagant  doings,  that  the  distinction 
i  between  the  two  peoples  may  be  clearly 
drawn.  The  Quakers  arose  in  a  fanatical 
jage,  and  when  this  fact  is  considered,  it  is 
remarkable  that  but  few  cases  occurred 
among  them  of  intemperate  enthusiasm, 
i whereas  the  "Ranters"  sought  every  oppor- 
tunity, it  would  appear,  to  disturb  them  in 
their  meetings  and  denounce  them  elsewhere. 

In  a  work  called  "  Outrageous  Apostates 
Exposed,  or  a  Relation  of  the  monstrous  Er- 
rors and  Blasphemies  committed  by  Isaac 
Pearson  and  his  impious  Associates,  upon  sev- 
eral occasions,  but  more  especially  in  Meetings 
»held  for  the  performance  of  Divine  Service 
and  Worship  to  Almighty  God,  by  the  people 
called  Quakers,  in  the  County  of  Cumber- 
land, England,  1718,"  we  read  that  Friends 
of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Cumberland 
were  compelled  to  ask  the  civil  authorities 
for  protection  against  those  impostors,  the 
chief  of  whom  were  Isaac,  Job  and  Lot  Pear- 
son, and  William,  John  and  Alice  Robinson. 
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A  few  passages  from  the  aforesaid  account 
(which  is  long)  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the 
character  of  this  people,  as  well  as  to  show 
the  numerous  trials  to  which  Friends  were 
subjected  on  their  account. 

Isaac  Pearson  had  been  disowned  from  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Beckfort,  "  for  disor- 
derly conduct,"  after  which  he  became  a  dis- 
turber of  meetings  held  for  worship  and  dis- 
cipline. The  account  states:  "After  we  ha  I 
given  judgment  against  him  as  aforesaid,  al- 
though he  would  not  condemn  what  he  had 
done,  or  promised  amendment  for  the  future, 
yet  he  remained  pretty  quiet  as  to  disturb- 
ance (only  some  of  his  confused  preaching 
and  praying  for  a  considerable  time),  prob- 
ably at  tirst  he  might  not  be  hardy  enough 
for  it;  so,  whilst  he  remained  thus,  he  came 
into  our  meetings  for  worship,  and  went  out 
again,  without  any  molestation  from  us ;  but, 
his  patience  not  proceeding  from  a  right  prin- 
ciple, and  being  by  some  secretly  instigated 
to  greater  opposition,  as  afterwards  appeared, 
he  began  to  obtrude  himself  into  our  meet- 
ings of  discipline  (as  he  had  before  done 
amongst  the  women)  demanding  reparation 
and  satisfaction  for  the  injustice  he  had  sus- 
tained in  denying  him  communion,  ike. 

"  I  shall  now  speak  concerning 
his  behavior  in  our  religious  meetings,  when 
he  would  have  obtruded  himself  into  our 
meetings  of  business  (as  before  noted),  we 
esteeming  him  not  a  proper  person  to  be  pres- 
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ent,  by  reason  that  such  meetings  only  related 
to  the  care  and  well  ordering  of  the  members 
of  our  own  Society,  in  which  he  (having 
proved  so  refractory)  could  not  justly  be  re- 
puted. Therefore  we  ordered  him  to  be  kept 
out.  Also,  he  appeared  so  turbulent  in  our 
religious  meetings,  and  took  up  so  much  time 
with  his  confused  ribaldry  and  prophesying, 
we  thought  it  convenient  to  keep  him  out  of 
them  likewise.  After  this,  his  secret  sup- 
porters, who  had  all  the  while  kept  pretty 
much  behind  the  curtain,  must  needs  think 
it  high  time  to  come  forth  to  his  assistance, 
<fcc,  appeared  in  his  behalf  publicly,  mani- 
festing themselves  to  be  of  the  same  opposite 
mind  to  the  judgment  of  our  friends,  so  that, 
finding  as  great  disturbers  within  as  him  that 
was  held  out,  we  thought  it  in  vain  to  keep 
him  out  any  longer." 

Here  follows  an  account  of  their  appeal  to 
the  Quarterly  Meeting,  their  not  meeting  the 
committee  appointed  thereon;  their  further 
disturbances  in  meetings,  uncharitable  asper- 
sions, "ripping  up  old  failures,"  pretending 
to  judge  Friends  by  their  countenances,  pro- 
phesying against  them,  &c,  &c.  Because  of 
these  things  and  others  equally  atrocious,  the 
writer  denominates  them  "  destroyers  of  hu- 
man society,  viz.,  in  two  respects,  first,  in  en- 
deavoring to  suppress  all  religious  perform- 
ances ;  secondly,  in  endeavoring  to  lay  waste 
or  destroy  all  holy  discipline  and  good  order 
in  the  church,  by  obstructing  it  whenever 
they  come,  also  by  encouraging  and  practic- 
ing several  disorders  and  immoralities." 

At  a  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Wigton,  one  of 
the  aforesaid  disturbers  being  "turbulent," 
and  some  offering  to  take  him  out,  he  "  crept 
under  the  gallery  rails,  wherein  he  stood,  and 
a  table  being  near,  he  crept  under  it,  and 
then  laid  him  all  along  on  his  back,  a  consid- 
erable time,  crying  out  murder,  ivhen  nobody 
touched  him;  at  several  other  times  he  hath 
■behaved  in  like  manner,  laying  him  down, 
and  would  find  no  feet" 

In  some  instances,  Friends  sustained  per- 
sonal injury  from  them.  They  prophesied 
the  ruin  and  downfall  of  meetings;  that  God 
would  send  amongst  the  Quakers  pestilence, 
famine  and  sword,  and  that  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  confusion,  because  "  He  sent  Moses 
to  Pharaoh  for  that  very  end,  and  Christ 
came  into  the  world  on  purpose  to  provoke 
the  Jews,  that  they  might  crucify  Him  ;  and 
when  we  objected  (continues  the  account) 
that  was  only  the  consequence,  but  God  never 
sent  any  for  that  very  end  and  purpose,  for 
that  would  make  Him  the  author  of  sin, 
which  is  most  contrary  to  His  nature,  he  re- 
plied, both  to  the  foregoing,  and  many  others 
which  we  instanced,  that  that  was  not  only 
the  consequence,  but  God  sent  them  for  that 


very  end  and  purpose;  for,  said  he,  Christ 
aaid,  'for  this  cause  came  I  to  this  hour/ 
therefore  (said  he)  Christ  came  on  purpose  to 
stir  the  devil  up  in  the  Jews,  and  10  harden 
them  that  they  might  crucify  Him.  Oh  !  im- 
pious, blasphemous  and  sordid  !  " 

Friends  bore  this  ill  treatment  with  a  good 
degree  of  patience  for  more  than  four  years ; 
till,  as  the  book  states,  "  we  found  our  charity 
and  indulgence  so  much  abused,  that  they 
grew  so  imprudent  and  saucy  as  to  give  us 
the  most  audacious  and  daring  challenge  to 
go  to  law,  withal  insinuating  their  cause  was 
such,  and  we  had  done  them  so  much  injus 
tice  that  we  were  afraid  to  appear  in  the  face 
of  a  court,  and  by  our  long  forbearance  many 
were  apt  to  believe  them.  Wherefore,  pre- 
suming they  had  had  time  enough  both  to 
demonstrate  our  patience  and  expose  their 
folly,  we  therefore  took  such  methods  as  the 
law  directs  to  restrain  them,  which  happened 
as  followeth:  Our  Quarterly  Meeting,  in 
course,  falling  to  be  in  the  city  of  Carlisle, 
we  made  our  application  to  the  Recorder  for 
redress,  and  he,  not  being  ignorant  of  the 
great  abuse  we  had  for  a  long  time  suffered, 
caused  some  to  come  in  to  observe  these  rude 
persons'  behavior,  who  found  them  all  shout- 
ing, hallooing,  knocking  or  rapping,  until 
they  were  pulled  down,  and  taken  away  by 
force. 

"  The  two  Pearsons  were  committed  for  not 
giving  bail  for  their  appearance  at  the  next 
Quarter  Sessions,  but  Wm.  Robinson,  giving 
bail,  was  at  liberty  until  that  time,  in  which 
time  he  was  as  bad  or  worse  than  before. 

"And,  at  their  appearance  at  Sessions,  be- 
ing indicted  for  a  wilful  disturbance  of  a  con- 
gregation, on  trial  thereupon,  they  were  found 
guilty,  and  a  verdict  passed  against  them,  and 
therefore  fined  and  turned  over  to  the  gaoler, 
who  was  present  in  court,  to  be  kept  in  close! fet 
custody,  viz.,  for  notoriously  violating  the 
Act  of  exemption  or  toleration,  and  our  relig- 
ious liberty,  thereby  granted." 

Soon  thereafter  "the  grand  enemy"  stirred 
up  another  "  wicked  imp  "  (Alice  Robinson), 
whose  wild  and  disgraceful  conduct  disturbedle' 
Friends,  often  "daring"  them  "to  take  the 
advantage  of  the  Jaw  against  her."  Having 
quarreled  with  the  civil  powers,  on  charges 
of  another  nature,  she  was  convicted  and  im-  'm 
prisoned  with  the  Pearsons.    "  Wherefore,"1  [ 
continues  the  account,  "  being  for  the  present  ™ 
relieved  from  these  grievous  sufferings,  by  the  !0( 
civil  laws,  made  through  the  clemency  of  our 
superiors,  and  they  in  part  restrained  from 
their  inhuman  disturbance,  we  cannot  but  j 
think  it  our  incumbent  duty  to  pray  for  the  W 
King,  his  royal  progeny,  and  all  our  supe 
riors  in  general." 

After  acknowledging  their  obligations  to  the 
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c<  Powers  that  be,"  for  interposing  in  their 
behalf,  these  Friends  proceed  to  vindicate 
their  course,  on  that  occasion,  by  "  Scripture 
and  right  reason."  The  writer  proceeds  to 
eay,  "  That  God  hath  abolished  all  carnal 
war  to  destroy  men's  bodies.  We  agree  with 
them  ;  but  will  it  from  thence  follow  that  men 
Ihave  no  power  to  restrain  persons  of  such  im- 
morality and  rudeness,  when  they  may  do  it, 
without  either  prejudicing  their  souls  or 
bodies?  Surely  no  such  matter.  God  hath 
endowed  man  with  power  and  understanding 
to  maintain  and  propagate  human  society  ; 
therefore,  to  invoke  the  Divine  Majesty  to 
appear  in  an  immediate  and  miraculous  man- 
ner to  our  relief,  without  all  external  means  in 
such  trivial  cases,  which  a  man  may  restrain 
the  party  from,  without  doing  any  hurt,  and 
which,  too,  is  so  obviously  repugnant  to  all 
human  society,  would  certainly,  in  my  opin- 
ion, be  a  most  presumptuous  tempting  of 
God." 

"  We,  for  a  long  time  before  we  made  use 
of  the  law,  kept  them  out  of  our  meetings  for 
worship  and  discipline,  not  being  willing,  if 
! possible,  to  take  the  advantage  thereof  against 
jihern  ;  wherefore,  after  this  manner,  they  used 
to  argue  against  us,  calling  us  luggars  and 
itailors,  which  they  have  filled  people's  ears 
with  so  much  clamor,  and  for  which  they 
rank  us  even  among  the  damned  furies  of  hell, 
comparing  it  with  Cain's  killing  Abel,  Ahab's 
! murder  of  Naboth,  Nebuchadnezzar's  fiery 
furnace,  the  Jews'  crucifying  of  Christ,  and 
the  tyrannous  and  bloody  persecutions  of  the 
Apostles  and  all  succeeding  martyrs,"  etc. 
| "Because  of  these  things/'  says  our  author, 
r  I  hope  all  reasonable  men  will  allow  that  no 
imilder  restraint  can  be  used  than,  in  a  mild 
manner,  to  take  them  out  of  a  meeting,  and  we 
justify  no  other." 

These  disturbers  pretended  "  conscience"  for 
what  they  did,  but  their  violence  "sufficiently 
confuted  their  arguments."  ....  "  Some  per- 
sons of  other  persuasions  placed  them  on  the 
isame  ground  with  Friends,  because  they  both 
pretended  conscience  and  the  impulse  of  the 
Boly  Spirit  for  what  they  did,  and,  therefore, 
mere  equally  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  Act 
of  Toleration ;  but,  says  our  writer,  "  As  we 
would  not  be  persecuted  for  conscience'  sake 
ourselves,  so   neither   would   we  persecute 
others;  provided  that  none,  under  the  pre- 
sence of  conscience,  infringe  upon  their  neigh- 
bors' properties,  either  spiritual  or  temporal ; 
lot  so,  but  that  either  we,  or  any  teacher  of  other 
:ocieties,  may  have  intercourse  to  instruct  or 
idmonish  each  other  (so  as  it  be  done  in  such  a 
lemonstration  of  love  and  good  will,  as  that 
t  may  evidence  we  come  not  to  disturb,  but 
or  a  concern  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls), 
ind  the  greatest  latitude  we  desire  to  take  is 


only  to  persuade  in  a  friendly  and  Christian 
way ;  but  to  impose  our  tenets  upon  people 
whether  they  will  receive  them  or  not,  and, 
to  effect  this,  go  day  by  day  to  disturb  and 
interrupt  them  in  the  performance  of  their 
worship  (after  such  an  exhorbitant  manner  as 
is  before  related),  so  as,  that  if  they  will  not 
embrace  our  opinions,  to  endeavor,  with  all 
our  might,  to  hinder  them  of  having  any  wor- 
ship at  all.  As  this  is  contrary  to  the  tenor 
of  the  Gospel  Covenant,  and  to  human  society 
itself,  so  we  desire  that  such  like  practices 
may  be  suppressed,  and  the  practisers  of  them, 
wherever  they  appear."  Much  argument  in 
the  book  of  similar  import  is  here  omitted. 

In  the  testimony  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
of  Cumberland,  concerning  Thomas  Wilkin- 
son, of  Beckfort,  it  is  among  other  things 
stated  that,  "  he  passed  through  many  hard- 
ships and  great  exercises  by  the  Pearsons, 
and  bore  a  faithful  testimony  against  them 
and  the  spirit  they  appeared  in,  at  the  meet- 
ing to  which  he  belonged.  As  his  dwelling 
was  near  the  meeting-house,  he  suffered  many 
abuses  by  them  in  their  malice  and  rage ;  but 
that  which  was  the  most  afflicting  was  the 
danger  the  meeting  was  in  of  being  laid  waste 
by  them,  under  which  affliction,  this,  our 
friend,  stood  firm,  himself  and  family  being 
instrumental  to  uphold  the  meeting,  and  were 
a  great  strength  to  Friends.  In  his  last  ill- 
ness— some  Friends  sitting  by  him — he  said, 
he  had  no  trouble  in  his  mind  for  anything 
he  had  done  concerning  them,  they  being  re- 
bellious against  God  and  His  people." 

This  is  all  that  need  now  be  said  of  the 
Cumberland  Ranters. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  LETTER. 

The  little  company  to  whom  the  following 
letter  was  addressed,  having  been  edified  by 
its  contents,  and  believing  that  there  are 
others,  similarly  situated,  to  whom  the  con- 
cern of  the  writer  is  equally  applicable,  it  is 
offered  in  the  hope  that  its  influence  for  good 
may  thus  be  more  widely  extended.  B. 

11  To  the  Members  of  our  Bible  Class: 

"  Dear  Friends, — It  is  not  often  that  I 
allow  myself  to  indulge  in  even  especial  de- 
sire to  be  with  you ;  for  it  is  so  clear  that  my 
duty  is  at  home,  that  the  very  knowledge  of 
this  has,  thus  far,  made  it  easy.  But  to-day 
my  feeling  has  been  of  desire  to  be,  in  some 
way,  with  you,  in  the  consideration  of  He- 
brews xi,  your  probable  work  for  this  even- 
ing;  and  although  even  the  opportunity  for 
writing  has  seemed  well  nigh  lost  (through 
unforeseen  circumstances),  I  will  still  make 
the  effort  to  show  you  where  I  am. 
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"  Immediately  with  thought  of  the  chapter 
aforesaid,  came  verse  6th  into  my  heart ;  and 
the  feeling  that  if  I  could  be  with  you  long 
enough  to  lend  whatever  influence  could  be 
mine,  towards  having  the  whole  evening  im- 
bued with  the  practical  and  simple  spirit  of  that 
verse,  I  could  leave  you  then,  bringing  away 
food  enough  for  myself  from  that  portion 
only.  I  do  not  know  what  may  be  found  by 
you  in  rich  interest,  historical  inquiry  or  dis- 
cussion, upon  points  of  minor  import  in  this 
chapter,  which  rings  throughout  with  the 
melody  of  faith,  and  of  its  necessary  accom- 
paniment, obedience ;  but  for  me,  the  verse 
to  which  I  have  alluded  holds  what  I  now 
want  for  myself  and  for  us  all,  and  holds 
enough  to  fill  my  heart,  the  others  being  all 
subservient,  or  only  illustrating  this  in  dif- 
ferent lights  or  with  different  expressions. 

"  It  tells  of  that  without  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  please  God.  Can  we  ask  Him  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  heart  that  will  not  trust  Him  ? 
Can  we  come  to  Him  through  the  difficulties, 
the  crowd  of  doubts  and  discouragements, 
that  often  beset  the  truly  earnest  seeker,  un- 
less we  believe  that  He  is?— that  is,  believe 
in  the  Power,  the  help  of  which  we  need  for 
every  day's  round  of  little  duties  (if  we  would 
do  them  aright),  and  in  the  all- sufficiency  of 
that  Power  for  the  sorest  time  of  need  that 
we  can  ever  know?  Believing  in  the  fullness 
of  the  Power,  the  next  step  is  to  realize  that 
it  can  and  will  give  to  us  what  we  need  ;  that 
the  earnest  or  diligent  seeking  will  berewarded. 
Nothing  said  about  success,  as  we  would  term 
it — any  amount  of  difficulties,  of  weakness, 
of  failures  to  do  as  we  would,  may  be  in- 
cluded ;  but  we  are  to  believe  in  the  sure 
reward  to  the  diligent,  persevering  seeker — 
the  one  who  through  all  will  not  give  up  the 
pressing  forward.  Simple  points  these.  I 
do  not  give  them  because  I  imagipe  igno- 
rance in  any  one  to  whom  they  may  be  read, 
but  because  of  the  beautiful  light  in  which 
to  my  vision  they  stand  forth,  calling  away 
from  all  immaterial  differences,  to  pure,  sim- 
ple, child-like  faith,  which  lights  the  way, 
even  by  its  own  soft  radiance,  until  the  end, 
when — 

"  1  Shall  all  that  now  divides  us  dissolve  and  pass 
away, 

Like  shadows  of  the  morning,  before  the  blaze  of 
day  ? 

Shall  all  that  now  unites  us  more  sweet  and  lasting 
prove, 

A  closer  bond  of  union,  in  a  blest  land  of  love.' 

Some  of  the  early  instances  given  are  of 
those  whose  single  acts  of  obedience,  from 
-  this  light  of  faith,  shine  out  as  the  only  bright 
parts  that  we  can  see,  or  that  we  would  so 
characterize  in  their  lives;  yet,  in  obedience, 
as  far  as  they  could  read  the  commands 


given,  the  working  of  the  same  principle  19 
seen  as  in  Paul's  grand  hymn  of  faith,  '  who* 
shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ,'  &c. , 

"  It  is  the  principle  of  faith  that  comes  1 
home  to  us  as  we  read  these  olden  records,  and 
it  is  that  living,  vitalizing  principle  that  we 
need  now — need  it  more  than  aught  else,  for 
pure,  simple  faith  will  lead  to  all  things  good 
for  us.  Needless  to  add  that  I  do  not  mean 
a  blind  faith,  but  one  that  seeks  continually 
the  Light,  walking  toward  that  as  best  it  may, 
and  (all  unconsciously  ofttimes)  casting  its 
own  soft  radiance  around  for  others'  cheer. 

"  My  most  earnest  wishes  for  our  band  of 
workers  are  that  this  may  be  known  in  its 
fullness  by  each  one ;  and  my  greatest  rejoic- 
ing over  the  experience  that  we  have  had  to- 
gether has  been  in  the  realization  that  the 
'  faith  which  worketh  by  love '  is  not  unknown 
in  our  midst.  The  love  is  warm,  and  the  faith 
will,  I  am  persuaded,  'increase  more  and 
more.'  Always  with  you  in  spirit,  though 
rarely  having  opportunity  to  follow  you  at  aB 
in  the  lessons,  I  send  my  heartfelt  desires 
that  the  blessing  that  your  hearts  most  earn- 
estly crave,  may  rest  upon  you. 

"Your  friend,  L.  C.  S. 

"Baltimore,  First  mo.  ]9th,  1815." 


UNSKILLED  LABOR. 

The  views  expressed  in  the  article  given* 
below  so  fully  accord  with  my  own  experience 
that  I  send  them  for  insertion  in  Friends* 
Intelligencer.  W e  are  all  sufferers,  in  every 
department  of  life,  from  the  effects  of  un- 
skilled labor.  It  should  be  the  earnest  en- 
deavor of  £tll  to  use  their  influence  ;rith  those 
who  are  just  entering  upon  vocations  to  fit 
them  for  lives  of  usefulness,  that  they  learn 
well  their  trades.  Be  it  the  rearing  of  a 
building  or  the  making  of  a  shoe,  the  mould- 
ing of  bread  or  the  moulding  of  mind  in  the 
school-room,  making  a  garment  to  wear  or 
writing  an  item  for  a  paper,  let  it  be  well  done. 
The  times  demand,  and  should  have,  the  best 
that  skilled  labor  can  produce.  "There  is 
always  room  at  f  he  top,"  is  a  truth  that  should 
become  a  maxim.  Then,  indeed,  we  should 
not  have  so  many  wandering  here  and  there 
seeking  for  work,  when  they  are  not  qualified 
to  do  one  thing  well.  L.  H.  H. 

"  The  dull  times  bring  out  into  bold  relief 
the  fact  that  the  mechanic  who  is  thoroughly 
master  of  his  trade  is  better  off  than  most 
men  who  are  dependent  on  their  labor  for  a 
living,  the  thrifty  farmer  perhaps  excepted. 
It  is  a  lesson  for  parents  to  take  to  heart  as 
they  guide  their  children  into  avenues  of  self- 
support.  Of  unskilled  workmen  the  Church- 
man well  says  : 

"  The  signs  of  distress  among  the  poor  are 
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oore  apparent  than  ever  before.    There  is 
>ne  cause  for  this  in  the  inflation  of  trade 
ince  the  war,  and  the  demand  for  labor. 
iVTany  men  have  rushed  into  employments 
•equiring  little  skill,  and  others  have  been 
i.aken  in  default  of  skill  by  employers  who 
regard  slighted  and  inefficient  work  as  lead- 
ing all  the  quicker  to  new  demands.    To  put 
Lhe  thing  in  very  plain  English,  good-for- 
nothing  workmen  have  been  employed  to  do 
ood-for-nothing  work,  because  the  sooner  that 
lves  out  the  sooner  they  will  be  needed  again, 
he  consequence  has  been  great  restlessness 
n  the  part  of  the  operating  population,  and 
ultitudes  left,  by  the  stoppage  of  a  few  con- 
cerns, strangers  in  strange  towns,  without  re- 
sources and  without  friends.  Unskilled  labor 
always  tends  to  pauperism.    It  is  regulated 
(by  no  proper  principles  of  supply  and  de- 
mand.   In  a  shoemaking  town  there  come 
tabout  as  many  shoemakers  as  the  trade  will 
imaintain.    In  a  seaport  the  mechanics  etn- 
iployed  about  ships  are  in  close  ratio  to  the 
inactivities  of  commerce.    But  unskilled  labor 
iis  ready  to  migrate  anywhere  in  search  of  a 
[paying  job;   is  therefore  restless,  without 
i  home  ties,  home  comforts,  or  home  responsibil- 
ities. When  the  need  of  unskilled  labor  stops, 
no  one  cares  for  the  laborer.    Skilled  labor  is 
paid  for  in  dull  times,  lest  it  be  wanting  in 
busy  times.    The  answer  in  the  Catechism 
*"To  learn  to  labor,"  etc.,  ought  to  be  taught 
as  something  more  than  an  idle  piece  of  repe- 
tition.   We  believe  in  teaching  children  to 
read  and  to  write,  but  there  are  other  uses  for 
their  eyes  and  their  hands  which  they  should  be 
taught  also.    Thi3  country  is  fast  producing 
the  most  inefficient  and  faulty  set  of  opera- 
tives the  world  has  seen  since  the  Christian 
Era.    The  pauper  question  is  best  settled  by 
settling  the  labor  question. — A  Chicago  paper. 

 —+m+—*  

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE   CLOSING  SCENE. 

It  has  been  my  allotment  to  stand  and 
watch  at  the  death-bed  of  not  a  few,  who, 
having  for  a  while  enjoyed  the  sunshine  of 
this  mortal  existence,  were  about  passing 
away  to  the  "  bourne  from  whence  no  trav- 
eler returns;"  and  having  witnessed  many 
instances  of  unnecessary  and  unwarrantable 
haste  in  preparing  the  body  for  burial,  I 
have  ofttimes  experienced  feelings  of  uneasi- 
ness, lest  this  habit  of  unnecessary  haste 
may,  in  some  instances,  lead  to  interment 
without  adequate  tests  having  been  applied 
to  solve  the  solemn  problem  of  life  and  death. 

In  contemplating  the  reckless  indifference 
with  which  this  solemn  subject  is  treated  by 
•many,  I  am  sometimes  ready  to  inquire  :  Are 
we  indeed  intelligent  beings  or  are  we  irra- 
tional ? 


The  following  remarks,  as  will  be  observed, 
are  not  restricted  to  the  treatment  of  the  life- 
less remains,  but  extend  also  to  incidents 
connected  with  and  preceding  the  closing 
scene,  and  to  this  department  of  the  subject 
I  will  devote  the  earlier  part  of  this  e3say. 

It  is  a  very  common  impression,  and  a  no 
less  frequent  remark,  in  relation  to  our  lan- 
guishing friends,  who  have  not,  by  word  or 
movement,  during  several  hours,  given  evi- 
dence of  consciousness,  that  they  are  there- 
fore not  cognizant  of  events  and  conversation 
occurring  in  their  presence,  and  that  there  is, 
therefore,  no  necessity  of  being  guarded  or 
restricted  in  our  language,  even  in  reference 
to  arrangements  preliminary  to  interment. 

From  what  I  have  myself  witnessed,  and 
from  information  received  from  others,  I  am 
prepared  to  believe  that,  in  many  instances, 
where  voice  and  movement  are  absent,  and 
no  evidence  of  vitality  apparent,  except,  per- 
haps, a  little  warmth  and  respiration,  that 
even  then  the  mind  is  frequently  unclouded, 
and  cognizant  of  what  is  occurring  in  the 
apartment. 

This  announcement  will  doubtless  be  re- 
garded as  novel  and  startling  by  many  who 
have  never  given  the  subject  even  a  transient 
thought ;  and  the  fact  that  there  is  so  much 
thoughtlessness  in  relation  thereto,  is  the 
ground  of  my  concern  in  thus  giving  expres- 
sion to  views  and  feelings  which  I  have  ex- 
perienced when  pondering  upon  the  subject. 

The  great  problem  of  life  and  death,  and 
the  almost  imperceptible  line  which  divides 
them,  invests  this  subject  with  a  solemnity 
not  attending  many  other  dissertations  ;  and 
I  desire  to  approach  it  with  a  reverence  com- 
porting with  its  impressiveness. 

It  can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  that  others, 
perhaps  not  a  few,  will,  upon  retrospection, 
be  able  to  recall  instances  similar  to  some 
which  I  will  recite. 

A  valued  Friend,  who  had,  during  many 
years,  been  an  acceptable  member  of  my 
'family,  after  a  protracted  illness,  arising  from 
an  incurable  internal  affection,  was  gradually 
drawing  towards  the  close  of  her  earthly  ex- 
istence. After  lying  several  days  and  nights 
in  a  condition  apparently  unconscious  and 
insensible,  and,  as  was  supposed,  uncognizant 
of  passing  events,  a  female  Friend,  between 
whom  and  the  departing  one  the  warmest 
sympathy  had  always  existed,  began  to  make 
arrangements  preparatory  to  the  final  close, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  her  dying  friend,  en- 
tered freely  into  conversation  respecting  the 
preparation. 

Having  for  a  long  time  been  fully  im- 
pressed that  greater  caution  is  needed  in  this 
respect,  I  interposed  an  objection  by  remark- 
ing to  the  attendant  friend  that,  "  notwith- 
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standing  the  apparent  unconsciousness  of  the 
departing  one,  I  had  no  doubt  she  was  en- 
tirely cognizant  of  all  occurrences  and  con- 
versation in  her  presence."  The  reply  was 
just  in  accordance  with  what  hundreds  of 
those  who  read  this  article  would  make : 
"  Oh,  no  ;  she  is  entirely  unconscious ;  she 
does  not  comprehend  anything  that  is  said  or 
done  in  her  presence." 

A  few  moments  afterwards,  I  approached 
the  bed-side  of  the  dying  one,  and  her  hand 
lying  outside  of  the  cover,  I  placed  it  within 
my  own  ;  she  immediately  grasped  my  hand, 
opened  her  eyes,  which  had  been  closed  for 
days,  and,  with  a  benignant  smile,  for  which, 
in  health,  she  was  remarkable,  gazed  for  a 
moment  intently  in  my  face.  Every  feature 
and  muscle  of  her  face  then  instantly  sub- 
sided into  the  death-like  apathy,  of  the 
preceding  and  the  few  succeeding  hours  of 
her  existence.  I  could  not  interpret  the  scene 
otherwise  than  as  a  recognition  and  approval 
of  the  rebuke  and  caution  I  had  administered 
to  her  irieod. 

It  is  a  saddening  reflection,  how  many  in- 
stances like  the  foregoing  have  probably  oc- 
curred, where  the  dear  departing  ones,  while 
lying  in  a  condition  of  utter  helplessness,  have 
had  to  listen  to  conversation,  similar  to  what 
is  above  alluded  to,  without  the  power  to  in- 
dicate their  disapproval,  and,  of  course,  have 
passed  out  of  time,  leaving  no  record  of  their 
(  unhappy  experiences  in  this  respect. 

It  was  my  allotment  to  witness  the  depart- 
ing scene  of  my  precious  mother.  The  hand 
of  death  had  apparently  shrouded  from  her 
intellect  all  consciousness  of  sublunary  events. 
The  usual  attendant  symptoms  of  death  were 
as  obvious  as  in  ordinary  instances  of  actual 
dissolution.  Sitting  by  her  bed,  I  took  her 
hand  into  mine,  in  order  to  test  the  arterial 
pulsation  :  instantly  she  withdrew  her  hand 
from  mine,  and,  opening  her  eyes,  she  gazed 
intently  upon  me  for  a  moment,  and,  as  I 
thought,  reprovingly  ;  then  all  was  still  as 
before,  and  in  a  few  moments  she  breathed 
her  last. 

If  I  had  been  aware  of  her  condition  of 
consciousness,  I  would  not  have  placed  my 
finger  upon  her  wrist;  for  it  shortly  sfter 
wards  occurred  to  me  that  she  had  a  peculiar 
repugnance  to  having  her  pulse  examined, 
even  when  in  usual  health  ;  and  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  she  was  aware  that  my 
motive  was  to  discover  if  life  was  extinct,  and 
the  demonstration  she  made  was  intended  as 
an  indication  of  her  disapproval  of  my  en- 
deavor. 

Another  instance  of  supposed  unconscious- 
ness occurred  in  the  person  of  an  aged  aunt, 
who  was  sinking  by  a  slow  decay,  mostly, 
perhaps,  resulting  from  advanced  age.    She  ' 


had  been  lingering  a  considerable  time,  and,, 
like  the  Friend  first  alluded  to,  in  this  article., 
had,  during  several  days,  been  in  a  condition 
of  apparent  insensibility.  Some  of  the  neigh- 
bors, in  her  presence,  were  discussing  the- 
probability  of  an  earlier  or  a  more  protracted 
departure.  It  was  formerly,  and  perhaps  yet 
is,  a  prevailing  sentiment  among  people  living 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  ocean,  that  persons  so- 
lingering  were  likely  to  decease  with  the  ebb 
of  the  tide.  In  accordance  with  this  senti- 
ment, one  of  the  visitors,  supposing  she  was 
unconscious,  remarked  that  when  the  tide 
began  to  fall  she  would  probably  go  off,  which, 
he  added,  will  be  about.  2  o'clock.  Although 
apparently  uncognizant  of  any  remarks  that 
had  occurred  in  her  presence,  the  poor  suf- 
ferer, having  lain  several  hours  after  the  re- 
mark was  made,  unexpectedly  inquired:  "  0h7 
is  it  not  2  o'clock  yet?"  Her  question  indi- 
cated that  her  hearing  and  memory  and 
rational  faculties  were  unimpaired,  notwith- 
standing she  was  on  the  verge  of  that  slum- 
ber which,  so  far  as  the  body  is  concerned,, 
knows  no  waking. 

The  foregoing  is  not  written  to  produce  a 
mere  transient  sensation,  but  rather  to  con- 
vey important  instruction  upon  a  serious  sub- 
ject ;  first,  that  we  should  avoid  making  such- 
remarks,  on  these  occasions,  as  are  herein, 
animadverted  upon ;  and,  secondly,  as  the; 
precise  point  where  life  ends  and  death  be- 
gins, is  of  difficult  determination,  and  some- 
times almost  an  impossibility — in  view  of 
these  things  there  should  be  no  haste  in  ar- 
ranging and  disposing  the  body,  and  invest- 
ing it  with  the  habiliments  of  death  and 
burial. 

Instead  of  immediately  laying  out  the  body„ 
and  placing  it  in  a  cold  apartment,  and  sur- 
rounding it  with  ice,  which  is  frequently  a. 
reprehensible  practice,  it  should  remain  in 
the  apartment  where  the  deceased  was  pre- 
viously lying,  and  for  a  length  of  time  suf- 
ficiently protracted,  to  solve,  with  reasonable 
certainty,  the  great  problem  of  life  and  death. 

There  are,  doubtless,  occasions  when  earlier 
measures  may  be  necessary  to  guard  against 
approaching  decomposition ;  but  that  neces- 
sity occurs  much  less  frequently  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed. 

That  a  hasty  procedure,  in  placing  the  body 
in  a  cold  situation,  may  be  the  means  of  ex- 
tinguishing a  feeble  latent  spark  of  vitality,, 
may  be  shown  in  the  instance  of  a  Friend., 
whose  residence  is  but  a  short  distance  from 
my  own.  During  many  years,  he  had  been 
suffering  from  an  obscure  malady,  and  at 
several  times  had  been  supposed  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  dissolution.  During  one  of  these, 
attacks,  he  expired,  as  was  supposed.  There, 
appeared  little  or  no  evidence  of  vitality.  If 
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I  am  correctly  informed,  he  remained  in  that 
condition  several  hours,  when  a  bystander 
suggested  that  heated  appliances  should  be 
placed  around  his  body  ;  which,  being  done, 
indications  of  vitality  were  soon  manifested, 
recovery  ensued,  and  he  is  now  living  and  in 
the  possession  of  usual  health. 

In  relating  his  own  experience,  he  says 
that  he  was  in  possession  of  his  mental  facul- 
ties during  the  whole  time  he  was  in  a  con- 
dition of  apparent  insensibility ;  that  he  was 
cognizant  of  all  occurrences  in  his  presence, 
and  that  he  felt  the  need  of  warm  applica- 
tions, but  was  unable  to  give  expression,  or 
to  move  any  member  of  his  body. 
I  This  recital,  without  further  argument, 
might  appear  sufficient  to  evince  that  if,  in- 
stead of  having  warming  appliances,  he  had, 
according  to  usual  custom,  been  placed  in  a 
cold  apartment,  and  especially  if  surrounded 
by  ice,  the  feeble,  waning  spark  of  vitality 
would  have  been  speedily  extinguished. 

Gideon  Frost. 

Gree?ivale,  L.      Second  month,  1875. 


LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

A  friend  writes  :  "  Thou  speakest  of  cold 
weather  and  supposes  that  our  country  meet- 
ings are  very  small.  So  far  as  relates  to 
Upper  Greenwich  (N.  J.)  Meeting,  I  can  say 
we  have  had  very  few  if  any  small  meetings 
this  winter.  With  the  exception  of  one  First- 
day  school,  on  a  very  stormy  afternoon,  they 
have  been  well  attended. 

We  have  three  teachers  steadily  employed 
in  our  schools  at  Upper  Greenwich. 

Anne  Churchman,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
charge  of  Friends'  High  School,  which  is 
very  satisfactorily  conducted.  Her  engage- 
ment is  for  four  months.  R. 


BUCKS  QUARTERLY  MEETING, 

Held  at  Wrightstown  on  the  25th  of  Second 
month,  was  not  as  largely  attended  as  usual. 

'  There  were  very  few  persons  present  from  the 
neighboring  Quarterly  Meetings,  and  many  of 

i  the  members  were  absent  on  account  of  the  bad 
condition  of  the  roads,  and  the  unfavorable 

i  weather.  The  work  of  the  ministry  in  the 
first  meeting  devolved  upon  R.  M.  Croasdale, 
E.  H.  Plummer,  Amos  Jones  and  Elizabeth 
Paxson.  The  answers  to  all  the  queries,  as 
brought  up  from  the  eight  Monthly  Meetings, 
represented  the  state  of  society  to  be  about 
the  same  that  it  has  been  for  several  years 
past. 

By  the  answer  from  two  meetings,  to  the 
fourth  query  it  appeared  that  a  few  members 
have  manufactured  and  sold  some  cider  as  a 
beverage.  There  were  two  men  and  two 
women  appointed  to  constitute  a  part  of  the 
meeting  for  sufferings  for  the  ensuing  year. 


The  first  time  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting 
was  held  at  Wrightstown  was  in  1722;  but 
it  was  not  until  1736  that  its  present  organ- 
ization was  adopted,  which  is  one  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  years  ago.  1.  E. 


LIFE  A  WARFARE. 

There  would  seem  to  be  an  incurable  vari- 
ance between  the  life  men  covet  for  them- 
selves and  that  which  they  admire  in  others  ; 
nay,  between  the  lot  which  they  would  choose 
beforehand,  and  that  in  which  they  glory 
afterward.  The  aim  which  God  assigns  to 
us  as  our  highest  is,  indeed,  the  direct  reverse 
of  that  which  we  propose  to  ourselves.  He 
would  have  us  in  perpetual  conflict ;  we  crave 
an  unbroken  peace.  He  keeps  us  ever  on  the 
march  ;  we  pace  the  green  sod  by  the  way 
with  many  a  sigh  for  rest.  He  throws  us  on 
a  rugged  universe,  and  our  first  care  is  to 
make  it  smooth.  His  resolve  is  to  demand 
from  us,  without  ceasing,  a  living  power— a 
force  fresh  from  the  spirit  He  has  given  ;  ours, 
to  get  into  such  settled  ways  that  life  may 
almost  go  of  itself,  with  scarce  the  trouble  of 
winding  up.  Every  way  He  urges  our  reluc- 
tant will.  He  grows  the  thistle  and  the  sedge, 
but  expects  us  to  raise  the  olive  and  the  corn, 
having  given  us  a  portion  of  strength  and 
skill  for  such  an  end.  He  leaves  in  each 
man's  lot  a  thicket  of  sharp  temptations,  and 
expects  him,  though  with  bleeding  feet,  to 
pass  firmly  through,  having  given  him  cour- 
age, conscience  and  guide  divine  to  sustain 
him,  lest  he  faint.  And,  after  all,  in  spite 
of  the  inertia  of  their  wills,  men  are,  in  their 
inmost  hearts,  on  the  side  of  God,  rather  than 
their  own,  in  this  matter. — Martineau. 


^SCRAPS^ 

FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


"I  am  trusting  with  a  faith  almost  strong 
enough  to  compel  realization,  that  standard- 
bearers,  well  qualified,  will  soon  rise,  and 
shaking  off  all  trammels  of  custom  and  tra- 
dition, carry  acceptably  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  thousands  of  earnest,  active 
laborers  in  the  moral  and  religious  fields,  who, 
pressing  on  in  the  best  light  they  have,  are  do- 
ing the  Lord's  work  as  they  comprehend  it,  and 
lacking,  it  has  seemed  to  me,  but  little  else 
than  a  clearer  apprehension  of  the  Christ 
within,  the  true  Guide.  The  current  flowing 
above  and  beyond  creed,  for  the  good  of 
mankind,  seems  to  me  to  be  far  stronger  than 
the  current  bounded  by  theology  and  dogma 
—and  noble  minds  are  doing  goo  3  work,  yet 
possibly  lacking  one  thing  to  clear  entirely 
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their  vision — a  fuller  faith  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  "  Light  within." 


One  of  our  aged  Friends  is  being  buried 
this  morning,  Isaac  K.  Wright,  aged  81.  He 
was  at  Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting  last 
Fifth-day,  drove  his  wife  and  family  home, 
dined,  and  very  soon  ceased  to  breathe.  What 
a  comfort  that  he  was  at  home. 

Our  ranks  are  being  very  rapidly  thinned ! 
To  me,  it  seems  very  desirable  to  be  thus 
released  from  the  clay  tenement,  without  the 
tedium  of  a  protracted  illness.  My  faith  is, 
that  our  Father  does  not  take  His  children 
by  surprise,  but,  by  the  gentle  visitations  of 
His  love,  prepares  the  spirit  for  the  great 
change,  secretly  extending  those  precious  in- 
fluences which  give  a  blessed  foretaste  of  fu- 
ture joys.  And,  how  precious  it  is  to  be 
found  in  a  condition  to  receive  those  intima- 
tions joyfully  !  The  great  Apostle  was  able 
to  say  :  "  I  have  fought  the  good  fight;  I  have 
finished  my  course ;  I  have  kept  the  faith  ; 
henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of 
righteousness ;"  and  he  testifies,  that  this 
crown  is  for  all  who  love  the  appearing  or 
manifestation  of  Divine  Wisdom,  Light,  and 
Life — who  so  love  as  to  come  under  the  gov- 
ernment thereof.  Oh,  yes !  all  these  shall 
receive  the  crown  of  righteousness. 
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t  International  Arbitration.  —  While 
the  barbarities  of  civil  war  and  internecine 
strifes  continue  to  darken  the  pages  of  cur- 
rent history,  and  leading  nations  are  using 
extreme  measures  to  maintain  their  armies  on 
a  war  footing,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  tired 
of  war  and  its  fatal  consequences.  The  ties 
of  industry  and  commerce  are  drawing  peo- 
ples more  closely  together,  and  undermining 
the  old  martial  spirit  that  counted  might  to 
be  right.  The  greater  diffusion  of  learning 
among  the  masses  is  opening  the  eyes  of  those 
who  are  taxed  to  carry  on  wars,  and  from 
whose  ranks  are  drawn  the  men  who  must 
fight  the  battles ;  and  one  of  the  most  hope- 
ful signs  of  the  times  is  the  fact  that  petitions 
in  favor  of  arbitration  are  being  presented  in 
the  Parliaments  and  Legislative  assemblies 
of  Europe,  and  receiving  that  consideration 
which  the  importance  of  the  subject  demands. 
In  the  Herald  of  Peace  for  First  month,  we 
find  the  proceedings  in  the  Dutch  Parliament 


on  International  Arbitration,  introduced  by  - 
MM.  Van  Eck  and  Bredius.  From  the  debate  f 
which  followed  we  make  a  few  extracts. 

M.  Van  Eck  introduced  his  motion,  and 
then  said : 

The  principle  of  our  proposition  ought  to  com- 
mand general  sympathy,  since  it  satisfies  the  de- 
mands of  religion  and  humanity.    We  war  againsi 
the  right  of  war.    Who  amongat  you  does  not  smile 
at  the  phrase,  A  right  of  war  ?    It  is  declared  a 
right  to  deprive  a  fellow-creature  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, to  produce  misery  on  a  large  scale.    While  all 
civilized  nations  exercise  the  greatest  care  to  pro- 
tect the  life  and  property  of  their  subjects  by  devis- 
ing heavy  punishments  against  offenders,  how  can 
it  ever  be  a  right  cruelly  to  murder  a  fellow-crea- 
ture, simply  because  he  lives  on  the  other  side  of 
the  frontiers  ?    I  protest  against  such  an  idea  of 
right.  .  I 

"And  what  are  the  consequences  of  that  right  ? 
In  times  of  war,  slaughter,  poverty  and  despair, 
and  in  times  of  peace,  unproductive  labor,  and  the 
exhaustion  of  productive  means.    5,837,678  human 
beings,  trained  to  slaughter  each  other  on  any  mis- 
understanding, are  kept  under  arms  in  Europe  ;  the 
yearly  war  expenses  are  estimated  at  about  550,000,- 
000  sterling  ;  the  increase  in  the  national  debts  in 
ihe  last  twenty-two  years  at  1,500,000,000  sterling, 
of  which  88  per  cent,  was  for  war  expenditure;  in 
our  own  country  they  form  now  on  the  budget  for 
1875,  far  more  than  two-fifths  of  its  whole  amount. 
The  so-called  right  of  war  is,  indeed,  a  protest; 
against  civilization  ;  therefore  it  should  be  abol- 
ished." .  ..... 

"  We  do  not  propose  an  absolute  measure.  What 
we  propose  is  very  humble  in  its  nature.    It  is  arbi- 
tration.   It  is  nothing  but  an  effort  to  persuade  the 
civilized  nations,  by  means  of  a  moral  obligation, 
to  solve  their  differences  in  a  peaceful  way.  We 
know  a  great  many  objections  are  in  readiness  for 
us.    It  is  said,  for  example,  that  '  arbitration  does 
not  give  any  guarantee  against  war.'  Perfectly 
true.    We  acknowledge  it  to  be  only  a  first  step. 
But  is  it,  therefore,  valueless  ?    Does  an  appeal  to 
moral  feeling  count  for  nothing?    Have  the  civil- 
ized nations  lost  every  sentiment  of  honor  ?  Will 
the  governments  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  they  may 
lose  all  their  power  and  influence  when,  by  their! 
conduct,  they  bring  public  contumely  upon  them- [ 
selves  ?    Do  they  not.   when  going  to  war,  try  to  j 
justify  themselves  for  doing  so  by  every  plausible  \ 
argument?    That  is  the  moral  feeling  not  only 
within,  but  even  outside  the  boundaries  of  a  coun- 
try.   In  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1856,  there  was  an 
evidence  of  it ;  the  contracting  Powers  stipulating 
that  differences  arising  between  them,  before  having 
recourse  to  force,  should  be  submitted  to  the  medi- 
ation of  the  other  parties. 
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"The  existence  of  universal  arbitration  will,  in- 
jeed,  deprive  war  of  all  its  elements,  because  it  will 
mt  down  the  passions  which  call  war  into  exist- 
nce.  War  is  not  made  by  the  people,  but  by  Cab- 
nets.  If  the  people  are  made  aware  of  the  fatal 
onsequences  of  war,  they  will  never  willingly  re- 
ort  to  it."  . 

After  occupying  two  days  in  the  debate,  a 
rote  was  taken,  which  gave  a  majority  in 
favor  of  arbitration,  and  placed  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Netherlands  side  by  side  with  Eng- 
land, Italy  and  other  European  nations,  in 
;he  cause  of  the  peaceful  settlement  of  na- 
ional  difficulties. 


The  Ranters, — Tt  is  saddening  to  con- 
:emplate  the  delusions  to  which  the  human 
mind  is  liable,  especially  in  seasons  of  intense 
religious  excitement  ;  and  some  of  our  read- 
ers may  be  of  the  opinion  that  such  details 
las  are  contained  in  the  account  of  the  "  Rant- 
:ers,"  extracts  from  which  are  published  in 
this  number,  should  be  suffered  to  pass  into 
oblivion.  But  if,  as  individuals,  the  memory 
of  past  errors  greatly  assist  us  in  amending 
our  lives,  so  history,  if  a  faithful  record,  may 
prove  instructive  on  a  more  extended  scale. 


DIED. 

AUSTIN. — On  the  25th  of  Second-month,  1875, 
Mary,  widow  of  the  late  William  K.  Austin,  aged 
■78  years  ;  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends. 

CORNELL.— In  New  York,  on  the  7th  of  Second 
tnonth,  1875,  of  diphtheria,  Eliza  Jane  Cornell,  aged 

16  years.  Also,  on  the  20th  Phebe  Rebecca,  aged  10 
years;  on  the  21st,  George  S.,  aged  12  years  ;  and 

•  on  the  22d,  Mary  Anna,  aged  3  years,  children  of 
Charles  W.  and  Phebe  C.  Cornell ;  members  of  New 

'  York  Monthly  Meeting. 

FUSSELL. — On  the  8th  of  Ninth  month,  1874, 

!  Hannah  L.  Fussell,  in  the  75th  year  of  her  age  ;  a 

I  valued  member  of  Fall  Creek  Meeting. 

MICHENER, — At  his  residence  in  Bustleton,  on 
-the  16th  of  First  month,  1875,  Uriah  Michener,  in 

!  the  84th  year  of  his  age;  a  consistent  member  of 

I  Byberry  Monthly  Meeting. 

POPE. — On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  Twelfth 

!  month,  1874,  at  his  residence  in  Indianapolis,  Abner 
'Pope,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age.  One  of  the  strong 
characteristics  of  this  dear  Friend,  was  his  earnest 

I  love  for  the  principles  of  our  Society,  ever  striving 
to  walk  consistently  with  our  profession.  Long 

'  will  his  vacant  place  be  felt  in  the  home-circle,  as 
"well  as  among  those  outside,  with  whom  he  has  so 
pleasantly  mingled.  He  has  left  behind  him  the 
'loved  companion  of  nearly  fifty-seven  years. 

SEARING.— At  Brookston.  White  County,  Ind., 
on  the  28th  of  Twelfth  month, 'l874,  Joseph  R.  Sear- 
ing, aged  25  years  and  7  mos.,son  of  Charles  W.  and 
Jane  R.  Searing.    His  funeral  took  place  at  Scipio, 


the  residence  of  his  parents,  where  a  very  large  and 
solemn  meeting  was  held  on  the  occasion. 

WICKERSH AM. — On  the  morning  of  the  22d  of 
Twelfth  month,  1874,  at  the  residence  of  her 
daughter,  Eliza  Garr  tson,  of  Prairie  Grove,  Henry 
County,  Iowa,  Mary  Wickershara,  in  the  82d  year 
of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Monalen  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, Adams  County,  Pa. 


EASTERN  METHOD  OF  MEASURING  TIME. 

The  common  people  of  the  East  measure 
time  by  the  length  of  their  shadow.  Hence, 
if  you  ask  a  man  what  o'clock  it  is,  he  imme- 
diately goes  into  the  sun,  stands  erect,  then, 
looking  where  his  shadow  terminates,  he 
measures  his  length  with  his  feet,  and  tells 
you  nearly  the  time.  Thus,  workmen  earn- 
estly desire  the  shadow  which  indicates  the 
time  for  leaving  their  work.  A  person  wish- 
ing to  leave  his  toil  says,  "  How  long  my 
shadow  i3  in  coming !"  "Why  did*  you  not 
come  sooner?"  "Because  I  waited  for  my 
shadow."  In  Job  vii,  2,  we  find  it  written, 
"As  a  servant  earnestly  desireth  the  shadow, 
and  as  an  hireling  looketh  for  the  reward  of 
his  work." 

 ■ 
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IN  JERUSALEM. 

One  of  our  best  views  of  inner  Jerusalem  is 
from  the  roof  of  the  Mediterranean  Hotel, 
which  has  been  our  home  in  this  city.  The 
house  is  of  thiee  stories,  and  quite  overlooks 
most  of  the  buildings  in  the  city,  and  the  sub- 
stantial roof  of  hewn  stone  makes  a  clean  and 
airy  evening  promenade.  The  top  of  the 
house  is  not  a  plane,  but  each  apartment 
below  is  suggested  by  a  low  dome,  the  sum- 
mit of  which  gives  a  slightly  improved  center 
of  observation.  There  is  a  substantial  Btone 
battlement,  which  suggests  the  direction  given 
m  the  Jewish  law  (Deut.  xxii,  8):  "When 
thou  buildest  a  new  house,  then  thou  shalt 
make  a  battlement  for  thy  roof,  that  thou 
bring  not  blood  upon  thine  house,  if  any  man 
fall  from  thence." 

I  am  also  reminded  of  the  proverb  which 
asserts,  that  it  is  better  to  dwell  in  the  corner 
of  the  house-top,  than  to  have  the  comfort  and 
shelter  of  a  wide  house,  under  certain  circum- 
stances. Here  is  a  serene  calm,  and  in  yon- 
der corner  it  were  easy  to  improvise  a  shelter 
which  might  be  a  blessed  refuge  from  the 
family  jars  below.  Close  at  hand,  as  we  look 
eastward  over  the  battlements,  is  the  exten- 
sive cistern,  called  the  Pool  of  Hezekiah.  It 
is  simply  a  great  open  pond,  only  a  few  inches 
in  depth,  enlivened  by  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
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algse.  The  waters  are  replenished  only  by 
the  rains,  and  as  this  is  the  commencement  of 
the  rainy  season,  we  see  it  at  its  lowest  point. 
The  Jerusalem  of  to-day  has  no  living  waters, 
and  the  ancient  cisterns  are,  many  of  them, 
filled  up  with  rubbish  or  so  out  of  repair  that 
they  can  hold  no  water— so  that  the  purify- 
ing element  is  very  scarce  here  in  these  de- 
generate days.  Of  old,  it  is  believed,  the 
aqueducts  from  the  Pools  of  Solomon  pro- 
vided the  city  with  pure  spring  water  from 
the  hills,  and  a  movement  was  made  some 
years  ago,  by  the  Baroness  Burdett  Couts,  of 
England,  for  the  repair  of  the  ancient  aque- 
ducts, and  such  other  improvements  as  would 
give  a  regular  water  supply  to  Jerusalem  ; 
but  Moslem  fanaticism  has,  in  some  unex- 
plained way,  put  an  end  to  the  good  work  for 
the  present.  A  failure  of  the  periodical  rains 
might  bring  a  visitation  of  famine  and  distress 
here,  which  would  be  very  disastrous.  It  is 
said  that  almost  every  house,  in  the  ancient 
days,  had  one  or  more  cisterns  built  or  exca- 
vated within  the  court,  for  the  preservation  of 
rain  water ;  but  these  have  in  a  great  meas- 
ure disappeared.  In  all  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament  are  allusions  to 
these  "  fountains,"  "pools  "  or  "  waters." 

Beyond  is  the  desolate  area  of  ruined 
arches,  now  being  excavated  by  the  Prussians. 
These  are  the  remains  of  the  hospital  and 
church  of  the  Knights  Templar-— among  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  relics  of  crusading 
times.  I  am  told  that  the  Prussians  design 
rebuilding  the  edifice  in  mediaeval  style,  mak- 
ing it  again  a  hospice,  as  in  the  days  of  old. 
But  no — not,  indeed,  as  when  the  wealthy 
and  powerful  order  of  the  Templars  had  their 
centre  here,  and  kings  and  princes  trembled 
before  their  grand-master,  who  was  both 
priest  and  soldier.  Those  days  are  gone — 
never  to  be  recalled. 

In  the  same  line  of  vision  lies  the  great 
Mosque  of  Omar,  which  occupies  a  grand 
position  on  the  elevated  area  where  once 
stood  the  splendid  Temple  of  Solomon.  In 
the  background  rises  Olivet,  three  mountains 
combined  in  one,  which  has  been  compared 
to  an  eagle  with  outspread  wings.  To  the 
right  of  Olivet  are  the  misty  mountains  of 
Moab,  which  forms  the  background  of  the 
new  synagogue  of  the  Jews.  A  solitary  date- 
palm  also  waves  its  feathery  crown  between 
us  and  the  mysterious  mountain  land.  This 
magnificent  tree  does  not  flourish  in  the  stony 
soil  of  Jerusalem,  loving  better  the  hot  sands 
of  Egypt  and  the  warm  gardens  of  Jaffa. 
The  olive  and  the  fig  are  the  fruit-trees  of 
Jerusalem  ;  wThile  the  prickly  pear  and  the 
vine  grow  luxuriantly,  if  they  are  encouraged. 
Turning  to  the  southward,  the  interesting 
Tower  of  Hippicus,  supposed  to  be  on  the  very 
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spot  of  the  citadel  of  ancient  Zion,  is  just  ir  v; 
front  of  us.    It  overlooks  the  valley  of  the  1 
sons  of  Hinnom,  and  its  lower  stones  are  as 
ancient,  perhaps,  as  anything  visible  in  Jeru- 
salem.   To  the  west,  the  towers  of  the  fin*  J(f 
Russian  Hospice,  Hospital  and  Church  meet  1 
the  eye  ;  while  the  great  gilded  dome  of  J! 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  appears  to 
occupy  the  centre  of  the  city.    The  bowed  * 
and  tottering  form  of  the  aged  Bishop  Gobat  fJ 
is  seen  in  bold  relief  against  the  evening  sky, 
for  he,  too,  is  promenading  his  house-top  in 
the  cool  of  the  day,  thinking,  joyfully,  I  hope, 
of  the  glorious  new  Jerusalem,  towards  which 
he  is  journeying.    The  sun  sinks  in  the  west, 
as  the  full  moon  rises  over  Olivet,  and  a  chill 
blast  from  the  hills  warns  us  that  night  is  at 
hand,  and  we  descend  from  the  airy  and 
peaceful  house-top. 

To  visit  the  Mosque  of  Omar  and  other 
objects  of  interest,  on  what  is  called  the  Har 
am-esh-Sherif,  or  noble  sanctuary,  we  pro- 
cured an  order  from  the  American  Consul, 
which  was  endorsed  by  the  Pasha  of  Jeru- 
salem, who  also  furnished  us  with  a  guard 
The  Haram  is  an  elevated  platform,  over 
looking  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and 
doubtless  occupying  the  same  position  a& 
the  ancient  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  Until 
the  Crimean  war,  none  but  Moslems  were  per 
mitted  to  visit  this  spot,  and  for  a  Jew  or 
Christian  to  venture  to  intrude,  would  be  to 
risk  his  life.  Israelites,  much  to  their  sorrow, 
are  yet  excluded  from  the  place  which  is,  in 
their  eyes,  the  most  sacred  on  earth.  We  en- 
tered by  a  gate  at  the  northwest  corner,  and 
were  led  to  the  door  of  the  mosque.  We 
were  permitted  to  enter  without  removing  our 
shoes.  I  have  heard  this  edifice  much  criti- 
cised by  architects,  but  to  me  it  seemed  at 
once  majestic,  and  exceedingly  rich.  We 
were  courteously  welcomed  by  the  aged  sheik 
who  has  care  of  the  mosque,  who  shook  hands 
with  us  in  a  most  friendly  manner,  knowing 
as  he  did,  that  the  more  politely  we  were  en- 
treated the  more  willingly  we  would  pay  the 
expected  backsheesh.  We  were  led  first  to 
the  great  rock  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
edifice.  It  occupies  a  space  fifty-five  feet  in 
diameter,  immediately  under  the  beautiful 
dome,  and  it  rises  about  six  feet  above  the 
pavement  of  the  mosque.  It  is  the  "Sacred 
Rock"  of  the  Moslems — indeed,  in  their  eyes 
almost  the  most  sacred  thing  on  earth — for 
they  are  told  that  it  is  suspended  miraculous- 
ly in  the  air.  To  prove  this  to  us  we  were  led 
down  a  stairway  to  an  open  chamber  under 
the  rock  and  were  shown  the  footprints  of 
Mohammed,  when  he  last  touched  the  earth 
before  ascending  to  heaven,  and  the  hand 
prints  of  the  angel  Gabriel,  who  held  the  rock 
down  as  it  was  ascending  with  the  prophet " 
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)ur  guide  pointed  out  to  us  the  round  hole, 
,bout  two  feet  in  diameter,  quite  piercing  the 
ock,  through  which  the  prophet's  body  bored 
,  miraculous  passage.  "  But,"  I  asked  the 
;uide,  "  if  the  rock  is  suspended  in  the  air, 
rhy  have  they  built  a  heavy  wall  all  around 
he  edge,  and  why  this  marble  pillar  at  the 
nd  ? "  The  acute  Selim  smiled,  and  replied, 
i^They  say  that  some  Moslems  were  afraid 
he  miracle  might  cease  and  the  faithful  be 
rushed  while  at  their  prayers,  so  the  wall  was 
>uilt  as  a  precaution."  Then  we  held  up  our 
apers  close  to  the  surface  of  the  rock,  and  I 
aw  that  it  was  closely  imprinted  with  fossils, 
,nd  I  thought  what  wondrous  lessons  of  truth 
ome  reverent  student  of  nature  might  read 
o  the  ignorant  Moslem  from  this  limestone 
eaf  from  the  undoubted  manuscript  of  God. 
Vill  not  positive  science,  the  unravelling  of 
he  secrets  of  nature,  have  an  important  part 
p  play  in  dispelling  the  absurd  superstitions 
jhich  have  so  long  enthralled  the  human 
lind  ?  These  bright-eyed,  active  Arabs  do 
:ot  lack  intelligence,  but  they  have  no  in- 
lucement  to  turn  from  the  accredited  fables 
j'f  their  fathers  to  the  tenfold  more  absurd 
jonsense  whi^h  is  daily  retailed  at  the  "Church 
f  the  Holy  Sepulchre."  I  cannot  describe 
he  mosiac  work  which  traces  out  elaborate 
nd  elegant  arabesque  patterns  in  green  and 
old  on  both  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the 
losque  of  Omar,  nor  can  I  give  any  adequate 
iea  of  the  varied  and  beautiful  columns  of 
mrbles  now  almost  unknown  in  the  earth — 
emains,  it  is  said,  of  the  glorious  Temple  of 

There* is  much  decay  and  dilapidation 
ithout,  and  portions  of  the  beautiful  Damas- 
us  tiles  which  form  part  of  the  surface  dec- 
ration  may  be  readily  bought  as  relics, 
leaving  the  great  "  Dome,"  as  it  is  called,  we 
'/ere  conducted  along  the  Haram  platform 
d  the  Mosque  of  Aksa*,  on  the  southwest 
ide  of  the  platform.  This  building,  which 
ccupies  a  space  of  about  three  hundred  feet 
y  two  hundred  feet,  and  the  substructure  are 
f  that  massive  style,  known  as  Phoenician, 
r  Jewish,  and  some  of  it  is  thought  to  be  as 
arly  as  the  time  of  Solomon.  It  is  only  a 
ionfused  labyrinth  of  vaults,  massive  levelled 
;ones,  mighty  columns  and  aisles,  surmounted 
fy  a  Saracenic  dome,  ornamented  with  arab- 
esque, and  is  chiefly  interesting  for  its  situa- 
»on  on  the  supposed  site  of  the  Temple  of 
olomon.  After  wandering  about  the  Aksa, 
fre  returned  again  to  the  Haram  platform 
ispecting  the  various  objects  of  interest  which 
dorn  the  noble  area.  It  is  fifteen  hundred 
;et  from  north  to  south,  overlooking  theval 
iy  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  nine  hundred  from 
ast  to  west.  The  general  effect  of  the  domes, 
rches  and  pillars,  independent  of  the  inter- 


minable legends  connected  with  them,  is  very 
fine.  I  specially  admired  the  u  Dome  of  the 
Chair,"  or  judgment-seat  of  King  David.  It 
is  a  graceful  Saracenic  cupola  resting  on  light 
marble  columns,  which,  like  those  of  the  Mos- 
que of  Omar,  are  believed  to  have  belonged  to 
the  ancient  Temple. 

Of  our  visit  to  the  vast  building  called  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  it  is  not  easy 
to  write.  It  is  to  me  a  sad  and  melancholy 
exhibition,  and  no  one  can  wonder  that  both 
the  Jew  and  the  Mohammedan  turn  contemp- 
tuously from  such  a  system  of  falsehood,  su- 
perstition and  idolatry  as  they  see  in  this  per- 
verted Christianity.  The  open  space  outside 
the  door  is  a  kind  of  market  for  rosaries, 
crosses,  beads,  pictures  and  images  of  saints 
and  other  objects  of  superstitious  reverence, 
and  beggars  are  sternly  ordered  off  the  ground 
by  a  tall  ecclesiastic,  who  seems  to  have  some 
authority.  We  entered  the  doorway,  and  the 
Turkish  guard  in  a  raised  recess  to  the  left 
gave  us  a  friendly  nod  and  almost  a  smile. 
Their  office  is  to  keep  the  peace  among  the 
different  professors  of  the  Christian  faith  who 
seek  this  place,  which  they  deem  the  most 
sacred  on  earth.  Within  this  building  are  no 
less  than  thirty-seven  objects  supposed  to  be 
identified  with  the  suffering  and  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Christ.  We  were  first  shown  the 
"  Stone  of  Unction,"  a  marble  slab  about  six 
feet  long  and  two  feet  wide.  Devotees  are 
kneeling  around  it  and  kissing  it  again  and 
again.  We  were  told  it  is  the  stone  on. 
which  the  body  of  Jesus  was  laid  while  they 
were  preparing  it  for  the  burial.  Turning  to 
the  left,  the  "Station  of  the  Virgin"  was 
shown  ;  this  is  the  place  where  Mary  stood 
while  they  were  anointing  the  bod) .  Under 
the  mighty  dome  is  the  oblong  building  of 
marble,  within  which  we  were  shown  the  place 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  This  slab,  which 
covers  it,  receives  the  kisses  of  pilgrims  con- 
tinually, and  over  it  are  suspended  many  silver 
and  gilded  lamps,  which  shed  a  dim  light  in 
the  cavernous  place.  Just  in  front  of  the 
tomb  is  an  antechamber,  in  which  is  a  pillar 
two  feet  high,  on  which,  it  is  pretended,  fire 
from  heaven  descends  on  Easter  eve.  At  that 
time,  I  am  told,  the  Greek  and  the  Armenian 
bishops  enter  the  little  apartment  and  close 
the  door  to  await  the  expected  miracle,  while 
all  the  pilgrims,  of  whom  there  is  often  a  great 
multitude,  stand  without  with  unlighted  ta- 
pers, each  struggling  to  be  the  first  to  receive 
the  holy  fire  when  it  comes.  In  due  time 
from  either  side  of  the  building,  through 
apertures  about  six  or  eight  inches  in  diame- 
ter, are  thrust  lighted  tapers,  and  the  people 
rush  to  light  their  candles  at  the  miraculous 
flame.  The  struggle  for  precedence  that  en- 
sues is  often  attended,  it  is  said,  with  serious 
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loss  of  life.  The  Latins  denounce  this  pre- 
tended miracle  as  a  wicked  and  impudent 
imposture,  and  are  loud  in  their  denunciation 
■of  the  Greek  and  Armenian  priests  who  thus 
deceive  their  ignorant  and  trusting  people. 
But  as  long  as  they  too  were  permitted  to  use 
the  holy  fire,  they  too  participated  in  the 
imposture. 

Under  the  second  dome  is  the  Greek  Church 
— the  largest  and  richest  within  the  building. 
In  the  centre  of  the  aisle  is  a  circular  slab, 
with  a  radiating  star,  called  the  "  centre  of 
the  world." 

And  now  we  are  taken  down  a  flight  of 
twenty  steps,  and  are  shown  the  place  where 
it  is  asserted  that  the  true  cross  was  found, 
and  a  little  recess  is  pointed  out  where  the 
Empress  Helena  sat  when  it  was  discovered. 

Near  this  place  is  an  altar,  called  "  The 
Chapel  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Cross,"  and 
in  the  neighborhood  is  the  "  Pillar  of  Flagel- 
lation," and  the  little  cell  called  the  "  Prison 
of  Christ." 

We  are  now  taken  up  a  stairway,  which 
leads  to  the  supposed  summit  of  Calvary. 
Here  is  a  platform  with  several  Chapels,  of 
which  the  principal  is  "  The  Chapel  of  the 
Elevation  of  the  Cross."  The  altar  is  asserted 
to  be  over  the  rock,  which  was  rent  at  the 
crucifixion,  and  in  front  of  it  is  a  circular 
hole,  five  inches  in  diameter,  in  which,  it  is 
said,  the  cross  was  fixed  in  the  earth,  and  on 
each  side  are  the  holes  for  the  crosses  of  the 
two  thieves.  This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  sacred  places,  and  pilgrims 
are  continually  kneeling  before  the  altar,  or 
stooping  down  to  kiss  the  spot  where  they  be- 
lieve the  cross  stood.  The  officiating  priests  and 
pilgrim  followers  of  the  three  different  confes- 
sions— Greek,  Latin  and  Armenian — are  now 
making  their  afternoon  procession  round  the 
church,  chanting  their  services  at  the  various 
altars.  The  voices  rise  in  solemn  unison, 
now  at  the  Chapel  of  the  Elevation  of  the 
Cross,  and  they  will  pass  on  in  order  till  all 
the  points  of  devotion  have  been  visited. 
Sometimes,  we  are  told,  the  three  processions 
get  too  near  each  other,  and  the  services  min- 
gle in  wildest  discord. 

Among  the  most  absurd  of  all  the  objects 
shown  us  in  this  building,  are  the  tombs  of 
Adam  and  of  Melchizedek  ;  and  the  whole 
mind  and  heart  is  wearied  with  the  strange 
accumulation  of  fabulous  legends,  which 
priestcraft  has  substituted  for  the  simple  and 
sublime  spiritual  Christianity,  which  antag- 
onizes all  the  bigotries  and  all  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  world.  We  grow  unutterably 
weary  of  tawdry  decoration,  glaring  colors 
and  tinsel,  and  are  glad  to  return  to  the  open 
air  again,  and  muse  on  what  we  have  seen. 

The  street  called  the  Via  Dolorosa,  which 


passes  by  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  : 
another  of  the  traditional  places  which  cam 
into  notice  long  after  the  events  to  whic 
they  refer.  One  traveler  suggests  that  n 
miracle  in  the  Eastern  churches  is  greate 
than  that  of  leading  their  votaries  to  believ 
that  these  are  the  material  objects,  and  th 
the  way  by  which  the  Saviour  was  led  to  th 
crucifixion.  The  street,  like  all  others  i 
Jerusalem,  is  narrow,  ill  paved,  and  dirt; 
and  here  may  be  seen  the  Greek  and  Lati 
priests  conducting  their  votaries  to  the  diffe 
ent  "stations"  Here  is  the  house  whei 
dwelt  St.  Veronica,  who  gave  her  handke: 
chief  to  wipe  the  bleeding  brows  of  the  su 
fering  One  ;  here  He  leaned  His  should( 
when  fainting  under  the  cruel  burden  of  th 
cross ;  here  is  the  "  Ecce  Homo,"  the  arc 
spanning  the  narrow  street  supposed  to  t 
near  the  house  of  Pilate,  and  where  he  pr< 
sented  Jesus  to  the  people,  saying,  "  Behol 
the  man  !"  Our  guide  also  points  out  tl 
house  of  Dives,  for  which  we  commend  hie 
and  tell  him  that  he  must  tell  us  everything 
and  we  will  select  what  we  think  worthy  < 
belief.  The  buildings  are  all  modern  Ara 
houses,  and  we  know  that  this  street  can  ha\ 
had  no  existence  1800  years  ago ;  but  it  wi 
some  such  rude  and  rocky  ascent  as  th 
along  which  the  sinless  One  toiled  with  H 
cross,  and  it  was  in  some  such  solemn  an 
gloomy  pass  as  this  that  the  pitying  daugl 
ters  of  Jerusalem  raised  the  voice  of  lamei 
tation  for  the  beloved  Teacher,  who  was  goin 
to  His  martyrdom.  Did  the  foreknowledg 
of  all  the  strange  perversion  of  His  glorioi 
teachings,  which  future  ages  should  witnes 
give  an  additional  pang  to  the  last  bitter  hou: 
of  the  Sufferer? 

It  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  pay  a  di 
tribute  to  the  labors  and  discoveries  of  th 
Palestine  Exploration  Society,  as  well  as  1 
the  private  researches  of  individuals,  who  ai 
seeking  to  bring  the  historical  books  of  th 
Bible  to  the  test  of  actual  observation  ;  bi 
my  knowledge  of  their  work  is  limited.  Th 
hospitals,  pharmacies,  schools  and  orphai 
ages  of  English  and  Prussian  societies,  ai 
doing  a  beautiful  and  noble  work  of  tri 
Christian  benevolence  in  this  city.  Great : 
the  patience,  faith  and  self-denial  which  ii 
duces  good  men  and  women  to  leave  the  con 
forts  and  social  advantages  of  civilized  societ 
and  devote  their  lives  to  the  elevation  of  thes 
darkened  souls.  There  seems  to  be  really  n 
sufficient  reason  to  doubt  that  this  countr 
will  be  ultimately  restored  to  fertility,  an 
that  prosperity  and  plenty  may  again  be  tbi 
portion  of  the  dwellers  in  these  valleys  an 
plains. 

Very  different  would  be  the  aspect  of  Jen 
salem  if  its  environing  mountains  were  aj 
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;;lad  with  vineyards  and  with  olive  groves, 
tnd  if  the  pure  waters  from  the  great  pools 
|>f  Solomon  were  again  distributed  in  its 
streets  and  to  its  gardens.  In  the  meantime, 
:here  are  many  noble  hearts  throughout  the 
jarth  who  will  "  pray  for  the  peace  of  Jeru- 
salem/' S.  R. 
Twelfth  month  5th,  1874. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
DR.  J.  THOMAS'  PARLOR  LECTURES. 

i  The  eighth  of  this  interesting  course  of 
lectures  on  "Literature"  was  delivered  on 
the  23d  ult.  Speaking  of  Gibbon,  Dr.  Thomas 
8aid  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  his- 
torians, but  was  not  a  great  man.  His  "  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  the 

I  work  that  best  illustrates  him,  is  not  so  high- 

i  ly  appreciated  as  it  should  be. 

i  There  was  in  his  character  a  true  apprecia- 
tion of  what  was  grand  and  noble,  yet  he 

i  had  little  tender  sympathy  ;  and  what  with 

pis  pride  and  prejudice,  he  was  very  unjust 

i- to  Christianity. 

|    Hume  was  a  great  man,  but  a  poor  his- 
torian.   Men  may  be  very  great  without  be- 
ing good.    Morally  inferior  to  Gibbon,  he 
cared  very  little  whether  he  spoke  the  truth 
or  not,  though  the  historian  is  in  duty  bound 
to  examine  every  important  question  candidly 
las  well  as  thoroughly.    Gifted  with  a  subtle, 
clear,  profound  intellect,  he  could  make  "  the 
!« worse  appear  the  better  reason."    He  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  common  classes,  but  was 
f  of  a  mild  temperament,  and  would  never  have 
made  a  martyr.    He  was  wonderfully  skilled 
I  in  expression,  and  had  great  fondness  for  phi- 
losophy ;  is  conceded  to  be  the  ablest  Infidel 
writer  of  Great  Britain,  far  surpassing  Boling- 
broke. 

Robertson,  as  a  historian,  is  distinguished 
for  his  rare  impartiality.  He  had  not  the 
thorough  research  of  Gibbon,  nor  the  easy 
grace  of  Hume,  yet  his  was  a  noble  style.  He 
<  lacked  the  facilities  that  access  to  the  old 
[  Spanish  records  afforded  Prescott  and  Motley 
in  their  historical  researches. 

Of  the  poets,  Robert  Burns  claimed  first 
attention.  In  scarcely  any  poet  that  ever 
lived  were  combined  such  tenderness  with 
such  intensity.  He  just  struck  to  the  heart 
of  the  thing  ;  he  expressed  so  much  in  so  few 
words.  Had  he  lived  under  more  favorable 
circumstances,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  written 
some  things  not  unworthy  of  Shakespeare  ; 
his  influence  was  lost  for  want  of  high  moral 
principle.  He  ought  always  to  have  written 
in  poetry,  for  his  prose  was  stiff. 

Thomas  Campbell's  genius  was  inferior  to 
Scott  or  Byron.  He  had  a  thoroughly  classical 
education,  and  was  infused  with  the  true  spirit 
of  Greek  literature.    There  is  exquisite  grace  I 


and  beauty  in  his  style.  His  "  Hohenlinden" 
is,  in  its  way,  one  of  the  finest  things  that  was 
ever  written  in  any  language.  Campbell  ex- 
celled Jn  martial  lyrics  ;  his  "  Pleasures  of 
Hope  "  has  been  pronounced  the  most  finished 
didactic  poem  in  the  English  language. 

Shelley  was  another  great  poet,  though  he 
never  wrote  a  great  poem.  He  had  a  fine 
speculative  mind,  perhaps  a  little  unhinged. 
He  disbelieved  and  hated  what  was  taught 
him,  and  had  an  abhorrence  of  the  tyranny  of 
custom.  With  less  sensibility,  he  would  not 
have  been  driven  so  far.  He  became  an 
atheist,  yet  afterwards  recognized  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Supreme  Spirit.  He  had  exquisite 
tenderness,  and  gave  proof  of  the  rarest  genius. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  he  was  not 
faultless :  few  characters  are  grandly  devel- 
oped in  every  part. 

Thomas  Moore  had  high  elements  of  poetry 
and  rare  grace  in  language,  yet  lacked"  deep, 
intense  feeling.  "  Paradise  and  the  Peri "  is 
perhaps  the  best  example  of  his  poetry. 

Of  Lord  Byron,  the  lecturer  said,  in  the 
sense  of  the  beautiful  and  the  gift  of  language 
he  has  never  been  exceeded,  but  he  was  de- 
ficient in  imagination — a  most  essential  requi- 
site in  a  true  poet,  for  the  poet  is  a  creator, 
as  the  word  in  its  original  application  signi- 
fies. He  knew  just  how  to  present  a  thought; 
the  manner  as  well  as  the  words  is  in  such 
taste  as  challenges  the  world  to  surpass.  There 
is  a  certain  poetic  passion  and  power  that 
never  leaves  him,  but  is  sustained  to  the  end. 
The  effect  of  genius  is  to  lead  to  simplicity. 
The  parts  of  his  poems  that  are  pure  are 
also,  generally  speaking,  the  most  beautiful. 
"  Childe  Harold  "  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
his  best  work.  In  his  "  Prisoner  of  Chillon  " 
he  is  great.  All  his  poems  are  colored  by 
the  ca^t  of  his  own  mind.  He  belongs  to  the 
class  of  poets  called  "  Subjective." 

In  giving  an  epitome  of  this  instructive 
lecture,  I  have  scarcely  done  justice  to  the 
wealth  of  information  and  fair  criticism  that 
was  presented  and  listened  to  with  the  closest 
attention  by  the  audience.  R. 

Philadelphia,  Second  mo.  23d,  1875. 


It  seems  to  me  that,  of  all  things  in  the 
world,  religious  truth  is  that  which  we  should 
most  carefully  keep  out  of  the  circle  of  per- 
sonal or  petty  strife.  Contending  over  thes< 
sweet,  shy,  delicate  matters  which  touch  the 
soul  most  nearly  by  its  relation  to  God  must 
be  something  like  contending  over  a  vessel  of 
fresh  milk,  for  which  the  children  are  wait- 
ing somewhere.  Not  only  is  there  danger  the 
milk  will  be  lost  in  the  contention,  but  some- 
thing like  a  certainty  that  it  will  grow  sour 
and  unfit  for  use,  and  that  those  will  not  get 
it  that  need  it. — Robert  Colly er. 
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«AND  THE  LORD  DIRECT  YOUR  HEARTS  INTO  THE 
LOVE  OF  GOD,  AND  INTO  THE  PATIENT  WAITING 
FOR  CHRIST:' 

Thou  hast  heard  the  sound  of  the  Master's  feet, 

Thou  hast  fancied  He  passed  thee  by  ; 
Thou  hast  longed  His  presence  within  to  greet, 
The  Bread  of  Life  from  His  hands  to  eat, 
That  thy  soul  should  satisfy. 

Thou  hast  "swept  thy  house,  and  set  wide  the 
door," 

The  welcome  is  ready  now  : 
Has  He  only  passed  by  thee?    Nothing  more? 
Ah  !  His  sunlight  is  streaming  across  the  floor, 

And  His  touch  is  upon  thy  brow. 

Who  has  given  thee  grace  to  bear  the  tests 

That  His  love  in  thy  path  hath  laid? 
And  the  earnest  trust  tnat  for  all  the  rest 
Thou  wouldst  still  be  able  to  say,  "  'Tis  best, 
And  I  need  not  be  afraid  "  ? 

"  Fear  not,"  are  the  words  that  are  in  thy  heart, 

So  often  repeated  there  : 
'Tis  the  Master  whispering,  close  to  thee, 
But  thine  eyes  are  holden,  thou  canst  not  see 

All  the  answer  to  thy  prayer. 

Tis  His  hand  that  has  bowed  thy  head  so  low, 

New  lessons  of  faith  to  teach. 
Seek  not  His  full  purpose  yet  to  know; 
But  simply  trust,  and  thy  steps  will  show 

There  is  light  enough  for  each. 

And  thou  shalt  be  fed  from  the  store  above, 

Shalt  sup  with  the  Guest  divine  ; 
The  hungering  now,  thy  soul  to  prove, 
Shall  be  met  with  the  touch  of  tenderest  love, 

The  heavenly  blessing  thine.  L. 



SEED-TIME  AND  HARVEST. 

Beneath  a  dark,  November  sky,  with  the  cold  rain 

falling  wearily, 
And  the  bleak  wind  moaning  and  shrieking  by,  the 

seed  o'er  the  land  is  cast ; 
•  And  in  grave-like  furrows  the  grain  doth  lie  till  the 

weary  months  are  past. 

In  curling  mist,  and  frosty  air,  and  weeping  skies, 

it  lieth  there  ; 
Or  buried  in  the  snow,  or  bare  to  every  wind  that 

blows  ; 

And  night's  deep  darkness,  like  despair,  hangs  o'er 
it  while  it  grows. 

It  grows  in  spite  of  cloud  and  blast,  and  sullen  rain 
descending  fast, 

And  snow-wreaths  thickly  o'er  it  cast,  and  thun- 
derous, darkening  skies  ; 

The  very  tempest,  roaring  past,  strengthens  it  as  it 
lies. 

Anon  a  kindlier  season  shines,  and  warmth  and 

light,  the  spring's  soft  signs, 
With  many  a  beauteous  blossom  twines  the  breast 

of  icy  death ; 
And  the  grain,  in  delicate,  emerald  lines,  springs 

up,  a  fairy  birth. 

Then  sunny  months,  in  swift  career,  bring  up  the 

lusty,  ripened  ear, 
.  And  the  golden  harvest-time  draws  near,  and  the 

reaper  whets  his  scythe  ; 
Till,  on  a  day,  the  rich  sheaves  rear  their  shapes  on 

the  landscape  blithe. 


Sown  in  the  cold,  dark,  desolate  days;  reaped  if 

the  sunshine's  mellow  blaze  ; 
Thus,  in  the  dim  and  wondrous  ways  of  fate,  aril 

the  deeds  of  man  : 
Sorrow  and  trial,  defeats  and  delays,  like  storml 

that  soften  the  grain, 

Must  test  the  soul's  aspiring  claim;  but  every  jusi 

and  noble  aim 
Shall  pass  the  ordeal  clear  of  blame,  and  in  thl 

appointed  hour 
Bring  forth  its  fruits  of  wealth  or  fame,  of  knowli 

edge,  wisdom,  power. 

In  the  winds  of  scorn,  the  storms  of  hate;  in  thl 
darkness  of  hope  deferred  full  late ; 

Through  the  days  when  the  world  shows  desolate! 
must  sleep  the  good  deeds  thou  hast  done.  I 

Patiently  labor,  patiently  wait:  thy  work  shall  sec  | 
the  sun. 

That  which  was  sown  in  the  wintry  air,  shall  blosl 
som  and  ripen  when  skies  are  fair. 

Though  thine  should  be  many  an  anxious  care,  era 
the  harvest  is  gathered  in, 

Be  stout  to  toil  and  steady  to  bear ;  the  heart  thai! 
is  true  shall  win. 

— Anonymous.  I 
From  the  N.  Y.  Times. 
CHARLES  LYELL. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell,  whose  death  was  reJ 
ported  yesterday  by  telegraph,  will  live  foil 
centuries  to  come  in  his  thoughts  and  method] 
of  investigation  ;  and  it  was  the  especial  good 
fortune  of  this  geologist,  not  to  make  great 
discoveries  or  new  classifications,  but  to  act 
upon  the  whole  investigation  of  his  science 
and  its  methods  of  reasoning,  as  Bacon  did 
on  the  thought  of  his  age,  or  as  Darwin  is 
doing  now  on  the  different  branches  of  re- 
search in  natural  history.  He  founded  a 
method,  he  originated  a  school  of  thought. 
Under  the  old  views  of  geology,  and  espec- 
ially with  the  supposed  Scriptural  authority 
for  a  comparatively  brief  period  for  the  world's 
physical  history,  the  natural  theory  of  the 
past  was  that  it  had  been  the  scene  of  extra- 
ordinary catastrophes  and  cataclysms,  the 
theatre  of  gigantic  forces  which  have  now 
mainly  worked  themselves  out.  Students  of 
the  earth's  surface  looked  at  the  immense 
masses  of  different  strata  piled  upon  one 
another,  at  profound  gorges  cut  through  moun- 
tain chains,  at  valleys  filled  up  and  hills  de- 
nuded, at  gigantic  bowlders  tossed  like  peb- 
bles upon  high  ridges  of  hills,  at  enormous 
depths  of  lava  or  of  sedimentary  deposits — 
and  they  naturally  concluded  that  all  these 
were  the  effects  of  tremendous  forces,  now 
exhausted,  and  that  nature  in  those  primeval 
periods  had  a  certain  freshness  and  power  in 
its  operations  unknown  to  the  present  quiet 
epochs.  The  great  Euglish  geologist,  on  the 
other  hand,  fell  early  upon  the  simple  and 
beautiful  conception  that  all  these  grand  phe- 
nomena are  only  the  effects  of  causes  at  work 
now,  but  continued  through  immense  periods 
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if  time.  In  other  words,  that  all  things  are 
low  as  they  always  have  been,  and  that  we 
ire  in  a  period  of  cataclysm  as  much  as  the 
o-called  fossil  ages. 

'  His  method,  accordingly,  of  studying  fossil 
geology,  or  the  earth  as  it  was,  consisted  in 
tudying  present  phenomena,  or  the  earth  as 
t  is.  If  he  found  depressions  of  the  earth's 
surface  filled  by  the  hardened  clay  or  sand 
■wrought  from  distant  elevations,  in  place  of 
issuming  unknown  forces,  he  investigated  the 
rate  and  degree  with  which  a  summer  shower 
jarried  down  the  clay  from  the  hill  nearest 
lis  house  to  the  next  valley,  or  how  rapidly 
:he  rocks  and  soil  disintegrated  under  the  in- 
luence  of  the  atmosphere.  If  he  found  a 
thousand  feet  of  limestone,  he  did  not  call  in 
some  extraordinary  power  to  account  for  it, 
but  watched  how  long  it  took  for  the  waters 

some  river  or  sea  which  he  knew  to  de- 
posit its  shells  or  animalculse. 

Where  he  discovered  a  mountain  of  lava, 
he  refused  to  call  in  a  cataclysm,  but  he  in- 
vestigated the  volcanic  eruptions  of  our  own 
day,  and  from  the  slow  accumulation  of  lava 
Sunder  them,  inferred  the  causes  and  the  period 
iof  those  grand  effects.    The  first  volumes  of 
■this  great  works  "on  geology  are  devoted,  to 
'the  surprise  of  the  reader,  to  a  minute  ac- 
count of  the  phenomena  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face now — to  the  earthquakes,  sedimentary 
deposits,  gradual  elevation  or  depression,  ac- 
tion of  ice  and  glaciers,  effect  of  water  and 
•atmosphere,  and  all  the  thousand  unnoticed 
changes  going  on  upon  the  earth  at  the  pres- 
ent day.    With  true  philosophic  tact,  he  led 
the  mind  by  a  logical  process  from  present 
causes  and  effects  (o  past  causes  and  effects. 
iHe  showed  that  the  world  for  ages  past  has 
;  been  substantially  what  it  is  now ;  that  we 
(are  making  geological  deposits  even  as  the 
fossil  periods  were  ;  that  the  cooling  process, 
the  action  of  fire  and  water,  of  volcano  and 
the  atmosphere,  of  ice  and  torrent,  of  eleva- 
tion and  depression,  are  now  as  they  always 
(have   been,    and  perhaps   equally  great. 
The  only  thing   demanded  for  these  vast 
changes  under  such  simple  causes,  is  immense 
!  periods  of  time.    These  he  was  of  course 
compelled  to  give.    And  as  time  was  length- 
i  ened  for  the  earth's  physical  history,  so  it 
>  was  a  natural  inference  that  more  time  was 
!  needed  for  human  history.    The  relics  of 
man  in  deposits,  which,  though  modern  in 
geological  history  are  ancient  as  compared 
with  human  records,  soon  led  him  to  conclu- 
sions as  to  "  human  antiquity "  which  were 
greatly  opposed  to  the  traditional  religious 
views.    These  views  are  now  generally  ac- 
cepted, even  by  biblical  scholars. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  was  born  at  Kinnordy, 
in  Forfarshire,  a  county  of  Scotland,  a  land 


which  has  given  more  than  one  great  geol- 
ogist to  the  world.  He  was  born  November 
14,  1797,  his  father  being  also  a  man  of  sci- 
ence, very  distinguished  in  botany.  But  the 
illustrious  son  so  eclipsed  the  brightness  of 
the  father  that  the  students  of  the  llora  of 
Australia,  when  they  meet  with  the  name  of 
Lyell,  given  to  a  family  of  plants,  naturally 
attribute  it  to  a  compliment  paid  to  the  son. 
This,  however,  was  not  so,  for  the  name  was 
given  by  Richard  Brown,  the  botanist,  as  a 
token  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  held  the 
father.  Young  Lyell  was  entered  at  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated,  though 
without  any  special  distinction,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four  he  entered  upon  the  study 
of  the  law  and  inscribed  his  name  as  barris- 
ter upon  the  rolls  of  the  Middle  Temple.  But 
science  was  not  so  to  lose  her  votary,  and  he 
soon  abandoned  the  study  of  the  law's  techni- 
calities to  give  himself  up  with  ardor  to  the 
pursuit  of  geology.  This  was  then  a  new 
science  almost,  but  had  received  a  consider- 
able impetus  from  the  talents  and  energy  of 
Mr.  Buckland,  one  of  the  ablest  contributors 
to  the  Bridgewater  Treatises.  The  Geolog- 
ical Society  had  indeed  been  founded  in  1792, 
but  at  first  its  members  had  contented  them- 
selves with  squabbling  over  the  speculations 
of  Wormer  and  Hutton.  The  fact  is  that 
geology  could  hardly  be  honored  as  a  prac- 
tical science  until  the  days  of  railroads.  For 
when  men  began  to  tunnel  the  mountains, 
and  to  make  deep  cuttings  through  downs 
and  embankments  over  plains,  the  fossil  re- 
mains of  past  8ges  burst  upon  the  sight,  and 
palaeontology  was  born. 

It  was  ju9t  at  this  epoch  that  Charles  Lyell 
determined  to  become  a  geologist.  The  spec- 
ulations of  the  past  gave  way  to  a  systematic 
investigation  of  nature,  and  in  this  depart- 
ment he  soon  began  to  distinguish  himself. 
His  early  papers  on  the  deposits  of  certain 
southern  counties  in  England  were  published, 
not  only  in  the  transactions  of  the  Geolog- 
ical Society,  but  also  in  Brewster  s  Journal  of 
Science,  and  attracted  considerable  comment 
from  the  scientific  by  their  display  of  re- 
markable powers  of  observation.  And  more 
than  this,  his  works  gave  evidence  of  a  com- 
prehension of  the  general  laws  under  which 
similar  and  more  ancient  deposits  had  been 
laid  down  After  these  publications  he  trav- 
eled in  the  mountainous  parts  of  France, 
Germany  and  Italy,  during  which  time  he 
found  leisure  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
leading  scientific  men  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  But  he  was  not  known  to  the  great 
public  until  after  the  appearance  of  his  Prin- 
ciples of  Geology,  which  came  out  in  1830,  and 
went  through  several  editions  with  great  ra- 
pidity.   This  maybe  said  to  have  introduced 
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him  to  the  world,  and  one  of  the  first  results 
was  his  appointment  as  Professor  of  Geology 
at  King's  College,  London.  The  work  was 
speedily  translated  into  French  by  Mme. 
Meulien,  though  it  is  said  that  it  was  super- 
seded by  the  great  Arago.  In  1841  he  vis- 
ited this  country  and  lectured  here  and  in  Bos- 
ton. He  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  travel  extensively  through  the  United 
States  and  published  shortly  afterward  his 
experience  in  a  work  entitled  Travels  in 
North  America,  which  ako  contained  an  ad- 
mirable geological  map,  in  the  making  of 
which  he  was  assisted  by  Prof.  Hull,  of  Al- 
bany. He  came  here  a  second  time,  visiting 
more  particularly  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  sunken  part  of  Missouri,  about  ISew 
Madrid.  In  1863  he  gave  to  the  world  his 
Geological  Evidences  of  the  Antiquity  of  Man, 
in  which  he  rather  guardedly  admitted  the 
possibility  of  the  Darwinian  theory.  In  other 
words,  he  no  longer  opposed  the  theory  of  de- 
velopment, though  he  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  supported  it  otherwise  than  negatively. 
To  sum  up,  we  may  say  truthfully  of  him 
that  of  late  years  he  has  rather  been  dimmed 
in  the  scientific  world  by  bolder  and  less  scru- 
pulous writers.  But  he  never  lost  his  hold 
upon  the  affections  of  the  general  public, 
which  will  most  sincerely  mourn  his  loss. 


NOTICES. 

The  next  Third-day  Evening  Meeting  will 
be  held  at  Eace  Street  Meeting-house,  on  the 
16th  of  Third  month,  1875,  at  7i  o'clock. 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

Third  month  21st,  Gwynedd,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
"       "      28th,  Centredale,  Iowa,  3  P.  M. 
"       "        "     Octorara,  Md.,  3  P.  M. 


MUTUAL  AID  ASSOCIATK  N  OF  FRIENDS. 

Stated  meetiag,  Sixth- day  evening,  Third  month 
19th,  8  o'clock.  The  modification  of  Constitution, 
preparatory  to  obtaining  a  charter,  will  be  consid- 
ered. Alfred  Moore,  Secretary. 


ITEMS. 

Charles  Lyell,  the  geologist,  died  on  the  22d 
ult.,  aged  seventy-five  years.  He  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abby. 

The  Civil  Rights  Bill,  which  has  br-en  signed 
by  the  President,  and  is  now  the  law  of  the  land, 
provides  that  all  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  the  accommodations, 
advantages,  facilities  and  privileges  of  inns,  public 
conveyances  on  land  or  water,  theatres,  and  other 
places  of  public  amusement,  subject  only  to  the 
conditions  and  limitations  established  by  law,  and 
applicable  alike  to  persons  of  every  race  and  color, 
regardless  of  any  previous  condition  of  servitude. 
Penalties  by  fine  and  imprisonment  are  provided 
for  violations  of  the  act,  and  the  United  States 
Courts  are  to  try  offences  under  it  to  the  exclusion 


of  the  State  Courts.  There  is  also  a  provision  tha 
no  one  possessing  all  other  qualifications  which  ar 
or  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  shall  be  disqualifiec 
for  service  as  a  grand  or  petit  juror  in  any  Unites 
States  or  State  Court  on  account  of  race,  color,  o 
previous  condition  of  servitude.  The  Civil  Rightj 
bill  as  it  finally  passed  was  greatly  changed  fron 
the  form  in  which  it  was  originally  introduced  b 
Senator  Sumner.  His  bill  embraced  schools! 
churches  and  other  institutions,  whilst  the  law  a, 
finally  adopted  is  confined  to  inns,  public  convey 
aaces,  places  of  amusement  and  jury  service.— 
Public  Ledger. 

An  Ann  Harbor  correspondent  of  the  Chicag< 
Tribune  writes  as  follows  of  the  practical  working 
of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  of  Michigan  Uni 
versity  : 

"  In  the  literary  department  co-education  is  ac- 
knowledged on  all  sides  to  be  a  success.  During 
these  few  years  of  trial,  many  questions  in  regan 
to  woman's  capacity  for  sustained  and  heavy  intel 
lectual  labor,  without  ill  results  following,  hav 
been  practically  settled.  Among  the  sixty- sever 
women  in  this  department,  many  might  be  selectee; 
who  are  living  refutations  of  Dr.  Clarke's  theory 
Their  robust  forms  and  full  faces  prove,  in  their 
own  cases,  at  least,  their  study  is  not  undermining 
their  constitutions,  nor  making  of  them  phy?ica 
wrecks.  There  are  not  a  few  who  have  come  to  Am 
Harbor  in  comparatively  poor  health,  and  who,  aftei' 
a  year's  solid  labor,  have  been  really  benefittec 
by  their  life  here.  They  all  say  that  the  regulai 
life,  the  constantly  recurring  subjects  of  interes 
and  of  novelty,  the  pleasurable  excitement  of  dailj 
preparation  for  recitations,  and  the  satisfaction  o 
working  towards  some  aim,  more  than  counterbal 
ance  the  injuries  which  might  follow  excessive  fa- 
tigue and  too  intense  mental  application.  Theii 
happy  and  contented  looks  speak  volumes  for  the 
way  in  which  they  enjoy  their  work. 

"Their  attendance  upon  college  compares  favor, 
ably  with  that  of  the  men.  There  are  numerous 
cases  of  lady  students  who  have  not  missed  a  reci- 
tation for  two,  or  even  three  years ;  and,  when 
compelled  to  be  away,  it  was  not  on  account  ol 
sickness,  but  because  of  necessary  absence  from 
the  city,  or  from  some  unforeseen  circumstance. 

"The  students  regard  the  presence  of  women  in 
the  University  in  a  quiet,  gentlemanly,  matter-of- 
course  manner.  They  meet  them  in  the  halls  and 
on  the  stairs,  in  the  recitation-rooms,  and  on  the 
college  grounds.  Wherever  there  are  classes  there 
are  women.  And  one  does  not  perceive  any  failure 
on  the  part  of  Ihe  gentlemen  to  extend  to  the  women 
those  little,  delicate  attentions,  which  have,  in  all 
time,  been  instinctively  granttdher,  and  which  (the 
truth  must  be  spoken)  are  so  dear  to  every  woman's 
heart.  There  is  no  presuming  upon  acquaintance 
from  the  mere  fact  of  having  recited  together.  It 
is  really  a  matter  of  remark  how  few  acquaintances 
are  made  among  the  students  here,  when,  one  re- 
members that  they  see  each  other  daily,  and  con- 
stantly hear  each  other's  characters  dissected  and 
discussed  by  friendly  and  unfriendly  critics.  One 
lady,  recently  graduated,  told  me,  not  long  since,, 
that  she  never  spoke  to  a  classmate,  amcng  the 
gentlemen,  until  her  senior  year,  and  then  only  after 
a  formal  introduction." 

Advices  from  Asia  Minor  state  that  the  famine 
in  that  country  is  causing  terrible  distress.  In  one 
district  alone  twenty  thousand  persons  have  died; 
fiince  the  commencement  of  the  famine. 

The  population  of  this  district  before  the  famine! 
was  fifty-two  thousand. 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  "  RANTERS     IN  ENG- 
LAND AND  AMERICA. 
Read  before  Friends'  Historical  Association  of  Philada. 
(Concluded  from  page  35., 

George  Fox  informs  of  a  "  General  Meet- 
ing "  held  at  Swanington,  in  Leicestershire, 
"  to  which  many  Ranters,  Baptists  and  other 
professors  came,  for  great  contests  there  had 
been  with  them  and  with  the  priests  in  that 
town."  At  this  meeting  were  several  dis- 
tinguished preachers  among  Friends.  "  The 
Ranters  made  a  disturbance  and  were  very 
rude,  but  at  last  the  Lord's  power  came  over 
them  and  they  were  confounded."  .  .  .  . 
"  About  this  time  (1654)  the  priests,  Baptists, 
Ranters,  etc.,  we*e  very  rude  and  stirred  up 
rude  people  against  us.  We  sent  to  the  Ran- 
ters to  come  forth  and  try  their  God.  Abund- 
ance of  them  came  who  sung,  whistled  and 
danced,  but  the  Lord's  power  so  prevailed 
over  them  that  many  of  them  were  con- 
vinced." 

The  "  General  Men's  Meeting  for  Hamp- 
shire" was,  in  1668,  disturbed  by  Ranters. 
"These  people  (says  G.  F.)  had  formerly 
lived  about  London,  and  when  the  city  was 
fired,  they  prophesied  that  all  the  rest  of 
London  should  be  burnt  within  fourteen  days," 
and  hastened  out  of  town.  Though  they 
were  Ranters — great  opposers  of  Friends  and 
disturbers  of  our  meetings — yet,  in  the  coun- 
try where  they  came  (from),  some  would  be 
apt  to  say  they  were  Quakers ;  wherefore  I 
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was  moved  of  the  Lord  to  write  a  paper,  to 
be  dispersed  amongst  the  magistrates  aod  peo- 
ple of  Hampshire,  to  clear  Friends  and  truth 
of  them  and  their  wicked  actions." 

Some  of  the  Separatists,  under  Wilkinson 
and  Story,  frequented  Friends'  meetings  to 
disturb  them,  and,  in  conduct  and  language 
therein,  strongly  resembled  the  Ranters. 

I.  Pennyman.a  reviler  of  Friends,  asserted, 
that  Quakers  refused  "  trading  "  with  those 
who  were  dissenters  from  them  ;  to  which 
William  Penn  replied  :  "  What  shall  we  say 
to  a  man  thus  hardy  and  resolved  to  be 
wicked,  that  he  may  render  us  so?  Did  we 
ever  forbid  men  trading,  or  endeavor  to  take 
people  off  from  trading  with  them  ?  I.  Pen- 
nyman  can  say  no  such  thing  without  lying  ; 
for  several  have  lovingly  frequented  hi* shop, 
and  he  enviously  visited  and  disturbed  our 
meetings.  And  how  many  do  we  daily  trade 
with,  that  are  not  of  us,  in  love  and  full  as- 
surance of  their  honesty." 

Penn,  in  the  same  answer,  alludes  to  an- 
other opposer,  as  "  a  light,  scoffing,  taunting, 
tumultuous  person,  who,  after  an  hundred 
solid  confutations,  one  of  which  had  been 
enough  to  strike  an  ingenuous  man  to  the 
heart,  has  continued  to  bawl  and  disquiet  our 
meetings,  time  after  time." 

Ranterism  appears  to  have  been  as  ramp- 
ant in  America  as  in  England,  which  the  fol- 
lowing extracts,  from  Friends'  writings  and 
others,  will  confirm. 
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George  Whitehead  tells  how  he  was  op- 
posed by  Ranters  in  1654.  He  says:  "The 
Ranters  were  very  troublesome  to  Friends  on 
Long  Island  and  elsewhere,  in  New  York  and 
"New  Jersey."  Various  journals  of  Friends 
bear  testimony  to  the  same  fact.  Edmundson 
;says:  "  They  would  come  into  Friends' meet- 
ings singing  and  dancing  in  a  rude  manner." 
"Several  of  them  came  to  a  meeting  at  Rich- 
ard Hartshorne's,  at  Middletown,  New  Jer- 
sey. One  Edward  Tarff  came  there  with  his 
face  blacked,  and  said  it  was  his  justification 
:and  sanctification  ;  he  also  sung  and  danced, 
and  came  to  me  where  I  was  sitting,  waiting 
on  the  Lord,  and  called  me  old  rotten  priest, 
saying  I  had  lost  the  power  of  God  ;  but  the 
Lord's  power  filled  my  heart,  and  His  word 
*was  powerful  and  sharp  in  my  tongue  and 
heart.  I  told  him  he  was  mad,  and  that  made 
him  fret.  He  said  I  lied,  for  he  was  moved 
of  the  Lord  to  come  in  that  manner  to  re- 
prove me.  "I  looked  upon  him,  in  the  au- 
thority of  the  Lord's  power,  and  told  him, 
I  challenged  him,  and  his  god  that  sent  him, 
to  look  me  in  the  face  one  hour,  or  half  an 
liour ;  but  he  was  smitten  and  would  not  look 
ane  in  the  face,  so  went  out." 

Thomas  Story's  journal  contains  an  account 
of  the  visit  of  some  Ranters  from  Oyster  Bay 
-to  a  meeting  on  Long  Island,  in  1699.  "  Dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  time  (he  says) 
they  were  pretty  still,  save  only  an  old  man, 
who  hooted  like  an  owl,  and  made  a  ridic- 
ulous noise,  as  their  manner  is."  After  a 
marriage,  which  was  solemnized  on  the  occa- 
sion, the  aforesaid  old  man  "  stood  up  and 
bore  his  testimony,  as  he  called  it,  against  our 
set  forms,  and  cried  for  liberty  to  the  op- 
pressed seed,  which,  said  he,  is  oppressed  with 
your  forms,  meaning  the  manner  of  the  eel 
ebration  of  our  marriages,  generally  approved 
by  mankind  as  the  most  decent  of  all." 
"  Now,  that  which  these  Ranters  would  be  at, 
is  a  liberty  to  all  that  profess  truth  to  do 
what  they  list,  without  being  reproved  or  ac- 
countable to  any  person  or  people  ;  for,  say 
they,  to  be  accountable  to  man  is  bondage, 
and  for  man  to  judge  is  vain,  since  those  ac- 
tions he  may  censure  may  be  done  in  the  mo- 
tion of  the  holy  seed  and  Spirit  of  Christ, 
under  which  pretence  they  would  cover  many 
lewd  and  vile  practices,  by  reason  whereof 
we  had  sometimes  been  upbraided  and  re- 
proached in  Connecticut  Colony,  where  some 
of  them,  in  time  past,  had  appeared,  in  their 
extravagant  ravings,  under  the  name  of 
Quakers." 

John  Griffith  tells  us,  that  at  an  appointed 
meeting,  held  near  Black  Rive*-,  N.  J.,  *'  there 
were  some  Ranters  of  Rogers'  followers,  who 
had  taken  upon  them  the  name  of  Quakers, 
to  the  great  scandal  of  Friends  in  that  re- 


mote place.  They  came  to  the  meeting,  being 
mostly  women.  Their  impatient,  restless 
spirits  would  not  suffer  them  to  let  us  hold  joii 
our  meeting  quietly ;  yet,  they  did  not  seem 
inclinable  to  contend,  but  rather  to  flatter  and 
applaud  us.  Some  of  them  stood  up,  after  we  Co 
had  severally  delivered  what  we  had  upon  m 
our  minds,  to  signify  their  unity  with  our  jel 
doctrines,  pretending  it  to  be  the  same  they  na 
held  forth  to  the  people,  though  .not  enough  jd 
regarded  by  them.  But  we  were  not  free  to  J. 
receive  their  testimony  any  more  than  Paul  pa 
and  Silas  could  that  maid's  who  was  possessed  oj 
of  an  evil  spirit,  but  rebuked  them  openly 
and  publicly,  declared  our  disunity  with  oj 
them,  desiring  the  people  not  to  look  upon  in 
them  as  belonging  to  the  Society  of  the  Peo-  fo 
pie  called  Quakers,  as  we  could  assure  the  « 
meeting  it  was  not  so,  and  that  we  had  no  tii 
more  unity  with  those  pretenders  than  they  hi 
had.  This  unexpected  opposition  raised  their  h 
flighty  spirits,  so  that  they  became  very  « 
troublesome,  being  full  of  words,  and  asked  \\ 
frivolous  questions.  Whereupon,  that  of  Paul  0 
to  some  such  women  in  the  Corinthian  church  j  fa 
came  fresh  into  my  mind.  I  therefore  called  ti 
out  aloud,  Let  your  women  be  silent  in  the  .] 
church,  and  opened  to  them  that  it  was  such  ti 
women  as  they  were  that  the  Apostle  rebuked,  ; 
not  meaning  to  exclude  those  of  mine  own  sex  \ 
in  the  like  case,  the  same  being  as  necessary  for  i 
them.  We  left  them  as  full  of  themselves  as  s 
we  found  them."  ] 

The  half-year's  meeting  at  Oyster  Bay,  j  ( 
Long  Island,  was  attended  by  George  Fox,  8 
in  1672.  He  thus  alludes  to  the  Ranters  £ 
present  on  that  occasion  : 

"  Here  we  met  with  some  bad  spirits,  who 
were  run  out  from  Truth,  into  prejudice,  con- 
tention and  opposition  to  the  order  of  Truth 
and  to  friends  therein.  These  had  been  very 
troublesome  to  Friends,  in  their  meetings 
there,  and  thereabouts  formerly,  and  its  like 
would  have  been  so  now,  but  I  would  not  suf-  j 
fer  the  service  of  our  men's  and  women's 
meetings  to  be  interrupted  and  hindered  by 
their  cavils.  I  let  them  know,  if  they  had 
anything  to  object  to  the  order  of  Truth,  j 
which  we  were  ever  in,  we  would  give  them 
a  meeting  another  day  on  purpose." 

James  Dickinson's  journal  narrates  that 
the  Yearly  Meeting  held  at  Burlington  in 
1696,  was  disturbed  by  the  Keithian  Sepa-  j 
ratists,  and  that  a  meeting  at  New  York,  was 
also  harangued  by  one  of  the  above-men-  j 
tioned  followers  of  Keith.  Their  conduct 
much  resembled  that  of  the  Ranters. 

Various  passages  of  similar  import  are  tod 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  early  Friends 
upon  the  foregoing  subject,  but  those  already 
given  will  suffice  to  convey  an  impression  of 
what  the  Ranters  really  were. 
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Allusion  has  been  previously  made  in  the 
journal  of  John  Griffith,  to  "  Rogers' follow- 
ers," who  professed  themselves  to  be  Friends. 
John  Rogers  was  a  native  of  New  London, 
Connecticut,  and  being  a  man  of  unbounded 
ambition,  was  desirous  of  immortalizing  him- 
self as  the  founder  of  a  sect.  Two  Ranters, 
named  Cass  and  Banks,  who  called  them- 
selves "  Singing  Quakers,"  passed  through 
New  London,  singing  and  dancing,  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  women,  who  called 
upon  the  populace  to  behold,  "  how  their  lips 
•dropped  with  myrrh  and  honey,"  as  they 
opened  them  in  hymus  of  praise.  Rogers 
imbibed  their  spirit  and  accepted  their  faith 
for  a  time,  but  subsequently  joined  the  Sev- 
enth-day Baptists  ;  soon  tiring  of  them,  he  re- 
turned to  the  Friends,  who  had  labored  with 
him  for  his  restoration.  He  soon,  however, 
became  troublesome,  and  maintaiaed  the  ne- 
cessity of  baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
the  ordaining  of  ministers  by  the  laying  on 
of  hands.  These  novel  views  were  accepted 
by  some  of  the  Friends,  to  whom  he  minis- 
tered, and  these  he  baptized,  as  his  followers. 
•They  were  known  as  "Rogerenes,"  and  their 
tumultuous  conduct,  their  immodesty,  and 
insanity,  annoyed  Friends  and  others  almost 
beyond  endurance.  To  insult  ministers  and 
magistrates,  and  defy  law,  seemed  to  be  their 
study.  They  would  enter  the  meetings  of 
Friends,  nearly  or  quite  naked,  and  publicly 
-charge  them  with  proclaiming  lies,  or  would 
seek  to  break  up  the  assembly  by  shouting 
and  dancing  in  a  most  indecent  manner. 
They  courted  persecution,  and  when  arrested 
for  their  unseemly  behavior,  rejoice  in  the 
•opportunity  thus  afforded  to  insult  the  civil 
authorities  before  whom  they  were  taken.  A 
particular  instance  of  their  conduct  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion  when  Rogers  was  indicted  for  a 
misdemeanor,  is  recorded  as  follows,  by  Pratt, 
in  his  "  Historical  Account  of  Quakerism." 

"  It  was  his  manner  to  rush  into  the  As- 
sembly on  the  Lord's  day,  in  the  time  of 
•God's  worship,  in  a  very  boisterous  manner, 
and  to  charge  the  minister  with  lies  and  false 
doctrine,  and  to  scream,  shout,  stamp,  etc., 
by  which  he  offered  insufferable  molestations 
to  the  worship  and  people  of  God.  And  this 
was  his  way  in  the  court,  also,  when  he 
pleased,  or  had  a  mind  to  make  himself  sport, 
and  he  would  laugh  at  it  when  he  had  done, 
until  his  sides  shook.  I  saw  him  once  brought 
to  court  for  such  a  disturbance  committed  on 
the  Sabbath.  He  had  contrived  the  matter 
so  as  to  be  just  without  the  door,  when  he 
was  called  to  answer ;  upon  which  he  rushed 
into  court  with  a  prodigious  noise,  his  feat- 
ures and  gestures  expressing  more  fury  than 
I  ever  saw  in  a  distracted  person  of  any  sort, 


and  I  soberly  think  that  if  a  legion  of  devils 
had  pushed  him  in  headlong,  his  entrance 
had  not  been  more  horrid  and  ghastly,  nor 
have  seemed  more  preternatural.  When  he 
came  to  the  bar,  he  demanded  of  the  court, 
what  their  business  was  with  him  ?  The  in- 
dictment was  ordered  to  be  read.  To  this, 
he  pleaded  not  guilty,  after  a  new  mode,  for 
as  the  dark  read,  sometimes  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence,  and  sometimes  at  the  beginning,  he 
would  cry  out,  *  that's  a  cursed  lie  !  and  anon, 
4  that's  a  devilish  lie  !  till,  at  length,  a  num- 
ber of  his  followers,  of  both  sexes,  tuned  their 
pipes  and  screamed,  roared,  shouted  and 
stamped,  to  that  degree  of  noise,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  hear  the  clark  read." 

John  Rogers  professed  to  be  guided  in  his 
conversation  and  action  by  the  Divine  Spirit, 
and  declared  that  for  twenty  years  he  had 
lived  without  the  commission  of  one  sin,  yet 
he  suffered  along  imprisonment  for  being  an 
accomplice  in  burning  the  meeting-house  at 
New  London,  was  divorced  from  an  amiable 
wife  ....  and  was  also  convicted  and 
punished  for  blasphemy. 

The  Rogerenes  frequently  took  to  them- 
selves wives,  without  complying  with  the  re- 
quirements of  law  and  decency.  The  follow- 
ing anecdote  is  told  of  one  Gorton,  a  Rog- 
erene  :  One  day  as  Governor  Saltonstall  was 
sitting  in  his  room  enjoying  a  quiet  smoke, 
Gorton,  accompanied  by  a  woman  entered 
his  presence,  and  said,  1  I  have  married  this 
woman  without  the  authority  of  your  magis- 
trates or  ministers."  The  Governor  eyed 
him  sternly,  and  said :  "  Gorton,  have  you 
taken  this  woman  for  your  wife  ?"  The  re- 
sponse was,  "  Yes,  I  have."  Saltonstall,  then 
turning  to  the  woman,  said,  11  Madam,  have 
you  taken  this  man  for  your  husband  ?"  to 
which  she  replied,  "Indeed,  sir,  I  have." 
"  Then,"  said  the  Governor,  "  by  authority 
of,  and  according  to  the  laws  of  "  Connecti- 
cut, I  pronounce  you  lawfully  wedded,  man 
and  wife."  Gorton,  finding  himself  outwitted, 
replied,  after  a  pause,  "  Governor,  thou  art 
a  cunning  creature,"  and  with  this  sage  re- 
mark, he  and  his  wife  left  the  room.  . 


EXTRACT  FROM  J.  COMLY's  JOURNAL. 

First  month,  1 833.— The  2d  and  3d  of  this 
month,  I  attended  Horsham  and  Gwynedd 
Monthly  Meetings  to  my  satisfaction.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  use  in  visiting  neighboring 
meetings,  especially  those  for  discipline,  with- 
out waiting  or  looking  for  what  some  people 
call  the  "  woe,"  if  they  do  not  go.  A  good 
servant  is  a  willing  servant,  who  stands  ready 
to  obey  his  master's  will,  even  when  intimated 
by  a  look  of  the  eye,  or  a  nod  of  the  head,  or 
a  pointing  of  the  finger — such  a  servant  does 
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not  hesitate  or  doubt,  because  he  does  not 
want  to  obey  until  he  is  driven  to  his  work  by 
the  terror  of  the  rod  of  displeasure,  or  the 
woe.  A  gentle  intimation,  or  feeling  of  pure 
love,  may  be  sufficient  for  some  services,  the 
degree  of  which  might  not  be  as  great  as  would 
be  needful  in  cases  of  greater  magnitude. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

women's  meetings. 

When  the  founders  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  felt  themselves  called  upon  to  pro- 
claim the  all-sufficiency  for  salvation  of 
Christ,  the  "true  light  which  enlighteneth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,"  they 
also  felt  bound  to  acknowledge  that  "in  Christ 
there  was  neither  male  nor  female,"  yet,  in  the 
organization  of  women's  meetings,  they  so  far 
permitted  the  prejudices  of  education  to  sway 
their  perceptions  that  they  confined  the  duties 
of  these  meetings  to  the  oversight  of  those  of 
their  own  sex  and  the  care  of  their  poor ;  and, 
from  that  day  to  this,  although  much  has  been 
done  to  extend  the  area  of  women's  usefulness, 
yet  every  such  attempt  has  been  retarded  and 
opposed  by  a  conservative  element  as  though 
it  was  a  great  innovation.  Now,  looking  upon 
all  these  efforts  at  reform  as  but  pruning 
branches  here  and  there  instead  of  getting  to 
the  root  of  the  matter,  I  have  felt  constrained, 
especially  at  this  time  when  a  new  Yearly 
Meeting  is  about  to  be  organized  in  the  West 
(before  which  the  question  of  the  adoption  or 
a  revision  of  Discipline  for  their  government 
will  properly  come),  to  ask  them,  as  well  as 
Friends  everywhere,  seriously  to  consider 
whether  the  best  interests  of  our  Society  will 
not  be  advanced  by  abolishing  women's  meet- 
ings as  distinctive  organizations  altogether. 
The  many  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such 
a  change  will  suggest  themselves  to  a  reflect- 
ing mind,  but  I  shall  only  refer  to  one,  the  case 
of  small  meetings  or  in  sparsely  settled  neigh- 
borhoods where  there  are  not  enough  of  mem- 
bers to  hold  two  distinct  meetings  of  discip- 
line with  credit,  yet  when  united  might  be  a 
strength  to  each  other  in  this  necessary  labor. 
On  the  other  hand  I  know  of  no  objection 
which  can  be  urged  against  a  thorough  union 
of  the  sexes  in  church  government,  except  the 
dealing  with  offenders  against  morality  in 
mixed  assemblies;  but  as  this  is  a  question 
which  is  probably  met  with  by  most  if  not  all 
other  religious  denominations  and  disposed  of 
without  difficulty,  and  as  I  do  not  think  there 
is  more  immorality  among  Friends  than  with 
these,  I  see  no  reason  to  fear  more  unpleasant- 
ness than  at  present  under  the  separate  system. 

The  question  appears  to  me  to  be  not  so 
much  whether  such  a  change  would  be  desir- 
able, but  whether  it  is  right,  and  if  the  founda- 
tion on  which  (in  common  with  our  fathers) 


we  profess  to  have  built  our  religious  structure 
be  a  sure  one,  then  I  think  there  cannot  be  & 
doubt  of  its  correctness. 

Geo.  S.  Truman. 

Second  month  23d,  IS15. 


Lyle,  Lan.  Co.,  3d  mo.  6th,  1875. 
To  the  Editors  of  Friends'  IntelUgemer  : 

Beloved  Friends, — My  mind  has  of  late 
been  drawn  into  sympathy  with  and  for  you,, 
well  knowing  the  difficulties  that  are  neces- 
sarily connected  with  the  conducting  of  a  ill 
public  journal.  Great  is  the  variety  of  taste  % 
to  be  administered  to,  and  much  difference  of  i 
opinion  in  regard  to  what  should  be  published?  oi 
and  what  should  be  suppressed.  Some  would  tt 
have  the  doors  opened  wider,  perhaps,  than  it 
would  be  profitable  ;  others  do  not  seem  will-  ti 
ing  to  tolerate  at  all  sentiments  that  differ  I  oi 
from  their  own.  All  these  must  learn  to  prac-  & 
tice  that  heaven  born,  charity,  that  suffers  j  4 
long  and  is  kind.  If  we  look  continually  on  |  « 
one  side  of  any  subject,  we  will  necessarily  j  jc 
become  dwarfed  and  bigoted.  The  great  va-  i 
riety  in  human  capacity  is  a  mark  of  Divine  a 
wisdom  ;  for,  had  every  mind  been  framed  to*  « 
move  exactly  in  the  same  channel,  man  could-  o 
only  have  arrived  at  part  of  the  truth ;  the  \  o 
combined  research  of  differently  organized  j 
minds  constitutes  the  sum  total  of  human  ] 
knowledge.  I  have  too  much  faith  in  the  om-  t 
nipotence  of  truth  and  right  to  fear  investiga- 
tion. Wrong  opinions  may  be  safely  toler-  <j 
ated  where  truth  and  right  reason  are  leffe  ( 
free  to  oppose  them.  The  truth  of  God  exists  d 
independently  of  all  mere  human  specula-  [ 
tions  concerning  it.  My  mind,  therefore,  in  ? 
regard  to  opinions  is  entirely  at  rest.  I  a 

None  of  those  Articles  which  seem  to  have  > 

disturbed  the  rest  of  some  have  shaken  the  -j 
foundation  on  which  I  desire  to  build  my> 

hopes  of  eternal  peace — even  the  rock  of  the  j 

revealed  will  of  my  Father.    It  is  enough  i  j 

that  I  know  in  whom  I  believe  and  in  whom  I  j 

trust,  and  that  simple  obedience  to  His  require-  8 

ments,  made  known  within,  brings  that  peace  ( 

which  the  world  knoweth  not  of.    To  serve  t 

this  good  Master  in  my  every-day  life,  to  feel  !  8 

as  I  journey  on  that  obedience  is  keeping  ( 

pace  with   knowledge,  and   to  know,  as  I  , 

ascend  the  mount  of  God,  that  my  spiritual  j  j 

horizon  is  widened,  is  amply  sufficient  to  sat-  , 

isfy  the  longings  of  the  immortal  soul,  with-  ; 

out  invading  the  realms  of  the  unknown,  or  j 
seeking  to  divine  the  mysteries  beyond  the 
river,  and  fearful  lest  mere  human  specula- 
tion should  deprive  our  depraved  fellow-crea- 
tures of  eternal  punishment  beyond. 

Hidden  things  still  continue  to  belong  to 
the  Almighty,  and  those  only  which  are  re- 
vealed to  the  individual  soul  belong  espe- 
cially to  ourselves  and  our  children,  and  there 
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is  amply  enough  of  the  positively  known  to 
engage  the  attention  of  our  lives,  without 
wasting  our  spiritual  energies  in  pursuing 
mere  shadows. 

I  remain,  truly,  your  friend, 

William  M.  Way. 


THE  PRESS. 
BY  F.  W.  HOLLAND. 

Do  we  feel  our  responsibility  for  its  well  or 
ill  doing?  Take  the  daily  press  alone,  and 
see  how  its  thousand,  thousand  voices  repeat 
themselves  the  world  round ;  how  they  rouse 
or  deaden  public  sentiment,  purify  or  poison 
the  general  conscience,  scatter  the  poison  or 
Its  antidote  over  private  life,  rule  the  very 
rulers  of  the  land,  and  ride  like  the  sea-birds, 
on  the  white-cre3ted  waves  of  the  nation's 
destiny !  Thoughts  uttered  to  a  hundred 
drowsy  ears  in  evening-debate  are  repeated  to 
eager,  sympathizing  millions  in  the  morning 
journals.  They  fly  upon  the  wings  of  the 
wind  wherever  the  language  is  spoken — they 
are  whispered  under  the  ocean  waves  from 
-continent  to  continent,  and  so  determine  not 
•only  the  course  of  trade  but  the  very  destray 
of  nations. 

There  is  one  daily  paper — the  London 
Times — which  boasts  of  never  having  under- 
taken anything  which  it  did  not  carry  through 
— whether  to  give  emancipation  to  West  In- 
dia laborers,  or  free  commerce  to  land-locked 
"China,  or  the  death-blow  to  a  protectionist 
ministry — a  paper  whose  correspondents  are 
better  paid  than  the  judges  of  our  courts, 
whose  early  issue  is  more  eagerly  sought  by 
many  an  Englishman  than  his  breakfast, 
whose  oracular  utterances  are  received  by 
multitudes  with  profound  reverence. 

Is  public  opinion  sufficiently  alive  to  de- 
mand thorough  purity  in  the  pages  read  with 
perfect  trust  in  so  many  families?  Is  the  or- 
dinary editor  brave  enough  to  keep  a  con- 
science? Is  not  the  higher  philanthropy 
often  turned  away  with  sneer,  and  the  pop- 
ular religion  sometimes  caressed  in  its  super- 
stitions or  derided  in  its  just  claims  or  weak- 
ened in  its  best  defences?  Do  Christian 
merchants  feel  their  responsibility  for  those 
journals  which  live  by  their  patronage,  which 
would  shift  their  sails  were  leading  business 
men  to  declare  that  they  could  not  counte- 
nance, even  by  advertising,  such  sneers  at  phi- 
lanthropy, such  palliatives  for  crime,  such 
misrepresentations  of  public  men,  such  prac- 
tical repudiation  of  that  Gospel  in  which 
alone  is  ever  new  life  for  the  community? 

Many  a  man  who  will  leave  his  church 
when  his  prejudices  are  rudely  assailed,  will 
■sustain  his  party-paper  in  what  he  knows 
to  be  false  and  imagine  himself  a  friend 


of  truth.  He  will  laugh  at  its  caricature 
of  philanthropists  and  stop  his  subscrip- 
tion if  it  advocate  views  in  advance  of  his 
own;  will  read  little  of  the  pages  he  most 
eagerly  consults  but  the  state  of  the  market 
and  the  puff  of  his  own  enterprise. 

Surely  they  who  sustain  a  paper  are  equally 
responsible  with  those  who  edit  it  for  its 
moral  tone,  for  its  sympathy  with  human  pro- 
gress, for  its  reverence  of  all  righteousness. 
Were  both  parties  aware  how  much  the  daily 
journal  not  only  manifests  but  modifies  our 
public  morals,  how  a  community  that  reads 
more  papers  than  any  other  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  echoes  the  voice  of  these  perpetual 
teachers,  how  there  flow  into  our  homes  with- 
out ceasing  the  worldliness,  selfishness,  dis- 
honesty, treachery,  and  impurity  of  these 
prophets  of  to-day,  our  noblest  souls  would 
be  occupying  this  grandest  pulpit,  whose  ap- 
peals would  make  such  a  constant  cleansing 
of  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles  as  twice  at  Je- 
rusalem cleared  the  way  for  longing  hearts 
to  draw  near  the  Spirit  of  Holiness. —  The 
Liberal  Christian. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 

I  have  travailed  under  much  exercise  of 
mind  (with  a  feeling  sense  of  my  own  unwor- 
thiness)  for  the  religious  growth  and  spiritual 
welfare  of  my  people,  the  Society  of  Friends, 
that  we  may  not  cherish  an  undue  desire  to 
become  rich  in  worldly  possessions,  but  rather 
seek  to  lay  up  treasures  in  heaven,  where 
neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  nor  thieves 
break  through  and  steal. 

The  earnest  prayer  has  ascended,  Give  not, 
O  Lord!  Thy  heritage  to  reproach,  neither  suf- 
fer Thy  people  to  serve  any  other  god  than  Thee. 
The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  us,  and  it  is 
the  fervent  desire  of  my  heart  that,  not  by 
precept  only,  but  by  our  example,  we  may 
draw  all  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ. 

My  appeal  is  to  the  ministers  and  older 
members,  as  well  as  to  the  younger  portion  of 
the  Society,  to  turn  from  the  vain  customs 
and  formalities  of  this  transitory  world,  and 
from  all  things  of  a  carnal  or  selfish  nature, 
which  lead  away  from  the  light  and  life  of 
Christ  in  the  soul.  Oh  !  that  we  may  be  "  a 
city  set  upon  a  hill,  that  cannot  be  hid." 
That  we  may  be  such  a  people,  we  must  know 
an  establishment  on  the  immutable  Rock, 
even  the  Lord  of  Hosts  Himself,  who  will 
be  an  auchor,  sure  and  steadfast,  to  all  who 
are  willing  to  put  their  whole  trust  and  con- 
fidence in  Him ;  but  He  will  not  be  mocked, 
for  He  will  have  a  people  to  serve  Him  in 
truth  and  in  good  works.  While  I  feel  en- 
couraged and  assured  in  the  belief  that  there 
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is  a  living  remnant  yet  preserved  in  our  Israel 
who  have  not  bowed  their  knee  to  Baal, 
neither  kissed  his  image,  I  also  feel  that 
it  would  be  a  source  of  comfort  to  the  mourn- 
ers in  Zion  to  know  of  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  those  who  are  willing  to  stand  by 
the  many  noble  and  valuable  testimonies  of 
Truth  that  are  our  Christian  inheritance. 

Lydta  Ann  Tomlinson. 

Bustleton,  3d  mo.  1st,  1875. 


People  have  generally  three  epochs  in 
their  confidence  in  man.  In  the  first  they 
believe  him  to  be  everything  that  is  good, 
and  they  are  lavish  with  their  friendship  and 
confidence.  In  the  next,  they  have  had  ex- 
perience, which  has  smitten  down  that  con- 
fidence, and  they  then  have  to  be  careful  not 
to  mistrust  every  one,  and  to  put  the  worst 
construction  upon  everything.  Later  in  life, 
they  learn  that  the  greater  number  of  men 
have  much  more  good  in  them  than  bad,  and 
that  even  where  there  is  cause  to  blame,  there 
is  more  reason  to  pity  than  to  condemn  ;  and 
then  a  spirit  of  confidence  again  awakens 
within  them. — F.  Bremer, 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
IMPROVEMENT  CALLED  FOR. 

The  right  training  of  the  children  is  a  mat- 
ter of  no  small  importance,  especially  to  the 
religious  Society  of  Friends,  so  that  every 
succeeding  generation  may  be  qualified  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  work  of  its  day. 
e  The  profession  of  Friends  is  to  live  a  Chris- 
tian life — a  life  of  righteousness — the  will 
of  the  creature  being  brought  into  subjection 
to  the  will  of  the  Creator  as  manifested  in 
the  secret  of  the  soul — thus  giving  proof  of 
being  a  disciple  of  Christ  by  abiding  in  and 
under  the  sanctifying  power  of  the  cross  of 
Christ,  "  that  crucifies  to  the  world  and  the 
world  unto  us."  Can  the  example  of  parents 
thus  concerned  fail  to  exert  an  influence  for 
good  over  the  expanding  minds  of  the  dear 
children,  especially  when  this  is  accompanied 
by  kind  words  and  a  pleasant  countenance  ? 
A  reverence  for  the  right,  accompanied  with 
a  firmness  suited  to  the  occasion,  are  in- 
dispensable to  true  enjoyment ;  and  such 
parental  authority,  clothed  with  Christian 
love,  begets  its  likeness  in  the  hearts  of  the 
children,  and  secures  far  greater  obedience 
than  can  be  obtained  by  harsh  and  arbitrary 
treatment. 

When  the  young  have  learned  to  look  to 
the  witness  for  God  in  themselves,  by  which 
to  regulate  their  conduct,  a  great  point  is 
gained,  strength  is  given  to  resist  temptation, 
and  the  vain  and  changing  customs  that  have 
had  their  origin  in  pride  and  vanity. 

Thus  gradually  strengthened  in  a  reverence 


and  due  regard  for  the  right,  each  generation 
would  raise  up  a  succession  of  faithful  stand- 
ard-bearers, to  take  the  places  of  those  who* 
are  removed,  and  a  great  work  of  reform 
would  be  going  on,  and  the  Christian  testi- 
monies of  Friends  would  gain  ground,  and 
be  held  in  higher  and  higher  estimation,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  Society. 

Making  the  profession  Friends  do,  they  are 
loudly  called  upon  to  give  evidence  of  being 
a  spiritually-minded  people,  and  that  the 
principle  professed  by  them,  if  adhered  to, 
is  all  -sufficient  now  as  in  any  age  to  preserve 
from  the  various  temptations  and  snares  to 
which  man  is  exposed  in  passing  through  this 
state  of  probation.  Was  there  a  heartfelt 
concern  and  solicitude  commensurate  to  the 
importance  of  the  occasion,  to  let  obedience 
keep  pace  with  knowledge,  what  an  improve- 
ment and  reform  would  be  accomplished  I 
Then  the  religious  Society  of  Friends  would 
be  found  occupying  their  true  position  as  "  a 
city  set  upon  a  hill,"  "a  light  in  the  world 
that  could  not  be  hid."  This  view  of  the- 
subject  shows  the  solemn  responsibility  rest- 
ing upon  Friends,  both  in  a  society  and  an? 
individual  capacity,  to  be  found  faithfully 
carrying  into  practice  their  highest  convic- 
tions of  what  is  right.  It  is  this  that  brings; 
true  peace — the  evidence  of  acceptance  in  the 
Divine  sight :  "  the  pearl  of  great  price" — 
"  the  crown  immortal  that  fadeth  not  away." 
Is  it  too  soon  to  lay  this  subject  to  heart,  as 
we  have  no  lease  of  our  lives,  and  know  not 
what  to-morrow  may  bring  forth  ? 

D.  Irisbt, 

Quaker. Hill,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  2d  mo.  26th,  1875, 

Make  thy  recreation  servant  to  thy  bus- 
iness, lest  thou  become  slave  to  thy  recreation 
when  thou  goest  up  into  the  mountain  leave 
this  servant  in  the  valley  ;  when  thou  goest 
to  the  city,  leave  him  in  the  suburbs ;  and 
remember  the  servant  must  not  be  greater 
than  his  master. —  Quarles. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

Chanute,  Neosho  Co.,  Kansas. 

When  we  came  here  no  one  appeared  to» 
have  any  knowledge  of  Friends.  Our  plain 
language  was  not  comprehended,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  explain  its  meaning.  That 
difficulty  is  now  removed. 

We  hold  a  meeting  regularly  every  First-' 
day  morning  at  our  residence.  There  are 
five  families  of  Friends  here,  all  of  whom  are 
interested  in  our  little  meeting.  The  knowl- 
edge of  Friends  that  the  people  have  gained 
through  intercourse  with  them,  has  made  a 
favorable  impression.  To  ministering  Friends 
traveling  in  the  service  of  Truth  we  say,  See 
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if  you  have  not  a  little  bread  for  us  away 
here? 

Isolated  as  we  are  from  the  Society,  it  is  a 
[great  comfort  to  have  the  perusal  of  the  In- 
telligencer. If  we  had  not  been  so  crippled 
by  the  ravages  of  chinch  bug  and  the  grass- 
hoppers, I  would  buy  some  standard  works 
i  of  Friends  for  distribution.  I  have  been 
loaning  "  Barclay's  Apology  ;"  would  be  glad 
to  have  "  William  Law's  Address  to  the 
Clergy/'  for  the  same  purpose. 

T.  E.  Hogue. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA    THIRD-DAY  EVENING 
MEETINGS 

Continue  to  draw  together  large  numbers, 
especially  of  those  for  whose  benefit  they  were 
instituted.  Ministers  of  Our  own  and  of 
neighboring  meetings  have  been  present  at 
each  gathering,  and  through  these  bread  has 
been  handed  forth  to  the  refreshment  of  the 
needy.  There  appears  to  be  no  diminution 
of  interest,  and  the  interchange  of  friendly 
greetings  at  the  close,  constitutes  a  very 
pleasant  feature  of  the  evening.  We  invite 
friends  who  happen  to  be  in  the  city  on  that 
evening  of  the  week  to  meet  with  us.  The 
place  of  holding  each  meeting,  will  be  found 
among  the  notices  in  the  Intelligencer. 

  R. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

In  the  article  giving  some  account  of  the 
Friends'  Institute,  London,  England,  pub- 
lished in  No.  40  of  the  last  volume  of  the  In- 
telligencer, reference  is  made  to  the  old  chain 
Bible  (George  Fox's),  preserved  in  the  Peel 
Meeting-house.  A  valued  Friend,  residing 
near  London,  in  a  letter  bearing  date  Second 
month  19th,  1875,  speaking  of  this  Bible, 
says,  that  in  Jeremiah  viii,  22,  instead  of 
"  balm,"  the  word  "  treacle  "  is  used,  the  verse 
reading,  "  Is  there  no  treacle  in  Gilead,"  &c. 

The  same  friend  says  :  "  We  have  had 
three  funerals  at  Winchmore  Hill  within  six 
weeks,  and  the  united  ages  amounted  to  270, 
viz  ,  90,  93,  87.  In  their  time  they  must  have 
seen  many  changes  in  this  little  Israel  of  ours. 
Though  changes  have  occurred,  there  is  still 
much  to  thank  the  Lord  for,  for  He  has  led 
many  into  fields  of  usefulness,  and  is  still 
doing  so  to  those  who  will  listen  to  the  teach- 
ings of  His  Spirit  within,  and  be  faithful  to 
its  pointings." 

Speaking  of  a  religious  visit  made  to  Nor- 
folk, in  company  with  a  ministering  friend, 
he  says  :  "  Some  days  we  held  three  meet- 
ings— morning,  afternoon  and  evening,  and 
I  can  assure  thee  the  poor  heard  the  word 
with  gladness.  On  one  occasion,  in  a  little 
village,  the  daughter  of  the  Friend  with  whom 
we  stayed,  and  myself,  called  at  the  church 
schools,  and  invited  the  children  to  a  meet- 


ing. We  mustered  fifty.  Our  meeting  lasted 
about  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  was  felt  to  be 
satisfactory.  I  ofttimes  look  back  with  feel- 
ings of  thankfulness  to  the  time  thus  spent. 
Since  my  return,  we  have  consummated  a 
Bible  reading  on  First-day  evening  at  Friends 
houses,  alternating,  and  on  Second-day  we 
have  cottage  meetings  in  a  low  neighborhood,, 
about  a  mile  from  home.  I  think  they  have 
been  blessed  to  more  than  one."    S.  R.  R. 


"  Speak  evil  of  no  man,"  says  the  great 
apostle  ;  as  plain  a  command  as  "  Thou  shalt 
do  no  murder."  But  who,  even  among  Chris- 
tians, regards  this  command  ?  What  is  evil 
speaking?  Is  it  not  the  same  as  lying  or 
slandering  ?  All  a  man  says  may  be  as  true 
as  the  Bible,  and  yet  the  saying  of  it  be  evil 
speaking.  For  evil  speaking  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  speaking  evil  of  an  absent  per- 
son, relating  something  evil  which  was  really 
done  or  said  by  one  who  is  not  present  when 
it  is  related. —  Wesley. 


^SCRAPS^ 

FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS 


"  We  have  been  subscribers  to  the  Intelli- 
gencer since  1855,  with  the  exception  of  one 
year,  and  in  all  that  time  have  missed  receiv- 
ing but  one  number. 

"  We  anticipate  the  day  of  its  arrival  as 
we  would  the  visit  of  a  friend.  It  is  a  med- 
ium by  which  we  learn  what  is  transpiring  in 
the  Society,  and  are  drawn  nearer  together  in 
the  fellowship  of  the  blessed  Truth. 

"  We  feel  to  extend  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment to  concerned  Friends,  especially  parents, 
to  endeavor  to  turn  the  minds  of  the  young 
from  the  light  reading  of  the  present  day. 
Words  fitly  spoken,  like  truth,  never  grow 
old  ;  unknown  to  us  they  may,  like  good  seed, 
spring  up  under  the  gentle  touches  of  the 
Heavenly  Father's  love." 

"I  rejoice  in  the  renewal  of  that  spirit  and 
life  which  seems,  of  late,  to  be  increasing  in 
our  beloved  Society." 


I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  some 
Friends  are  jealous  of  the  First-day  School 
movement,  Bible  classes,  &c,  and  I  can  hardly 
say  that  i  regret  it,  for  if  these  things  are  to 
be  entered  iDto  and  carried  on  at  the  expense 
of  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  profes- 
sion, then,  indeed,  there  is  cause  for  grave  ap- 
prehension. Some  have  thought  they  saw 
danger  in  this  direction,  and,  indeed,  some 
have  seemed  to  see  little  else  than  danger , 
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and  where  cause  for  apprehension  has  really 
existed,  I  could  not,  of  course,  regret  to  see 
opposition  manifested  in  a  proper  spirit.  My 
own  view  of  these  matters  is  simply  this  :  that 
the  fresh  openings  of  Truth  to  our  own  minds, 
from  day  to  day,  are  worthy  of  and  should 
claim  our  first  attention;  then  we  may  avail 
ourselves  of  the  advantages  of  all  the  instru- 
mental means  that  may  be  in  harmony  with, 
and  have  the  sanction  of,  this  same  Spirit  of 
Truth.  Here,  it  seems  to  me,  opens  a  wide 
field,  where  all  may  enter  and  Jabor,  and  I 
know  of  no  serious  opposition  to  the  earnest, 
sincere  workers,  whose  chief  desire  is  to  know 
the  Master's  will  concerning  them,  and  then 
to  do  it. 

I  approve  of  the  course  of  the  Intelligencer 
in  maintaining  an  independent  position,  and 
not  being  committed  to  any  mere  side  issues — 
a  position  from  which  it  can  speak  to  all,  and 
for  all,  is  certainly  the  true  one. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  20,  1875. 

Penn  Monthly  Lectukes. — The  last  lec- 
ture of  the  Penn  Monthly  Course  will  be  de- 
livered at  the  Musical  Fund  Hall,  Locust 
Street  below  Ninth,  on  the  evening  of  the  25th 
inst.,  by  Carl  Schurz.  The  subject  chosen  for 
that  occasion  is  "Educational  Problems." 
From  his  great  abiMty  as  a  public  speaker, 
and  his  scholarly  attainments,  those  who  at- 
tend may  promise  themselves  much  instruction 
and  valuable  information. 

As  a  statesman,  Carl  Schurz  has  stood  firmly 
on  the  side  of  freedom  and  justice,  and  what 
he  may  say  on  the  subject  of  education,  will 
doubtless  be  in  harmony  with  his  past  record. 

Congressional  Action. — The  legislation 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  the  last 
Congress  will  be  memorable  in  the  history  of 
the  Temperance  movement.  Among  the 
records  of  that  body  there  is  a  test  yea  and 
nay  vote  on  a  distinct  measure  of  reform  in 
the  liquor  traffic. 

Judge  Poland,  'from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  asked  unanimous  consent  to  put 
upon  its  passage  the  Senate  bill,  providing  for  a 
Commission  of  Inquiry  concerning  this  traffic, 
which  was  objected  to;  he  then  moved  to 
"suspend  the  rules,"  which  being  agreed  to, 
the  yeas  and  nays  were  called  for,  the  mem- 
bers being  obliged  to  go  on  record  either  for 


or  against,  and  thus  stand  committed  before  0 
the  nation.  The  vote  stood  133  for,  83  against,i  p 
and  71  not  voting.    Though  not  a  two  thirds  W 
vote,  this  is  a  strong  majority  ;  and,  as  it  is  be-i  okk 
lieved  to  be  the  first  vote  of  the  kind  recorded  0 
among  the  proceedings  of  the  "  House,"  it 
should  be  matter  for  encouragement  to  those  ■ 
who  have  been  laboring  for  the  removal  of  !ee 
the  blot  of   intemperance  from  our  land,  ^ha 
With  thus  much  gained,  let  none  fall  into  The 
lukewarmness,  or  feel  that  the  work  is  placed  ^> 
on  other  shoulders.    Every  friend  of  human- 
ity  has  a  part  and  a  place  in  this  matter. 

By  earnest  effort  with  pen  and  voice,  and,  m 
what  is  of  still  greater  value,  by  the  exercise  BC; 
of  temperance  and  moderation  in  our  own  = 
lives,  let  each  one  add  something  to  the  accu- 
mulating evidence  in  favor  of  direct  legisla-  F 
tion  for  the  suppression  of  the  sale  of  intox-  j  ta 
icating  liquors  as  a  beverage. 

 in 

Woman's  Medical  College  of  Penn- I  c 
sylvania. — The  twenty-third  annual  com-  jcc 
mencement  was  held  at  Horticultural  Hall,  ja[ 
Philadelphia,  on  Fifth-day,  Third  month  11th,  !  ] 
1875,  at  12  M.,  when  the  degree  of  Doctor  kri 
of  Medicine  was  conferred  by  the  President,  j| 
T.  Morris  Perot,  upon  16  graduates.  to 

Mary  J.  Scarlett  Dixon  delivered  the  vale- 
dictory address,  which  was  an  able  produc- 
tion. 

  ■  of 

Notice. — We  are  in  receipt  of  communi-  3a 
cations,  from  different  localities,  in  reference  ft 
to  the  destitution  that  exists  in  Kansas  and  af 
Nebraska,  and  the  best  means  of  assisting  the 
sufferers.  ;  w 

It  is  proposed  that  Friends  in  the  needy  jj 
districts  select  reliable  persons  to  receive  con- 
tributions and  forward  the  names  of  these,  i  at 
with  such  plans  of  organization  as  may  be  J 
adopted  by  them,  to  our  agent,  John  Comly,  ,  ( 
706  Arch  street,  for  publication,  at  as  early  a 
date  as  possible. 

There  are  many  hearts  that  respond  to  the 
appeals  for  aid  that  have  been  published  in  the 
Intelligencer,  and  willing  hands  are  waiting 
to  hand  lorth  the  substantial  assistance  when 
the  proper  channel  shall  be  designated.  In  ! 
the  meantime  we  suggest  that  Friends  in  the 
different  Quarterly  or  Monthly  Meetings  be 
prepared  *to  forward  their  contributions  as 
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soon  as  the  proposed  organizations  are  com- 
pleted.   The  planting  season  will  soon  com- 
mence, and  it  is  important  that  means  be  fur- 
aished  our  Friends  to  put  in  their  crops. 
One  Friend  writes : 

"Open  the  way,  and  I  doubt  not  the  money  will 
be  raised.  The  small  sum  of  $10  from  each  Monthly 
Meeting  would  make  ten  or  twelve  hundred  dollars. 
That,  for  the  present,  would  probably  be  sufficient. 
The  several  Monthly  Meetings  could  forward  their 
donations  to  a  suitable  person  of  their  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, who  can  send  by  check  or  otherwise  to  the  per- 
son or  persons  who  may  be  designated  by  the  Edit- 
ors of  Friends1  Intelligencer.  Let  such  agents  be 
Careful  to  take  care  of  our  own  household,  but  not 
exclude  any  others  that  are  in  need." 


MARRIED. 

FORSYTHE  —PRICE. — At  the  residence  of  the 
bride's  parents,  in  Pennsbury  township,  Chester 
county,  Pa.,  Third  month  3d,  1875,  by  Friends' cere- 
mony, William  T.  Forsythe  to  Sarah  J.,  eldest 
daughter  of  Paxsou  and  Jane  J.  Price. 

CHEYNEY— PRICE.— Atthe  same  time  and  place, 
according  to  the  order  of  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends,  George  S.  Cheyney  to  Mary  W.,  second 
daughter  of  Paxson  and  Jane  J.  Price. 

POTTS—  PEASLEE  —At  the  residence  of  the 
bride's  parents,  Clarksboro',  N.  J,,  on  Fifth-day, 
the  11th  inst ,  under  the  care  of  Woodbury  Monthly 
Meeting,  George  Sherman  Potts,  of  Trenton,  N.  J., 
to  Esther,  daughter  of  Amos  J.  and  Hannah  Peaslee. 

 ■■ 

DIED. 

ATKINSON. — On  the  8th  of  Third  month,  1875, 
of  scarlet  fever,  Walter,  infant  son  of  Henry  and 
Sarah  A.  Atkinson,  aged  10  months  and  17  days. 

SAUNDERS.— On  the  26th  of  Second  month,  1875, 
'Thomas  H.  Saunders,  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age  ;  a 
member  of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting. 

SISSON. — At  her  residence,  in  the  town  of  Wash- 
ington, Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  Abigail,  widow  of 
the  late  Job  Sisson,  in  the  72d  year  of  her  age  ;  an 
exemplary  and  valued  member  and  Elder  of  Nine 
Partners  Monthly  Meeting. 

WALKER— On  the  17th  of  Second  month,  1875, 
at  her  residence,  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  Mary 
Walker,  wife  of  Joel  Walker,  in  the  78th  year  of  her 
age  ;  an  Elder  of  Shot  Creek  Monthly  Meeting.  Her 
Moss  will  be  keenly  felt  by  her  family  and  friends. 

WRIGHT.— At  his  residence,  819  N.  Sixth  street, 
on  the  18th  of  Second  month,  1875,  Isaac  K.  Wright, 
an  the  81st  year  of  his  age  ;  a  valued  member  of 
Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting. 


[Last  week  our  paper  contained  the  notice  of  the 
death  of  four  children  of  Charles  W.  and  Phebe  C. 
Cornell,  members  of  New  York  Monthly  Meeting. 
Two  more  of  the  family  have  been  removed  by  the 
3ame  disease,  diphtheria.  Thomas,  aged  5  years, 
died  on  the  28th  ult  ;  Samuel,  who  was  the  oldest 
if  the  family  of  eight  children,  and  who,  after  a 


severe  attack,  was  considered  convalescent,  died 
rather  suddenly,  on  the  2d  inst.  The  mother,  who 
has  also  been  ill,  is  recovering.  Of  the  two  child- 
ren  remaining,  the  youngest,  a  babe  six  months  old, 
has  recovered;  the  other,  3  years,  still  sick,  but 
hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovering.  The 
father  is  the  only  one  of  the  family  who  escaped 
the  disease.  Much  interest  and  sympathy  have  been 
felt  for  these  bereaved  Friends  who  have  borne 
their  affliction  with  sweet  resignation.  The  7if»et, 
a  New  York  daily,  after  giving  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  children  were  afflicted,  st*ies]  : 

"  At  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease  Dr.  Bams- 
dell  advised  that  the  children  should  all  be  se^t 
away,  but  Mrs.  Cornell  said  she  had  nowhere  to 
send  them,  as  she  did  not  desire  to  carry  the  infec- 
tion into  other  families.  In  thi3  manner  the  fe*r  of 
bringing  misfortune  upon  her  friends  induced  her  to 
keep  her  children  at  home.  The  next  best  thing, 
which  was  to  carefully  exclude  them  from  the  sick 
room,  was  done,  but  this  precaution  proved  of  no 
avail. 

"  As  soon  as  the  first  case  exhibited  alarming 
symptoms,  Dr.  Ramsdell  called  in  Dr.  T.  W.  White, 
of  No.  130  East  Thirtieth  street,  to  consult  with  him, 
and  he  remained  in  daily  attendance  with  Dr.  Rams- 
dell until  about  the  22d,  wnen  Prof.  W.  H.  Thomp- 
son. M.  D.,  of  the  New  York  University  Mfdical 
College,  was  called  in  consultation,  who  has  con- 
tinued twice  a  day  ever  since.  All  the  remedies 
devised  and  adopted  by  modern  medical  science 
were  called  into  requisition  by  these  gentlemen,  but 
the  disease  was  of  ?o  malignant  a  type  that  it  was 
impossible  to  get  it  under  control. 

"  Dr.  Ramsdell  says  that  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able 
to  state  that  during  the  time  of  their  suffering  and 
trouble  the  family  have  received  every  care  and  at- 
tention from  their  friends  and  neighbors,  and  that 
they  have  had  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  ward. 
Besides  the  attendance  of  the  medical  gentlemen 
already  named,  Drs.  Holmes  and  Bruce,  friends  of 
the  family,  who  reside  in  the  neighborhood,  have 
lent  their  aid  in  sitting  up  with  the  sick." 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
No.  39. 
(Continued  from  page  45.) 

FROM  JERUSALEM  TO  SUEZ. 

After  two  weeks  in  Jerusalem  we  feel  en- 
tirely ready  to  avail  ourselves  of  a  return 
carriage  to  Jaffa  on  Twelfth  month  2d.  The 
day  is  cool,  clear  and  calm,  and  recent  rains 
have  extinguished  all  dust  for  the  present. 
We  take  leave  of  our  pleasant  rooms  at  the 
Mediterranean  Hotel,  and  are  accompanied 
out  of  the  Jaffa  gate  by  the  proprietor  Horn- 
*tein  and  by  our  aged  guide  Moses.  Among 
the  laden  camels  and  donkeys  we  find  our 
carriage— a  really  comfortable  spring  wagon, 
without  a  top,  which  is  designed  to  carry  five 
or  six  persons.  We  are  the  only  passengers, 
and  have  abundant  room  for  all  our  baggage, 
'  and  we  make  our  arrangements  under  the 
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curious  observation  of  a  countless  crowd  of 
Arabs,  who  are  not  yet  very  familiar  with 
this  civilized  kind  of  conveyance.  Our  host 
asks  to  be  mentioned  to  friends  who  may  be 
coming  to  Jerusalem.  We  promise  him  that 
we  will  say  that  his  house  is  clean  and  very 
comfortable,  the  table  abundant  and  well 
served,  and  the  attention  all  that  could  be 
desired.  "  And  let  me  be  remembered,  too," 
says  Moses ;  and  we  give  him  the  assurance 
he  desires,  for  Moses  has  great  merits. 

And  so,  in  the  splendid  morning  hour,  we 
drive  away  from  the  venerable  city,  whose 
glory  has  so  long  departed — take  a  iast  look 
at  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  Vale  of  Hinnom, 
the  Tower  of  David  and  the  countless  graves 
which  whiten  the  hill-sides,  as  our  carriage 
rattles  up  the  stony  road. 

Since  our  arrival  two  weeks  ago,  there  has 
been  much  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try. Vegetation  is  reviving,  flowers  are  be- 
ginning to  bloom,  various  strong-looking 
bulbous  plants  are  pushing  their  way  upward 
out  of  the  earth,  and  the  deep  valleys  around 
Jerusalem  are  growing  green.  The  olive- 
trees  hang  dark  and  heavy  with  the  ripened 
fruit.  When  it  is  allowed  to  hang  until  it  is 
black,  as  we  now  see  it,  the  olive  is  manufac- 
tured into  oil ;  but  if  gathered  fully  grown 
and  green,  it  is  intended  to  be  eaten.  These 
poor,  begging,  starving  people  have  a  land  of 
great  possibilities,  it  seems ;  and  it  needs  only 
just  and  wise  law  and  efficient  leaders  to 
make  these  hills,  vales  and  plains  once  more 
the  congenial  home  of  the  richest  and  most 
valuable  products  of  the  earth.  And  it  was 
to  perpetuate  the  blasting  tyranny  of  Otto- 
man rule  that  England's  blood  was  poured 
out  like  water  on  the  dread  Crimean  battle- 
fields. 

From  the  wild,  desolate,  barren  mountains 
of  Judea,  we  descend  pretty  rapidly  towards 
the  fertile  plains.  Sometimes  we  get  glimpses 
of  Arab  villages,  perched  like  deserted  bird's 
nests  on  the  face  of  the  hills  ;  but  they  hardly 
deserve  to  be  classed  among  human  habita- 
tions. Now  and  then  we  pass  a  hill  clad  with 
olive-trees,  and  occasionally  a  neglected-look- 
ing  vineyard  varies  the  lonely  monotony  of 
the  dreary  land.  How  lonely  it  is,  this  re- 
gion where  once  the  chosen  tribes  of  the  an- 
cient race  of  Israel  dwelt  in  plenty,  and  where 
they  multiplied  until  it  was  said  they  were 
like  the  sands  of  the  sea  for  multitude.  We 
are  reminded  again  of  the  sad  allegory,  of  the 
psalmist  (Asaph)  concerning  this  land  of 
many  desolations :  "  Thou  hast  brought  a 
vine  out  of  Egypt:  thou  hast  cast  out  the 
heathen,  and  planted  it.  Thou  preparedst 
room  before  it,  and  didst  cause  it  to  take  deep 
root,  and  it  filled  the  land.  The  hills  were 
covered  with  the  shadow  of  it,  and  the  boughs 


thereof  were  like  the  goodly  cedars.  She  senl* 
out  her  boughs  unto  the  sea,  and  her  branched 
unto  the  river.  Why  hast  thou  then  broken! 
down  her  hedges,  so  that  all  they  which  passjl 
by  the  way  do  pluck  her  ?  The  boar  out  oil' 
the  wood  doth  waste  it,  and  the  wild  beast  oil 
the  field  doth  devour  it.  Return,  we  beseech! 
thee,  O  God  of  hosts :  look  down  from  heaven! 
and  behold,  and  visit  this  vine;  and  the  vine* 
yard  which  Thy  right  hand  hath  planted.'! 
(Psalms  lxxx,  8-15.) 

We  have  a  pleasant  and  not  fatiguing  day's 
ride,  making  two  rests  of  nearly  an  houi 
each,  one  at  the  little  half-way  inn,  and  one 
at  Ramleh,  passing  over  the  plain  of  Sharon 
in  the  cool  of  the  afternoon.  The  plow  hac 
been  at  work  and  the  grain  is  springing  uj 
from  the  soft  rich  soil,  giving  as  much  prom- 
ise as  such  young  blades  can  ;  and  the  pretty 
crocus  flowers  which  gem  the  roadside  are 
forerunners  of  the  beauty  yet  to  be  developed 
when  more  rains  and  more  genial  sunbeams 
and  soft  delicious  breezes  shall  have  wrought 
their  magic  work. 

We  are  struck  with  the  diminutive  size  oi 
the  oxen  employed  and  the  extreme  simplic 
ity  of  the  plough.  It  is  a  striking  proof  o: 
the  kindly  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate  thai 
good  results  can  be  obtained  with  such  indif- 
ferent means. 

At  nightfall  we  enter  Jaffa,  and  are  driven 
to  the  Jerusalem  Hotel,  north  of  the  city 
among  the  orange  groves,  where  we  find  very 
pleasant  quarters.  It  is  a  delightful  change 
from  Jerusalem  to  find  ourselves  within  sound 
of  the  music  of  the  sea,  and  amid  the  frag 
ranee  of  the  citron  groves.  Jaffa,  on  its  prom 
ontory  to  the  south  of  us,  looks  attractive 
at  night  when  its  lamps  are  lighted  ;  but  we 
are  most  glad  to  be  quite  away  from  the  un- 
wholesome odors  and  unearthly  noise3  which 
it  shares  with  all  Moslem  towns.  We  find 
our  Consul  and  his  wife  at  the  hotel,  and  they, 
with  the  two  missionary  ladies,  who  take  theii 
meals  here,  make  a  delightful  little  company 
for  our  three  days'  sojourn  at  Jaffa. 

The  next  morning  rise3  clear  and  bright, 
and  we  try  a  walk  into  the  orange-grove  ad- 
joining our  hotel.  We  enter  with  bowed 
heads  the  dense  orchard,  for  though  the  tnes 
are  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  high  perhaps,  they 
are  so  heavily  laden  with  fruit  that  the 
branches  droop  very  low  indeed.  The  oranges 
are  quite  large  and  of  an  oval  form,  and  I 
buy  more  than  I  can  conveniently  carry  for 
half  a  franc.  They  are  sweet  and  good  nowj 
— much  better  than  two  weeks  ago,  when  we 
were  last  here,  and  the  people  are  enjoying! 
them  to  the  full.  The  date-palms  are  also 
laden  with  their  ripening  clusters,  and  the 
banana  is  yielding  its  perfected  fruit.  This 
is  winter  it  seems  ;  but  a  Syrian  winter,  as 
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;  yet,  is  far  more  balmy  than  our  spring-time, 
i  and  both  land  and  sea  smile  under  the  rigors 
of  such  a  December  as  this.    The  neat,  com- 
t  fortable  houses  of  the  ill-fated  American  col- 
ony, now  occupied  by  Germans,  who  also 
look  for  the  near  approach  of  the  second  ad- 
vent, are  all  around  us ;  and  as  we  walk 
,  along  the  orderly  street  of  the  village,  respect- 
able German  fraus  salute  us  "  Guten  tag  !" 
' — and  the  unwonted  tones  of  the  piano  startle 
the  sad  air  of  the  orient  land. 
l>    In  the  afternoon  we  take  a  walk  to  the 
■  house  which  has  been  long  pointed  out  as 
-occupying  the  site  of  that  of  "one  Simon, 
the  tanner. "    Dr.  DeHaas  informs  us  that 
within  a  few  days  the  ancient  tan-vats,  prob- 
ably as  old  as  the  Christian  era,  have  been 
discovered  almost  immediately  below  the  spot 
where  the  traditional  house  now  stands — so 
•  that,  really,  there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt 
'  that  this  may  be  the  exact  locality.  Our 
J  walk  is  through  the  market-place,  among  the 
'  piles  of  oranges,  lemons,  nuts,  bananas  and 
melons,  and  then  along  sleepy,  dirty  bazaars, 
'  i  at  which  most  needful  things  can  be  bought. 
•Ir  The  street  is  narrow,  dirty  and  crowded, 
'land  beggars  plead  with  us  piteously,  if  we 
;  pause  a  moment,  but  I  note  that  some  of  the 
!  stalls  on  which  goods  of  various  kinds  are 
j  exposed  for  sale,  seem  to  have  neither  seller 
nor  purchaser.    I  ask  our  guide  what  this 
may  mean,  and  am  told  that  if  the  merchant 
wishes  to  leave  his  shop  he  hangs  a  fishing 
net  above  the  counter,  which  is  the  well-un- 
derstood sign  that  he  is  not  on  hand,  and  all 
purchasers  accept  the  intimation,  and  pass 
on.    No  one  disturbs  the  goods,  though  such 
tempting  things  as  pocket-knives,  gay  hand- 
kerchiefs, straps,  cords,  caps,  and  notions  in- 
describable, are  exposed  as  if  to  tempt  the 
sons  of  Ishmael  from  their  Moslem  integrity. 
Nothing  is  disturbed,  and  nobody  seems  to 
watch,  though  if  we  were,  to  undertake  to 
make  a  purchase,  certainly  double,  perhaps 
treble,  the  proper  price  would  be  demanded 
of  the  stranger,  so  inconsistent  is  this  orien- 
tal integrity.    Soon  we  reach  the  low,  box- 
like dwelling  we  are  in  search  of,  and  are 
permitted  to  ascend  by  an  exterior  stair  of 
stone  to  the  flat  roof.    It  is  a  bright,  warm 
afternoon,  and  we  take  advantage  of  the  par- 
tial shadow  cast  by  a  neighboring  house,  and 
sit  down  a  little  while  and  try  to  dream 
again  the  glorious  vision  of  the  earlier  days 
of  Christianity — when  the  apostles  were  shown 
that  none  of  their  fellow-men  were  to  be  de- 
spised— that  the  childhood  days  of  ritualistic 
distinctions  had,  for  them,  forever  passed 
away.    Several  friendly  little  children  follow 
us  to  the  house-top  and  seem  more  than  willing 
to  make  our  acquaintance,  though  they  say 
nothing  about  backsheesh.    The  largest  boy 


tells  us  that  his  name  is  Achmet,  and  at  our 
request,  takes  off  his  fez  to  show  how  closely 
his  hair  is  clipped  beneath  it,  though  left 
long  below  it.  He  is  a  handsome,  bright- 
looking  boy,  and,  like  many  of  his  race,  po- 
lite and  pleasiDg  in  his  manners ;  and  it  is 
such  as  he  who  are  being  benefitted  by  the 
schools  which  Christian  nations  are  permitted 
to  establish  in  the  Turkish  realm. 

And  so  we  sat  and  chatted  idly  for  a  time — 
gazing  out  over  the  blue  expanse  of  ocean, 
dotted  with  ships,  and  then  descended,  and 
clambered  down  a  stairway  to  the  sea  shore. 
The  waves  were  dashing  in  gently,  and  avast 
mass  of  shells,  whitened  and  worn  by  sun  and 
tide,  crackled  beneath  our  feet.  Mindful  of 
little  people  far  away,  we  gathered  some  of 
the  most  delicate  as  memorials  of  the  Syrian 
shore,  and  in  the  golden  sunset  strolled 
homeward  to  our  hotel. 

The  next  day  we  take  an  afternoon  ride  in 
a  carriage,  the  same  in  which  we  rode  from 
Jerusalem,  and  are  shown  the  gardeus,  fields 
and  villages  of  the  German  settlers.  They 
have  had  a  trying  season  of  sickness,  and 
many  deaths,  especially  of  little  children,  but 
they  are  going  on  with  their  improvements, 
and  profess  to  feel  no  discouragement,  even 
though  their  grave-yard  inclosure  is  nearly 
filled  with  graves.  In  this  little  city  of  the 
silent,  or  "  Gottes  Aker,"  as  they  call  it,  is  laid 
to  rest  a  traveler,  who  arrived  in  Jerusalem 
on  the  same  day  as  ourselves.  He  had  trav- 
eled with  a  Cook  party  from  Beyrout  to  Baal- 
beck  and  to  Damascus,  and  southward 
through  Syria  to  Jerusalem.  At  that  city 
he  was  seriously  advised  to  leave  the  tents- 
and  go  to  a  hotel  for  restoration,  as  he  was 
sick  and  much  exhausted  with  travel.  But 
he  insisted  on  persevering  in  his  journey  to- 
Jaffa,  though  he  had  to  be  held  on  his  horse. 
Before  the  port  was  reached,  however,  his 
strength  utterfully  failed,  and  he  was  left  at 
a  Turkish  guard-house  with  a  friend,  while 
the  rest  of  the  party  pressed  on,  and  a  carriage 
was  sent  back  for  him  from  Jaffa.  The  suf- 
ferer was  quite  delirious  when  the  carriage 
came,  and  he  died  soon  after  reaching  Jaffa. 
It  is  needless  to  moralize. 

Another  grave  had  upon  it  a  tablet  with 
the  name  of  "  Mrs.  C.  S.  Minor,  of  Philadel- 
phia," Industrial  Missionary  to  the  Jewesses, 
who  died  Nov.  6,  1857.  "She  hath  done 
what  she  could,''  was  the  inscription,  and  I 
asked  our  conductor  under  what  cirru in- 
stances the  benevolent  lady  died.  He  re- 
plied that,  "The  whole  household  of  winch 
she  was  a  member  died  of  Syrian  fever,  and 
that  they  were  quite  alone,  for  some  reason, 
and  probably  suffered  great  misery  and  want 
before  the  release  of  death  came."  We  turn 
away  from  the  place  of  graves  with  a  feeling 
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of  admiration  for  the  sublime  patience  of 
those  devoted  lovers  of  humanity  who  ded- 
icate their  lives  to  the  slow  and  painful  work 
of  the  elevation  of  darkened  peoples.  I  do 
not  know  exactly  what  the  work  of  the  in- 
dustrial missionary  may  be,  but  any  one  who 
visits  this  land  must  be  easily  convinced  that 
one  great  need  of  the  Syrian  people,  either 
Moslem  or  Jewish,  is  some  kind  of  produc- 
tive industry.  One  could  with  better  con- 
science refuse  backsheesh  to  the  countless  sup- 
pliants, if  only  assured  that  there  was  honest 
work  awaiting  all  who  were  willing  to  labor 
for  bread. 

The  next  day,  Twelfth  month  5th,  we  em- 
bark on  the  Austrian  Lloyd  steamer  "Urano" 
for  Port  Said,  and  steam  away  from  the  port 
of  Jaffa  at  eventide.  A  calm,  warm  night 
on  the  sea,  and  we  reach  the  shore  of  Egypt 
at  about  ten  the  next  morning,  too  late  to 
take  the  steamer  down  the  canal  that  day. 
80,  by  the  consent  of  the  captain,  we  pass  the 
Sabbath  day  on  the  ship,  thinking  her  shaded 
deck  more  pleasant  than  any  spot  the  new 
little  city  of  Port  Said  can  offer.  This  point 
owes  its  selection  as  the  northern  terminus 
of  the  Suez  Canal  not  to  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus, 
but  to  the  fact  that  it  was  here  the  deep 
water  approached  nearest  the  coast.  The 
ground  on  which  the  future  town  was  to 
stand  had  first  to  be  made.  There  was  only 
a  narrow  belt  of  sand  between  the  billows  of 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  north  and  the  waters 
of  Lake  Menzaleh  on  the  south,  and  often, 
when  the  lake  was  full  and  the  sea  rolled 
'fiercely,  the  two  waters  met  across  the  slight 
boundary  line.  The  engineers  commenced 
•their  work  by  dredging  in  the  shallows  of  the 
lake  close  to  the  belt  of  sand,  thus  forming 
an  inner  port,  and  extending  the  area  and 
raising  the  height  of  the  land.  The  huge 
machines  that  were  to  do  the  vast  work  re- 
quired in  excavating  the  canal,  were  brought 
piece  by  piece  from  FraDce,  and  put  together 
at  Port  Said,  and  the  works  of  Dussund  for 
the  formation  of  the  huge  blocks  of  concrete, 
which  form  the  long  piers  of  the  harbor,  were 
also  located  here,  and  the  new-born  town  be- 
came a  scene  of  mighty  activities. 

As  we  sit  to-day  upon  the  deck,  we  have 
leisure  to  observe  the  method  in  which  the 
outer  harbor  of  Port  Said  is  formed.  There 
are  two  enormous  breakwaters,  or  moles,  one 
on  either  side  of  us.  That  on  the  western 
side  juts  out  at  right  angles  to  the  shore,  and 
perpendicularly  to  the  line  of  the  canal,  and 
runs  straight  out  to  sea  for  a  distance  of  2726 
yards;  the  eastern  mole  stands  about  1500 
yards  to  the  east  of  the  other,  and  runs 
towards  it  in  a  gradually  converging  line  for 
1962  yards.    This  makes  the  entrance  to  the 


port  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  thfl 
space  enclosed  an  area  of  about  550  acre 
A  red  light  marks  the  end  of  the  wester 
mole,  and  a  green  light,  the  eastern.  Th 
light-house,  a  handsome  tower  of  concrete 
160  feet  high,  rises  just  at  the  cominencemerj 
of  the  western  breakwater,  and  the  lanter 
on  the  summit  contains  an  electric  ligh 
flashing  every  three  seconds,  and  visible  at 
distance  of  twenty  miles.  The  vast  block 
of  which  the  breakwaters  are  made  are  eac] 
twenty- two  to  as  in  weight,  and  are  manufac 
tured  of  the  sand  dredged  from  the  harboi 
They  are  dropped  into  the  sea,  three  at 
time,  by  lighters,  till  the  water-line  is  reachec 
and  then  they  are  lifted  into  their  places  b 
cranes.  But  they  lie  jumbled  together  with 
out  much  regularity,  and  between  the  inter 
stices  of  the  western  mole,  sand  has  washe< 
in  such  quantities  as  to  form  a  considerabl 
bank,  along  its  inner  side,  near  the  shor 
end.  S.  R. 

Suez,  Twelfth  month  8th,  1874. 


THE  YOUNG  HEROINES  OF  FALKNER's 
ISLAND. 

The  story  of  the  last  cruise  of  the  propel 
ler,  E.  A.  Woodward,  of  Norwalk,  as  givei 
in  the  log  book  of  Captain  Bartlett,  and  ir 
the  accounts  of  the  sailors,  forms  a  chapte 
of  sea  experience  almost  as  thrilling  as  th* 
ballad  of  Nancy  Bell.    For  five  days  th 
crew  were  tossed  about  on  the  sea  betweei 
Providence  and  New  Haven  by  the  mos 
tempestuous  weather  that  has  been  experi 
enced  this  winter  and  were  wrecked  on  a  lit 
tie  island  in  the  Sound,  where  they  were  im 
prisoned  by  a  vast  ice  blockade  for  elever 
days.    Friday,  the  12th,  was  the  most  event 
ful  day  in  the  whole  period  of  the  shipwreck 
and  the  lives  of  the  sailors  were  at  one  tim( 
in  peril.    In  the  morning  the  ice  parted  suf 
ficiently  to  allow  .the  crew  to  board  the  ves 
sel,  and  trusting  to  the  promise  of  fai 
weather,  they  spent  the  day  in  pumping  th 
water  from  the  hold.    There  were  five  feet  0 
water  in  the  lower  engine-room  aft.  Th 
steam  and  bilge-pumps  were  set  to  work,  and 
the  water  was  lowered  over  fifteen  inches 
They  tried  to  take  the  boat  into  safer  anchor 
age,  nearer  the  shore,  and  steam  was  got  up 
but  as  the  stern-post  and  the  rudder  were 
both  disabled,  it  was  impossible  to  manage 
her.    In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the  gal 
became  furious  again,  and  the  men  began  to 
be  alarmed  for  their  safety.     There  was 
nothing  on  board  to  eat,  and  the  danger  o1 
being  overwhelmed  and  surrounded  by  the 
ice,  which  had  piled  up  on  the  reef  to  the! 
windward  to  the  height  of  ten  feet,  became! 
every  moment  more  imminent.    The  men 
tried  twice  to  launch  their  boat  and  return 
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1o  the  shore,  but  their  efforts  were  frustrated 
>y  the  dashing  waves. 

t  Captain  Brooks  from  the  lighthouse  saw 
foe  peril  of  the  crew,  and  adopted  speedy 
neasures  for  their  rescue.    His  two  daugh- 
ers,  Mary  and  Nannie,  aged  eighteen  and 
twenty  years,  came  nobly  to  the  rescue  with 
,he  spirit  of  a  genuine  Ida  Lewis.  They 
kided  their  father  in  dragging  his  heavy  life- 
boat from  the  opposite  side  of  the  island  over 
to  the  shore  near  the  wreck.    Although  the 
nercury  was  at  zero,  with  a  biting  north-east 
jritid  that  the  hardy  seaman  were  scarcely 
lible  to  withstand,  the  two  young  ladies  brave- 
ly helped  to  bear  the  boat  over  the  ice- cakes 
:o  the  open  water,  where  it  could  be  launched. 
A  rope  was  thrown  to  the  ship  and  made  fast 
;o  the  deck,  and  also  secured  on  shore,  and 
liby  its  aid  the  boat  was  rowed  over  the  stormy 
fiiwaves  to  the  vessel's  side.    The  sailors  were 
Hftll  taken  off,  and  the  life-boat  returned  in  the 
same  manner.    All  were  completely  exhaust- 
I  ed  when  they  arrived  on  the  island.    But  for 
j  the  noble  efforts  of  Captain  Brooks'  family 
!  the  crew  must  have  perished.    The  day  end- 
ed with  a  terrible  snow-storm.    The  succeed- 
ing day  the  weather  was  fine,  and  Captain 
i  Brooks  succeeded  in  getting  word  to  the  main- 
i  (land  by  means  of  his  solar  telegraph,  an  in- 
strument used  by  lighthouse-keepers  in  con- 
iveying  messages  over  short  distances  upon  the 
i water.     It  is  simply  a  small  looking-glass 
J  swung  upon  a  frame,  and  when  worked  it  is 
J  placed  near  the  ground,  so  as  to  catch  the  re- 
j.  flection  of  the  sun  and  flash  it  across  to  the 
;.  operator  on  the  shore.    By  tiie  number  and 
.  character  of  these  flashes  the  meaning  of  the 
j  message  is  understood.     Aid  was  promised 
,  from  the  mainland  as  soon  as  the  sea  would 
permit.  ..... 

1    Captain  Brooks,  the  lighthouse  keeper,  is 
.  about  fifty-four  years  old,  and  has  been  in  his 
. Lpresent  position  for  over  twenty  years.  He 
lihas  received  a  gold  medal  from  the  New  York 
J  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Life,  as  a  re- 
'  ward  for  former  bravery,  and  a  few  years  ago 
the  citizens  of  New  Haven  presented  him  a 
j  silver  set  to  testify  their  appreciation  of  his 
]  services.  The  two  daughters,  who  have  shown 
I  themselves  as  brave  as  their  father,  were  both 
iborn  on  the  little  island,  and  are  well  educa- 
ted and  cultivated.  .... 

tThey  say  they  are  perfectly  happy  in  their 
j  strange  sea- washed  home,  and  prefer  its  quiet, 
j' monotonous  enjoyments  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  social  world. —  Phila.  Enquirer. 

Better  for  a  minister  to  preach  in  barns, 
or  in  the  open  air,  where  he  may  speak  the 
truth  from  the  fulness  of  his  soul,  than  to 
lift  up  in  cathedrals,  amid  pomp  and  wealth, 
a  voice  that  is  not  true  to  his  inward  thoughts. 


MARCH. 

Earth  has  a  secret  dear 

She  wants  awhile  to  keep, 
But  vainly  tries 
To  blindfold  prying  eyes, 
Or  hide  with  clumsy  art 
Her  conscious  heart. 
Against  her  will  she  hints  the  whole, 
And  inadvertent  shows  her  soul — 
Fretting  behind  uneasy  mask. 
Fe'gning  denial  fond  before  we  ask.. 

Her  suns  more  fervid  shine 

From  equinoctial  poise  ; 
Her  clouds  betray 
Sky-colors  soft  as  May  ; 
Through  longer  afternoons 
The  south  wind  swoons; 
All  day  the  teary  house-eave  drips  ; 
Swift  under  ground  the  snow-patch  slips  ;: 
Across  the  way  crisp  sparrow-note 
Assertive  shrills  from  freshly  whetted  throat- 
Prosaic  city  streets 

The  loath  confession  catch, 
And  glad  desire 
Give  back  from  pave  and  spire, 
While  eyes  of  men  repeat 
The  gospel  sweet ; 

Yea,  though  there  come  no  surer  proof 
Than  hammer-blows  from  yonder  roof, 
Their  mellow  clink  this  mellow  morn 
Would  tell  us  Spring  was  waiting  to  be  born  T 
— The  In dt pendente 


SYMPATHY. 

Oh,  mothers  whose  children  are  sleeping, 

Thank  God  by  their  pillows,  to-night; 
And  pray  for  the  mothers  now  weeping 

O'er  pillows  too  smooth  and  too  white  ; 
Where  bright  little  heads  oft  have  lain, 

And  soft  little  cheeks  have  been  pressed ; 
Oh  mothers  who  know  not  this  pain, 

Take  courage  and  bear  all  the  rest! 

For  the  somber-winged  angel  is  going 

With  pitiless  flight  o'er  the  land, 
And  we  wake  in  the  morn,  never  knowing, 

What  he,  ere  the  night,  may  demand. 
Yes,  to-night,  while  our  darlings  are  sleeping, 

There's  many  a  soft  little  bed, 
Whose  pillows  are  moistened  with  weeping, 

For  the  loss  of  one  dear  little  head. 

There  are  hearts  on  whose  innermost  altar 

There  is  nothing  but  ashes  to-night; 
There  are  voices  whose  tones  sadly  falter, 

And  dim  eyes  that  shrink  from  the  light. 
Oh  mothers  whose  children  are  sleeping, 

As  ye  bend  to  caress  the  fair  heads, 
Pray,  pray  for  the  mothers  now  weeping ; 

O'er  pitiful,  smooth  little  beds. 

—  Christian  Union. 


If  any  man  will  be  Christ's  disciple,  sin- 
cerely good,  and  worthy  to  be  named  among 
the  friends  of  virtue,  if  he  will  have  inward 
peace  and  the  cone  eiousness  of  progress  towards- 
heaven,  he  must  deny  himself,  he  must  take 
the  cross,  and  follow  Christ  in  the  renuncia- 
tion of  every  gain  and  pleasure  inconsistent- 
with  the  will  of  God. —  Channing. 
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A  VISION  OF  ANGELS. 

To  abate  curiosity,  let  it  be  said  at  once 
that  the  angels  written  of  were  not  of  the 
heavenly  order.  They  were  seen  at  Maine, 
and  on  this  wise.  On  an  early  train,  one 
Monday  morning,  the  passengers  were  found 
to  be  workmen  of  the  road,  going  to  their 
labor  on  a  distant  section.  Rested  by  the 
.Sabbath  they  were  in  high  spirits,  very  bois- 
terous, and  not  very  choice  in  their  language 
and  modes  of  salutation.  Thinking  they  had 
the  car  to  themselves — for  the  only  general 
passenger  was  a  wearied  preacher  muffled  up 
in  a  corner — it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could 
check  their  rough  treatment  of  one  another. 

At  length,  at  a  way -station,  a  plainly  dress- 
ed but  comely  country  woman  came  in,  and 
out  of  respect  to  her,  those  around  her  became 
comparatively  quiet.  At  the  next  station,  a 
young  child,  an  innocent-looking  little  girl, 
was  entrusted  to  the  conductor  to  be  carried 
some  distance,  and  around  the  young  stranger 
there  was  also  a  little  circle  of  peace.  At 
the  next  station,  there  was  borne  in,  on  pil- 
lows, a  fellow- workman  of  the  noisy  laborers. 
He  had  recently  been  maimed  by  an  accident, 
and  had  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  taken  home 
that  morning.  Suffering  had  changed  the 
poor  man's  face,  and  as  he  cast  his  eyes  among 
his  fellow-workmen  the  refinement  of  his  look 
and  the  gentleness  of  his  bearing  seemed  to 
radiate  upon  them  a  corresponding  softening 
of  feature  and  action.  In  a  few  minutes,  the 
rest  of  the  noisy  company  were  subdued.  See 
them,  by  twos  and  threes,  go  up  to  the  inva- 
lid. See  them  adjust  their  dress,  look  if  their 
hands  were  clean,  lighten  their  steps,  soften 
their  voices,  and  look  their  kindliest  into  the 
wan  and  sunken  countenance.  Hear  them 
inventing  the  cheeriest  remarks,  and  express- 
ing the  most  loving  solicitudes ;  in  fact,  in 
every  word  and  action,  behave  like  regenera- 
ted beings.  Sympathy,  gentleness,  grace 
flowed  among  them,  as  abundantly  as  blunt- 
ness,  force  and  vulgarity  had  done  but  half 
.an  hour  before.  While  the  sufferer  was  in  the 
car,  no  homebred  nurse  could  outdo  them  in 
the  delicacy  of  their  attentions.  Not  a  pro- 
fane word,  not  a  rude  jest,  not  a  blow,  nor  a 
scuffle,  not  a  hearty  laugh  even,  was  heard 
among  them,  till,  with  a  tenderness  like  a 
mother's,  they  took  their  wounded  comrade  in 
their  arms,  and  bore  him  off  the  train. 

"There,"  said  the  observer  in  the  corner, 
"there  is  the  mission  of  many  a  sufferer.  To 
subdue  one  class  of  emotions,  to  bestir  another, 
to  elevate,  to  refine,  to  beautify  our  life,  pain 
has  a  place  in  the  economy  of  mortality." 

"What  has  changed  this  company's  behav- 
ior ?"  Thus  he  asked,  and  answered  to  him- 
self. The  new  influences  coming  in  among 
them.    "And  what  were  they,  that  like  angels 


of  peace,  changed  men  to  their  own  peacefi  ^ 
image?"    Beauty  in  the  person  of  the  faJ  f 
woman  ;  innocence  in  the  person  of  the  litt  f 
girl;   and  suffering  in  the  person  of  th  11 
wounded  man.    And,  owing  perhaps  to  th 
material  wrought  upon,  in  this  case  sufferin 
was  more  powerful  than  beauty  and  innocenc 
combined.    And  yet  that  sufferer  had  no  ide 
that  he  was  an  angel  of  softening  to  all  withi 
his  influence. 

Should  these  lines  meet  the  eye  of  any  soe 
or  daughters  of  affliction,  let  them  give  it  i 
their  message,  "Son,  daughter,  be  of  goo 
cheer.  Not  for  ourselves  are  we  always  smi 
ten.  By  the  blow  upon  you,  God  maybe  d( 
ing  more  unto  others  than  you  can  ask  o 
think."  As  seen  in  this  vision  of  commo 
life,  suffering  has  as  high  an  angelic  dignity 
and  as  strong  an  angelic  power,  and  may  w 
not  add,  as  pure  an  angelic  origin,  a3  beaut; 
and  purity  themselves,  whom  all  allow  to  b 
messengers  of  good,  and  only  good,  to  mai 
Forget  not,  sufferer,  that  the  angel  of  Gethseno 
ane  came  from  the  same  place  as  the  angel 
of  the  Advent,  and  the  angels  of  the  Resui 
reetion.  And,  having  surrendered  their  com 
mon  trust,  as  messengers  of  consolation,  joy 
and  triumph,  they  are  even  now  in  the  sam 
heaven,  bowing  before  the  same  throne,  radi 
ant  with  the  same  glory  ! — Prof.  W.  M.  Bai 
hour,  D.  D.,  in  Congregationalist. 



Every  man  cannot  be  a  poet ;  but  ever 
man  may  give  himself  some  trouble  to  cul 
tivate  that  kindly  and  genial  sensibility  oi 
which  the  writing  and  the  appreciation  o 
poetry  depends.  To  live  poetry,  indeed,  i 
always  better  than  to  write  it ;  better  for  th^ 
individual,  and  better  for  society.  Now  i 
poetical  life  is  just  a  life  opposed  to  all  same 
ness  and  all  selfishness  ;  eagerly  seizing  upoi 
the  good  and  beautiful  from  all  quarters,  ai 
On  its  proper  aliment. — Prof.  Blaekie.  i 


From  Public  Ledger. 
"  PROBABILITIES." 

There  is  nothing  so  well  calculated  to  shov 
the  advance  of  system  in  meterological  ob 
servation  and  science,  as  an  inspection  of  iM 
maps  issued  every  day  by  the  United  State* 
Signal  offices,  stationed  throughout  the  Uni 
ted  States,  under  the  direction  of  the  WeatheH 
Bureau  of  the  War  Department.  We  wil 
take  for  illustration  of  these  remarks,  th< 
one  printed  at  one  o'clock  on  Monday  niorn 
ing,  and  issued  simultaneously  yesterday  ai 
all  the  stations.  This  map,  like  all  others 
from  the  Signal  offices,  covers  the  United 
States  and  the  British  North  American  provs 
in'ces,  and  it  shows  the  locality  of  some  fiftj 
to  sixty  of  the  signal  stations  distributed  ovei 
the  territory  indicated,  from  St.  John's,  Ne\* 
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Jrunswick,  to  Indianola,  Texas,  and  from  the 
(Ltlantie  coast  to  the  Pacific.    The  ground- 
work of  the  map  itself  is  printed  in  a  green 
rint  exhibiting  the  ranges  of  mountains,  the 
lOurses  of  rivers,  the  lake  shores  and  the  sea- 
,oast  lines,  together  with  all  the  important 
jities,  towns  and  stations  at  which  signal  ob- 
servers are  placed.     In  addition  to  these 
;reen-tinted  maps,  the  signal  officers  are  fur- 
iished  with  a  set  of  type  symbols  which  are 
impressed  upon  the  maps  in  red  ink  every 
iiight,  after  the  last  observations  made  over 
he  whole  country  at  11  P.  M.,  Washington 
\~j\ty  time,  are  received  at  Washington  and 
ransmitted  to  the  several  stations.    The  type 
ymbols  referred  to  are  small  circles  with  ar- 
rows passing  through  them.    The  circles  are 
ised  to  show  the  character  of  the  weather  at 
Lvery  one  of  the  stations  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  direction  of  the  arrows  as 
impressed  upon  the  map  indicates  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  at  all  the  stations.    The  cir- 
lifeles  are  of  several  varieties.    One  of  them  is 
Hi  simple  light  ring,  and  wherever  this  is  seen 
cm  the  map  it  shows  that  the  sky  was  clear  at 
,fshat  place  at  the  time  of  the  11  P.  M.  obser- 
vation.   Another  is  a  ring  of  heavier  charac- 
ter showing  a  clear  spot  in  the  centre  only,  and 
i  this  one  indicates  a  cloudy  sky  wherever  it 
,  ippears  upon  the  map.    Still  another  of  these 
shcles  is  a  ring  like  the  one  first  mentioned, 
jxcept  that  it  has  a  broad  red  bar  across  it, 
jind  this  one  indicates  what  is  called  a  "fair" 
sky,  but  with  some  clouds.    The  fourth  is  a 
dark  circle  or  disk  with  no  light  about  it,  and 
(this  one  shows  that  it  was  raining  at  the  place 
|  where  it  appears  on  the  map  at  the  time  of 
the  observation.    The  fifth  i3  a  circle  like  the 
first  mentioned,  except  that  it  has  three  nar- 
row red  lines  across  its  face,  and  this  tells  the 
Otory  of  snow  at  the  place  where  it  is  shown 
on  the  map.    Besides  these  type  symbols  there 
tare  three  sets  of  figures  to  be  impressed  in  red 
ink  upon  the  map  after  the  last  observation 
for  each  night.  These  show :  first,  the  tempera- 
ture as  marked  on  the  thermometer  ;  second, 
ithe  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  as  marked  by 
-'the  barometer,  and  third,  the  force  or  velocity 
iof  the  wind  as  shown  by  the  "anemometer," 
^an  instrument  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  map  issued  yesterday  morning  has  all 
K)f  these  symbols  and  figures  upon  it,  and  any 
person  with  the  map  in  sight  has,  at  a  single 
(glance,  a  "bird's-eye  view"  of  the  condition 
of  the  weather  over  the  whole  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Canadian  Dominion,  as  it  was 
pat  11  P.  M.,  of  Washington  time  on  Sunday 
'night.  The  storm  which  we  were  having  at 
that  time  in  Philadelphia  had  passed  away 
from  the  Southern  and  Western  country,  but 
was  still  prevailing  everywhere  from  Pittsburg 
to  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  from  Washington 


City  northeastward  to  Burlington,  Vermont. 
The  remains  of  that  storm  extended  along  a 
belt  of  country  parallel  with  the  Alleghenks 
and  with  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  it  was  moving 
from  the  west  and  southwest  to  the  east  and 
northeast.  It  was  raining  at  Philadelphia 
and  at  Burlington,  Vermont,  and  was  snow- 
ing at  Pittsburg,  Washington  City,  Baltimore, 
New  York,  Albany,  and  Portland,  Maine. 
Beyond  this  belt  of  storm,  and  to  the  west- 
ward of  it  as  far  as  the  Cumberland  and  Ohio 
rivers  and  the  great  lakes,  the  weather  still 
remained  cloudy ;  aud  this  belt  of  heavy 
cloud,  which  was  the  rear  guard  of  the  storm, 
shows  the  same  parallelism  with  the  Alleghe- 
ny mountains  and  the  Atlantic  coast,  as  is 
shown  by  the  boundaries  of  the  storm  itself. 
The  western  bmndarv  of  the  cloud  belt  ex- 
tended from  Nashville,  on  the  Cumberland 
river,  northeastward  through  Louisville  and 
Cincinnati,  on  the  Ohio,  Cleveland,  Buffalo 
and  Oswego,  on  the  great  lakes,  to  St.  John's, 
New  Brunswick,  on  the  seacoast.  These 
boundary  lines  of  the  storm  belt,  and  of  the 
cloud  belt  following  in  its  rear,  are  all  clearly 
defined  on  the  signal  map;  and  behind  them 
again,  to  the  southward  and  westward,  was  a 
vast  stretch  of  clear  or  fair  sky,  extending 
over  all  the  rest  of  the  country.  This  belt  of 
clear  and  fair  sky  was  spread  over  the  whole 
of  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  from 
Fortress  Monroe,  in  Virginia,  to  Indianola, 
in  Texas,  and  everywhere  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  Ohio  aud  the  great  lakes  to  the 
Rocky  mountains.  It  was  following  in  the 
wake  of  the  storm  belt  and  the  cloud  belt, 
and  it  was  this  that  brought  us  the  sunshine 
of  yesterday,  after  the  western  limit  of  the 
storm  belt  and  heavy  cloud  belt  had  passed 
away  to  the  northeast. 

Although  it  has  taken  up  considerable  time 
to  write  this,  and  will  take  some  little  time  to 
read  it,  the  whole  view  of  the  weather  of  the 
continent  upon  which  the  description  is  based 
is  under  the  eye  at  one  glauce  on  the  map, 
and  can  be  read  there  in  a  second  by  one  fa- 
miliar with  the  symbols  used.  It  is  this  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  condition  of  the  weather 
at  the  same  moment  of  time  over  broad  tracts 
of  country,  and  of  the  direction  in  which 
either  foul  weather  or  clear  weather  is  moving, 
as  shown  on  the  map,  that  enables  the  chiefs 
of  the  Signal  Office  to  forecast  the  "probabil- 
ities" of  the  weather,  which  have  now  become 
so  familiar  and  so  interesting  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  It  may  be  said  without 
boasting  that,  in  respect  of  all  these  matters, 
the  signal  service  system  of  the  Uuited  States 
is  in  advance  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 


One  ray  of  moral  and  religious  truth,  is 
worth  all  the  wisdom  of  the  schools. 
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The  block  of  gtanite,  which  is  an  obstacle 
in  the  path  of  the  weak,  becomes  a  stepping- 
stone  in  the  pathway  of  the  strong. — Carlyle. 


NOTICES. 

The  next  Third-day  Evening  Meeting  will 
be  held  at  Spruce  Street  Meeting-house,  on 
the  23d  of  Third  month,  1875,  at  7i  o'clock. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS  WITHIN  SALEM  QUARTERLY 
MEETING. 

Greenwich,  Third  mo.  28th,  at  10  A.  M. 
Vineland,  Fourth  mo.  4th,  at  10  A.  M. 
Alloways  Creek,  Fourth  mo.  11th,  at  10  A.  M. 
Cape  May,  Fourth  mo.  18th,  at  3  P.  M. 
Penns  Neck,  Fourth  mo.  25th,  at  3  P.  M. 
11  Fifth  mo.  23d,  at  10  A.  M. 

The  time  of  holding  it  having  been  changed,  there 
will  be  no  Circular  Meeting  at  Haverford  on  2 1st 
inst. 


Circular  Meeting  to  be  held  at  Alexandria,  Va., 
at  Friend's  Meeting-house,  on  next  First-day,  the 
21st  inst ,  at  half-past  3  o'clock  P.  M. 


FRIEND'S  CHARITY  FUEL  ASSOCIATION. 

Stated  Meeting  this  evening,  20th  inst.,  at  Race 
street  Monthly  Meeting-room  Some  changes  in 
regulations,  &c,  will  be  considered. 

Alfred  Moore,  Clerk. 


ITEMS. 

Arthur  Helps,  the  author  of  "  Friends  in  Coun- 
cil," died  on  the  8th  inst.,  in  the  58th  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  held  several  public  offices,  the.principal 
one  being  that  of  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

The  severity  of  the  weather  has  caused  great  suf- 
fering and  loss  of  life  among  the  vessels  off  the 
coast  of  Massachusetts.  On  the  4th  inst.,  the  Ital- 
ian bark  Giovanni,  eighty-one  days  from  Palermo, 
wa?  wrecked  off  Cape  Cod,  the  steward  being  the 
only  one  who  survived. 

The  fishing  schooner,  Sarah  H.  Cressy,  of  Glou- 
cester, Massachusetts,  with  a  crew  of  twelve  men, 
has  not  been  heard  of  for  twelve  weeks,  and  is  sup- 
po?ed  to  be  lost.  She  makes  the  fourth  vessel  lost 
from  Gloucester  during  the  last  two  months,  the 
total  number  of  lives  lost  being  forty-three.  The 
crews  of  three  vessels  of  the  fishing  fleet  ice-bound 
off  Provincetown  have  arrived  in  Boston,  having 
with  great  difficulty  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
shore.  The  Arrow,  one  of  the  fishing  vessels,  had 
sunk  in  fifteen  fathoms  of  water,  and  another,  the 
Crystal  Wave,  was  suddenly  lost  sight  of,  and  it  is 
feared  that  she  went  down  where  last  seen  in  five 
fathoms.  The  men  in  every  case  remained  in  their 
vessels,  using  bulkheads,  bunks  and  spars  to  keep 
their  fires  going,  and  living  for  days  on  scanty  food 
and  no  water.  With  the  Crystal  Wave  were  three 
men,  and  as  none  of  them  have  been  seen,  it  is  feared 
they  went  down  with  their  craft. 

Important  Change  in  the  Rates  of  Postage. — 
An  amendment  to  the  postal  laws,  which  takes 
effect  immediately,  was  made  on  the  last  day  of  the 
recent  session  of  Congress.    Heretofore  the  rate  of 


postage  upon  all  the  following  named  articles  h 
been  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces — hereafter  it  is 
be  one  cent  for  every  ounce  :  "  All  pamphlets,  occi 
sional  publications,  transient   newspapers,  mag!  i 
zines,  handbills,  posters,  unsealed  circulars,  pro 
pectuses,   books,  book-manuscripts,  proof-sheet;  . 
corrected  proof-sheets,  maps,  prints,  engraving 
blanks,  flexible  patterns,  samples  of  merchandi: 
not  exceedingtwelve  ounces  in  weight, sample  card 
phonographic  paper,  letter  envelopes,  postal  enve  | 
opes  and  wrappers,  cards,  plain  and  ornament! 
paper,   photographic   representations   of  differei  | 
types,  seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs,  roots,  cions,  and  a 
other  matter  which  may  be  declared  mailable  t  i  - 
law,  and  all  other  articles  not  above  the  weigl  | 
prescribed  by  law,  which  are  not,  from  their  fori 
or  nature,  liable  to  destroy,  deface,  or  otherwis  | 
injure  the  contents  of  the  mail-bag  or  the  person  < 
any  one  engaged  in  the  postal  service.    All  liquid 
poisons,  glass,  explosive   materials,  and  obscer  j  | 
books  shall  be  excluded  from  the  mails." 

Destitute  Children. — William  P.  Letchwortl 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  of  New  York,  hs 
submitted  a  report  on  pauper  and  destitute  childre 
of  the  State,  in  which  he  strongly  protests  againJ 
keeping  them  in  poor  houses.  He  says  that  thl 
minds  of  children,  from  two  to  sixteen  years  ol( 
are  plastic,  and  may  be  easily  shaped  to  good  T^ 
solves,  and  that  all  children  over  two  years  old,  es 
cepting  unteachable  idiots  and  others  unfitted  fc 
family  care,  should  be  put  in  private  families  or  i 
suitable  asylums.  In  the  latter  they  can  be  sup 
ported  at  no  greater  expense  than  in  poor  house: 
and  in  the  former  the  county  is  relieved  of  all  ex 
pense.  The  most  desirable  homes  for  children  ar 
those  of  farmers,  mechanics  and  shopkeepers,  a 
the  industrious  disposition  generally  lacking  in  th 
dependent  classes  will  be  best  inculcated  in  sue 
families  both  by  precept  and  example.  This  sys 
tem,  however,  requires  careful  and  permanent  vig 
ilance,  for  it  is  liable  to  grave  abuses.  The  pla 
which  Massachusetts  pursues  of  requiring  each  yea 
a  report  of  the  physical  and  moral  conditions  an 
surroundings  of  each  41  ward  of  the  State  "  unti 
it  has  attained  at  least  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  is  i 
good  one  for  securing  proper  treatment  of  childrei 
adopted  into  private  families.  It  is  a  matter  of  econ 
omy  for  the  State  to  make  its  pauper  children  self 
supporting  at  an  early  age,  that  they  may  not  prov 
a  burden  for  life,  and  may  not  beget  another  gen 
eration  of  idle  and  thriftless  consumers. — Publu 
Ledger. 

Some  one  having  expressed  surprise  that  a  mem 
ber  of  the  Society  of  Friends  was  recently  admit 
ted  to  membership  in  the  Royal  Society,  a  corres 
pondent  of  a  London  scientific  periodical  claim; 
for  the  English  Quakers  a  greater  distinction  h 
this  respect  in  proportion  to  their  number  than  car 
be  shown  by  any  other  Christian  sect.  He  claims 
among  the  members  of  the  Royal  Society  as  belong- 
ing to  this  denomination,  John  Dalton,  Davies  Gil 
bert,  William  Allen,  Prof.  W.  A.  Miller,  Henrj 
Christy,  Prof.  Oliver,  William  Pengelly,  E.  B.  Tay- 
lor,  Daniel  Hanbury  and  R.  W.  Fox.  Prof.  Olivei 
is  a  distinguished  botanical  author  and  lecturer. — 
Independent. 

[Among  the  "  birth-right"  members  of  the  So- 
ciety who  have  had  the  above-named  distinction 
the  ablest  and  most  accomplished  in  science  was 
Dr.  Thomas  Young  •  whose  investigations  in  phys-l 
ics  placed  him  very  near  to  Newton  as  a  discoverer 
while  he  shared  with  Champollion.  the  honor  of  un- 
ravelling the  secret  of  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt 
— Friends'  Review.] 
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,  For  Friends'  Intelligencer, 

cl  IDLENESS  AND  CRIME. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  statistics  of  criminal  records 
aifrhan  another,  it  is  that  idleness  is  the  parent 
m  of  crime;  not  alone  the  idleness  that  results 

II  from  indolence,  but  that  which  is  fostered  by 
eG  the  lack  of  definite  occupation.  The  late  re 
q.  port  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern  Peniten- 
lf.  tiary  of  Pennsylvania  is  entitled  to  grave 
'Und  weighty  consideration,  establishing,  as  it 
J'  does,  conclusive  evidence  of  the  necessity  that 

exists  for  the  State  to  go  further  than  it  yet 
a_  has  done  in  the  education  of  its  children. 
t.  After  calling  attention  to  the  critical  exami- 
j.  nation  given  to  the  relation  of  education  and 
as  irime  by  Governor  Hartranft  in  his  last  mes- 
iD mge,  the  report  continues: 
IsE  "  ^  ^e  State  demands  that  the  children 
,.  ihould  be  mentally  trained  or  instructed,  by 
1.  vhat  process  of  reasoning,  based  on  principles 
7  )f  equality  and  justice,  can  it  be  objected,  that 
y  nental  capacity  only  is  to  be  cultivated,  while 
er  ho*e  who  possessed  large  capacity  for  indus 

rial  instruction  are  to  be  deprived  of  a  right 
y  vhich  their  want  of  mental  ability  only,  is 
Ji  et  up  to  deny  them. 

*!  ''  Instruction  in  mechanical  industries  is  of 
J'  he  most  grave  importance.  A  growing 
,.'  ause  of  crime  is  ignorance  of  a  handicraft 
t  killed  occupation  in  the  youth.  There  is 
low  no  great  public  institution  to  afford  in- 
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struction  in  these  branches.  The  Inspectors 
have  often  heretofore  called  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature  to  this  subject,  and  now  that 
the  Governor  has  so  pointedly  and  ably 
treated  it,  there  is  a  growing  belief  that  it  will 
receive  the  consideration  it  deserves." 

While  intellectual  culture  remains  to  be 
the  sole  object  of  State  education,  the  impor- 
tance thus  accorded  it  over  a  knowledge  of 
mechanical  and  industrial  pursuits,  places  the 
latter  at  a  marked  discount,  as  the  results 
plainly  demonstrate.  By  educating  the  mind 
without  a  corresponding  training  in  handi- 
craft, the  State  sends  forth  a  class  of  citizens 
inadequately  furnished  with  the  means  of 
honest  support,  for  while  a  small  percentage 
may  gain  a  livelihood  in  clerkships  and  kin- 
dred occupations,  the  larger  proportion  are 
entirely  unfitted  for  successful  employment  in 
that  direction  and  are  thus  defrauded  of  equal 
chances  in  the  business  of  life.  "  The  survi- 
val of  the  fittest,"  iu  such  cases  is  not  always 
dependent  upon  "  natural  selection,"  and  fail- 
ure too  often  arises  from  the  lack  of  a  fair  start 
on  the  journey  ;  the  power  to  weather  the 
gale  of  adverse  surroundings,  and  shake  off 
the  environments  of  unfavorable  circumstan- 
ces being  possessed  by  comparatively  f  w. 

The  temptations  to  enter  upon  a  career  of 
intrigue  and  deception  are  many,  and  its  suc- 
cess depends  upou  the  skill  and  training  of 
the  intellectual  faculties;  for  while  the  uned- 
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ucated  man,  destitute  of  moral  principle,  con- 
tents himself  with  petty  theft  and  street 
brawls,  the  advantages  that  the  State  affords, 
and  which  it  is  proposed  to  make  compulsory, 
increase  his  capacity  for  wrong  doing  in  a 
ratio  corresponding  to  his  intellectual  ability. 
When  the  main  object  of  the  educator  is  di- 
rected to  nice  calculations  in  mathematics  ;  to 
perfecting  the  student  in  fac-similes  of  the 
best  masters  of  penmanship ;  to  the  study  of 
chemical  equations,  and  the  subtle  affinities 
they  represent,  with  all  the  associate  branches 
that  constitute  the  curriculum  of  the  schools, 
the  brain  is  overtaxed  to  the  neglect  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  vitalizing 
power  that,  for  its  healthy  outflow,  depends  on 
regular  and  systematic  physical  action,  is 
weakened  by  the  fitful  rule  of  caprice  or 
fancy. 

A  lamentably  small  number  of  the  boys 
who  receive  their  education  at  our  higher 
public  schools  are  willing  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  smoke  and  grime  of  toil  and  serve  as 
apprentices  in  workshops  and  factories.  It  is 
in  the  counting-room,  or  the  office,  most  of 
these  expect  to  find  occupation.  So,  too,  with 
the  girls ;  if  any  measure  of  ability  to  acquire 
a  good  common  school  education  is  developed, 
the}-  turn  from  healthy  home  industries  and 
crowd  and  jostle  each  other  in  the  struggle  to 
obtain  positions  that  exempt  from  the  wear 
and  tear  of  domestic  duties.  Thousands  in 
our  city  and  elsewhere  are  now  out  of  employ- 
ment or  holding  positions  esteemed  more  re- 
spectable, at  starvation  prices,  rather  than 
turn  to  some  legitimate  handicraft  which,  if 
well  performed,  would  insure  liberal  reward, 
with  prospective  plenty. 

It  has  taken  all  these  years  of  partial  edu- 
cation to  open  the  eyes  of  our  rulers  to  the 
inconsistencies  of  the  present  system,  the  re- 
sults of  which  are  only  small  as  we  find  them, 
because  of  the  inherent  virtue  and  honor  that 
underlie  our  social  fabric,  and  the  sterling  in- 
tegrity and  trained  industry  drawn  from  farm 
and  cottage  life  that  contribute  their  fresh, 
healthy,  moral  influence  to  our  centres  of 
trade  and  commerce. 

It  is  a  false  conclusion  to  assume  that  one 
lawful  and  useful  employment  is  more  honor- 
able than  another.  Every  kind  of  labor, 
even  the  hardest  and  most  undesirable,  has  at 
one  time  or  another  been  the  stepping-stone  to 
influence  and  universal  homage. 

We  want  physical  labor  lifted  again  to  the 
rank  it  held  in  the  beginning,  when  human 
existence  was  dependent  upon  "the  sweat  of 
the  face"  for  its  daily  sustenance. 

All  cannot  occupy  advanced  positions, 
neither  may  all  be  the  world's  masters  and  mis- 
tresses,but  all  may  learn  the  art  of  serving  well 
and  intelligently,  and  the  equality  may  be  so 


marked  and  palpable,  that  they  who  serve  will 
stand  on  the  same  level  with  those  that  rule — 
the  choice  not  being  alone  on  the  ground  oi 
influence  or  wealth,  but  from  the  necessity 
that  exists  in  human  society  for  one  to  repre- 
sent many — the  leader  becoming  the  greater 
servant  in  that  he  serves  all. 

This  is  the  prominent  feature,  and  the 
great  social  lesson  of  the  Christian  polity. 
"Whosoever  of  you  will  be  the  chief,"  said 
Jesus,  "shall  be  servant  of  all,"  and  again: 
"  even  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  minis- 
tered unto,  but  to  minister." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  purest  patriots, 
the  noblest  statesmen,  and  the  grandest  Chris- 
tians have  been  men  of  untiring  industry. 
Association  with  the  implements  of  toil  and 
handicraft  gives  a  rank  subordinate  only  to 
that  of  the  great  Master  Builder.  Fortified  in 
brain  and  muscle  to  develope  what  is  latent 
in  force,  to  recreate  to  nobler  uses  and 
adaptabilities  the  forms  of  matter  with  which 
man  finds  himself  surrounded,  he  stands  next 
only  to. God  himself.  Taking  up  the  "  thought 
of  God,"  as  one  of  the  great  minds  of  the  day 
has  said,  "and  working  it  into  tangible  benefit 
and  blessing  to  the  world,  every  stroke  of  the 
hammer,  every  turn  of  the  wheel,  every  flame 
that  streams  from  the  furnace  or  the  labora- 
tory, if  loyally  and  nobly  used,  add  to  the 
glory  of  Him  who  called  matter  into  existence 
and  endowed  the  human  race  with  the  mental 
discernment  by  which  material  things  are 
made  to  minister  to  the  highest  earthly  good 
of  the  creature."  To  bring  about  this  harmo- 
nious union  and  co  operation  of  the  mental 
and  physical  powers  must  be  the  future  aim 
of  the  world's  teachers. 

Idleness,  want,  crime !  What  a  trinity  oi 
evil,  dragging  its  victims  to  the  very  gates  oi 
infamy  and  ruin!  And  how  is  its  progress  to 
be  arrested,  is  the  great  question  that  should 
claim  the  earnest  attention  of  every  advocate 
of  moral  purity  and  social  order.  The  guar- 
dians of  the  rights  of  the  people  must  meet 
and  grapple  with  this  triple- headed  giant  that 
is  now  striking  at  the  very  vitals  of  society. 

The  main  reliance  in  this  conflict  with 
crime  and  immorality  will  not  be  found  in 
mental  and  physical  education  alone,  great 
as  is  their  influence  when  rightly  directed 
The  one  element  above  all  others  most  essen- 
tial to  the  subjugation  and  subordination  oi 
evil,  is  individual  apprehension  and  recog- 
nition of  the  Divine  Essence  which,  through 
conscience,  enables  the  sentient  being  to  per- 
ceive its  duty  towards  God,  as  the  highest  ob- 
ject of  adoration  and  towards  all  created  be- 
ings who  share  with  him  the  gift  of  life, 
whether,  like  himself,  bearing  the  semblance 
of  the  Maker  or  standing  lower  and  still  loweij 
in  the  order  of  existence. 
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!  This  awakening  or  perception  of  the  spirit- 
ual nature  out  of  which  is  evolved  all  of  love, 
tenderness  and  self-sacrifice  comprehended  in 
|a  "  life  hid  with  Christ  in  God,"  is  the  healthy 
normal  condition  of  the  human  soul.  No  train- 
ing, however  excellent,  that  is  devoid  of 
this  foundation  can  develope  into  full  and 
complete  manhood  or  womanhood.  The  rud- 
iments of  spirit-life  must  be  conned  with  the 
first  lessons  of  childhood.  The  world  is  not 
lacking  in  dogmatic  theology,  but  it  needs  to 
be  more  fully  instructed  in  the  simple  lessons 
of  faith  and  obedience  and  in  a  constant  recur- 
rence to  the  witness  for  God  in  the  inner  con- 
sciousness that,  whether  accusing  or  excusing, 
never  leaves  the  watchful  soul  in  ignorance  of 
the  fiat  of  its  Judge  respecting  the  motives  by 
which  its  actions  are  influenced.    L.  J.  R. 

[Since  the  above  was  furnished  us,  we  have 
clipped  the  following  from  the  Northampton 
^Journal,  which  has  so  direct  a  bearing  upon 
the  question  before  us  that  we  give  it  to  our 
readers,  with  the  hope  that  it  may  lead  to  sim- 
ilar practical  efforts. — Eds.] 

EDUCATING  APPRENTICES. 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  inventors  of  the  Hoe  cylin- 
der press,  established  a  school  for  their  ap- 
]  prentices  more  than  a  year  ago.    The  course 
j  of  study  embraces  grammar,  arithmetic,  alge- 
bra, geometry,  reading,  writing,  drawing,  com- 
j  position,  the  ten  science  primers,  and  Over- 
man's mechanics.    The  classes  in  the  various 
J  branches  recite  once  a  week,  the  recitation 
being  an  hour  in  length.    The  lessons  given 
1  are  long,  but  the  apprentices  have  ample 
time  out  of  work-hours  not  only  to  prepare 
f  them  but  to  reflect -upon  and  study  their  prac- 
tical applications.    All  the  apprentices,  num- 
8  bering  upward  of  a  hundred,  are  compelled 
^  to  go  through  this  course  of  study,  and  as  the 
e  term  of  apprenticeship  ranges  from  five  to 
beven  years,  they  have  time  to  become  profic- 
lient  in  every  branch  taught,  so  that  when 
Itheir   apprenticeship   is  over  they  have  a 
thorough  English  and  technical  education  so 
i  far  as  mechanics  is  concerned.  Everything 
s  is  furnished  gratuitously,  the  best  of  instruc- 
tion,  text-books,  and  drawing  materials.  The 
1'  benefits  conferred  upon  the  apprentices  them- 
*  I  selves  and  upon  the  community,  by  a  school 
M  )f  this  sort  are  inestimable.    From  the  ranks 
flpf  mechanics  thus  carefully  educated  must 
;l|3ome  skilled  workmen,  inventors,  and  those 
r  who  shall  make  new  and  valuable  applica- 
!)•  tions  to  the  practical  economies  of  life,  of 
principles  already  known.    The  scholars  in 
f  :his  school  are  earnest  and  enthusiastic  in 
i  :heir  studies.    The  neatness  and  skill  eviden- 
c  ied  in  their  copy-books,their  mechanical  draw- 
ings, and  the  working  out  of  their  mathemat- 


ical problems,  are  equally  gratifying  to  their 
teachers  and  their  employer?. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

A  SPIRITUAL  ADMONITION. 

"  Woe  to  them  that  talce  counsel,  but  not  of  Me  :  (hat 
cover  with  a  covering,  but  not  of  My  Spirit,  naith  (he 
Lord." 

Whatever  may  have  been  our  experience 
through  the  lapse  of  years  which  has  rolled 
over  us,  or  whatever  the  sources  from  which 
we  have  gained  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
uses  of  material  things,  we  still  need  to  retire 
to  the  council  chamber  of  the  Most  High,  and 
ask  aid  of  His  holy  Spirit  to  direct  us  in  all 
our  ways,  lest  we  incur  the  woe  alluded  to  in 
the  above  text. 

The  universe  affords  an  endless  variety  of 
material  upon  which  man  may  exercise  his 
genius  and  convert  the  rude  mass  into  ap- 
pliances which  advance  his  interests  and  add 
greatly  to  his  comfort.  By  this  means  the 
rational  faculties  are  strengthened  and  de- 
veloped ;  but  in  order  that  the  vast  machinery 
thus  evolved  be  regulated  and  every  part 
kept  in  its  proper  place,  the  mind  must  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  and 
from  the  neglect  to  seek  this  aid  arise  the 
commotions  which  are  felt,  not  only  in  relig- 
ious communities,  but  in  the  world  at  large. 
"  O  Israel !  thou  hast  destroyed  thyself,  but 
in  Me  is  thy  help."  The  Spirit  is  still  offered, 
and  if  we  will  suffer  it  to  cover  us  as  a  man- 
tle, we  shall  find  that  it  has  lost  none  of  its 
power.  If  that  which  is  of  the  earth  is  yielded 
to  its  benign  influence  it  will  be  moulded  into 
the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  the  divine  na- 
ture, and  none  will  seek  their  own  good  only, 
but  will  act  in  accordance  with  the  revelations 
of  His  will  to  whom  we  owe  allegiance,  and 
whose  blessings  can  never  be  fully  appreciated 
until  we  are  daily  guided  by  His  holy  Spirit. 

Then  quench  it  not,  I  beseech  you,  dear 
young  people  !  Turn  not  aside  from  its  con- 
victions, for  in  attending  to  these  consists 
your  highest  good.  Obedience  to  them  in 
childlike  submission  will  insure  an  admission 
into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  you  will,  if 
required,  be  willing  to  appear  as  a  fool  for 
Christ's  sake. 

Despise  not  prophesying,  but  cherish  the 
pure  unfoldings  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth.  Let 
this  pure  emanation  from  God  be  your  cover- 
ing and  you  will  have  nothing  to  fear. 

May  the  listless  and  indifferent  remember 
that  it  is  written,  "  My  Spirit  shall  not  al- 
ways strive  with  man,  seeing  he  also  is  flesh." 
If  we  reject  this  Spirit  in  its  most  powerful 
operations,  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  its  admonitions 
and  still  go  on  in  rebellion,  then,  though  it 
still  may  speak,  the  sound  will  be  less  clear ; 
though  it  may  remain  with  us,  it  will  be  so 
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pressed  down  with  the  multiplicity  of  sensual 
pleasures  that  its  pleadings  will  not  be  heard, 
and  we  shall  be  left  to  pursue  whatever  we 
have  chosen. 

"  Be  wise  to-day,  'tis  madness  to  defer." 
"  Seek  the  Lord  while  He  may  be  found  ;  call 
upon  Him  while  He  is  near."  "Let  the 
wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous 
man  his  thoughts,  and  turn  unto  the  Lord 
who  will  have  mercy  upon  him,  and  to  our 
God  who  will  abundantly  pardon." 

Sarah  Hunt. 

Third  month,  1875. 


RICHARD  BROTHERTON. 

DIED — Dec.  29th,  1865,  near  Dover,  in  the  town- 
ship of  Randolph,  New  Jer.ey,  in  the  79th  year  of 
his  age,  Richard  Brotherton. 

Mr.  Brotherton  was  descended  from  the 
first  settlers  of  Randolph,  and  was  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  early  history  of  his  native 
town  that  he  was  commonly  regarded  as  the 
town  oracle. 

In  1682  the  great  William  Penn  and  his 
associates  purchased  East  Jersey.  Thirty- 
one  years  later,  the  first  white  man  ever  known 
to  have  made  his  way  into  this  township  pur- 
chased of  the  heirs  of  Wm.  Peon  a  tract  of 
land,  a  part  of  which  was  in  1774  purchased 
by  Henry  Brotherton,  the  grandfather  of 
Richard ;  this  property  has  ever  since  re- 
mained in  the  family.  Richard  Brotherton 
was  accustomed  to  relate  how  his  great-grand- 
father on  his  mother's  side,  Wm.  Schooley, 
came  from  Schooley's  Mountain  and  pur- 
chased Mill  Brook,  and  started  the  first  grist- 
mill ever  known  in  this  vicinity.  He  was  a 
pioneer,  and  endured  great  hardships ;  once 
he  was  obliged  to  go  thirty  miles  to  buy  corn 
of  the  Indians  and  to  bring  it  home  on  his 
back,  walking  on  the  snow  with  snow-shoes. 
In  1740,  known  here  as  the  hard  winter, 
the  snow  was  so  deep  that  horses  could  not 
travel ;  and  many  cattle  perished  because  it 
was  impossible  to  get  to  them  to  feed  them. 
A  neighbor  attempting  to  reach  the  next 
house,  perished  in  the  attempt,  and  in  the 
spring  was  found  dead  near  the  gate.  At  the 
same  time  his  wife  perished  alone  in  her  own 
house. 

The  first  settlers  of  th;s  township  were 
Quakers,  and  the  first  church  was  the  Quaker 
]V!eetirg-house,  the  frame  of  which  was  raised 
in  1748.  In  this  house  the  distinguished 
Hartshorn  Fitz  Randolph,  after  whom  the 
township  is  named,  was  accustomed  to  wor- 
ship. But  of  all  those  who  belonged  to  the 
Society  of  Friends  and  worshipped  in  this 
Quaker  Meeting-house,  no  one  was  ever  more 
esteemed  for  his  kindness,  his  honesty,  his 
consistency  and  his  piety,  than  Richard 
Brotherton.    And  the  respect  which  he  com- 


manded was  not  confined  to  the  members  oi 
his  own  denomination. 

His  business  (he  was  both  a  farmer  and  a 
butcher — sending  his  meat  wagon  for  miles 
around)  made  him,  in  the  course  of  yearsj 
familiar  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity 
though  these  people  were  divided  on  other  sub 
jects,  they  were  united  in  their  favorabh 
opinion  of  his  character.     Mr.  Brothertodl 
possessed  a  kind  heart,  always  in  sympathy! 
with  the  poor  and  afflicted.  Often  in  driving! 
his  wagon,  he  has  been  known  to  go  far  ouTI 
of  his  way  to  carry  a  piece  of  meat  to  a  siclal 
man  or  woman,  when  it  was  certain,  from  theiii 
circumstances,  that  he  could  never  receive  paji 
from  them.    He  often  received  notes  fronj 
those  indebted  to  him,  but  never  distressec! 
any  one  for  payment.    On  the  contrary,  heffl 
sometimes  destroyed  notes,  lest,  falling  intdl 
other  hands,  the  poor  but  worthy  debtoii 
might  be  involved  in  litigation,  or  be  in  soma! 
way  distressed.    This  kind  regard  for  thd| 
comfort  of  others  was  a  life-long  disposition! 
and  continued  with  him  to  the  last.  Onl 
Christmas,  the  week  of  his  death,  when  hardly! 
able  to  speak,  partly  by  signs  and  partly  bvH 
words,  he  ordered  a  basket  to  be  filled  with! 
provisions  and  sent  to  a  destitute  family  withl 
the  kind  assurance  that  he  did  not  forgejl 
them. 

A  thrifty  farmer,  he  always  had  plenty  oil 
grain  ;  and  yet,  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  whenl 
the  price  was  high,  he  has  refused  to  sell! 
because  he  knew  that  his  neighbors  in  the! 
spring  would  want  seed  to  sow  their  fields  I 
and  in  the  spring-time,  when  they  came  tql 
him  for  this  purpose,  he  let  them  have  what! 
they  needed  on  the  promise  of  being  repaid! 
from  the  next  harvest. 

He  would  at  any  time  rather  suffer  wrong! 
than  do  wrong.  This  generous  trait  of  char! 
acter  developed  itself  in  his  sympathy  for  thai 
colored  man.  The  Quaker  is  by  education! 
opposed  to  slavery.  He  was  so,  also,  by  thdl 
instincts  of  his  soul.  It  did  not  please  himl 
to  hear  men  talk  of  not  giving  to  the  colored! 
man  his  rights.  He  would  say,  why  deprivdl 
any  one,  especially  the  weak  and  helpless,  oil 
that  which  belongs  to  him.  He  loved  hill 
country,  but  he  felt  slavery  to  be  a  crime! 
and  a  blot  on  his  country's  character.  Hence  I 
when  the  fugitive  from  a  government  tha  I 
would  only  recognize  him  as  a  chattel,  onhiil 
way  to  a  government  that  would  recogniz<| 
him  as  a  man,  stopped  at  his  house,  he  dial 
not  betray  him.  He  preferred  even  to  suffei] 
the  penalty  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  soone:  I 
than  see  a  human  being  in  distress  without  im 
human  sympathizer;  and  therefore,  though  :| 
stranger,  he  took  him  in  ;  hungy,  he  fed  him  | 
naked,  he  clothed  him  ;  and  then,  with  kind! 
words  and  a  little  ready  cash,  pointed  him  t<§ 
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the  North  star  and  commended  him  to  our 
Father  in  Heaven. 

Though  by  education  he  was  opposed  to 
all  war.  yet  from  the  beginning  he  took  a 
lively  interest  in  the  war  that  has  just  closed. 
He  did  not  fail  to  discern  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  stretched  out  to  punish  and  to  purge 
the  nation,  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free. 
His  conversation  reminded  one  of  the  story  of 
the  good  Quaker,  who  said  to  his  clerk,  "  If 
thee  wish  to  go  to  the  war,  thee  can  go,  and 
thy  salary  will  be  continued  and  thy  place 
kept  for  thee  till  thee  return.  But  if  thee 
do  not  wish  to  go,  I  have  no  further  need  of 
thy  service." 

Mr.  Brotherton  was  a  strictly  honest  man. 

He  was  honest  to  a  proverb — for  the  phrase 
was  current,  "  As  honest  as  Richard  Broth- 
erton." Once,  while  a  director  of  the  bank, 
a  person  in  drawing  his  check  was  supposed  by 
mistake  to  have  been  overpaid,  but  there  was 
no  proof.  The  other  directors  proposed  to 
settle  the  case  by  putting  the  man  under  oath. 
But  Mr.  B.  objected;  saying,  "  If  the  man 
has  received  the  money  and  will  not  own  it, 
is  it  not  probable  that  he  will  take  a  false 
oath,  which  would  only  increase  his  guilt 
without  benefitting  the  bank?  Better  lose 
the  money."  And  his  counsel  in  this  instance 
prevailed.  Had  he  been  sharper  in  trade, 
more  severe  with  men,  and  more  eager  for 
gain,  he  might  have  died  a  richer  man.  But 
he  strove  to  remember  the  interests  of  others, 
especially  where  his  own  interests  were  in- 
volved. He  believed  in  goodness,  and  loved 
it  for  its  own  sake ;  and  if  in  consequence  the 
casket  of  the  soul  was  less  ornamented,  yet 
the  gem  which  it  contained  shone  with  a 
purer  lustre.  Nor  did  he  ever  regret  it ;  for 
on  reviewing  his  way  of  life,  he  said,  "  I 
know  that  my  estate  is  less  than  most  people 
suppose ;  and  this  is  owing  to  the  many  losses 
I  have  met  with  through  the  leniency  I  have 
shown  to  others  ;  for  with  all  my  imperfec- 
tions I  have  not  distressed  any  man  for  debt, 
nor  indulged  in  a  spirit  of  retaliation,  but 
have  aimed  to  do  as  I  would  be  done  by ; 
nor  could  any  amount  of  wealth  now  recon- 
cile me  to  the  idea  of  having  pursued  a  dif- 
ferent course."  Earthly  riches  often  perish 
in  the  getting ;  or  if  not  then,  they  forsake 
us  at  death  ;  but  he  that  is  rich  toward  God, 
has  the  good  part  which  will  never  be  taken 


If  there  is  one  virtue  in  which  the  Quaker, 
who  is  true  to  his  principles,  s  likely  to  excel, 
that  virtue  is  patience,  or  the  complete  con- 
trol of  one's  feelings.  In  this  respect  we 
never  knew  a  man  who  equalled  Mr.  Brother- 
ton.  He  was  an  exemplification  of  the  words  of 
the  Saviour — "  In  your  patience  possess  ye 
your  souls."    He  was  not  a  stoic,  for  the  stoic 


aimed  to  destroy  all  feeling.  He  aimed  to 
control  his  feelings,  and  not  to  let  them  con- 
trol his  judgment.  He  was  meek,  and  no 
amount  of  provocation  disturbed  his  equanim- 
ity. He  was  gentle,  for  no  one  complained 
of  provocation  from  him.  He  possessed  "  the 
ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which 
is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price."  To 
his  patience  was  added  a  spirit  of  resiguation, 
and  this  resignation  was  subjected  to  a  severe 
ordeal. 

In  the  Summer  of  '64,  a  painful  swelling 
under  his  chin,  which  had  slowly  developed 
itself,  was  pronounced  by  the  physicians  whom 
he  consulted,  to  be  an  incurable  cancer.  His 
active  life  was  at  an  end,  and  he  considered 
his  hours  of  enjoyment  to  be  over,  and  the 
days  which  remained  to  be  days  of  growing 
suffering,  to  terminate  in  death  by  starvation. 
Yet,  in  view  of  this  gloomy  prospect,  he  said, 
"  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done."  And  through 
all  this  period  of  suffering,  which  proved  to 
be  longer  than  any  one  anticipated,  not  a  sign 
of  impatience  was  shown,  not  a  single  mur- 
mur escaped  his  lips.  He  did  not  complain  of 
his  sufferings,  nor  of  his  nurse,  nor  of  the  doc- 
tor, nor  of  his  lot  in  any  respect.  But  pa- 
tience and  resignation  enabled  him  to  look  at 
the  things  which  are  unseen  ;  and  this  sight 
made  his  affliction  seem  light,  while  it  was 
working  for  him  the  far  more  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory. 

His  mind  was  full  of  the  goodness  of  Go-1. 
In  his  youth  he  was  feeble,  and  expected  to 
die — but  his  days  had  been  prolonged  beyond 
the  average  period  of  human  life.  His  life 
had  been  a  peaceful  and  happy  one ;  and  now 
as  it  was  coming  to  a  close,  he  had  the  pros- 
pect, of  a  more  glorious  life  in  the  future. 
Thus,  when  most  men  would  have  seen  D  (th- 
ing but  darkness,  he  saw  only  light ;  and  where, 
to  the  natural  eye,  nothing  was  visible  but  the 
deepest  gloom,  he  experienced  the  sweetest 
joy. 

Mr.  Brotherton  was  possessed  of  a  good 
memory;  or  his  habits  of  thinking  were  such 
that  he  remembered  what  he  read  or  hear. 1  or 
saw.  Fond  of  reading,  he  was  more  fond  of 
reflection  ;  so  that  important  facts  which  came 
under  his  notice,  were  thoroughly  considered 
and  digested.  When  he  was  but  a  lad,  Napo- 
leon was  holding  at  bay  the  armies  of  all  Eu- 
rope, or  invading  the  territory  of  each  king- 
dom on  the  continent,  and  the  accounts  which 
were  published  at  the  time  were  by  him  so 
carefully  considered,  that  he  was  ever  after 
able  to  describe  the  principal  battles  ;  with  the 
chief  actors,  and  to  tell  the  numbers  engaged 
and  the  numbers  slain.  The  same  remark  is 
true  respecting  the  leading  events  which  took 
place  during  his  lifetime,  among  the  different 
nations,  and  especially  in  his  own  country; 
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and  these  events  were  not  only  remembered, 
but  important  principles  were  deduced  from 
them,  so  that  with  him  history  was  God  in 
His  providence  interpreting  the  laws  of  His 
government  as  revealed  in  His  word. 

This  habit  of  reflection  which  grew  with  his 
growth  and  strengthened  with  his  years,  and 
which  was  a  part  of  his  devotion,  proved  to 
be  a  source  of  sweet  consolation  to  him  in  his 
sickness,  for  in  his  extreme  bodily  weakness 
he  was  able  to  concentrate  his  thoughts  on 
God  and  kindred  subjects. 

One  day  he  said  to  us,  "I  have  had  a  most 
pleasant  meditation;  my  soul  is  full  of  joy; 
my  heart  seems  to  be  so  sweetly  drawn  out 
in  love  to  all  mankind."  He  was  much 
pleased  to  have  his  friends  call  in,  especially 
when  they  entered  into  his  spiritual  state; 
and  some  went  away  bearing  with  them  pre- 
cious memories  of  that  sick-room. 

Thankful  for  the  blessings  of  God's  prov- 
idence, thankful  for  the  kind  offices  of  those 
who  waited  on  him,  thankful  for  these  friend- 
ly calls,  and  especially  thankful  for  God's  gra- 
cious presence,  his  heart  at  times  overflowed 
with  the  joy  of  gratitude.  And  the  pleasant 
thoughts  which  were  in  his  mind  by  day,  were 
in  his  head  by  night.  Once  at  least  he  had  a 
most  delightful  dream.  It  seemed  that  an 
angel  had  encamped  about  his  bed,  and  by  his 
presence  and  conversation  refreshed  his  soul. 
"When  about  to  leave  him,  he  said  to  the  an- 
gel, "I  cannot  let  thee  go  except  thou  bless 
me."  "Wherein  shall  I  bless  thee?"  He 
said,  "  Bless  me  not  in  my  corn,  or  my  wine, 
or  my  oil,  but  bless  me  in  my  devotion  to  the 
Lord."  His  joy  on  the  following  day  could 
not  have  been  much  sweeter  if  he  had  indeed 
been  blessed  by  some  angelic  visitor.  But  his 
most  interesting  experience  occurred  on  this 
wise. 

He  was  sitting  in  an  upper  room  alone, 
when  all  was  quiet  around,  and  in  the  stillness 
favorable  to  that  divine  communion  which  he 
so  much  enjoyed,  while  devoutly  exercised  in 
spirit,  there  seemed  to  stand  before  him  a  vis- 
ible presence,  indescribable,  but  real,  which 
coming  near,  spread  over  him  a  beautiful 
white  robe  ;  then  an  audible  voice  said,  "  the 
Lord  Jehovah  "  This  was  followed  by  a  state 
of  mind  so  intensely  delightful  as  to  be  beyond 
the  power  of  language  to  describe,  and  this 
exquisite  joy  lasted  for  more  than  an  hour. — 
It  would  seem  indeed  as  if  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  had  granted  his  request,  and  blest  him  in 
his  devotion.  Thus  he  continued  through  his 
sickness.  While  the  outward  man  was  perish- 
ing, the  inward  man  was  renewed  day  by  day, 
until  he  fell  asleep. 

The  writer  of  this  article  is  a  Presbyterian, 
yet  takes  pleasure  in  paying  this  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  good  Quaker  whom  he  has 


known  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
and  only  known  to  love. 

Mr.  Brotherton  is  the  last  of  his  generatior 
In  early  youth  he  went  to  the  sanctuary  c 
his  fathers  to  worship ;  and  since  their  depari 
ure  has  continued  to  go,  though  sometimes  h 
has  there  worshipped  alone.  On  the  first  da 
of  the  present  year  his  remains  were  taken  t 
this  old  Meeting-house,  where  a  congregatioc 
larger  than  could  get  in  had  assembled,  an 
there  appropriate  services  were  performed  b 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  from  abroac 
who  had  known  him  in  health  and  visited  hir 
in  sickness.  His  grave  will  add  an  attractio: 
to  the  old  grave-yard,  and  the  fragrance  of  hi 
memory  will  perfume  the  enclosure. 

u^oue  but  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  the  dust." 


The  late  Dr.  Walker,  in  a  dedication  sei 
mon  at  Leicester,  Mass.,  in  1834,  uttered  tb 
following : 

"  Faith,  Regeneration,  Atonement.  I  cor 
fess  I  love  to  speak  of  the  spiritual  life  a 
passing  through  these  great  epochs,  and  < 
the  epochs  themselves  under  these  Scriptun 

and  time-hallowed  names  I  must  saj 

too,  that  I  am  not  entirely  without  hope  ths 
men  may  come  at  length  to  consider  the  gre* 
facts  of  a  religious  life,  apart  from  all  speci 
lations  growing  out  of  them  ;  and  that  the 
may  come  to  something  like  an  agreement  i 
regard  to  these  facts  ;  and  that  every  one 
pretensions  to  the  Christian  character  will  fci 
tried  by  the  evidence  he  gives  of  really  livin 
a  Christian  life,  without  any  regard  to  tb 
notions  he  may  ertertain  respecting  the  ph 
losophy  of  its  inward  or  outward  manifest: 
tions.  Could  I  contribute,  however  little,  t 
bring  about  such  a  state  of  things,  there  is  n 
earthly  object  for  which  I  would  make  greate 
efforts  or  sacrifices." 

 ■«■>■  . 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
LOCAL  INFORMATION. 
BLUE  Rl VER  QUAR TERL Y  MEETING. 

Thinking  our  Friends  in  other  parts  of  tb 
country  would  like  to  hear  of  our  gettin 
along,  I  send  a  report'  of  the  doings  of  ou 
Blue  Eiver  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  at  Ber 
jaminville,  27th  of  Second  month,  1875 
Select  Meeting,  the  26th. 

There  were  about  seventy  persons  fror 
other  Monthly  Meetings  in  attendance;  thos 
from  Highland  Creek  traveling  three  hundre 
miles  ;  those  from  East  Jordan,  one  hundre 
and  twenty  miles.  Five  of  our  brethren  froi 
Prairie  Grove  Quarterly  Meeting  were  a< 
ceptably  with  us.  I  am  informed  by  one  tha 
attended  the  Select  Meeting  that  they  wei 
favored  with  that  Presence  that  is  able 
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build  up,  and,  under  it,  the  meeting  was 
drawn  into  close  travail  of  spirit  for  the  wel- 
jfare  of  our  Zion. 

I    On  the  27th  inst.,  Friends  were  gathered, 
J-and  the  meeting  soon  settled  into  an  impres- 
sive silence  and  a  prayerful  waiting  for  the 
j  Master  of  Assemblies  to  bless,  break  and 
hand  forth  to  His  chosen  servants  the  bread 
of  life,  that  the  multitude  might  be  fed.  Some 
I  were  given  words  of  comfort  for  the  afflicted, 
jand  encouragement  to  those  who  were  almost 
(ready  to  faint  by  the  way.  Others  were  called 
I  upon  to  sound  the  alarm  in  the  ears  of  those 
i  who  were  traveling  the  dark  and  uncertain 
I  path,  aDd  to  bow  in  the  presence  of  the  peo- 
ple, asking  our  Father  in  Heaven  that  He 
would  pour  out  His  Spirit  upon  us. 

The  examination  into  the  state  of  our  So- 
ciety, as  indicated  by  the  answers  to  the 
[queries,  called  forth  much  good  counsel.  As 
!  the  business  proceeded,  the  meeting  was  drawn 
'  into  deep  exercise  for  those  who  have  deviated, 
many  of  whom,  it  was  believed,  would  be 
^gathered  now  with  Friends  had  they  been 
[  tenderly  dealt  with.    Those  who  administer 
discipline  were  exhorted  "  to  tarry  at  Jerusa- 
lem" until  they  be  endued  with  power  from 
» on  high,  that  they  may  become  true  fathers 
Land  mothers  in  the  church. 

The  committee,  to  select  a  site  and  propose 
the  size  of  a  building  necessary  to  accommodate 
5  the  Yearly  Meeting,  reported  that  they  have 
'I  selected  a  lot  at  Clear  Creek,  Putnam  county, 
J  111.,  and  propose  to  build  a  house  48  by  70 
'  feet,  and  20  feet  high,  at  a  probable  cost  of 
J ;  $3,500,  which  was  united  with,  and  commit- 
,  tees  appointed  to  raise  the  money  and  have  the 
11  building  erected,  ready  for  the  opening  of 
!  our  Yearly  Meeting  in  Ninth  month  next. 

Samuel  Walton  reported  that,  he  has  re- 
j  ceived  $535.50  from  Friends  in  New  York  ; 
I  $200  from  a  Friend  in  Milwaukee,  and  has 
information  of  $300  from  Baltimore,  making 
$1,035.50  for  Prairie  Grove  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, Friends  of  Blue  River  Quarter  hope  there 
are  Friends  in  the  East  that  will  be  willing 
j  to  aid  us  in  raising  our  part  of  the  necessary 
funds.    Benjaminville  Monthly  Meeting  feel 
j  the  burden  to  be  heavy,  as  we  have,  within 
|  the  last  year  and  a  half,  raised  about  $1,800 
y  to  build  and  furnish  our  own  meeting-house, 
r    On  First-day  morning,  our  meeting-house 
was  crowded  to  its  fullest  capacity  with  an 
j  attentive  audience.    Much  excellent  advice 
I  was  given,  and  all  seemed  to  gather  closer  to 
!  the  Divine  Father.    In  the  afternoon  a  meet- 
ing was  held,  by  appointment  of  the  Quarter, 
]  to  the  refreshment  of  many  who  were  priv- 
ileged to  drink  at  the  fountain  of  living 
waters. 

William  L.  Borland. 

Benjaminville,  Third  month  3d,  1875. 


Joshua  L.  Mills  was  duly  appointed  Trea- 
surer of  Blue  River  Quarterly  Meeting.  All 
those  who  feel  willing  to  assist  in  building 
the  house,  whether  scattered  members  of  our 
own  Quarter  or  members  of  other  Yearly 
Meetings,  are  hereby  informed  that  their  do- 
nations will  be  thankfully  received. 

Address,  Joshua  L.  Mills,  Mount  Palatine, 
Putnam  county,  111. 


WHITE  WATER  QUARTERLY  MEETING, 

A  branch  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  was 
held  at  Dublin,  Wayne  county,  on  Seventh- 
day,  the  6th  of  Third  month.  It  was  at- 
tended about  as  well  as  usual  for  this  season 
of  the  year.  The  quietness  and  solemnity  of 
the  meeting  for  worship  indicated  the  earnest- 
ness of  purpose  for  which  Friends  had  as- 
sembled, and,  we  believe,  the  Father's  love 
was  felt  to  abound  in  the  hearts  of  many 
present. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  was  transacted 
in  much  unity  and  harmony.  Near  the  close, 
a  private  letter  was  read  from  Henry  Mills, 
a  Friend  residing  in  Kansas,  stating  that 
some  seventy  families  in  the  township  in 
which  he  resided  were  quite  destitute,  from 
the  ravages  of  the  grasshoppers,  &c.,  and  re- 
quire prompt  assistance,  to  which  nearly  all 
present  responded  by  liberal  donations,  which 
were  directed  to  be  forwarded  immediately 
for  their  relief.  The  meeting  directed  further 
soliciting  among  Friends  who  were  not  in  at- 
tendance First-day  School  Quarterly  Con- 
ference convened  in  the  afternoon,  a  number 
of  Friends  remaining  at  the  meeting  house 
until  it  gathered.  ™  • 

BALTIMORE  QUARTERLY  MEETING, 

Held  in  Baltimore,  Third  month  8th,  1875, 
was  not  as  large  as  usual,  owing  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather.  It  was  a  season  of 
divine  favor.  Several  lively  testimonies  were 
borne,  and  the  solemnity  that  overspread  the 
meeting  was  precious  and  encouraging.  The 
answers  to  the  queries  showed  that  there  has 
been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  attend- 
ance of  our  religious  meetings. 

No  ministers  from  other  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings were  present. 

Friends'  meeting  continues  to  be  held  in 
Friends'  meeting-house,  on  I  street,  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  as  formerly.  The  other 
branch  of  the  Society  of  Friends  meet  with 
us  in  much  unity  of  feeling.  As  our  number 
is  small,  the  company  of  Friends  is  highly 
appreciated  ;  yet  we  would  not  forget  the 
blessing  attending  the  two  or  three.  Many, 
who  are  fed,  even  to  the  loathing  of  the  honey- 
comb, seem  unmindful  that, 11  as  iron  sharpen- 
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eth  iron,  so  a  man  sharpeneth  the  counte- 
nance of  his  friend."  L. 


THE  FOUR-FOOTED  GROOM. 

Dr.  Smith  was  a  physician  practising  in 
Dublin,  and  not  choosing  to  take  a  groom 
with  him  when  he  went  his  daily  rounds  to 
visit  his  patients,  trained  a  large  Newfound- 
land dog,  between  which  and  his  horse  there 
was  a  great  affection,  to  take  charge  of  him 
as  he  went  from  house  to  house.  He  seldom 
mounted  his  horse  when  on  his  rounds,  but 
just  gave  a  hint  to  the  dog  what  next  patient 
he  was  going  to,  and  the  dog  brought  him  up 
as  punctually  as  a  human  being  could  have 
done.  Besides  this  he  used  to  take  him  to 
water,  and  having  to  leap  a  stream  in  so  doing, 
the  two  generally  performed  it  together  like 
a  perfect  bit  of  music. 

One  day,  however,  by  some  mischance  the 
poor  fellow  lost  the  reins  as  they  were  about 
to  take  the  leap.  This  would  have  looked 
like  a  sad  blunder,  had  not  the  good  horse, 
as  if  wishful  to  save  the  credit  of  the  dog, 
turned  back,  after  going  a  few  paces  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stream,  to  give  him  the  op- 
portunity of  regaining  the  reins.  Thus  the 
two  came  back  in  regular  order,  and  nobody 
would  have  been  the  wiser  had  not  some  one 
seen  the  occurrence. —  Our  Four  footed  Friends. 
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"  The  Woman's  Association." — This 
newly-formed  organization  "  for  the  promo- 
tion of  physiological  and  hygienic  knowl- 
edge," of  which  Elizabeth  W.  Lippincott  is 
the  President,  have  instituted  a  Course  of 
Lectures  to  Women,  on  Physiology  and  Hy- 
giene, to  be  given  at  the  Lecture-room  of  the 
Woman's  Hospital,  beginning  on  Seventh- 
day  afternoon,  Third  month  27th,  1875,  at  4 
o'clock. 

In  recommending  this  movement  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  women,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  call  attention  to  the  object 
which  is  aimed  at  in  the  effort  just  under- 
taken, which  in  the  circular  is  stated  to  be 
"To  afford  instruction  to  women  on  physio- 
logical subjects,  with  especial  reference  to 
health.  Those  who  were  privileged  to  attend 
the  lectures  of  the  late  Dr.  Ann  Preston  have 
most  grateful  recollections  of  her  teachings, 
and  will  be  interested  to  learn  that,  in  organ- 


izing this  course,  the  Association  designs  to  it;: 
extend  the  work  so  ably  begun  by  her. 

'*  They  cordially  invite  all  who  are  inter-  J .,, 
ested  in  the  rearing  of  children,  in  the  care 
of  the  sick,  in  the  healthful  regulation  of  J 
families  and  the  sanitary  welfare  of  society?  p 
to  become  members  of  the  Association.  Theyi  W 
desire  especially  to  commend  these  lectures  J 
and  the  object  of  the  Association  to  mothersi  m 
and  teachers,  for  the  instruction  of  young  J; 
girls  in  the  duty  and  means  of  preserving  m 
health,  upon  which  their  future  usefulness.  J™ 
and  happiness  so  largely  depend.  oh 

"  The  annual  fee  for  membership  has  been  llte 

ItFf 

placed  at  one  dollar,  the  member's  ticket  $ 
admitting  to  all  lectures  given  by  the  Asso-  »TI 
ciation  during  the  year.  Member's  tickets^ 
may  be  obtained  from  either  of  the  under-  «r 
signed,  officers  of  the  Association:  Mary  * 
Jeanes,  No.  1023  Arch  street ;  Charlotte  L..  _ 
Peirce,  No.  1617  Green  street;  Sarah  B..F: 
Greble,  No.  128  South  Nineteenth  street;  or  i 
at  the  Hospital,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  lec- 
ture. 

"Tickets  of  admission  to  single  lectures> 
to  be  procured  at  the  door,  twenty-five  cents,  j 

"  Occasional  lectures  in  the  course  will  be 
devoted  to  subjects  of  general  sanitary  inter- 
est, to  which  gentlemen  subscribers  and  do- 
nors will  be  admitted  on  special  tickets." 


DIED. 

BEANS  — In  Lower  Makefield  township,  Bncks= 
county,  Pa.,  on  the  24th  of  Second  month,  1875r 
of  paralysis,  Ann,  widow  of  the  late  Seneca  Beans,, 
in  tbe  84th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Make- 
field  Monthly  Meeting. 

BRIGGS. — In  Middletown,  Bucks  county,  Pa.,, 
on  the  5th  of  Third  month,  1875,  Mary  R.r  wife  of 
Samuel  S.  Briggs,  in  the  72d  year  of  her  age  ;  a 
member  of  Middletown  Monthly  Meeting. 

LINTON. — In  Newtown  township,  Bucks  county,. 
Pa.,  on  the  11th  of  Third  month,  1875,  of  paralysis, 
Jane  S.  Linton,  widow  of  John  Linton,  aged  76  years 
and  7  months;  a  member  of  Makefield  Monthly 
Meeting. 

RUSHMORE. — On  the  7th  of  Third  month,  1875p. 
Isaac  Rushmore,  in  the  87th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  val_ 
ued  Friend  and  elder  of  Westbury  Monthly  Meeting ; 

PICKERING.— In  Lower  Makefield,  Bucks  county, 
Pa.,  on  the  7th  of  Third  month,  1875,  of  pneumo- 
nia, Mercy  P.,  widow  of  the  late  Ellwood  Pickering,, 
aged  nearly  62  years;  a  member  of  Makefield 
Monthly  Meeting. 

STARR. — At  Richmond,  Indiana,  on  the  morning 
of  Twelfth  month  21st,  George  Vernon,  aged  nearly 
four  years;  and,  on  the  morning  of  Twelfth  month 
22d,  John  Whittier,  aged  two  years  and  four  months, 
sons  of  Joseph  W.  and  Eliza  Starr. 
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WALTON. — At  the  residence  of  her  brother,  Jo- 
seph Walton,  near  Ercildoun,  Chester  county,  on 
;he  8th  of  Second  month,  1875,  Rachel  Walton,  in 
the  73d  year  of  age;  a  member  of  Fallowfield 
Monthly  Meeting. 

REGESTER. — On  the  24th  of  Ninth  month,  1874, 
n  the  97th  year  of  her  age,  Elizabeth  Regester,  for 
nany  years  an  elt'er  of  Baltimore  Monthly  Meeting. 

Purity  of  heart  and  devotion  to  her  Heavenly 
father  marked  her  character,  and  she  filled  the  sta- 
;ion  of  wife,  mother  and  friend  with  untiring  love. 
from  childhood  she  was  a  diligent  attender  of  relig- 
ous  meetings;  and  when  the  infirmities  of  age  pre- 
sented her  from  meeting  with  her  friends,  she  was 
iccustomed  to  retire  to  her  chamber  and  in  silent 
levotion  wait  upon  the  Lord ;  or,  when  the  weather 
)ermitted,  she  would  often  seek  a  secluded  spot  in 
he  wood  near  by  to  perform  this  duty.  She  loved 
,o  hear  the  Scriptures  read,  and  listened  with  great 
ittention.  She  would  often  say,  "What  am  I  kept 
jiere  for?"  and,  on  being  aeked  if  she  was  ready 
;ind  willing  to  go,  replied,  "Oh,  yes;  I  believe  I 
lave  but  to  wait  patiently  for  the  summons  from 
vorks  to  rewards."  She  grew  daily  weaker,  until 
he  passed  from  earth  to  inherit  a  mansion  prepared 
or  the  pure  in  heart.  She  manifested,  to  the  last, 
iiier  confidence  in  Him  who  doeth  all  things  well, 
requently  remarking,  " 'Tis  all  for  the  best." 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
No.  40. 

(Continued  from  page  60.) 


FROM  JERUSALEM  TO  SUEZ. 

As  we  wait  in  the  harbor  of  Port  Said,  we 
ee  the  great  stately  ships  come  in  from  the 
ea,  and  prepare  to  glide  softly  along  this  new 
lighway  of  the  world  towards  the  Indian  seas 
md  the  isles  of  balm,  while  return  ships, 
ichly  freighted  with  silks,  and  fruits,  and 
pices  from  the  Orient,  pass  out  into  the 
vlediterranean.  The  traffic  which  finds  its 
my  through  this  canal  is,  of  course,  contin- 
lally  increasing,  and  I  find  it  stated  that  the 
lumber  of  merchant  vessels  that  entered  the 
tarbor  in  1871  was  1,275,  and  their  tonnage 
•27,796.  I  have  not  the  statistics  of  the  later 
'ears,  but  am  assured  that  the  increase  is  very 
ratifying  to  the  enterprising  capitalists  and 
ngineers  to  whom  mankind  is  indebted  for 
his  great  work — the  Suez  Canal. 

At  4  o'clock  we  are  warned  that  theUrano 
J  nearly  ready  to  sail,  and  so  we  go  on  shore, 
nding  comfortable  accommodation  for  the 
ight  at  the  Hotel  du  Louvre.  Here  we  have 
little  imitation  of  the  pleasures  of  Paris,  and 
bough  the  hotel  might  have  been  cleaner, 
re  were  made  quite  comfortable  for  the  night 
nd  in  the  morning  were  safely  on  board 
be  little  canal  steamer  at  half  past  seven, 
'here  were  only  four  first-class  passengers — 
wo  American  gentlemen  and  ourselves — and 
ie  cozy  cabin  was  quite  sufficient  accommo- 
ation.  To  our  great  disappointment,  the 
lorning  was  so  misty  that  nothing  could  be 


seen  one  hundred  yards  distant.  We  must  be 
patient,  and  wait  the  influence  of  the  rising 
sun  to  dispel  the  fog ;  in  the  meantime  we 
find  much  interest  in  examining  several  late 
numbers  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  which  our 
American  Consul  at  Port  Said  had  handed  to 
our  fellow-travelers.  From  them  we  learn 
with  surprise  of  the  results  of  the  late  elec- 
tions in  our  country,  and  of  our  President's 
rather  tardy  statement,  that  he  had  no  aspi- 
rations for  a  third  term  of  office.  I  read  the 
compact  little  paper  over  and  over  again,  so 
much  more  interesting  does  our  native  laud 
seem  to  me  just  now  than  the  land  of  Egypt 
in  a  fog. 

The  canal  skirts  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Lake  Menzaleh  for  about  22  miles,  having  a 
width  between  the  banks  varying  from  200 
to  300  feet  ;  where  the  slopes  are  great,  it  is 
as  much  as  340  feet,  and  it  is  about  72  feet 
wide  at  the  bottom. 

The  English  poet  Marlowe,  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age,  seems  to  have  foretold  or  sug- 
gested this  great  enterprise — the  Suez  Canal. 
The  hero  of  his  tragedy  of  "  Tamburlaine  the 
Great,"  says : 

"And  here,  not  far  from  Alexandria,  where  the 
Terrene  (Mediterranean)  and  the  Red  >Sea  meet- 
Being  distant  less  than  one  hundred  leagues, 
I  mean  to  cut  a  channel  to  them  both, 
That  men  might  quickly  sail  to  India." 

The  Pharaoh  Canal  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus, was  only  a  fresh-water  passage  from 
the  Nile  to  the  Ked  Sea,  and  only  suited  for 
small  boats.  Says  the  historian  :  "  It  was 
100  miles  long,  and  about  9  feet  deep,  and 
occupied  100  years  in  its  construction — 120,- 
000  Egyptiansor  slaves  perishing  in  the  labor.' 
This  great  work  was  carried  through  in  ten 
years,  and  with  no  greater  mortality  than 
would  have  occurred  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  labor.  The  excavation  was  principally 
made  by  means  of  powerful  machines,  some 
of  which  we  saw  yet  in  operation,  deepening 
the  canal.  We  are  told  that  the  larger  oi 
these  dredges  and  elevators  cost  as  much  EU 
£40,000  each.  Towards  noon  the  sunbeam> 
begin  to  penetrate  the  veil  of  mist,  and  W< 
can  see  that  we  are  entering  a  cutting  of  sand 
hills.  The  boat  stops  at  station  Kantara, 
and  we  go  ashore  to  lunch  at  this  settlement 
in  the  newly-moistened  desert  sand.  The 
Nile  waters  have  been  working  their  won- 
ders here  on  a  small  scale,  and  beds  of  vege- 
tables and  of  flowers  are  growing  luxuriantly 
by  the  wayside,  though  one  would  think  the 
soil  so  purely  sand  that  no  amount  of  water- 
ing could  fertilize  it.  But  there  seems  to  be 
a  great  life-giving  quality  in  the  Nile  waters 
as  well  as  in  the  sunshine  of  this  land.  Very 
soon  we  enter  the  irregular  lake  of  Ballah  ; 
and  after  passing  through  this  waste  of  waters 
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■we  pass  through  another  cutting  of  pure  sand, 
and  reach  the  new  town  of  Ismailia,  situated 
on  the  northern  bank  of  Lake  Timsah,  and 
named  in  honor  of  the  present  ruler  of  Egypt. 

We  are  now  midway  between  the  two  seas, 
and  take  leave  of  our  boat  to  perform  the  rest 
of  the  journey  by  rail.  One  hour  is  at  our 
disposal,  during  which  we  may  look  around 
this  surprising  new  city  of  Ismailia,  which  has 
arisen  amid  the  desert  sands  as  if  by  the  touch 
of  the  magician's  wand.  A  broad  avenue, 
shaded  with  trees,  leads  up  from  the  landing 
place  on  the  lake,  and  we  engage  the  services 
of  two  porters,  who,  strangely  enough,  bear 
our  packages  to  a  custom-house,  where  they 
are  again  duly  inspected ;  this  seems  very  ab- 
surd, as  they  were  passed  at  Port  Said,  and  I 
thought  I  detected  a  shade  of  sadness  in  the 
countenances  of  the  officials  when  we  promptly 
and  cheerfully  surrendered  our  keys,  and 
made  no  mention  of  "  backsheesh."  Listlessly 
they  look  in  and  then  walk  away,  leaving  us 
to  lock  and  strap  our  own  trunks  again.  They 
-would  much  prefer  to  have  a  few  piasters,  but 
-we  take  high  moral  ground,  and  insist  on  their 
doing  their  duty  to  the  Khedive. 

And  now  a  war  of  donkey  boys  commences 
around  us,  and  we  are  pressed,  almost  beyond 
freedom,  by  these  enterprising  little  Arabs,  to 
avail  ourselves  of  their  beasts.  We  do  not 
want  to  ride,  preferring  a  stroll  around  Isma- 
ilia ;  but  I  point  out  to  the  barbarians  that 
•every  one  of  the  army  of  donkeys  they  are 
trying  to  force  upon  us,  or  to  force  us  upon, 
as  dreadfully  sore  from  the  cruel  usage  he  has 
received,  and  that  Christian  ladies  could  not 
ride  them  on  any  account.  They  laugh  at 
the  objection,  very  much  surprised,  evidently, 
that  we  care  anything  for  the  misery  of  the 
poor  little  donkeys — the  veriest  slaves  of  all 
man's  dumb  servitors — and  at  length  consent 
to  leave  us  to  our  own  devices. 

The  well-made  avenue  up  which  we  are 
walking  to  the  railway  station,  divides  the 
town  into  two  parts.  On  the  west  are  the 
station,  the  landing  quays  of  the  Fresh  Water 
Canal,  and  large  blocks  of  warehouses,  with 
the  Arab  village  beyond ;  while  on  the  east 
are  the  houses  and  offices  of  the  employes  of 
the  Canal  Company,  the  shops,  the  palace  of 
the  Viceroy,  the  water- works,  and  the  princi- 
pal streets  and  squares.  Walking  down  the 
Quai  Mehemet  Ali,  we  notice  a  sort  of  Swiss 
chalet,  which,  we  are  told,  is  the  residence  of 
the  great  engineer  de  Lesseps,  and  the  first 
house  constructed  in  Ismailia.  It  is  a  mod- 
est-looking dwelling,  embowered  in  a  luxuri- 
ant garden  of  tropical  plants ;  and,  as  the  gate- 
way is  hospitably  open,  we  walk  into  the  cool, 
shadowy  place,  and  see  what  magic  the  life- 
giving  waters  of  the  Nile  have  wrought  in 
the  desert.     There  is  gorgeous  bloom  all 


around  us,  the  fragrance  being  almost  to< 
powerful  to  be  pleasant  ;  and,  as  we  loitei 
admiringly  along,  a  pleasant  voice  from  th« 
veranda  greets  us,  and  a  young  Frenchwoman: 
with  all  the  grace  and  politeness  of  her  na 
tion,  advances  to  meet  us.    M.  de  Lesseps  i 
absent,  she  says,  but  we  are  very  welcome  t 
the  grounds,  and  if  he  and  his  family  wer 
at  home,  he  would  be  glad  to  see  us.    A  ser 
vant  is  dipping  water  from  a  marble  basin  fr' 
and  giving  the  plants  their  evening  drink  !i 
and  we  express  our  admiration  of  their  luxu  10 
riance.    The  young  lady  breaks  us  each  i  I 
boquet  from  a  shrub  that  looks  something 
like  the  ox-eye  daisy  grown  into  a  tree  fifteei  y]. 
feet  high/  It  is  Egyptian  chamomile,  del 
icately  fragrant  and  very  showy,  with  it 
starry,  white  rays  and  raised  disk  of  yellow 
Then  she  asks  us  if  we  would  like  to  see  th< 
gazelles,  and  leads  us  to  the  enclosure,  wher 
the  soft-eyed,  fleet-footed  little  orientals  ar<; 
domesticated.  They  have  lost  all  fear  of  man 
kind,  and  come  willingly  forward  to  receiv 
our  caresses — thus  giving  an  illustration  o 
the  gentle  humanity  of  the  great  man' 
household.  We  were  also  shown  the  fine  Aral 
horses  which  are  almost  the  only  luxury  ii 
which  the  Chevalier  de  Lesseps  indulges 
But  our  hour  at  Ismailia  is  almost  over,  anc 
we  must  return  to  the  station,  where  we  ar 
soon  ticketed  for  Suez. 

It  is  about  three  hours'  evening  ride  ove 
the  desert  sands,  with  several  stoppages,  anc 
we  reach  the  southern  terminus  of  the  ne\j 
line  travel  through  Egypt.  It  is  eight  o'clocl 
in  the  evening,  and  a  dense  crowd  of  Aral 
porters  come  screaming  to  the  door  of  oui 
"  Harem  carriage,"  as  it  is  called,  and  try  t< 
get  possession  of  us  and  our  baggage ;  but  w< 
steadfastly  decline  till  one  appears  who  cai 
speak  English,  and  who  can  conduct  us  to  th< 
Suez  Hotel,  and  our  journey  ends.  Here  is  i 
great  house  of  entertainment,  and  here  w< 
find  ourselves  received  by  Indian  servants 
and  are  reminded  by  everything  around  ui 
that  we  are  far  on  the  way  to  the  great  In 
dian  empire  of  Britain.  But  we  have  plan 
ned  to  go  no  farther  toward  the  sunrise  land 
at  present — this  is  the  ultima  thule. 

S.  R. 

Suez,  Twelfth  month  8th,  1874. 


From  every  sorrow  you  receive  in  a  spiri 
of  Christian  resignation,  from  every  pain  yoi 
bear  patiently,  from  every  great  trial  yoi 
bravely  meet,  there  silently  passes  to  those 
about  you  strength,  and  comfort,  and  en 
couragement.  Without  saying  a  word,  yoi 
are  exhorting  to  faith,  and  patience,  ami 
trust ;  you  are  inspiring  in  others  the  Chrie 
tian  spirit  and  building  them  up  in  Christian 
life. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS  AMONGST  THE  FREEDMEN. 
No.  38. 

i  Our  faithful  teachers  in  South  Carolina  still 
■  keep  in  regular  correspondence  with  us. 

In  a  letter  from  Anna  M.  Stanton,  bearing 
I  date  in  last  month,  she  remarks :  "  These 
j  months  slip  by  so  quickly  that  the  thirty  days 
|  are  gone  before  we  think  of  it,  and  the  time 
>  is  much  too  short  to  accomplish  all  we  wish 
to." 

[,     "  Our  school  has  been  quite  full  for  the  last 
j  few  weeks,  though  some  have  been  kept  away 
\  by  unpleasant  weather,  of  which  we  have  had 
I  an  unusual  amount  for  this  climate,  especially 
,  of  rain  and  wind,  though  not  more  than  a 
,  day  or  two  at  a  time  of  cold  weather.  The 
e  work  in  my  department  (the  industrial),  for 
\\  last  month,  has  principally   been  practice- 
e|«  work,  cutting  and  making  charts  and  differ- 
J  ent  kinds  of  needle-work  (here  follow  de- 
li tails  of  garments,  baskets,  mats,  &c,  made), 
ill  One  drawback  to  the  boys  work,  is  the  scarc- 
!  ity  of  material  of  which  they  make  their 
j   baskets.    The  grass  is  very  hard  to  get,  as 
Dj  only  certain  localities  produce  it." 
i,       A  more  recent  letter,  giving  an  account  of 
{   her  department  for  Second  month,  mentions 
that  they  have  one  day  in  the  week  set  apart 
for  "  cutting  useful  patterns,"  "  one  day  for 
working  button-holes,"  "  one  day  for  back- 
d   stitching  "  and  "  two  for  miscellaneous  work, 
i   knitting,"  &c,  &c.    The  items  of  work  for 
the  month  number  two  hundred  and  three,  in 
which  are  included  "  one  hundred  and  sixty 
\  button-holes  and  fifteen  yards  of  stitching  by 
hand."    While  these  details  of  our  teacher 
may  seem  trifling  to  some,  a  little  reflection 
(  will  convince  anyone  that  this  kind  of  indus- 
?  trial  instruction  is  of  incalculable  value  to 
i  the  recipients. 

I  Number  of  pupils  on  the  register  for  Sec 
ond  month,  sixty,  with  an  average  attendance 

b  of  fifty-four.  Of  this  entire  number,  only 
seven  are  in  the  primer,  whilst  sixty  are  in 
arithmetic,  twenty-six  in  geography,  and  the 

L  ^whole  number  are  writing,  forty  in  books  and 

[j  twenty  on  slates. 

The  following  pleasant  letter  from  Cornelia 

j  Hancock  has  just  been  received,  which  we 

!  give  entire.    It  will  be  seen  she  still  adheres 

R  to  "  compulsory  education  "  : 

I         Mount  Pleasant,  S.  C,  Second  mo.  28,  1875. 

j  J.  M.  Ellis  : 

Dear  Friend,— Thou  hast  heard  from  our 

;  school  through  the  other  teachers.    We  have 

:  a  little  progress  to  report  in  the  opening  of  a 

I  school  four  miles  from  here,  taught  by  a 
young  man  educated  in  Bristol,  Rhode  Is- 
land. He  lives  in  our  family  and  goes  to  and 
from  school  on  horseback.    His  school  has 


been  large,  numbering  over  one  hundred 
scholars.  It  is  supported  by  the  State.  His 
salary  (twenty-five  dollars  per  month)  he  has 
only  been  able  to  draw  once,  on  account 
of  the  contention  between  the  School  Com- 
missioner that  was  and  the  Commissioner  that 
would  be.  Both  officers  continue  in  office  ; 
one  appointing  one  set,  and  the  other,  another 
set  of  trustees  to  act  in  the  same  parish,  so 
thou  canst  imagine  what  a  condition  of  things 
is  the  result. 

We  were  very  much  afraid  it  might  un- 
settle James  Robbins'  school,  but  he  has  re- 
ported to  what  he  thought  to  be  the  best  au- 
thority, and,  so  far,  has  remained  unmolested. 

In  this  village  the  state  of  things  is  still 
worse ;  both  sets  of  trustees  have  elected  a 
teacher,  and  two  schools  are  to  be  started,  one 
to  satisfy  each  faction.  Neither  of  them  are 
needed  ;  they  being  so  poor  in  character,  they 
never  fit  a  single  scholar  for  our  school. 

We  cannot  expect  intelligent  action  from 
ignorant  actors,  and  so  we  must  be  content 
until  we  can  improve  the  rising  generation. 
The  "  School  Commissioner  "  last  elected  is 
a  black  man,  consequently  no  white  men  will 
serve  as  trustees,  hence  the  control  lies  in  the 
colored  population  entirely. 

There  seems  no  particular  discouragement 
to  report,  except  the  school  is  not  as  large  as 
we  would  like. 

The  "Industrial  Department"  grows  in 
efficiency.  We  had  a  pleasant  visit  from 
Bishop  Campbell,  a  resident  of  Philadelphia, 
who  expressed  himself  greatly  pleased  with 
the  school,  especially  in  seeing  the  boys  work- 
ing at  their  baskets.  He  appeared  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  prominent  Friends  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  told  the  children  of  his  escape 
from  slavery  in  1828.  He  preaches  here  to- 
night. 

The  letters,  thou  wilt  observe,  are  written 
by  the  same  scholars  who  wrote  last  year.  It 
is  one  way  we  can  convey  to  thee  some  idea 
of  their  improvement.  As  writing  is  a  good 
way  to  test  a  scholar,  thou  wilt  not  be  likely 
to  form  too  good  an  opinion  of  them. 

Our  winter  has  been  long  and  tedious.  I 
have  never  experienced  such  continued  un- 
pleasant weather  in  the  South.  My  health  is 
not  what  I  would  desire,  but,  with  the  aid  of 
a  strong  will,  I  keep  about  and  go  through 
with  our  regular  routine  of  business.  The 
other  teachers  are  well.  I  hope,  sometime, 
thou  ma}  st  come  to  visit  us.  Our  pleasant 
season  is  near  at  hand  and  we  are  always 
glad  to  see  our  friends.  I  would  be  glad  to 
hear  that  a  law,  compelling  children  to  at- 
tend school,  should  be  passed.  That  would 
be  one  step  towards  the  improvement  of  the 
community.  Children  are  so  easily  led  ;  and 
if  good  influences  are  held  over  them  until 
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their  habits  in  life  are  formed,  few,  if  any, 
would  turn  out  badly.  I  hope  there  is  no 
feeling  in  the  minds  of  any  of  the  contrib- 
utors to  discontinue  this  school,  for  although 
the  State  supports  schools  now,  there  is  no 
reasonable  hope  they  can  have  good  ones  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  while  they  are  presided 
over  by  such  extremely  ignorant  trustees. 

Sincerely  thy  friend, 

Coknelia  Hancock. 


It  will  he  seen  from  the  following  extract 
that  our  schools  are  making  themselves  re- 
spected and  appreciated,  even  in  the  be- 
nighted communities  in  which  some  of  them 
are  located  : 

From  "The  News  and  Courier,"  Jan.  23d,  1875,  Published  at 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

"  The  best  school  for  colored  children  in 
the  State  is  in  Mount  Pleasant.  Able  and 
competent  lady  teachers  are  in  charge.  In- 
dependent of  the  usual  studies,  the  children 
are  taught  the  use  of  the  needle  and  the  art 
of  making  fancy  work  from  the  leaf  of  the 
palmetto.  The  demand  for  this  latter  is  far 
ahead  of  the  manufacture.  Some  wealthy 
and  influential  members  of  the  Hicksite 
Quakers,  of  Philadelphia,  are  the  founders  of 
this  school.  No  discount  for  payment  of 
teachers'  salaries  is  exacted  by  these  gentle- 
men." 

It  has  been  the  annual  custom  of  the  pupils 
to  address  me,  personally,  by  letter.  I  have 
recently  received  my  package  ;  ten  from  the 
first  and  second  classes,  each  requiring  the 
entire  one  side  of  a  half-sheet  of  cap-paper ; 
thirteen  from  the  third  class,  not  so  lengthy  ; 
quite  a  number  from  the  fourth  class,  of  about 
six  lines  each,  with  ten  from  the  fifth  class, 
each  bearing  the  invitation  of  "  come  and  see 
us"  evidently  being  about  all  they  could  ac- 
complish, but  equally  acceptable  to  the  re- 
cipient as  the  more  lengthy  ones. 

The  space  they  would  occupy  forbids  the 
giving  more  than  two  of  these  welcome  greet- 
ings.   The  first  is  from  one  of  the  girls,  viz. : 

Mount  Pleasant,  Feb.  24th,  18*75. 

Dear  Friend, — Our  teacher  wishes  us  to 
write  to  you  and  let  you  know  how  we  are 
getting  on.  We  had  a  very  nice  time  at  the 
New  Year's  tree  this  year,  I  got  a  book  and 
picture  and  some  magazines  and  candy.  The 
school  is  getting  on  very  nicely.  The  boys 
are  learning  how  to  make  baskets  out  of  grass, 
the  girls  how  to  make  frames  out  of  the  leaf 
of  the  palmetto. 

I  am  thirteen  years  of  age;  I  was  born  on 
the  night  of  the  fire  that  burnt  nearly  all  of 
Charleston.  Most  of  the  burnt  district  is 
built  up  again.  We  have  had  a  very  un- 
leasaut    winter,  with  rain  nearly  all  the  time, 


but  now  we  are  having  delightful  spring  lik 
weather.  The  planters  are  now  getting  the 
ground  ready  to  plant  cotton,  and  in  the  Fa 
when  the  cotton  is  ripe  and  ready  to  pick  ir 
the  fields  look  beautifully.  I  hope  you  an 
your  family  are  enjoying  good  health.  No 
I  must  close.    I  remain 

Your  little  friend,    B.  T. 

The  next  following  is  from  one  of  the  boys 
viz : 

Mount  Pleasant,  Feb.,  23d,  1875. 

"  My  dear  Friend, — I  am  a  fatherless  boj 
My  mother  is  a  widow  but  she  is  getting  alon 
very  well  now.    She  has  four  children.  Sh 
had  three  girls  and  five  boys,  but  all  the  girl 
and  one  boy  are  dead  and  only  four  boys  ar 
left.    The  oldest  is  about  sixteen,  the  secon< 
is  fourteen,  the  third  is  about  twelve,  and  th 
last  is  ten  years  of  age.    The  largest  is  work 
ing  in  a  house,  and  the  other  three  go  t 
school.    My  father  was  sold  away  from  moth 
er  during  the  war,  and  last  July  he  came  tm> 
Charleston  with  his  fire  company  and  somJI1 
one  told  him  that  his  family  was  at  Moun 
Pleasant,  and  he  came  to  Mount  Pleasant  an< 
found  his  family.    Mother  was  very  glad  t< 
see  him  and  he  was  very  glad  to  see  her.  H< 
met  me  on  the  wharf  that  night,  but  I  did  no 
know  him,  but  he  knew  me.    The  reason  whj 
I  did  not  know  him  was  because  when  he  wa.« 
sold  I  was  a  little  child  about  one  year  old 
So  he  went  back  to  Savannah  and  came  bacli 
to  Mount  Pleasant  to  mother,  and  he  stayec 
with  mother  about  two  years  and  then  he  died 
The  children  were  glad  to  see  him.     We  die 
not  expect  that  we  would  ever  see  him  again 
That  very  day  I  went  to  Charleston  to  th< 
parade.   It  was  the  Fourth  of  July.   I  nevei 
came  back  till  night.    I  was  surprised  to  set 
him.    But  now  he  is  dead  and  we  are  father 
less  children.    We  are  growing  up  to  be  met 
and  then  we  can  mind  our  mother,  because 
when  we  were  little  I  know  she  had  to  work 
hard  to  take  care  of  us." 

As  quite  a  number  of  these  pupils  have 
been  in  attendance  at  these  schools  for  two  or 
three  years,  it  is  easy  by  comparison,  to  note 
the  marked  improvement  in  some,  not  only  in 
the  penmanship,  but  diction  (notwithstanding 
the  quaintness  of  expression  sometimes  retain- 
ed), alike  creditable  to  both  teachers  and  pu- 
pils, as  such  advancement  can  only  be  attain- 
ed by  the  continuous  exertion  and  care  of 
both. 

Since  last  compilation  for  the  Intelligencer, 
some  little  response  has  been  made  to  our  in- 
formation, that  funds  are  always  acceptable* 

J.  M.  Ellis. 

Philadelphia,  3d  month,  1875. 

Never  do  violence  to  your  rational  na- 
ture. 
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CONCORD  FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 

'  This  Meeting  was  held  in  West  Chester,  Pa., 
1  Third  month  13th,  1875,  with  a  number  of 
( interested  Friends  in  attendance,  though  the 
^inclemency  of  the  weather  prevented  some 
from  being  present.  It  being  the  meeting 
previous  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Phila 
s  delphia  Association,  the  reports  were  mainly 
statistical.  The  aggregate  number  of  pupils, 
children  and  adults,  in  the  schools  in  this 
.Quarter  number  817  ;  officers  and  teachers, 
o  105.  A  large  proportion  of  these  children 
i(i are  not  members  of  our  Society.  One  in- 
stance was  narrated  of  a  mother,  not  a 
f  Friend,  expressing  herself  as  being  thankful 
d  for  this  privilege  for  her  child,  adding,  "  It 
(  will  be  a  lifelong  benefit  to  her." 
j.il  The  remarks  accompanying  the  statistics, 
Qrthough  not  so  lengthy  as  usual,  gave  evidence 
,.  of  deep  interest.  Some  feeling  of  discourage- 
oiment  was  expressed  as  regards  unfitness  for 
^teaching  after  a  week  of  toil,  and  no  time  for 
it  preparation.  This  brought  forth  remarks 
d  that  to  the  interested  worker  thoughts  might 

0  :come  bubbling  up  when  the  thinker  was  at 
eiwork  behind  the  counter  or  the  plough  which, 
,t  if  allowed  to  fasten  upon  the  mind,  would  not 
jr  ibe  lost  when  the  school  hour  arrived.  That 
ij  incident  of  John  Comly  reading  a  verse  from 

1  some  loose  leaves  of  a  Bible,  which  he  carried 
\  in  his  pocket,  while  resting  his  horses  at  the 
d  end  of  a  furrow,  and  which  he  pondered  as 
j  he  again  traversed  the  field,  was  given  as 
([  illustrative  of  an  awakened  mind. 

kl  Great  sympathy  was  felt  and  expressed  for 
,e  those  schools  whose  workers  are  few  and  feel 
,r  their  un worthiness.  The  meeting  was  char- 
e  acterized  by  unity  and  a  desire  to  aid  each 
;.  other. 

n  Goshen,  Chester  and  Darby  reports  spoke 
e  of  fellow-workers  being  removed  by  death, 
[  which  caused  a  tendering  feeling  to  prevail. 

One  report,  especially,  desired  that  humility 
e  should  be  cultivated,  and  that  the  head  should 
r|  not  be  allowed  to  take  precedence  of  ihe  heart. 
e|  Two  gave  evidence  of  the  examination  of  our 
B  discipline  and  a  fuller  appreciation  of  its 
irj  value,  and  consciousness  also  of  some  defects, 
t!  i- which  can  in  time  be  remedied.    As  these 
.  points  come  more  and  more  to  our  notice, 
they  will  be  of  value  to  our  people,  and  the 
|  next  generation  of  Friends  cannot  certainly 
plead  ignorance  on  these  subjects.  The  meet- 
,  ing  adjourned  to  meet  at  Willistown,  in  Ninth 
month  next.  L.  H.  H. 

 •—*•»— «  

It  was  a  saying  of  Dr.  Arnold  that  no  stu- 
dent could  continue  long  in  a  healthy  relig- 
ious state  unless  his  heart  was  kept  tender  by 
j.  mingling  with  children,  or  by  frequent  inter- 
course with  the  poor  and  suffering. 


THE  UNATTAINED. 

BY  H.  WIN8LOW. 

Why  thus  longing,  thus  forever  sighing, 
For  the  far  off,  unattained  and  dim, 

While  the  beautiful,  around  thee  lying, 
Offers  up  its  low  perpetual  hymn  ? 

Wouldst  thou  listen  to  its  gentle  teaching, 
All  thy  restless  yearning  it  would  still  ; 

Leaf,  and  flower,  and  laden  bee  are  preaching 
Thine  own  sphere,  though  humble,  first  to  fill. 

Poor,  indeed,  thou  must  be,  if  around  thee 
Thou  no  ray  of  light  and  joy  canst  throw  ; 

If  no  silken  cord  of  love  hath  bound  thee 
To  some  little  world,  through  weal  and  woe* 

If  no  dear  eyes  thy  fond  love  can  brighten — 
No  fond  voices  answer  to  thine  own ; 

If  no  brother's  sorrow  thou  canst  lighten 
By  daily  sympathy  and  gentle  tone. 

Not  by  deeds  that  win  the  world's  applauses, 
Not  by  works  that  give  the  world-renown, 

Nor  by  martyrdom,  or  vaunted  crosses, 

Canst  thou  win  and  wear  the  immortal  crown. 

Daily  struggling,  though  unloved  and  lonely, 
Every  day  a  rich  reward  will  give; 

Thou  wilt  find,  by  hearty  striving  only, 
And  truly  loving,  thou  canst  truly  live. 

Dost  thou  revel  in  the  rosy  morning, 
When  all  nature  hails  the  lord  of  light, 

And  his  smile,  the  mountain-t  jps  adorning, 
Robes  yon  fragrant  fields  in  radiance  bright? 

Other  hands  may  own  the  field  and  forest, 
Proud  proprietors  in  pomp  may  shine  ; 

But,  with  fervent  love,  if  thou  adorest, 

Thou  art  wealthier — all  the  world  is  thine! 

Yet  if  through  earth's  wide  domains  thou  rovest, 
Sighing  that  they  are  not  thine  alone, 

Not  those  fair  fields,  but  thyself  thou  lovest. 
And  their  beauty  and  thy  wealth  are  gone. 

Nature  wears  the  color  of  the  spirit; 

Sweetly  to  her  worshipper  she  sings  ; 
All  the  glow,  the  grace  she  doth  inherit. 

Round  her  thirsting  child  she  fondly  flings. 


TRUTH  ALWAYS  SAFE. 

•BY  CAROLINE  A.  MASON. 

Men  talk  of  "  dangerous  truths,"  as  if 't  could  be 
That  truth  is  ever  dangerous  or  unsafe  ! 
'Tis  only  we  and  our  imperfect  ways 
That  are  at  fault.    Nettles  touched  timorously 
Sting  to  the  quick  ;  but  grasp  them  with  a  will, 
And  they  are  harm'ess  as  swee,  beds  of  balm. 
And  so  with  Truth  ;  approach  her  with  distrust 
Or  fear,  she  stings  us  with  her  positive, 
Sharp  weapons,  and  we  cry  out,  "  We  are  hurt!'' 
But  front  her  boldly  and  she  harms  us  not ; 
Nay,  wrestle  with  her,  hold  her  till  the  day 
Breaks,  and  the  cry  bursts  from  our  desrerate  lips, 
"  I  will  not  let  thee  go  except,  thou  bless  I" 
And  we  shall  know  her  as  she  i3,  a  sweet, 
Strong,  helpful  angel,  sent  to  us  of  God, 
And  blessing  ere  she  goes. 

Only  half-truth9 
Are  dangerous;  of  them,  my  soul,  beware  ! 
Look  to  it  that  they  cheat  th.ee  not  with  shams, 
And  flattering,  specious  forms  of  lower  good, 
When  the  supremest  good  is  in  thy  gra9p, 
Or  may  be  for  the  reaching  after  it. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  IOWA  METEOR. 

The  meteor  that  occasioned  such  a  sensa- 
tion as  it  passed  over  our  State  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  12th  of  Second  month,  Prof.  Leon- 
ard, of  the  Iowa  University,  reports  to  the 
Des  Moines  State  Register  that  he  has  in  his 
possession  a  portion  of  a  fragment  of  it,  which 
fell  near  the  town  of  Homestead,  one  hun- 
dred miles  northwest  of  this  city. 

"  The  fragment  weighed  seven  pounds  six 
ounces,  was  covered  with  a  black  coating  on 
what  had  been  the  outer  surface  of  the  me- 
teor, and  a  lighter  coating  on  the  side  by 
which  it  had  been  joined  to  the  main  body. 
The  meteor  fell  in  a  pasture-field,  striking 
upon  the  frozen  ground,  and  making  a  slight 
indentation,  and  bounded  over  thirty  feet  in 
a  northeast  direction,  and  settled  upon  the 
snow." 

"  The  composition  is  apparently  much  like 
that  of  other  stony  aerolites  that  have  here- 
tofore been  found  in  this  country ;  it  may  be 
richer  in  iron  than  some  of  them.  It  has 
unmistakable  marks  of  its  celestial  origin 
visible  on  its  surface  and  internal  structure. 
Had  it  been  found  in  a  quarry,  amongst  thou- 
sands of  terrestrial  rocks  of  the  nearest  allied 
species,  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty 
in  determining  its  cosmic  character." 

The  Professor  comments  further,  but  I  felt 
that  the  foregoing  would  be  of  interest  to 
the  readers  of  the  Intelligencer  who  give  at- 
tention to  scientific  phenomena. 

J.  A.  D. 

lift.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  3d  mo.  10,  1875. 


JOHN  BRIGHT  AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

When  I  reached  the  building  it  was  densely 
thronged.  At  least  15,000  persons  were 
eagerly  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  veteran, 
statesman  and  patriot.  Several  members  of 
Parliament  were  on  the  platform, among  whom 
was  Professor  Fawcett.  The  mayor,  Mr. 
Chamberlane,  presided.  He  is  a  young  man, 
apparently  not  mere  than  thirty  years  of  age. 
In  a  few  telling  words  he  opened  the  meeting, 
which  was  then  addressed  by  a  master  manu- 
facturer and  by  a  mechanic,  who  both  in  first- 
rate  style  submitted  the  resolution  of  welcome 
and  continued  confidence  in  their  representa- 
tives. It  was  a  wonderful  sight  when  the 
vast  multitude  held  up  both  hands  in  assent. 
Then,  amid  long-continued  plaudits,  Mr. 
Bright  rose.  He  is  somewhat  under  the 
average  bight,  with  broad  shoulders,  large, 
round  head,  with  hair  now  silvered  with 
years,  and  a  countenance  in  which  you  are  in 
doubt  whether  firmness  or  tenderness  predom- 
inates. He  arranged  a  few  pages  of  notes  on 
his  hat,  which  stood  on  the  table  at  his  side, 
and  then,  with  his  left  hand  generally  held 


behind  him  and  his  right  hand  in  genth 
action,  he  spoke  for  upwards  of  an  hour  anc 
a  quarter,  to  an  audience  breathless  wit! 
interest,  except  when  bursting  forth  in  mani 
festations  of  approval  and  delight.  Mr 
Bright  speaks  with  great  deliberation.  There 
is  no  hesitation  there  is  no  hurry.  He  never 
pauses  as  if  in  difficulty  to  find  his  words ; 
but  he  brings  them  out  with  thoughtful  care 
as  if  weighing  well  the  meaning  and  force  oi 
each  one  before  it  is  uttered.  And  he  may 
well  be  deliberate,  for  at  the  table  below  him 
150  reporters  were  seated,  taking  every  sylla 
ble  as  it  fell  from  his  lips.  Before  the  speech 
was  finished  the  first  part  of  it  was  already  in 
type,  and  read  by  some  of  the  audience.  The 
telegraphic  wires  were  flashing  his  sentences 
all  over  the  world  before  he  resumed  his  seat. 
I  was  told  that  the  speech  was  telegraphed  in 
less  time  than  he  took  to  deliver  it.  Mr. 
Bright's  theme  was  the  question  of  disestab- 
lishment. It  was  a  sustained  argument,  illu- 
mined by  his  old  flashes  of  humor  and  keen 
satire,  illustrated  by  recent  events,  and  com- 
bining strength  of  conviction  and  boldness  of 
utterance  with  that  courtesy  to  opponentsand 
charity  toward  individuals  for  which  he  is  so 
distinguished.  Great  vexation  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  many  of  the  papers  at  the  course 
thus  taken.  Why  did  he  not  give  his  opin- 
ion of  the  present'state  of  the  Liberal  party-*- 
1  ell  us  who  should  be  the  new  leader  and  in- 
dicate what  should  be  the  course  of  immediate 
legislation  ?  Why  speak  of  a  subject  which 
is  still  in  the  distance,  and  why  add  to  the 
disintegration  of  the  Liberal  party  by  urging 
a  question  on  which  Liberals  are  divided? 
It  may  be  said  in  reply  that  Mr.  Bright  has 
always  been  in  advance  of  the  Liberal  line. 
Every  position  which  he  has  marked  out  on 
which  he  planted  his  flag  has  been  marched 
up  to  and  is  now  in  the  line  of  the  army. 
Instead  of  employing  this  great  occasion  in 
discussing  what  has  interest  only  for  a  few 
weeks,  he  did  what  he  did  years  ago — he  went 
far  ahead,  he  discussed  the  great  question  of 
the  future— he  indicated  that  next  grand 
movement  of  the  nation  which  sooner  or  later 
must  come.  Mr.  Bright's  speech,  instead  of 
being  forgotten  with  the  events  of  the  day, 
will  be  referred  to  during  the  long  contro- 
versy which  is  now  developing  so  rapidly. 
But,  while  distinctly  avowing  the  policy  of 
disestablishment,  he  admitted  that  it  was  not 
yet  ripe  for  legislation  and  deprecated  any 
sudden  or  violent  change.  All  his  old  fire 
was  developed  in  one  passage  of  his  speech, 
in  which  he  exposed  the  poverty  of  thousands, 
of  the  working  clergy  in  comparison  with  the 
wealth  and  dignity  of  the  privileged  class,! 
saying  that,  as  a  rule,  preferment  was  to  be 
obtained  only  by  money  or  favor.  Somej 
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called  out  "  No  !  No !"  Whereupon  the  ora- 
tor, lifted  up  his  voice  to  its  fullest  compass 
and  raising  his  arm  exclaimed  :  "  I  am  not 
pleading  the  cause  of  Nonconformists.  I  am 
the  advocate  of  thousands  of  poor  curates  who 
co-morrow  morning  will  echo  what  I  am  say- 
ng."  There  was  no  further  interruption.  It 
was  worth  a  long  journey  only  to  see  that 
multitude  rise  up  and  with  waving  hats  and 
handkerchiefs  testify  their  regard  for  the 
speaker  and  their  approval  of  his  sentiment. 

The  next  morning  [  had  *the  privilege  of 
breakfasting  with  Mr.  Bright,  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  0.  Sturge,  a  name  so  widely  honored  ; 
and,  with  no  appearance  of  fatigue  from  the 
effort  of  the  night  before,  he  delighted  us  dur- 
ing several  hours  with  his  conversation  on 
many  topics,  including  the  American  war 
and  the  present  condition  of  the  Southern 
States.  I  was  interested  to  know  that  the 
yield  of  cotton  during  the  last  three  years  has 
exceeded  that  of  any  three  years  during 
slavery.  All  England  rejoices,  in  spite  of 
differing  opinions,  that  John  Bright  bids  fair 
to  resume  his  place  in  Parliament  and  take  his 
share  in  the  public  debates. — Newman  Hall  in 
the  Independent. 


HARVARD  SCHOOL  OF  GEOLOGY. 

This  scientific  school,  a  Penikese  on  land, 
will  open  at  Cumberland  Gap,  Tenn.,  on  the 
1st  of  July  next.    The  first  camp  will  be 
formed  in  the  gap,  and  other  camps  will  be 
set  up  as  the  school  moves  through  the  region 
of  the  upper  Cumberland.    It  is  designed  to 
furnish  practical  field  lectures  in  this  most 
interesting  district,  with  illustrations  drawn 
from  the  wild  mountainous   country  over 
iwhich  the  classes  will  travel.    The  lectures 
*will  be  partly  before  the  whole  school  and 
partly  in  small  classes,  or  sections,  that  will, 
by  the  aid  of  pack  mules,  shelter  tents,  etc., 
explore  the  country  in  various  directions.  It 
is  designed  to  cover  a  territory  of  about  five 
thousand  square  miles  by  all  the  classes  and 
I  during  the  nine  weeks  the  school  is  in  session. 
Professor  N.  S.  Shaler  will  be  at  the  head  of 
.  the  school,  and  he  will  be  ably  assisted  by 
!  Professors  Robert  Peter  and  A.  R.  Crandall, 
of  the  Kentucky  Geologic  Survey,  and  Messrs. 
I  J.  M.  Talbutt,  P.  M.  Moore  and  W.  B.  Page, 
►  also  of  the  State  Survey  of  Kentucky.  Dr. 
At  a  Gray,  and  Professors  J.  D.  Whitney  and 
i  Raphael  Pumpelly,  of  Cambridge,  will,  in 
all  probability,  also  attend  as  instructors. 
!  This  school  is  designed  for  teachers  and  for 
no  others.    Only  men  of  culture  and  stand- 
ing will  be  taken,  and  students  who  think  to 
make  the  school  an  occasion  for  a  camping- 
out  excursion  will  find  no  places  in  the  camp. 
The  number  is  limited  to  twenty-five,  and  the 
expense  will  be  fifty  dollars  for  the  instruc- 


tion and  the  use  of  the  camp.  Transporta- 
tion will  only  be  furnished  from  the  nearest 
railroad  station  to  the  gap,  and  the  expense 
of  living  in  camp  will  be  assessed  upon  each 
pupil.  This  expense  will  be  merely  nom- 
inal, and  will  not  exceed  a  few  dollars  a 
week.  Mr.  J.  R.  Proctor,  an  ex-officer  of 
artillery,  will  have  charge  of  the  camp.  He 
is  a  man  of  experience  in  that  section  of  the 
country,  and  will  make  life  in  the  canij>  at 
agreeable  and  comfortable  as  is  possible.  No 
ladies  will,  on  any  account,  be  taken,  though 
several  have  already  applied.  Persons  will- 
ing to  enter  their  names  must  address  Mr. 
F.  W.  Harris,  at  the  President's  office  at  the 
University,  Cambridge. 

The  design  of  this  most  peculiar  and  in- 
teresting school  is  as  unique  as  it  is  happy. 
The  idea  of  studying  the  great  stone  picture 
book  by  camping  and  by  walking  over  some 
of  its  most  gigantic  and  remarkable  pages  is 
simply  fascinating.  No  doubt  the  class  will 
be  filled  up  at  once,  and  the  fortunate 
ones  admitted,  if  earnest  students,  will  reap 
a  rich  reward.  There  will  be  rough  life, 
miles  of  climbing  and  walking  and  camp  life 
in  every  variety,  but  it  will  be  for  real  stu- 
dents a  most  valuable  experience.  Professor 
Shaler's  name  at  the  head  of  the  school  will 
be  ample  guaranty  of  its  success. — Bodon 
Transcript. 


HOW  TO  ESTIMATE  THE  VALUE  OF  A  FA  i  Rfl 

The  farmer  lives  in  his  own  house.  The 
use  of  the  house,  which  he  does  not  pay  for,  U 
as  much  a  part  of  his  income  as  the  money 
which  a  salaried  man  pays  for  rent  is  of  his, 
and  should  be  counted  as  such  in  an  estimate 
of  the  profit  of  the  farm.  All  things  pro- 
duced on  the  farm  and  consumed  on  the 
farmer's  table,  including  the  vegetables  from 
the  garden,  the  eggs  and  milk  used  in  cook- 
ing, are  as  much  a  part  of  his  income  as  the 
money  paid  for  such  things  out  of  his  salary 
is  of  the  salaried  man.  If  the  former  gives 
his  wife  and  children  a  pleasant  ride  to  town, 
using  his  own  horse  and  wagon,  the  value  of 
their  use  is  as  the  money  the  other  man  pays 
out  of  his  salary  for  the  carriage  hire  of  his. 
The  correct  rule  for  estimating  the  income 
from  a  farm  is  substantially  this  :  Give  credit 
for  every  article  produced,  used  or  expended 
in  any  way  whatever,  no  mattter  how  small 
in  value,  as  well  as  for  the  cash  received  for 
products  sold,  and  for  increase  in  the  value  of 
farm  property,  and  charge  against  the  farm 
for  interest  on  capital  invested,  and  for  all  ex- 
penditures. The  farmer  that  will  do  this  from 
year  to  year,  will  not  so  much  feel  like  com- 
plaining of  the  unprofitableness  of  farming  as 
compared  with  other  pursuits.  The  fact  is 
that  not  one  in  a  hundred  farmers  take  into 
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consideration  the  luxury  and  comforts  of 
fresh  eggs,  butter,  milk,  fruits,  etc.,  that  they 
would  have  to  pay  high  prices  for  if  they 
lived  in  towns,  or  do  without  them. — New 

England  Homestead. 


NOTICES. 

Third-day  Evening  Meeting  will  be  held  at  West 
Philadelphia  Meetiog-house,  on  the  30th  of  this 
month,  at  7£  o'cloek. 


Western  First-day  School  Union  will  convene  at 
New  Garden  Meeting-house,  on  Seventh-day,  the  3d 
of  Fourth  month,  18.75,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M. 

Thos.  F.  Seal,  Clerk. 


A  lecture  will  be  delivered  at  Friends'  Meeting- 
house, in  Twenty-seventh  street,  New  York,  on  Sec- 
ond-day evening,  29th  inst.,  under  the  auspices  of 
11  the  Young  Friends'  Aid  Association,"  by  Aaron 
M.  Powell.  Subject  :  u George  Fox."  Friends  are 
invited  to  attend.;  and  an  invitation  is  also  extended 
to  those  not  members  of  our  religious  Society,  who 
would  be  interested  in  learning  something  of  the 
life  and  character  of  its  founder. 


"  The  Association  of  Friends  for  the  promotion  of 
First-day  Schools  within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  "  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at 
Race  street  Meeting-house,  on  Fourth  month  17th, 
at  10  A.  M.  All  are  invited.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee will  meet  on  Sixth-day  evening,  16th,  at  7J 
o'clock,  and  Seventh-day  morning,  at  8  o'clock. 


ITEMS. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  Susquehanna 
and  the  Delaware  rivers  has  been  attended  with 
disastrous  results.  In  its  notice  of  the  Susquehanna, 
on  the  evening  of  the  16th  inst.,  the  Public  Ledger 
states  : 

"  The  ice  gorged  above  Wilkesbarre,  aod  the  back- 
water flooded  Pittston.  It  rose  two  feet  higher  than 
in  1865,  and  reached  West  Pittston.  The  ice  broke 
up  with  a  terrible  crash  early  on  the  following  mor- 
ning, and  moved  past  Wilkesbarre.  Another  gorge 
was  formed  at  the  island,  a  mile  below,  and  in  ten 
minutes  the  river  rose  five  feet,  and  continued  rising 
until  it  reached  twenty-five  feet  above  low-water 
mark,  and  the  ice  touched  the  Kingston  bridge. 
The  ice  cakes  were  four  feet  thick,  and  all  commu- 
nication with  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  was 
stopped.  Later  in  the  morning,  the  river  fell  about 
a  foot,  and  remained  stationary  during  the  day,  the 
weather  growing  colder  towards  night  and  freezing 
the  entire  mass.  A  despatch  from  Scrantcn  says 
many  of  the  stores  and  the  banks  at  Pittston  were 
•closed,  owing  to  the  stoppage  of  communication 
with  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  On  each  side 
of  the  river,  for  miles,  is  a  solid  wall  of  ice,  and  the 
river  bed  from  Campbell's  Ledge  to  Wilkesbarre,  a 
distance  of  twelve  miles,  is  'a  field  of  ice,  studded 
with  immense  boulders.'  The  losses  by  the  flood 
and  by  the  obstruction  of  railroad  travel  are  esti- 
mated at  $1,000,000." 

Of  the  Delaware  it  says  :  "The  catastrophe  of  the 
anticipated  flood  at  Port  Jervis  occurred  yesterday 
morning  but  the  damage,  though  great,  fortunately 
proved  less  than  was  apprehended.  At  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  the  people  were  warned  by  the 
sounding  of  a  steam  whistle,  of  the  sweep  of  ice 
and  water  from  above.  At  seven  o'clock  the  water 
was  rising  rapidly,  and  King  street  was  inundated. 


At  this  time  a  large  amount  of  nitro-glycerine  wa 
exploded  in  the  gorge  and  did  good  service.  Th 
flood  increased  in  force,  and  the  people  living  on  th 
"  flats  "  fled  before  it  in  confusion.  Soon  after  eigh 
o'clock  a  large  portion  of  the  town  was  inundate( 
about  three  hundred  houses  between  the  railway  an 
the  river  being  flooded,  most  of  them  to  the  secon 
story.  About  twenty  small  houses  and  a  number  o 
shanties  were  demolished,  but  owing  to  the  warnin 
given  there  was  no  loss  of  life,  except  in  the  case  o 
one  man  reported  killed.  At  8.40  the  gorge  broke 
the  ice  began  to  move  down  the  river,  and  the  inun 
dation  subsided,  leaving  ice  piles  along  the  bank 
thirty  feet  high,  and  many  blocks  estimated  to  weig 
as  much  as  thirty  tons.  The  chief  loss  is  by  the  de 
struction  of  bridges.  Four  of  the  five  spans  of  th 
Delaware  Railroad  Bridge,  three  miles  west  of  th< 
city  were  carried  down  by  the  rush  of  ice  and  water 
and  swept  away  the  Barrett  Bridge  below.  The  deb 
bris  of  the  two  structures  lodged  upon  Vannoy'i 
island,  and  the  suspension  bridge  was  thus  saved 
The  Delaware  Railroad  Bridge  was  finished  in  1872 
at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  The  Barrett  Bridge  Compan; 
loses  about  $15,000,  and  the  losses  in  the  town  ag 
gregate  $20,000." 

The  following  is  from  the  New  York  Times  of  th 
20th  inst.  : 

"The  people  of  this  place,  and  others  in  the  vie 
inity,  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  flood  of  Wed- 
nesday was  not  the  annual  Spring  flood,  but  an  ic< 
freshet  of  more  than  ordinary  proportions.  Th< 
high  water  of  the  season  is  yet  to  come.  The  con 
dition  of  the  river  now  is  what  it  would  have  beer 
if  no  ice  had  covered  its  surface — an  ordinary  raft 
ing  freshet.  Along  the  Beaver  Kill,  the  East  Branch 
the  West  Branch,  and  all  their  feeders,  ihe  snow  h 
still  three  feet  deep.  The  ice  in  the  Lackawaxec 
River,  the  Wallenpaupack,  the  Neversink,  and  othei 
tributaries  of  the  Delaware,  is  still  unbroken,  bu 
there  can  be  no  damage  from  it,  as,  in  all  probabil- 
ity,  when  it  goes  out  it  will  be  on  high  water.  Th< 
ice  is  piled  up  on  each  side  of  the  Delaware  its  en- 
tire length,  in  walls  of  an  average  height  of  twentj 
feet.  At  this  place  it  is  fifty  feet  high  at  some 
points.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  water  that  fol- 
lows the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  will  rise  as  high  as 
the  ice  that  is  left  along  the  banks.  If  that  occurs 
this  year — and  twelve  hours'  warm  rain  with  wind 
from  the  south  will  bring  it  about — the  story  of  the 
highest  water  in  the  history  of  the  Delaware  wil 
have  to  be  written.  The  damage  it  will  do  may  nol 
be  worth  the  mentioning,  but  there  is  deep  appre- 
hension still  in  the  minds  of  the  dwellers  along  the 
stream. 

The  scene  at  this  place  remains  unchanged. 
Men  and  women  are  still  peering  among  the  ice. 
trying  to  uncover  at  least  something  that  belonged 
to  their  stock  of  household  goods  two  days  ago. 
The  town  is  filled  with  strangers  from  all  parts  ol 
the  country,  coming  to  visit  the  extraordinary 
scenes  to  be  witnessed  in  the  inundated  districts. 
These  scenes  it  will  take  many  days  of  Spring  sun- 
shine, as  well  as  hard  labor,  to  materially  efface. 
The  thousands  and  thousan  is  of  tons  of  ice,  covering 
a  large  part  of  the  place,  will  not  melt  at  the  first 
warm  day,  and  if  the  month  of  May  passes  and 
leaves  heaps  of  it  still  intact,  the  fact  will  surprise 
no  one. 

"  One  hundred  locomotives  and  over  800  men  are 
rendered  idle  by  the  destruction  of  the  Erie  Rail- 
way bridge  over  the  Delaware.  The  Erie  Company 
have  over  200  men  at  work  day  and  night  ereciiog 
a  temporary  bridge  over  the  Delaware  at  Saw  Mill 
Rift,  three  miles  west  of  this  place,  which  they  ex- 
pect to  have  completed  inside  of  two  weeKS." 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  CRITICISM. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  world  still 
moves,  but  not  backward ;  aud  the  glorious  re- 
sult of  this  forward  movement  is  a  terrible 
shaking  among  the  dead  and  dry  bones  of 
an  antiquated  and  obsolete  theology,  and 
may  be  hailed  as  the  propitious  harbinger  of 
an  approaching  resurrection  of  the  churches 
to  a  renewed  and  more  spiritual  life  in 
Christ. 

.  The  Rev.  *W.  I.  Packer  writes,  "  The  age  is 
breaking  up  creeds ;  and  as  this  will  go  on, 
we  shall  not  be  known,  in  twenty-five  years, 
as  we  now  are," 

This  is,  indeed,  an  age  redundant  in  new 
views  and  strange  ideas  ;  and  many  of  us 
are  so  affected  with  cacoethes  scribendi  to  give 
them  utterance,  that  we  need  frequent  edito- 
rial scratching. 

The  sentiments  of  our  excellent  friend, 
Benjamin  Hallowell,  in  relation  *to  defensive 
war,  individual  and  national,  seem  to  surprise 
some  persons,  and  induce  them  to  censure 
him  for  expressing  and  you  for  publishing 
them.  [  am  not  of  that  number.  If  such 
are  the  honest  convictions  of  his  mind,  let 
him  honestly  say  so  ;  that  we  who  dissent 
from  them  may  be  incited  to  show  forth  to 
the  world  a  higher  and  nobler  testimony  to 

*  I  only  use  this  as  a  trade  mark,  to  denote  the 
profession. 
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the  peaceable  principles  of  universal  love,  so 
earnestly  inculcated,  in  precept  and  example, 
by  the  Christ  in  Jesus.  Let  u?  search  our 
own  premi  es  as  with  a  lighted  candle,  to 
know  whether  we  really  possess  a  true  and 
abiding  testimony  against  war  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, or  whether,  on  trial,  it  might  be 
found,  as  it  has  too  often  been  with  others 
making  the  same  profession,  that  our  senti- 
ments, practically,  are  no  better  than  his, 
only  covered  up  and  disguised  by  a  tradi- 
tional profession  derived  from  our  predeces- 
sors. How  needful  the  caution,  "  Let  him 
that  thinketh  he  staudeth,  take  heed  lest  he 
fall." 

There  are,  perhaps,  only  two  general  means 
whereby  the  practice  of  war  can  be  abolished. 

1st.  By  the  masses  of  the  people  becoming 
so  thoroughly  Christianized  as  to  d^cover,  as 
the  early  Christians  did,  and  a  few  later 
ones  have,  that  Christians  cannot  fight ;  or, 

2d.  By  the  same  masses — rulers  and  sub- 
jects— learning  from  sad  experience,  that  wars 
are  not  only  always  wrong,  but  always  impol- 
itic, always  a  losing  game,  even  to  the  winner. 

In  the  use  of  the  first  means,  the  last  fifteen 
centuries  seem  to  have  made  very  little  pro- 
gress.   Its  time  has  not  yet  come. 

Of  the  second,  we  can  only  be  hopeful.  So 
long  as  a  high  and  honorable  reward  is  be- 
stowed on  the  most  bloody  achievements, 
the  millennial  terminus  of  war  would  seem  to 
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be  yet  a  great  way  off.  But  let  us  not  de- 
spair. Auspicious  signs  loom  up  from  the 
murky  horizon,  and  shed  their  cheering  rays 
over  the  gloomy  forebodings  of  the  future. 

The  same  progressive  civilization,  which 
has  already  despoiled  so  many  crowned  heads 
of  arbitrary  and  unlimited  power,  in  relation 
to  war,  will  continue  more  and  more  to 
wrest  the  war-making  power  from  the  hands 
of  governors,  and  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  governed,  where  it  properly  belongs,  if 
it  exists  anywhere.  Kings  no  longer  make 
conquest  and  plunder  pretexts  for  going  to 
war ;  and  men  who  would  cheerfully  defend 
their  country  and  homes,  are  no  longer  willing 
to  fight,  merely  to  gratify  the  ambition  or  the 
avarice  of  their  rulers.  The  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  people,  those  who  have  to  do 
the  fighting,  will  claim  the  right  to  judge  when 
it  is  necessary  and  proper  that  they  should 
tight. 

It  is  here  that  our  strongest  hopes  must 
centre.  We  must  look  for  a  fuller  acknowledg- 
ment, a  greater  respect  for  the  rights  and  re- 
ciprocal duties  of  men,  both  individually 
and  in  the  great  family  of  nations.  We  must 
learn  to  substitute  reason  and  justice  for  the 
wild  impulse  of  passion  and  a  resort  to  phys- 
ical force;  to  that  exalted  sense  of  moral  rec- 
titude, which  requires  that  "all  things  what- 
soever ye  wTould  that  men  should  do  unto 
you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them." 

It  is  to  these  means  that  B.  H.  is  looking 
for  the  final  abolition  of  national  warfare. 
They  have  already  banished  the  trial  by  bat- 
tle from  the  statute  books  and  courts,  nor  do 
we  now  see  fights,  for  the  settlement  of  indi- 
vidual differences,  except  as  a  mark  of  row- 
dyism and  drunkenness.  It  therefore  seems 
to  me,  that  his  introduction  of  a  brutal  fisti- 
cuff between  two  Irish  bullys,  actuated  by  a 
tiger  thirst  for  each  other's  blood,  was  in  bad 
taste,  and  quite  inappropriate.  I  think  that 
it  might  have  been  dismissed  with  an  edito- 
rial scratch. 

The  harmonious  result  of  the  arbitration  of 
an  exciting  question  by  two  strong  military 
nations,  has  fully  proved  that  national  differ- 
ences can  be  more  cheaply  and  satisfactorily 
settled  on  a  pacific  basis,  than  by  a  resort  to 
physical  force.  Thus  affording  encourage- 
ment to  hope  that  other  nations  may  be  in- 
duced to  folio w  the  example  so  nobly  set  them 
by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

B.  H.  says :  "  Deity  acts,  in  human  affairs, 
only  through  instrumental  means."  Apply- 
ing this  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  self-de- 
fence, he  adds,  "  It  is  vain  to  look  to  a  spec- 
ial interposition  of  Providence  for  protection." 
This  is  harsh,  grating  language,  to  many  ears, 
perhaps  it  is  more  so  in  the  words  than  in 
their  signification.    The  strong,  well-trained 
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mind  of  one  man  may  be  able  to  subordina  L 
a  given  event  to  the  control  of  natural  law  J 
established  by  the  Creator  for  the  goven  ci 
ment  of  His  creation.    Another,  whose  min 
is  less  comprehensive  and  exact,  would  reft 
the  same  event  to  the  working  of  a  spech  It, 
Providence.     Looking  from  different  stan( 
points,  and  through  different  optics,    the  I 
seem  to  differ  widely ;  but  their  practic* 
conclusions  may  be  intrinsically  the  same. 

It  is  probable  that  the  published  sent  j 
ments  of  B.  H.  do  him  injustice;  whateve  I 
license  they  may  seem  to  give  to  defensiv  r. 
war  as  a  last  resort,  if  I  do  not  mistake  th 
man,  he  is*  theoretically  and  practically,  ; 
man  of  peace.    Should  a  highwayman  pre  J.' 
sent  a  pistol  to  his  breast  and  demand  hi 
purse,  I  do  not  believe  that  he  would  mak  L 
physical  resistance,  but  would  probably  do  a  I  - 
our  ancient  friend  Robert  Barclay  did,onasim  j  • 
ilar  occasion.   "  With  his  usual  calm  self-pos  | 
session,  he  looked  the  robber  in  the  face,  witl  r 
a  firm,  but  meek  benignity,  assured  him  tha  T 
he  was  his  and  every  man's  friend  ;  that  h<  ■ 
was  willing  and  ready  to  relieve  his  wants  j 
that  he  was  free  from  the  fear  of  death  ■ 
through  a  divine  hope  of  immortality,  and  L 
therefore  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by  a  ' 
deadly  weapon.     He  then  appealed  to  him  l 
whether  he  could  have  the  heart  to  shed  th( 
blood  of  one  who  had  no  other  feeling,  or  hl 
purpose,  than  to  do  him  good  ?  The  robber  I 
was  confounded,  his  eye  melted,  his  brawny  I 
arm  trembled,  his  pistol  fell  to  his  side,  and! 
he  fled  from  the  presence  of  the  non-resisting! 
hero,  whom  he  could  no  longer  confront 99 

Here  is  a  case  exactly  in  point.  Benjaminl 
Hallowell  would  no  doubt  refer  this  result  tol 
the  supremacy  of  the  law  of  right  over  wrong  ;| 
of  the  soothing  influence  of  unprotected  inno-1 
cence  over  the  passions.  Another  would  as- 
cribe it  to  a  special  Providence.  May  I  ask, 
where  is  the  difference  between  them  ? 

The  same  soothing  influence  can  subdue 
the  wild  excitement  of  the  insane.  When 
the  writer  was  about  seven  years  old,  he  suf- 
fered a  severe  attack  of  inflammatory  rheuma- 
tism, and  was  for  a  time  left  without  any  mus- 
cular power.   While  in  this  condition  and  pil- 
lowed in  an  easy  chair,  a  crazy  man,  who  had  ! 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  his  family,  was  seen 
approaching  the  house,  in  a  very  excited  and 
noisy  condition.    As  he  was  known  not  to  be  i 
mischievous,  no  alarm  was  excited.     The  j 
door  being  open  he  walked  directly  in,  with- 
out noticing  any  one  till  he  came  near  my 
chair,  when  he  suddenly  stopped,  became  si- 
lent, and  after  standing  for  a  few  moments,  ! 
he  kneeled  down,  laid  his  hand  on  my  knee, 
and  offered  up  an  eloquent  and  appropriate 
prayer  for  my  restoration.    This  solemn  act 
performed,  he  arose,  walked  quietly  out  of 
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i  '  the  house,  without  speaking  to  any  one,  and 
,eri!  went  directly  home,  a  distance  of  four  miles, 
apparently  a  sane  man. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

E.  Michener. 

Toughkenamon,  \Qth  of  Third  mo.,  1875. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
MODERN  CHRISTIANITY  A  CIVILIZED 


HEATHENISM. 

The  great  popularity  secured,  a  few  years 
ago,  by  the  innocent  brochure,  entitled  "  The 
Fight  in  Dame  Europa's  School,"  was  sure 
to  command  attention  to  a  second  production 
:'T  from  the  same  pen,  even  though  the  title  of 
y  the  book  should  make  it  clear  that  its  author 
if  had  abandoned  politics  for  theology.    It  is, 
I  J  however,  generally  conceded,  that  the  essay — 
]  the  title  of  which  is  given  above — is  of  de- 
i  I  cided  ingenuity  ;  and  we  refer  to  it  here  for 
!•,,]  reasons  presently  to  appear.    It  has  pleased 
i     the  author  to  imagine  a  Hindoo,  who  has  re- 
Jk-ceived  an  English  education,  and  who  is,  by 
profession,  a  lawyer,  as  seated  by  the  very 
comfortable  fireside  of  a  clergyman  of  the 
J  Church  of  England.    The  two  are  supposed 
(  to  be  alone,  and  to  enter  into  a  prolonged  dis- 
T  cussion,  with  the  advantage  as  to  intelligence 
A  on  the  side  of  the  Hindoo,  whose  knowledge 
[  of  the  Christian  system  is,  besides,  quite  as 
,     .accurate  as  his  acquaintance  with  Brahmin- 
J| 'ism.    The  clergyman  is  always  the  defend- 
ant, and  is  not  always  very  successful  in  his 
efforts  to  answer  either  the  arguments  or  the 
captious  suggestions  with  which  his  opponent 
wearies  him.     For  many  of  the  objections 
which  this  reformed  Brahmin  opposes  to  the 
creed  of  his  host  are,  indeed,  criticisms  not 
of  the  system,  but  of  special  or  imperfect 
interpretations  of  it.    So  much  of  the  discus- 
sion as  concerns  questions  of  this  sort  was  of 
easy  construction,  and  is  of  little  interest. 
There  is,  for  example,  no  novelty  in  the  ob- 
jections to  the  doctrine  of  endless  punish- 
ment, so  variously  repeated  as  to  suggest  that 
the  safety  of  Christianity  may  be  involved  in 
the  concession  of  that  tenet.    Nor,  until  we 
are  quite  sure  that  the  chief  purpose  of  Christ's 
coming  was  the  introduction  of  a  new  system 
of  morals,  need  we  be  anxious  as  to  the  re- 
sults of  a  comparison  of  the  precepts  which  He 
incidentally  advanced  with  those  of  other 
teachers.  The  notable  suggestion  of  the  book 
is  that,  Christianity,  rightly  interpreted,  may 
call  for  a  certain  aceticism  on  the  part  of  its 
professional   teachers  wThich  Friends  have 
always  encouraged,  and  with  which  the  ele- 
ments of  our  modern  civilization  would  seem 
to  be  in  strange  contrast.    Assuming  that 
-Christianity  consists  in  imitating  the  outward 
life  of  Christ,  and  in  obeying  His  injunctions 
as  literally  interpreted,  it  appears  that  in  so 


far  as  the  Christian  teacher  of  to-day  is  civ- 
ilized he  has  become  un-Christian.  Not  only 
must  we  count  as  unlawful  the  scientific  spirit 
of  which  our  civilization  is  so  largely  the  re- 
sult, but  the  accidents  that  "  uphold  a  del- 
icate life  "  (as  Woolman  has  it)  are  also  to 
be  condemned.  Indeed,  as  judged  from  the 
point  of  view  assumed  by  the  Hindoo,  the 
Christian  preacher  is  very  persistently  out  of 
order.  The  concessions  and  compliments 
with  which  he  tries  to  make  life  agreeable — 
his  desire  lor  physical  comfort  and  that  his 
friends  may  be  comfortable — all  regard  for 
property  even  as  a  means  for  securing  the 
various  refinements  which  we  value  so  highly 
— all  these  are  said  to  require  from  our 
clerical  friend  the  confession  that  he  is 
strangely  attempting  to  enjoy  one  very  desir- 
able sort  of  life  while  professionally  recom- 
mending another.  There  is,  however,  noth- 
ing new  in  the  substance  of  this  objection. 
Friends  have  always  insisted,  with  varying 
energy,  that  their  teachers  should  attach  lit- 
tle value  to  the  temporal  privileges  our 
modern  civilization  extends  to  them  ;  and  we 
think  they  have  recognized  the  possibility  of 
every  objection  that  is  urged  in  the  book  be- 
fore us.  But  it  is  the  very  general  habit  of 
our  time  to  regard  the  life  of  Christ,  and  the 
lives  of  other  reformers,  as  in  certain  regards 
exceptional.  We  have  assumed  that  the  con- 
centration of  power  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  work  they  have  had  to  do  has  demanded 
of  them  various  aceticisms  not  required  of 
us ;  or  we  assert  that  it  is  impossible  we 
should  find  in  any  record  of  life  on  Asiatic 
plains  the  details  which  could  regulate  exist- 
ence in  a  modern  city.  After  all,  the  nov- 
elty of  the  book  seems  to  come  mainly  of 
the  lively  manner  in  which  the  surroundings 
of  the  old  and  the  new  Christian  life  are  con- 
trasted. S.  C.  Collins. 


THE  COMMON  LOT. 

We  are  prone  to  imagine  that  our  tempta- 
tions are  peculiar ;  that  other  hearts  are  free 
from  secret  burdens  that  oppress  our  energies, 
and  cast  a  cloud  upon  our  joy  ;  that  life  has 
for  others  a  freer  movement  and  a  less  embar- 
rassed way.  But  the  more  we  know  of  what 
passes  in  the  minds  of  others,  the  more  our 
friends  disclose  to  us  their  secret  conscious- 
ness, the  more  do  we  learn  that  no  man  is  pe- 
culiar in  his  moral  experience— that  beneath 
the  smoothest  surface  of  outward  life  lie  deep 
cares  of  the  heart;  and  that,  if  we  fall  under 
our  burdens,  -we  fall  beneath  the  temptations 
that  are  common  to  man,  the  existence  of 
which  others  as  little  suspect  in  us  as  we  do  in 
them.  We  have  but  the  trials  that  are  incident 
to  humanity  ;  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  our 
case ;  and  we  must  take  up  our  burdens  in 
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faith  of  heart  that,  if  we  are  earnest,  and  trifle 
not  with  temptation,  God  will  support  us, 
as,  in  the  past  fidelity  of  his  Providence,  he 
has  supported  others  as  heavily  laden  as  our- 
selves.— J.  H.  Thorn. 


AN  ANSWER. 

The  following  is  an  answer  to  the  question, 
"  At  what  age  do  persons  enjoy  themselves 
most  ?"  which  was  lately  asked  at  a  lyceum 
meeting.  Reference  is  made  to  it  in  our 
"Scraps  from  Unpublished  Letters."  The  age 
at  which  persons  enjoy  themselves  most,  must 
necessarily  depend  upon  the  character  and  the 
circumstances  of  their  lives,  and  this  question 
must  therefore  be  answered  with  reference  to 
general  principles.  My  decision  is  given  in 
favor  of  the  Autumn  of  life,  for  if  the  hopes  of 
Spring  and  the  promises  of  Summer  have  been 
in  some  measure  fulfilled,  and  the  legitimate 
results  of  "  temperate  wishes  and  industrious 
hands"  be  ours,  with  physical  powers  measur- 
ably sustained,  then,  the  additional  advantages 
of  intellectual,  moral,  social  and  religious  ex- 
perience must  give  to  the  Autumn  of  a  well- 
spent  life  the  preponderance  in  the  scale  of  en- 
joyment. A  memory  stored  "  with  thoughts  of 
other  men,"  a  mind  that  has  grown  "  famil- 
iar with  its  own,"  a  heart  rendered  compas- 
sionate toward  the  erring,  through  the  recol- 
lection of  its  own  mistakes,  and  grateful  for 
the  goodness  and  mercy  that  have  followed  it 
through  life,  "  from  seeming  evil  still  educing 
good,"  are  surely  advantages  worthy  to  be 
weighed  against  the  hopes  and  aspirations, 
and  elasticity  of  youth.  And,  although  we 
grant  that 

"Not  a  year  but  pilfers  as  it  goes 
Some  youthful  grace  that  age  would  gladly  keep," 

Yet- 

"  On  the  gradual  sloping  pathway 

Where  the  passing  years  decline, 
Gleams  a  golden  love-light  falling 

Far  from  upper  heights  divine  ; 
And  the  shadows  from  that  brightness 

Wrap  them  softly  in  their  fold, 
Who  unto  celestial  whiteness 

Walk  by  way  of  growing  old." 

The  poet  Whittier  says,  in  describing  the 
Autumn  of  life : 

The  woods  shall  wear  their  robes  of  praise, 

The  South  wind  softly  sigh, 
And  fair,  calm  days  in  golden  haze 

Melt  down  the  amber  sky. 

No  longer  forward  nor  behind 

I  look  in  hope  and  fear, 
But,  grateful,  take  the  good  I  find, 

The  best  of  now  and  here. 

All  as  God  wills,  who  wisely  heeds 

To  give  or  to  withold, 
And  knoweth  more  of  all  my  needs 

Than  all  my  prayers  have  told  1 


Enough  that  blessings  undeserved 

Have  marked  my  erring  track, 
That  wheresoe'er  my  feet  have  swerved, 

His  chastening  turned  me  back. 

That  care  and  trial  seem  at  last, 

In  memory's  sunset  air, 
Like  mouniain  ranges  overpast,, 

In  purple  distance  fair. 

That  all  the  jarring  notes  of  life- 
Seem  blending  in  a  psalm. 

And  all  the  angles  of  the  strife 
Slow  rounding  into  calm. 

And  so  the  shadows  fall  apart,. 

And  so  the  westwinds  play  ; 
And  all  the  windows  of  my  heart 

I  open  to  the  day. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer.. 
"  PREACHING." 

My  attention  was  called  to  a  communica^ 
tion  in  Friends'  Intelligencer  in  regard  to> 
preaching.  While  reading  the  article  my 
mind  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  indis- 
pensable need  of  charity.  I  would  like  the 
writer  of  that  communication  to  read  the 
"  thirteenth  chapter  of  first  Corinthians," 
and  all  of  us  to  profit  thereby.  Brethren,  be 
kind,  loving  and  charitable  one  unto  another, 
Oh !  let  us  have  the  mind  that  was  in  the 
blessed  Jesus,  and  then  all  jealousies  and  pre- 
judices will  be  swallowed  up  in  love  divine? 
and  we  be  enabled  to  go  to  a  public  friend 
who  we  conceive  is  not  ministering  under  the 
anointing  power  of  the  great  Master  of  as- 
semblies, in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  charity 
and  gentleness,  feeling  our  own  shortcomings 
and  frailties,  and  communing  with  him  or 
her,  as  the  case  may  be ;  perhaps  we  will  find 
it  is  not  the  friend  that  is  off  the  track,  but 
ourselves.  And  now,  a  kind  and  loving  word 
to  the  standard-bearers  of  the  Society.  Oh,  dig 
deep,  and  sit  low,  and  wait  upon  the  Lord, 
that  you  may  renew  your  strength !  Mind 
your  stepping-stones  ;  fan  no  fire  of  your  own 
kindling ;  but,  dear,  precious,,  exercised  pil- 
grims, my  heart  goes  out  to  you  in  the  deep 
flowing  of  tender  sympathy  and  love  !  Oh, 
abide  in  deep  humility  and  patience  under 
the  hand  of  thy  Heavenly  Teacher  and 
Guide,  and  as  you  wait  thus,  in  true  poverty 
of  spirit,  ability  will  be  given  to  stand  up  in 
the  assemblies  of  the  people  in  the  power  of 
the  Most  High,  and  your  hearers  will  be 
reached  and  tendered,  truth  shall  reign  over 
all,  and  your  cup  shall  be  overflowingly  filled 
with  the  fullness  of  divine  life,  light  and  con- 
solation !  Let  those  who  have  not  had  a  gift 
of  the  ministry  intrusted  to  them  be  ve*y 
kind,  loving  and  tender  to  those  that  have. 
Oh,  friends,  be  not  hasty  in  your  judgment 
and  censure  upon  your  brethren  and  sisters 
in  the  ministry,  but  constantly  bear  them  up 
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in  your  arms  of  faith  and  prayer !  When  we 
■are  all  bound  together  in  the  ties  of  sweet 
^charity  and  love,  bearing  one  another's  bur- 
dens, and  so  fulfilling  the  law  of  the  Lord, 
then,  indeed,  we  shall  realize  the  promise  of 
'God,  as  recorded  in  Isaiah  li,  "  For  the  Lord 
will  comfort  Zion:  He  will  comfort  all  her 
waste  places ;  and  He  will  make  her  wilder- 
mess  like  Eden  ;  and  her  desert  like  the  gar- 
den of  the  Lord ;  joy  and  gladness  shall  be 
found  therein,  thanksgiving  and  the  voice  of 
melody,"  and  we  need  not  look  back  to  the 
fathers  and  mothers,  for  our  father  will  be 
our  God.    There  are  many  now  under  the 
preparing  hand  of  the  Lord  among  the  ranks 
of  the  young  and  rising  generation,  and  I 
feel  to  say  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  standard  bearers  shall  be  raised  from 
among  these,  who  shall  be  as  youthful  Davids, 
not  depending  upon  the  armor  which  Saul 
offered,  but  going  forth  with  the  sling  and 
smooth  stone;  not  in  words  or  arguments  of 
their  own,  but  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;  for 
none  ever  trusted  in  the  Lord  and  were  con- 
founded. 

In  conclusion,  dear  friends,  be  faithful, 
and  set  such  an  example  before  those  who 
are  looking  up  to  you,  that  it  may  not  be 
asked  of  you.  Where  are  those  tender  lambs 
that  I  committed  to  your  care?  When  they 
are  crying  for  bread  do  not  give  them  a  stone, 
but  let  your  lives  preach  to  them,  as  well  as 
your  words,  "  Follow  me,  as  I  follow  Christ." 

E.  N. 

Park  Ridge,  III.,  2d  mo.  28th,  1875. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Dear  Friend, — The  following  extracts 
from  the  last  letter  received  from  our  valued 
friend,  Mary  Pike,  evince  her  sweet  and  lively 
state  of  mind  and  also  her  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  her  friends  and  of  the  Society,  al- 
though for  a  long  time  her  feeble  health  had 
prevented  her  mingling  with  her  friends  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  "sweet  counsel  to- 
gether." If  given  a  place  in  the  "Intelligen- 
cer "  it  may  be  grateful  to  her  widely  scattered 
friends  to  find  such  greenness  and  sweetness 
in  old  age.  M.  S.  L. 

West  Phila.,  11th  Month,  22d,  1874. 

My  dear  Friend, — A  proclamation  has 
gone  forth  that  to-day  is  tq  be  a  "  day  of 
thanksgiving."  Many,  very  many  blessings 
have  been  showered  upon  us  that  demand  our 
gratitude;  and  much,  very  much  has  occurred 
to  humble  us.  Thine  of  the  23d  was  gladly 
received  after  a  long  silence.  Sympathy  is 
■a  precious  gift  which  may  be  cultivated  and 
thus  expand.  Surely  there  is  much  that  comes 
to  our  knowledge  that  loudly  calls  for  it,  and 
8nucli,  very  much  unseen  by  the  outward  eye, 


and  unheard  by  the  outward  ear  that  equally 
demauds  it !  I  crave  for  myself  to  be  brought 
by  Divine  mercy  to  that  low  state  of  mind, 
where  there  is  a  true  discernment  of  things. 

We  have  not  known  about  you  for  a  long 
time,  though  feeling  an  interest  in  thy  best 
welfare  every  way.    The  mention  of  thy  late 
indisposition,  and  particularly  thy  deafness, 
produced  a  feeling  of  sympathy  in  my  mind. 
I  know  it  is  a  great  privatiou  of  which  those 
who  have  never  experienced  it  cannot  form 
any  idea.   I  hope  thy  hearing  will  be  restored. 
As  we  progress  in  the  pathway  of  life  we  find 
that  its  pleasures  one  by  one  depart.  When 
"rural  sights  and  rural  sounds"  become  dim, 
we  have  the  unspeakable  privilege  of  turning 
to  that  which  is  spiritual  and  invisible  for 
consolation.     What  a  valuable,  precious  gift 
is  bestowed  upon  the  true  believer  in  the  ever 
blessed  truth,  the  "  revelation  of  God  to 
man !  "    A  sure  foundation  to  build  our  hopes 
upon!    I  have  read  many  of  the  records  of 
Friends  in  England  that  are  very  discourag- 
ing, still  I  hope  a  remnant,  both  there  and 
here,  will  be  preserved.  Now,  dear  friend,  let 
me  very  affectionately  recommend  thee  to  the 
one  Great  Physician  of  value,  who  can  cure 
every  malady.    Accept  our  united  love.  As 
ever,  thy  interested  friend,     Mary  Pike. 


a  suggestion. 

[The  following  remarks  accompanied  the 
notice  of  the  death  of  a  Friend  whose  fune- 
ral occurred  at  the  same  hour  of  the  usual 
mid-week  meeting,  in  consequence  of  which 
both  gatherings  were  smaller  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  been.  We  invite  attention  to 
the  suggestions  contained  in  them,  with  the 
hope  that  they  will  meet  with  the  considera- 
tion they  merit. — Eds.] 

The  practice  that  some  persons  are  falling 
into  of  fixing  the  hours  for  funerals  at  such 
time  as  will  interfere  with  the  regular  hour 
for  meetings  for  divine  worship  at  the  meet- 
ings where  the  deceased  have  been  members, 
is  one  that  should  be  guarded  againsUas  much 
as  possible.  In  many  iustauces,  the  members 
who  are  in  the  regular  habit  of  attending 
their  religious  meetings  are  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  of  paying  the  last  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  their  deceased  neighbors,  without 
neglecting  their  meetings,  when,  by  a  little 
care  and  thoughtful ness,  the  difficulty  might 
be  avoided.  . 

If  Friends  were  to  adopt  the  practice  ot 
having  the  funerals  of  all  their  members  to 
meet  at  the  meeting  house,  it  is  believed  a 
great  benefit  would  arise  from  it,  as  the  sol- 
emnity of  the  occasion  would  be  promoted  by 
all  the  company  being  comfortably  seated, 
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and  if  any  verbal  communication  was  made, 
all  would  be  able  to  hear.  Another  advan 
tage  would  be  realized,  in  the  country,  by 
having  their  horses  better  provided  for  at  the 
meeting-sheds,  which,  in  inclement  weather,  is 
no  small  consideration.  I.  E. 

Third  month,  1875. 


TRUTH  TELLING. 

He  has  gone  but  a  little  way  in  this  matter 
who  supposes  that  it  is  an  easy  thing  for  a 
man  to  speak  the  truth,  "  the  thing  he  trow- 
eth  " ;  and  that  it  is  a  casual  function  which 
may  be  fulfilled,  at  once,  after  any  lapse  of 
exercise.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  man 
who  would  speak  the  truth  must  know  what 
he  troweth.  To  do  that  he  must  have  an  un- 
corrupted  judgment.  But  some  people's  judg- 
ments are  so  entirely  gained  over  by  vanity, 
selfishness,  passion,  or  inflated  prejudices,  and 
fancies  long  indulged  in ;  or  they  have  the 
habit  of  looking  at  everything  so  carelessly, 
that  they  see  nothing  truly.  Again,  to  speak 
truth,  a  man  must  not  only  have  that  martial 
courage  which  goes  out  with  sound  of  drum 
and  trumpet,  to  do  and  suffer  great  things, 
but  that  domestic  courage  which  compels  him 
to  utter  small-sounding  truths  in  spite  of 
present  inconvenience  and  outraged  sensitive- 
ness or  sensibility.  Truth-telling,  in  its  high- 
est sense,  requires  a  well-balanced  mind.  For 
instance,  much  exaggeration,  perhaps  the 
most,  is  occasioned  by  an  impatient  and  easily- 
moved  temperament,  which  longs  to  convey 
its  own  vivid  impressions  to  other  minds,  and 
seeks  by  amplifying  to  gain  the  full  measure 
of  their  sympathy.  But  a  true  man  does  not 
think  what  his  hearers  are  feeling,  but  what 
he  is  saying. — Arthur  Helps. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
MARRIAGE  AMONGST  THE  INDIANS. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  the  read- 
ers of  Friends'  Intelligencer  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  Indian  life,  to  know  something 
of  their  habits  and  mode  of  conducting  the 
marriage  rite.  They  seem  never  to  have  at- 
tached any  sanctity  to  this  relation,  the 
husband  feeling  justified  in  deserting  his  wife 
upon  the  slightest  provocation,  whether  real 
or  imaginary,  and  seeking  another  whom  he 
could  very  readily  find,  provided  he  had 
"  ponies  "  enough  to  render  an  equivalent — 
the  number  depending  upon  the  value  placed 
by  the  parents  upon  their  child. 

In  many  instances  girls  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  years  of  age  have,  without  notice, 
been  taken  from  school,  the  price  paid,  and 
they,  against  their  will,  borne  by  their  cap-, 
tors  to  some  "  tepee,"  where  they  are  domi- 
ciled as  the  wife. 


Usually,  when  a  scholar  is  absent  fro 
school  a  search  is  instituted  immediately,  t 
learn  the  cause,  and  the  fact  above  stated  ha 
frequently  been  the  result  of  the  investiga 
tion.  In  some  instances  the  captors  hav 
been  ready  to  give  them  up,  provided  they 
could  get  their  property  back  again. 

This  seems  to  have  been  an  established  cus 
torn  amongst  the  Indians,  and  like  man 
others,  will  be  hard  to  eradicate.  For  the 
past  three  or  four  years  strong  efforts  have 
been  made  to  bring  about  a  different  state  o 
things,  by  convincing  tbem  that  there  is  a 
better  way  of  doing,  and  that  they  cannot 
hold  their  allotments  in  lands  unless  there  is 
a  change  in  this  respect. 

Several  couples  belonging  to  this  Agency- 
have  been  married  by  Friends'  ceremony, 
four  of  them  recently,  belonging  to  the  Wis- 
consin Indians.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
though,  that  the  sight  would  be  considered  a, 
singular  one  to  those  unaccustomed  to  their 
behavior.  The  manner  of  proceeding  is  to 
have  an  interpreter  present,  and  after  the 
ceremony  has  been  repeated  for  them,  to  have- 
it  interpreted  to  them,  they  assenting.  It  is- 
difficult  to  prevail  upon  them  to  wash  and 
brush  themselves  up  for  the  occasion,  or  to 
look  upon  it  as  any  other  than  one  of  merri- 
ment, all  laughing  heartily  when  the  words 
husband  and  wife  are  interpreted.  The  last 
couple  married,,  however,  were  sober  and  well 
behaved,  and  they  all  seemed  pleased  to  have 
the  certificate  with  the  signatures  and  green 
seal  to  display. 

One  bride  walked  away  at  the  close  of  the 
ceremony,  and  seated  herself  on  the  floor  by 
the  stove.  We  had  some  difficulty  in  per- 
suading her  that  such  conduct  was  not  in 
keeping  with  the  occasion  ;  and,  finally,  witb 
the  promise  of  a  slice  of  cake,  she  arose  from 
the  floor  and  took  her  seat  beside  her  hus- 
band. Congratulations  were  then  offered  and 
kind  wishes  expressed  for  their  future  welfare,, 
after  which  the  company  quietly  dispersed,, 
and  retired  to  their  homes.  E. 

Winnebago  Agency,  Third  mo.,  1875. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
LOCAL  INFORMATION. 
GREEN  PLAIN  MONTHLY  MEETING. 

This  Meeting  is  composed  of  two  small" 
meetings,  viz^  Green  Plain,  held  in  a  neigh- 
borhood of  Friends,  near  to,  and  at  equal 
distance  from  South  Charleston  and  Selma, 
Clark  county,  Ohio,  and  Oakland  indulged 
meeting,  located  about  three  miles  from  Ce- 
darville.  The  Monthly  Meeting  is  held  here 
(at  Oakland)  the  Fourth-day  following  each 
quarter,  and  at  Green  Plain  the  intervening; 
months. 

This  Monthly  Meeting  was  very  small  at 
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first,  but,  forty  years  ago,  there  commenced 
moving  to  the  neighborhood  a  number  of 
families,  among  them  several  ministers,  and 
the  little  silent  meeting  grew  so  large  that 
the  log  meeting-house  was,  on  First-day,  fre- 
quently filled.  Things  went  on  smoothly  for 
a  time,  till,  perhaps  from  over  zeal  on  the 
one  part,  and  a  lack  of  genuine  sympathy  on 
the  other,  differences  arose  which  resulted  in 
a  division,  and  Green  Plain  Meeting,  a3  ac- 
knowledged by  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  was 
again  very  small.  Yet  there  was  life  in  that 
little  band,  and  they  faithfully  met  at  the 
house  of  a  Friend  (the  others  having  taken 
the  meeting-house)  until  they  could  build, 
which  was  done  in  a  short  time.  The  Meet- 
ing has  continued  -to  grow  or  to  decrease  in 
proportion  as  Friends  moved  to  and  from  the 
neighborhood,  or  were  removed  by  death,  or 
who,  having  grown  into  manhood  or  woman- 
hood, lost  interest  in  the  Society,  till  now  the 
Particular  Meeting  numbers  about  forty. 
There  have  been  meetings  laid  down  and  the 
members  attached  to  this,  who,  being  remotely 
situated,  are  not  included  in  this  estimate. 
Though  there  seems  to  be  an  awakening 
among  the  members,  it  is  feared  that  their 
advancement  is  retarded  by,  may  I  not  say, 
an  aversion  that  appears  to  exist  with  some, 
to  any  change  or  moving  out  of  the  beaten 
tracks  of  our  predecessors.  I  have  been  a 
member  of  this  Monthly  Meeting  for  over 
forty  years.  E.  M.  Warner. 

Selrri'Zj  Ohio. 


^SCRAPS^ 

FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS 


....  Our  dear  has  finished  her  win- 
ter work,' with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
visits.  I  wish  I  could  give  thee,  verbatim, 
the  remarks  she  made  on  returning  her  min- 
ute last  Fourth  day.  After  informing  us  that, 
in  accomplishing  the  service  for  which  she 
obtained  a  minute  three  months  ago,  her  mind 
had  settled  into  quiet  peacefulness  ;  and,  al- 
luding gratefully  to  those  who  had  aided  her 
in  carrying  it  out,  she  said,  in  substance,  that, 
in  going  from  house  to  house,  her  mind  had 
been  clothed  with  a  feeling  of  love,  and  a  de- 
sire to  enkindle  the  spark  of  Divine  life  in 
all.  That  her  feelings  had  been  peculiarly 
drawn  to  the  young  and  younger  portion  of 
•  the  Society,  in  whom  she  often  found  a  tender- 
ness of  spirit  which  had  strengthened  and 
encouraged  her.  She  concluded  by  saying  to 
those  of  her  elder  friends,  who  were  some- 
times discouraged  about  the  future  of  our  So- 
ciety, that  she  believed  her  message  to  them 
was,  "Joseph  is  yet  alive."  The  deep  feeling 


that  pervaded  the  meeting  did  not  need 
words  to  manifest  it,  though  there  was  some 
appropriate  expression.  There  have  been 
upwards  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  visits 
paid,  not  including  a  number  of  our  members 
(principally  men  in  boarding-houses)  who  met, 

on  several  evenings  by  invitation,  at   's 

house. 

To  recur  to  what  I  said  about  the  deep 
feeling  not  needing  words.  I  sometimes  fear 
that  in  the  encouragement  that  is  often  given 
to  express  what  we  feel,  we  are  in  danger  of 
forgetting  that  silence  is  sometimes  more  ex- 
pressive than  words.  If  we  accustom  our- 
selves to  look  for  words  on  all  occasions,  m 
shall  have  no  skill  in  interpreting  tilenoe. 
The  speech  that  grows  out  of  silence  is  gener- 
ally wise  speech  ;  but  not  so  when  we  speak 
for  fear  our  silence  will  be  misunderstood  ; 
lest  some  one  will  think  we  thought  so  and  so. 

Since  becoming  interested  in  these  family 
visits  of  Our  friend,  I  have  thought  whether 
they  are  likely  to  be  long  continued  among 
us.  I  believe  they  are  less  frequent  than  they 
used  to  be,  and  the  labor  attendant  upon  vis- 
iting our  large  and  scattered  membership  in 
this  city  is  every  year  increased.  Will  the 
time  ever  come,  1  wonder,  when  we  shall  find 
it  advisable  to  break  up  into  little  commun- 
ities, in  which  it  will  be  possible  to  feel  like 
one  family,  knowing  each  other,  and  sympa- 
thizing in  each  others'  joys  and  sorrows  ?  Re- 
ligious family  visits  might  then  become  an 
institution,  ii',  indeed,  their  rarity  may  not 
be  the  reason  that  they  peculiarly  awaken  re- 
ligious thoughtfulness.  There  is  a  solemn 
gathered  feeling  on  these  occasions,  not  real- 
ized to  the  same  extent,  I  think,  in  our  public 
religious  meetings,  perhaps  because  the  silence 
therein  has  become  a  form,  and  there  is  more 
to  dissipate  the  thoughts. 

I  thought  thou  might  be  pleased  to  know 
my  views  in  regard  to  the  happiest  period  of 
life,  and  therefore  have  concluded  to  send  thee 
the  enclosed.  Whittier's  beautiful  poem,  from 
which  I  have  quoted  so  largely,  has  suffered 
some  culling  and  some  transposition  of  verses, 
at  my  hands,  as  the  occasion  seemed  in  my 
judgment  to  require.  But  is  it  not  a  charm- 
ing production?  One  of  his  very  loveliest? 
To  me  it  is  one  of  those  things  that  we  grow 
toward,  by  contemplating  it,  as  we  do  toward 
the  teachings  of  the  Master.  For  is  it  not  a 
reproduction  by  means  of  the  reflection  of  the 
light  of  Christ's  image?  Cowper  says, 
"  The  soul  whose  sight  all  quickening  grace  renews. 

Takes  the  resemblance  of  the  good  she  views; 

As  diamonds,  stripped  of  their  opaque  disguise. 

Reflect  the  noon-day  glories  of  the  skies/' 
Thou  and  I  are  certainly  congenial  in  out 
appreciation  of  Whittier. 
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It  is  sweet  to  know  that  thou  art  fulfilling 
thy  mission  with  peace  to  thyself  and  benefit 
to  others.  The  dear  Father  leads  His  children 
in  very  different  paths  in  accordance  with 
their  various  adaptations,  and  although,  as 
Holland  says,  "The  soul  that  throws  itself 
wide  open  to  all  that  is  made  for  it,  will  find 
itself  full,"  yet  I  think  the  shape  as  well  as 
the  amount  of  the  contents  will  resemble  the 
vessel,  in  its  conformation.  Trusting  that  His 
loving  arm  may  continue  to  sustain  percept- 
ibly the  spiritual  nature  that  leans  upon  it 
through  all  the  dispensations  of  life,  I  am 
lovingly  thine. 


The  tendency  to  confine  instruction  in  our 
First-day  Schools  to  the  Bible  is  a  continual 
source  of  anxiety  to  me.  It  seems  so  much 
more  important  to  teach  the  inspiration  that 
is  in  the  present— using  the  Bible  merely  to 
illustrate  some  poinf,  or  picking  out  the  golden 
sentences  from  it. 

I  often  read  to  my  class  about  the  circula- 
tion of  the  sap  in  plants,  how  it  resembles  our 
own  circulation ;  about  the  brain  and  nerves 
of  animals ;  the  uses  of  water,  &c,  thus 
striving  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  won- 
ders of  God's  power  and  goodness,  and  how 
every  created  thing  is  endowed  with  all  the 
qualities  necessary  for  the  position  it  is  to  oc- 
cupy. By  thus  turning  their  minds  to  the 
Book  of  Nature,  I  think  I  have  made  them 
feel  a  closer  acquaintance  with  their  Heavenly 
Father,  because  their  eyes  begin  to  trace  Him 
everywhere. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  3,  1875. 

Notice. — We  again  ask  our  Western 
Friends  to  send  us  information  in  regard  to 
the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  sufferers,  and  the 
amount  of  assistance  that  will  be  required  to 
carry  them  through  the  present  need.  There 
are  many  Friends  who  have  notified  us  of  a 
willingness  to  contribute  as  soon  as  one  or 
more  responsible  persons  in  the  West  are 
named  to  whom  bank  checks  may  be  sent. 

Social  Advantages. — Those  of  us  whose 
home  is  in  the  place  of  our  nativity,  who  are 
surrounded  by  kindred  and  many  friends, 
and  to  whom  all  the  advantages  of  social  life 
are  accessible,  cannot  properly  estimate  the 
privations  of  the  many  who  are  strangers, 
either  in  a  large  city  or  perhaps  in  a  country 
place,  and  who  are  consequently  shut  out  from 


social  enjoyments  which  especially  belong  to 
the  family  circle.  It  may  be  well  for  those 
who  are  favorably  situated  in  this  respect  to 
look  around  them  with  a  willingness  to  share 
their  advantages  with  the  solitary,  to  whom  a 
social  evening,  spent  with  congenial  friends, 
is  a  rare  pleasure.  If  our  sympathetic  con- 
cern is  thus  awakened,  the  formation  of  pri- 
vate reading  circles  opens  a  ready  opportu- 
nity for  its  manifestation.  These  circles,  gath- 
ered in  our  homes,  are  not  unfrequently  the 
means  of  introducing  the  lonely  into  other 
homes,  and  friendships  thus  formed  are  some- 
times promotive  of  good,  even  beyond  what 
may  be  derived  from  listening  to  instructive 
reading.  They  may  also  awaken  in  the  young 
a  taste  for  intellectual  pursuits,  which  will 
draw  them  away  from  mere  sordid  pleasures 
or  animal  enjoyments,  in  which  lie  many  a 
snare,  so  covertly  hidden  that  the  inexper- 
ienced are  often  entrapped  before  they  per- 
ceive their  danger.  Perhaps  our  young  men 
are  more  specially  thus  exposed,  and  surely 
it  should  not  only  be  a  pleasure,  but  may  be 
acknowledged  to  be  a  Christian  duty,  owing 
at  least  to  those  who  are  of  the  same  house- 
hold of  faith  with  ourselves,  to  offer  them,  so 
far  as  we  can,  a  participation  in  some  of  the 
pleasures  that  belong  to  a  home. 

Social  enjoymenia  often  exert  a  preserving 
influence,  by  bringing  different  natures  into 
pleasurable  contact.  Native  asperities  are 
softened;  rough  corners  are  smoothed;  the 
temptations  to  seek  after  selfish  indulgences 
are  lessened,  and  we  are  made  conscious  that 
we  are  not  to  live  for  ourselves  alone.  If, 
then,  it  is  in  our  power  to  open  a  way  for  any 
to  partake  of  these  enjoyments,  and  to  derive 
these  benefits,  let  us  not  fail  in  doing  that 
little.  Small  though  the  work  may  be,  and 
unimportant  as  it  may  appear  to  many, 
it  may  aid  us  to  reach  that  condition  to 
which  the  language  will  be  addressed,  "  She 
hath  done  what  she  could." 


Penal  Discipline. — Our  attention  has 
been  called  to  this  important  subject  by  the 
reception  of  the  Report  of  the  Eastern  State 
Penitentiary,  which  covers  the  statistics  of  the 
years  1873-4,  and  embraces  what  it  terms 
the  "Judicial  Period,"  from  1829  to  1874, 
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the  Inspectors  during  that  time  having  been 
appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

By  the  new  Constitution  that  power  is 
transferred  to  the  Governor,  who  has  recently 
re-elected  the  former  Board  of  this  institu- 
tion. We  consider  this  a  wise  proceeding,  as 
one  of  the  evils  of  prison  government,  as 
practiced  in  many  kindred  institutions,  is  the 
frequent  change  of  officials  through  political 
influence,  "  a  crime,"  designated  in  the  re- 

I  port  of  the  E.  S.  P.,  "of  greater  magnitude  in 
its  effects  upon  society  than  many  of  those 
for  which  punishment  by  imprisonment  is  in- 
flicted." The  knowledge  essential  for  the 
successful  administration  of  penal  discipline 
is  not  intuitive,  but  must  be  gained  through 
a  course  of  study  and  observation.  It  is  a 
science  which  has  not  hitherto  claimed  un- 
prejudiced investigation.  The  term  "solitary 
confinement"  has  been  at  once repellant  and 
delusive.  This  is  manifested  in  the  false  no- 
tions which  prevailed  to  a  marvelous  extent 
in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  inmates  of 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  where  the  "  individ- 
ual treatment  system  "  is  more  nearly  car- 
ried out  than  in  any  other.  The  crowded 
condition  of  the  prison  renders  it  impossible 
to  adhere  to  it  in  all  cases,  the  number  of 
prisoners  exceeding  the  number  of  cells  ;  but 
all  departures  from  the  "separate  system" 
occasions  regret  to  those  who  have  the  ref- 
ormation of  the  convicts  as  well  as  the  pro- 

i  tection  of  society  at  heart.  Some  of  the 
officers  of  this  Penitentiary  have  been  in  its 
service  from  twelve  to  thirty-four  years.  The 

i  greatest  number  of  prisoners  at  any  one 
period  during  last  year  was  697,  and  the  low- 
est 613.    It  is  painful  to  observe  that  most 

J  of  the  commitments  are  of  those  under  twenty - 

[  five  years  of  age,  and  a  number  ranging  from 
seventeen  to  twenty  years. 

,  Of  the  278  prisoners  received  during  the 
year,  259  were  unapprenticed,  which  isattrib- 
i  uted  in  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  the 
|  "various  "  trades  union  "  societies  discourage 
the  apprenticing  of  boys  to  any  mechanical  em- 
ployment. Nearly  all  were  unskilled  in  the 
use  of  tools  and  had  to  be  instructed  in  some 
handicraft.  "Some  give  evidence  of  a  de- 
cided mechanical  genius,  and  soon  become 
proficient  in  their  art,  while  others  continue 


to  be  '  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  ' 
to  the  end  of  their  time."  The  baneful  effects 
of  intemperance  are  grievously  apparent.  2 1 7 
of  the  whole  number  admitted  in  1874,  ac- 
knowledge they  were  addicted  to  the  use  of 
intoxicating  drinks.  "  Of  those  discharged, 
142  received  the  benefit  of  the  commutation 
law.  One  was  pardoned  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  37  by  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania. 

"Most  of  the  offences  committed  were  of  a 
minor  character  and  punished  by  a  withhold- 
ing of  the  usual  privileges  of  evening  light, 
books,  etc.,  and  a  diet  of  bread  and  water. 
The  dark  cell  is  a  dernier  resort ;  21  prison- 
ers have  been  subjected  to  its  punishment  for 
grave  offences.  This,  in  a  population  of  #96, 
is  2*34  per  cent." 

The  elaborate  statistics  which  the  "  Re- 
port" contains  will  interest  those  only  who 
are  conversant  with,  or  especially  interested 
in  penal  discipline ;  but  the  logical  manner  in 
which  the  subject  of  the  Pennsylvania  system 
is  treated  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Inspectors,  R.  Vaux,  renders  it  worthy  the 
consideration  of  intelligent  and  benevolent 
minds.  It  is  valuable  as  showing  the  mod- 
ifications through  which  the  system  has  passed 
from  what  was  first  called  the  "  solitary  sys- 
tem "  to  that  which  was  correctly  termed  the 
"separate  system,"  and  now  to  the  improved 
and  modified  form  of  the  "  individual  sys- 
tem of  convict  discipline." 

"  The  Inspectors  regard  their  duty  still  to 
be,  calmly  to  treat  this  important  subject.  BO 
that  in  time  the  intelligence  of  the  people  will 
rise  above  any  mere  prejudice."  During  all 
these  years  of  controversy  and,  indeed,  hostil- 
ity, they  have  been  conscious  that  the  system 
contained  the  elements  of  success  and  ultimate 
triumph,  and  have  devoted  themselves  to  per- 
fecting its  administration  and  the  adoption  of 
such  reforms  as  would  bring  about  these  re- 
sults. :i  The  objections  which  it  has  to  meet 
in  this  country  arise  chiefly  from  the  delusion 
that  demands  a  penitentiary  discipline  which 
makes  a  profit  to  the  State."  "  Self-support- 
ing is  the  test  of  prisons  and  penitentiaries, 
and  those  systems  are  regarded  best  which 
yield  the  largest  pecuniary  returns  from  con- 
vict labor.  The  progress  of  social  science  has 
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left  the  sordid  and  the  selfish  among  the  false 
doctrines  of  that  material  dispensation  which 
idolizes  gain  and  denies  to  man  the  inherent 
right,  even  in  his  convict  condition,  to  every 
beneficial  influence  which  Christianity  or  civ- 
ilization has  in  its  power  to  bestow.'' 

"A  comparison  with  any  other  system  of 
convict  treatment  in  which  the  profit  made 
from  convict  labor  is  not  the  test,  the  'separate 
system,'  has  for  many  years  shown  itself  supe- 
rior in  all  that  relates  to  discipline,  health, 
improvement  in  the  physical  and  mental  con- 
dition of  convicts,  their  reformation,  and  the 
protecting  of  society  against  the  organized 
crime-class,  which  is  becoming  so  ungovern- 
able." 

It  is  asserted  "  that  under  this  system  the 
convict  is  better  enabled  to  correct  his  life? 
change  his  habits,  strengthen  his  resolves  for 
amendment,  is  more  directly  and  positively 
subjected  to  improving  influence?,  more  read- 
ily enabled  to  understand  the  object  of  his 
punishment  and  avail  himself  of  its  purposes, 
and  more  effectively  protected  against  tempta- 
tion on  regaining  his  liberty,  and  secured 
against  the  force  of  contamination  by  inter- 
mingling with  the  crime  class  in  populations, 
than  under  any  other  now  in  operation,  either 
in  the  United  States  or  Europe." 

MARRIED. 

KESTER  — RUDY.— At  Race  street  Meeting- 
house, Philadelphia,  on  Third-day  afternoon,  Third 
month  23d,  under  the  care  of  a  Committee  of  Darby 
Monthly  Meeting,  of  which  the  groom  is  a  member, 
Townsend  W.,  son  of  John  and  the  late  Ann  J. 
Kester,  and  Catharine  J.,  daughter  of  William  P. 
and  Caroline  Rudy,  all  of  Philadelphia. 


DIED. 

BURR.— On  the  evening  of  the  22d  ult.,  at  Ger- 
mantown,  Philad-  Iphia,  Mary  F.,  daughter  of  David 
T.  and  the  late  Caroline  F.  Burr,  in  her  25th  year. 

Though  prostrated  in  early  womanhood  by  wast- 
ing disease,  this  beloved  young  Friend,  in  her  de- 
parture, has  not  left  her  work  unfinished.  Giving 
herself  to  others  in  the  sweet  charity  of  self-sacri- 
fice, her  sho/t  life  was  marked  by  a  faithfulness  that 
is  worthy  of  imitation.  She  was  the  light  and  joy 
of  the  home  circle,  from  which  her  mother  had  been 
taken  while  the  children  were  yet  young. 

She  allowed  no  unnecessary  obstacle  to  interfere 
with  her  duty  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  of  which, 
from  conviciion,  she  became  a  consistent  member, 
and,  as  long  as  she  was  able,  filled  her  place  at  meet- 
ing on  First-days  and  in  the  middle  of  the  week.  In 
Germantown  First-day  School  she  was  an  efficient 
worker,  and  in  the  organization  of  the  sewing- 
school,  took  an  active  interest,  attending  as  a 
teacher  while  she  was  able,  and  when  confined  to 


the  house,  too  weak  to  render  other  service,  too 
comfort  in  basting  work  for  the  little,  busy  fingei 
of  the  children. 

To  thoFe  who  are  seeking  for  highest  good  i 
works  of  mercy  and  consecration  to  a  religious  lif 
the  example  of  this  young  Friend  will  be  a  strengt 
and  encouragement. 

HAVIL  AND  —At  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  on  th 
13th  of  Third  month,  1875,  Susan  A.,  widow  ( 
Willis  Haviland,  in  the  81st  year  of  her  age  :  a  r« 
spected  member  of  Oswego  Monthly  Meeting.  H* 
life  was  gentle,  and  her  end  was  peace. 

LIPPINCOTT.—  Suddenly,  at  Westfield,  N.  J.,  o 
the  3d  of  Sixth  month,  1874,  Oliver  P.,  son  of  Isaia 
and  Mary  Ann  Lippincott,  in  the  28th  of  his  age. 

LIPPINCOTT.— At  his  late  residence,  Westfieh 
N.  J.,  on  the  16th  of  Third  month,  1875,  after  a  lin 
gering  illness,  Isaiah  Lippincott,  aged  61  years  ; 
member  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting. 

WAY. — On  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  Third  montl 
1875,  at  her  residence  in  Half  Moon,  Centre  countj 
Pa.,  Mary,  widow  of  the  late  John  Way,  aged  7 
years. 

Her  disease  was  a  very  suffering  one,  which  sh 
bore  with  Christian  patience  and  resignation  fo 
about  ten  weeKs,  often  evincing  to  those  around  he 
that  she  was  looking  forward  to  a  higher  life,  whe: 
freed  from  the  pains  of  the  body. 

She  was  a  useful  member  of  Centre  Meeting,  fo 
nearly  fifty  years,  and  filled  the  station  of  Elder  fo 
many  years.  She  was  of  a  very  energetic  nature 
and  manifested  a  lively  interest  in  the  First-da; 
School,  which  she  always  attended  when  in  health 
In  those  places,  as  well  as  in  the  home  circle,  th 
vacancy  will  long  be  felt.  One  of  her  greates 
pleasures  was  to  entertain  her  friends,  and  from  he 
door  the  poor  went  not  empty  away. 

To  her  children  is  left  the  sweet  assurance  tha 
she  is  now  where  she  longed  to  be,  in  company  witl 
the  loved  ones  of  her  family  who  have  gone  before 

Her  remains  were  taken  to  the  meeting-house  oi 
the  4th,  where  a  large  and  impressive  meeting  wa 
held. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
No.  41. 
(Continued  from  page  74.) 

SUEZ  AND  CAIRO. 

Morning  rose  pleasantly  at  Suez,  on  Twelftl 
month  8th,  and  we  step  out  upon  the  elevate c 
platform  in  front  of  the  hotel  to  see  the  beautj 
of  the  dawning  behind  the  mountains  of  Sinai 
The  Red  Sea,  or  at  least  the  extremity  of  the 
western  arm  thereof,  lies  before  us— not  any 
more  red  than  the  Black  Sea  is  black.  It  is 
delicately  blue,  while  the  mountain  ridge  o: 
yonder  land  in  the  background  is  tinged  rosy 
purple  by  the  rising  day.  Quiet  contempla 
tion  is  not  allowed  us,  however.  The  Aral: 
dragoman  sees  us,  and  comes  running  up  tc 
know  what  use  we  propose  to  make  of  a  day 
at  Suez.  Will  we  take  a  boat  and  embark 
with  him  and  three  donkeys  for  a  few  miles 
sail  over  the  sea  and  a  one  mile  ride  over  tht 
sands  to  the  wells  of  Moses  ?  or,  he  points  tc! 
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the  white  tents  of  an  encampment  about  a 
mile  away  to  the  northeast,  which  he  says  is 
for  the  Mecca  pilgrims  from  Cairo,  who  are 
to  arrive  to-day,  will  we  take  donkeys  and 
go  to  see  them  in  state,  and  to  see  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Suez  march  out  to  meet  them  in  all 
possible  pomp  ?  "  The  Caravan,  by  all  means, 
0  Dragoman  !  Get  donkeys  for  us,  and  we 
rel  will  go  immediately  after  breakfast."  Break - 
lf:  fast  is  soon  disposed  of,  and  we  hasten;  but 
before  we  can  get  off,  the  report  of  a  cannon 
<n  announces  the  arrival  of  the  pilgrims,  and  the 
!|  golden  opportunity  to  see  the  reception  of  the 
I  Faithful  is  lost  forever  !  When  we  arrive  on 
the  ground,  the  whole  company  has  dis- 
mounted, the  camels  and  donkeys  are  resting 
on  the  friendly  sands,  the  tents  are  pitched, 
the  morning  meal  is  being  prepared,  and 
many  of  the  multitude  are  engaged  in  a  sort  of 
j,  devotional  dance  to  a  rude,  discordant  chant. 
The  Governor  of  Suez,  in  his  gold- embroidered 
ivestments,  is  on  the  ground,  and  our  drago- 
man also  points  out  the  official  whom  he  calls 
IPasha  or  Governor  of  the  Caravan.  This  per- 
isonage  is  clad  in  glittering  array,  and  is  at- 
tended with  a  retinue  of  servants,  some  of 
swhom  bear  swords  and  some  whips.  He  is 
r«j  rather  a  venerable  looking  man,  with  a  mild, 
J  benevolent  countenance,  and  I  ask  our  oracle 
y  what  the  business  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Caravan  may  be.  "He  go  along,"  says  the 
ktj  oracle,  "  and  he  pay  all  the  money  ;  and  if 
any  man  be  bad  he  beat  him."  Such  is  the 
primitive  simplicity  of  Arab  ideas  of  govern- 
ment !  As  we  walk  round  we  find  family 
groups  of  women,  with  their  faces  partially 
as)  unveiled,  and  they  salute  us  with  great  polite- 
ness as  we  pass.  They  are  decently  dressed, 
and  evidently  self-respecting  people,  certainly 
of  a  much  higher  class  than  we  commonly 
meet  with  in  Mohammedan  lands.  Here  is 
an  interesting  picture.  A  rather  handsome, 
intellectual-looking  Egyptian,  in  clean  white 
turban  and  blue  robe,  is  seated  on  the  ground 
surrounded  by  a  ring  of  happy-looking  little 
children,  who  look  up  smilingly  as  we  ap- 
proach. The  father  welcomes  us  in  good 
English,  and  asks  us  if  we  are  from  London. 
We  tell  him  we  are  from  America  ;  and  then, 
since  he  understands  our  language,  we  try  to 
express  our  great  interest  in  seeing  this  cara- 
van of  pilgrims  and  our  admiration  of  the 
little  people  about  him.  These  are  all  his 
children,  he  tells  us,  proudly,  and,  pointing 
out  a  feeble  old  man  near  by,  says,  not  less 
proudly,  "This  is  my  father."  It  is  quite  a 
privilege  to  get  this  glimpse  of  the  brighter 
side  of  Mohammedan  life,  and  to  see  that 
filial  affection,  fatherly  pride  and  womanly 
gentleness  and  hospitality  are  to  be  found 
here  amid  the  sands  of  Suez  as  well  as  in 
Christian  and  civilized  lands. 


We  stand  awhile  to  watch  an  Indian  jug- 
gler perform  some  of  his  tricks ;  and  theD, 
picking  our  way  among  the  tent  pins  and 
stooping  under  the  ropes,  we  find  ourselves 
just  at  the  entrance  of  the  Pasha's  tent,  and 
in  the  very  presence  of  that  magnate.  He  ia 
sitting  a  la  Turk  on  a  divan  at  the  end  of  the 
canvas  saloon,  and  sees  us  a9  we  are  about  to 
retreat.  He  rises  politely  and  sends  a  servant 
to  invite  us  to  enter  ;  so  we  accept  the  cour- 
tesy and  approach  the  presence  of  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful,  who  receives  us  and 
shakes  hands  with  great  cordiality,  inviting 
us  to  sit  beside  him  on  his  divan.  He  s  peaks 
only  Arabic,  but  our  dragoman  translates 
for  us,  and  we  answer  his  questionings  and 
compliments  through  this  dark  medium.  In 
front  of  us  are  two  broad  strips  of  Persian 
carpet,  and  on  each  side  of  these  stand  the 
servants  of  the  Pasha  with  their  eyes  upon 
the  master,  ready  to  obey  his  every  behest. 
Some  are  armed  with  mighty  swords  and 
some  with  whips  scarcely  less  terrific,  and  are 
ready  to  execute  the  will  of  the  Pa^ha  and 
obey  his  nod.  He  asks  us  from  what  land  we 
come  and  where  we  have  been  traveling,  and 
is  much  interested  to  hear  that  we  have  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  and  have  visited 
the  Sacred  Rock  in  the  Mosque  of  Omar. 
Have  we  come  so  far  without  any  husbands? 
he  inquires,  and  smiles  at  the  affirmative 
reply,  remarking,  that  he  supposes  we  are 
sisters.  "  No  ;  only  friends,"  we  tell  him  ;  and 
then  invite  him  to  make  a  visit  to  our  coun- 
try in  1876,  when  our  nation  will  be  just  100 
years  old.  Our  dragoman  makes  a  slight 
mistake  here,  and  informs  the  Pasha  that  we 
say  our  governor  will  then  be  one  hundred 
years  old.  "Mashalla!"  exclaims  our  host, 
incredulously,  and  we  inquire,  and  find  out 
the  mistake,  and  correct  it,  when  the  Pasha 
nods,  and  says  he  would  be  glad  to  see  our 
country.  Then  an  attendant  brings  Turkish 
coffee  in  delicate  little  cups  in  silver  hold<  re, 
and  we  sip  it  after  the  approved  method,  and 
then  rise  to  take  our  departure,  with  many 
thanks  for  our  most  kind  reception.  He 
thanks  us  for  the  visit,  and  send-  a  -mini 
with  us  to  show  us  the  chief  objects  of  the  pro- 
cession. 

The  journey  to  Mecca  takes  four  or  five 
months,  and  must  be  quite  an  important  event 
in  the  simple  lives  of  the  followers  of  the 
prophet.  From  this  point  (Suez),  after  rest- 
ing two  days,  they  cross  the  northern  part  of 
the  Sinai  peninsula  to  El  Akaha,  at  the  end 
of  the  Eastern  Gulf,  and  continue  their  march 
through  Arabia  to  Mecca.  Here  there  are 
various  ceremonies  to  be  performed.  They 
walk  at  least  seven  times  round  the  Kaaba, 
or  Temple  of  Mecca,  kiss  the  black  stone, 
take  water  from  the  holy  well  of  Zemzem, 
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-visit  the  hill  of  Zafa  and  the  Omra,  and  then, 
70.000  strong,  proceed  to  the  holy  hill  of 
Arafat.  The  pilgrims  annually  collected  here 
from  all  the  nations  of  Islam,  are  supposed  to 
reach  this  number,  and  so  needful  is  it  that 
the  concourse  should  not  fall  below  70,000, 
that  angels  are  supposed  to  come  down  to 
supply  any  deficiency.  Wonderful,  indeed, 
are  the  superstitions  of  the  Orientals  ! 

We  spent  the  afternoon  of  this  eventful  day 
wandering  about  the  town  of  Suez  and  along 
the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  We  gathered  the 
tiny  and  perfect  little  spiral  shells  which  we 
had  seen  made  into  necklaces  in  Jerusalem, 
and  some  pearly  cones  of  great  beauty  and 
delicacy.  The  name  "  red,"  we  are  told,  is 
not  from  any  sea  weed,  or  coral,  or  color 
about  the  sea,  or  from  the  tints  of  the  over- 
looking mountains,  but  it  was  probably  the 
'Greek  literal  translation  of  Edom,  "red." 

_  The  chief  historical  interest  of  Suez  is  de- 
rived from  its  having  been  supposed  to  be  the 
spot  near  which  the  Israelites  crossed  the  Red 
Sea  under  the  guidance  of  Moses  and  the  host 
of  Pharaoh  was  overwhelmed ;  but  modern 
investigators  have  agreed  to  locate  this  place 
further  north. 

The  next  morning,  the  ninth  of  the  month, 
is  cloudy  at  the  hour  of  dawning.  The  tran- 
sit of  Venus,  so  eagerly  awaited  for  by  as- 
tronomers, occurs  at  an  early  hour ;  but  those 
observers  who  have  chosen  this  place  as  a 
point  of  observation  will  be  likely  to  have  a 
grievous  disappointment,  though  the  air  is 
clear  and  the  sky  very  pure  and  blue  through 
the  breaking  canopy  of  cloud. 

At  eight  o'clock,  we  take  our  places  in  the 
car,  and  take  a  last  look  at  the  blue  sea  and 
at  the  rosy  peaks  of  Sinai,  with  which  we 
have  such  distant  acquaintance.  On  the  right, 
we  get  a  grand  view  of  the  range  of  Gebel 
Attakah. 

These  heights,  which  form  the  northwestern 
barrier  to  the  Red  Sea,  are  of  exceptional 
beauty  and  intensity  of  color,  varying  with 
every  hour  of  the  day,  and  with  every  change 
in  the  distribution  of  the  clouds.  One  writer 
describes  the  heights  as  "  black -violet,"  and,  at 
times,  the  colors  and  shadows  might  be  so 
named.  Here  is  the  most  delightful  of  win- 
ters, a  cool  bracing  air,  a  warm  sunshine,  the 
Nile  waters  and  a  rising  vegetation  of  palms, 
bananas,  accacias,  and  many  graceful  forms 
of  plant  life  to  which  I  cannot  give  a  name, 
marking  the  course  of  the  fresh-water  canal. 
I  specially  admired  a  tall  reed  which  was 
crowned  with  feathery  bloom,  scarcely  less 
elegant  than  the  plumes  of  the  ostrich,  and 
the  low  heath-like  Tamarisk  which  crouched, 
tree-like,  in  the  arid  sands  on  the  left  of  us. 
Our  first  station  is  Shaloof,  where  the  line 
approaches  very  near  the  Suez  Canal.  This 


is  the  point  which  students  have  conjecture 
10  be  the  scene  of  the  exodus  of  the  childre 
of  Israel ;  the  Red  Sea  having,  at  that  remo 
time,  probably  extended  northward  to  ti 
Bitter  Lakes. 

As  we  wait  here  a  few  moments,  the  min 
can  recur  to  the  drear  early  day,  when  th 
most  afflicted  race  chose  to  dare  the  toil  ar 
suffering  of  the  waterless,  trackless  dese 
sand  rather  than  abide  longer  in  the  ferti 
land  of  the  Pharaohs,  under  merciless  oppre 
sors.    It  was  a  wondrous  act  of  faith  ! 

Passing  on  from  this  point,  we  soon  con 
in  sight  of  the  southern  and  smaller  of  tho; 
inland  seas,  called  the  Bitter  Lakes.  Tht 
we  skirt  the  border  of  the  Greater  Basin,  ha 
ing  the  fresh-water  canal  always  between  tl 
railway  and  the  sea,  and  arrive  near  noonda 
at  station  Serapeum.  The  French 
given  this  name  to  the  village  on  the  cana 
from  the  circumstance  of  some  ruins,  suppos< 
to  have  belonged  to  an  old  temple  of  Serapi 
having  been  found  in  the  vicinity.  Then  o; 
ward  we  go  again  to  the  northward,  and  the 
to  the  eastward  to  Ismailia,  where  the  trai 
pauses  a  while,  but  we  do  not  descend  fro: 
the  carriage,  preferring  to  enjoy  the  curioi 
motley  scene  at  the  depot  from  our  elevatioi 
In  due  time  we  are  off  again  to  the  west,  tl 
fresh-water  canal  keeping  us  company,  ar 
reminding  us  that  soon  we  will  leave  the  de 
ert  and  find  the  fertile  banks  of  the  etern; 
Nile. 

We  pause  at  Mahsamah  station,  and  a. 
informed  that  we  are  now  in  the  very  cei 
tre  of  the  Land  of  Goshen  (Gen.  xlvii,  6 
or  Land  of  Rameses  (Gen.  xlvii,  11).  In  tl 
neighborhood  is  a  lake  formerly  filled  wii 
water  during  the  high  Nile,  now  utilized  I 
the  fresh-water  canal.  We  stop  an  hour  i 
Zagazig,  and  here  we  walk  about  a  little,  b| 
fear  to  wander  far  from  the  station  lest  | 
should,  by  mischance,  be  cast  away  in  a  tow 
which  boasts  no  inn.  We  are  now  in  the  fe 
tile  Delta,  and  this  place  is  the  centre  of  tl 
trade  of  the  surrounding  district.  There  a: 
a  few  respectable-looking  houses ;  but  we  we: 
more  interested  in  the  humble  mud  hutsdow 
by  the  water  side.  We  climb  down  the  bani 
walk  into  the  open  enclosure  of  one  of  tl 
huts,  and  are  admitted  within  the  low  do 
to  the  interior.  A  little  fire  of  charcoal  w; 
burning  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  which  w< 
not  more  than  eight  by  ten  feet  in  area,  ai 
about  six  feet  high.  There  was  no  chimne 
and  only  a  little  opening  in  the  wall,  defend* 
by  a  few  sticks,  to  answer  for  a  window ;  § 
the  Egyptian,  who  showed  us  his  house,  e1 
dently  thought  it  good  enough,  for  he  d 
hesitate  to  accept  the  inevitable  backshee! 
which  we  offered  for  the  privilege  of  seeing 

Just  after  leaving  Zagazig,  the  road  ru: 
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close  to  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  Bu- 
bastis, said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
jincient  cities  of  Egypt.  Herodotus  describes 
it  as  standing  higher  than  any  other  place 
in  Egypt,  aud  commends  its  temple  to  the 
goddess  Bubastis  as  most  pleasant  to'  the 
eye,  surrounded  with  canals  of  Nile  water 
and  shaded  with  trees.  The  gateway  was 
sixty  feet  high,  and  was  ornamented  with 
beautiful  figures  nine  feet  in  height,  and  great 
Stately  trees  and  sculptured  figures  adorned 
the  temple  itself,  in  which  was  the  statue  of 
the  goddess  Bubastis.  But  we  see  nought  of 
this  ;  it  is  a  confused  mass  of  ruins,  though 


lie. 


I  doubt  not  we  would  find  much  of  interest, 


if  we  could  spend  an  hour  or  two  here. 

We  are  now  in  a  fertile  and  wooded  land, 
and  many  kinds  of  birds  quite  new  to  me  are 
to  be  seen  on  the  water  side  or  upon  the  green 
fields.  Here  is  a  wide  field  of  interest  for  the 
ornithologist,  for  it  is  stated  that  Egypt  has 
some  250  kinds  of  birds,  and  all  that  I  saw 
looked  like  new  acquaintances.  A  handsome 
white  bird,  of  the  wader  kind,  I  think,  was 
very  abundant,  and  is  called  by  some  the  ibis. 
This  is  not  its  right  name,  however,  it  being 
the  buff-backed  heron  (Ardetta  russata).  The 
fearlessness  and  the  abundance  of  the  birds 
were  beyond  anything  I  had  ever  observed 
elsewhere;  but  we  had  no  opportunity  to 
make  observations  of  any  value.  The  sun 
sinks  lower  and  lower,  and  finally  goes  down 
in  golden  glory  behind  the  feathery  palms 
and  delicate  acacias,  and  the  shades  of  night 
have  fallen  when  we  enter  the  city  of  Cairo. 
An  omnibus  at  the  station  receives  us,  and  we 
are  speedily  conveyed  to  Shepheard's  Hotel. 
Here  we  find  a  large  company  of  English 
and  American  travelers,  many  of  whom  we 
have  met  pleasantly  before,  and  here  we 
spend  our  first  day  in  Cairo.  At  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  friend,  and  also  of  the  Amer- 
ican consular  agent,  we  moved  on  the  next 
day  to  the  Hotel  d'Orient,  which  is  quite  as 
well  situated,  better  furnished,  cleaner,  and 
blessed  with  a  far  better  cuisine,  for  a  consid- 
erable less  price. 

The  city  of  Cairo  was  founded  by  the  Mos- 
*Illem  conquerors  of  Egypt,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  tenth  century,  and  the  name  is  derived 
from  Kaher,  and  signifies  "  victorious."  It 
was  the  residence  of  the  caliphs,  and  the  cap- 
ital of  their  dominions  until  the  overthrow  of 
the  Mamelukes  sovereignty  by  Sultan  Selim, 
in  1517,  when  it  became  the  capital  of  the 
Turkish  province  of  Egypt.  It  was  captured 
by  the  French  in  1798,  after  the  battle  of  the 
Pyramids,  and  remained  three  years  in  their 
possession,  when  it  was  again  retaken  by  the 
Turks  and  English  in  1801.  In  1811  Mehe- 
met  Ali,  by  the  destruction  of  the  Mame- 
lukes,   attained   almost  absolute  power  in 


Egypt,  and  made  many  improvements  in  his 
capital  city.  But  the  present  Kheoive,  Ismail 
Pasha,  is  the  author  of  most  of  the  changes 
which  have  transformed  Cairo  iuto  a  sem- 
blance of  a  European  capital. 

The  city  has  an  oblong  shape,  and  occupies 
an  area  of  more  than  three  square  miles.  It 
has  been  compared  to  a  bird  seated  on  a  hill, 
the  whole  of  which  it  covers  with  outspread 
wings;  and  the  traveler  who  enters  is  aston- 
ished at  the  vast  changes  whi'  h  are  being 
wrought  in  this  oriental  city.  Much  is  crude 
and  ill  judged,  we  would  think,  and  it  seems 
strange  recklessness  for  any  government  to- 
continue  expending  vast  sums  in  decorating 
and  glorifying  a  capital  city,  while  even  the 
oppressive  taxes  under  which  the  people  groan 
cannot  pay  the  interest  on  their  present  in- 
debtedness. But  the  work  of  widening,  pav- 
ing and  straightening  the  avenues  ;  of  repair- 
ing, renovating  and  rebuilding;  of  planting 
and  watering,  goes  bravely  on,  and  we  are 
most  unsympathetic  guests  if  we  do  not  grow 
into  sympathy  with  these  efforts  to  make  of 
Cairo  a  place  of  artistic  splendor  like — and 
yet  how  unlike — Paris.  Here,  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  city,  is  an  artificial  looking  gar- 
den, of  the  French  style,  with  imposing  gate 
ways,  broad  open  spaces,  cool  grottoes,  springy 
seats  of  iron,  lamps  like  great  gorgeous  tulips, 
close-clipped  shrubbery,  lakes  and  fountains. 
The  intense  sunshine  of  this  semi-tropic,  al- 
most rainless  land,  makes  incessant  watering 
the  rule,  by  means  of  which  a  semblance  of 
green  turf  is  produced,  which  is  certain ly 
grateful  to  the  eye — a  kind  of  pleasant  sur- 
prise in  this  region  ;  but  whether  the  result  is 
proportionate  to  the  cost  is  a  question  we  do 
not  have  to  consider. 

Europeans  build  great  palm  houses  of  glass, 
and  furnish  generous  fires,  to  imitate  the  more 
generous  warmth  of  Africa,  and  coax  into 
development  a  few  representatives  of  the 
stately  race  of  Palma ;  but  the  Egyptian  must 
smile  at  these  heroic  efforts,  remembering  the 
glory  of  the  columnar  trees,  with  feathery 
crowns  of  most  graceful  plumes,  which  wave 
against  the  pure  skies  of  his  native  land,  even 
as  we  smile  to-day  over  this  patient  effort  to 
emulate  the  velvety  turf  of  our  cool,  showery 
meads.  Here  are  pretty,  light  carriages  of 
the  Paris  kind,  which  stand  invitingly,  await- 
ing occupants  ;  but  one  feels  little  inclination 
to  ride,  seeing  the  sorrowful,  miserable  horses 
which  are  harnessed  to  them.  Donkeys,  too, 
ready  caparisoned,  are  always  ready ;  but 
they,  too,  bear  the  marks  of  merciless  usage, 
and  no  thought  of  pity  ever  seems  to  enter 
the  hearts  of  the  swarthy  little  savages  who 
are  their  taskmasters. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  point  of  interest  to  the- 
traveler  in  Cairo  is  the  Museum  of  Antiqui- 
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ties  at  Boolak.  In  company  with  two  other 
Americans,  we  rode  out  to  the  plain,  cheap 
structure  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  which 
holds,  it  is  asserted,  the  most  valuable  collec- 
tion of  Egyptian  remains  in  the  world.  We 
enter  a  dusty  garden  inclosure,  and  pause  to 
note  the  solid  and  simple  sarcophagi  of  red 
granite,  which  stand  thus  in  the  outer  courts. 
They  are  me*rely  cubical  boxes,  of  great 
weight,  one  of  which  bears  on  each  of  its  four 
faces  the  words,  in  hieroglyphics,  "  The  King's 
Son."  They  belong  to  the  very  ancient  days 
— to  the  time  of  Cheops.  These  days,  accord- 
ing to  the  interesting  researches  and  discov- 
eries of  the  indefatigable  August  Mariette, 
the  French  archaeologist,  whom  Ismail  Pasha 
has  made  "  Mariette  Bey,"  "  Director  of  the 
Department  for  Preserving  the  Antiquities  of 
Egypt,"  were  the  time  of  the  greatest  glory 
of  Egyptian  art. 

We  walk  forward  to  the  edge  of  the  enclo- 
sure, and  find  ourselves  on  the  high  and 
crumbling  bank  of  the  Nile,  looking  towards 
the  dim,  distant  plain  of  the  Pyramids,  and 
then  turn  and  enter  the  building,  and  find 
ourselves  among  the  coffins,  sarcophagi  and 
statues,  which  are  inevitable  in  all  museums 
of  the  remains  of  Egypt.  Two  remarkably 
life-like  statues,  of  painted  limestone,  arrest 
the  attention  immediately  on  entering,  and 
these,  we  learn,  belong  to  the  days  of  the  old- 
est civilization  of  Egypt.  There  is  dignity, 
power,  aspiration,  grace  in  these  figures — 
how  unlike  the  placid,  not  to  say  stupid,  re 
pose  of  the  later  days ! 

In  the  words  of  a  recent  traveler  *  "  They 
have  no  prescribed  solemnity  of  expression, 
in  closed  lips,  steadfast  eyes,  and  hands  rest- 
ing flatly  on  the  knees,  as  in  the  statues  chis 
eled  2,000  years  later.  They  beam  with  a 
frank,  free,  naive  apprehension  of  Nature, 
and  exhibit  the  activity  of  an  art  which  is 
just  about  to  overcome  the  last  stubborn  re- 
sistance of  the  material."  One  of  the  figures 
represents  a  priest,  another  a  civil  official, 
and  the  colors  were  of  remarkable  perfectness, 
looking,  indeed,  as  if  applied  yesterday,  in- 
stead of  6,000  years  ago.  We  pause  with  cu- 
rious interest  to  scan  the  weak,  placed  face  of 
the  Pharaoh  of  Red  Sea  memory,  and  then 
turn  aside  to  the  right  hand,  where  is  shown 
the  noble  Canopic  stone,  a  limestone  slab  six 
feet  high,  on  which,  as  on  the  Rosetta  stone 
of  Champollion,  is  beautifully  engraved  the 
same  document  in  Greek,  Hieroglyphic  and 
Demotic  characters,  thus  making  another  key 
with  which  to  unlock  Egyptian  mysteries, 
Facing  this,  is  a  group  in  black  granite,  rep- 
resenting the  Hyksos  or  Shepherd  Kings, 
who  usurped  the  government  of  Egypt  about 


*  Bayard  Taylor. 


2,200  years  B.  C.  and  held  rule  near  five  cei 
turies.  The  faces  are  of  the  Tartar  typ 
having  long  narrrow  eyes,  prominent  brows 
projecting  cheek  bones,  large  wide  mouth 
aod  thick  beards. 

Among  the  multitude  of  statues  and  antic 
uities  of  various  kinds,  which  are  like  those 
saw  in  the  British  Museum  and  in  other  m 
tional  collections,  we  find  a  noble  and  moi 
stately  sitting  statue  in  black  granite,  whic 
is  proved  by  the  inscription  on  the  base  to  b 
the  royal  builder  of  the  second  Pyramid  ( 
Geezeh.  The  face'  is  majestic,  intellectua 
most  kingly,  and  every  part  of  the  work  i 
admirably  executed,  showing  that  Egyptia 
art  at  that  remote  period  had  reached  a  hig 
degree  of  excellence. 

Yet  more  striking  in  its  vivid  life-lik 
character  is  the  wooden  statue  belonging  t 
the  age  of  Cheops,  which  is  called  "  the  ol 
village  magistrate."  The  figure  is  abou 
three  feet  eight  inches  in  height,  and  i 
carved  out  of  sycamore  wood,  which  is  no\ 
extremely  hard  with  age  It  represents 
stout  middle-aged  man,  holding  in  one  ham 
a  long  staff,  while  the  other,  clenched,  hang 
at  his  side.  The  only  garment  is  a  clotJ 
about  the  loins  that  falls  to  his  knees.  Th 
face  •  is  most  interesting,  indicating  benev 
olence,  activity,  cheerfulness  and  high  intel 
ligence.  The  lips  seem  to  almost  smile,  an( 
the  eyes  are  wonderful  imitations  of  nature 
The  lashes  are  thin  rims  of  bronze,  the  white 
opaque  quarts;  the  iris  of  rock  crystal,  an< 
in  the  centre  of  each  is  set  a  small  crysta 
with  many  faces,  which  from  every  side  re 
fleets  a  keen  point  of  light  like  the  huinai 
eye.  It  is  an  astonishing  thought  that  thi 
representation  of  a  noble  and  gracious  man 
hood,  this  masterpiece  of  art,  is  6,000  year 
old. 

There  are  other  statues,  very  recentl}  dis 
covered,  and,  it  is  believed,  of  a  still  earlie 
origin,  which  represent  a  fine  and  nobl 
race,  far  more  energetic  and  aspiring  thai 
that  which  ruled  in  Egypt  in  the  later  ages 
of  far  antiquity.  The  marked  change  in  ex 
pressonis  by  some  judicious  writers  believec 
to  be  due,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  despotic 
limitations  of  the  religion  of  Egypt,  which  let 
to  dead  formalism,  priestcraft,  despotism 
and,  of  course,  to  the  decadence  of  Art. 

We  turn  away  from  the  wonderful  collec- 
tion, feeliDg  that  many  visits  will  be  requirec 
to  do  it  even  scant  justice.  I  cannot  under 
take  to  describe  the  large  case  of  jewelry 
supposed  to  have  been  the  ornaments  of  the 
mother  of  king  Amosis,  who  overthrew  the  dy 
nasty  of  the  shepherd  kings  about  1700  B.  0. 
nor  of  the  many  household  articles,  imple 
mtnts  of  trade,  food,  &c,  which  throw  S( 
much  light  upon  the  domestic  life  of  the  peo 
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s\e  who  dwelt  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  from 
1000  to  3000  B.  C. 

Another  day  in  Cairo  is  devoted  to  a  visit 
to  the  ruins  of  Heliopolis,  to  the  Virgin's 
tree,  and  to  the  so-called  tombs  of  the  caliphs. 
We  drive  northward,  along  a  very  good  road, 
in  many  places  shaded  by  fine  trees,  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  passing  encampments  of 
troops,  palaces  of  Egyptian  magnates,  and 
J  beautiful   plantations,  irrigated   with  Nile 
water,  in  which  palms,  vines,  oranges  and 
lemons  are  flourishing,  and  past  the  historic 
ground  where  Sultan  Selim  gained  his  decis- 
ive victory  in  1517,  which  made  Egypt  a 
Turkish  province,  and  where  the  French,  un- 
der Kleber,  overthrew  the  Turks  in  1800. 
We  reach  the  spot,  and  stand  in  the  presence 
of  a  noble  obelisk,  of  red  granite,  said  to  be 
the  oldest  in  Egypt,  the  king  whose  name  it 
bears  having  been  the  founder  of  the  twelfth 
dynasty — perhaps  3000  B.  C.    The  obelisk  is 
buried  near  six  feet  in  the  rich  alluvial  soil, 
iwhich  is  now  clothed  in  a  luxuriant  crop  of 
young  clover.   It  rises  62  feet  4  inches  above 
the  present  level,  or  68  feet  2  inches  above 
the  pavement  beneath,  and  has  inscriptions 
ion  each  of  its  four  mighty  faces,  which  bear 
record  of  its  erection.     Except  this  grand 
imonumental  stone,  scarce  anything  remains 
of  the  famous  and  learned  city  of  Heliopolis, 
the  "  House"  or  the  "Abode  of  the  Sun," 
where  the  father-in-law  of  Joseph  performed 
priestly  offices,  and  where  Moses  was  educated, 
under  royal  auspices,  in  all  the  learning  of 
the  Egyptians.    We  do  not  care  to  clamber 
over  the  dreary  pile  of  ruined  walls  over  yon- 
der, nor  will  we  trample  down  the  waving 
clover  to  reach  the  half  arch  in  the  other 
direction,  which  marks  one  of  the  ancient 
gateways.  We  may  dream,  if  we  will,  of  the 
far  off  day  when  the  Grecian  sages  came  to 
this  city  for  instruction  in  the  sciences,  and 
gathered  lore  from  the  priests  of  Heliopolis, 
before  the  Grecian  Ptolemies  established  a 
new  seat  of  learning  in  Alexandria. 
P  Returning,  we  pause  a  few  minutes  to  see 
the  sycamore-tree,  beneath  whose  shadow  the 
Holy  Family,  tradition  eays,  reposed  alter 
the  flight  into  Egypt.    It  is  a  mighty,  old 
tree,  gnarled,  decayed,  cut  and  defaced  by 
egotists,   but  still   manifesting   much  vital 
energy.    I  shall  not  speculate  as  to  whether 
1  it  is  indeed  1,870  years  old,  yea  or  nay. 
I  And  now  we  direct  our  driver  to  take  us 
I  forthwith  to  the  Tombs  of  the  Sultans,  or,  as 
they  are  more  correctly  called,  the  Tombs  of 
the  caliphs.  He  refuses  positively,  saying,  the 
road  is  too  heavy  and  his  horses  cannot  draw 
the  carriage  through  the  sand.  We  insist  and 
he  protests,  but  I  am  astonished  to  find  that,not- 
withstanding  the  most  violent  protestation,  he 
does  drive  out  into  the  desert  toward  the  min- 


arets and  domes  which  mark  the  resting-place 
of  royal  dust.  It  is,  indeed,  a  hard  road  for 
the  carriage,  and  we  willingly  alight  and 
walk  through  the  heavy  sand,  rather  than 
witness  the  distress  of  the  poor  horses.  At  our 
urgent  pleading,  the  driver  lays  aside  his 
tfrrible  whip,  and  walks  ahead  leading  the 
laboring  steeds  ;  and  thus  we  reach  the  ruined 
city  of  tombs  which  the  mediaeval  sultans 
built  for  their  ashes.  "  They  are  not  tombs 
at  all,  but  mosques!"  I  think,  but  we  enter 
the  portals,  and  find  the  tombs  within.  They 
belong  to  the  15th  century,  and  it  is  simply 
wonderful  that  such  costly  and  stately  me- 
morial temples  should  have  been  suffered  to 
sink  to  ruin  in  less  than  400  years.  The  sands 
of  the  desert  are  all  round  them,  and  the 
ancient  hills  keep  guard  above  them  ;  but 
they  are  very  surely  sinking  to  ruin.  Relic 
hunters  take  the  very  stones  from  the  tessel- 
lated floors,  and  break  off  portions  of  the 
delicately-carved  wood-work  of  the  interior, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  one  to  preserve  these 
interesting  historic  buildings,  which,  ere  long, 
will  sink  to  earth,  and  be  buried  beneath  the 
desert  sands.  S.  R. 

Cairo)  Twelfth  mo.  15th,  1874. 


INSPIRATION. 
•BY  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

Life  of  Ages,  richly  poured, 

Love  of  God,  unspent  and  free, 
Flowing  in  the  prophet's  word 

And  tbe  people's  liberty  ! 
Never  was  to  chosen  race 

That  unstinted  tide  confined  ; 
Thine  is  eveiy  time  and  place, 

Fountain  sweet  of  heart  and  mindl 
Secret  of  the  morning  stars, 

Motion  of  the  oldest  hours, 
Pledge  through  elemental  wars 

Of  the  coming  spirit's  powers  ! 
Rolling  planet,  flaming  sun, 

Stand  in  nobler  man  complete  ; 
Prescient  laws  thine  errands  run, 

Frame  the  shrine  lor  Godbead  meet. 
Homeward  led,  the  wondering  eye 

Upward  yearned  in  joy  or  awe, 
Found  the  love  that  waited  nigh, 

Guidance  of  Thy  guardian  law. 
In  the  touch  of  earth  it  thrilled  : 

Down  from  mystic  skies  it  burned  ; 
Right  obeyed  and  passion  stilled 

Its  eternal  gladness  earned. 
Breathing  in  the  thinker's  creed, 

Pulsing  in  the  hero's  blood, 
Nerving  simplest  thought  and  deed, 

Freshening  time  with  truth  and  good, 
Consecrating  art  and  song, 

Holy 'book  and  pilgrim  track, 
Hurling  floods  of  tyrant  wrong 

From  the  sacred  limits  back- 
Life  of  Ages,  richly  poured. 

Love  of  God,  uuspent  aud  free, 
Flow  still  in  the  prophet's  word 

And  the  people's  liberty  ! 
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Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God ;  and 
renew  a  right  spirit  within  me.  Ps.  li,  10.  A 
new  heart  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new  spirit 
will  I  put  within  you ;  and  I  will  take  away 
the  stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and  I  will 
give  you  a  heart  of  flesh.  Ezek.  xxxvi,  26. 


If  the  heart  of  a  nation  could  be  made  wise 
and  right,  its  institutions  and  laws  could  not 
long  remain  radically  wrong. 


NOTICES. 

Third-day  Evening  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Green 
street  Meeting-house,  on  the  6th  of  Fourth  month, 
at  7£  o'clock. 


PHILADELPHIA  FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Germantown 
Meeting-house,  od  Sixth-day  evening,  Fourth  month 
9th,  at  8  o'clock.  Tiie  several  schools,  &c,  are  de- 
sired to  forward  reports,  with  names  of  delegates, 
to  Robert  Tilney,  1016  Goates  street,  prior  to  7th 
inst.,  so  that  they  may  be  condensed  for  forwarding 
to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association. 

An  essay  is  expected  on  "  What  are  the  Objects 
Sought  to  be  Attained  by  the  Establishment  of 
First-day  Schools  ?" 

Benjamin  Hallowell,  Jr.,  Clerk. 


FRIENDS'  CHARITY  FUEL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  closing  meeting  of  the  season  will  be  held 
this  (Seventh-day)  evening,  at  8  o'clock.  Further 
revision  of  rules  to  be  again  considered. 

Alfred  Moore,  Clerk. 


FRIENDS'  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Stated  meeting  at  820  Spruce  street,  on  Fourth- 
day  evening  next,  Fourth  month  7th,  at  8  o'clock. 
All  interested  are  invited. 

N.  E.  Janney,  Sec.  War.  J.  Jenks,  Prest. 


A  regular  meeting  of  the  Bucks  county  First-day 
School  Union  will  be  held  at  Edgewood,  Friends' 
school-house,  on  the  10th  of  Fourth  month,  at  10 
A.  M.  Friends  from  a  distance  will  take  the  6.55 
A.  M.  train  from  Kensington  for  Greensburg. 


BURLINGTON  FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 

Will  be  held  at  the  Mount,  on  Seventh-day,  Fourth 
month,  10th,  1875,  at  10  A."  M.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  same  will  meet  at  the  same  mor- 
ning.   All  interested  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

Mary  J.  Garwood, 
Martha  C.  De  Cou, 

Clerks. 


ITEMS. 

Within  the  past  month  severe  storms  have  oc- 
curred in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  On 
the  14th  of  Third  month,  the  town  of  Rienzi,  Miss., 
was  visited  by  a  tornado,  which  lasted  half  an  hour, 
and  caused  great  destruction  of  life  and  property. 
Two  churches  were  among  the  buildings  destroyed, 
and  a  number  of  persons  were  severely  injured! 
The  loss  of  property  in  the  town  is  estimated  at 


$150,000.  A  severe  storm  of  rain  and  hail  sw 
over  Corinth  and  its  vicinity,  in  the  same  St 
flooding  the  rivers  and  damaging  railroads  and  fr 
graphs  in  all  directions. 

The  New  Orleans  Times  reports  a  tornado m 
Oucbita  Valley,  La.,  on  the  19th:  "At  SmithbK 
and  Ray's  Point,  the  loss  of  life  and  the  destructfc 
of  property  are  very  great.  Smithland  is  leveB 
to  the  ground,  and,  at  Ray's  Point,  the  plantain 
build'ngs,  fences,  horses,  mules  and  cattle  were  S(l- 
tered  for  miles.  The  track  of  the  tornado  was  S 
yards  wide,  and  extended  a  distance  of  fift  In 
miles." 

The  daily  papers  state  that :  "  On  the  20th,  a  \l 
structive  tornado  swept  over  a  part  of  GeorjL 
South  Carolina  and  North  Carolina,  accompan  a 
by  rain  and  hail.  .Near  Thomson,  S.  C,  forry- k 
miles  from  Augusta,  a  large  amount  of  prope  k 
was  destroyed  and  several  persons  killed.  At  Ki- 
pling, in  Columbia  county,  Ga.,  the  destructior  1 
property  is  reported  to  be  great.  Several  pers;E 
are  reported  killed  and  many  wounded.  At  Aill 
S.  C,  the  Catholic  church  was  completely  deml- 
ished.  At  Camac,  Ga.,  every  house  except  one 
destroyed. 

"  The  tornado  struck  a  train  of  cars,  demolish  ! 
it  completely  and  killing  one  man  instantly,  ll 
the  trains  coming  to  Augusta,  except  the  Cent  II, 
were,  delayed,  but  r  o  serious  damage  was  donel 
the  railroads.  The  tornado  caused  fearful  destrl 
tion  along  its  track,  demolishing  houses,  trees  ;fc 
fences,  and  killing  persons  and  stock.  Bapfffi 
were  holding  a  meeting  at  Elam  Church,  near  (l 
mac,  when  the  storm  demolished  it.  killing  thjfc 
and  wounding  twenty-five  persons.  Resident 
and  out-houses  were  demolished  on  many  planl- 
tions. 

"  The  tornado  extended  to  Raleigh,  N.  C,  whfc 
several  persons  were  killed,  many  nouses  b\o%. 
down,  and  the  trees  on  a  large  area  torn  up  by 
roots.    The  value  of  the  property  destroyed  viL 
reach  several  hundred  thousand  dollars." 

"Further  accounts  of  the  recent  tornado  li 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  show  that  its  path 
from  200  to  1,600  yards  wide,  and  that  it  travel 
east,  veering  a  little  to  the  north.  '  The  cychfc 
was  cylindrical  in  shape,  and  rotated  with  ie&m 
velocity  from  north  to  south,'  the  front  of  the  cloft 
being  inky  black  and  the  rear  £  illuminated  bl 
bright  light."  After  devastating  Camac  the  tornsjfc 
divided,  one  part  going  east  by  north  and  cross* 
the  Savannah  river  near  Augusta.  The  whirlwil 
was  preceded  by  a  roar  like  that  of  heavy  artillerjl 
a  distance,  audits  onset  was  accompanied  by  a  crsl 
'  and  a  mingling  of  a  hundred  terrific  soun<§ 
All  the  buildings  in  its  path  were  demolished,  r<m 
huge  oak-trees  were  snapped  like  twigs.  In  soil 
instances  trees  were  taken  up  by  the  whirlwind  el 
carried  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  Eight  count! 
in  Georgia  and  two  in  South  Carolina  suffered  frl 
the  visitation. 

"  Reports  of  the  destruction  of  life  and  propel 
are  fearful.  The  territory  in  the  line  of  the  torn*  II 
is  a  desolate  waste.  In  addition  to  the  loss  of  pnl 
erty  already  reported  at  Appling,  the  Methodist  a  I 
Baptist  Churches  and  the  Academy  are  demolish  I 
Reports  of  disasters  are  comibg  from  flepzibah,! 
Richmond  county,  where  the  storm  raged  with  tl 
rific  fury,  destroying  houses  and  fences  and  tear:! 
up  trees. 

11  There  is  a  great  distress  in  the  devastated  cl 
tricts  and  urgent  need  for  assistance.  Con  (rill 
tions  sent  to  -he  Mayor  of  Augusta  will  be  distrl 
uted  to  the  afflicted." 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
NEBRASKA  SUFFERERS. 
Genoa,  Platte  Co.,  Neb.,  Third  mo.  25,  1875. 
John  Comly,  Agent  for  Friends'  Intelligencer  : 

Dear  Friend, — Just  as  I  finished  my 
communication  of  yesterday  to  thee,  my  wife 
handed  me  the  Intelligencer  of  the  20th  inst, 
and  called  my  attention  to  your  notice  "to 
Friends  here  and  elsewhere,"  on  the  subject 
upon  which  I  had  written  thee.  The  weight 
which  had  pressed  so  heavily  upon  my  mind 
for  days  was  removed,  and  I  went  immediately 
to  the  nearest  Friend's  house  and  arranged 
for  a  meeting  to  day  at  two  o'clock  P.  M. 
We  at  once  notified  all  the  Friends  near  us, 
and  they  all  met  except  one,  who  was  absent 
from  home,  but  he  was  represented  by  his 
wife.  We  had  a  very  pleasant  meeting  and 
organized  by  the  unanimous  choice  of  the 
following  Friends  :  Jacob  Z.  Shot-well,  Presi- 
dent; Jacob  M.  Troth,  Secretary;  William 
B.  Coffin,  Treasurer,  who,  in  addition  to  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  those  offices,  are  like- 
wise to  be  our  distributing  committee,  and  I 
was  directed  to  inform  thee  what  action  we 
fhad  taken.  To  enable  us  to  put  in  our  wheat 
crop,  some  of  us  will' be  under  the  necessity 
of  purchasing  seed  at  once,  trusting  to  Friends 
to  send  the  means  to  pay  for  it,  in  which  we 
dow  have  full  faith. 

As  this  is  the  only  Friends'  community 
within  the  limits  of  this  State,  a  concern  was 
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felt  for  those  of  our  friends  who  are  scattered 
through  it,  many  of  whom  most  likely  do  not 
get  tjie  Intelligencer,  will  be  in  danger  of  being 
overlooked,  and  the  question  arose  whether 
we  had  better  look  them  up  and  provide  for 
them,  or  leave  that  to  you. 

I  have  already  made  enquiry  and  ascer- 
tained the  locality  ot  quite  a  number,  and, 
having  considerable  acquaintance  in  the 
State,  will  at  once  take  steps  to  find  them  ;  and 
if  Monthly  Meetings  having  members  in  the 
State  and  not  knowing  their  post-office  ad- 
dress, will  send  their  names.  I  think  we  can 
find  them  and  ascertain  their  circumstances, 
and  give  relief,  if  so  directed  by  you.  If  they 
know  their  address,  they  may  send  relief  di- 
rect or  through  us,  as  they  prefer. 

The  farmers  have  already  commenced  sow- 
ing wheat.  Drafts  on  New  \rork  or  Philadel- 
phia, drawn  to  the  order  of  the  President  or 
Treasurer,  will  be  cashed  in  Columbus  without 
discount,  I  think,  as  such  drafts,  sent  me  as 
President  of  the  County  Aid  Society  have 
been.    Affectionatelv  thv  friend, 

Jacob  M.  Troth. 

Pay  to  Jacob  Z.  Shotwell,  President,  or 
William  B.  Coffin,  Treasurer  Friends'  Relief 
Committee.  Direct  to  Genoa,  Pawnee  Agency, 
Nebraska.  * 

*  We  hare  forwarded  to  the  above  order  the  sub- 
scriptions sent  to  the  olfice  of  the  Friend*'  Intelli- 
gencer.— Eds. 
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Columbus,  Nebraska, 
Third  month  22d,  1875. 

Editors  of  Friends1  Intelligencer : 

Dear  Friends, — I  have  often  felt  that  it 
would  be  right,  if  not  incumbent  upon  me,  to 
send  you  a  word  of  encouragement,  as  a  slight 
return  for  the  very  many  words  of  encourage- 
ment we  receive  in  every  number  of  your 
valuable  paper.  Especially  has  it  been  valu- 
able to  us  under  the  very  trying  circumstances 
that  we  have  been  placed  in,  so  correctly 
discribed  by  our  friend  and  your  correspond- 
ent, Stephen  R.  Hicks,  in  the  Intelligencer  of 
the  6th  inst.  I  think  I  can  understand  how 
difficult  it  is  for  our  highly-favored  friends  of 
the  East,  who  have  (through  industry  and 
economy,  it  may  be)  been  enabled  to  provide 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  to  bring 
themselves  fully  into  sympathy  with  those  who 
have  been  rendered  destitute  of  both  by  the 
ravages  of  the  locusts ;  yet  it  is  a  matter  of 
surprise,  and  I  think  I  may  say  mortification, 
to  me,  that  of  all  the  large  amount  of  dona- 
tions sent  into  Nebraska  by  all  the  different 
Protestant  denominations  of  Christians  and 
their  members,  and  others  making  no  profes- 
sion of  religion,  whether  through  your  valu- 
able paper,  or  in  my  connection  with  the 
State  and  Local  Aid  Societies,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Relief  Committee  of  the  Grange, 
has  a  single  instance  of  a  contribution  by  our 
branch  of  the  Society  of  Friends  come  to  my 
knowledge,  and  only  one  instance  of  a  mem- 
ber of  it,  who  sent  his  donation  to  the  Mas- 
ter of  our  State  Grange  for  distribution,  with 
the  injunction  that  it  be  not  confined  to  the 
members  of  the  Grange,  and  was  partly  used 
in  relieving  the  necessities  of  a  Friend  and 
his  family,  not  members  of  the  Grange.  I 
obtained  the  name  and  address  of  this  Friend  ; 
also  inquired  in  regard  to  his  circumstances, 
and  will  furnish  any  Friend  or  Friends  the 
information  I  obtained,  who  desire  it.  I  have 
furnished  aid  to  other  members  of  our  Society 
from  special  donations  sent  me  for  distribu- 
tion, but  have  not  as  yet  relieved  any  of  our 
members  from  donations  I  have  received 
through  the  State  Aid  Society. 

Several  of  our  members  have  been  under 
the  necessity  of  leaving  their  homes  and  en- 
gaging to  work  for  others  by  the  day  and 
month  ;  one  has  worked  a  part  of  this  winter 
for  his  board,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  pre- 
fer this  course  to  asking  relief  of  their  friends, 
and  yet,  as  a  general  thing,  our  members  are 
in  much  better  circumstances  than  many  of 
their  neighbors.  Orthodox  Friends  have 
provided  quite  liberally  for  their  members  in 
Kansas,  both  through  their  Society  organiza- 
tion, and  by  contribution  by  individual  mem- 
bers; and  several  contributions  from  them  have 
been  received  by  me  to  be  distributed  both 


through  our  Aid  Society  and  independent  of 
it,  without  regard  to  locality,  where  a  case  of 
suffering  came  to  my  knowledge,  from  which 
I  gave  relief  to-day  to  a  family  of  seven,  en- 
tirely destitute  of  food,  clothing,  and  bed 
clothing,  excepting  a  little  flour,  borrowed  of 
a  neighbor.  There  is  another  family  near  me 
that  has  subsisted  almost  entirely  this  win-  ] 
ter  and  spring  so  far  on  provisions  furnished  I 
through  our  Aid  Society. 

As  I  have  never  seen  an  account  in  the 
Intelligencer  of  the  personal  appearance  and 
habits  of  the  insect  that  was  so  fearfully  de- 
structive to  the  crops  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
last  year,  and  thinking  it  might  be  interest- 
ing to  some  of  your  readers,  will  send  you  a 
brief  account  in  this  letter. 

From  the  information  I  have  been  able  to 
gather  in  reference  to  them,  I  am  satisfied 
they  belong  to  one  of  the  species  of  Locusts, 
(Edipoda  migraioria,  so  frequently  spoken  of 
in  the  Bible,  and  still  are  known,  not  very] 
favorably,  in  Syria,  Arabia  and  Persia. 

They  make  a  fearful  noise  in  their  flight, 
similar  to  the  roaring  of  the  sea  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  they  come  in  clouds,  like  great  clouds 
of  smoke,  for  which  we  mistook  them,  sup- 
posing the  prairies  were  on  fire  north  of  us,  as 
the  grass  in  many  places  was  dry,  owing  to 
the  great  drought.  They  enter  the  houses,  and 
not  only  devour  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  but, 
in  some  cases,  the  bark;  a  large  number  of 
fruit-trees  were  destroyed  by  them  in  Butler 
county,  this  State ;  they  covered  the  houses, 
the  trees,  the  ground.  The  corn  was  changed 
in  a  short  time  from  green  to  brown.  They 
answer  the  description  given  in  Exodus  x, 
5,  6,  very  nearly;  did  not  eat  all  the  trees,  a* 
in  that  case,  nor  quite  fill  the  houses  ;  but  oui 
house  was  covered,  and  the  color  was  changed 
by  them  from  white  to  brown,  and  when  wj 
opened  the  door,  to  enter,  many  of  them 
would  enter  with  us ;  they  did  not  then  eat 
the  wood  work,  but  did  the  window  curtains 
but  they  do  sometimes  eat  wood,  leather,  clo- 
thing, cotton  and  woolen.  An  Irishmai 
living  with  me  had  his  waistcoat  eaten  b] 
them. 

They  fly  to  a  great  height,  and  take  advan 
tage  of  the  wind.  If  they  are  moving  soutl 
with  a  north  wind,  and  the  wind  changes  t 
the  south,  or  vice  versa,  they  will  immediate!; 
come  down  like  snow-flakes,  and  remain  unti 
the  wind  is  favorable,  when  they  will  rise  an< 
move  off  again.  It  is  on  these  occasions  the; 
are  so  exceedingly  destructive. 

They  never  fly  at  night,  generally  rise  fror 
nine  to  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  if  th 
wind  is  favorable,  and  sometimes  continue  t 
fly  until  near  sunset. 

Dr.  Smith,  in  his  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
gives  an  excellent  woodcut  of  this  locust  ( 
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some  places  translated  grasshopper),  which 
corresponds  exactly  with  our  Western  grass- 
hopper. On  the  outside  of  the  thigh,  extend- 
ing from  the  connection  with  the  body  to  the 
knee-joint,  is  a  herring-bone  figure  of  beauti- 
ful colors,  which  distinguishes  them  from  every 
other  species  in  this  country,  so  far  as  I  am 
acquainted,  and  identifies  them  with  the  lo- 
custs of  Syria,  Persia  and  Arabia. 

They  came  whilst  I  was  engaged  in  har- 
vesting wheat,  and  there  was  quite  a  strife 
between  us  who  should  gather  the  most.  They 
swarmed  around  us  so  thickly  that  it  was  with 
-difficulty  I  could  drive  the  harvester  properly, 
and  thousands  of  them  were*  crushed  in  the 
i     machinery,  clogging  it  so  that  we  had  to  stop 

occasionally  and  clean  them  off  of  it. 
I  I  had  ninety  acres  planted,  fifty  in  wheat 
|  and  forty  in  other  crops  ;  and,  excepting  a  few 
•early  vegetables  used  in  the  family,  I  only 
f  saved  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  bushels  of 
I  wheat,  which,  at  fifty  cents  per  bushel,  would 
come  to  seventy-six  dollars,  just  the  amount 
\  t  paid  for  seed-wheat  and  potatoes.  This  illus- 
1. 1  trates  to  what  extent  the  crops  in  thirty-eight 
g  counties  of  this  State  were  destroyed.  Some 
fared  better  and  some  fared  worse ;  and,  now 
h  that  spring  has  come,  many  of  us  have  neither 
0  seed  to  plant  nor  means  to  purchase  it. 
(1  I  lived  in  Virginia  during  the  war,  from 
t  the  beginning  to  the  close,  and  in  that  part 
J    of  it  occupied  by  the  contending  armies,  and 

0  I  think  I  know  something  of  it  ravages,  but 
;!  saw  nothing  equal  to  the  ravages  of  grass- 
J(j  hoppers  in  this  State  the  last  year,  so  far  as 
»    crops  were  concerned. 

j  Jacob  M.  Troth. 

.'         Genoa,  Platte  county,  Nebraska. 

so  1 

di  I  P.  S. — I  think  I  should  state  further  that  I 
ed  have  never  made  any  appeal  to  Friends  or 
in     others,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  though  twice 

1  solicited  by  a  Friend  in  New  York  city*  to  let 
at  our  wants  be  known ;  but  at  that  time  we 
is;  I  were  receiving  sufficient  contributions  to  meet 
to-  the  necessities  of  the  people,  and  I  supposed 
u  i  seed  would  be  provided  by  our  State  and  Na- 
bf     tional  legislators,  but  have  been  disappointed 

I  in  this.  J.  M.  T. 

1B,   — •  

Men  in  general  are  neither  very  good  nor 
tf ;  Tery  bad  ;  they  are  simply  mediocre.  I  have 
§i  never  examined  even  the  best  without  discov- 
m   cring  faults  and  frailties  invisible  at  first.  I 

have  always  in  the  end  found  among  the 
4    worst,  certain  elements  and  holding  points  of 

honesty.  There  are  two  men  in  every  raau  ; 
a"  it  is  childish  to  see  only  one ;  it  is  sad  and 
tk!  unjust  to  look  only  at  the  other. — De  Toc- 
!*  queville. 

*  Resides  in  Brooklyn  ;  in  business  in  New  York 
(i  <ity. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FUNERALS. 

Ihavethoughtmuch  on  this  subject  foryears ; 
and  more  recently,  I  have  felt  inclined  to 
write  out  some  of  the  ideas,  and  endeavor  to 
spread  them  before  Friends  and  others  for 
consideration. 

The  very  nature  of  the  subject  seems  to 
admonish  me,  that  there  is  need  of  caution 
in  the  treatment  of  it.  But  as  I  have  no  un- 
kind feelings  toward  any,  and  no  disposition 
to  dictate  or  press  my  views  upon  others,  I 
venture,  with  a  hope,  I  shall  not  offend. 

Not  a  day  passes,  perhaps,  but  some  of  us 
are  called  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  relative 
or  friend.  Much  of  the  time  the  weather  is 
unsuitable  for  feeble  and  delicate  persons, 
who  may  have  been  long  confined  to  the  house, 
to  turn  out  in  the  ordinary  way. 

In  cases  of  sickness,  some  members  of  the 
family  are  generally  subjected  to  broken  rest, 
anxiety,  fatigue  and  exposure  of  different 
kinds,  and  very  likely  on  the  verge  of  an  at- 
tack of  illness,  just  at  the  time  when  the 
death  of  the  invalid  occurs  ;  but  in  their  dis- 
tress, and  amid  the  excitement  of  arrange- 
ments and  preparations  for  the  funeral,  they 
may  exert  to  keep  about  until  that  has  taken 
place.  With  health  thus  impaired,  is  it  pru- 
dent, is  it  right,  to  expose  ourselves  to  a  long 
walk  or  ride,  in  wind  or  storm,  to  the  grave- 
yard ? 

Probably  most  of  us  can  recall  instances 
of  friends  and  acquaintances  who,  pursuing  a 
course  somewhat  similar  to  this,  have,  on  re- 
turning home,  suffered  protracted  illness, 
which,  perhaps,  resulted  in  death.  In  view 
of  all  this,  and  more,  are  we  not  prepared  to 
adopt  something  like  the  following,  whereby 
the  immediate  family  and  near  relatives  may 
be  relieved  ? 

Arrangements  having  been  made  for  the 
funeral,  let  us  allow  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
previous  to  the  hour  appjinted  to  ln^et  at  the 
house,  to  give  the  family  ample  opportunity  to 
take  final  leave  of  the  corpse;  then,  intrust- 
ing it  with  the  attendants,  and  before  the  peo- 
ple assemble,  let  us  withdraw  and  retire  to 
our  chambers,  or  other  suitable  place,  where 
we  can  be  free  from  disturbance  during  the 
funeral  hour;  and  when  the  time  for  depart- 
ure arrives,  let  us  quietly  remain  within  doors, 
allowing  the  corpse  to  be  taken  from  thence 
to  the  place  of  interment  by  the  undertaker, 
accompanied  by  a  few  friends,  who  would  be 
present  to  superintend  aud  asuist,  if  needful, 
at  the  burial.  Perhaps  the  committee  ap- 
pointed in  the  different  Monthly  Meetings,  to 
4<  attend  at  funerals  and  see  that  good  order 
is  observed/'  might  feel  this  to  be  a  part  of 
their  duties.  In  this  separation  and  retire- 
ment we  might  feel  measurably  relieved  from 
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the  movement  and  stir,  which,  to  a  certain 
extent,  seems  unavoidable  where  there  are 
large  funeral  gatherings. 

Then,  let  us  ask  ourselves — "What  is  it 
that  induces  us  to  have  such  showy  and  ex- 
pensive coffins  or  caskets?"  Why  provide 
such  rich  and  costly  material  for  grave-clothes? 
Why  such  profusion  of  flowers  and  other 
adornments  ?  Do  we  fear  that  some  of  those 
present  would  not  understand  our  having  a 
neat  and  simple  arrangement,  and  miscon- 
strue simplicity  and  enough  as  mean  and  grudg- 
ing f 

With  all  the  want  and  destitution  around 
us,  how  can  we  reconcile  this  burying  in  the 
earth  so  much  of  value?  If  we  are  con- 
scious of  a  proper  love  for  the  deceased  and 
due  respect  for  the  living,  need  we  he  elab- 
orate with  the  funeral  equipments  and  arrange- 
ments, to  give  evidence  of  our  appreciation 
of  the  departed  ? 

There  may  be  a  laudable  ambition  to  keep 
up  appearances,  but  we  may  not  all  observe 
the  proper  limits.  This,  I  think,  applies  to 
the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor. 

This  lavish  expenditure  of  means  is  often 
observable  about  the  coffin,  etc.,  when  the 
surroundings  do  not  correspond  therewith,  or 
seem  to  warrant  it.  Think  what  months  of 
toil,  worriment  and  strict  economy,  amount- 
ing even  to  stint  in  the  necessary  comforts  of 
life,  are  to  be  endured,  perhaps  by  a  large 
family  of  dependent  children,  before  the 
numerous  bills  are  paid.  And  to  add  to  the 
humiliation,  how  many  of  those  bills  remain 
unpaid. 

The  query  is  often  present  with  me — Is 
there  not  something  due  from  the  wealthy, 
by  way  of  example,  to  those  of  more  limited 
means,  and  to  such  as  are  in  "straightened 
circumstances  ?" 

While  this  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
worthy  consideration  in  various  matters  con- 
nected with  family  affairs,  it  seems  peculiarly 
appropriate  in  relation  to  funeral  occasions. 
Although  abundantly  able  to  make  a  great 
display,  and  give  a  lavish  entertainment, 
would  it  not  be  well  for  the  rich  to  avoid  all 
appearances  of  emulation,  and  for  the  sake 
of  others  (if  from  no  other  motive)  "  keep 
in  true  moderation  and  temperance  on  the 
account  of  marriages,  burials,  and  other  occa- 
sions." 

Some  of  those  in  affluence  have  forgotten, 
perhaps,  or  never  may  have  known  the  an- 
noyance and  trials  attendant  upon  poverty  ; 
but  surely  they  must  be  aware  that  it  does 
not  of  necessity  deprive  the  poor  of  a  desire 
to  imitate.  Perhaps,  upon  the  occasion  of 
funerals,  more  than  most  others,  the  incentive 
to  extravagance  is  greater. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


From  the  Christian  Register. 
REST. 

"  A  rest  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God  "  p 
would  we  could  say  one  abideth  even  occa- 
sionally for  the  world's  people,  who  run 
blindly  to  and  fro  seeking  they  know  not 
what,  gaining  only  increased  vexation  and 
deeper  sinking  of  the  heart.  To  look  into 
their  faces  is  enough,  corrugated  with  lines  of 
caie  (not  thought)  ;  to  watch  their  hasty,  ir- 
regular steps,  head  in  advance  of  feet,  the 
wish  to  arrive  at  the  goal  stronger  than  the 
power  to  reach  it ;  enough  to  listen  to  their 
aimless,  disjointed  talk,  rambling  from  one 
unsatisfactory  topic  to  another,  and  to  watch 
the  futile  attempt  to  attend  to  what  others 
say,  or  take  the  slightest  interest  in  anything 
that  does  not  concern  their  tyrannizing  self- 
ishness. 

These  restless  ones  deserve  our  pity,  be- 
cause "  the  felicity  of  life  is  to  be  free  from 
perturbations."  They  often  have  our  com- 
panionship, for  who  is  at  all  times  at  rest  ? 
By  this  I  do  not  mean  idle.  And  when  I 
see  the  strong  rejoicing  in  labor,  I  am  ready 
to  agree  with  the  healthy,  industrious  man 
who  was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  had  a 
little  too  much  to  do.  But  this  man  was 
calm  in  his  activity,  satisfied  with  his  life- 
work,  not  striving  for  other,  or  more.  It  i» 
not  the  full  work,  but  the  unwise  work,  the  over- 
work, which  deserves  serious  consideration. 

At  times  it  seems  as  if  the  world  had  gone 
mad  on  the  subject  of  activity—at  least  the 
American  world— and  that  to  it  much  is  sac- 
rificed of  the  homely  pleasure  and  family 
comfort  prized  by  our  ancestors. 

The  folded  hands  of  contemplation  are  not 
always  exchanged  for  the  "  helping  hand  "  of 
benevolence  or  sympathy,  but  for  the  grasp- 
ing hand  of  greed,  or  the  busy  hand  of  pleas- 
ure.   Even  the  most  ancient  heavens  are  no 
longer  desired  as  a  haven  of  rest,  but  as  a  field 
of  riper  activity.    But  whatever  we  may 
be  able  to  do  out  of  the  body,  in  it  we  must 
respect  its  limitations,  and  with  all  laudable 
desire  not  to  rust  out,  not  snap  the  vital  cord 
too  soon.    Steady,  boys !  slow  and  sure !  is 
a  good  maxim  for  more  than  childish  ears. 
We  shall  accomplish  more  in  the  end  by 
counting  the  cost  in  the  beginning.    The  ex- 
cellent advice  of  a  physician  to  a  patient  ae-| 
ciden tally  lame,  "  Get  your  dictionary,  and m 
study  the  meaning  of  the  word  rest,"  is  ap-| 
plicable  to  the  majority  in  this  restless  period  '1 
which,  whatever  else  it  knows,  does  not  knowjl 
the  almost  obsolete  word— rest. 

Flying  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  ex- j 
hilarating ;  bringing  the  uttermost  parts  to-i 
gether  dispels  prejudice,  teaching  that  human! 
nature  at  the  antipodes  is  very  much  the  same I 
as  ours ;  but  who  is  not  old- fogy  enough  at  times 
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to  cast  an  envious  glance  back  on  the  envi- 
able period  when  the  cows  grazed  on  Boston 
Common,  with  its  wooden  fence,  when  the 
"  one-hoss  shay  "  was  in  vogue,  when  hand- 
carts were  drawn  lightly  by,  when  people 
sauntered  (like  the  cows),  the  few  shops  held 
&  few  durable  goods,  and  there  was  time  to 
think,  and  know  one's  first  cousins  ? 

Well,  times  have  changed;  the  delightful 
slow  coach,  with  the  leisure  to  enjoy  field, 
Hood  and  sky,  has  made  way  for  the  lightning 
steam-car,  heralded  by  fiendish  whistle,  des- 
troyer of  innocent  sleep,  ruthless  invader  on 
shattered  nerves  !  The  stea£n-car  is  a  sym- 
bol of  the  over-taxed  human  brain,  allowing 
itself  no  rest  from  business  or  pleasure,  neg- 
lecting method  in  labor,  selection  in  reading, 
temperance  in  aspiration,  patience  with  slow 
•or  passable  attainment,  seeming  never  to 
■dream  that  one  cannot  always  drive,  but  must 

I  sometimes  coax  his  way  through  life. 

Except  in  childhood,  how  rare  to  meet  a 
tranquil  face !  so  rare  that  one  almost  stops 
to  do  it  obeisance,  or  involuntarily  smiles  a 
responsive  smile.    How  rare  to  meet  repose 

I I  of  manner,  not  the  calmness  of  stagnation, 
1    but  a  certain   balance  of  qualities  which 
3     proves  the  soul  has  sounded  the  deeps  of  ex- 
perience, and  brought  thence  a  composure  the 

*  tbings  of  time  cannot  disturb.  These  lovely, 
restful  ones  are  not  of  one  pattern ;  but 
whether  grave  or  gay,  it  is  their  tranquility 

e  which  charms  and  lifts  for  the  moment  tired 
e  spirits  to  their  sweet  atmosphere.  They  help 
''•Win  little  ways,  by  being  patient  listeners, 
f  .  small  but  agreeable  talkers,  wise  advisers, 
sought  nurses  of  the  sick  ;  in  deep-rooted 

*  troubles  and  unmitigated  woe  theirs,  under 
'f    Providence,  is  the  sacred  confidence  on  which 

we  lean,  for  we  render  to  them  "  the  love 

which  teaches  respect  without  reserve." 
But  we  go  away  from  these,  and  our  "  bustl- 
d  ing  passions  "  get  the  better  of  us,  and,  in- 
y  stead  of  spurring  to  evenly-sustained  effort 
^  for  the  highest,  goad  us  to  vain  striving  for 
e  what,  if  obtained,  will  not  give  peace.  Not 
d  i  that  ambition  is  bad  ;  only  ambition  badly 
18  j  directed.    Skeptical  as  to  radical  change  in 

the  victims  of  unrest,  may  not  experience 
J  help  to  put  the  next  generation  into  a  quieter 
{'  groove?  Only  a  foolish  parent  per-ists  in 
e"  following  custom  or  obeying  fashion  in  the 
('    fierce  race  for  his  child's  happiness,  if  con- 

vinced  that  in  this  way  it  is  unattainable, 
t  No,  it  is  not  by  the  advantages  or  accomplish- 
ff     ments  of  the  period  that  you  insure  for  him 

true  success,  but  by  right  views  of  life,  and 
i"  the  determined  purpose  to  live  up  to  those 
f  views;  "not  by  telling  him  that  if  he  does 
B    right  he  will  be  happy,  for  that  does  not  in- 

*  variably  follow,  but  that  he  must  do  right, 

*  because  that  is  what  he  is  put  into  the  world 


for."  •  7- 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  number  the  selfish, 
amiable,  conscientious  causes  of  unrest.  We 
must  be  content  with  slow  advance,  even  in 
building  up  the  character  on  which  depends 
spiritual  repose.  At  times  we  are  ready  to 
exclaim  with  the  Princess  Irraa,  "  I  must 
have  repose ;  I  will."  But  that  sweet  guest 
of  the  soul  is  not  taken  by  storm  ;  she  is 
slowly  wooed,  slowly  won.  "  To  have  our 
will  fall  in  with  God's  is  all  that  gives  the 
soul  repose."  All,  and  enough.  Thi3  is  God's 
world;  let  that  be  the  final  word.  In  His 
all  Fatherly  hands  we  will  leave  the  weary 
people,  "  born  fatigued  " ;  leave  their  har- 
assed children  and  fretting  cares. 

For  ourselves,  also  denizens  of  the  great 
kingdom  of  unrest,  now  sedulously  concerned 
for  worldly  goods,  again  over-anxious  for 
mental  acquisition,  and  at  times  agonized  for 
spiritual  insight  or  the  assurance  of  faith — 
for  ourselves,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  "To 
have  our  will  fall  in  with  God's  is  all  that 
gives  the  soul  repose."  Then  there  will  be 
no  lack  of  calm  and  happy  faces,  for  then  we 
can  bear  trial  so  bravely  that  few  will  suspect 
it,  and  we  shall  not  detect  the  "  weary  pro- 
test," never  so  sad  as  in  the  voice  of  the 
young,  but  surely  sad  enough  in  the  voice  of 
the  old.  Then  "  our  passionate  cry  for  the 
rest  which  lies  in  the  harmony  of  nature  " 
will  be  answered,  for  our  weakness  will  be 
clothed  upon,  and  "  peace,  silent  as  dew,  will 
distill  on  us  from  heaven."  E.  P.  C. 
 ■      •  ■ 

VIRTUE  IS  ALL  -EMBRACING. 

The  large  variety  of  human  duties,  and 
their  apparent  disconnection  with  each  other, 
each  involving  important  results,  and  de- 
manding vigorous  effort,  sometimes  inclines 
us  to  the  idea  that  moral  culture  must  con- 
sist mainly  in  inculcating  a  succession  of 
endeavors  after  various  excellencies,  and  a 
continual  shifting  of  the  energies,  now  in  one 
direction  and  now  in  another,  to  meet  the 
multiform  and  heterogeneous  claims  made 
upon  them.  Thus  a  large  proportion  of  our 
moral  teaching  consists  in  the  utterance  of 
precepts,  in  the  exhortation  to  certain  well- 
defined  lines  of  action,  and  in  the  exhibition 
of  models  of  welldoing  for  practical  imita- 
tion. Now,  while  we  would  yield  to  none  in 
our  estimation  of  active  good  deeds,  we  would 
yet  insist  that  they  by  no  means  contain  the 
whole  of  virtue,  nor  do  they  exhaust  the 
moral  life.  They  are  like  beautiful  and  re- 
freshing fruits,  which  cannot  be  manufac- 
tured to  order,  but  are  the  natural  results  of 
a  healthy  tree,  full  of  vitality,  with  its  roots 
deep  in  the  ground,  and  its  sap  briskly  cir- 
culating through  the  trunk  and  branches, 
and  vitalizing  every  twig  and  leaf,  while  all 
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the  influences  of  air,  sunshine  and  rain  com- 
bine with  the  gardener's  spade  and  pruning- 
knife  to  develop  their  rich  luxuriance. 

Virtue  is  a  life,  not  merely  one  of  life's  re- 
sults. It  animates  the  heart  and  inspires  the 
soul  with  the  love  of  goodness,  as  well  as 
controls  the  words  of  the  lips  and  the  actions 
of  the  hands.  We  are  too  apt  to  confound 
virtue  with  virtues,  whereas  the  former  in- 
cludes all  the  latter,  with  the  spirit  that  gave 
them  birth.  Virtues  are  manifold  and  various ; 
some  may  shine  brightly  while  others  are 
dim ;  but  virtue  is  the  central  sun,  whose 
light  and  warmth  permeate  the  character, 
and  whose  rays  penetrate  into  all  our  daily  life. 

Rules  of  conduct  and  moral  precepts,  be 
they  ever  so  good  and  wise,  are  not  of  them- 
selves sufficient  for  true  moral  culture.  That 
must  embrace  the  whole  man,  and  develop 
in  the  right  direction  his  secret  desires  and 
inmost  dispositions,  as  well  as  his  external 
conduct.  Indeed,  the  good  character  of  the 
latter  can  only  be  permanently  established 
upon  the  former  ;  if  erected  on  any  other 
foundation,  the  storms  of  life  will  surely  de- 
stroy it.  Man  is  composed  of  thought,  feel- 
ing and  will,  and  to  at'ain  a  true  manhood 
these  must  not  only  be  fully  and  harmoniously 
developed,  but  they  must  tend  in  the  same 
general  direction.  It  is  when  they  come  into 
conflict,  instead  of  working  side  by  side, 
when  they  strike  discordant  notes,  instead  of 
harmonious  chords,  that  error  and  sadness, 
misery  and  sin  ensue.  It  is  true  they  exist 
in  very  different  proportions.  Some  men  are 
eminently  intellectual,  others  largely  emo- 
tional, others  decidedly  practical.  Which- 
ever we  are  the  most  deficient  in  should  be 
most  assiduously  cultivated ;  but  they  must 
correspond  in  aim,  if  either  is  to  fulfill  its 
purpose.  The  thought  of  feeling  that  does 
not  incite  to  practical  action  fails  of  its  end, 
and  is  weakened  in  itself,  while  the  action 
not  built  upon  intelligence  or  inspired  by  the 
heart  is  not  part  of  ourselves,  but  only  a 
mechanical  imitation,  which  will  soon  drop 
from  us  and  be  lost. 

If,  then,  we  would  correct  a  fault  or  cherish 
an  excellence  in  a  child,  if  we  would  attack 
a  vice  or  subdue  a  crime,  or  establish  a  prin- 
ciple in  society,  we  must  go  to  the  root  of  the 
matter ;  we  must  influence  the  thoughts  by 
clearly  exhibiting  the  nature  and  effects  of 
the  course  we  uphold  or  condemn  ;  we  must 
inspire  the  heart  with  a  love  for  the  true,  the 
pure  and  the  good  ;  we  must  animate  the  de- 
sires and  elevate  the  aims,  and  then  the  task 
of  practical  reform  will  be  not  only  compar- 
atively easy,  but,  when  accomplished,  will 
have  a  solidity  and  permanence  that  no  other 
foundation  can  give.  For  this  reason  com- 
pulsion and  restraint,  though  sometimes  need- 


ful, can  never  be  depended  on  as  a  moral 
benefactor.  At  the  best  it  can  be  but  a  tem- 
porary check.  The  child's  hand  held  back 
from  giving  an  angry  blow,  will  strike  as 
soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed,  unless  some 
influence  be  exercised  to  subdue  the  anger 
itself;  and  the  imprisoned  criminal  only 
waits  for  liberty  to  repeat  his  misdeeds,  if  no 
high  principles  of  rectitude  have  been  estab- 
lished and  no  pure  desires  have  been  awak- 
ened. Compulsory  goodness  is  impossible,  for 
the  essence  of  an  action  is  in  its  motive,  and 
a  noble  motive  can  never  be  inspired  by  force 
or  fear. 

Let  the  motives  we  use  to  urge  any  one  to- 
a  virtuous  life  be  as  pure  and  high  as  he 
is  capable  of  appreciating.  We  seldom  do 
human  nature  justice  in  this  matter.  We 
are  too  ready  to  take  for  granted  that  only 
low  and  inferior  motives  will  succeed  in  in- 
ducing virtuous  action,  and  too  slow  to  rest 
our  faith  in  the  truest  and  the  best.  It  is 
greatly  a.  matter  of  habit.  Those  who  have 
been  accustomed  for  years  to  act  from  self- 
interest  or  fear,  or  the  opinions  of  others,  can- 
not at  once  and  easily  be  made  to  see  the  beauty 
of  goodness,  or  to  feel  the  supreme  love  of 
truth  and  right.  But  the  capacity  is  there, 
though  undeveloped,  and  it  should  be  the 
earnest  endeavor  of  every  true  reformer  to 
awaken  the  dormant  faculties  of  the  soul,, 
and  to  touch  the  hidden  but  powerful  springs 
of  all  noble  and  truly  virtuous  action.  Espe- 
cially in  the  education  of  youth  should  this 
be  the  chief  means  of  influence.  Mental  and 
moral  habits  are  largely  formed  by  the  mo- 
tives presented  to  the  child,  and  a  fearful  re- 
sponsibility rests  upon  the  parent  or  instructor 
who  offers  low  and  sordid  motives  for  correct 
conduct,  and  is  content  to  secure  a  certain 
line  of  action,  without  appealing  to  the  reason 
to  establish  it,  or  to  the  heart  to  inspire  it. 
We  cannot  estimate  how  often  by  such  meth- 
ods' or  want  of  method  the  moral  sentiment  is 
warped,  and  the  whole  character  lowered. 
In  self-culture,  likewise,  must  the  same  prin- 
ciple be  upheld.  If  we  would  know  the  char- 
acter of  our  actions,  let  us  trace  them  to  their 
source,  analyze  their  origin,  and  so  approve 
or  condemn  them.  If  we  purify  the  foun- 
tain, the  stream  will  be  pure,  and  if  we  train 
our  thoughts  to  the  earnest  and  independent 
search  for  truth,  and  our  affections  to  the- 
pure  love  of  and  aspiration  after  goodness, 
we  have  already  vitalized  our  moral  life,„ 
and  prepared  it  to  bring  forth  the  richest 
fruits  of  virtuous  action. — Public  Ledger. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  LITTLE  ONES. 

Said  a  mother  to  me  one  day :  "  When  my 
children  were  young,  I  thought  the  very  best- 
thing  I  could  do  for  them  was  to  give  them 
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myself.  So  I  spared  no  pains  to  talk  with 
them,  to  teach  them,  to  read  to  them,  to  pray 
with  them,  to  be  a  loving  companion  and 
friend  to  my  children.  I  had  to  neglect  my 
house  many  times.  I  had  no  time  to  indulge 
myself  in  many  things  which  I  should  have 
liked  to  do.  I  was  so  busy  adorning  their 
minds  and  cultivating  their  heart's  best  affec- 
tions, that  I  could  not  adorn  their  bodies  in 
fine  clothes,  though  I  kept  them  neat  and 
comfortable  at  all  times.  I  have  my  reward 
dow.  My  sons  are  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
my  grown-up  daughter  a  loyely  Christian 
woman.  I  have  plenty  of  time  to  sit  down 
now  and  rest,  plenty  of  time  to  keep  my  house 
in  perfect  order,  plenty  of  time  to  indulge 
myself  in  many  wTays,  besides  going  about.my 
Master's  business  wherever  He  has  need  of  me. 
I  have  a  thousand  beautiful  memories  of  their 
childhood  to  comfort  me.  Now  that  they 
have  gone  out  into  the  world,  I  have  the  sweet 
consciousness  of  having  done  all  I  could  to 
make  them  ready  for  whatever  work  God  calls 
them  to  do.  I  gave  them  the  best  I  could — 
lay  sell," 

Ah,  dear  mothers  !  you  have  little  children 
in  your  arms  and  about  your  knees,  remember 
this — the  best  thing  you  can  do  "for  your 
children  is  to  give  them  yourselves.  There  are 
countless  calls  upon  your  time  and  strength, 
heavy  burdens  of  care  and  labor  are  laid  upon 
you,  perhaps,  still  I  entreat  you  to  put  the 
claims  of  your  little  ones  first  of  all.  They 
have  a  right  to  your  love  and  sympathy,  your 
constant  care  and  companionship.  They  in- 
stinctively run  to  you  with  all  their  little 
troubles  and  joys,  unless  by  your  careless  in- 
difference to  little  things  which  are  nothing 
to  you  but  everything  to  them,  you  drive  them 
from  you,  You  mean  to  do  the  very  best  you 
can  for  them.  You  mean  they  shall  become 
Christians  by-and-by.  Look  about  you  and 
see  how  many  other  mothers  are  weeping  tears 
of  bitterness  and  anguish,  are  besieging  the 
throne  of  grace  day  and  night  for  their  grown- 
up, wayward  unconverted  children.  Do  you 
know  why  ?  Because  they  were  too  busy  to 
attend  to  the  little  ones.  Because  the  enemy 
had  found  plenty  of  time  to  sow  tares  in  their 
young  hearts,  and  they  sprang  up  and  were 
bearing  bitter  fruit  before  the  mother  had 
thought  to  sow  the  good  seed. — A.  W.  Curtis 


-^SCRAPS^ 
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.  .  .  .  I  do  not  feel  old,  I  wonder  if 
people  often  do  ?  It  is  said  the  heart  never 
grows  old.  Affection  is  perennial ;  at  least  it 
should  be.  Is  it  not  incumbent  upon  us  to 
keep  our  feelings  fresh  and  warm,  and  not 


suffer  our  interest  in  others  to  die  out  or  to 
be  absorbed  in  our  own  domestic  concerns  and 
family  relationships  ?  How  unlovely  is  a  crab- 
bed old  age!  At  the  period  of  life  when  we 
should  be  all  tenderness,  having  traveled  far 
on  our  journey  and  known  the  difficulties  of 
the  way,  how  appropriate  in  us  to  have 
learned  charity  by  the  things  we  suffered,  and 
be  sought  unto  for  our  counsel  and  exper- 
ience. I  pity  him  who,  having  all  life's  rich 
experience,  sits  snarling  and  crusty  by  the 
wayside  fearing  lest  the  world  will  go  on  with- 
out him,  pulling  back  those  who  have  energy 
to  go  forward,  mourning  that  the  old  forms 
are  passing  away,  and  unable  to  recognize  the 
brightness  of  the  coming  future.  How  differ- 
ent is  the  picture  when  we  contemplate  a 
bright,  cheerful,  happy  old  age  ;  one  that  real- 
izes that  as  long  as  lite  continues,  life's  work 
must  go  on.  The  spirit  may  be  more  subdued 
and  the  labor  less  arduous,  but  skilled  hands 
cannot  be  spared,  though  the  back  may  not 
be  equal  to  the  heaviest  burden.  Occupying 
the  advanced  post,  he  is  the  first  to  catch  the 
sunbeam,  and  is  happiest  when  he  can  give 
the  word  of  cheer  or  the  hand  of  help  to  bring 
others  up  to  that  which  he  has  attained.  I 
am  far  from  thinking  that  such  an  one  should 
take  the  "  Arm  Chair,"  feeling  that  his  days' 
work  was  ended. 


Although  I  sent  thee  a  letter  this  morning 
I  must  tell  thee  of  a  visit  last  evening,  from 
 .  Dear  A   brought  her,  and  intro- 
duced her.  I  had  not  seen  her  for  six  or 
seven  years,  and  at  first  did  not  know  her, 
but  soon  recognized  the  kindly  heart,  and 
loving  smile  Oh,  how  thankful  I  an)  for  the 
sympathy  and  love  of  the  pure  and  good  I  A 
precious  boon  sent  by  my  Heavenly  Father 
to  cheer  my  pathway  to  His  home  in  Heaven. 
They  came  from  meeting  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  finding 
they  would  have  a  few  moments  to  spare, 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  between 

five  and  six  o'clock  Sow  great 

the  privilege  to  be  one  of  the  baud  of  workers 
in  the  field  of  the  great  Husbandman  !  And 
how  these  must  love  one  another !  Some  one 
has  truly  said,  "  Under  the  training  influence 
of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  companionship  of 
these  men  and  women  in  works  of  benev- 
olence introduces  them  to  a  friendship  as 
nearly  purified  from  earthly  dross  as  anything 
we  can  attain  in  this  wrorld." 

How  I  venerate  and  esteem  them  and  shrink 
into  nothingness  in  contemplation  of  my  own 
inactive  life.  But  I  remember  being  once 
greatly  cheered  and  consoled  by  the  following 
extract  from  Friends  Intelligencer,  met  with 
more  than  a  year  ago.  "  We  may,  indeed,  be 
thankful  to  God  when  He  makes  our  training 
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consist  of  doing  great  and  useful  actions,  and  in 
bringing  forth  much  fruit ;  but  we  are  each 
of  us  doing  our  work  as  thoroughly  and  an- 
swering the  end  for  which  we  were  brought 
into  the  world  if  we  are  laid  for  years  of  our 
lives  upon  a  bed  of  sickness  incapable  of  any 
further  action  than  that  of  glorifying  God 
and  perfecting  our  own  souls,  by  patient  love. 
Our  great  business  and  object  is  to  do  God's 
will,  and  so  to  be  changed  through  His  Spirit 
into  His  image  that  we  may  be  found  fitted  to 
live  with  Him  forever." 


Now  tha  t  a  new  Yearly  Meeting  is  to  be  es- 
tablished in  the  West,  it  more  especially  be- 
comes us  to  make  an  effort  to  hunt  up  the 
scattered  mm  and  daughters,  who  have  gone 
forth,  weak  &x\d  feeble,  in  many  respects,  and 
greatly  needing  the  care  of  Friends. 

They  have  not  strength  given  them,  in 
many  instances,  to  express  their  wants,  but 
we  know  that  many  would  be  glad  of  the 
crumbs  that  fall  from  the  tables  of  the  full 
fed  of  society. 

One,  to  whom  I  send  the  Intelligencer,  writes, 
"  It  is  thankfully  received.  My  husband 
reads  it  with  interest,  and  is  convinced  of 
Friends'  doctrines.  We  are  forty  miles  from 
meeting  but  I  feel  it  right  to  proclaim  the 
truth,  even  in  an  indirect  way,  remembering 
that  Paul  testified  to  the  believers  in  an  un- 
known God,  that  He  was  to  be  felt  after,  if 
found. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  10,  1875. 

The  attention  of  our  readers  is  directed  to 
the  interesting  and  valuable  information  given 
in  our  leading  article  to-day,  relative  to  the 
sufferers  in  the  West. 


Gambling.— -This  subject  has  latterly  been 
brought  before  the  American  public  in  a  man- 
ner that,  to  say  the  least,  reflects  upon  the 
morals  of  the  nation,  and  has  made  the  occu- 
pant of  one  of  its  positions  of  trust  and  honor, 
a  target  for  satire  and  jest  in  the  columns  of 
the  newspapers. 

The  men  who  represent  a  country,  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  ought  to  be  reflectors  of  the 
moral  character  of  its  people.  Judged  by 
this,  the  standard  with  us,  as  exhibited  in 
♦  legislative  assemblies  and  foreign  embassies, 
is  humiliatingiy  low. 

Gambling  seems  to  be  a  national  vice ;  it 
pjermeates  every  stratum  of  society,  and  in 


one  form  or  another  is  often  engrafted  upon 
enterprises  of  the  most  useful  and  appropriate 
character. 

Pandering  to  this  weakness,  and  on  the 
principle  that  "the  end  justifies  the  means," 
church  organizations  make  use  of  it  to  in- 
increase  the  funds  of  missionary  and  benev- 
olent undertakings.  Prominent  members, 
holding  responsible  positions  among  their 
brethren,  and  who  scorn  the  gaming-table, 
lend  encouragement  thereto.  Even  entertain- 
ments, intended  as  social  reunions,  with  no 
money  interest  at  stake,  are  sometimes  made 
to  minister  to  this  unwholesome  propensity. 

Some  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  perhaps 
most  of  them,  make  the  sale  of  lottery-tickets 
within  their  borders  an  offence  against  the 
law,  with  penalties  attached  ;  yet  raffles  are 
openly  advertised,  and  many  a  poor  man 
stakes  his  last  quarter  on  a  tempting  turkey, 
which  he  hopes  and  believes  will  fall  to  hi* 
lot  for  a  holiday  dinner. 

Nor  need  we  judge  hardly  of  these,  seeing 
that  those  who  should  be  their  exemplars,  and 
from  whom  the  means  of  gratifying  their  de- 
sires have  not  been  withheld,  at  annual  fairs 
dispose  of  elegant  articles  of  use  and  beauty 
in  much  the  same  manner. 

All  games  of  chance  have  a  demoralizing 
effect.  The  man  who,  in  a  single  turn  of  a 
wheel  or  a  chance  throw  of  the  dice,  sees  a 
prospective  fortune,  no  longer  is  satisfied  with 
the  slow  accumulations  of  honest  industry, 
though  he  knows  that  for  every  dollar  he  re- 
ceives as  a  prize,  twenty  or  more,  perhaps, 
equally  sanguine  share-holders  have  drawn 
blanks. 

Gaming  fosters  idleness,  and  leads  to  in- 
trigue and  falsehood.  A  system  of  fictitious 
values  is  set  up,  and  inhumanity  and  cold  in- 
difference to  the  welfare. of  others  become  the 
rule  of  conduct.  Lawful  trade  and  business 
claim  a  fair  return  for  value  received ;  any- 
thing beyond  this  falls  within  the  category  of 
speculation  or  chance,  and  should  merit  con- 
demnation as  opposed  to  every  precept  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ. 

There  are  stores  in  our  midst  that  adver- 
tise to  have  but  one  price  for  articles  of  dif- 
ferent values,  and  men  and  women,  Friends 
as  well  as  others,  believe  the  silly,  rather,! 
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mcked,  statement,  and  flatter  themselves  that 
fevhen  they  have  paid  their  dollar  for  the  pur- 
3hased  article,  they  get  many  times  its  value 
n  return,  while  on  the  very  face  of  the  bargain 
ihe  stamp  of  the  cheat  may  be  seen, 
j   Every  such  transaction,  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  fair  dealing,  is  a  fraud  upon  the  com- 
munity and  belongs  in  the  catalogue  with 
poker,  raffles,  pigeon-matches  and  lotteries, 
and  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  those  whose 
theology  stands  on  the  highest  of  all  grounds, 
"the  doing  of  right  for  right's  sake,"  to  bring 
the  full  blaze  of  the  perfect  law  of  Christian 
rectitude  to  bear  upon  the  vice  in  every  form 
i  in  which  it  flaunts  its  disguises. 
1 1   We  believe  there  is  an  awakening  upon 
!  this  subject,  and  that  Christian  people  every- 
!  where  are  beginning  to  see  that  it  is  contrary 
i  to  the  high  moral  standard  set  forth  in  the 
,  New  Testament  to  take  part  in  any  game  of 
i  chance  with  a  view  to  being  profited  thereby  ; 

but  we  need  to  be  more  fully  instructed  as  to 
,  what  is  legitimate  business  or  trade,  and  how 
1  far  speculations  may  be  carried  without  a 
.  compromise  of  principle. 

"  The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  Promoting 
^  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  arid  for  the  Relief 
of  Free  Negroes  unlawfully  held  in  Bondage, 
"  and  for  XmprovLg  the  Condition  of  the  Af- 
1  rican  Race,"  will  celebrate  their  Centennial 
1  Anniversary  on  the  14th  day  of  April,  1875, 
1  by  a  reunion  of  the  representatives  of  the 
>  joause  in  which  they  have  been  laboring,  by 
'  meetings  at  Concert  Hall  at  half  past  two, 
'  and  at  Bethel  Church  at  half-past  seven 
Alock  P.  M.  of  that  day. 

The  object  in  view  will  be  to  present  an  au- 

■  thentic,  impartial,  and  comprehensive  record 
i  lof  their  action,  as  well  as  a  general  history 

■  !of  the  Anti-Slavery  Cause, 
s     The  undersigned,  the  Committee  of  Ar- 
Jj  rangement,  earnestly  invite  your  attendance 

■  tat  and  participation  in  these  proceedings, 
f  ©oping  to  receive  an  early  response  of  ac- 
•  ceptance.    We  are  respectfully  yours,  &c, 

DlLLWYN  PARRISH, 

William  Still, 
Passmore  Williamson, 
Joseph  M.  Truman,  Jr. 
Henry  M.  Laing, 

No.  700  Arch  Street. 


ELLIGENCER. 

The  Committee  have  secured  Dr.  Win.  El- 
der as  historical  orator,  and  Hon.  Henry  Wil- 
son, John  G.  Whittier,  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison, 
W.  Phillips,  Lucy  Stone,  Frederick  Douglas, 
Robert  Purvis,  Bishop  Simpson  and  many 
others  have  been  invited  ;  some  have  already 
accepted. 

This  Society,  of  which  Franklin  was  Pres- 
ident, now  devotes  its  funds  to  Frfedmen's 
schools. 


died. 

WILLETS. — At  his  residence  at  Manh asset,  Lon^ 
Island,  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  ult.,  of  pneumo- 
nia, after  a  short  illness,  Edmund  Willets,  in  the 
75th  year  of  his  ag*.  He  was  a  minister  belonging 
to  Westbury  Monthly  Meeting  Feeling  for  himself 
the  necessity  of  living  near  the  Fountain  of  Divine 
life  he  was  deeply  concerned  to  encourage  all  to 
faithfulness  to  manifested  duty.  He  was,  from  early 
life,  careful  in  the  attendance  of  meetings,  always 
encouraging  his  family  in  the  performance  of  this 
reasonable  duty.  A  loving  husband,  a  tender  father, 
a  sympathizing  friend,  his  loss  will  be  deeply  felt. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
No.  42. 
(Continued  from  page  95.) 


IN  CAIRO. 

A  memorial  day  of  our  visit  to  Cairo  was 
that  on  which,  in  company  with  a  parly  of 
seven  other  travelers,  we  rode  to  the  Citadel, 
a  fortress  built  by  Saladin,  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, as  a  defence  to  Cairo.  A  gor>d  carriage 
way,  rather  steep  in  the  latter  part,  leads  us 
up  to  the  heights,  and  we  alight  at  the  en- 
trance and  pass  into  the  small  walled  town 
which  overlooks  and  commands  the  city  of 
Cairo.  We  are  conducted  to  the  spot  where 
the  massacre  of  the  Mamelukes  by  Me- 
hemet  Ali  took  place,  in  1811,  and  standing 
on  the  dilapidated  wall  down  which  Emin 
Bey  spurred  his  horse  and  escaped,  we  had  a 
noble  morning  view  of  the  extensive  city  and 
its  most  ancient  surroundings.  There  was  no 
haze,  and  the  pure,  clear  atmosphere  gave 
wondrous  definition.  To  the  eastward,  and 
towering  above  us,  rise  the  Mokattam  heights, 
barren  and  desolate,  while  far  over  to  the 
westward  the  Ljbian  hills  limit  the  vision. 
Solemn  and  always  most  impressive,  on  their 
elevation,  stand  the  pyramids,  blue  with  dis- 
tance, telling,  evermore,  then  wondrous  story 
of  mighty  dynasties  passed  away  ;  while  the 
yellow  sands  of  the  desert  which  inclo>e  on 
either  hand  the  green  valley  of  the  gleaming, 
tortuous  Nile,  the  wide  city  with  its  flat  roofs, 
cupolas,  minarets  and  palms,  the  long  aque- 
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duct  on  its  elevated  archs,  the  slowly  moving 
wind-mills — all  making  up  a  scene  charac- 
teristic, and  most  interesting,  and  eminently 
fitted  to  awaken  an  enthusiasm  in  the  mind 
of  the  beholder,  to  sail  away  up  the  mighty 
river  and  see  the  revelations  which  the  dim 
south  may  unfold.  Our  position  just  at  the 
point  of  the  delta,  and  looking  as  far  as  Sak- 
arah  to  the  south,  gives  an  excellent,  general 
view  of  the  vicinity,  and  we  would  fain  linger, 
but  the  dragoman  insists  that  we  must  move 
on  and  examine  the  various  sights  of  the 
place.  We  are  first  taken  to  the  new  mcsque 
of  Mehemet  Ali,  which  occupies  the  site  of 
the  old  palace  of  Saladin  that  was  pulled 
down  in  1829.  It  consists  of  an  open  square, 
surrounded  by  columns  with  fancy  capitals 
supporting  round  arches ;  all,  except  the 
outer  walls,  of  oriental  alabaster.  There  is 
great  magnificence  here,  certainly;  but  the 
effects  of  time  are  already  painfully  visible 
in  this  recently  erected  temple.  Through  a 
door  on  the  eastern  side  we  enter  the  inner 
part  of  the  mosque.  Slippers  are  furnished, 
and  we  step  into  the  vast  building,  which 
commemorates  the  powerful  viceroy.  The 
same  material,  semi-translucent  alabaster,  has 
been  employed  in  constructing  this  beautiful 
house  of  prayer,  and  though  it  is  much  crit- 
icized by  competent  judges  of  architecture,  I 
greatly  admired  the  mighty  and  lofty  dome, 
the  shining  and  delicately  adorned  pillars, 
the  thousand  lamps,  the  broad  open  space 
where  believers  prostrate  themselves,  not  on 
straw  matting,  but  on  rich  carpets  from  the 
looms  of  Persia  (?)  and  the  absence  of  the 
tawdry  and  idolatrous  ornamentation  which 
deface  so  many  of  the  famous  temples  of  the 
Christian.  An  attendant  opens  a  door  on 
the  right  of  the  entrance  and  we  are  shown 
the  rich  tomb  of  Mebemet  Ali,  with  raised 
words  of  gold  from  the  Koran,  embroidered 
on  the  velvet  cover.  His  fez  and  his  Persian 
shawl  are  placed  upon  a  pillar  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  tomb,  giving  one  the  momentary 
impression  that  the  undaunted  Pasha  is  yet 
standing  there  with  his  back  to  his  visitors. 
And  now  we  are  taken  down  a  winding  de- 
scent on  the  eastern  side  of  the  citadel  to  see 
the  great  well,  290  feet  deep,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  supposed  to  correspond  with  the  level 
of  the  Nile.  I  do  not  know  the  area,  but 
should  think  it  at  least  twenty  feet  square 
and  firmly  walled,  and  away  down  in  the 
depths  is  a  pool  of  water  with  which  a  chain 
pump  is  connected.  It  is  believed  that  the 
original  well  was  hewn  in  the  rock  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  and  that  Saladin  discov- 
ered it,  and  had  it  cleared  of  sand,  and  util- 
ized it  for  the  benefit  of  the  citadel  though 
water  is  brought  by  the  acqueduct  direct  from 
the  Nile  at  old  Cairo. 


'  Having  duly  admired  the  mighty  well,  an 
ascended  to  the  sunshine  again,  we  are  cor 
ducted  to  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan  im 
mediately  below  the  citadel.  It  is  considere 
the  finest  of  the  mosques  of  Cairo,  but  I  ar 
too  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  architecl 
ural  excellence  to  give  it  very  enthusiasti 
admiration.  Harriet  Martineau,  who  visite 
it  in  other  days,  speaks  of  it  as  being,  as,  ii 
deed,  it  is  said,  are  all  the  Mohammedan  ten 
pies,  a  refuge  for  the  houseless  poor  ;  but  I  sai 
nothing  of  this  except  a  few  officious  creatur« 
at  the  door-way  who  demanded  backsheesl 
To  a  merry  little  girl  who  brought  me  slij. 
pers,  I  gave  a  silver  piece  worth  ten  cents 
but  a  grey-haired  Arab  snatched  it  from  he 
without  scruple,  thinking,  I  suppose,  that  li 
tie  girls  have  no  rights  in  this  land.  W 
walk  across  a  marble  court  in  the  centre  ( 
which  is  a  fountain  where  worshippers  pei 
form  their  ablutions  before  ascending  to  th 
roofed  platform  at  the  upper  end,  wherBj 
prayer  is  wont  to  be  made.  This  isthe  portieBi 
to  the  "temple,  which  is  entered  by  a  magnifjl 
cent  bronze  door-way.  I  have  memories  of  1 
great  dome  falling  into  dusty  . ruin,  of  the  pull, 
pit  of  the  iman,  and  of  the  tomb  of  th 
founder ;  but  everything  looked  neglecte 
and  desolate.  They  tell  us  that  the  block 
used  in  the  erection  of  this  mosque  wer 
brought  from  the  Pyramids,  which  wer 
despoiled  to  build  this  much  less  enduring 
though  more  beautiful  pile. 

Leaving  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan,  w 
are  driven  to  that  of  Sultan  Kalaoon.  M 
was  founded  by  the  prince,  whose  name  I 
bears,  1227  A.  D.,  and  as,  in  his  life,  hi 
pittied  and  succored  the  distressed,  the  sicl 
and  afflicted  come  here  to  pray  and  believl 
themselves  benefitted.    We  noticed  two  pi  I 
lars  which  seemed  much  soiled  and  stainel 
as  if  some  viscid  substance  had  been  applie 
to  the  surface.    Our  guide  explains  that  : 
any  one  is  sick,  he  brings  a  lemon  and  appli< 
the  cut  surface  to  the  pillar  and  eats  the  fru 
and  is  healed.     Two  closely  veiled  Ara 
mothers,  holding  poor,  sick  infants  in  thei 
arms,  were  setting  at  the  foot  of  the  mirach 
working  columns,  awaiting  the  healing  infli 
ence  for  their  darlings... 

We  walked  into  many  other  of  the  fou 
hundred  mosques  of  Cairo,  some  of  which  ai 
old  and  decayed.  Often  the  mosque  consisl 
of  porticos,  surrounding  an  open  court  pave 
with  marble,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  wasl 
ing  fountain.  That  portion  of  the  buildin 
which  faces  the  direction  of  Mecca  being  th 
principal  place  of  prayer,  is  the  most  spaciou 
and  is  sometimes  open,  sometimes  partitione 
from  the  court.  The  walls  of  the  mosque  ai 
whitewashed  and  mostly  quite  plain,  or  orn; 
men  ted  only  with  texts  from  the  Koran,  nev< 
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Df^th  representations  of  anything  that  has  life. 

■le  were  always  courteously  welcomed  ;  and 
"  ir  quiet  entrance  never  seemed  to  disturb 
e(  ie  prayers  of  the  devout.  The  Moslem  says 
"J  ve  daily  prayers,  either  in  his  house,  shop  or 
:'\  the  mosque,  according  to  his  convenience, 

II  pd  the  time  required  is  only  three  or  four 
.Hinutes.    The  first  posture  is  standing  with 

III  ie  face  towards  Mecca ;  then  he  raises  his 
01  pen  hands  touching  his  ears  with  his  thumbs 
a^nd  says,  Allabu  Akbar  (God  is  most  great.) 
r^[e  next  stands  with  his  hands  before  him, 
Se  left  within  the  right,  and  recites,  with 
'P  own  cast  eyes,  the  opening  chapter  of  the  Ko- 
!  s  an.  Then  he  says,  "  God  is  most  great,"  and 
!.ei  iclines  his  body  at  right  angles,  saying,  in 
Mis  posture,  "  I  extol  the  perfections  of  God 
1 'lie  great,"  adding,  "may  God  hear  him  who 

0  raiseth  Him."  He  next  raises  his  head  and 
Repeats,  "God  is  most  great,"  and  drops  gen- 
4y  on  his  knees,  saying  the  same  words,  and 

m Placing  his  hands  upon  the  ground  a  little 
!C(!efore  his  knees,  puts  his  nose  and  forehead 

1  a  the  ground  between  his  hands,  and  says 
j'hree  times,  "I  extol  the  perfection  of  my 

'u'  uord,  the  most  High."  He  raises  his  head 
">nd  then  prostrates  himself  again,  repeating 

he  same  words,  and  thus  are  completed  the 
^prayers  of  one  "  rek'ah  "  as  it  is  called,  and 
erf  hese  are  repeated  four  times  with  slight  vari- 
eie,tion.  The  unity,  greatness  and  perfection  of 
!!£  jod  are  the  constant  burden  of  his  praise, 

md  the  continuous  repetitions  are  regulated 
^>y  counting  a  string  of  beads.  There  is  noth- 
ing of  the  nature  of  worship  offered  to  the 
!  Prophet,  but  they  say,  at  their  devotions,  "  I 
,J testify  that  there  is  no  God  but  God  ;  and  that 
^Mohamet  is  His  servant  and  his  apostle."  The 
^following  salutation  to  the  Prophet  is  chaunted 
11  from  the  gallery  of  the  minaret  before  noon- 
day prayer  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  week: 
e.( "  Blessing  and  peace  be  on  thee,  O  thou  of 
;  great  dignity !    O  apostle  of  God  !  blessing 

and  peace  be  on  thee,  to  whom  the  Truth  said, 
1  I  am  God  !  Blessing  and  peace  be  on  thee, 
■.  thou  first  of  the  creatures  of  God,  and  seal 

I  of  the  Apostles  of  God  !  From  me  be  invoked 
e  peace  on  thee  ;  on  thee  and  on  thy  family  and 

I  all  thy  companions  !  " 

II  Sometimes  in  our  walks  in  Cairo,  we  passed 

II  by  the  open  door  of  a  school,  and  had  oppor- 

1  tunities  to  see  something  of  the  methods  of 
elementary  instruction  among  the  people.  The 
:  school- room  is  scarcely  at  all  elevated  above 
|  the  street,  the  broad  entrance  being  open  to 
!'  every  observer  ;  and  there  are  neither  desks 
1  nor  seats  for  the  little  Moslems.    The  master 
•  sits  on  a  low  divan  or  on  the  floor,  and  gives 
1  his  whole  attention  to  the  work  of  teaching, 
1  committing  the  enforcement  of  order  and  of 
attention  to  a  serious-looking  little  monitor, 
who  watches  the  learners  and  keeps  every  one 


to  his  task,  having  a  bamboo  rod  by  way  of 
a  scepter.  As  we  pause  at  the  entrance,  the 
master  welcomes  us  with  a  smiling  salara,  and 
goes  on  with  his  work  quite  unembarrassed. 
Each  pupil  is  furnished  with  a  piece  of  sheet- 
tin,  on  which  the  lesson  he  is  learning  is 
written  with  ink  in  large  Arabic  characters. 
These  lessons  did  not  appear  to  be  the  same 
in  every  case,  but  of  this  I  could  not  be  sure ; 
and  they  all  chaunted  their  task  aloud,  swing- 
ing their  little  bodies  backward  and  forward. 
As  we  looked,  one  little  fellow  handed  his 
tablet  to  the  master,  and,  squatting  down  be- 
fore him,  recited  his  lesson  in  the  same  sing- 
song manner  in  which  he  had  learned  it.  The 
teacher  lays  the  tablet  by  with  a  word  of  ap- 
proval, and  another  little  fellow  brings  his, 
and  goes  through  the  same  process.  The 
fashion  of  rocking  their  bodies  and  heads  in- 
cessantly backward  and  forward  is  thought  to 
assist  the  memory,  and  the  practice  is  observed 
by  almost  all  persons  in  reciting  the  Koran. 

The  children  are  first  taught  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet;  next  the  vowel-points,  and 
other  syllabical  signs,  and  the  numerical  value 
of  each  letter, — the  Arabic  letters  being  often 
used  as  numerals.  As  soon  as  they  are  able, 
they  begin  to  learn  the  Koran,  each  portion 
being  written  successively  on  his  tablet. 

We  are  told  that  it  is  very  seldom  that  the 
master  of  a  school  teaches  writing ;  and  few 
boys  learn  to  write  unless  destined  for  some 
employment  which  absolutely  requires  that 
they  should  have  this  art,  in  which  case  they 
also  learu  arithmetic.  Girls  are  seldom  taught 
either  to  read  or  write,  and  not  many  of  them 
even  learn  the  prayers  of  their  faith,  though 
one  case  of  provision  being  made  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  children,  and  perhaps  the  wives 
of  a  wealthy  Pasha,  came  to  our  knowledge. 

Opposite  to  us  at  the  hotel  table  sat  a 
French  lady,  who,  finding  that  my  friend 
conversed  in  her  language,  informed  h°r  that 
she  had  come  to  Egypt  to  teach  the  French 
language  in  the  family  of  a  rich  Pasha.  She 
was  to  receive  five  hundred  franc3  a  month, 
and  have  all  her  hotel,  traveling  and  other 
expenses  paid  while  she  was  in  the  Pasha's 
employ,  and  was%  be««ne  one  of  the  house- 
hold, living  the  same  secluded  life  as  the 
other  women.  She  expected  to  have  many 
wearisome  hours  when  not  actively  engaged 
in  her  work,  and  we  advised  her  to  writ 
history  of  her  experience  in  the  homo  ot  the 
Moslem.  I  think  it  might  he  very  interesting, 
if  faithfully  and  truthfully  told. 

To  wander  through  tfllstreets  and  bazaars 
of  Cairo,  not  hastening,  but  pausing  wherever 
inclination  prompts,  is  more  entertaining 
to  us  than  ever  was  a  picture  book  to  the 
child.  Here  is  unfolded  the  whole  philosophy 
of  human  life,  the  Frank  and  the  Moslem, 
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youth  and  age,  veiled  woman  and  turband 
man,  the  donkey  with  his  dusky  tyrant,  and 
the  gay  horseman  in  the  picturesque  raiment 
of  the  Orient;  the  artizan,  the  scribe  and  the 
caterer,  the  render  of  fruits,  and  the  dealer  in 
costly  shawls  and  rich  jewels.  As  we  stand 
before  the  counter  of  one  of  the  open  stalls, 
admiring  the  lich  silks  and  embroideries  of 
the  orient,  an  unusual  stir  among  the  people 
&nd  the  cry"Garda!  Garda!"  calls  the  at- 
tention, and  here  two  runners,  with  long  rods 
held  upright,  and  clad  in  very  full  white  rai- 
ment come  dashing  through  the  crowd,  to  make 
way  for  the  chariot  of  a  magnate  of  some  sort, 
which  whirls  rapidly  past.  Nobody  is  hurt, 
it  seems ;  and  nobody  appears  to  have  been 
scared  but  me,  I  was  almost  sure  some  one  of 
the  motiey.multitude  would  be  crushed  by  the 
wheels  of  this  Juggernaut.  But  the  crowd 
closes  again,  and  each  atom  of  the  motley 
mass  of  humanity  assumes  its  normal  position. 
The  one-eyed  beggar  begs  again,  the  book- 
binder fits  the  red  morocco  cover  on  the  printed 
volume,  the  donkey  bay  assures  you  that  his 
beast  is  "Yankee  Doodle,"  the  meditative 
Turk  enjoys  again  his  narguleh,  the  merchant 
presses  his  gay  wares  upon  the  buyers,  the 
tailor  stitches,  the  carpenter  planes,  and  the 
traveler  wanders  on  through  the  labyrinth. 

S.  R. 

Twelfth  month  24th,  1874. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
GRECIAN  CIVILIZATION. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  HISTORICAL  LECTURES, 
DELIYEBBD  BY  JOS.  THOMAS,  LL.  D. 

The  first  and  second  lectures  of  this  course, 
at  the  Hall  of  the  Mercantile  Library,  were 
on  Grecian  Civilization.  Dr.  Thomas  said, 
"  There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  that  any 
savage  nation  has  ever  developed  civilization 
out  of  itself.  The  Aryans  had  the  germs  of 
civilization.  The  Chinese  claim  to  have  de- 
rived theirs  from  the  West.  A  nation  that 
has  made  important  inventions  has  advanced 
in  culture. 

Egypt  is  unquestionably  ths  oldest  civiliza- 
tion ;  the  next  is  China  or  Assyria  ;  then  In- 
dia, Phoenicia,  Greece.  The^Roman  is  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  Grecian. 

When  we  come  to  examine  Greece,  the 
great  proportion  of  learned  men  in  compari- 
son with  the  small  number  of  persons  that 
inhabited  its  territory  attracts  our  notice. 
The  area  was  less  than  the  State  of  New  York, 
yet,  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  it  produced 
more  great  men  and  greater  men  than  all 
Europe  besides  in  one  thousand  years.  The 
question  is  asked,  Why  were  the  Greeks  so 
gifted  ?  They  believed  in  a  universal  harmoni- 
ous developement  of  the  whole  being.  Then 


the  national  games  had  much  to  do  with  th 
culture.    The  scenery  of  Greece,  for  the  co 
bination  of  grandeur  and  beauty  is  unsurpasal 
by  any  country  on  the  globe,  and  must  hal 
influenced  the  poetic  fancy. 

The  Olympic  games  were  celebrated  onl 
in  four  years,  and  were  so  named  from  Olyl 
pia,  a  locality  in  what  is  now  known  as  tfl 
Morea.  They  consisted  of  throwing  the  cfl 
cus,  running,  leaping,  wrestling,  and  charl 
races,  and  were  peaceful.  The  chariot  raj 
were  participated  in  by  the  wealthy  onl 
The  prizes  at  first,  were  of  silver  and  gol 
but  were  substituted  by  a  chaplet  of  honl 
made  of  the  wild  olive.  The  prize  at  tl 
Isthmian  games  was  a  chaplet  of  pine. 

The  age  of  Pericles,  in  the  fifth  centu 
B.  C,  is  famous  for  its  philosophy,  its  scien 
and  its  arts.  Anaxagoras,  the  father  of  < 
perimental  science,  was  Pericles'  tutor. 

Socrates  was  PI  ato's  teacher.  He  first  taug 
men  to  think,  using  this  term  in  its  high 
sense.  Plato's  grand  idea  was,  athat  t 
universe  was  the  thought  of  God." 

While  investigating  the  laws  of  being, 
was  not  content  to  be  a  philosopher  only ;  1 
excelled  in  music,  and  nearly  all  the  exereil 
then  cultivated  among  the  Greeks. 

The  Persian  war  contributed  to  the  grel 
ness  of  Greece.  The  Persians  were  a  gr« 
people  and  highly  civilized.  They  carril 
on  commerce.  This  war  was  one  of  the  ml 
remarkable  in  all  history  :  it  led  to  the  unit 
of  the  Grecian  States.  It  was  about  tl 
time  that  Pericles  was  born.  He  was  a  gr (I 
orator,  a  great  statesman,  and  the  greatest  s 
critic  and  patron  of  art  that  the  world  m 
ever  seen.  Phidias,  the  sculptor,  was  1 
friend. 

Speaking  further  of  the  literary  men  1 
Greece,  Dr.  Thomas  said  that,  "  Sacral 
looked  upon  everything  from  the  moral  poi 
of  view.  He  was  the  first  Quaker,  in  til 
he  taught  his  disciples  to  wait,  and  not  row  I 
offer  sacrifices  to  the  Heavenly  Powers."  I 
Plato,  he  said,  "  very  few  modern  phill 
ophers  had,  in  the  general  outline,  juster  vie! 
of  the  Creator  of  the  universe.  Aristipdl 
was  not  high,  morally,  but  distinguished  J 
his  ready  wit.  Antisthenes  was  tbe  found! 
of  the  cynics.  Diogenes  was  his  most  distl 
guished  disciple.  Epicurus,  though  he  or! 
inated  nothing  in  science,  was  an  amiafe 
and  eloquent  man ;  his  doctrines  were  (I 
tremely  popular.  He  taught  "  that  pie! 
ure  was  the  sole  end  of  life,"  thus  doing  awl 
with  the  idea  of  duty.  Lucretius  is  cons! 
ered  his  best  exponent.  Zeno  was  the  founcl 
of  the  stoics.  Of  ancient  painters,  the  grel 
est  was  Apelles,  though  no  paintings  of  11 
remain. 

Though  Phidias  is  commonly  regarded  1 
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he  greatest  of  Grecian  sculptors,  Praxiteles 
3  supposed  to  have  carried  the  art  to  a  higher 
legree  of  refinement.  The  age  of  Pericles 
yas  comparatively  an  age  of  repose. 

After  the  Persian  war  there  was  a  feeling 
if  brotherhood  among  the  states.  Thebes 
yas  the  only  exception  to  this. 

Demosthenes  was  left  an  orphan.  He  had 
toe  sister.  Their  guardians  dealing  unfairly 
tjrjth  them,  he  undertook  to  plead  their  own 
jftause  against  them,  and  utterly  failed  ;  after- 
wards, by  invincible  energy  and  perseverance, 
be  made  himself  the  greatest  orator  that  ever 
lived.  It  is  related  of  him  that  when  he  de- 
jlrmined  to  be  an  orator,  he  shaved  off  one 
fee  of  his  head  that  he  might  not  be  tempted 
to  go  into  society.  At  about  the  age  of  twenty- 
jeven  he  came  before  the  people  of  Athens. 
The  remaining  portion  of  the  second  lecture 
was  principally  taken  up  with  the  history  of 
Philip,  King  of  Macedon,  and  his  son  and 
Hiuccessor,  Alexander  the  Great. 

These  notes  are  necessarily  fragmentary, 
and  convey  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  sub- 
ject of  Grecian  Civilization,  so  learnedly  and 
interestingly  presented  by  Dr.  Thomas.  R. 


■■Under  the  oppressions  of  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment, continued  for  many  centuries,  this 
remarkable  country  became  the  prey  of  brig- 
ands and  banditti,  and  travelling  through  its 
lovely  valleys  and  among  its  decaying  cities, 
was  often  attended  with  great  personal  risk. 
It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the  people 
are  shaking  off  the  lethargy  of  ages,  as  will 
seen  by  the  facts  subjoined. — Eds. 

"LIVING  GREECE." 

■Some  interesting  statistics  are  published 
going  to  show  that  Greece  has  made  very  de- 
cided progress  since  the  establishment  of  her 
independence.  They  are  furnished  by  John 
M.  Francis,  editor  of  the  Troy  Daily  Times, 
and  late  United  States  Minister  to  Greece. 
He  says  that  the  mercantile  marine  of  Greece 
is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  country  in 
the  world  in  proportion  to  the  population,  in- 
cluding 2170  vessels  with  a  tonnage  amount- 
ing to  431,054.  The  Hellenic  Mining  Com- 
pany last  year  paid  eight  per  cent,  dividend, 
and  is  now  erecting  works  for  smelting  the 
superior  iron  ore  of  the  island  of  Seriphos. 
Cotton  factories  are  also  being  built,  and  the 
cotton  crop  reaches  six  millions  of  pounds 
annually.  There  are  eight  silk  factories  whose 
annual  product  is  $750,000,  a  large  proportion 
of  which  is  exported.  Agricultural  schools 
and  societies  have  been  established,  labor  sav- 
ing implements  employed  and  the  latest  meth- 
ods of  farming  adopted.  Education  embraces 


about  three-fourths  of  the  children.  Univer- 
sal suffrage  is  the  law.  Athens  has  50,000- 
inhabitants,  and  compares  in  architecture 
favorably  with  any  other  city  of  its  size  in 
Europe;  is  again  becoming  a  centre  of  science 
and  literature  ;  has  a  university  thirty  years 
old  where  twelve  hundred  students  are  edu- 
cated gratuitously  in  law,  theology,  medicine, 
and  philosophy;  a  library  with  two  hundred 
thousand  volumes ;  four  banks,  with  a  paid  up 
capital  of  twelve  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
and  branches  all  over  the  kingdom.  Pireusr 
near  Athens,  has  over  12,000  people;  £yra, 
the  commercial  port  of  the  Cyclades,  25  000  ; 
Patras,  the  port  of  the  Peleponessus,  3^000 ; 
Zante,  chief  port  of  the  Ionian  Isles,  20,000; 
Corfu,  20,000.  A  ship  canal  is  projected 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  These  facts 
indicate  very  clearly  that  Byron's  reflections 
on  the  decay  of  Greece  have  become  things 
of  the  past. 

THE  CHURCH  UNIVERSAL. 
BY  SAMUEL  LONGFELLOW, 

One  holy  church  of  God  appears 

Through  every  age  and  race, 
Unwasted  by  the  lapse  of  years, 

Unchanged  by  changing  place. 

From  oldest  time,  on  farthest  shores. 

Beneath  the  pine  or  pa'm, 
One  unseen  Presence  she  adores, 

With  silence  or  with  psalm. 

Her  priests  are  all  G-nd's  faithful  son?, 

To  serve  the  world  raised  up  ; 
The  pure  in  heart,  her  baptized  ones, 

Love  her  communion-cup. 

The  truth  is  her  prophetic  gift, 

The  soul  her  sacred  page  ; 
The  feet  on  mercy's  errands  swift 

Do  make  her  pilgrimage. 

O  Living  Church  !  thine  errand  speert  ; 

Fulfill  thy  task  sublime  ; 
With  bread  of  Life  Tartu's  hunger  feed; 

Redeem  the  evil  time  I 


AFTER   THE  STORM. 


After  the  storm,  a  calm 
After  the  hmis^febalm 
For  the  ill  brings  good,  in 
And  the  sigh  be 


Lord 


s  own  time, 
the  psalm. 


After  the  drought,  the  dew  ; 
After  tl  lii'" 
For  the  sky  will  smiN 

And  the  ea  4  «lad  and  n  w. 

Bloom  is  the  heir  of  1 
Dawn  is  the  child  of  " 
And  the  rolling  change  of 

Bids  the  wrong  yield  back  the  right. 

Under  the  fount  of  ill, 
Many  a  cup  doth  fill, 
And  the  patient  lip,  though  it  drinketh  oft, 
FindB  only  the  bitter  still. 
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Truth  seemeth  oft  to  sleep, 
Blessing  so  slow  to  reap, 
Till  the  hours  of  waiting  are  weary  to  bear, 
And  the  courage  is  hard  to  keep  ! 

Nevertheless,  I  know 
Out  of  the  dark  must  grow 
Sooner  or  later,  whatever  is  fair, 

Since  the  heavens  have  willed  it  so. 

— Advance. 

Good,  kind,  true,  holy  words  dropped  in 
conversation  may  be  little  thought  of,  but 
they  are  like  seeds  of  flowers  of  fruitful  tree3 
falling  by  the  wayside,  borne  by  some  birds 
afar,  haply  thereafter  to  fringe  with  beauty 
som^barren  mountain-side  or  to  make  glad 
;Some  lone  wilderness. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION. 

BX   THOMAS  FOULKB. 

One  evening,  during  the  past  winter,  as  I 
«at  reading  the  currant  literature  and  news 
of  the  day,  my  eye  was  arrested  with  a  notice 
of  a  lecture  to  be  delivered  in  the  near  future, 
on  "  Voyaging  around  the  world,"  by  one  of 
our  most  prominent  legal  public  men,  to  wit, 
David  Dudley  Field.  He  has  recently  made 
the  circuit  around  the  globe,  and  with  some 
radditional  travel  doubling  distances  in  some 
instances,  he  estimates  that  he  has  travelled 
at  least  40,000  miles.  On  hearing  the  lecture, 
which  it  was  my  privilege  to  do  at  the  time 
indicated,  it  was  found  to  be  both  intensely 
interesting  and  agreeably  instructing ;  but  of 
all  the  topics  dwelt  upon  by  him,  my  mind 
was  most  arrested  and  impressed  with  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes  without  an  appeal  to  arms. 

The  Japanese  and  Chinese  nations  were, 
not  very  long  ago,  embroiled  in  great  difficul- 
ties with  each  other,  which  were  likely  to  lead 
to  war.  Matters  became  worse  and  worse, 
until  finally  they  actually  began  to  make 
preparations  for  a  conflict  of  arms  !  In  this 
■emergency  international  arbitration  was  pro- 
posed to  them  as  a  means  of  averting  the  dire 
calamities  of  war.  The  heads  of  the  respect- 
ive governments  were  brought  together  to 
ascertain  if  they  could  not  agree  to  refer  the 
matters  in  dispute  to  friendly  arbitration ; 
and  the  recent  case  of  the  settlement  of  the  dif- 
ferences of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  by  international  arbitration  was  re- 
ferred to  as  an  additional  incentive  for  them 
to  try  to  settle  by  peaceable  means. 

The  authorities  of  each  nation  were  thus 
brought  together,  and  these  several  means, 
and  all  others  which  they  could  devise,  were 
used  as  urging  peaceable  settlement,  when  at 
last  they  said  each  to  the  other  "  If  it  has 
come  to  this,  if  we  must  settle  or  go  to  war,  we 
will  settle;"  and  they  did  then  and  their  settle 


their  differences,  without  even  referring 
case  to  any  arbitrators  whatever.  Thus 
principles  of  peace  triumphed  in  those  dist 
lands,  and  these  so-called  heathen  nati 
have  thus  set  a  bright  example  to  the  ot 
nations  of  the  globe.    This  account  seemj 
to  me  a  matter  of  so  much  interest  to  Frierj 
that  I  thought  it  right  to  apprise  them  of 
Our  principles,  the  Heaven-born  principle 
peace,  are  spreading  in  the  world.  And 
world  is  moving  and  coming  to  them, 
the  Highest  hasten  the  day. 
New  York,  Third  mo.  24,  1875. 


Gifts  may  differ,  but  grace,  as  such,  is 
same  in  all  God's  people.    Just  as  so 
pieces  of  money  are  of  gold,  some  of  sil 
others  of  copper  *  but  they  all  agree  in  be 
ing  the  king's  image  and  inscription. — 
lady. 


"  THE  ONE  MAN  LEFT." 

The  following  extract,  from  an  account 
the  wreck  of  the  Giovanni,  is  taken  from 
Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph  of  Third 
9th,  1875 : 

"  The  carpenter  and  steward,  hardly  kn 
ing  what  they  were  about,  but  realizing  t 
the  bombs  of  the  wreckers  failed  in  their 
sion  to  take  a  line  out  to  them,  and  knowi 
that  no  boat  could  live  a  second,  seize 
plank  and  leaped  into  the  water.    The  r 
believing  that  their  only  salvation  would 
through  sticking  to  the  vessel,  finally  took 
the  rigging,  and  saw  their  shipmates  tos~ 
about  in  the  seething  sea.    When  part  w 
in,  the  carpenter,  benumbed  with  cold,  v 
washed  off  the  plank,  and  sunk  in  a  mome 
time  out  of  sight. 

"  Minutes  to  the  one  man  who  was  left  see- 
like hours.    Now  a  sea  lifted  him  masth 
high  and  theji  threw  him  into  the  trough 
it.    He  would  swim,  shut  out  from  all,  goi 
forward,  and  then  receding,  but  all  the  ti 
making  slow  progress  to  the  breakers  on  t 
shore.   He  was  kept  in  constant  alarm  ;  th 
was  no  question  but  what  the  plank  woi 
drift  in,  but  the  vital  one  was  whether 
would  be  able  to  stick  to  it  till  it  sho 
finally  be  dashed  by  the  foaming  water  tl 
so  madly  lashed  the  beach.    He  was  descr: 
finally  by  those  who  were  on  the  beach, 
cheers  of  encouragement,  blended  with 
angry  voice  of  the  elements  ;  hopes  and  fe 
followed  each  other  in  quick  succession,  t 
his  faculties  seemed  failing  him.  Then,  w* 
the  tale  of  his  sufferings  and  those  of  his  sh 
mates  seemed  about  to  be  sealed  in  the  i 
written  book  of  the  mighty  deep,  a  huge  ro 
placed  him  within  reach  of  a  man, 
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FROM  PROFESSOR  FISHER  S  HISTORY  OF 
REFORMATION. 

"  Religion  is  not  to  divorce  itself  from  sci- 
ence, art,  industry,  from  anything  that  pro- 
motes the  real  well-being  of  man  upon  earth; 
but  religion  is  to  leaven  all  with  a  higher  con- 
secration. This  is  the  real  creed  of  Protest- 
anism.  ...  It  steers  midway  between 
the  false  extremes  of  license  and  asceticism. 
There  are  popular  writers  of  the  present  day 
who  openly  contend  for  the  absolute  control 
of  impulse,  or  for  a  surrender  to  nature,  such 
as  characterized  the  Greeks  of  old,  but 
upon  I  Greek  civiliza- 
error  of  asceticism  so 
to  loathe  the  Middle 
note  Professor  Fisher 
specifies  the  writings  of  Taine.]  "  These 
writers  strangely  overlook  the  place  of  self- 
denial  in  a  world  where  evil  has  so  great  a 
sway  ;  and  they  strangely  forget  that  the  an- 
.tique  culture,  with  all  its  beautiful  products, 
underwent  a  terrible  shipwreck.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  reconciliation  of  religion  and  cult- 
ure, and  of  the  harmonizing  of  the  proper 
claims  of  this  life  and  of  the  life  to  come,  is 
one  for  the  solution  of  which  Protestantism 
has  the  key!" 



One  sign  of  the  tendency  of  human  na- 
ture to  goodness,  is  that  it  grows  good  under 
a  thousand  bad  influences. 


phich  brought  ruin 
lion.    They  feel  the 
|trongly   as  almost 
^Ages."    [In   a  foot 
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lashed  nto  the  skirts  of  the  surf,  and  pulled 
liim,  almost  inanimate,  upon  the  beach. 
CJaptain  Warthen  and  his  men,  with  all  the 
tenderness  and  skill  which  their  experience 
raggested,  resuscitated  him,  aud  when  the 
iaorning  broke  he  could  go  in  and  out  among 
Shem.  All  night  the  wreckers  kept  their 
figite  on  the  shore,  hoping  that  each  succeed- 
Ig  norther  would  bring  with  it  a  sign  of 
lating  winds  with  quieter  sea  ;  but  the  north- 
easter kept  piping  as  furiously  as  ever,  and 
jeemed,  as  it  howled  through  the  bark's  ham- 
per, like  a  wild  beast  gratifying  its  fiendish 
propensity  till  it  should  decide  to  terminate 
the  agony  of  its  victim. 

I  "  Friday  morning  broke,  but  with  no 
chance  of  succoring  those  remaining  in  the 
vessel.  Six  persons  could  be  seen  clinging 
to  the  foretopmast  rigging,  and  the  vessel  was 
fast  breaking  up.  The  other  eight  persons 
had  rendered  their  final  account,  and  gone 
down  into  the  sea.  Nothing  could  be  done 
for  those  who  were  left,  and  with  a  sense  of 
terror  that  riveted  all  who  behela  it  to  the 
Ipot  whereon  they  stood,  they  saw  the  fore- 
niitopmast  reel  and  snap  like  an  overstrained 
;cord,  and,  with  the  other  remaining  spars, 
crash  down  upon  what  little  was  left  of  the 
hull  of  the  Giovanni. 


Ill 


Rain  during  some  portion  of  the  24 

hours   

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day  

Snow,  including  very  light  falls  

Cloudy,  without  storms  

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted  

Total  


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS,  ETC. 


Mean  temperature  of  Third  mo.,  per 

Penna.  Hospital  

Highest  point  attained  during  month, 

per  Penna.  Hospital  

Lowest   point   reached,  per  Penna. 
Hospital  

Rain  during  the  month,  per  Penna. 
Hospital  

Deaths  during  the  month,  being  for 
four  current  weeks  for  each  year....  ng] 

Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of 
Third  month  for  the  past  86  years 
Highest  mean  of  temperature  duriDg 

that  entire  period,  1871   

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during 
that  entire  period,  1843  


1874 

1875 

Day*. 

Da.vd. 

5 

'  5 

3 

0 

8 

8 

4 

7 

11 

11 

31 

31 

1874 

1875 

COMPARISON  OF  RAIN. 


Totals  for  three  months. 


There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  we  have  just 
passed  through  a  very  cold  month,  and  yet  many 
doubtless  will  be  surprised,  as  we  ourselves  were, 
that  a  more  startling  record  cannot  be  made.  While 
the  mean  for  the  month  was  3  :54  degrees  below  the 
average  of  the  means  for  the  past  eighty-six  years, 
it  yet  exceeded  the  minimum  for  the  same  p< 
(1843)  5  77  degrees.  In  addition  to  the  record  for 
1843 — the  only  instances  where  the  mean  temper- 
ature fell  below  that  of  the  present  year  may  he 
aggregated  thus  :  There  were  three  years  descend- 
ing to  35  degrees;  four  to  34  and  one  il >.""'>'  as 
low  as  32  85  degreesfcSjjt 

Winter  legacies  of  1874-.")  have  truly  "  lingered 
in  the  lap  of  spring,"  as  evidenced  by  the  various 
accounts  of  gorges  and  floods  that  have  hem  pub- 
lished. 

On  the  first  of  the  month  the  ice  in  the  Schuyl- 
kill at  the  conur, 
to  be  from  18  to 

Fairmount  dam.    Ha  8  of  ice,  flo 

the  track  betwe 

r.'ie  cars  from 


lied  a'l 


a  few  warm 

fears  of  any 


the  freshet,  prevented  the  Ridge  A 

runnings] 

By  the  last  of  the  mo 
davs,  with   some  rain,  dispellr 

further  dam 

On  the  2'2d,  graphic  ac 
Columbia,  Williamsp 

of  the  condition  ofthings,  and  well-grounded  ap- 
prehensions of  immense  damage. 
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As  late  as  the  26th  of  the  month  it  was  stated,  at 
"  Lock  Haven  the  great  dam  is  covered  with  a  solid 
sheeting  of  ice  measuring,  on  the  average,  twenty- 
one  inches  in  thickness.  There  is  not  a  seam,  break 
or  crack  in  this  congealed  mass  for  a  distance  of 
four  miles,  excepting  the  channel  now  being  cut  by 
manual  labor.  Great  icicles  almost  the  size  of  saw- 
logs  depend  from  the  rocks  in  many  places  through 
which  ihe  roadway  is  cut  for  the  passage  of  the  cars." 

On  the  24th,  at  Wilkesbarre,  "there  are  now 
three  feet  of  snow  among  the  hills,  and  the  sleigh- 
ing is  as  good  as  in  midwinter.  The  little  creeks 
and  brooks  are  frozen  almost  solid.  Above  La 
Grange,  where  the  river  is  narrow,  boulders  of  ice 
weighing  tons  were  left  on  the  hill-sides  forty  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  stream,  by  ihe  recent  freshet." 

On  the  23d,  a  gentleman  from  Tamaqua  informed 
us  personally,  that  thas  day  constituted  the  one 
hundred  and  tenth  one  of  uninterrupted  sleighing 
they  had,  had,  with  every  prospect  of  its  continuing 
for  weeks,  as  the  day  before  (3d  mo  22d)  the  mer- 
cury stood^at-  eight  degrees  below  zero  I 

At  Willlamsport  the  "  great  gorge  "  was  reported 
to  be  about  five  miles  long,  "piled  mountain  high, 
and  grearortnirn  anythiog  ever  known  here  before." 
One  of  the  largest  tributaries  of  the  Susquehanna 
was  said  to  "  be  frozen  solid  from  shore  to  shore." 

At  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  the  entire  lower  part  of  the 
.  place  $as  flooded,  and  at  King  street  "the  water 
was  four  feet  deep  and  running  with  great  velocity." 

At  Port  Deposit  "the  water  reached  a  height  of 
three  feet  above  the  flood  of  1873,  and  a  few  inches 
higher  than  the  memorable  flood  of  1857."  The 
gorge  within  a  mile  of  that  place  formed  a  "  compact 
and  impenetrable  mass,  15  to  20  feet  deep." 

At  Trenton,  N.  J.,  the  high  water  stopped  all  the 
mills,  including  the  pumps  by  which  the  place  is 
supplied  with  water. 

THE  DELAWARE  RIVER. 

It  is  gratifying,  however,. to  be  able  to  record  that 
the  ice  in  the  Delaware,  above  Philadelphia,  grad- 
ually passed  away,  doing,  as  far  as  we  have  ascer- 
tained, no  damage  of  any  importance. 

It  would  take  a  volume  to  record  all  the  "  un- 
precedented "' (?)  occurrences  and  conditions  of 
things  at  various  points;  enough,  however,  has 
been  given  to  show  that  a  very  unusual  winter  and 
first  springmonth  has  really  been  experienced,  and 
the  compiler  believed  it  right  to  give  this  much,  for 
future  reference,  more  than  simply  as  inf'ormaiion 
for  the  present,  and  which  he  has  endeavored  to  do 
in  as  few  words  as  possible.  J.  M.  B. 

Philadelphia,  Fourth  month  1,  1875. 
  ~— 


NOTICES. 

Third-day  Evening  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Girard 
Avenue  Meeting-house,  on  the  13th  of  Fourth  month, 
at  7£  o'clock. ^V^jMH  .* 


Annual  meeting  of  the  "Association  of  Friends 
for  the  promotion  of  First  day  Schools  Within  the 
limits  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,"  will  be  held 
at  hace  Strett,  on  Seventh-day,  Fourth  month  17th, 
at  10  A.  M.    All  are  invited.  T. 


As  those  who  love  each  other,  and  need  no  j 
vate  interpretation  of  godliness,  we  feel  constrair 
to  inform  our  friends  that  we  meet  again  at  Bethf 
Mission  School-house,  Brandy  wine  street,  abc 
Fifteenth,  Philadelphia,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M., 
Sixth-day  the  16th  of  Fourth  month  next,  if 
permitted.  Abraham  Lawton 


"The  Union  of  First-day  School  within  the  limits 
of  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Friends,"  will  hold  its 
next  meeting  at  Woodstown,  N.  J.,  on  Seventh-day, 
Fourth  month  10th,  1875,  a^^A.  M. 

Reuben  Woolman,       |  QUr^ 
Hannah  Ann  Haines,  j 


ITEMS. 

Preparations  for  the  new  Swedish  polar  expe 
tion  are  nearly  completed. 

An  official  decree  has  been  promulgated  prohib 
ing  the  importation  into  France  of  American  po 
toes,  or  of  sacks  or  barrels  previously  used  in  pa 
ing  them.  The  object  is  to  prevent  the  introd 
tion  of  the  Colorado  beetle. 


A  series  of  resolutions  recently  reported  to 
Rhode  Island  Medical  Society,  declared  that  schol 
should  not  maintain  the  same  position  more  tl 
half  an  hour  at  a  time;  that  no  child  should 
admitted  to  the  public  schools,  as  now  conduct 
under  seven  years  of  age  ;  that  under  twelve  ye 
of  age,  three  hours  a  day,  and  for  twelve  8 
over,  four  hours  a  day  is  sufficiently  long  c< 
fineinent  to  mental  culture  ;  that  study  out  of  sch 
should  not  usually  be  permitted,  and  that  all  inc 
tives  to  emulation  should  be  used  cautiously, 
pecially  with  girls. 

It  is  said  that  at  the  hospital  at  Hakodadi 
Japan,  there  are  twenty  young  men  regularly 
tered  as  students  of  medicine.  Daily  lectures 
given,  and  u  bedside  andfotber  clinical  demonst 
tions  ;"  the  curriculum  be,ing  similar  to  that  of  m 
medical  schools.  An  illustrated  medical  journal 
the  Japanese  language  is  also  published  every  t 
months. 

The  Maryland  Institute  Art  Night-schools  in  B  ^ 
timore  have  over  500  scholars.  Thorough  train 
is  given  in  elementary  drawing  from  the  rou 
geometrical  drawing,  artistic  and  architectural  drai>  ^ 
ing,  and  modeling  in  Clay. 

Professor  F.  W.  Putnam,  the  successor  of 
Wyman,  as  curator  of  the  Peabody  Museum 
Archasology  and  Ethnology,  in  a  paper  read  bef 
the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  reports 
discovery  of  some  very  interesting  relics  in  cert 
caves  in  Kentucky.    The  articles  mentioned  bel 
were  obtained  from  Salt  Cave,  which  comprises 
important  series  of  subterranean  passages  not 
distant  from  the  Mammoth  Cave.    Besides  the 
mains  of  rude  fire-places,  containing  traces  of 
fires,  bundles  of  faggots  were  seen,  which  may  h 
been  intended  for  fire-wood,  or,  perhaps,  were  m 
to  serve  as  torches.    In  some  side^passages, 
pressions  were  observed  which  have  been  m$ 
with  human  feet  covered  with  a  kind  of  semi  sj 
dal,  and  in  another  place  worn  foot  coverings  of  t  ffi 
character  were  found.    The  latter  are  described 
made  of  rush  leaves,  braided  like  the  straw  sand 
of  China,  though  of  a  different  shape.    A  piece 
bark-cloth  moie  than  a  foot  square,  woven  regula 
and  delicately,  dyed  with  black  stripes  and  danj 
in  one  corner,  was  also  obtained,  besides  pieces 
the  bark  from  which  it  was  apparently  manuf 
tured,  as  well  as  arrow  points  and  pieces  of  r< 
and  twine,  the  latter  knotted  where  short  leng 
had  been  tied  together.    It  is  thought  that  th 
relics  are  identical  in  age  with  the  mummy  whi 
was  discovered  in  that  section  some  sixty  years  a 
— iV.  Y.  Post. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  LAW  AND  THE  GOSPEL. 

In  that  declaration  of  the  Apostle  Paul  so 
often  quoted,  in  which  he  taught  that  "The 
law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth 
came  by  Jesus  Christ,"  he  made  a  distinction 
between  the  requirements  of  the  inner  con- 
sciousness and  the  law  that  governs  mankind, 
as  bound  together  in  families  and  states  by 
common  interest. 

It  is  sometimes  delivered  from  our  galle- 
ries as  the  revealingsof  inspiration,  that  the 
latter  law  covers  the  whole  ground  of  account- 
ability; "that  Jesus, in  all  Hi9  teachings, never 
gave  forth  any  other ;  and  that  this  saying  of 
the  Apostle  has  no  meaning  deeper  than  is 
found  in  the  law  of  Moses." 

The  term  "law"  has  a  wide  significance.  As 
applied  to  material  things,  it  keeps  within  pre- 
scribed limits  every  form  in  which  matter  is 
seen.  The  conditions  established  are  fixed 
and  unchangeable,  and  no  division,  however 
minute,  can  destroy  them.  All  the  processes 
of  art  are  regulated  by  this  certainty  ;  and  it 
is  only  as  the  ability  to  understand  and  util- 
ize the  properties  of  matter  is  acquired,  that 
any  measure  of  progress  in  the  arts  of  civil- 
ized life  is  reached.  This  is  the  order  which 
one  of  England's  best  poets  described  a9 
"  Heaven's  first  law,"  and  which  must  be  co- 
existent with  matter. 

The  order  thus  observed  in  every  form  in 
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which  natural  things  exist,  and  the  certainty 
of  the  laws  which  govern  them,  extends  to 
every  variety  of  animal  existence;  but  man. 
by  Divine  favor,  being  endowed  with  a  capac- 
ity to  apprehend,  and  in  a  measure  compre- 
hend the  Divine,  receives  with  this  endow- 
ment the  ability  to  co-operate  with  that  which 
creates  and  to  conform  his  life  to  the  attri- 
butes of  God,  as  manifested  in  the  harmony 
of  His  works. 

That  man,  as  he  came  fresh  from  the  hand 
that  fashioned  him,  to  some  extent  under- 
stood the  relation  he  sustained  as  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  Creative  Power  and 
matter,  is  inferred  from  the  earliest  tradition- 
of  the  race,  which  point  to  a  degree  of  en- 
lightenment lying  beyond,  that  compares 
favorably  with  the  attainments  of  later  epochs. 

That  the  intercourse  between  the  soul  of 
man  and  the  great  Source  whence  it  emanated , 
has  been  maintained  from  a  period  too  remote 
to  be  traced  to  its  beginning,  is  evinced  by 
constant  allusions  to  a  Divine  relationship  in 
nearly  all  ancient  writings.  Paul  reminded 
the  Athenians  that  certain  of  their  poete  bad 
claimed  that  they  (the  Athenians)  were  the 
"  offspring  of  God." 

When  Moses  compiled  the  laws  of  the  He- 
brew nation,  he  gave  them  nothing  new. 
The  obligation  to  serve  "  The  One  God,"  at. 
whose  call  their  father  Abraham  left  home 
and  kindred,  was  a  protest  against  the  apoa- 
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tasy  of  the  world  that  had  symbolized  the 
Deity,  under  various  forms,  until  His  unity 
was  lost  amid  the  emblems  that  represented 
Him,  and  men  bowed  down  and  worshipped 
as  God,  the  workmanship  of  the  cunning 
artificer. 

So,  too,  the  laws  that  regulated  their  inter- 
course with  one  another,  and  bound  them 
together  in  one  polity,  were  but  a  compend  of 
those  natural  laws  upon  the  observance  of 
which  depends  a  nation's  existence ;  their  re- 
straints fell  upon  every  one,  bearing  alike  upon 
each  member  of  the  community,  and  were 
as  necessary  to  the  development  and  perpetu- 
ity of  the  nation  as  were  the  food  and  shelter 
that  sustained  their  natural  lives. 

The  decalogue,  foreshadowing,  indeed,  in 
its  prohibition  of  covetous  desires,  the  higher 
law  of  the  Gospel,  in  its  application,  reaches 
no  farther  and  claims  no  office  beyond  the 
regulation  of  the  outward  life. 

And  when  Jesus  summed  it  all  up  by  say- 
ing to  the  young  inquirer,  "Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self: upon  these  two  commandments  hang 
the  law  and  the  Prophets,"  He  but  reiterated 
what  tfc  ese  had  been  teaching  in  all  the  past 
ages.  That  more  is  required  to  satisfy  the 
soul,  is  exemplified  in  the  case  alluded  to. 
"  All  these  commandments,"  said  the  young 
man,  "  I  have  kept  from  my  youth  up ;  what 
lack  I  yet?"  One  thing  thou  lacked!  That 
one  thing  is  the  life  and  immortality  brought 
to  light  in  the  Gospel,  represented  as  "  the 
grace  and  truth  that  came  by  Jesus  Christ  " — 
"  that  grace  that  bringeth  salvation,"  which 
all  the  keeping  of  the  law  had  failed  to  de- 
velop, for,  while  it  pointed  to  a  Majesty  en- 
throned in  the  heavens,  before  whose  invis- 
ible Presence  every  act  must  pass  inspection, 
and  to  whom  outward  offering  must  be  made 
for  sins  committed,  Jesus  taught,  that  the  judg- 
ment seat  had  been  set  up  in  every  intelligent 
soul,  and  that  it  is  the  God  in  man,  that  sits 
as  a  refiner  and  purifier.  It  was  because  a 
wrong  and  outrage  might  be  inflicted  upon  this 
Divine  Indwelling  that  Jesus  said,  "  He  who 
indulges  in  unholy  thoughts  hath  committed 
sin  already  in  his  heart.  This  is  the  law  of 
the  spirit  of  life  that  sets  free  from  the  law  of 
sin  and  death,"  over  which  sin  hath  no  more 
power. 

As  before  stated,  this  holy  union  and  com- 
munion was  not  unknown  to  individuals  be- 
fore the  time  of  Jesus,  but  in  every  system  of 
laws  that  had  been  given  forth  as  the  regu- 
lator of  life  and  morals  it  was  unrecognized ; 
many  of  the  prophets  and  wise  men  of  sacred 
and  profane  history  bore  testimony  to  it  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  yet  the  ability  to  pre- 
serve the  soul  of  man  in  all  purity  and  holi- 
ness, amid  the  strain  and  turmoil  of  every-day 


life,  and  keep  up  the  intercourse  with  the 
Divine  Being  was  first  exemplified  in  Him 
who  stands  pre-eminently,  "  the  Son  of  God," 
to  whom,  by  obedience,  he  became  so  united 
that  he  could  say,  "  My  Father  who  dwelleth 
in  me,  He  doeth  the  works."  R. 


Tossed  to  and  fro  in  every  direction  is  the 
heart  of  man,  and  on  all  sides  does  it  seek  a 
resting-place,  but  seeks  in  vain,  until  it  re- 
turns to  the  bosom  of  its  God. — St.  Bernard. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
Sandy  Spring,  Md.,  4th  mo.  3d,  1875. 

Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer : 

Dear  Friends, — I  am  very  much  grat- 
ified with  the  general  import  of  Dr.  Michen- 
er's  communication,  in  your  paper  of  Fourth 
month  3d,  regarding  it  as  a  pattern  of  liberal 
and  friendly  criticism ;  and  if  he  had  only 
continued,  through  the  entire  article,  of  the 
number  of  those  who  do  not  "censure  him 
[me]  for  expressing,  and  you  for  publishing 
the  facts,  and  my  inferences,  in  regard  to  the 
difficulty  that  arose  between  two  Irish  gentle- 
men while  going  down  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
I  should  not  have  thought  anything  further 
was  necessary.  I  unite  with  his  views  as  far 
as  I  understand  them,  and  accept  both  his  in- 
cidents of  illustration  as  according  with  my 
"  reflections  "  upon  the  subject. 

My  published  sentiments  do  me  no  injus- 
tice, as  Dr.  Michener  supposes  probable,  if 
only  they  are  rightly  understood,  and  fairly 
represented.  Nor  does  he  do  me  any  more 
than  justice  in  what  he  supposes  would  prob- 
ably have  been  my  course  under  the  circum- 
stances he  relates  of  Robert  Barclay;  for  I 
have  passed  through  the  same  personal  expe- 
riences, with  a  result  precisely  similar. 

In  the  summer  of  1864  a  Confederate  offi- 
cer, accompanied  by  two  soldiers,  came  gal- 
loping up  in  front  of  our  house  ;  and,  finding 
my  riding-horse  hitched,  they  loosed  her  and 
took  her  off.  Seeing  they  stopped  at  the  barn, 
I  ran  there  immediately,  and  got  hold  of  her 
bridle-rein.  The  officer  endeavored  to  get  my 
hand  loose,  and  jerked  me  about  for  some 
time.  My  wife  and  children,  who  were  look- 
ing on,  were  greatly  alarmed.  He  then  pre- 
sented a  pistol  to  my  breast,  and  said  he 
would  shoot  me  if  I  did  not  let  go.  I  looked 
him  firmly  in  the  face,  and  told  him  I  could 
not  do  it;  the  horse  was  mine ;  the  Confed- 
erate foldiers  had  taken  our  three  best  horses 
the  last  year,  and  this  was  the  only  one  I  had 
left  to  ride,  and  I  could  not  spare  her.  I  was 
just  as  calm  and  collected  during  this  scene 
as  I  am  now  while  describing  it. 

After  a  little  time,  his  countenance  relaxed, 
and  he  let  go  the  bridle-rein  and  went  to  look 
at  the  other  horses,  but  found  none  to  suit, 
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ind  soon  after  left.    I  did  not  regard  this  as 
'  i  "  special  Providence  "  in  my  favor,  and  I 
I  hould  not  have  dared  to  presume  to  consider 
i  t  in  that  light.    Throughout  the  whole  scene, 
ny  consciousness  was  all  active,  and  I  was 
jlosely  observant  of  his  countenance,  and  of 
i  he  muscles  of  his  finger  that  rested  on  the 
,  rigger,  with  the  determined  purpose,  as  I  had 
.  io.l d  of  the  bridle-rein  with  my  left  hand,  the 
,  irst  moment  I  perceived  the  least  increase  of 
ension  in  either,  to  use  my  right  hand  and 
irm  to  give  such  direction  to  the  muzzle  of 
he  pistol  that  would  cause  the  ball  to  pass 
>y  me,  feeling  under  no  obligation  to  remain 

■  i  stationary  target  for  him  to  shoot  at. 

•  Before  the  officer  left  the  premises,  he  came 
i  o  me  and  offered  an  apology  for  his  conduct, 
1  md  shook  hands  with  me  at  parting  in  a 
r  jery  friendly  manner.  He  said  to  some  per- 
8  ons  in  the  village  where  he  stopped,  about  a 
i  lalf  mile  distant,  "  That  old  Quaker  gentle- 
'  tian  was  very  determined,  but  I  liked  him 
e  ;fcr  all." 

!•  i  Oh,  yes !  such  men,  soldiers  though  they 
,  )e,  have  a  higher  respect  and  regard  for  a 
r  fcrson  who  stands  up  firmly  for  his  rights, 
r  because  of  its  harmonizing  with  the  witness 

■  |r  justice  and  right  in  their  own  breasts. 
1  This  witness  it  is  that  renders  Truth,  Justice 

ind  Love  invincible. 
?■  Now,  as  Doctor  Michener  seems  to  have 
if  ailed  to  perceive  the  very  beautiful  and  in- 
y  wuctive  lesson  which,  in  my  view,  is  con- 
e  ained  in  that  incident,  in  regard  to  the  two 
>  rish  gentlemen,  as  illustrative  of  the  mode 
i-  >y  which  Deity  instructs  His  rational  crea- 
I  ures,  which  moral  lesson,  I  know,  was  my 
e-  >nly  object  in  relating  the  facts,  I  feel  it  to 
>e  right  to  make  a  futher  explanation,  and, 
5"  nth  your  permission,  shall  embrace  the  op- 
1-  wrtunity  to  express  a  little  further  such 
ig  Bpws  as  are  my  abiding  convictions,  for  calm 
id  ind  candid  examination  and  reflection, 
o,  pTo  borrow  a  figure  from  my  life-long  avo- 
er  lation,  I  regard  the  human  family  as  at  a 
,j  peat  training  school,  at  the  head  of  which,  as 
le  teacher,  Guide  and  Helper,  is  the  All-Father, 
i-  he  alone  source  of  good  ;  and  the  different 
e-  aces  of  men,  are  as  classes  in  the  school,  more 
ie  tr  less  advanced  in  proportion  as  they  have 
id  .vailed  themselves  of  the  experiences,  past 
Id  md  present,  of  themselves  and  others — all  hu- 
d-  'nan  knowledge  being  acquired  by  human  ex- 
es >erience,  the  capacity  to  perceive,  receive, 
id  iommunicate  and  record  this  experience,  being 
as  he  free  gift  of  the  good  Father, 
oe  There  is,  therefore,  a  continual  general  ad- 
duce, so  that  the  races  are,  and  always  have 
d,  >een,  improving  since  the  creation  of  man  ; 
ok  'fld  they  will  continue  to  improve  while  hu- 
[it,  nanity  endures.  In  each  class  there  will  be 
>ne  or  more  advanced  scholars,  whom  the 


Teacher  invites  to  co  operate  with  Him  in  the 
great  work  of  instruction  ;  and  these  become 
ministers  of  His  appointing,  who  have  their 
gifts  enlarged  by  service,  and  are  lights  to 
their  race,  and  sometimes  to  the  world. 

Now,  we  are  all  sensible  of  possessing  a 
freedom  of  choice.  When  a  subject  calls  for 
action,  we  know  that  we  have  the  power  to 
act  in  one  way,  or  to  act  in  another  way. 
Without  this  freedom  it  would  be  impossible 
for  a  rational  being  to  be  happy.  He  would 
be  a  mere  machine,  without  responsibility, 
accountability,  or  enjoyment.  The  good 
Father  ha9,  therefore,  conferred  upon  His 
creature  man  the  marvelous  privilege  and 
power  in  the  exercise  of  this  freedom,  to  rebel 
against  Himself,  and  against  those  laws  which 
He  formed  for  man's  government  and  happi- 
ness. And  the  great  Teacher  is  continually 
doing  everything  in  His  power,  compatible 
with  this  freedom  of  choice,  to  get  man,  wil- 
lingly and  freely,  to  yield  obedience  to  His 
government  and  be  happy  ;  so  that,  if  laws  of 
restraint,  or  constraint,  could  possibly  effect 
this  object,  it  would  already  have  been  done, 
the  world  over  with  all  classes. 

But,  Deity  is  gradually  working  out  the 
great  problem  of  bringing  an  intelligent  being 
to  be  willing  to  come  under  Divine  govern- 
ment, to  submit  to  His  laws,  to  come  into 
harmony  with  man's  environments,  internal 
and  external,  so  to  speak;  and  this  He  effects 
by  that  wise  and  unerring  moral  discipline 
which,  inevitably  connects,  as  all  human  ex- 
perience testifies,  obedience  with  peace  and 
harmony,  and  disobedience  with  misery  and 
suffering. 

Hence  it  was  that  I  wrote  in  your  paper 
of  First  month  30,  (No.  49,  Vol.  XXXI): 
"It  is  not  by  legislation,  nor  any  external 
means,  that  war,  intemperance  or  such  like 
corruptions  of  human  nature  are  to  be  healed ; 
but  by  an  action  or  power  from  within.  Then, 
the  spirit  of  man  being  purified  and  peaceful, 
man's  spirit  will  co  operate  with  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  man,  which  is  always  striving  to  bring 
man  into  a  closer  union  and  oneness  with 
God. 

"The  value  of  peace  and  harmony,  when 
they  proceed  from  the  spirit  of  peace,  or  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  man,  without  which  no  peace 
can  be  permanent,  cannot  be  computed,  and 
therefore  it  is  worthy  of  every  effort,  and  of 
all  needed  sacrifice  to  obtain  them.  Virtue 
and  intelligence  are  their  true  foundation. 

"  But,  when  the  spirit  of  war,  or  the  spirit  of 
strife,  contention  and  fight  exists,  a  practical 
experience  of  the  hurtful  consequences  to 
which  this  evil  spirit  leads,  may  be  a  means, 
in  the  Divine  economy,  of  correcting  and  puri- 
fying the  spirit,  and  teaching  its  possessor  wis- 
dom by  what  it  causes  him  to  suffer." 
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Then,  after  relating  the  facts  in  the  case  of 
the  two  Irish  gentlemen,  the  degree  to  which 
they  had  beaten  and  bruised  each  other,  so 
that  they  appeared  as  mere  wrecks  of  the  men 
they  were  a  half  hour  before,  and  what  their 
sufferings  must  have  been.    I  added  : 

"  But,  the  change  in  their  outward  appear- 
ance was  not  all.  We  were  on  board  the 
steamer  for  two  days  after  this  occurrence, 
all  the  passengers  mingling  together;  and 
there  were  not  two  more  calm,  polite,  and  gen- 
tle men  on  board  than  these  two,  and  they 
were  particularly  hind  and  respectful  to  each 
other.  They  had  evidently  been  benefited  by 
what  they  had  experienced,  and  learned  wis- 
dom by  what  they  had  suffered  ;  so  that,  when 
the  bitter  spirit  remains,  such  practical  expe- 
rience may  be  a  means  of  pacifying  and  puri- 
fying it.  'Great  and  marvelous  are  thy 
works ;  just  and  true  are  thy  ways !' 91 
Your  sincere  friend, 

Benjamin  Hallowell. 


In  our  search  after  happiness  we  miss  the 
good  which  is  immediately  before  us,  and 
direct  our  inquiries  to  that  which  either  does 
not  exist  oris  unattainable. — Horace. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

"women's  meetings." 

Having  noticed  a  communication  over  the 
signature  of  Geo.  S.  Truman  in  relation  to 
Women's  Meetings,  and  feeling  an  interest 
in  the  subject,  believing  it  worthy  of  something 
more  than  a  passing  notice,  I  venture  to  give 
my  views  in  relation  thereto.  It  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  our  Society 
that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  relation  we 
bear  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  whether  male 
or  female,  each  is  alike  accountable. 

Now,  admitting  this  to  be  the  case,  which 
I  apprehend  none  will  deny,  what  is  the  neces- 
sity for  separating  men  and  women  in  the 
business  transactions  of  the  Preparative, 
Monthly,  Quarterly  and  Yearly  Meetings, 
which  separation  is  attended  with  more  or  less 
inconvenience  and  confusion,  while  the  object 
of  each  meeting  is  precisely  the  same  ? 

We  believe  that  meeting  together  in  solemn 
silence  for  the  worship  of  Almighty  God  is 
right  and  proper,  and  a  means  of  growth  in 
spiritual  things,  which  tends  to  our  peace. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  organizations  for 
the  establishment  and  continuance  of  such 
meetings,  and  to  preserve  their  health  and 
prosperity  certain  rules  and  regulations  must 
be  observed,  consequently,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  have  business  meetings.  And  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  an  improvement  and  a  ben- 
efit to  our  Society  for  men  and  women  to  hold 
these  meeting  conjointly.  When  there  is 
some  important  business  to  be  attended  to,  a 


committee  of  men  and  women  is  appointed; I  n 
and  if  it  is  thought  necessary  in  such  cases,  10] 
why  not  in  the  transaction  of  the  general  'wz 
business  ?  I  3£3I25  fa 

Suppose  it  had  been  the  practice  since  oi| 
George  Fox's  time  to  do  the  business  together,  leg 
would  any  sane  Friend  advocate  the  separat-j  ( 
ing  of  the  sexes  ?  I  think  not.  It  looks  to  0 
me  very  much  like  that  formality  which  rhi 
Friends  have  endeavored  to  bear  a  testimony!  Iarj 
against.  kid 

There  are  many  small  meetings  in  this  jail 
Yearly  Meeting  which  can  hardly  hold  busi-  to  a 
ness  meetings  in  consequence  of  this  separa-  hoc 
tion.  I  am  aware  that  many  are  afraid  of  tk 
stepping  over  the  lines  drawn  by  our  worthy  ore; 
predecessors ;  but  when  these  lines  were  1 
drawn  there  may  have  been  reasons  that  do  to 
not  now  exist.  At  any  rate,  it  is  for  us  to  do  m 
our  work  in  this  day  and  age  as  seems  to  us  w 
right  and  for  the  best  interest  of  our  Society,  ferr: 
I  believe  Friends  are  often  backward  and  life, 
dilatory  about  expressing  their  views,  there-  B 
fore  the  real  sense  of  the  meeting  is  not  ilk  mi 
ways  reached,  and  a  loss  is  thereby  sustained,  fori 

I  do  not  feel  afraid  of  an  innovation  if,  bid 
after  thorough  investigation,  a  change  seems  ig 
to  be  an  improvement.  on  1 

If  this  subject  should  be  agitated  through-  fag 
out  our  Yearly  Meeting,  I  think  very  many 
would  be  opposed  to  the  present  arrangement.1  b  sic 

S.  N.  Smith.  men 

Eureka,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  T.,  3d  mo.  28th,  1875.  P 
  ,  cce 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer.  ^ 
FUNERALS.  My 
(Concluded  from  page  100.)  m\\ 

We  are  frequently  invited,  through  the  to 
newspapers,  to  attend  funerals,  and  notified  F 
that  carriages  will  meet  certain  trains,  time!  ta 
and  place  on  the  railroad  designated.  AL  ^ 
though  often  very  inconvenient  and  laborious  Id 
for  persons  in  the  different  neighborhoods  tc  tar 
meet  the  trains  some  six  to  ten  miles  away  flh 
yet  they  do  it  to  accommodate  friends.  I  'to 
have  known  instances  where  the  company]  |fw 
alighting  from  the  cars  was  so  great  that  the  ^ 
several  vehicles  in  waiting  were  entirely  in 
adequate  to  convey  all.  j  ^ 

I  have  become  quite  reconciled  to  the  use  o  >g.' 
public  newspapers  as  a  means  for  giving  th<  toini 
name,  age,  residence,  &c,  of  the  deceased  ita 
and  the  time  and  place  of  the  funeral.  Bu]  k. 
I  should  omit  the  expression,  "  The  rela  Aon 
tions  and  friends  of  the  family  are  respect!  It 
fully  invited  to  attend  the  funeral,"  &c,  pre  m 
ferring  to  leave  it  optional  with  then!  M 
whether  to  attend  or  not.  If  invited,  the?  aini 
might  feel  it  obligatory,  and  press  througl  k, 
difficulties  to  be  there,  whereas,  if  simply  in  Ng 
formed,  they  might  not.  \  fart 

Although  I  am  in  favor  of  small  companie  k 
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at  funerals,  I  would  not  be  willing  to  suggest 
any  improper  means  to  prevent  large  gather- 
ings on  such  occasions.  If,  by  reason  of  rela- 
tionship, personal  friendship,  or  interest,  they 
might  wish  to  attend,  it  is  a  common  privi- 
lege, and  I  would  have  none  restrained. 

Of  latter  years  I  have  felt  less  inclined  to 
attend  funerals,  even  of  particular  friends, 
where  I  had  reason  to  think  there  would  be  a 

I  large  number  of  relatives  and  connections  as- 
sembled at  the  house,  and  their  privileges  cur- 

!  tailed  by  the  many  who  might  meet  there, 
to  a  number  far  exceeding  the  accommoda- 

•  tions  provided.    And,  too,  I  have  been  some- 
f  what  influenced  by  a  care  to  avoid  the  expos- 
tires  above  alluded  to. 

i      Taking  the  last  look  at  the  remains  of  a 

>  friend  is  a  very  reasonable  practice,  and  I 

>  would  not  like  it  interfered  with,  although  / 
>'  very  seldom  look  at  a  corpse,  greatly  pre- 

-  ferring  to  remember  the  countenance — as  in 
1  i  life. 

But  I  have  observed  what  I  think  is  a  dis- 
■  ■  courteous  practice.    When  the  time  arrives 

•  for  the  corpse  to  be  removed  from  the  house, 

>  ( many  persons  leaving  their  seats  and  gather- 
» ling  about  the  entrance — apparently  intent 

b  on  hearing  the  "  names  called  " — and  watch- 
•ting  for  the  mourners  to  pass.  Perhaps 
y  this  habit  is  thoughtlessly  indulged,  and  that 
t-  a  simple  mention  of  it  may  lead  to  improve- 
ment. 

Personal  attendance  is  perhaps  generally 
accepted  as  evidence  of  respect  for  the  de- 
ceased and  sympathy  for  the  bereaved.  It 
may  be  so  "  generally/'  but  not  always.  In 
•early  life  I  have  been  in  attendance  at  a  fu- 

ie  neral  when  not  prompted  by  those  feelings. 

.(j      Fortunately  our  sympathies  may  go  out 

J  towards  the  afflicted  and  the  mourning  ones, 

[.  J  although  far  distant. 

13  In  numerous  instances  of  latter  times,  on 
0 1  hearing  of  the  death  of  a  friend,  I  have  sym- 
^jpathised  with  the  bereaved;  and  sometimes 
[  when  the  hour  appointed  for  the  funeral  has 
vi  arrived,  I  have  set  down  at  my  own  home 
,e '  and  mingled  in  feeling  with  the  family  and 
(j.iaear  relatives,  as  fully,  perhaps,  as  if  they 
-  and  myself  had  met  at  the  "  house  of  mourn- 
A  ing."  .True,  I  may  not  have  heard  outward 
ie>  ministry,  which  is  often  very  acceptable, 
d '  when  it  furnishes  evidence  of  right  authority  ; 
jjj  but  I  am  not  of  the  number  who  think  there 
a.i  should  always  be  speaking  at  funerals. 
£  It  frequently  happens  that  some  of  our 
e.  M  friendly  people,"  when  they  have  funerals 
m |  in  their  families,  invite  one  or  more  of  our 
J  ministers  to  attend.  Previous  to  the  invita- 
,b  tion,  he  or  she  may  have  felt  inclined  as  a 
jj,  neighbor  or  friend,  to  be  there.  But  with  a 
particular  invitation  accepted,  and  a  tacit  un- 
jg  <ierstanding  that  speaking  will  be  expected 


(a  discourse  at  least),  may  there  not  be  con- 
flict and  the  instrument,  yield  for  his  or  her 
own  gratification,  or  a  desire  to  please  others  ? 

Without  presuming  to  dictate,  I  want  to 
say,  it  has  long  been  with  me  a  query  as  to 
the  propriety  of  one  person  occupying  almost 
the  entire  hour,  in  a  lengthy,  doctrinal  dis- 
course, to  the  exclusion,  perhaps,  of  several 
others,  who  may  feel  moved  to  make  a  few 
pertinent  remarks. 

In  giving  notice  at  our  meetings  for  wor- 
ship, of  funerals,  would  it  not  be  consistent 
and  becoming  the  occasion,  to  do  it  in 
the  early  part  of  the  meeting,  instead  of  at  the 
close?  I  was  present  once  where  this  was 
done,  and,  I  thought,  with  propriety  and  good 
effect.  And  could  we  not  use  the  phrase, 
friends  are  informed  of,  &c,  instead  of  friends 
are  invited  to,  &c. 

I  may  be  very  much  alone  in  my  views  on 
this  subject,  but  having  entertained  them  for 
a  long  time  with  satisfaction  to  my  own  mind, 
I  feel  rather  more  than  a  freedom  in  this  con- 
nection to  say,  that  when  the  time  arrives  for 
arrangements  to  be  made  for  my  funeral, 
I  hope  those  of  my  family  and  friends, 
who  may  have  charge  of  matters  pertain- 
ing thereto,  will  be  satisfied  with  observ- 
ing the  utmost  simplicity  throughout.  I 
trust  I  need  not  go  into  particulars  further 
than  to  suggest,  a  plain  inexpensive  coffin, 
chiefly  closed,  and  a  wooden  receptacle  or 
outside  case. 

That  but  little  notice  be  given,  excepting 
through  one  or  more  public  papers,  embrac- 
ing necessary  and  desirable  information,  not 
invitation. 

That,  whether  the  funeral  meets  finally  at 
the  meeting-house,  or  at  my  residence,  my 
family  shall  have  the  privilege  of  undisturbed 
retirement  within- doors  for  the  time  being, 
allowing  the  undertaker  and  a  few  of  our 
friends  to  accompany  the  remains  to  the  place 
of  interment,  which  I  hope  will  be  the  one 
most  easy  of  access,  wherein  I  have  a  right 
to  be  laid.  Emmor  Comly. 

Bristol,  Third  mo.  21,  1875. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
"OUR  ISRAEL." 

These  words  in  the  last  Intelligencer,  and  the 
remarks  accompanying  them,  are  so  suggest- 
ive that  I  must  ask  your  forbearance  while  I 
add  some  of  my  own  thoughts.  The  letter  of 
your  European  correspondent  adds  to  the  in- 
terest we  all  feel  in  that  ancient  and  peculiar 
people — the  Jews.  And  her  allusion  to  their 
expectation  of  the  coming  of  their  Mecsiah, 
and  to  others,  the  Mohammedan  and  Chris- 
tian alike,  who  still  turn  to  the  "outward  and 
dim  "  for  the  appearance  of  Him  whose  "  feet 
alone  touched  the  earth  at  His  first  advent,  as 
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H  is  called,  and  whose  head  is  always  in 
heaven  "  as  J.  Bancroft  says,  has  not  served 
to  diminish  the  interest  I  have  not  tried  to 
conceal  in  that  strangely  misunderstood  doc- 
trine of  the  "  Second  coming  of  the  Lord." 

When  you  can  once  make  a  man  see  (that 
is,  evolve  it  from  his  own  consciousness)  that 
this  coming  is  not  a  visible  appearance,  but  a 
disclosure  of  new  truth,  you  have  reached  a 
plane  in  his  mind  that  will  lead  on  to  ever 
new  truth,  and  so  at  last  it  is  to  him  a  truth, 
that  "  He  is  always  coming,"  always  will  be 
coming.  "  In  the  clouds  "  they  still  watch  for 
Him,  and,  true  enough,  "  the  clouds  are  the 
dust  of  his  feet." 

I  have  often  thought  I  would  like  to  ask 
an  intelligent  Jew  who  it  was  that  built 
the  "House  of  Israel."  In  the  book  of 
Ruth  we  read  that  "  Leah  and  Rachel  did 
build  the  house  of  Israel."  It  seems  a  great 
pity  that  the  veil  could  not  be  lifted  from  the 
face  of  those  who  read,  "  Moses  and  the 
Prophet,"  still  praying  the  Lord  to  build  up 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  and  restore  the  king- 
dom to  Israel,  and  yet  refusing  to  obey. 

11  What  mountains  of  delusion  men  have  reared  ! 
How  every  age  has  bustled  on  to  build 
Its  shadowy  mole  and  monumental  dream." 

And  yet,  unless  the  Lord  builds  the  house, they 
labor  in  vain  that  build.  But  will  not  "  posi- 
tive science,"  as  your  European  corres- 
pondent says,  do  for  the  Jew  and  for  the 
Quaker,  also,  for  that  matter,  what  all  other 
things  and  means  have  failed  to  do — for  the 
Jew,  whose  strong  belief"  in  the  inviolable  un- 
ity of  God,  the  deepest  lesson  of  His  skies,  that 
he  has  kept  intact  in  its  integrity  "  through 
all  the  centuries  of  the  Christian  Era,  will 
not  let  unity  assume  new  aspects  ?  Surely  his 
mind  can  be  brought  to  grasp  a  scientific  fact. 
The  new  Church  Independent,  too,  announces 
"  Christ  the  light  within  "  to  be  the  doctrine 
of  the  Lord.  Once  acknowledge  that,  and  it 
follows,  as  surely  as  day  succeeds  night,  that 
no  other  order  of  priesthood  but  that  pro- 
fessed by  Friends  is  possible.  How  ancient  is 
the  most  advanced  thought,  "  The  first  born 
of  every  creature."  (Col.  i  and  v.) 

I  am  so  much  pleased  with  the  book,  "  A 
Persuasive  to  Unity,"  which  you  sent  me,  that 
I  shall  no  longer  attempt  to  conceal  the  satis- 
faction I  feel  in  contemplating  the  fact  that 
another  mind  was  impelled  to  republish 
"Barclay's  Anarchy  of  the  Ranters."  It 
was  in  1867  that  I  first  read  that  work,  and 
my  mind  was  particularly  interested  in  those 
passages  concerning  A  National  Ministry,  the 
SecondComing,  &c.  For  the  first  time  I  had 
begun  to  feel  some  curiosity  in  the  contro- 
versy between  different  branches  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Friends,  though  many  years  before  I 


had  renounced  the  hope  of  an  intelligenl 
comprehension  of  the  differences.    It  was  in  ^ 
vain  they  cried  Peace,  or  rather,  Faith.    1  | 
recognized  the  want  of  unity,  but  the  "  poinl  ^ 
of  reconciliation  "  was  not  then  presented  tc  L 
my  vision.    Such  was  the  astonishing  reti 
cence  of  most  of  the  people  with  whom  I  was  ^ 
acquainted,  that  I  never  knew,  while  they  t 
lived,  what  their  views  on  immediate  revela  L 
tion  and  the  resurrection  were.     Since  1  L 
have  myself  arrived  at  definite  conclusions  L 
or  conviction  on  these  points,  I  can  no  longei  JD 
blame  them  for  their  silence.    It  was  indeed  s  ^ 
day  of  darkness  and  trial.    Just  a  t  this  time  ]  ja 
met  with  a  statement  of  the  doctrines  of  th( 
New  Church  (Swedenborgian).  There  was  no  1 
much  room  for  doubt  after  I  read  the  fourtl 
paragraph.   The  second  coming  is  not  a  visiMi  L 
appearance,  but  simply  anew  disclosure  of  truth  f 
I  Drought  what  little  reason  a  woman  has  tc 
bring  to  the  study  of  these  questions,  and  was  j{ 
able  to  say,  after  attending  a  course  of  Ne^ 
Church  lectures  in  Poughkeepsie,  in  the  winte:  ^ 
of  1867-8,  that  the  Society  of  Friends  present  !  ^ 
ed  the  basis  of  the  one  true,  new  and  everlast  J 
ing  church;  and  furthermore,  it  was,  in  my  es 
timation,  the  only  one  a  woman  could  joir  ^ 
and  maintain  her  self-respect,  for  it  prof  esse* 
to  accord  her  "  half  of  the  Kingdom  "  , 

G.B.I3.  k 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 

  , 

The  only  effectual  way  to  maintain  tru<  « 
inward  peace  is  to  fix  our  thoughts  and  as  r& 
pirations  wholly  upon  the  requirements  o:  [' 
God's  law  as  embodying  the  highest  good  o  f 
which  our  nature  is  capable. 


LOCAL  INFORMATION.  II 
Magnolia,  Putnam  County,  III.  jil 

We  have  already  commenced  making  prep  IDj 
aration  for  the  building  of  the  new  Yearl}  f 
Meeting-house.  The  material  for  the  foun  ^ 
dation  is  all  on  the  ground,  and  operations  ^ 
will  commence  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits  P 

The  Building  Committee  are  busy  making  '° 
out  plans,  specifications,  &c,  for  its  erection  lr 
When  the  time  for  the  meeting  in  Nintli  se 
month  arrives,  we  hope  and  expect  to  set!  8e 
many  of  our  friends  from  the  East  amon£  P 

us.  W.  I 

  !  io 

"  Prairie  View"  Farm,  Genoa,  Neb.  !  ^ 
I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  the  Intel  f 
ligencer  for  the  last  fourteen  years — did  noi  J 
value  it  so  much  the  first  eight  years  as  J! 
have  the  last  six  that  I  have  been  separatee  j! 
from  the  body  of  the  Society  ;  and  especially 
during  the  last  two  years  has  it  been  a  sourc(  r 
of  comfort  and  strength  to  my  wife  and  my 
self,  and  the  only  visible  tie  between  us  an* 
our  distant  brethren. 
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During  this  time,  we  have  not  raised  a  crop 
of  anything  but  wheat,  and  our  trials  and 
discouragements  have  been  increased  by  the 
feeling  that  our  Society  so  utterly  neglects  its 
isolated  members,  while  we  witness  the  Chris- 
tian care  bestowed  by  other  denominations  on 
their  brethren  scattered  over  the  country. 
The  fact  of  our  being  members,  instead  of 
sustaining  us  under  these  trials  and  difficul- 
ties, has  made  them  harder  to  bear.  I  talked 
to  C.  G.  freely  last  summer  when  he  was  here, 
and  hoped  he  would  call  the  attention  of 
Friends  to  it ;  I  do  not  mean  to-  my  individ- 
ual case,  but  to  the  fact  that  Friends  extend 
so  little  care  to  their  isolated  members.  He 
seemed  to  see  it  just  as  I  did. 

The  question  may  arise,  why  separate  your- 
selves from  Friends  ?  I  can  only  answer  this 
question  for  myself:  I  came  here  under  an 
apprehension  of  duty  and  an  appointment  of 
Friends,  and  have  not  yet  seen  my  way  clear 
to  return.  I  have  sometimes  thought  it  was 
the  design  of  our  Heavenly  Father  to  sep- 
arate us  from  every  earthly  support,  that  we 
might  feel  how  entirely  dependent  we  are 
upon  Him.  "       J.  M.  T. 

Third  month  30th,  1875. 

John  Comly  : 

Dear  Friend, — In  the  Intelligencer  of  the 
20th,  notice  was  given  to  Friends  in  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  who  had  suffered  from  the 
ravages  of  the  chintz-bugs  and  grasshopper, 
I  if  we  would  organize  and  appoint  an  agent 
to  receive  contributions,  there  would  be  a 
willingness  to  extend  the  needed  relief." 
With  humiliation,  we  acknowledge  ourselves 
as  being  among  that  class  who  need  the  kindly 
aid  proffered.  In  the  year  1873,  we  were  much 
injured  by  the  chintz-bug.    The  end  of  the 
year  left  us  with  no  surplus.    The  history  of 
the  summer  of  1874  is  too  well  known  to 
need  repetition.  Our  greatest  need  is  the  want 
'  of  money  to  supply  ourselves  with  provisions 
for  our  families  and  feed  for  our  teams.  We 
are  disposed  to  use  every  laudable  means  to 
secure  by  honest  toil  a  subsistence  for  our- 
selves, and  no  effort  is  being  spared  to  pre- 
pare the  soil  for  the  reception  of  seed  ;  and 
now,  if  our  kind  friends  can  lend  us  a  help- 
ing hand  in  this  time  of  our  great  need,  we 
shall  feel  truly  grateful  for  the  favor  ;  and 
should  you  assist  us,  the  sooner  we  get  it  the 
i  better.    Our  little  meeting  here  is  composed 
of  five  families  of  Friends.  The  Friends  here 
authorize  Thomas  E.  Hogue,  of  Chanute, 
Neosho  county,  Kansas,  to  receive  contribu- 
tions. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Friends  here  by 
Barclay  Mundy, 
Williajk  G.  Smith, 
Thomas  E.  Hogue. 


From  the  Chicago  Alliance. 
PRIVATE  PRAYER. 

The  root  which  produces  the  beautiful 
and  flourishing  tree,  with  all  its  spreading 
branches,  verdant  leaves  and  refreshing  fruit, 
that  which  gains  for  its  sap,  life,  vigor  and 
fruitfulness,  is  all  unseen;  and  the  further 
and  the  deeper  the  roots  spread  beneath,  the 
more  the  tree  expands  above. 

Christians,  if  you  long  to  bring  forth  all 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  strike  your  roots  deep 
and  wide  in  private  prayer.  That  faith  and 
support,  that  strength  and  grace  which  you 
asfc  from  God  in  secret,  that  it  may  be  exer- 
cised in  the  hour  of  need,  God  will  in  that 
hour  give  it  you  before  men. 


^SCRAPS^ 

FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

I  have  had  thee  in  mind  so  much  lately,  I 
will  try  to  write  thee,  if  only  to  assure  thee  of 
our  loving  remembrance.  Thy  letters  have 
always  been  very  precious  to  us.  As  we  grow 
older,  and  into  the  experiences  of  our  elders, 
we  feel  increasing  appreciation  and  gratitude 
for  a  backward  look  and  word  of  counsel  from 
those  in  advance. 

We  have  a  nice  little  meeting  here,  though 
unorganized.  It  has  been  under  consideration 
to  have  a  Monthly  Meeting  ultimately  estab- 
lished, as  our  members  average  about  twenty- 
five  or  thirty ;  but  all  do  not  seem  ready  for  it, 
feeling  a  little  fear  that  we  may  possibly  lose 
some  of  the  life  and  preciousness  of  the  spirit, 
by  bringing  it  in  bondage  to  the  letter.  Per- 
haps it  will  in  time  become  an  organized  body. 
There  would  be  some  advantages,  but  no  bet- 
ter meetings,  I  think.  My  husband  is  a  deeply- 
interested  worker,  endeavoring  to  do  his  whole 
duty  faithfully,  and  not  go  beyond.    For  my 
own  part,  I  can  only  try  not  to  be  in  the  way. 
I  do  not  seem  to  have  a  clear  sight  of  Society 
matters  and  affairs,  and  can  take  but  Little 
part  in  them.    To  some,  no  doubt,  this  seems 
like  indifference  or  lack  of  interest  in  the 
Truth,  but  perhaps  the  good  Father,  knowing 
my  weakness  and  vacillating  nature,  does  not 
require  such  work  from  me.    I  sometimes  feel 
that  if  we  get  a  little  First-day  school  started 
in  the  spring,  I  may  find  something  to  do  in 
it,  and  may  thus  be  of  some  little  use.    In  the 
meantime  I  am  trying  to  be  a  good  wife  and 
mother,  a3  well  as  neighbor  and  friend,  to  those 
who  come  across  my  path,  but  am  often  die- 
couraged  because  of  the  little  progress  I  make, 
and  the  feeble  growth  within  my  owu  heart, 
of  the  good  seed.    Surely  it  is  my  heart's  de- 
sire to  grow  in  grace  as  in  years,  and  that  thf 
Truth  may  prosper. 

I  have  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  been 
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much  exercised  on  the  subject  of  dress,  and  of 
woman's  unnecessary  and  undignified  depend- 
ence on  men  for  support.  It  has  been  a  great 
struggle  for  me  to  make  any  change  in  my 
dress,  because  those  most  nearly  connected 
with  me  least  understood  the  feeling  that 
prompted  it.  Probably  neither  thyself  nor 
any  one  else  who  was  not  intimate  with  me, 
would  notice  that  I  dress  plainly.  But  when 
I  look  at  the  expensive  jewelry  no  longer 
taken  out  of  its  cases — when  all  laces,  fringes 
and  ruffles  are  done  away  with,  I  must  think 
I  am  moving  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  so 
hard  to  make  people  understand  that  one  does 
not  desire  uniformity  either  in  color  or  style 
of  dress — only  simplicity  and  consistency  with 
our  principles.  And  I  do  think  the  love  of 
dress  is  a  great  foe  to  spiritual  advancement. 
If  we  are  continually  planning  and  contriving 
how  to  get  this  new  or  pretty  decoration,  what 
style  to  have  our  clothes  cut,  &c,  surely  our 
hearts  will  be  turned  from  more  heavenly 
considerations. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  17,  1875, 

 There  are  some  questions  that  have 

to  be  left  to  individual  experience  or  convic- 
tion for  their  solution. 

The  excellency  of  our  religious  profession 
is  in  no  particular  more  apparent  than  in  the 
freedom  of  thought  which  it  allows  on  sub- 
jects that  are  capable  of  varied  interpretation. 

Sometimes  individual  convictions  are  de- 
signed only  for  individual  direction  or  in- 
struction, and  as  such  should  be  seriously 
pondered  rather  than  made  use  of  as  public 
property. 

It  is  not  possible  for  every  one  to  be  im- 
pressed by  any  subject  in  exactly  the  same 
way  ;  each  sees  that  which  the  peculiar  con- 
struction of  his  own  mind  presents  to  his 
understanding,  and  nothing  more ;  and  it  is 
because  of  this  fact  that  the  promulgation  of 
diverse  views  sometimes  enables  individuals 
to  arrive  at  conclusions  which  may  greatly 
modify  previously-accepted  opinions,  and  pos- 
sibly lead  in  the  end  to  their  abandonment 

A  comparison  of  views  may  sometimes  be 
advantageous,  but  a  care  is  needed  in  the  ex- 
amination of  questions  that  have  many  sides, 
lest  we  use  the  liberty  we  enjoy  to  the  wound- 
ing of  another  or  cause  any  that  are  weak  to 
stumble,   ^he  spirit  that  forbeareth  in  love 


should  rule  in  every  discussion  that  arises 
each  being  willing  to  grant  to  the  other  the 
same  earnest  desire  for  the  advancement  oi 
Truth  that  is  claimed  for  himself. 

It  is  only  as  we  dwell  under  this  feeling 
that  we  are  prepared  to  receive  instruction  oi 
to  impart  of  that  which  we  have  received  tc 
another. 

Correction. — In  No.  5  of  the  Intelligence', 
of  the  present  year,  page  71,  I  observe  it  ii 
stated  that  $535.50  had  been  received  fron 
Friends  in  New  York  for  Prairie  Grovi 
Quarterly  Meeting,  toward  building  a  Hous< 
for  Illinois  Yearly  Meeting.  This  is  a  mis 
take.  Those  contributions  were  to  help  Friend 
of  Prairie  Grove  Meeting  no  more  than  thos< 
of  Blue  River.         One  of  the  Donors. 


MARRIED. 

BASSETT— THOMPSON.— Third  month  1U\\ 
1875,  under  the  care  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting,  E| 
Smith  Bassett,  son  of  Edward  H.  and  Hannah  Pi 
Bassett,  to  Annie  E.,  daughter  of  Joshua  and  Mar 
J.  Thompson,  all  of  Salem,  N.  J.  x 


DIED. 

HOLLINGS  WORTH. — On  the  23d  of  Second  mo. 
1875,  at  the  residence  of  his  daughter,  Jane  H.  Mer 
edith,  near  Oquawha,  Illinois,  Nathan  HolHngs 
worth,  aged  76  years. 

He  was  a  member  of  White  Water  Monthly  Meetj 
ing,  at  Richmond,  Ind.,  but  since  his  change  of  resi 
dence  from  Oentreville,  Ind.,  he  has  been  mostl; 
removed  from  the  pleasant  companionship  o 
Friends'  society,  except  that  of  his  own  family.  Bu 
he  remained  firm  in  the  faith,  and  rejoiced  in  th< 
blessed  promises  held  out  to  the  faithful. 

He  walked  beside  his  companion  for  fifty-thre< 
years,  and  the  tender  affection  in  which  they  lived 
was  beautiful  to  look  upon.  He  was  aho  a  kind  anc 
loving  parent.  With  mental  faculties  almost  wholh 
unimpaired,  he  suddenly  passed  away  without  ap- 
parent suffering — simply  went  to  sleep  and  waked 
no  more  on  earth  ;  thus  verifying  the  beautifu 
words  of  Scripture,  "  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep.'] 

LEWIS.— In  State  Centre,  Iowa,  on  the  19th  o 
Second  month,  1875,  Jehu  Lewis,  aged  85  years. 

RICHARDSON.— On  the  16th  of  Fifth  month 
1874,  in  Attleboro',  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  Joshuij 
Richardson,  aged  71  years;  a  member  of  Middle) 
town  Monthly  Meeting. 

SHOTWELL.— In  Lee  county,  Ala.,  on  the  26th  d 
Twelfth  month,  1874,  Susan  R.  Shotwell,  in  thtj 
68th  year  of  her  age ;  a  member  of  the  Society  oj 
Friends. 

She  was  born  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  re-! 
moved  with  her  father  to  the  West  more  than  thirty 
years  ago  She  lived  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  unti 
1863.  After  this  year  she  removed  to  Alabama 
When  about  three  years  of  age  she  had  a  violen 
attack  of  whooping  cough,  and  had  long  been  ii 
feeble  health  ;  but  though  weak  in  body,  her  mind 
was  stored  with  Christian  grace. 
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l,  j  Her  benign  example  was  felt  by  her  relatives,  and 
,  j  her  bounties  were  freely  bestowed  upon  the  suffer- 
'    ing  and  poor,  so  far  as  she  had  the  power. 

THOMAS. — Suddenly,  on  the  30th  of  Third  mo., 
1875,  Elizabeth  Thomas,  in  the  86th  year  of  her  age ; 

0  a  member  of  Cecil  Monthly  Meeting,  Md. 

I,  KENT. — Suddenly,  at  her  late  residence,  Penn's 
Grove,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  on  the  morning  of  the 

5  8th  of  Second  month,  1875,  Lydia  M.,  wife  of  Jo- 
seph H.  Kent,  in  the  41st  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member 
of  Penn's  Grove  Monthly  Meeting. 

1  KENT.— On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  Third 
jj     month,  1875,  George  M.,  son  of  Joseph  H.  and  the 

'  late  Lydia  M.  Kent,  aged  three  weeks  and  four  days. 

i|  For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

K !  FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 

J.  No.  43. 

j|  |  (Continued  from  page  108.) 

IN  CAIRO. 

1       The  old  streets  of  Cairo  wind  in  and  out 
without  any  apparent  order,  very  much,  one 
writer  says,  "  like  mites  march  through  a 
'   cheese."    The  "street"  degenerates  into  a 
pi  narrow  lane,  which  not  unfrequently  ends 
J  abruptly  in  the  cordial  union  of  the  houses 
on  the  opposite  sides.  But  the  vigorous  hand 
of  the  Khedive  is  changing  this  intricate  ori- 
ental city  very  rapidly  into  something  quite 
o,j  commonplace  and  modern,  and  one  curiously 
J    inquires  if  these  varied  and  picturesque  sons 
S    and  daughters  of  Ishmael  are  also  destined  to 
et,    don  the  prosaic  garb  and  assume  the  manners 
sh  of  the  European.  Even  little  children  address 
tljj  us  in  a  few  words  of  English,  and  a  knowl- 
°|   edge  of  the  French  and  Italian  languages  is 
Je   yet  more  common,  and  from  this  I  infer  that, 
in  the  future,  their  native  Arabic  will  gradu- 
al  ally  sink  out  of  use  and  become  one  of  the 
ei   dead  languages  of  the  earth.    But  much  de- 
Di   pends,  in  this  land  of  despotic  rule,  on  the 
r  views  and  wishes  of  the  future  rulers,  and  it 
ej   will  certainly  require  generations  of  progress, 
fol   before  this  strangely  degraded  people  will  be 
)"   prepared   for  enlightened  self-government, 
oil  The  condition  of  women  here,  as  in  Syria,  is 
terrible  in  the  extreme.    They  are  the  mere 
tj,  slaves  of  their  husbands,  to  whom  they  are 
ua   married  without  any  exercise  of  choice  on 
le-  their  own  part,  and  by  whom  they  may  be 
most  cruelly  treated  or  repudiated,  without  any 
ol  hope  of  redress.    Their  only  hope  of  comfort 
\  or  of  happiness  is  the  chance  of  becoming 
0   wives  of  men  in  whom  the  Divinely-given 
e.  law  of  righteousness  has  not  been  quite  ex- 
tj  tinguished  by  superstition  and  bigotry  and 
til  long  oppression. 

H      One  of  the  curious  and  characteristic  sights 
*J  of  Cairo  is  a  bridal  procession,  accompanied, 
j  as  we  saw  it,  by  the  parade  of  a  little  boy 
about  five  years  old,  previously  to  his  cir- 


cumcision. It  is  headed  by  a  party  of  mus- 
icians, the  child  and  his  attendants  following 
immediately  after.  He  is  seated  on  a  fine 
horse,  gaily  caparisoned,  and  is  dressed  with 
all  possible  richness.  He  wears  a  red  cash- 
mere turban,  but  in  other  respects  is  dressed 
like  a  girl,  wearing  female  ornaments  bor- 
rowed from  a  lady,  which  are  to  large  for 
him.  Then  follows  the  bride's  party,  which 
consists  of  her  married  female  relatives  and 
friends  walking  in  pairs,  with  the  young 
maidens  following  after.  The  bride  comes 
next,  walking  under  a  canopy  of  fcilk,  open 
only  in  front,  which  is  carried  by  four  men 
by  means  of  a  pole  at  each  corner.  Of 
course,  the  bride  is  quite  invisible  to  our  eyes, 
but  we  can  see  that  two  or  three  other  per- 
sons, her  female  relations,  it  is  said,  accom- 
pany her  under  the  canopy. 

The  procession  moves  very  slowly,  pausing 
frequently,  evidently  for  display,  and  we  might 
easily  follow  it,  but  it  is  soon  lost  sight  of 
amid  the  intricate  streets.  The  bride  is  going 
to  the  house  of  a  husband  who  has  never  seen 
her,  and  who  is  at  liberty  to  reject  her,  if  her 
beauty  is  not  to  his  fancy,  or  if  he  finds  her 
in  any  way  repulsive  to  him.  This  would 
seem  to  be  a  necessary  liberty,  when  mar- 
riages are  thus  entered  into  without  any 
previous  acquaintance ;  but  it  might  seem 
reasonable  to  some  minds  that  the  bride 
should  also  have  a  chance  to  escape. 

Our  visits  to  the  dancing  and  to  the  howl- 
ing Dervishes  were  of  some  interest ;  but  the 
performances  of  these  fanatics  have  been  very 
often  described  in  full,  and  we  found  they 
had  been  correctly  represented.  The  dancing 
Dervishes  were  slender,  pale  men,  with  every 
appearance  of  extreme  asceticism  ;  and  I  was 
far  more  interested  in  their  whirling  worship 
than  in  the  barbaric  rites  of  the  howlers. 

We  were  taken  to  their  convent  near  the 
centre  of  the  city,  at  2  o'clock  on  the  sixth 
day  of  the  week,  and  were  admitted  to  a 
mosque  which  contained  a  large  circular  en- 
closure for  the  devotees,  while  seats  were  fur- 
nished for  the  spectators,  on  the  outside  of  the 
ring.  The  Dervishes,  who  wore  long  robes  of 
colored  cloth,  confined  at  the  waist,  hooded 
cloaks  and  very  tall  cylindrical  hats  of  felt, 
came  slowly  in  with  reverent  tread  and  seated 
themselves  on  the  matting  of  the  floor,  and 
seemed  for  a  time  to  be  absorbed  in  silent 
prayers.  The  sheik  was  seated  on  one  Bide, 
apart  from  the  rest,  and  was  dignified  aboTfl 
his  brethren  by  a  green  turban  which  he  WON 
round  the  lower  part  of  his  tall  cap.  Some 
performers  in  the  gallery  furnished  a  ru  le 
sort  of  music,  and,  after  a  time,  the  devotees 
rise,  lay  aside  their  cloaks  and  advance  in 
turn  to  the  sheik.  Each  bowing  profoundly, 
with  hands  folded  across  his  breast,  and,  kiss- 
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ing  the  hand  of  the  chief,  commences  to 
whirl  around,  making  a  complete  cone  of  his 
skirls,  and  gradually  extending  both  arms, 
turning  the  palm  of  one  hand  up,  the  other 
down.  They  keep  this  movement  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  rest  awhile, 
repeating  the  same  exercise  again  and  again 
for  about  an  hour,  and  then  gravely  retire, 
leaving  us  to  wonder  why  men  should  choose 
such  strange  ways  of  attesting  their  alleg- 
iance to  God. 

The  howlers,  whom  we  visited  on  another 
day,  have  their  mosque  a  little  outside  of  the 
city,  and  are  a  wild,  motley  looking  company, 
varying  widely  in  color  and  in  costume,  and 
only  resembling  each  other  in  wearing  their 
hair  very  long.  They  stood  up  in  a  ring, 
chanting  the  words  "  La  ilaha  illa-lWh ! " 
(There  is  no  deity  but  God)  over  and  over 
again,  with  a  bowing  motion  of  the  body, 
continuing  the  exercise  till  it  became  pain- 
ful to  look  at  them.  Gradually  the  long  hair, 
reaching  down  nearly  to  the  waist,  becomes 
quite  unloosed,  and  is  thrown  first  backward 
and  then  forwards,  giving  an  ugly  and  savage 
strangeness  to  the  spectacle.  The  perform- 
ance lasted  about  an  hour,  and  then  the  Der- 
vishes donned  their  turbans  and  robes,  kissed 
the  hand  of  their  sheik  and  dispersed. 

Wonderful  are  the  stories  told  of  the  fast- 
ings, vigils  and  other  austerities  of  the  Der- 
vishes ;  but  I  must  say  that  there  was  noth- 
ing at  all  wonderful  in  either  their  dancing 
or  whirling — it  was  only  absurd. 

Our  drive  out  to  the  palace  and  garden  of 
Shoobra,  along  a  beautiful  four-mile  avenue, 
shaded  by  the  sycamore  and  the  accacia,  past 
the  houses  and  villas  of  the  magnates  of 
Egypt,  deserves  some  slight  mention.  Polite 
servitors  receive  us  at  the  gate  and  conduct 
us  along  a  flower-bordered  pathway  between 
trees  laden  with  ripened  oranges  and  lemons 
to  the  great  fountain.  It  consists  of  a  mighty 
marble  basin,  containing  water  about  four 
feet  deep,  and  a  marble  balustrade  surrounds 
it.  We  walked  around  under  the  covered 
corridor  which  encloses  the  fountain,  and 
loitered  in  the  kiosks  projecting  into  the 
water,  admiring  the  elaborate  and  elegant 
carvings  with  which  Italian  artists  have- 
adorned  this  charming  pleasure-house  of  Me- 
hemet  Ali. 

At  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  building 
is  a  room  fitted  up  in  a  style  suited  to  the 
magnificence  of  princes;  but  all  looks  for- 
saken and  a  little  out  of  repair.  The  foun- 
tain is  silent  and  still  as  death ;  the  seats  in 
the  kiosks  are  falling  to  ruins,  and  one  won- 
ders that  such  a  tasteful  and  costly  edifice 
should  be  so  little  prized  by  the  present  prince 
It  is  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
ladies  of  the  Viceroy's  harem  are  expected  to 
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come  for  a  promenade.  We  wait  and  hope  to 
see  the  wives  of  viceroyalty  ;  but  they  come 
not  to-day,  and  we  return  to  the  garden-walk 
again.  The  gardener  approaches  us  with  a 
bow  and  presents  us  each  with  a  lovely  bou- 
quet of  fragrant  flowers,  waiting  to  receive 
backsheesh  in  return,  and  our  guide  gathers 
and  peels  the  excellent  little  madarin-oranges, 
and  gives  them  to  us  to  eat  as  long  as  we  will 
accept.  Then  he  holds  out  his  hand  with  a 
persuasive  smile  for  a  franc,  and  bows  a  fare- 
well. 

Everything  grows  luxuriantly  in  these  Nile- 
watered  gardens,  and  the  fragrance  of  the 
many  flowers  and  of  the  ripened  oranges  is 
overpowering ;  and  the  liberality  with  which 
we  are  laden  with  trophies  from  fruit-tree  and 
from  the  flowering  boughs  is  astonishing,  and, 
so  far  as  I  know,  without  precedent  in  royal 
pleasure  grounds. 

I  have  left  but  little  space  in  which  to  make 
record  of  our  visit  to  the  pyramids  and  to 
their  imposing  and  mysterious  neighbor,  the 
Sphynx,  who  sits  evermore  among  the  sands, 
bearing  silent  witness  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
prehistoric  ages.  A  very  good  road,  a  com- 
fortable springy  carriage,  a  pleasant  company, 
a  perfect  day,  breezy  and  cool,  combine  to 
make  the  visit  a  very  easy  matter.  A  fine 
bridge  over  ,  the  Nile  and  a  Macadamized 
road,  high  enough  to  be  out  of  the  way  of 
the  inundation,  give  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  observe  the  fair  green  valley,  now  rich  with 
the  promise  of  plentiful  harvests,  and,  in  an 
hour  and  a  half,  we  have  reached  the  yellow 
desert  sands,  which  are  drifted  over  the  firm 
road,  making  sad  work  for  the  laboring  steeds. 
A  few  minutes  more  and  we  stand  at  the  very 
foot  of  the  great  Pyramid  of  Geezeh.  The 
brother  pyramid  has  quite  gone  into  eclipse,: 
and  we  stand  long  in  the  presence  of  this; 
hugest  pile  of  masonry  that  man  has  even 
created,  and  wonder  at  the  strange  ambition: 
of  the  prince  who  thought  it  worth  while  toj 
perpetuate  his  memory  and  protect  his  worn- 
out  body  by  such  Cyclopean  work  as  this. 
The  work  remains  to  astonish  mankind ;  buti 
the  royal  egotist  is  forgotten,  and  his  bones 
and  regal  ornaments  are  lost  in  the  sands  of 
the  desert.  The  plateau  of  rock  on  which 
the  Pyramids  of  Geezeh  stand,  is  elevated 
about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  Nile  valley, 
and  is  a  sort  of  promontory  in  the  Lybian 
chain  of  hills.  There  are  three  pyramids 
here  of  great  size  and  several  smaller  ones, 
besides  many  ordinary  tombs,  marking  this 
as  a  place  of  royal  burial. 

The  morning  is  lovely,  but  there  is  a  dis- 
tant layer  of  mist  along  the  horizon,  whicb 
promises  to  limit  the  view,  and  we  feel  quite 
justified  in  declining  to  make  the  ascent  o: 
this  most  barren  of  all  the  hills,  and  I  feel 
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likewise,  excused  from  penetrating  to  the  in- 
terior to  see  the  sarcophagus,  whence  the  oc- 
cupant has  vanished.  The  way  is  hard — has 
been  often  traversed — and  we  think  it  more 
interesting  to  talk  with  the  merry-faced  little 
Bedouins,  who  throng  around  us  and  try  to 
sell  a  draught  of  Nile  water  from  their  porous 
bottles.  One  little  chap  has  quite  a  stock  of 
English  words  of  which  he  makes  comical 
use.  We  ask  him  if  he  speaks  English,  "  Yes, 
yes !  "  he  answers  promptly.  "  Perlez  vous 
Francais?"  "Oui,oui!"  "  Parlate  Italiano?" 
1 *  Si !  "  "  Sprechen  sie  Deutsche  ?"  "  Ja,  ja !" 
laughs  the  little  son  of  the  desert.  He  does 
not  look  more  than  six,  and  cannot  be  over 
ten  years  old,  and  has  this  hopeful  beginning 
for  his  allotted  life  as  an  Arab  of  the  desert. 
What  might  not  education  and  judicious 
Christian  training  do  for  such  minds  as  his, 
if  once  the  blinding  shackles  of  bigotry  were 
broken ! 

These  people  are  more  interesting  to  me 
than  the  pyramids,  gigantic  as  are  the  latter  ; 
but  I  ought  to  mention,  in  regard  to  the 
greatest  of  these  edifices,  that  its  base  covered 
an  area  of  13  acres  1  rood  22  poles,  and  its 
perpendicular  height  was  480  feet  9  inches ; 
thus  exceding  in  altitude  the  loftiest  spires 
of  the  modern  world.  The  great  size  of  the 
blocks,  and  the  perfection  of  the  masonry 
have  been  often  described,  and,  really,  de- 
scription has  made  them  so  familiar  to  us, 
there  is  nothing  left  to  astonish. 

After  lunch,  we  are  conducted  into  the 
solemn  presence  of  the  Sphynx,  which  reposes 
in  an  eternal  calm  of  desert  sand,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  southeast  of  the  great  pyr- 
amid. The  late  researches  of  Mariette  have 
proved  this  to  be  even  more  ancient  than  its 
neighbors,  the  pyramids ;  and  being  really  a 
work  of  art,  embodying  in  a  most  majestic 
style  an  antique  ideal  of  beauty,  power  and 
regal  dignity  and  calm,  it  is  far  more  inter- 
esting than  they.  Shame  to  the  Vandal  war- 
riors who  have  marred  the  mighty  head — less 
kind  were  they  than  the  desert  dust  which  seeks 
evermore  to  shelter  this  relic  of  forgotten  an- 
tiquity from  defacement.  It  typifies  royal 
power — the  union  of  intellect  with  physical 
force. 

The  Greek  dedicatory  inscription  on  the 
buried  fore-paws  is  thus  translated  by  Dr. 
Young : 

"  Thy  form  stupendous,  here  the  gods  have  placed, 
Sparing  each  spot  of  harvest-bearing  land  ; 

And  with  this  mighty  work  of  art  have  graced 
A  rocky  isle,  encumbered  once  with  sand  ; 
And  near  the  pyramids  have  bid  thee  stand  : 

Not  that  fierce  Sphynx  that  Thebes  erewhile  laid 
waste, 

But  great  Latona's  servant,  mild  and  bland; 
Watching  that  prince  beloved  who  fills  the  throne 
Of  Egypt's  plains,  and  calls  the  Nile  his  own. 


That  heavenly  monarch  (who  his  foes  defies), 
Like  Vulcan,  powerful  (and,  like  Pallas,  wise)." 

— A  rrian. 

We  are  next  shown  the  sand-encumbered 
ruin,  called  the  temple  of  the  Sphynx,  and 
examine  with  astonishment  the  mighty  blocks 
of  granite  and  of  purest  alabaster,  of  which 
its  halls  were  builded — another  amazing  evi- 
dence of  the  culture  of  the  far-away  age  of 
which  they  bear  eloquent  witness.  The  in- 
terest and  desire  to  know  more  of  Egypt's 
mysteries  grows  as  we  gaze,  and  we  feel  a 
decided  inclination  to  join  the  Dahabeah 
party,  which  starts  on  Christmas  day  for  the 
first  cataract.  The  time  required  will  be  from 
thirty-five  to  sixty  days,  according  to  the 
favor  of  the  winds ;  and  we,  the  voyagers, 
may  have  whole  days  to  sit  still  and  read,  or 
to  write  letters  to  the  faithful  friends  who 
have  given  proofs  of  kind  remembrance  in 
these  days  of  voluntary  exile.  The  "  Swal- 
low "  is  ready  to  receive  us,  and  bear  us  away 
on  her  pinions  to  the  realm  of  mysteries. 

England  furnishes  four  and  America  five 
to  this  improvised  company  of  nine  who  join 
hands,  trustingly,  for  mutual  help  in  an  ex- 
pedition up  the  Nile — of  which,  more  anon. 

S.  R. 

Cairo,  Twelfth  mo.  24fA,  1874. 


DR.  THOMAS'  HISTORICAL  LECTURES, 

THE  PHCENECIA N  RACE. 

A  colony  from  Tyre  established  themselves 
on  the  Northern  coast  of  Africa,  opposite  to 
Sicily,  and  founded  their  most  important  city, 
Carthage,  about  850  B.  C.  They  were  a  re- 
markable people.  Their  skill  in  navigation 
surpassed  nearly  all  other  nations  at  that  pe- 
riod ;  their  vessels  were  said  to  have  "whitened 
every  sea." 

The  "Pillars  of  Hercules,,,  or  straits  of 
Gibraltar,  passed  by  the  Phccnecians,  were 
considered  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  before  the  dis- 
covery of  America  by  Columbus;  after  the 
discovery  they  were  called  plus  ultra. 

The  Phcenecians  were  skilled  in  the  use  of 
metals;  they  turned  to  Cornwall  and  made 
use  of  the  tin  found  in  its  mines.  They  also 
established  colonies  in  Ireland,  and  through 
this  channel  the  Irish  received  their  language. 
The  Celts  seem  to  be  indebted  to  the  Phoene- 
cians  for  theirs,  but  this  is  only  conjecture. 

Under  the  direction  of  Egyptian  kings, 
Carthage  circumnavigated  Africa.  Agricul- 
ture was  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent; 
they  contrived  to  make  their  region  the  "  Gar- 
den of  the  World."  As  no  rain  falls  there 
in  summer,  they  collected,  in  covered  reser- 
voirs, the  rain  falls  of  the  latter  part  of  win- 
ter  and  of  spring,  to  water  their  gardens. 

Notwithstanding  they  were  an  important 
nation  of  antiquity,  they  left  no  history,  and 
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sill  we  know  of  them  is  derived  from  their 
enemies,  the  Romans  and  Greeks.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Carthage  was  an  oligarchy,  like 
that  of  Venice.  This  despotic  rule  accounts 
for  their  little  success  in  war,  as  the  people 
Jiever  took  any  interest  in  public  affairs. 

Two  hundred  years  B.  C,  the  boundary  of 
Italy  on  the  north,  was  the  Rubicon  ("  Little 
<River").  To  cross  this  river  was  considered  an 
invasion  of  Roman  territory.  At  this  time 
the  Romans  possessed  the  whole  peninsula 
aouth  of  this  river  to  the  very  toe  of  the  boot. 
Plunderers,  called  "  Filibusters,"  left  Italy  for 
the  possession  of  Messina,  Sicily.  Syracusans 
living  there  objected  to  this  and  sent  to  the 
Homan  Senate  for  redress.  The  Senate  as  a 
body  was  composed  of  the  most  honorable 
jnen ;  there  were,  however,  two,  Appius  Clau- 
dius and  Caius  Claudius,  men  distinguished  for 
ability,  but  who  had  no  feelings  in  common 
with  the  Roman  sense  of  justice,  and  instead 
of  avenging  the  wrongs  of  the  Syracusans, 
.made  conquest  of  their  territory ;  but  the 
Carthagenians  soon  recovered  their  cities  by 
rtheir  navigating  power.  The  Romans  said 
that  to  carry  on  successful  war  with  these  peo- 
ple, they  must  get  possession  of  the  sea.  For- 
tunately for  them  a  Carthagenian  war  vessel 
■of  the  largest  size  was  driven  on  the  coast  of 
Italy;  the  Romans  employed  men  to  make 
one  hundred  of  these,  and  as  they  knew  noth- 
ing of  rowing  they  set  vessels  on  shore  and 
made  men  go  through  the  motions.  The 
•Carthagenians  were  never  able  to  defeat  the 
.Romans  when  there  was  the  same  amount  of 
naval  force,  since  all  the  oarsmen  of  Carthage 
were  slaves,  while  every  Roman  knew  he 
would  share  in  the  glory  if  they  won. 

After  the  Romans  had  lost  on  the  sea,  they 
determined  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa,  driv- 
ing the  Carthagenians  nearer  home.  When 
the  Romans  landed  on  the  African  shore,  the 
Carthagenians  were  completely  at  a  loss,  as 
there  was  no  fortress  of  any  account  except 
Carthage.  They  sent  a  letter  to  Regulus,  a 
man  of  honorable  faith  and  truthfulness  (but 
who  had  no  other  very  good  points),  to  get 
terms  of  peace  for  Carthage.  His  answer 
drove  Carthage  to  despair.  He  demanded 
that  Carthage  should  be  subject  to  Rome,  and 
all  her  vessels  be  brought  out  at  every  beck 
and  call  of  the  Romans.  "  Make  a  bridge  of 
gold  for  a  flying  enemy  "  should  have  been 
followed  in  this  case. 

They  sent  to  Sparta  for  help.  Xantippus 
came  to  their  assistance.  The  Romans  were 
overcome  and  Regulus  taken  prisoner.  The 
war  was  continued.  Hamilcar,  a  Carthagen- 
ian General,  was  in  favor  of  peace.  He  de- 
termined to  elevate  Carthage  by  promoting 
the  interest  and  dignity  of  the  common  people. 

He  was  the  father  of  Hannibal.  When 


Hannibal  was  nine  year3  old,  his  father  took 
him  to  the  altar  and  made  him  swear  eternal 
enmity  to  Rome.  This,  in  our  view,  was  not  a 
worthy  action.  But  Hamilcar  felt  that  Rome 
had  treated  the  Carthagenians  in  an  illiberal 
and  cruel  manner,  and  that  to  raise  Carthage 
he  must  put  down  Rome. 

Hamilcar  died  222  B.  C,  and  was  succeeded  j 
by  his  son-in-law ;  afterwards  Hannibal  came 
to  the  throne.  He  was  actuated  by  high  re- 
ligious feeling,  although  his  religion  was  false. 
He  believed  he  was  sent  by  the  Gods  of 
Carthage  (every  nation  had  presiding  deities.) 
The  account  of  Hannibal's  crossing  the  alps, 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  history.  So 
complete  were  his  triumphs  that  he  might  have 
put  an  end  to  the  Roman  Empire,  but  he  chose 
not  to  do  so  then.  According  to  the  views  of 
the  ancients  his  career  was  grand.  After 
various  conquests,  fortunes  of  war  turned  in 
favor  of  the  Romans,  and  Hannibal,  in  despair, 
took  poison,  having  said,  "  If  I  fall,  I  fall  by 
no  ignoble  hands."  R. 

Some  with  thankful  love  are  filled, 

It  but  one  streak  of  light ; 
One  ray  of  God's  good  mercy  gild 

The  darkness  of  their  night. — French. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
OTOE  AGENCY. 
Otoe  Agency,  Third  mo.,  14th,  1875. 

Dear  Friend, — The  few  mild  days  we  arei 
now  having  indicate  that  the  long  severe  win- 
ter through  which  we  have  passed  on  these 
open  prairies  will,  in  the  usual  changes  of  sea- 
sons, be  followed  by  springtime  and  harvest, 
and  reminds  me  that  they  whose  labors  keep 
pace  with  the  rapid  flight  of  time  must  be  up 
and  doing  and  not  burden  to-morrow  with 
the  work  of  to-day.  I  also  desire  that,  with 
our  many  duties,  the  pleasant  one  of  inform- 
ing interested  Friends  in  the  East  of  our  con- 
tinued efforts  in  behalf  of  our  poor  Indians  be 
not  neglected,  but  we  should  rejoice  if  we  could 
report  a  more  rapid  advancement  in  the  way 
in  which  we  believe  it  would  be  best  for  them- 
selves and  future  generations  to  walk,  for  all 
we  can  accomplish  seems  so  little  compared 
with  the  work  to  be  done. 

Sibbilla  and  myself,  with  an  Indian  as 
driver  and  interpreter,  have,  during  the  last 
week,  visited  most  of  the  camps  scattered 
along  the  creeks,  in  ravines,  from  one  to  fif 
teen  miles  from  the  Agency,  ministering  to 
their  necessities  (particularly  to  the  sick  and 
aged)  as  far  as  lay  in  our  power  ;  found  themi 
mostly  as  comfortable  as  circumstances  wili 
permit,  in  their  canvas  tents,  with  very 
little  sickness,  though  since  I  wrote  thee  lasii 
there  have  been  a  number  of  deaths  amon^m 
the  little  ones.  My  heart  often  aches  for  thill 
fathers  and  mothers  who  fondly  love  thei:K 
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children,  but  seemed  so  ignorant  of  what  they 
require,  that  I  believe,  in  many  instances,  they 
have  passed  away  for  want  of  proper  treat- 
ment, or  victims  of  their  dreadful  practice  of 
bleeding. 

Mingling  with  the  families  in  every-day  life 
in  their  wigwams  affords  the  only  opportunity 
of  understanding  their  real  situation  and 
needs,  and,  by  example  as  well  as  precept,  en- 
deavoring to  lead  them  to  a  better  life.  The 
great  obstacle  that  must  in  some  way  be  over- 
come before  the  women  will  be  housekeepers 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  able  to  make  homes 
what  they  should  be,  in  tent  or  house,  is  want 
of  cleanliness ;  my  attention  is  constantly  di- 
rected to  this  object,  and  we  believe  with  some 
improvement ;  their  daily  demand  for  soap  in- 
dicates a  willingness  to  do  more  than  they 
have  means  at  present  to  accomplish. 

There  is  much  cause  for  encouragement  in 
the  sewing  department:  the  interest  awakened, 
when  an  opportunity  was  first  offered  for  mak- 
ing neater  clothing  without  cost  to  themselves, 
continues  unabated.    All  the  woolen  goods 
and  shirting  so  generously  forwarded  by  your 
committee  last  fall  have  been  converted  into 
plain  substantial  clothing,  except  a  little  lin- 
sey  which  I  have  been  holding  in  reserve, 
and  the  hickory  contained  in  the  last  boxes 
received  is  half  made  up.    My  list  shows  that 
since  Tenth  month,  63  skirts,  45  shirts,  25 
dresses,  29  pairs  of  pantaloons,  two  aprons 
apiece  for  the  school  girls  (besides  mending 
and  patchwork)  have  been  made  entirely  by 
Indian  women  and  girls,  all,  except  eight  gar- 
ments, were  made  in  our  presence  and  care- 
fully inspected.    All  the  small  pieces  of  mus- 
lin and  hickory  of  sufficient  size  left  in  cut- 
ting out  are  sewed  up  for  covers  for  pillows. 
I  The  pantaloon  goods  that  were  not  needed  for 
the  school  children  were  made  up  by  their 
►  wives  for  a  few  of  the  men  whom  we  consid- 
ered most  deserving.    The  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing the  change  from  flour-sack  leggings  to  good 
warm  pantaloons,  amply  repays  for  the  trou- 
ble necessary  in  instructing  them  in  such 
a  new  branch  of  business.     The  clothing 
contained  in  the  two   boxes  received  last 
t  month  was  truly  an  acceptable  donation,  for 
» which  we  cannot  express  sufficient  thanks. 
The  part- worn  clothing  was  distributed,  and 
w  the  new  as  far  as  we  considered  it  actually 
Sf  needed.    I  think  it  was  appreciated,  and  I 
top  will  recall  one  instance.    A  gray  haired  wo- 
rn!) man  came  in  one  piercing  cold  day  clad  in 
m  cotton  rags.    I  gave  her  some  underclothing 
fill;  and  a  flannel  skirt  and  sack,  her  thin  old 
face  brightened  up  with  joy  as  she  exclaimed, 
"  Mene-wa-she-da !"  (I  will  dance)  and  im- 
mediately put  her  saying  into  practice.  Poor 
ti  woman  !  she  knew  no  other  way  of  expressing 
ieiij  her  gratitude  for  the  gift,  as  we  could  not  un- 


derstand the  only  language  she  could  speak. 

The  cold  weather  is  probably  over,  and 
we  will  soon  pack  away  what  woolen  clothes 
we  have  and  turn  our  attention  to  thinner  ap- 
parel. First  I  mean  to  cut  some  aprons  and 
bonnets  of  gingham  to  encourage  a  growing 
interest  on  the  part  of  a  few  mothers  to  hav 
some  for  the  little  girls,  whose  heads  will  be 
the  better  of  some  protection  from  the  wind 
and  sun.  1  piece  of  shirting,  2  of  muslin,  2 
of  gingham,  1  of  cottonade,  and  a  few  rem- 
nants of  calico  comprise  our  stock  of  unmade 
summer  goods.  With  a  knowledge  of  this,, 
and  the  list  sent  last  fall  (which  would  not  be 
materially  changed  if  prepared),  now  thou 
canst  have  some  idea  of  what  we  can  use  to- 
best  advantage.  Of  hickory,  calico,  aud  cot- 
tonade we  could  make  up  a  large  amount,  and 
if  it  can  be  bought  at  as  low  a  figure,  bright 
colors  are  greatly  preferred  in  prints.  Should 
the  school  continue  large  as  now,  clothing  for 
the  children  will  be  quite  an  item.  We  are 
trying  to  make  their  winter  clothes  last  until 
warmer  weather,  but  some  are  very  shabby. 
Would  like  the  girls  to  make  their  own  dresses 
if  material  can  be  procured,  as,  besides  experi- 
ence in  sewing,  it  would  likely  induce  them 
to  be  more  careful.  Our  stock  of  needles 
and  sewing  cotton  is  getting  low.  I  bought 
a  dozen  spools  of  coarse  cotton,  as  we  had 
none  suitable  for  making  shirts ;  I  also  bought 
some  cotton  and  helped  the  women  make  sev- 
eral comfortables,  some  of  which  were  pieced 
up  of  part-worn  calico,  and  were  very  much 
needed  during  the  winter.  If  convenient,  I 
should  like  to  have  some  old  muslin  for  dress- 
ing wounds. 

Should  there  be  a  vacancy  in  the  next  box, 
a  number  of  old  newspapers  would  enable 
me  to  furnish  patterns  of  the  garments  cut  to 
women  who  in  that  way  could  learn  to  do  for 
themselves.    Truly  thy  friend, 

E.  M.  KoSEK 

The  following  letter  was  written  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Penna.  Abolition  Society  in  this 
city,  on  the  occasion  of  its  then  approaching 
Centennial  Celebration : 

Ambsbury,  24th  Third  month.  1875, 

My  dear  Friend, — I  regret  more  than  I 
can  express  that  1  cannot  be  with  thee  and 
other  dear  old  friends  and  coworkers  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  on  the  occasion  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Anniversary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ab- 
olition Society. 

For,  indeed,  it  is  an  event  of  no  ordinary 
significance,  this  centennial  of  the  first  so- 
ciety ever  formed  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

It  commemorates  one  of  the  great  aggressive 
movements  of  Christian  civilization  against 
the  still  surviving  barbarism  of  an  age  oS 
brute  force  and  selfishness. 
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What  a  history  is  connected  with  it !  What 
a,  struggle  between  all  that  is  best  and  all  that 
is  vilest  in  human  nature  has  marked  its  pro- 
gress !  What  faith,  what  courage,  what  no- 
ble aspirations,  what  generous  self-sacrifice 
has  it  known.  How  many  blessings  from 
souls  rescued  from  the  intolerable  hell  of 
slavery  have  made  the  sleep  of  its  members 
sweeter  and  compensated  them  for  their  life- 
long labors! 

Looking  over  its  roll  of  membership,  we 
find  the  names  of  men  whose  memory  is  prec- 
ious— the  elect  and  called  of  God  to  the 
noblest  service — men  every  way  worthy  of  a 
State  whose  foundations  were  laid  in  prayer, 
and  to  whose  charter  of  rights  and  liberties 
the  joint  wisdom  of  Penn  and  Sydney  con- 
tributed. 

The  Great  Centennial  of  American  Inde- 
pendence of  the  coming  year  will  show  that 
no  State  has  a  prouder  record  than  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  in  all  her  rich  inheritance  of  re- 
nown she  has  nothing  better  than  her  Aboli- 
tion Society,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world's 
history,  numbering  among  its  supporters  such 
men  as  Franklin,  Baldwin,  Rush,  Pemberton, 
Mifflin,  Shipley,  and  thy  own  honored  father. 

The  world,  slowly  emerging  from  the  dark- 
ness of  the  Stone  Age,  still,  doubtless,  over- 
estimates its  warrior  champions ;  but  the  time 
is  not  far  distant,  when  justice  will  be  done 
to  the  heroes  of  the  bloodless  victories  of 
Christian  civilization  and  progress. 

Their  armor  rings  on  a  fairer  field 

Than  Greek  or  Trojan  ever  trod  ; 
For  Freedom's  sword  is  the  blade  they  wield, 

And  the  light  above  is  the  smile  of  God. 

So  far  as  the  abolition  of  slavery  is  con- 
cerned, the  work  of  the  society  is  done. 
Mainly  upon  the  colored  people  themselves 
now  depends  the  question  whether,  by  patient 
industry,  sobriety  and  assiduous  self  culture, 
they  shall  overcome  the  unchristian  prejudice 
still  existing  against  them,  or  by  indolence, 
thriftlessness,  and  moral  and  physical  degre  • 
dation,  they  shall  confirm  and  strengthen  it. 

Bat,  there  will  still  be,  on  the  part  of  all 
who  have  sought  their  freedom,  no  lack  of  oc- 
casion for  labor  in  their  behalf,  in  accordance 
with  the  very  spirit  and  letter  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society, 
which  is  pledged  to  "the  relief  of  free  ne- 
groes." 

All  that  can  be  done  consistent  with  the 
constitutional  right  of  States,  should  be  done 
for  their  protection  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment, and  there  is  no  philanthropic  object  at 
the  present  time  more  deserving  of  encour- 
agement than  that  of  the  education  of  the 
children  of  freedmen. 

In  this  point  of  view  there  is  still  work  for 
the  old  parent  society,  and  it  has  a  legitimate 


right  to  exist  and  continue  its  labors  of  love 
so  long  as  there  is  prejudice  to  be  overcome 
or  ignorance  to  be  enlightened. 

Accept,  dear  friend,  assurances  of  old-time 
love  and  respect  from  thy  friend, 

John  G.  Whittier. 



THREE  ANGELS. 

They  say  this  life  is  barren,  drear  and  cold. 
Ever  the  same  sad  song  was  sung  of  old, 
Ever  the  same  long,  weary  tale  is  told, 
And  to  our  lips  is  held  the  cup  of  strife  ; 
And  yet — a  little  love  can  sweeten  life. 

They  say  our  hand3  may  grasp  but  joys  destroyed, 
Youth  has  but  dreams,  and  age  an  aching  void 
Which  Dead  Sea  fruit  long,  long  ago  has  coyed, 
Whose  night  with  wild,  tempestuous  storms  is  rife  ; 
And  yet — a  little  hope  can  brighten  life. 

They  say  we  fling  ourselves  in  wild  despair 
Amidst  the  broken  treasures  scattered  there, 
Where  all  is  wrecked,  where  all  once  promised  fair, 
And  stab  ourselves  with  sorrow's  two-edged  knife  ; 
And  yet — a  little  patience  strengthens  life. 

Is  it,  then,  true,  this  tale  of  bitter  grief, 
Of  mortal  anguish,  finding  no  relief? 
Lo  !  midst  the  winter  shines  the  laurel's  leaf; 
Three  angels  share  the  lot  of  human  strife, 
Three  angels  glorify  the  path  of  life — 

Love,  Hope  and  Patience  cheer  us  on  our  way; 
Love,  Hope  and  Patience  form  our  spirits'  stay; 
Love,  Hope  and  Patience  watch  us  day  by  day, 
And  bid  the  desert  bloom  with  beauty  vernal 
Until  the  earthly  fades  in  the  eternal. 

— Frazer's  Magazine. 


THE  GOLDEN  SIDE. 

There  is  many  a  rest  on  the  road  of  life, 

If  we  only  would  stop  to  take  it ; 
And  many  a  tone  from  the  better  land, 

If  the  querulous  heart  would  wake  it. 
To  the  sunny  soul  that  is  full  of  hope, 

And  whose  beautiful  trust  ne'er  faileth, 
The  grass  is  green  and  the  flowers  are  bright, 

Though  the  wintry  storm  prevaileth. 

Better  to  hope,  though  the  clouds  hang  low, 

And  to  keep  the  eyes  still  lifted; 
For  the  sweet  blue  sky  will  soon  peep  through, 

When  the  ominous  clouds  are  lifted. 
There  was  never  a  night  without  a  day 

Nor  an  evening  without  a  morning; 
And  the  darkest  hour,  the  proverb  goes, 

Is  the  hour  before  the  dawning. 

There  is  many  a  gem  in  the  path  of  life, 

Which  we  pass  in  our  idle  pleasure, 
That  is  richer  far  than  the  jewelled  crown 

Or  the  miser's  hoarded  treasure. 
It  may  be  the  love  of  a  little  child, 

Or  a  mother's  prayer  to  heaven, 
Or  only  a  beggar's  grateful  thanks 

For  a  cup  of  water  given. 

Better  to  weave  in  the  web  of  life 

A  bright  and  golden  filling, 
And  to  do  God's  will  with  a  ready  heart, 

And  hands  that  are  swift  and  willing, 
Than  to  snap  the  delicate  silver  threads 

Of  our  curious  lives  asunder ; 
And  then  heaven  blame  for  the  tangled  ends, 

And  sit  to  grieve  and  wonder. — Ex.  paper. 
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From  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

"little  dan." 
You  see  the  people  at  the  postoffice  soon 
recognize  faces  and  names,  and  after  a  man 

I or  woman  has  appeared  at  the  general  deliv- 
ery window  three  or  four  times  they  are  pretty 
well  known.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  hand  out 
letters  to  some,  while  the  clerks  care  little  for 
the  calls  of  others  to  get  hold  of  their  epistles. 

One  day,  a  year  or  two  ago,  a  funny-look- 
|ing  little  old  woman,  wearing  faded  garments, 
but  having  a  tidy  look  and  a  motherly  face, 
appeared  at  the  window  and  asked  for  a  letter. 
There  was  one  for  her,  sent  from  a  distant  city, 
and  any  one  could  have  told  that  an  unlet- 
tered boy  directed  the  envelope.  There  was 
a  little  "d"  in  "  Detroit/'  with  a  big  "T  " 
;o  end  the  word,  and  it  seemed  wonderful 
;hat  the  letter  ever  reached  its  destination. 

The  old  lady  felt  so  good  that,  tears  in  her 
jyes  and  yet  trying  hard  to  smile,  she  put  her 
lead  into  the  window  and  said  : 
I  "  Thanks  !  It  is  from  my  boy  Dan,  and  you 
lon't  know  how  much  good  it  does  me !" 

The  lady  delivery  clerk  rose  up  to  look  af- 
er  the  old  woman,  and  when  a  second  letter 
ame  she  was  looking  and  watching  for 
'mother"  a  whole  day  before  the  letter  was 
toassed  out. 

t  "  It's  from  my  little  Dan  again,"  cried  the 
ild  woman,  as  she  noticed  the  superscription. 
He's  in  Buffalo,  learning  a  trade.  He's 
nly  a  bit  of  a  boy,  and  there  wasn't  a  show 
or  him  in  Detroit,  and  besides,  he  was  run- 
ing  out  nights  and  going  to  the  bad.  I  sent 
im  away,  and  he's  working  hard  and  trying 
j  be  good.  God  bless  my  Dan  !  I'm  a  lone 
'idow,  with  only  him  to  love,  and  I  hope  he'll 
egood!" 

W I  hope  so,  too,"  added  the  clerk,  and  after 
aat  the  two  were  friends.  Sometimes  the 
Jtters  were  far  between,  and  when  the  old 
roman  would  worry  over  the  delay,  and  the 
ig  tears  would  fall,  the  lady  would  almost 
aed  tears  with  her.  "  Mother  "  would  open 
er  letters  at  the  window,  and  if  Dan  was 
seling  brave-hearted  and  getting  along  well 
;oth  would  rejoice,  while  both  would  be  anx- 
us  if  he  complained  and  was  discouraged, 
i  Almost  every  week  for  a  year  and  a  half 
*e  old  lady  received  a  letter,  and  just  as 
igularly  she  came  to  post  an  answer.  She 
rote  in  a  quaint  old  hand,  but  the  boy  could 
lake  out  every  word,  and  once,  when  he 
rote  that  her  writing  was  improving,  she 
It  all  the  pride  that  a  school  girl  could  have 
iown.  He  improved  as  well.  By  and  by 
i  wrote  "Detroit"  plain  and  fair,  and  he 
ok  extra  pains  to  commence  his  "  Dear 
other "  with  a  grand  nourish,  and  to  add 
raething  extra  after  the  words,  "  Your  son 
an." 


Those  letters  were  food  and  drink  to  the 
old  lady,  and  she  seemed  to  actually  grow 
younger.  Little  Dan  had  many  friends  in 
the  postoffice,  and  had  the  mother  been  ill 
any  carrier  would  have  hunted  till  midnight 
to  find  her  and  hand  her  the  looked  for 
letter.  Three  or  four  weeks  ago  when  she 
opened  her  letter  she  went  and  smiled  as 
over  the  first.  Dan  wrote  that  he  was  com- 
ing home  for  a  week,  and  her  heart  was  full. 
She  said  she'd  have  the  cottage  looking  like 
new  for  him,  and  she'd  be  at  the  depot  to  wel- 
come him  first  of  all.  Everybody  felt  glad 
with  her,  and  the  lady  clerk  was  to  go  up 
some  evening  and  have  tea  with  her  and  see 
little  Dan  and  praise  and  encourage  him,  for 
the  more  kind  words  a  boy  can  have  the  bet- 
ter will  he  seek  to  do. 

There  was  no  letter  the  next  Tuesday,  but 
the  two  excused  its  absence  by  saying  that 
Dan  was  getting  ready  to  come  home.  That 
was  early  in  February,  and  he  was  to  come 
about  the  first  of  March.  The  next  Tuesday 
there  was  a  letter,  but  the  handwriting  was 
not  little  Dan's.  It  was  a  strange,  business 
hand,  and  the  clerk  felt  a  chill  go  over  her 
as  she  turned  it  over.  It  might  be  good  news, 
but  she  feared  not.  "  Mother  "  came  in  at 
the  regular  hour,  and  she  turned  pale  as  she 
took  the  envelope.  Her  fingers  trembled  as 
she  opened  it,  and  she  had  to  wipe  the  mist 
out  of  her  eyes  before  she  could  decipher  a 
word.  She  hadn't  read  over  four  or  five  lines 
when  she  uttered  a  moan  and  sank  right 
down,  like  one  crushed  by  some  awful  weight. 
They  lifted  her  up  and  took  her  home,  the 
letter  clasped  in  her  stiff  fingers  ;  and,  though 
she  came  out  of  the  faint  after  a  while,  her 
heart  was  broken,  and  in  a  week  she  was  in 
her  grave. 

Dan  was  dead  !  The  letter  said  that  he 
had  been  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  that  nothing 
could  save  him.  The  blow  was  too  heavy  for 
one  with  her  gray  hairs  and  childish  heart, 
and  her  little  old  cottage  is  without  a  tenant. 

No  more  letters  commencing  "  Dear  Mother" 
came  for  the  dead,  and  the  trembling  hands 
which  used  to  linger  fondly  over  the  words, 
"  My  dear  boy,  Dan,"  are  folded  over  a  life- 
less breast,  there  to  rest  till  the  angels  un- 
clasp them. 

EXTRACT. 

"  LrFE  is  richly  worth  living,  with  its  con- 
tinual revelations  of  mighty  woes  yet  infinite 
hope,  and  I  take  it  to  my  breast.  Amid 
these  scenes  of  beauty,  all  that  is  little,  for- 
eign, unworthy  vanishes  like  a  dream.  So 
shall  it  be  some  time  amid  the  Everlasting 
Beauty,  when  true  joy  shall  begin  and  never 
cease." 

"  I  have  been  a  chosen  one  ;  the  lesson  of 
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renunciation  was  early,  fully  taught,  and  the 
heart  of  stone  quite  broken  through.  The 
Great  Spirit  wished  to  leave  me  no  refuge  but 
itself.  Convictions  have  been  given,  enough 
to  guide  me  many  years  if  I  am  steadfast. 
How  deeply,  how  gratefully  I  feel  this  bless- 
ing, '  as  the  fabric  of  other's '  hopes  are 
shivering  around  me.  Peace  will  not  flways 
flow  thus  softly  in  my  life  ;  but,  Oh,  our 
Father  !  how  many  hours  has  He  consecrated 
to  Himself!  How  often  has  the  Spirit  chosen 
the  time,  when  no  ray  came  from  without,  to 
descend  upon  the  orphan  life  !" 

"  Beneath  all  pain  inflicted  by  Nature,  be 
not  only  serene,  but  more :  let  it  avail  thee 
in  prayer.  Perhaps  at  the  moment  of  great- 
est suffering,  a  prayer,  not  for  thy  own  escape, 
but  for  the  enfranchisement  of  some  being 
dear  to  thee,  and  the  Sovereign  Spirit  will 
accept  thy  ransom." 

"Strive,  strive  my  soul  to  be  innocent; 
yes  !  beneficent.  Does  any  man  wound  thee, 
not  only  forgive,  but  work  into  thy  thought 
intelligence  of  the  kind  of  pain,  that  thou 
mayest  never  inflict  it  on  another  spirit.  Then 
its  work  is  done;  it  will  never  search  thy 
whole  nature  again.  Oh,  love  much,  and  be 
forgiven! — Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli!" 


NOTICES. 

Third-day  Evening  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Race 
Street  Meeting-house,  on  the  20th  of  Fourth  month, 
at  7£  o'clock. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

Merion,  Pa.,  Fourth  mo.  18th,  3  P.  M.  Trains  leave 
Thirty-second  and  Market  Street  at  7.30  A.  M.  and 
1  P.  M.  Stop  at  Elm  Station,  about  half  mile  dis- 
taut.   Fare  18  cents. 

Byberry,  Pa.,  Fourth  mo.  18th,  3  PM. 

Roaring  Cr»ek,  Pa.,  Fourth  mo.  18th,  10  A.  M. 

Catairissa,  Pa.,  Fourth  mo.  18th.  3  P.  M. 

Cape  M  <y,  N.  J.,  Fourth  mo.  18th,  3  P.  M. 

Penn's  Neck,  N.  J.,  Fourth  mo.  25tb,  3  P.  M. 

Centredale,  Pa.,  Fourth  mo  25th,  3  P.  M. 

West  Nottingham,  Md.,  Fourth  mo.  25th,  3  P.  M. 


Committee  on  Circular  Meetings  of  Philadelphia 
Quarte  ly  Meeting  will  meet  Sixth-day  afternoon, 
Four  h  mo.  16th,  at  4  o'clock,  at  Race  Street 

Wm.  Eyre,  Clerk. 


ITEMS. 

On  the  7th  inst,  a  fearful  tornado  swept  through 
Edeoburg,  Illinois.  A  tornado  also  prevailed  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

At  Schuyler,  Nebraska,  a  tornado  struck  a  bridge 
over  the  Platte  river,  lifted  four  spans,  with  the 
roof,  from  their  pla<  es  and  dropped  them  in  the 
river,  leaving  nothing  but  the  piers.  Several  houses 
W'  re  Mown  down.  The  damage  is  estimated  at 
$20,000 

A  discovery  of  great  interest  to  Egyptologists 
and  antiquarians  generally  is  reported  from  Port 


Said.  A  learned  archaeologist  in  that  place  has  jus 
found  a  monumental  stone  to  Thotmes  III,  unde 
whose  reign  (1491  B.  C.)  the  exodus  of  the  Israel 
ites  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place.  The  inscrip 
tions  already  deciphered  contain  more  than  40 
geographical  names,  all  recognizable,  and  for  th 
most  part  belonging  to  Arabia,  Armenia,  Nubia  an 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  only  dangerous  National  Bank  counterfeit 
of  the  denomination  of  $5  in  circulation  are  th 
Traders'  National  Bank,  the  First  National  Ban 
the  Third  National  Bank  and  the  Merchants'  Na 
tional  Bank,  all  of  the  city  of  Chicago.    The  wor 
on  each  of  these  counterfeits  is  exceedingly  we 
done.    As  all  but  eight  thousand  of  the  notes 
the  Traders'  and  the  First  National  Banks  of  Ch 
cago  have  been  retired,  the  public  are  advised 
the  Treasury  Department  to  refuse  all  $5  notes 
these  banks. 

Where  to  Plant  Trees. — Plant  them  on  ever 
spot  of  ground  that  cannot  be  utilized  for  some  pr 
dective  purpose — in  rocky  or  comparatively  barre 
localities,  along  fence  lines  that  are  permanent, 
wet  places  that  are  not  to  be  drained,  and  whic 
produce  little  forage.    The  planting  of  tree  seed 
or  transplanting  of  deciduous  and  evergreen  tre 
in  such  situations  about  the  farm,  will  not  only  a 
to  the  farm's  valuation,  but  to  its  beauty  and  t 
comfort  of  animals,  besides  modifying  the  clima 
— diminishing  the  severity  of  the  cold  in  wint 
and  heat  in  summer. 

A  new  marine  aquarium  on  a  large  scale  is  abo 
to  be  constructed  in  London.  The  aquarium  pro 
er  is  to  be  600  feet  long  and  240  feet  wide,  t 
largest  tank  being  capable  of  holding  no  lees  th 
600  000  gallons  of  water. 

Origin  op  Rice  Culture  in  America. — A  Go 
ernor  of  South  Carolina,  it  is  related,  had  been 
Madagascar,  and  seen  the  plant  cultivated  in  its  h 
swamps.    He  lived  in  Charleston,  on  the  bay,  a 
it  struck  him  that  a  marshy  spot  in  his  gard< 
might  well  serve  for  a  plantation  of  rice.  Justth 
(1694)  a  vessel  put  in  from  Madagascar  in  distreE 
whose  commander  the   Governor   had  formerf 
known.     Her  wants  were  liberally  relieved, 
gratitude  for  the  kindness  he  received,  the  mast 
gave  the  Governor  a  bag  of  rice.    It  was  sown,  ail 
produced  abundantly.    The  soil  proved  singulai| 
favorable  for  its  culture.    The  marshes  of  Geor^ 
and  South  Carolina  were  soon  covered  with  rij 
plantations.    A  large  part  of  the  crop  was  export! 
to  England.    In  1724,  100,000  barrels  were  sent  o| 
from  South  Carolina  alone.    Tn  1761,  the  value 
its  rice  crop  was  more  than  $1,500,000.    Its  whl 
population  could  not  then  have  been  more  th| 
forty-five  thousand,  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  tS 
tide  of  wealth  that  was  distributed  annually  amo| 
its  small  band  of  planters.    They  built  costly  m?| 
sious  on  the  coasts  and  bays,  lived  in  fatal  luxul 
were  noteri  for  their  wild  excesses,  and  often 
speedy  victims  to  the  fevers  of  the  malarious  S(| 
Indigo,  su^ar,  molasses,  tar,  pitch,  and  a  great  vaj 
ety  of  valuable  productions  added  to  the  wealthf 
the  South.    But  cotton,  which  has  grown  throufl 
many  vicissitudes  to  be  the  chief  staple  of  British  s| 
American  trade,  was,  at  this  period,  onlycul  ivaf 
in  small  quantities  for  the  use  of  the  farmers,  it 
was  spun  and  woven  into  coarse  cloths.    But  it  w 
not  until  Whitney's  invention,  in  1793,  that  it  co  I 
be  readily  prepared  for  commerce,  and  to  tbeinvjl 
tive  geniup  of  Connecticut  the  Southern  States  tm 
the  larger  part  of  their  weal'h  and  political  impjr 
tance. — From  "  The  First  Century  of  the  Republic. 
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PLENARY  INSPIRATION. 

Oar  correspondent  "  R "  sends  us  the  fol- 
lowing : 

In  the  concluding  portion  of  an  article  in 
the  Christian  Register,  by  N.  S.  Folsom,  called 
r  Views  of  Hebrew  History,"  he  vindicates 
the  Divine  Being  from  the  charges  of  cruelty 
and  favoritism  which  a  literal  acceptation  of 
some  of  the  historical  portions  of  the  Bible 
as  plenary  inspiration  involves. 

Intending  no  disparagement  of  the  "Record" 
"in  describing  the  moral  aspects  of  certain  por- 
tions of  the  Bible,"  he  says,  "  Whoever  reads 
thoughtfully  will  not  fail  to  find  what  is  said 
of  Scripture  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy 
to  be  true  even  of  these  portions  ;  that  they 
are  profitable  for  instruction,  for  self- scrutiny, 
for  correction  of  faults,  for  training  in  right- 
eousness. They  furnish  examples  of  that  self- 
delusion  under  which  men  doing  atrocious 
acts  verily  thought  they  had  Divine  direction 
and  were  doing  God  service.  They  show 
grand  conceptions  of  the  Divine  will  and 
character  struggling  through  errors  and  super 
stitions  in  the  same  mind,  until,  in  the  great 
prophets  of  the  eighth  century  and  onward 
bef  re  Christ,  truth  breaks  forth  in  relation  to 
God  and  man  like  the  sun  out  of  dark  clouds. 
The  chief  cause  of  regret  is  that  in  the  light 
of  those  great  prophets  and  in  the  hearing  of 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  greatest  of 
them  all,  Christian  teachers  have  taught  both 
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the  divine  sanction  of  the  Israelitish  atrocities 
and  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  accounts 
of  them." 

Several  instances  are  quoted  from  the  Old 
Testament,  in  which  "general  directions  an 
declared  to  have  been  given  from  Jehovah 
through  Moses"  to  "utterly  destroy  the  na- 
tions, nor  show  mercy  to  them ; "  and  again,  to 
Joshua,  to  utterly  destroy  Jericho  and  all  that 
were  in  the  city,  with  the  edge  of  the  Bword  ; 
the  same  command  was  also  given  against  Ai, 
in  both  which  places  many  thousands  of  men, 
women  and  children,  besides  sheep  and  cattle, 
perished. 

Passing  over  other  accounts  equally  inc  in- 
sistent with  our  ideas  of  the  Divine  Being,  he 
cites  the  case  of  the  slaughter  of  Saul's  de- 
scendants. The  picture  is  so  vivid  and  the 
remonstrance  of  the  human  heart  against  the 
atrocity,  as  opposed  to  every  conception  of 
the  attributes  of  God  revealed  to  the  inner 
consciousness  of  man,  is  so  prompt  and  invol- 
untary that  the  whole  of  it  is  here  quoted. 
The  writer  says : 

"A  still  more  harrowing  record  is  found 
in  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  the  second 
book  of  Samuel:  "There  was  a  famine 
in  the  days  of  David  three  years,  year  after 
year ;  and  David  inquired  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  Lord  answered  :  *  It  is  for  Saul  and  his 
bloody  house,  because  he  slew  the  Gibeon- 
ite^' — a  response,  in  all  probability,  through 
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'  the  prophet  Gad,  David's  seer/  like  a  later 
one  mention  in  the  same  book,  xxiv:  11,  12. 
Whereupon  the  king  asked  the  Gibeonites, 
'Wherewith  shall  I  make  .the  atonement, 
that  ye  may  bless  the  inheritance  of  the 
Lord  ? '  They  answered,  '  Let  seven  of  Saul's 
sons  be  delivered  to  us,  and  we  will  hang  them 
up  unto  the  Lord  in  Gibeah  of  Saul.  And 
the  king  said '  (perhaps,  as  Ewald  suggests, 
and  the  account  indicates,  after  vainly  trying 
to  get  them  to  accept  a  compensation  in 
money),  *  I  will  give  them.'  Accordingly 
the  two  sons  of  Rizpah,  Saul's  favorite,  and 
the  five  son3  of  Saul's  oldest  daughter,  Merab 
('  Michal,'  in  the  text,  being  their  foster- 
mother  after  her  sister's  death),  were  delivered 
up,  and  gibbeted  on  crosses  '  before  the  Lord ' 
— here,  again,  occuring  a  forgetfulness  or  eva- 
sion of  the  Mosaic  statute,  and  neither  the 
prophet  Gad  nor  the  prophet  Nathan  remon- 
strating against  the  crime,  but  the  Record  ex- 
pressly declaring  the  Divine  sanction  of  it  all. 
And  Rizpah,  spreading  for  herself  her  mourn- 
ing robe  of  sackcloth  on  the  rocky  height  of 
Gibeah,  watched  the  dear  bodies,  scaring  away 
from  them  the  carrion-birds  by  day  and  the 
prowling  jackals  by  night,  all  through  the 
hot  season,  commencing  with  the  early  barley- 
harvest  in  April  until  the  rainy  season  in  Oc- 
tober set  in.  Abiding  there,  without  shelter, 
in  her  living  exposure  presenting  so  touching 
a  spectacle,  the  Gibeonites  themselves  could 
no  longer  endure  it,  and  they  informed  David, 
who  ordered  the  remains  of  the  victims  to  be 
gathered,  along  with  those  of  Saul  and  Jona 
than  that  had  been  suffered  to  lie  in  Jabesh- 
Gilead  (beyond  Jordan,  not  far  from  Mount 
Gilboa,  where  they  fell),  and  they  were  buried 
— the  latter  in  the  sepulchre  of  their  fathers, 
the  former  in  some  obscure  place  not  men- 
tioned. 'And  after  that,'  so  runs  the  Record, 
'God  was  entreated  for  the  land.'  The  real 
nature  of  the  deed — bow  can  it  be  defined 
otherwise  than  in  Bryant's  words? — 

"  '  Ye  were  foully  murdered,  by  helpless  sons, 
By  the  hands  of  wicked  and  cruel  ones. 
Ye  fell  in  your  fresh  and  blooming  prime, 
All  innocent,  for  your  father's  crime. 
He  sinned — but  he  paid  the  price  of  his  guilt, 
When  his  blood  by  a  nameless  hand  was  spilt; 
And  ihe  sceptre  his  children's  hand  should  sway 
From  his  injured  lineage  passed  away.'  " 

What  follows  is  so  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  Friends,  that  it  is  believed  the 
readers  of  the  Intelligencer  will  generally 
unite  wiih  it. 

N.  S  Folsom  continues:  "The  advocates 
of  plenary  inspiration  have  adopted  four 
ways  of  meeting  these  difficulties.  One  class 
of  interpreters,  including  Dr.  Cowles,  pur- 
sues the  policy  of  silence,  and  covers  up  the 
obnoxious  features  amid  a  profusion  of  ex- 


planations of  passages  presenting  no  real  dif- 
ficulty. Another  class,  like  Calvin,  frankly 
acknowledges  the  difficulty,  and  bows  in  sub- 
mission before  '  the  unfathomableness  of 
God's  counsels.'  A  third  class,  represented 
by  one  of  the  writers  quoted  in  Lange,  in- 
sists that  1  accurately  considered,  the  deci- 
sion recorded  by  the  Deuteronomists  (xxiv, 
16),  "  The  fathers  shall  not  be  put  to  death 
for  the  children,  neither  the  children  for  the 
fathers,  but  every  man  for  his  own  sin,"  per- 
tains to  private  rights,  and  has  no  application 
to  the  higher  right  of  God  ;'  that  '  the  men 
and  women  and  children  and  cattle  were  a 
propitiation  to  the  .  Divine  justice,  in  order 
that  this  might  be  glorified  ' — an  explanation 
perhaps  as  rational  as  any  that  David  or 
Joshua  could  find,  but  equivalent  to  assert- 
ing that  God  has  rights  for  whose  security 
He  must  violate  the  rights  of  His  dependent 
creatures  ;  that  mankind  are  expected  to  glo- 
rify as  just  in  God  what  in  human  transac-j 
tions  is  infamously  unjust !  A  fourth  class,; 
represented  by  Prof.  H.  L.  Mansal,  puts  the^ 
matter  .in  a  shape  slightly  varying  from  the 
preceding,  yet  substantially  the  same,  and 
holds  that  right  in  the  mind  of  man  is  noi 
the  same  with  right  in  the  mind  of  God.  The 
first  two  methods  are  not  even  a  feint  of  deJ 
fence.  The  last  two  virtually  deny  that  man 
is  the  image  and  glory  of  God,  and  cause 
worse  than  a  divorce  between  God  and  man 
on  the  ground  of  utter  antagonism  in  what 
is  deepest  and  supreme  in  each — the  idea  of 
right. 

"  Bearing  on  this  matter  of  Divine  direction 
is  a  measure  subsequent  to  the  army  regula- 
tion prohibiting  appropriation  of  spoil.  Al 
all  the  sackings  of  cities  after  that  of  Jericho, 
the  people  were  allowed  to  take  the  spoil  foi 
themselves.  Why  ?  Was  it  not  because  the} 
began  to  chafe  and  grow  discontented  on  ac- 
count of  being  forbidden  an  indulgence  al- 
lowed to  soldiers  of  all  other  nations?  Il 
would  thus  seem  a  clear  instance  of  Joshua's 
having  acted  in  the  matter,  not  from  a  direct! 
command  given  by  God  himself,  or  by  ar| 
angel  of  God,  or  by  dreams  and  visions  al 
ways  infallible,  but  at  times  from  inward  im< 
pulse,  or  his  best  judgment,  or  prompted  bj 
declarations  of  '  seers '  in  the  camp,  the; 
popular  depositories  of  the  divine  oracles.  Il 
was  a  change,  not  in  what  Dr.  Cowles  ofteil 
calls  'the  divine  policy,'  but  in  the  meas 
ures  of  the  great  Hebrew  general. 

"  The  me  hod  we  have  pursued  in  interpret 
ing  the  Scriptures  is  directly  authorized  b} 
the  modes  of  speech  in  use  to  day  among  ai 
oriental  people  descended  equally  with  th< 
Hebrews  from  Abraham,  their  language  alsd 
being  related  to  the  Hebrew  as  a  sister  dia, 
lect,  and  their  present  customs  those  of  an 
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<jient  Palestine.  Says  Sir  Samuel  Baker : 
jj  The  conversation  of  the  Arabs  is  in  the 
exact  style  of  the  Old  Testament.  Should  a 
famine  afflict  the  country,  "  The  Lord  called 
for  a  famine  and  it  came."  If  in  a  dream 
a  particular  course  of  action  is  suggested, 
§  God  has  spoken  and  directed."  And  an 
Arab  scribe  narrating  the  event  would 
say,  "  God  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream  and 
said."  With  the  Bible  in  one  hand,  and  these 
unchanged  tribes  before  the  eyes,  the  veil  of 
three  thousand  years  is  raised,  and  the  living 
picture  is  a  witness  to  the  exactness  of  the 
historical  description '  (pp.  12£,  130).  This 
difference  between  oriental  and  occidental 
modes  of  thought  and  speech  it  is  essential 
to  consider  in  gathering  the  genuine  import 
of  the  contents  of  the  Bible. 

"  The  theory,  therefore,  of  plenary  inspira- 
tion in  the  hands  of  its  advocates  is  a  reduetio 
-ad  absurdum.    The  nature  of  the  deeds  and 
of  the  narratives  of  them  must  determine  the 
nature  of  the  inspiration  ;  and  in  instances 
like  those  already  specified  the  inspiration 
was  not  Divine,  but  human  in  some  of  the 
the  worst  phases  of  humanity.    There  is  dis- 
coverable in  the  Record,  as  intimated  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  article,  the  ex- 
istence of  palpable  mistakes  of  the  Divine  will 
and  character  amid  convictions  of  the  en- 
throned supremacy  of  righteousness.  There 
is  the  visible  hastening  way  of  sacrifice  and 
burnt-offering  toward  their  being  annulled  ; 
there  arises  a  vivid  conception  of  them  as 
valueless  in  the  sight  of  God,  except  as  tokens 
of  a  self-sacrificing  spirit.    From  Abraham 
to  Moses,  from  Moses  to  Samuel,  and  from 
Samuel  to  the  Christ  are  these  stages  of  prog- 
ress clearly  visible.    To  Abraham  came  the 
voice,  '  I  am  the  Almighty  God  ;  walk  be- 
fore Me  and  be  thou  perfect.'    Moses  heard 
with  inward  ear  the  same  Great  Being  pro- 
claiming Himself  '  the  Lord  God,  gracious 
i and   merciful';   had   first  the  Decalogue 
I  printed  on  his  own  heart  before  he  engraved 
it  on  the  tablets  of  stone  for  the  people,  or 
:  placed  the  two  great  commandments  in  the 
I  books  of  the  law,  '  Thou  shait  love  the  Lord 
i  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  soul,  mind  and 
i  strength,  and  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself.'    Samuel  and  David  saw  in  personal 
i  matters  the  comparative  superiority  of  obedi- 
ence to  sacrifice:  the  former  proclaiming, 
■'Hath  the  Lord  delight  in  burnt-offerings 
land  sacrifices,  as  in  obeying  the  voice  of  the 
i  Lord  ?    Behold,  to  obey  is  better  than  sacri- 
fice ';  and  David,  in  his  psalm  of  peniteuce, 
acknowledging,  4  Thou  desirest  not  sacrifice, 
else  would  I  give  it;  the  sacrifice  of  God  is  a 
contrite  heart.'    But  all  these  believed  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  public  sacrifices  to  propitiate 
the  Divine  favor.    David,  toward  the  close  of 


his  life,  received  the  interpretation  of  the 
'  prophet  Gad,  his  seer,'  that  a  plague  cut- 
ting down  seventy  thousand  of  his  subjects 
was  the  punishment  of  his  sin  in  ttking  a  cen- 
sus of  them,  and  building  an  altar  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  same  divine  oracle,  1  offered 
burnt-offerings  and  peace-offerings ';  and  1  so 
the  Lord  was  entreated  for  the  land.'  Not 
until  more  than  two  hundred  years  atterwards 
rang  out  in  silver  tones  from  the  prophet 
Hosea,  4 1  desired  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice.' 
Not  until  four  hundred  years  after  Hosea's 
revelation  came  another  voice  of  a  nameless 
prophet,  impersonating  the  ancient  prophet 
Jonah,  and  in  contrast  with  the  Mosaic  cov- 
enant which  bound  the  people  not  to  show 
mercy  to  their  Gentile  enemies,  representing 
God  as  wishing  to  save  Nineveh,  1  that  great 
city  wherein  are  more  than  six-score  thousand 
persons  that  cannot  discern  between  their 
right  hand  and  their  left  hand,  and  also  much 
cattle.'  And  not  until  the  Christ  came  was 
there  one  to  voice  the  spirit  of  God  and  pro- 
claim clearly,  1  Love  your  enemies.' 

"  God  has  indeed  spoken  to  man  all  through 
the  ages,  and  is  still  speaking.  His  Spirit 
has  been  present  in  the  chambers  of  human 
thought,  and  waked  '  truths  to  perish  never.' 
He  still  continues  to  make  humanity  His 
oracle,  and  the  heart  is  conscious  of  His  near- 
ness. But  all  excepting  one,  namely,  Jesus 
Christ,  as  tested  in  the  ages  hitherto,  have 
spoken  of  God  under  limitations,  at  times  oc- 
casioning error.  Moreover,  Jesus  Himself  is 
the  Teacher  of  teachers,  because  He  has 
spoken  best  and  highest  through  His  own 
Spirit  and  life.  Those,  too,  are  still  the  best 
teachers  among  men  who  best  conceive  that 
spirit  and  life,  and  stand  with  Him  near  to 
the  Heavenly  Father  and  in  closest  sympathy 
with  man. 

"  There  were  types  of  Him  before  He  came. 
The  seven  victims  crucified  on  Gibeah  of  Saul, 
foreshadowed  and  anticipated  the  one  on  Cal- 
vary. They  were  in  each  case  1  taken  by  wicked 
hands  and  slain.'  In  each  case  existed  the 
monstrous  notion  of  the  Divine  justice  appeased 
by  the  death  of  the  innocent  for  the  guilty  ; 
in  the  one,  Jehovah  was  entreated  tor  the 
land  ;  in  the  other,  for  the  world.  Better  yet 
the  parallel,  that  ^ach  still  pleads  with  men, 
and  will  plead,  until  justice,  and  mercy,  and 
the  peace  of  G  d's  eternal  good-will  shall 
everywhere  prevail.  There,  too,  in  the  per- 
son of  one  of  the  mothers  of  the  crucified 
seven,  in  the  watchful,  faithful,  self  forgetful 
motherly  love  of  Rizpaii,  was  manifested  a 
pre  incarnation  of  die  word  in  humanity  more 
than  a  thousand  years  before  it  took  place  in 
the  person  of  J^sus  Christ. 

"  By  the  elimination  of  what  is  erroneous  or 
transient  in  the  Records,  their  essential  in- 
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terest  and  instructiveness,  their  sublimity, 
and  the  beauty  of  holiness  visible  in  them, 
are  by  no  means  lost.  All  that  the  mind 
verifies  in  them  as  truth  remains  forever. 
The  contemplation  of  them,  were  it  only  as 
ideals  of  the  past,  in  their  simple,  original 
form  and  costume,  would  be  most  suggestive, 
would  furnish  hints  to  higher  truth  and  ex- 
cellence— like  the  ApolJo  Belvedere,  which 
the  artist  never  moulded  from  real  sight  of 
the  god.  There,  too,  in  the  New  Testament, 
stands  that  '  Name  which  is  above  every 
other  name/  whether  of  men  or  angels  ;  and 
in  which  believing,  and  walking  with  Him 
who  bore  it,  in  spirit  and  in  life,  we  shall 
imbibe  from  Him 

'The  faith  that  looks  through  death,' 

shall,  at  the  close  of  life,  be  able  to  say  with 
Him,  in  recognition  of  no  dogma  of  pre-ex- 
istence  nor  any  other,  'And  now,  Father, 
glorify  Thou  me  near  to  Thy  own  Self,  with  the 
glory  which  I  had  in  Thy  keeping  [for  me']  be- 
fore the  world  was.7 " 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
MINISTERIAL  VISITS. 

"This  meeting  desires  that  you  whom  the 
Lord  hath  gifted  with  a  public  testimony  for 
His  name  and  truth,  will,  in  this  day  of  lib- 
erty, be  diligent  to  visit  the  heritage  of  God 
in  their  meetings,  and  especially  those  least 
frequented."    P.  E.  1695. 

The  above  clause  heads  the  article  on  Min- 
isters in  the  first  printed  edition  of  the  Disci- 
pline of  London  Yearly  Meeting,  issued  in 
1783. 

As  this  was  adopted  in  1695  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  so  soon  after  George  Fox's  death, 
and  whilst  that  meeting  was  composed  of 
many  of  the  fathers  of  our  religious  Society, 
it  certainly  should  not  be  considered  any  new- 
fangled doctrine,  or  as  deviating  from  the 
print  iples  we  profess,  to  revive  and  urge  it  now. 

Was  this  advice  more  generally  followed 
by  our  ministers  as  well  as  other  concerned 
Friends,  we  would  not  be  so  likely  to  hear  or 
read  surh  censorious  remarks  as  those  of  N. 
H.,  in  the  Intelligencer  of  First  month  23d. 

I  presume  Friends  never  had  a  testimony 
to  silent  meetings,  but  rather  to  wait  in  silence 
to  enable  "the  people  to  renew  their  strength," 
and  when  the  Spirit  giveth  utterance,  then  to 
deliver  the  message  for  their  edification  and 
encouragement. 

This  waiting  might  be  a  very  short  time, 
as  it  has  been  said  that  some  of  the  early 
Friends  ( Wm.  Penn,  perhaps,  for  one)  were 
known  to  commence  preaching  before  they 
had  reached  their  seats  in  the  meeting  house. 

A  ministering  Friend  has  frequently  re- 
maiked,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  truth,  that 


"  the  Society  of  Friends  was  never  gathered 
around  silent  meetings."  I  apprehend,  in  the 
earlier  days,  there  were  few  entirely  silent 
ones ;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  those  attrib- 
uted to  Geo.  Fox,  Wm.  Penn,  and  others  ol 
that  day,  as  well  as  during  the  last  century 
the  sermons  delivered  in  many  of  them  were 
not  always  short. 

They  believed,  with  Paul,  that,  whilstJ 
preaching  was  regarded  by  some  as  "  foolish-l 
ness,"  nevertheless  "it  pleased  God  by  the 
foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  thai 
believe";  that  this  preaching  should  not  be 
in  man's  wisdom,  but  in  "  Christ  the  power  oi 
God  and  the  wisdom  of  God,"  to  "  the  per 
fecting  of  the  saints,"  and  "the  edifying  o] 
the  body  of  Christ,"  which  is  the  Church. 

These  worthies  did  not  absent  themselves 
from  meetings  lest  there  should  be  too  much 
preaching,  neither  were  they  fearful  of  the 
charge  of  "religious  dissipation,"  but  they 
"  made  religion  the  business  of  their  lives,' 
and,  not  being  afraid  of  having  too  man} 
meetings,  were  constantly  holding  them,  k 
public  as  well  as  private. 

In  our  day,  as  H.  E.  K.  has  well  said,  "  the 
larger  number  of  meetings"  are  held  ir 
silence.  Now,  I  believe,  were  all  of  us  faith 
ful,  instead  of  there  being  less  speaking  an< 
fewer  ministers,  there  would  hardly  be  a  meet 
ing  held  without  some  one  being  called  t( 
speak  to  edification. 

The  concern  of  Lydia  Ann  Tomlinsoi' 
(page  53  current  volume)  is  worthy  of  the  at 
tention  of  our  ministers  aiid  of  members  gen 
erally,  for  it  is  well  known  that  in  our  cities 
and  towns  a  larger  number  of  ministering 
Friends  are  to  be  found  than  in  the  rural  sec 
tions.  Why  is  this  ?  Are  they  so  wedded  t< 
wealth  and  money-getting  that  these  bus 
iness  centres  become  attractive  in  their  eyes 
and  thus  country  meetings  are  weakened  b] 
their  removal,  and  they  themselves  placed  k 
the  way  of  temptation  ? 

The  love  of  money  is  one  of  the  greates 
evils  amongst  us  as  a  people.  We  see  it  con 
stantly  presenting  itself  in  our  meetings 
There  is  nothing  so  unsettling  as  to  menlioi 
a  matter  involving.an  expenditure  of  money 
whereas,  were  we  like  that  eminent  philan 
thropist  and  Fnend,  Richard  Reynolds,  w< 
would  rather  regard  any  talent  we  may  hav< 
for  accumulation  as  "  one  of  the  meanest  o 
all  talents,"  yet  for  this  also  we  should  fee 
accountable  unto  God,  and,  instead  of  hoard 
ing  our  gains,  seek  to  do  all  the  good  we  cai 
with  what  we  have  been  blest  to  accumulate 
and  thus  render  a  good  account  of  our  stew 
ardship. 

This  money  loving,  I  have  feared,  has  oftej 
interfered  with  the  religious  labors  of  some 
and  there  are  others  who  are  held  back  ii 
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heir  mission  of  love  from  a  want  of  pecuni- 
ry  m3ans.  These  last  should  be  aided  by 
hose  having  the  ability.  A  Friend  may  be 
nvited  to  go  with  another  in  his  private  car 
iage  to  a  meeting,  and  it  is  not  regarded  as 
mproper;  then  why  should  it  be  amiss  to 
)rornpt  another  to  attend  a  certain  meeting, 
ind  at  the  same  time  hand  the  funds  to  pay 
lis  fare  in  a  public  conveyance? 

Should  there  not  be  a  willingness  to  go  on 
mch  missions  on  the  part  of  ministers  and 
)thers,  without  waiting  for  a  woe  from  the 
Almighty,  as  is  said  in  the  extract  from  J. 
Domly's  Journal  (see  issue  Third  month  20)  : 
1 A  good  servant  is  a  willing  servant,  who 
stands  ready  to  obey  his  master's  will,"  not 
3  waiting  "  until  he  is  driven  to  his  work  by 
|  ;he  terror  of  the  rod  of  displeasure,  or  the 

W "  ? 

There  are  worthy  Friends  who  have  evi- 
*  iftntly  received  a  gift  in  the  ministry,  who, 
:br  want  of  more  frequent  commingling  with 
b|;heir  fellow-professors,  are  dwarfed,  and  their 
ninistry  is  not  efficient  in  winning  souls  to 
Ohrist.  Asa  consequence  of  this  seclusive- 
less,  we  hear,  from  those  belonging  to  their 
particular  meetings,  fault-finding,  criticising 
iod  carping  at  their  ministerial  labors,  very 
aauch  as  in  N.  H.'s  article,  and  thus  their 
mthway  is  made  a  trying  one;  whereas,  did 
hey  feel  the  same  interest  in  other  parts  of 
mr  Society,  or,  feeling  it,  were  they  willing 
*o  manifest  it  by  their  presence  at  neighbor- 
ing meetings,  they  would  be  welcomed  by 
ejl.hese  and  much  better  appreciated  at  home. 
We  are  constantly  hearing  of  the  non- 
ittendance  of  our  smaller  meetings,  and  of 
;he  d  iscontinuance  of  others ;  whereas,  I  firmly 
)elieve,  were  our  ministers  to  act  up  to  the 
idvice  thus  found  in  the  London  Discipline, 
ihere  would  be  a  renewal  of  life  amongst  us, 
md,  instead  of  going  down,  new  meetings 
f  ould  be  built  up. 

I  Hoping  that  there  may  be  an  increased  at- 
tention to  these  smaller  as  well  as  some  of  the 
larger  branches  of  our  Society,  and,  by  more 
sequent  commingling  in  meetings  for  wor- 
ihip,  a  brotherly  love  and  interest  in  them 
nay  be  manifested,  I  propose,  if  approved  by 
■,he  editors  of  the  Intelligencer,  to  call  attention 
o  some  of  these,  and  the  conveniences  of 
Reaching  them.  J.  M.  T. 

K  Philadelphia,  Fourth  mo.,  1875. 


TRUTH-TELLING. 

He  has  gone  but  a  little  way  in  this  matter 
who  suppose  that  it  is  an  easy  thing  for  a  man 
;o  speak  the  truth,  "  the  thiog  he  troweth  "  ; 
and  that  it  is  a  casual  function  which  may  be 
fulfilled,  at  once,  after  any  lapse  of  exercise 


To  do  that  he  must  have  an  uncorrupted  judg- 
ment. But  some  people's  judgments  are  eo  en- 
tirely gained  over  by  vanity,  selfishness,  pas- 
sion, or  inflated  prejudices,  and  fancies  long 
indulged  in  ;  or  they  have  the  habit  of  looking 
at  everything  so  carelessly,  that  they  see  noth- 
ing truly.    Again,  to  speak  truth,  a  man 
must  not  only  have  that  martial  courage  which 
goes  out  with  sound  of  drum  and  trumpet,  to 
do  and  suffer  great  things,  but  that  domestic 
courage  which  compels  him  to  utter  small- 
sounding  truths  in  spite  of  present  inconven- 
ience and  outraged  sensitiveness  or  sensibility. 
Truth-telling,  in  its  highest  sense,  requires  a 
well-balanced  mind.    For  instance,  much  ex- 
aggeration, perhaps  the  most,  is  occasioned  by 
an  impatient  and  easily-moved  temperament, 
which  longs  to  convey  its  own  vivid  impress- 
ions to  other  minds,  and  seeks  by  amplifying 
to  gain  the  full  measure  of  their  sympathy. 
But  a  true  man  does  not  think  what  his  hear- 
ers are  feeling,  but  what  he  is  saying. — Arthur 
Helps. 

From  The  Village  Record. 

"how  shall  we  best  beautify  our 

HOMES  ?  " 

REMARKS  OFFERED  AT  THE  KENNETT  FARMERS' 
CLUB  ON  MARCH 6TH,  IN  RESPONSE  TO  THE  ABOVE 
QUESTION. 

This  subject  when  proposed  for  discussion 
was  distasteful  to  some  of  the  brethren,  one 
of  them  objecting,  remarked,  "  We  have  had 
that  subject  before  us  often  enough,  I  am 
tired  of  it."  As  the  subject  is  legitimate  to 
the  object  of  this  organization,  and  essential 
to  the  interests  of  all  parties  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, ought  we  to  become  tired  of  it,  or 
cease  to  agitate  it  occasionally,  till  we  get  our 
homes  arranged  in  correspondence  with  a 
style  of  comfort  and  beauty  required  to  form 
an  attractive  home?  Beauty  in  a  home,  con- 
sists in  the  appropriate  arrangement  of  the 
material  at  command,  for  the  convenience 
and  pleasure  of  those  who  are  to  enjoy  it  in 
their  daily  round  of  duty.  Beauty  may  be 
developed  in  various  channels.  An  air  of 
beauty  may  be  thrown  about  a  pig  sty,  con- 
sidered in  its  appropriate  use  and  location, 
though  it  would  not  be  beautiful  placed  in  a 
front  yard.  You  might  offer  comfort  to  his 
honor  Mr.  Pig,  and  receive  from  him  the 
grunt  of  satisfaction  with  his  quarters,  in  an 
enclosure  disgusting  to  most  persons,  when,  by 
a  different  arrangement,  without  additional 
cost  in  cash  or  labor,  the  appropriate  conven- 
ience would  impart  an  air  of  beauty,  not  in 
the  least  discomforting  to  piggy,  and  more 
satisfactory  to  his  biped  neighbors. 

While  there  are  those  amongst  us  who 


>J  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  man  who  would  dump  their  winter's  coal  in  a  heap  before  the 
speak  the  truth  must  know  what  he  troweth.  I  sitting-room  window,  deposit  their  rails  in  tne 
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front  entrance  to  the  house,  place  their  apple 
bags  for  a  few  weeks'  sojourn  on  the  front 
porch,  and  practice  other  similar  mistakes, 
there  is  yet  something  to  be  done  towards 
toning  the  taste,  even  though  you  may  fail  in 
inspiring  a  love  for  the  beautiful  in  those  who 
thus  practice. 

We  need  no  artificial  decoration  or  costly 
statuary  to  make  country  homes  attractive. 
A  few  natural  growths,  selected  from  the  va- 
ried trees,  shrubs  and  flowers,  which  are  lux- 
uriously scattered  over  the  earth,  form  ap- 
propriate home  decorations.  Flowers  are 
costly  ornaments  where  labor  is  scarce,  and 
the  culture  produces  oppression.  To  those 
who  have  the  taste,  leisure  and  strength,  at 
command,  they  are  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  pleasure,  singly  or  in  groups,  with  an  eye 
to  color  and  succession  of  bloom.  They  are 
inspiring  to  most  persons,  and  impress  us 
with  a  sense  of  refined  beauty.  Trees,  flow- 
ering shrubs,  and  perennial  flowers,  with 
an  underview  of  grass,  make  attractive  en- 
closures about  a  home.  These,  selected  with 
care  and  judiciously  planted,  require  but  lit- 
tle labor  to  keep  them  in  order.  Some  top 
dress  for  the  grass,  compost  on  the  flower 
roots,  hostility  to  weeds,  and  attention  to 
straggling  and  decayed  limbs,  repay  the  labor 
by  their  beauty,  yield,  comfort  in  shade,  and 
protection  from  strong  winds.  The  addition 
of  flowers  here  and  there  greatly  increases 
the  charm. 

Taste  may  be  shown  and  convenience  in- 
creased by  the  arrangement  of  out-houses, 
wood-piles,  coal-bins,  and  other  needed  accom- 
modations, placed  in  juxtaposition  for  advan- 
tage in  their  respective  uses,  concealing  any 
ugliness  which  may  intrude  on  the  general 
good  taste.  A  bushy  evergreen  may  form  a 
screen  or  a  wandering  vine  conceal  a  deform- 
ity and  afford  a  charm  to  the  eye,  and  fruit 
for  the  table. 

There  are  few  places  in  the  wide  world  that 
present  so  many  attractive  homes  in  the  same 
amount  of  space  as  Chester  county  and  East- 
ern Penns}  lvania.  Beauty  is  inspiring  and 
the  love  of  it  contagious.  If  we  can  insti- 
tute a  taste,  practical  for  those  who  have  not 
the  command  of  expensive  ornaments,  we 
shall  witness  still  greater  improvement.  Most 
people  desire  to  have  their  surroundings  as 
nice  as  are  their  neighbors',  if  it  does  not  in- 
cur expense. 

There  is  a  great  change  in  the  aspect  of  the 
country  within  half  a  century.  Could  a  Rip 
Van  Winkle,  rouse  from  a  sleep  of  twenty 
years,  he  would  not  know  the  place  of  his  na- 
tivity. The  spirit  of  culture,  and  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  beautiful,  has  aided  this  change. 
We  owe  much  of  this  early  development  of 
taste  in  decorating  our  homes  to  three  indi- 


viduals. Their  persevering  and  indefatigable 
labor  produce  gratifying  results.  John  Bar-! 
tram,  a  native  of  Darby,  then  Chester,  now 
Delaware  county,  inherited  a  large  tract  of 
land,  near  Philadelphia.  To  the  culture  of 
his  farm,  he  added  a  botanical  garden,  the 
first  one  planted  on  this  continent ;  small  in 
the  beginning,  it  grew  in  importance  for  pleas- 
ure and  profit.  He  built  himself  a  house, 
surrounded  it  with  trees,  and  beautified  it  with 
flowers.    These  he  dedicated 

"  To  God  alone,  Almighty  Lord, 
The  Holy  One,  by  me  adored." 


He  lived  a  peaceful,  active  life,  accom- 
plished much  work  of  various  kinds,  and 
gained  rich  enjoyment  till 

"Fully  ripe,  like  the  ear  of  the  reaper, 
He  met  the  cold  messenger's  word," 

and  left  a  legacy  of  rational  employment  to 
those  who,  prompted  by  his  example  of  cul- 
ture and  taste,  resolved  to  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  the  beautiful. 

Cotemporary  with  Bartram,  Humphrey 
Marshall  commenced  a  botanical  garden  on 
the  Brandy  wine.  Leaving  the  parental  roof,  to 
locate  on  a  farm  where  Marshallton  now 
stands,  he  carried  his  interest  in  plants  with 
him,  and  in  addition  to  the  conduct  of  the 
farm  established  a  botanical  garden,  and  or- 
namented his  grounds  with  choice  trees  and 
shrubs.  Many  of  these  are  yet  standing  mon- 
uments of  his  interest  and  care.  In  horticul- 
ture, his  cultivation  of  flowers  was  bestowed 
on  the  hardy  specimens  more  than  those 
which  required  hot-house  accommodations. 
In  the  ripeness  of  age,  after  a  well-spent  life, 
he,  too,  passed  to  rest. 

The  junior  in  this  trio  was  John  Jackson. 
While  yet  in  boy-life  he  planted  a  dimin- 
utive white  pine  (Pimis  strobus),  which,  dur- 
ing its  growth  to  a  magnificent  tree,  towering 
high  above  its  surroundings,  gathered  around 
it  a  varied  family  of  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers. 
John  was  a  decided  horticulturist,  and  self- 
taught  botanist,  who,  in  addition  to  a  labori- 
ous farm  life,  found  time  to  cultivate  numer- 
ous specimens  of  plants,  for  pleasure  and  profit* 
Many  of  the  Virginia  thorn  (Cratageus  cor- 
dato)  hedges  of  that  day  were  cultivated  by 
him  from  seed  until  they  were  prepared  for 
planting  in  hedge.  Ornamental  trees,  shrubs 
and  orchard  fruit  were  furnished  from  his- 
nursery.  When  the  necessities  of  life  were 
supplied,  and  age  tempered  his  desire  for 
profit,  he  retired  from  farm  duties  and  de-j 
voted  himself  to  his  garden.  He  was  a  cheer- i 
ing  specimen  of  happy  old  age,  as  he  walked! 
among  his  flowers  to  the  music  of  birds,  now 
and  then  stooping  to  greet  his  favorites  with 
some  appropriate  couplet,  before  the  morning! 
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3un  had  brushed  the  dew  from  their  delicate 
leaves.  Calmly  he  passed  from  earth,  "  in 
love  and  peace  with  all  the  world,"  as  he  ex- 
pressed himself  on  his  death-hed.  Pierce's 
Park,  which  in  the  commencement  was  a  col- 
lection of  varied  exotics,  was  planted  in  1800. 
Many  of  these  majestic  old  trees  remain  as 
monuments  of  the  taste  of  the  brothers  who 
planted  them,  and  a  charm  of  interest  and 
pleasure  to  those  who  are  privileged  to  enjoy 
their  solemn  grandeur.  Dr.  Wra.  Darlington 
performed  a  conspicuous  part  in  promoting  an 
interest  in  flowers,  through  his  native  county 
of  Chester.  His  Flora  Cestrica,  replete  with 
descriptions  and  history  of  our  indigenous 
plants  and  trees,  is  a  valuable  aid  for  the  stu- 
dent in  botany.  Joshua  Hoopes  was  a  dear 
old  lover  of  trees  and  plants.  His  lectures 
on  botany  and  his  instructions  to  the  young 
can  be  recalled  by  some  of  the  old  persons  of 
the  present  time. 

Dr.  E.  Michener,  a  devoted  student  of  nat- 
ural science,  yet  remains  with  us,  a  specimen 
of  ripe  old  age,  enriched  by  a  love  for  the 
ibeautiful.  His  earnest  work  and  interest  in 
instructing  others  demands  our  respect.  Many 
iothers  in  Chester  county  and  its  vicinity  might 
be  mentioned  who  appreciate  this  love  for  the 
beautiful,  and  are  active  in  promoting  its  cul- 
tivation. Let  us  not  be  weary  of  well  doing, 
nor  tired  of  referring  to  a  subject  so  replete 
with  the  essentials  that  endear  home,  and  af- 
ford rational  pleasure  to  those  whose  culture 
enables  them  to  enjoy  simple  pleasures. 

ELIZABETH  RODMAN  FISHER. 

The  news  of  the  death  *  of  this  excellent 
woman,  beloved  and  honored  wherever  known, 
has  carried  grief  into  many  a  household. 
Endowed  with  fine  power*  of  mind,  with  re- 
markable strength  of  character,  and  great 
kindliness  and  generosity  of  heart,  she  devoted 
her  gifts  to  the  happiness  and  well-being  of 
others;  and  her  life  has  been  a  blessing  to  all 
around  her.  In  proportion  to  the  wide  extent 
of  her  influence  is  the  sorrow  for  her  loss, 
which  yet  is  tempered  by  the  thought  that 
she  is  at  rest. 

Many  months  ago  she  entered  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  with  the  full  conscious- 
ness of  whither  her  steps  were  leading.  Day 
by  day  the  destroying  angel  came  nearer, 
bowed  the  vigorous  form,  robbed  the  helpful 
hand  of  its  power,  and  by  degrees  narrowed 
the  sphere  of  her  influence  to  the  chamber  of 
sickness.  With  an  unfaltering  faith,  with  a 
courage  and  patience  that  were  sublime,  she 
looked  God's  messenger  in  the  face,  fearing 
no  evil,  and  making  no  murmur  as  the  way 

*  Elizabeth  R.  Fisher  died  at  her  home  Wakefield, 
near  Germantown,  on  the  6th  of  Second  month, 
1875.— Eds. 


grew  darker.  And  when  the  end  came  she 
yielded  her  spirit  to  Him  who  gave  it  with 
childlike  confidence,  and  so  passed  through 
the  grave  and  gate  of  death  to  her  joyful 
resurrection. 

She  will  be  most  missed  in  the  beautiful 
ancestral  home  which  she  made  the  centre  of 
a  delightful  hospitality,  and  of  gentle  chari- 
ties; missed  too  in  the  social  circle  to  which 
her  intelligence  and  genial  nature  made  her 
ever  welcome.  Still  more  will  the  absence 
of  the  kind  face  be  felt  by  those  "  called  to 
struggle  through  dark  ways." 

Those  who  have  learned  the  lesson  of  her 
life  of  energetic  well-doing,  and  of  the  pathetic 
beauty  of  her  latter  days,  will  derive  from 
these  memories  an  enduring  consolation. — 
Germantown  Telegraph. 

CONVERSATION. 

Among  home  amusements  the  be3t  is  the 
good  old  habit  of  conversation,  the  talking 
over  the  events  of  the  day,  in  bright  and 
quick  play  of  wit  and  fancy,  the  story  which 
brings  the  laugh,  and  the  speaking  the  good 
and  kind  and  true  things,  which  all  have  in 
their  heaits.    It  is  not  so  much  by  dwelling 
upoa  what  members  of  the  family  have  in 
common,  as  bringing  each  to  the  other  some- 
thing interesting  and  amusing,  that  home  life 
is  to  be  made  cheerful  and  joyous.   Each  one 
must  do  his  part  to  make  conversation  genial 
and  happy.    We  are  too  ready  to  converse 
with  newspapers  and  books,  to  seek  Borne 
companion  at  the  store,  hotel  or  club  room, 
and  to  forget  that  home  is  anything  more 
than  a  place  to  sleep  and  eat  in.  The  revival 
of  conversation,  the  entertainment  of  one  an- 
other, us  a  roomful  of  people  will  entertain 
themselves,  is  one  secret  of  a  happy  home. 
Wherever  it  is  wanting, disease  has  struck  into 
the  root  of  the  tree;  there  is  a  want  which  is 
felt  with  increasing  force  as  time  goes  on. 
Conversation  in  many  cases  is  just  what  pre- 
vents many  people  from  relapsing  into  utter 
selfishness  at  their  firesides.    This  conversa- 
tion should  not  simply  occupy  husbaud  and 
wife  and  other  older  members  of  the  family, 
but  extend  itself  to  the  children.  Parents 
should  be  careful  to  talk  with  them,  to  enter 
into  their  life,  to  share  their  trifles,  to  assist  in 
their  studies,  to  meet  them  in  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  their  childhood.    It  is  a  great  step 
in  education,  when  around  the  evening  lamp 
are  gathered  the  different  members  of  a  large 
family,  sharing  their  occupations  with  one 
another,  the  older  assisting  the  younger,  each 
one  contributing  to  the  entertainment  of  the 
other,  and  all  feeling  that  the  eveuiug  has 
passed  only  too  rapidly  away.    This  is  the 
truest  and  best  amusement.    It  is  the  health 
education  of  great  and   noble  character. 
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There  is  the  freedom,  the  breadth,  the  joyous- 
ness  of  natural  life.  The  time  spent  thus  by 
parents,  in  the  higher  entertainment  of  their 
children,  bears  a  harvest  of  eternal  blessings, 
and  winter  evenings  furnish  just  the  time. — 
Churchman. 

 »— w>  »   

LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

Millville,  Columbia  county,  Pa. 
The  school  we  wish  to  re-establish  is  the  old 
Greenwood  Seminary,  once  a  very  flourishing 
school,  got  up  principally  by  Friends.  Our 
meeting  having  long  felt  the  need  of  a  school, 
we  have,  at  last,  concluded  to  try  the  exper- 
iment, and  wish  to  get  a  good  male  teacher 
to  start  with.  Our  own  pupils  will  average 
thirty  or  thirty-five ;  but  we  hope  to  make  an 
average  of  fifty,  and  think  we  can,  if  we  start 
with  a  good  teacher.  Our  situation  is  free 
from  the  temptations  surrounding  many  other 
schools. 

The  advertisement  for  a  teacher  that  we 
have  had  in  the  Intelligencer  for  several 
weeks  past  has  only  been  answered  by  fe- 
males. We  prefer  a  male  teacher,  and  hope 
a  suitable  one  will  shortly  apply. 

Thomas  E.  Eves. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  24,  1875. 

Notice. — We  continue  to  receive  commu- 
nications concerning  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
sufferers.  We  would  refer  those  who  wish  to 
contribute  to  these,  to  Nos.  7  and  8  of  this 
paper,  where  the  names  of  Friends  authorized 
to  receive  subscriptions  will  be  found.'  In 
addition  to  these,  Samuel  B.  Walton,  of  West 
Liberty,  Muscatine  county,  Iowa,  and  Jesse 
Holmes,  of  the  same  place,  have  expressed  a 
willingness  to  receive  and  distribute  any  aid 
that  may  be  forwarded  t)  them. 

Women's  Meeting s. — Tt e  question 
"whether  the  best  interests  of  our  Society  will 
not  be  advanced  by  abolishing  women's  meet- 
ings as  distinctive  organizations,"  presented 
in  an  essay  in  No.  4  of  the  present  Vol.,  has 
called  forth  further  expression  on  the  part  of 
our  correspondents.  In  our  last  issue  we  pub- 
lished the  views  of  one  of  these,  favoring  the 
proposed  change. 

From  a  private  letter,  lately  received,  we 
take  the  following  paragraphs,  which  offer  the 
only  objections  to  their  abolishment  that  have 
come  to  hand.    The  writer  says : 


"Without  any  disposition  improperly  to  criti- 
cise, I  would  simply  ask  whether  thou  dost  not 
think,  that  when  a  Friend  feels  a  concern  to 
propose  any  change  in  the  regulations  of  our 
meetings,  or  the  order  of  the  Society,  he  ought 
not  to  open  his  concern  in  meetings  for  busi- 
ness, in  preference  to  publishing  it  in  a  public 
paper.  Would  not  such  a  course  have  a 
greater  tendency  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the 
body? 

"  The  suggestion  in  a  previous  number  of  this 
paper  *  to  abolish  women's  business  meetings/ 
I  think,  is  not  an  advance,  but  a  retrograde 
movement ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  in  rela- 
tion to  our  (N.  Y.)  Yearly  Meeting,  would  be 
very  injurious.  Much  more  could  be  said 
upon  the  subject,  but  I  do  not  at  present  wish 
to  enlarge." 

We  do  not  hold  the  views  of  our  friend 
respecting  the  proper  place  for  bringing  an 
exercise  before  the  body  of  the  Society.  The 
dissemination  of  diverse  views  through  the 
columns  of  our  paper,  when  the  arguments 
presented  are  clothed  in  clear,  forcible  and 
kind  language,  can  have  no  other  than  a  bene- 
ficial tendency.  The  abrasion  of  thought 
against  thought  brings  out  the  latent  lustre 
that  lies  hidden  within.  Oftentimes  we  hold,  as 
convictions,  and  cherish  them,  too,  certain 
opinions  that  are  simply  traditional  or  the  re- 
sult of  education.  It  is  only  as  we  carefully, 
thoughtfully,  and,  we  may  add,  thoroughly, 
examine  a  question,  that  we  are  able  to  deter-! 
mine  its  value.  If  the  point  be  one  of  vital! 
interest  to  our  own  or  the  church's  welfare, 
we  should  with  greater  accuracy  weigh  the 
testimony  for  and  against.  When  we  have 
thus  proceeded,  we  are  prepared  intelligently 
to  consider  in  our  meetings  for  discipline  the 
various  propositions  that  are  introduced1 
therein.  Sitting  down  in  a  waiting  condition, 
craving  the  light  of  best  Wisdom,  to  further 
illuminate  the  intelligent  reason  that  has  al- 
ready given  its  verdict  for  or  against  the  mat-  j 
ter  before  the  meeting — hearing  and  respond- 
ing as  the  case  may  be — are  we  not  more 
likely  to  reach  such  conclusions  as  are  for  the  ! 
highest  good  of  the  whole  body  ? 

As  regards  the  present  question,  we,  who  are 
members  of  large  meetings  where  there  are 
always  a  sufficient  number  present  to  conduct 
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separate  business  meetings,  may  not  have  given 
due  consideration  to  the  weakness  of  little 
gatherings  in  rural  and  village  neighborhoods, 
nor  properly  reflected  on  the  disadvantages 
they  labor  under  to  keep  up  their  meetings 
for  discipline. 

In  every  religious  organization  there  is  the 
same  tendency  to  leave  the  management  of 
business  matters  in  the  hands  of  a  few  that 
;  we  observe  in  our  own  ;  and,  as  there  seems  no 
help  for  it,  is  it  not  best  for  us  to  accept  things 
that  we  cannot  alter  and  make  the  most  of 
what  we  have?    There  is  a  case  in  point  that 
occurred  in  a  branch  of  one  of  our  city  Monthly 
Meetings  within  the  past  week,  and,  we  might 
add,  is  not  infrequent  among  them.  There 
were  present  at  the  meeting  four  men  and 
s^ven  women.    There  were  no  cases  for  the 
i  exercise  of  discipline  to  come  before  the  meet- 
I  ing.    The  caretaker  had  failed  to  make  a  fire 
\  in  the  men's  end  of  the  house,  and  yet,  because 
of  the  organic  law  of  the  Society,  those  four 
men  felt  required  to  retire  from  the  comfort- 
able room  in  which  for  one  hour  of  gathered 
silence  they  had  mingled  in  Christian  fellow- 
it  ship  with  their  sisters,  and,  in  the  discomfort 
re  S  of  a  cold  apartment,  with  a  number  so  insig- 
aj  nificant  that  it  added  to  the  cheerlessness  of 
in   the  occasion,  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  usage 
e-   the  comfort,  and,  we  might  add,  the  influence, 
y,   that,  had  they  remained  and  held  a  united 
j(   preparative  meeting,  would  have  increased 
ji   rather  than  lessened  its  interests, 
al      Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
e,  Socrety  of  Friends  there  are  very  many  meet 
k   ings  similarly  circumstanced,  and  we  believe 
w   that  it  is  right  to  make  inquiry  on  this  sub- 
lj  I  ject ;  for  we  are  convinced  that  altered  condi- 
he  I  lions  of  Society  make  changes  in  discipline 
el  |  necessary.     While  Divine  Truth  (and  all 
q,   truth  is  divine)  remains  unchanged,  the  pro- 
er  |  -cesses  by  which  it  reaches  our  understandings 
i\-   and  becomes  sealed  as  conviction,  vary  with 
it"   the  increasing  light  of  a  broadening  culture, 
,d'   and  the  necessities  it  involves, 
ire   .   

k  DIED. 

COX. — At  Macedoti,  on  the  24th  of  Third  month, 
ae    1875,  Thomas  C.  Cox,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age  ; 

a  member  of  Wapsinonoe  Monthly  Meeting,  Iowa. 
lf{       There  was  an  evidence  afforded  that  he  was  pre- 
Odt    pared  for  the  change.  A  meeting  was  held  at  Farm- 


ington  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral,  and  a  feeling 
and  instructive  discourse  was  delivered. 

CHANDLER. — At  her  residence,  in  Llovdeville, 
Belmont  county,  Ohio,  on  the  23d  of  Third  month, 
1875,  Jane,  widow  of  Swithin  Chandler,  in  the  57th 
year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Plainfield  Monthly 
Meeting. 

LEE. — At  his  residence,  near  Somertori,  Belmont 
county,  Ohio,  on  the  25th  of  Third  month,  1875, 
John  E.  Lee ;  a  member  and  Elder  of  Still  Water 
Monthly  Meetiug.  His  remains  were  interred  in 
Friends'  buryiug-ground  at  Quaker  City. 

NICHOLS. — At  his  residence,  near  Olatha,  John- 
son county,  Kansas,  on  the  19th  of  Third  month, 
1875,  Thomas  T.  Nichols,  formerly  of  Belmont  co., 
Ohio,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age;  a  member  of 
Plaiofield  Monthly  Meeting.  Of  him  it  may  truly 
be  said,  he  was  an  honest  man  ;  his  quiet,  exemp- 
lary life  giving  this  evidence. 

PHILLIPS. — At  his  residence,  Schomberg  King, 
Ontario,  on  the  28th  of  2d  month,  1875,  Isaac  S. 
Phillips,  aged  59  jears.  He  was  for  several  years 
an  exemplary  Elder  of  Yonge  Street  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, of  which  he  was  a  constant  attender  as  well  as 
an  active  member. 

SMITH.— In  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  on  the  28th  of  Third 
month,  1875,  at  the  residence  of  her  brother,  Henry 
H.  Mosber,  Isabella  M.  Smith,  in  the  78th  year  of 
her  age;  a  member  of  Scipio  Monthly  Meeting. 

WILLIAMS.— At  Waterford,  Loudon  county,  Va., 
on  the  12th  inst.,  Mary  E.,  wife  of  Wm.  Willi  una, 
and  daughter  of  the  late  Isaac  and  Susan  Walker, 
aged  52  years. 

TITUS. — At  her  residence,  in  Westbury,  Long 
Island,  on  the  19th  of  First  month,  1875,  Zippora 
Ticus,  in  the  89th  year  of  her  age. 

Although  not  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
she,  through  a  long  life,  by  her  amiable  and  con- 
sistent deportment,  gave  evidence  that  she  had  been 
trained  in  the  way  she  should  go,  and  in  old  age 
did  not  depart  from  it.  Soon  after  her  birth  her 
parents,  by  convincement  of  the  rectitude  of  our 
principles,  became  our  members  and  were  con- 
cerned for  the  right  training  of  their  children.  Thus 
their  daughter,  here  alluded  to,  while  strength  of 
body  permitted,  was  steady  in  the  attendance  of 
our  meetings  for  worship  twice  in  the  week. 

In  plainness  of  dress  and  language,  and  kindness 
and  moderation  in  all  things,  she  gave  evidence  that 
she  believed  in  and  desired  to  support  the  testi- 
monies Friends  have  borne  to  the  world.  For  sev- 
eral years  before  her  decease  her  strength  of  body 
and  mind  failed,  but,  through  all,  her  patient  resigna- 
tion and  the  sweetness  and  cheerfulness  of  her  spirit 
were  manifest,  strongly  attaching  in  love  those  ac- 
quainted with  her,  especially  the  relatives  with 
whom  she  resided. 

COOK.— At  the  residence  of  Thomas  Trapo,  Dru- 
more,  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  on  the  2d  of  Fourth 
month,  Orpha  Cook,  aged  64  years;  a  member  of 
West  Grove  Meeting,  Chester  county. 


"  Every  rock  in  the  desert,  every  boulder 
on  the  plain,  every  pebble  by  the  brook-side, 
every  grain  of  sand  on  the  sea  shore,  is  re- 
plete with  lessons  of  wisdom  to  the  mind  that 
is  fitted  to  receive  aud  comprehend  their  sub- 
lime import." 
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OUR  FIRST  WEEK  ON  THE  NILE. 

A  Christmas  eve  gathering  of  our  impro- 
vised party  of  ten,  on  board  the  Dahabeah 
Swallow,  of  which  we  are  to  make  a  floating 
hotel  during  our  proposed  visit  to  Upper 
Egypt,  was  a  very  appropriate  beginning  to 
life  afloat.  The  streets  of  Cairo  were  lighted 
for  the  night,  and  the  carriage-lamps  were 
moving  to  and  fro  along  the  crowded  thor- 
oughfares, when,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, we  bade  adieu  to  our  hotel  and  were 
driven  down  to  the  shore  of  the  Nile  at 
Boulak.  It  is  quite  dark  when  the  carriages 
stop  on  the  bank,  and  we  have  only  our  lan- 
terns to  guide  us  to  the  boat,  which  does  not 
seem  to  be  just  at  hand.  Our  conductor  sends 
us  onward  under  the  guidance  of  an  Arab, 
who  is  supposed  to  know  the  way,  and  we 
stumble  along  a  precipitous  path  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  only  to  be  recalled  in  a 
few  minutes,  when  we  seat  ourselves  again  in 
the  carriages  and  are  driven  to  another  point 
on  the  river,  where,  at  length,  the  Swallow's 
friendly  lights  are  seen,  and  we  are  received 
on  the  cheerful  little  craft.  We  find  a  neat 
table  spread  in  the  saloon,  and  our  cabins 
ready  to  receive  us,  and  very  soon  are  seated 
around  the  social  board.  We  have  four  guests 
for  the  evening — a  well-prepared,  well-served 
dinner — and  soon  feel  quite  social  together. 
I  have  heard  of  the  arrogance  of  English 
travelers,  but  have  never  seen  it  illustrated, 
and  certainly  the  present  company  are  as 
kindly  as  one  could  wish,  and  our  first  even- 
ing passes  pleasantly. 

We  have  almost  a  full  luoon,  and  loiter  an 
hour  or  two  after  dinner,  on  the  upper  deck, 
in  conversation,  before  bidding  adieu  to  the 
guests  and  retiring  to  rest.  Very  amusing 
were  our  discoveries  of  necessities  not  before 
thought  of,  and  untiring  the  kindness  and 
patience  of  our  good  dragoman,  who  does  what 
he  can  and  promises  everything  else.  One 
finds  she  has  not  the  linen  sheets  she  expected, 
another  finds  no  looking-glass,  another  has 
no  drawers  in  her  cabin,  and  yet  another  has 
no  hooks  on  which  to  hang  the  various  artic- 
les of  attire  that  must  go  with  us  in  all  our 
wanderings  ;  but  sleep  comes  and  rest,  not- 
withstanding the  unseasonable  antics  of  lively 
rats  in  the  various  parts  of  the  boat ;  and  the 
Christmas  morning  rises  tranquil,  but  misty. 
We  spend  the  day  anchored  by  the  river  side, 
while  the  faithful  Abram,  our  dragoman, 
strives  to  make  all  things  satisfactory  to  the 
company  before  starting  on  the  voyage.  The 


day  is  warm,  even  sultry,  and  the  task  of 
writing  a  last  letter  during  our  day  of  wait- 
ing is  quite  work  enough.  Having  had  our 
winter  during  the  summer  in  the  high  Enga- 
dine,  it  is  just,  perhaps,  that  we  should  have 
summer  at  Christmas  on  the  Nile.  The  day 
wears  on  as  we  sit  dreamily  resting  on  the 
shadowed  deck,  admiring  the  fair  and  tran- 
quil scene  before  us.  Over  yonder  are  the 
Mokattan  Heights,  and  just  in  front,  we  can 
see  the  great  dome  and  slender,  spear  like 
minarets  of  the  Mosque  of  Mehemit  Ali,  blue 
and  mist-enshrouded,  while  the  island  of 
Rhoda,  pointed  out  by  Arab  tradition  as  the 
place  where  the  babe  Moses  was  found  in  his 
perilous  hiding-place  by  the  tender-hearted 
daughter  of  Pharaoh,  presents  a  most  pleas- 
ing appearance  in  the  nearer  distance.  Pal- 
aces rise  from  the  river  bank,  and  pleasure- 
grounds,  once  a  favorite  resort  of  the  people 
of  Cairo,  are  attractive  in  the  distance;  but 
the  weather  is  too  warm  to  make  an  excur- 
sion to  the  historic  isle.  At  eventide  our  let- 
ters arrive ;  our  principal  wants,  discovered 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  are  supplied,  and  we 
lift  anchor,  set  our  sails,  and  float  peacefully 
away,  by  moonlight,  toward  the  land  of  mys- 
tery. 

The  morning  finds  us  anchored  in  front  of 
the  site  of  ancient  Memphis  and  the  Pyra- 
mids of  Sakkarah.  Here  we  are  to  spend  the 
day,  and  visit  the  interesting  ruins.  As  soon 
as  we  have  breakfasted,  we  go  on  shore,  ac- 
cept the  services  of  the  patient  little  donkeys 
that  await  us,  and  are  on  our  way  to  the  site 
of  ancient  Memphis.  The  little  village  of 
Bedreshayn  is  soon  passed,  and  on  we  go  under 
palm-trees,  over  fertile  fields  of  tender  green, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  have  reached  the  con- 
fused heaps  of  earth,  which  are  all  that  re- 
main of  the  glories  of  the  city  of  which 
Strabo,  a  few  years  before  the  Christian  era,, 
says  :  "  The  city  is  large  and  populous,  next 
to  Alexandria  in  size,  and,  like  it,  filled  with 
foreign  residents.  Before  it  are  some  lakes  ; 
but  the  palaces,  situated  once  in  an  elevated 
spot,  and  reaching  down  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  city,  are  now  ruined  and  deserted."  We 
also  read  that,  twelve  hundred  years  later,, 
"  The  ruins  of  Memphis  occupy  a  space  half 
a  day's  journey  every  way  ;"  and  that  "  they 
still  offer  to  the  eyes  of  the  spectator  a  collec- 
tion of  marvels  which  strike  the  mind  with 
wonder,  and  which  the  most  eloquent  might 
in  vain  attempt  to  describe."  But,  as  we  see- 
it  now,  with  the  deep  deposit  of  Nile  mud, 
we  smile  to  think  how  the  enthusiast  must  be- 
coafounded  when  he  comes  here  to  find  some- 
suggestion  of  the  doings  of  a  great  people. 
Our  dragoman,  Abram  the  faithful,  calls  our 
attention  to  an  irregular  mass  of  dirty  stone 
lying  in  a  muddy  pool.    This,  we  found,  is 
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supposed  to  be  one  of  the  statues  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  as  erected  by 
"  Sesostris,"  in  front  of  the  Temple  of  Phtah. 
These  were  from  45  to  50  feet  high  ;  but  this 
is  broken  at  the  feet,  and  part  of  the  cap  is 
wanting,  and,  as  it  lies  on  its  face  in  the  pool, 
we  can  form  no  opinion  of  the  appearance  of 
this  sculptured  semblance  of  Rameses.  Mur- 
ray says :  "  The  expression  of  the  face,  which 
is  perfectly  preserved,  is  very  beautiful ;  and, 
by  going  down  into  the  hollow,  a  good  view 
may  be  obtained  of  the  features,  which  are 
sharp  cut  and  most  delicately  finished."  But 
to  day,  the  waters  are  around  it,  and  we  de- 
cline to  dismount  and  go  down  into  the  mud 
to  make  investigations.  This  interesting  stone 
j  was  given  by  its  discoverers,  Caviglia  and 
Sloane,  to  the  British  Museum,  on  condition 
of  its  being  taken  to  England  ;  but  no  at- 
tempt has  ever  been  made  to  remove  it.  We 
are  shown  a  few  more  relics  which  have  been 
i  dug  up,  but  they  are  strangely  uninteresting, 
and  we  are  quickly  ready  to  ride  on  toward 
;  Sakkarah. 

We  have  a  good  road,  raised  up  sufficiently 
i  above  the  plain  to  escape  the  waters  of  the 
I  high  Nile,  and  on  we  go  merrily,  under  ac- 
:cacias  and  by  groves  of  palms,  and  then 
|l  through  fields  of  clover  and  of  beans.  In 
some  places  the  waters  have  only  now  evapo- 
rated sufficiently  to  admit  the  plough,  and 
the  dusky  fellaheen  are  busy  breaking  up 
,  the  black  soil,  preparatory  to  planting.  In 
other  spots,  the  waters  yet  remain,  and  several 
more  weeks  must  elapse  before  the  land  can 
?  I  be  sown.    I  was  struck  with  the  very  clear 
■  i  definition  of  the  line  between  the  green  valley 
of  the  Nile  and  the  arid  sand  of  the  desert. 
.   It  was  like  a  sea  beach  on  which  the  wave  of 
.  j  fertility  rolls  higher  or  subsides,  as  the  river 
i   god  smiles  more  or  less  kindly  on  the  subject, 
(   land.    We  have  about  ten  minutes'  ride  up 
I  |  desert  slopes,  and  then  dismount  in  the  pres- 
i   ence  of  the  entrance  to  the  Apis  Mausoleum. 
;   Osiris,  or  the  Divine  Spirit  of  Good,  was  wor- 
|   shipped  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  under  the 
f   form  of  Apis,  the  sacred  bull  of  Memphis, 
j   "  Apis,"  says  Plutarch,  "  was  a  fair  and  beau- 
J  tiful  image  of  the  soul  of  Osiris."  Accord- 
f  j  ing  to  Herodotus,  "Apis,  also  called  Epaphus, 
-   is  a  young  bull  whose  mother  can  have  no 
.   other  offspring,  and  who  is  reported  by  the 
i    Egyptians  to  conceive  from  lightning  sent 
I    from  heaven,  and  thus  to  produce  the  god 
;    Apis.  He  is  known  by  certain  marks  :  his  hair 
is  black  ;  on  his  forehead  is  a  white,  triangular 
spot ;  on  his  back  an  eagle,  and  a  beetle  under 
his  tongue ;  and  the  hair  of  his  tail  is  double." 
The  consecrated  bull  was  kept  at  Memphis, 
[    where  his  worship  was  specially  observed. 
;  !  The  soul  of  Osiris  was  supposed  to  have  mi- 
I    grated  into  this  animal,  and  was  thus  man- 


ifested to  man  through  successive  ages.  When 
the  Apis  died,  certain  priests,  chosen  for  this 
duty,  went  in  quest  of  another,  who  was  known 
by  the  signs  mentioned  in  the  sacred  books.  But 
if  the  sacred  animal  lived  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  he  was  drowned  with  great  cere- 
mony, his  body  embayed,  and  he  was  hon- 
ored with  a  grand  funeral  procession  ;  and  if 
he  died  a  natural  death,  his  obsequies  were 
celebrated  with  yet  greater  magnificence.  The 
burial-place  has  recently  (1860-61)  been  dis- 
covered by  Marriette,  and  we  are  now  stand- 
ing at  the  entrance.    The  sand  has  been 
cleared  away  from  the  opening  of  an  arched 
gallery  hewn  in  the  reck,  about  twenty  feet 
in  height  and  breadth,  and  two  thousaml  feet 
in  length  (besides  a  lateral  gallery).  We 
enter  with  lighted  candles  into  this  stupend- 
ous place  of  burial,  and  have  not  proceeded 
far  when  we  find  on  either  side  the  rock  cham- 
bers in  which  the  sacred  bulls  were  buried. 
We  look  curiously  down  into  the  pit?,  but 
Abram  warns  us  to  be  careful  and  not  step 
too  near,  and  the  depth  would  make  a  fall 
dangerous.    The  mighty  sarcophagi  are  of 
polished  granite,  and  measure,  on  an  average, 
thirteen  feet  in  length  by  seven  feet  six  inches 
in  breadth,  and  eleven  feet  in  height.  The 
recesses  are  never  opposite  each  other,  though 
on  both  sides  of  the  gallery.    Into  one  of 
them  are  steps  for  the  purpose  of  descending 
and  examining  the  sarcophagus,  which  is 
sculptured  with  hieroglyphics.     There  are 
ladders  placed,  by  means  of  which  we  may 
ascend  to  the  top  of  the  sarcophagus  and  see 
for  ourselves  that  the  receptacle  is  large 
enough  to  hold  four  or  five  persons  sitting. 
The  mummied  occupants  have  all  been  re- 
moved, no  vestiges  whatever  remaining  when 
the  gallery  was  opened  by  Marriette.  We 
greatly  admired  the  clearness  of  the  hiero- 
glyphic drawing,  in  which  a  very  few  lines  are 
made  to  give  a  striking  semblance  of  a  bird, 
a  fish,  or  a  serpent ;  and  the  symbolic  inscrip- 
tion was  as  clear  and  sharp  as  if  written  yes- 
terday.  The  great  sarcophagi  are  beautifully 
polished,  and  so  massive  that  it  must  ever 
remain  a  wonder  how  human  hands  could 
bring  them  into  this  gallery  and  deposit  them 
so   accurately   in   their  appointed  places. 
When  first  opened,  the  walls  of  the  vault* 
were  covered  with  delce,  or  inscribed  tablets, 
placed  there  by  individuals  who,  on  certain 
annual  festivals,  or  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  and  burial  of  an  Apis,  came  to  per- 
form an  act  of  worship  at  his  temple  and 
tomb.    All  of  these  votive  tablets  that  were 
of  any  importance  have  been  removed,  and 
are  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris  ;  but  some  yet  re- 
main.   After  satisfying  our  curiosity  in  re- 
gard to  the  strange  mausoleum  of  the  sacred 
bulls,  we  are  led  out  again  into  the  daylight 
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and  take  a  heavy  walk  through  the  sand  to 
another  revelation  of  late  excavators, — the 
tomb  of  Tih,  a  priest,  who  lived  at  Memphis 
(3700  B.  C,  according  to  Marriette)  under  the 
fifth  dynasty.  The  desert  sands  have  buried 
the  memorial  temple  up  to  its  very  top,  but 
the  indefatigable  investigators  have  revealed 
the  wondrous  secrets  which  the  envious  sands 
■are  striving  to  hide,  and  we  descend  the  sandy 
incline,  I  know  not  how  many  feet,  and  fiad 
the  floor  of  the  court  of  the  temple  and  part 
of  the  walls  and  pillars,  which  are  adorned 
with  the  finest  carving  illustrating  the  vari- 
ous scenes  of  domestic  life,  of  husbandry,  of 
funeral  rites,  of  boats  navigating  the  Nile,  of 
tributaries  bearing  offerings,  of  workmen 
making  pottery,  and  of  the  notable  Tih  him- 
self, performing  feats  of  sportsmanship.  The 
scenes  are  full  of  life  and  spirit,  and  the  col- 
oring of  many  of  the  raised  figures,  though 
undoubtedly  much  injured  by  tourists,  is  yet 
very  striking.  We  are  told  by  Diodorus, 
that  "  the  Egyptians  call  their  nouses  host- 
elries,  on  account  of  the  short  period  during 
which  they  inhabit  them,  but  their  tombs, 
they  call  eternal  dwelling-places."  Accord- 
ingly the  priest  built  this  tomb  during  his 
lifetime,'  and  depicted  on  its  walls  the  happy 
scenes  in  which  his  life  had  been  passed  ;  but 
we  find  no  symbolic  representation  of  the 
eternal  life  of  the  soul  on  the  walls  of  the 
-chambers. 

There  are  many  other  interesting  tombs  at 
thi3  place  ;  indeed,  the  whole  surrounding 
desert  is  one  vast  sepulchre;  but  we  have 
been  shown  the  finest,  and  are  now  willing  to 
return  to  our  Dahabeah.  Eleven  pyramids, 
much  degraded  by  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and,  perhaps,  the  attrition  of  the  desert 
sands,  stand  on  the  Sakkarah  plateau,  one  of 
which  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  first  dy- 
nasty, and  to  be  the  most  ancient  monument 
in  the  world.  Their  form,  and  the  rainless 
climate,  without  frost,  give  them  a  durability 
that  none  other  of  man's  edifices  can  boast, 
and  they  have  long  outlasted  the  memory  of 
the  race  who  reared  them  among  the  shifting 
desert  sand3.  These  are  of  much  interest  to 
the  archaeologist  ,but  we  do  not  examine  them 
very  minutely,  being  content  to  believe  as  the 
wise  men  prescribe. 

A  soft  breeze  is  blowing  when  we  reach  our 
little  ship  of  the  Nile,  and  we  soon  raise  our 
pointed,  insect-like  wings  and  are  wafted 
swiftly  away  up  the  great  river,  which  flows 
rapidly  northward  with  its  muddy  tribute  to 
the  Delta.  We  are  dancing  on  merrily  in 
our  gay  career  when,  with  a  sudden  jar,  we 
are  brought  to  a  stand  still.  The  little  ship 
lias  struck  a  sand  bank  which  lay,  unsuspected 
of  the  steersman,  in  the  midst  of  the  stream, 
and  now,  how  shall  we  get  off?  The  tall  sails 


are  furled,  and  our  men  take  great  polls  and 
push,  and  some  of  them  leap  out  into  the  j 
water  which  reaches  not  so  far  as  their  waists, 
and  by  means  of  a  rope  pull  and  pull,  but 
the  Swallow  remains  obstinately  perched  on 
the  unfortunate  bank  while  the  favoring 
breeze  blows  vainly  past  her.  But  here  comes 
another  bird  of  passage  like  unto  our  own, 
but  smaller  and  lighter,  and  she  stretches  a 
friendly  hand,  and  our  boatmen  call  on  Al- 
lah and  invoke  the  help  of  the  Prophet,  and 
off  we  go  again  up  the  river.  The  friendly 
Delta  having  done  us  so  good  a  turn,  indulges 
in  some  playful  gibes  and  then  sails  onward, 
leaving  us  behind  in  the  dying  breeze. . 

The  next  morning  we  awake  to  find  our- 
selves resting  again  by  the  bank,  with  the 
smart  Delta  just  at  hand,  both  becalmed. 
Our  first  Sabbath-day  on  the  Nile,  Twelfth 
month  27th,  is,  then,  to  be  really  and  truly 
a  day  of  rest  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for 
the  dusky  boatmen  who  had  to  work  so  hard 
yesterday.  On  the  bank  is  the  little  mud 
town  of  Kafr-el-Jyat,  and  we  see  the  women, 
carrying  huge  water-jars,  coming  down  to  the 
river  for  water.  It  seems  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity to  interview  these  shy  creatures,  and 
we  take  a  stroll  along  the  river,  so  timing; 
our  movements  as  to  meet  them  before  their 
jars  are  filled.  Seeing  we  are  only  sister 
women,  they  uncover  their  faces  and  receive 
us  smilingly,  evidently  pleased  to  be  noticed. 
They  are  good-looking,  erect,  and  not  un- 
happy in  appearance  this  fine  day,  when  even 
the  solemn  and  silent  land  of  Egypt  looks 
joyous.  We  admire  the  gold  and  silver  orna- 
ments with  which  their  necks  and  wrists  are 
encircled.  Then  I  try  to  lift  one  of  the  jars 
which  is  now  filled  with  water,  and  find  it 
very  heavy,  weighing  more  than  a  hundred 
pounds,  I  think.  One  of  the  women,  a  slen-: 
der  little  creature,  approached,  laughing,  and 
with  the  help  of  another,  lightly  raised  it,  and 
poised  it  on  the  round  cushion  on  her  head, 
drew  her  thin  black  robe  about  her  face,  and 
started  off,  erect  and  graceful,  toward  the  vil- 
lage, beckoning  us  to  follow.  The  whole 
party  are  soon  ready,  and  one  woman  puts 
down  a  little  child  she  has  been  carrying  on 
her  shoulder,  fills  her  jar,  and  takes  a  little 
jar  which  holds  about  a  quart,  fills  it  and; 
places  it  on  the  head  of  the  tiny  burden- 
bearer,  who  laughingly  receives  it  on  a  little 
cushion  of  grass,  and  then  the  whole  troop 
march  homeward.  Some  of  the  gentlemenj 
now  appearing,  they  forget  not  to  cover  their; 
faces  as  they  walk  up  the  slippery  bank. 
They  hardly  touch  the  great  jars  at  all  after 
they  are  once  placed  on  the  head,  and  seem 
to  carry  them  with  entire  ease.  Their  village 
is  shaded  with  date-palms,  and  is  fenced  ic 
by  the  strong  mid-rib  of  the  leaf,  which 
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makes  an  efficient  barrier.  The  little  mud 
huts,  scarcely  better  than  holes  in  the  earth, 
are  their  homes,  and  a  rude  mosque  presides 
over  the  humble  town.  The  first  recorded 
king  of  Egypt,  Menes,  is  said,  by  Herodotus, 
to  have  turned  the  Nile  from  its  old  course, 
under  the  Lybian  hills,  into  a  more  western 
channel  cut  by  him,  thus  making  a  large  tract 
of  dry  land,  on  which  he  built  the  city  of 
Memphis.  At  the  point  where  the  river  was 
turned  off  he  constructed  dykes,  to  prevent  its 
returning  into  its  old  channel  and  overwhelm- 
ing the  new  city ;  and,  though  no  trace  of 
these  dykes  now  remain,  it  is  believed  this 
point  is  the  site  of  the  great  work. 

In  the  afternoon  a  breeze  springs  up,  and 
our  sails  are  promptly  spread,  and  onward  we 
go  again.  But,  how  chill  it  is!  Our  warmL 
est  wraps  are  none  too  much  as  day  declines, 
and  a  most  brilliant  sunset  ends  our  first  Sab- 
bath-day on  the  Nile.  The  brightness  of  the 
stars  on  such  an  evening  as  this  is  the  theme 
of  much  eloquence,  and  one  is  tempted  to  lin- 
ger on  the  chill  deck,  and  watch  the  familiar 
sentinels  of  night  as  they  mount  upward  or 
decline  from  the  celestial  vault.  The  Great 
Dipper,  with  its  pointer  stars,  is  quite  out  of 
sight,  but  the  lesser  Bear  is  so  clearly  defined, 
and  the  polar  star  so  intensely  bright,  that  it 
needs  no  indicator.  One  of  our  fellow-trav- 
elers is  so  impressed  with  the  diamond-like 
intensity  of  Sirius  that  he  thinks  it  some 
southern  luminary  never  seen  in  regions  so 
far  north  as  England,  but  we  are  not  far 
enough  south  yet  for  the  Southern  Cross. 

S.  R. 

First  month  3d,  1875. 


baskets  and  eight  mats.  This  teacher  adds — 
"  We  are  hindered  much  in  the  boys'  work,, 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  material." 

J.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia,  Fourth  month,  1875. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS  AMONGST  THE  FKEEDMEN. 

No.  39. 

The  accounts  of  our  schools  in  South  Caro- 
lina for  Third  month  continue  to  be  of  an 
encouraging  character. 

Sixty-two  on  the  roll,  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  fifty-four;  of  these  only  four  are 
over  sixteen  years  of  age — thirty-six  write  in 
copy-books  and  sixteen  on  slates. 

One  of  the  teachers  remarks,  "  I  think  we 
can  report  progress  during  the  past  month. 
As  yet  we  have  had  little  or  no  falling  off  in 
numbers.  The  vegetable  picking  season  is 
close  upon  us,  and  we  are  saving  up  our  holi- 
days until  then,  partially  to  favor  the  child- 
ren and  the  school." 

The  teacher  of  the  Industrial  Department 
specifies  nine  garments  made  during  the  month, 
in  which  are  included  one  each  of  coat,  vest 
and  pants,  one  hundred  and  fifty  buttonholes 
worked,  also  knitting,  hemming,  back-stitch- 
ing, &c,  &c.    The  boys  have  made  seventeen 


Reported  for  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

dr.  thomas'  historical  leotur] 

EGYPT. 

Dr.  Thomas  began  by  referring  to  the  lace 
of  the  country,  of  which  he  said,  in  substance  : 
"Take  it  all  in  all,  the  most  remarkable, 
geographically  remarkable,  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface  is  that  embraced  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Africa,  and  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  Asia.  It  is  a 
continuous  desert,  interspersed  with  portion-; 
of  surpassing  fertility." 

Of  these,  Egypt  is  a  mere  accident.  Accord- 
ing to  an  ancient  Greek  writer,  "  it  is  the  gift 
of  the  Nile."  Historically  considered  it  is  still 
more  remarkable. 

The  civilization  of  Egypt  is  much  older 
than  any  other;  it  was  a  dominating  nation 
probably  for  three  or  four  thousand  years ; 
chronology  is  uncertain.  Among  very  ancient 
nations  it  was  customary,  when  kings  gave 
account  of  the  genealogy  of  their  ancestors, 
to  insert  only  those  who  were  most  distin- 
guished. Difficulties  in  fixing  the  dates  of 
dynasties  arise  from  various  other  causes. 
Manetho  gays  there  were,  up  to  his  time,  three 
hundred  and  thirty  kings  ;  probably  the  aver- 
age reign  of  these  was  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  years;  there  is  reason  to  believe  some  of 
the  dynasties  were  simultaneous. 

There  seems  to  be  no  twilight  in  Egyptian 
history  ;  it  is  like  the  landscape  of  a  tropical 
country  after  the  rainy  season.  Beyond  any 
controversy,  Egypt  is  older  by  a  thousand 
years  than  Assyria.  There  is  no  historical 
evidence  that  the  first  of  the  human  race  were 
in  a  savage  state.  The  ancient  Chinese  his- 
torians speak  of  people  coming  to  them  fir  DO 
the  west,  and  introducing  new  arts  and  inven- 
tions. 

Among  the  three  hundred  and  thirty  mon- 
arcbs  who  reigned,  there  was  only  one  queen  ; 
in  upper  Egypt  there  were  one  or  twoThinite 
dynasties,  so  named,  from  a  city  called  This. 
Later,  several  dynasties  took  their  rise  from 
Memphis,  situated  not  far  from  the  site  of 
modern  Cairo. 

The  Nile  branches  off  and  forms  a  triangle 
or  Delta,  as  it  is  called,  from  the  Greek  letter 
of  that  name. 

The  fourth  dynasty  is  the  first  of  which  we 
have  any  accurate  knowledge.  Cheops,  of  this 
dynasty,  was  the  builder  of  the  great  pyramid 
that  bears  his  name.  The  building  of  pyra- 
mids was  confined  to  a  comparatively  few 
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reigns.  That  of  Cheops  is  the  most  wonderful, 
and  the  most  massive  structure  in  the  world ; 
it  is  higher  than  the  Cathedral  at  Strasburg, 
and  because  of  its  solidity  may  probably  last 
as  long  as  the  earth  endures.  It  covers  eleven 
acres  of  ground  and  is  not  quite  as  steep  as 
an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  The  Egyptians 
seemed  to  build  for  eternity. 

There  were  twenty-six  dynasties  up  to  the 
Persian  conquest  Their  works  of  art  were 
designed  with  as  much  skill  in  the  reign  of 
Cheops  as  in  a  later  day ;  afterwards  a  certain 
conventional  style  was  adopted,  to  which  all 
art  must  conform.  There  are  two  other  pyra- 
mids besides  that  of  Cheops  that  are  built 
of  stone ;  a  great  number  are  made  of  unburnt 
bricks. 

The  Egyptians  did  not  understand  the  art 
of  baking  bricks;  they  mixed  straw  with  the 
clay  and  dried  them  in  the  sun.  The  climate 
is  so  dry  and  free  from  frost,  that  structures 
built  of  these  bricks  last  for  ages. 

The  hieroglyphics  afford  some  remarkable 
confirmations  of  Bible  history.  When  Moses 
was  commanded  to  go  unto  his  people  and 
say  to  them,  "  I  AM"  hath  sent  me,  he  used 
a  name  which  all  intelligent  Egyptians  under- 
stood, and  applied  to  the  supreme  God. 

The  Sphinx  is  a  colossal  figure  with  the 
head  of  a  man  and  the  body  of  a  lion,  illustrat- 
ing the  combination  of  wisdom  with  strength. 
It  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  is  190  feet 
in  its  whole  length.  It  is  conjectured  to  be 
older  than  the  great  pyramid.  The  fine  sand 
of  the  desert  blowing  against  it  for  thousands 
and  thousands  of  years  has  much  disfigured  it. 

Three  hundred  miles  in  a  straight  line 
south  from  Memphis,  or  450  by  the  Nile, 
there  is  a  receding  of  the  hills  which  bound 
the  Nile,  leaving  a  space  about  ten  miles 
across,  here  was  Diospolis  or  Thebes.  The 
most  wonderful  monuments  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  are  among  its  ruins ;  of  these,  the  obe- 
lisks, are,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable. 

A  recent  traveler  says  he  examined  an  obe- 
lisk 90  feet  high,  cut  out  of  a  single  stone, 
and  covered  with  hieroglyphics  so  exquisite 
that  they  looked  like  a  seal  impression  in  the 
finest  wax.  Statues  are  found  all  over  the 
country.  Nearly  all  the  monuments  are  cov- 
ered with  hieroglyphic  characters. 

A  great  affluence  of  light  is  thrown  on 
Egyptian  history  by  the  discovery  of  the  key 
to  the  translation  of  these  characters,  first 
made  by  Young  and  Champolion,  through  the 
inscriptions  on  the  famous  Rosetta  Stone, 
and  continued  since  with  most  wonderful  suc- 
cess by  other  archaeologists.  Nothing  seems 
more  amazing  than  the  reading  of  the  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics  and  the  cuneiform  charac- 
ters of  the^ Assyrians.  Monoliths  are  numer- 
ous. The  stone  is  syenitic  granite,  with  feldspar 


of  a  beautiful  rose-color ;  nearly  all  the  monu- 
ments are  made  of  it. 

Some  think  that  the  shepherd  kings,  who 
came  in  and  ruled  for  a  time,  were  Tartars ; 
they  were  driven  out.  It  is  thought  that 
Joseph  lived  during  their  reign. 

The  time  of  Thothmes  III  of  the  18th 
dynasty,  w«-s  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the 
nation's  glory.  No  horses  are  seen  in  their 
works  of  art  until  his  dynasty.  Thothmes' 
father  died  when  he  was  a  child,  and  his  sis- 
ter was  regent  during  his  minority.  She  was 
exceedingly  valiant,  and  made  extended  con- 
quests. Her  exploits,  by  her  direction,  were 
carved  in  solid  stone.  When  her  brother 
came  to  the  throne  he  tried  to  obliterate 
them,  but  only  partially  succeeded. 

In  the  nineteenth  dynasty  Rameses  II 
ruled.  He  was  a  tyrant,  and  the  most  am- 
bitious of  all  the  kings.  It  was  during  his 
reign  that  the  Israelites  were  so  cruelly 
treated.  The  name  Pharaoh  was  applied  to 
all  the  Egyptian  kings  in  the  same  way  that 
we  speak  of  the  Czar  as  a  Russian  sovereign. 
The  cruelty  of  the  father  was  continued  byl 
his  son  and  successor.  The  reign  of  this 
Pharaoh  was  very  unfortunate,  and  the  poweij 
of  Egypt  nearly  annihilated. 

The  next  in  importance  was  Shisheck,  who 
is  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  who  conquered] 
Rehoboam  of  Israel. .  Coming  down  nearer 
to  the  present  time,  the  country  was  conquered 
by  Cambyses  and  annexed  to  the  Persian 
empire.  After  the  conquest  of  Alexander, 
Egypt  had  no  power. 


THINKING  NO  EVIL. 

BY  FREDERICK  WILLIAM  FABER. 

0  God  !  whose  thoughts  are  brightest  light, 

Whose  love  runs  always  clear, 
To  whose  kind  wisdom  sinning  souls 

Amidst  their  sins  are  dear  ! 

Sweeten  my  bitfer-thoughted  heart 

With  charity  like  thine, 
Till  self  shall  be  the  only  spot 

On  earth  which  does  not  shine. 

Hard-heartedness  dwells  not  with  souls 
Round  whom  thine  arms  are  drawn  ; 

And  dark  thoughts  fade  away  in  grace, 
Like  cloud-spots  in  the  dawn. 

When  we  ourselves  least  kindly  are, 

We  deem  the  world  unkind  ; 
Dark  hearts,  in  flowers  where  honey  lies, 

Only  the  poison  find. 

But  they  have  caught  the  way  of  God 

To  whom  Belf  lies  displayed 
In  such  cle^r  vision  as  to  cast 

O'er  other  faults  a  shade. 

All  bitterness  is  from  ourselves, 

All  sweetness  is  from  Thee  ; 
Dear  God  1  forevermore  be  Thou 

Fountain  and  fire  in  me  1 
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BETWEEN  THE  SHOWERS. 

There  is  the  ramble  that  we  planned! 

The  showers  descend  again, 
The  weather-glass  with  ruthless  hand, 

Is  pointing  to  "  much  rain." 
We  may  not  through  the  greenwood  shade 

Stray  to  the  distant  mill, 
Nor  gather  wild -flowers  in  the  glade, 

Nor  climb  the  breezy  hill ; 
We  may  not  gaze  on  winding  streams 

And  rose-encircled  bowers; 
But  we  may  watch  the  suDny  gleams 
That  come  between  the  sbowers. 

When  first  in  life's  dark  days  I  strove 

With  gloomy  ills  to  cope, 
I  never  with  too  warm  a  love 
Wooed  the  deceiver — Hope  I 
I  knew  that  calm  succeeds  to  strife, 

So  drooped  not  on  my  way ; 
I  never  thought  to  find  in  life 

A  long,  bright  holiday. 
I  did  not  talk  of  vanished  dreams, 

Chilled  hearts,  and  wasted  powers  ; 
I  watched  to  see  the  sunny  gleams 
Return  between  the  sbowers. 

They  came  :  I  knew  that  they  must  pass, 

Yet  learnt  their  loss  to  bear, 
Nor  murmur  that  the  weather  glass 

Stood  no*;  at  "  settled  fair  ;" 
And  many  on  my  road  I  passed 

Who,  trembling,  looked  around, 
Spoke  of  the  gathering  clouds,  then  cast 

Their  eyes  upon  the  ground. 
To  such  the  world  a  de,-ert  seems, 

Where  sorrow  darkly  lowers  ; 
Would  they  could  prize  the  sunny  gleams 
That  come  between  the  showers  ! 

All.  may,  in  seasons  of  distress, 

To  some  slight  solace  cling, 
And  feel  how  much  of  happiness 

From  little  joys  may  spring. 
Small  gifts, .if  safely,  duly  stored, 

May  in  the  end  present 
Riches  beyond  the  miser's  hoard — ; 

The  riches  of  Content ! 
And  still  such  boons  to  us  are  given, 

In  this  fair  world  of  ours, 
While  gleams  of  sunshine,  sent  from  heaven, 
Shine  forth  between  the  showers. 

—  Christian  Treasury. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING 
THE  ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY. 

j  The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  this 
isociety  was  celebrated  in  Concert  Hail,  Phil- 
adelphia, on  the  14th  inst.  The  room  was 
well  filled,  and  the  occasion  one  of  peculiar 
•interest,  bringing  together,  from  all  parts  of 
bur  common  country,  the  friends  of  the  cause, 
many  of  whom  were  old  veterans,  who  had 
stood  up  for  the  slave  when  it  was  at  the  risk 
:>f  life  and  property,  and  endured  contumely 
ind  reproach  for  their  love  of  justice  and 
freedom. 

At  two  o'clock  the  audience  began  to  fill 
he  Hall;  in  half  an  hour  the  exercises  com- 
menced.   Henry  Wilson,  Vice-President  of 


the  United  State?,  presided  over  the  meeting. 
Wm.  H.  Furness  offered  an  impressive  prayer, 
at  the  close  of  which  the  beautiful  rendering 
of  the  "  Lord's  prayer,"  as  it  is  called,  touched 
many  hearts.  It  was  nearly  in  these  words  : 
"  May  Thy  kingdom  come,  O  God  ;  the  king- 
dom of  Thy  truth  and  justice,  and  Thy  will 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  by  the  angels 
of  Thy  presence.  Give  us,  this  day,  and  at 
this  hour,  what  is  needful  for  our  souls ;  and 
may  we  forgive,  as  we  hope  to  be  forgiven." 

After  the  prayer  Henry  Wilson  delivered 
an  address,  in  which  he  said  : 

"The  duty  of  presiding  over  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  day  has  been  assigned  to  me  by 
the  board  of  managers.  Gratefully  I  accept 
this  position,  and  at  once  enter  upon  the  per- 
formance of  its  duties.  To  be  chosen  to  pre- 
side over  this  centennial  celebration  of  the 
anniversary  of  a  society  established  for  pur- 
poses such  as  those  for  which  this  society  was 
established,  and  actuated  by  motives  such  as 
those  which  actuated  this  society — enrolling 
among  its  members  names  so  illustrious,  and 
accomplishing  a  work  so  grand — is  to  me  one 
of  the  happiest  and  proudest  events  of  my 
life.  The  organization  of  this  society  a  cen- 
tury ago  was  indeed  a  great  event,  and  its 
history  is  one  of  the  purest,  grandest  and 
noblest  of  any  organization  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Its  effect  and  influence  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Kepublic  were  acknowledged.  Its 
labors  at  a  later  period— at  the  time  when  the 
cruel  fugitive  slave  act  was  being  executed  in 
the  country — were  seen  and  felt;  and  the  ev« 
idences  of  those  labors  were  manifested  in  this 
city,  in  the  counties  around  about  you,  and 
in  the  border  counties  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
country  has  never  known  more  faithful  men — 
and  women,  too — than  have  been  connected 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society. 

"  The  work  for  which  this  society  was  or- 
ganized is  not  \et  accomplished.  The  slave 
is  free,  but  the  system  of  slavery  left  behind 
it  influences,  and  powers,  and  scars,  which 
only  the  humanity,  the  Christianity  of  the 
American  people  can  work  away.  D-.  Fur- 
ness alluded  to  the  falling  of  the  chains  from 
the  limbs  of  the  slave,  and  has  prayed  to  God 
that  the  time  might  come  when  human  pas- 
sions and  prejudices  might  so  fall  away.  The 
thought  is  a  beautiful  one.  Humane  Christi- 
anity !  It  should  be  the  vital,  animating 
spirit  of  this  nation  to  work  away  these  prej- 
udices, to  lift  up  the  poor  and  the  lowly,  and 
make  the  Kepublic  that  which  in  deed  and 
in  truth  it  ought  to  b?— a  Christian  land, 
where  every  man  is  fully  protected  in  his 
rights  as  a  citizen." 

Dr.  William  Elder  next  addressed  the 
meeting,  giving  a  historical  summary  of  the 
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anti  slavery  efforts  from  the  earliest  days  of 
the  society.  Frederick  Douglas  followed,  in 
his  usual  clear  and  forcible  manner.  After  him, 
the  name  of  Lucretia  Mott  was  mentioned,  at 
which  the  whole  audience  seemed  inspired 
with  reverence  and  respect.  The  most  touch- 
ing occurrence  during  the  whole  proceedings 
was  witnessed  when  this  venerable  woman 
stood  before  that  large  audience,  supported 
by  Vice-President  Wilson;  and,  in  a  voice 
that  age  has  scarcely  weakened,  made  her- 
self heard  all  over  the  house.  Charles  C. 
Burleigh  and  Robert  Purvis  also  made  short 
addresses.  Letters  of  regret  from  Wm.  L. 
Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips  and  others  were 
read. 

The  evening  session  was  held  in  Bethel 
Meeting-house,  on  Sixth  street  below  Pine. 
The  audience  was  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween white  and  colored.  One  of  the  profes- 
sors of  Howard  University,  Washington, 
D.  C,  a  colored  man,  made  an  address  that 
demonstrated  the  capability  of  his  race  for 
the  highest  culture.  Frances  Harper  and 
Abby  K.  Foster  also  spoke.  The  proceed- 
ings throughout  were  of  a  very  interesting 
character,  and  the  influence  of  the  meeting 
will  doubtless  be  for  good. 


NOTICES. 

Third-day  Evening  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Spruce 
Street  Meeting-house,  on  the  27th  of  Fourth  month, 
at  7£  o'clock. 


The  next  lecture  of  Dr.  J.  Thomas'  Historical 
course,  will  be  given  on  Sixth-day  Evening,  Fourth 
month  23d,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Mercantile  Library. 
Subject,  "  Luther  and  his  age." 


INDIAN  COMMITTEE. 

The  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  will  meet  on  Sixth-day  Fifth  month  7th,  at 
3  P.  M.,  at  Race  Street  Monthly  Meeting-room  The 
full  attendance  of  the  Committee  particularly  re- 
quested. Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  HOUSE. 

The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  Race  Street 
Monthly  Meeting-room  on  Sixth-day,  evening, 
Fourth  month  30th,  at  7£  o'clock.  It  is  desired  that 
all  interested  and  Friends  generally  will  attend. 


ITEMS. 

A  naturalization  bill,  which  has  passed  the 
Canada  House  of  Commons,  entitles  Germans  nat- 
uralized in  Canada,  after  a  residence  of  five  years, 
to  all  the  privileges  of  British  subjects. 

Capital  punishment  has  been  totally  abolished  in 
Switzerland.  The  new  penal  code  of  that  republic 
may  be  briefly  summarized  : — Humicide,  committed 
voluntarily,  is  to  be  qualified  as  murder,  and  pun- 
ished with  from  ten  to  twenty  years  of  solitary  con- 
finement. Premeditated  murder  is  to  be  classified  as 
assassination,  punishment  witb  solitary  confinement 
for  life.    Murder  by  poisoning  also  with  the  same 


punishment,  whether  death  Is  occasioned  at  once 
or  by  a  slow  poison.  If  death  does  not  result  from 
the  administration  of  poison,  the  punishment  is  to 
be  from  ten  to  twenty  years,  solitary  confinement. 
For  infanticide,  the  punishment  is  solitary  confine- 
ment for  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five 
years. — Exchange  paper. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Post-office  Department 
has  made  arrangements  to  furnish  to  the  public,  at 
their  face  value,  specimens  of  the  postage  stamps  of  " 
all  the  issues  since  1847,  including  the  official  stamps 
now  used  by  the  Executive  departments.  Circulars 
containing  information  as  to  the  denominations  and 
the  prices  of  complete  sets  can  be  had  on  application  . 
to  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General.  The 
department  takes  this  method  of  supplying  a  con- 
stantly increasing  demand  for  specimens  by  collec- 
tors  of  stamps,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

On  the  10th  inst.,  Paul  Boynton  crossed  the  Eng-  JJ 
lish  Channel,  to  within  eight  miles  of  Boulogne,  fn 
his  life-saving  dress.    Distance,  fifty-five  miles,  and 
time  fifteen  three-quarter  hours.    A  London  dis- 
patch of  the  11th  says:  Paul  Boynton  did  not  make 
the  entire  distance  to  Boulogne  by  swimming.    He  1 
was  taken  on  board  the  press  steamer  shortly  after  ^ 
6  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon,  against  his  own  wish,  k 
within  eight  miles  of  the  coast.    The  weather  had 
become  boisterous,  night  was  closing  in,  and  1  he! 
pilot  declined  the  responsibility  of  guiding  him  aft eij  J' 
dark.  The  sea  was  so  rough  that  nearly  all  on  boarc  r 
the  steamer  were  sick.    The  Observer  to-day  says  ■( 
although  the  task  was  hardly  accomplished,  the  sue-'  ^ 
cess  of  the  life-saving  invention  is  conclusively  es- 
tablished. 

i 

Tiik  Royal  Life  Saving  Society,  of  Belgium,  has!- 
arranged  to  have  an  international  exhibition  of  life- 
saving  machinery,  and  appliances  for  safety,  venti-  , 
lation  and  health,  which  will  be  held  at  Brussels 
in  1876.    The  machinery  and  apparatus  to  be  exhi-jra 
bited  are  divided  into  nine  classes,  viz:  for  saving) 
of  life  in  case  of  fire;   in  case  of  shipwreck  anc 
drowning;  in  case  of  accidents  from  locomotive  oiilo! 
roads  and  railways;  in  case  of  war;  for  health  anc  i 
sanitary  measures;  for  health  and  ventilation  it 
mines,  factories  and  workshops;  for  household  and  Ml 
private  hygiene;  for  institutions,  associations  anc  „, 
soeieties  organized  for  improving  the  condition  o 
the  working  man;  and  for  medicine,  surgery  ancib 
pharmacy  in  their  relation  to  the  above  classes.  A^y 
congress  will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  exhibi  j 
tion,  and  prizes  awarded  exhibitors.  N 

The  use  of  aniline  colors  for  tinting  candies'  *tt 
syrups,  and  the  like,  is  condemned  by  the  Laboratory  pr 
on  account  of  their  liability  to  contain  arsenic,  Fiju 
twenty-five  samples  of  aniline  red  or  fuchsine,  lateb 
analyzed  by  Dr.  Springmuhl,  only  one  was  founc  Si 
wholly  free  from  this  poison,  some  of  the  sample!  i 
containing  as  much  as  6£  per  cent  of  arsenic.  Casei  cf 
of  poisoning  by  these  colors,  as  thus  used,  are  num  p 
erous  and  wll  authenticated,  and  should  warn  con; 
sumers  against  brightly-colored  syrups  and  confec' rer 
tionery. — Popular  Science  Monthly.  1  nin< 

The  superiority  of  the  wood  of  the  Florida  ceda 
over  all  other  kinds  of  cedar  is  well  known,  and  th<  "ei 
demand  for  it  in  Bavaria,  where  immense  quantities] 
of  lead-pencils  are  made,  has  induced  some  manu  % 
facturers  to  take  up  the  question  of  the  acclimatiza 
tion  of  the  tree  in  that  country.    Seeds  have  bee 
sown  in  the  Royal  Forest,  and  about  5,000  youn 
plants  have  been  grown  on  one  private  estate.  Tb  j^f 
cultivation  of  the  tree  has  been  attempted,  also,  i  m\ 
other  parts  of  Germany.  i  ||| 
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JOHN  BARTRAM  THE  BOTANIST. 

The  annexed  letter,  from  a  "  Russian 
gentleman"  named  Iwan  Alexiowitz,  is 
jlescriptive  of  a  visit  to  the  Pennsylvania 
>otanist,  in  the  year  1749.  Of  the  writer  of 
he  letter  the  editor  has  not  been  able  to  ob- 
ain  any  authentic  information.  By  whom- 
oever  written,  the  fidelity  of  the  portraiture 
herein  sketched,  will  not  be  questioned  by 
ny  one  having  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the 
istory,  character  and  pursuits  of  John  Bart- 
tam. 

From  Memorials  of  Bartram  and  Marshall  Darlington. 

etter  from  Mr.  Iwan  Alexiowitz,  a  Rus- 
sian gentleman,  describing  the  visit  he  paid, 
at  my  request,  to  Mr.  John  Bartram,  the 
celebrated  Pennsylvania  Botanist. 
Examine  this  flourishing  Province  in  what- 
ver  light  you  will,  the  eyes  as  well  as  the 
lind  of  a  European  traveler  are  equally  de- 
ghted,  because  a  diffusive  happiness  appears 
every  part — happiness  which  is  established 
the  broadest  basis.    The  wisdom  of  Lycur- 
and   Solon  never   conferred  on  man 
e-half  of  the  blessings  and  uninterrupted 
rosperity  which  the  Pennsylvanian's  now 
3S.    The  name  of  Peon,  that  simple  but 
lustrious  citizen,  does  more  honor  to  the  Eng- 
sh  nation  than  those  of  many  of  their  kings. 
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In  order  to  convince  you  that  I  have  not 
bestowed  undeserved  praises  in  my  former 
letters  on  this  celebrated  Government,  and 
that  either  Nature  or  the  climate  seems  to  be 
more  favorable  here  to  the  arts  and  sciences 
than  to  any  other  American  province,  let  ue 
together,  agreeably  to  your  desire,  pay  a  visit 
to  Mr.  John  Bartram,  the  first  botanist  in 
this  new  hemisphere,  become  such  by  a  native 
impulse  of  disposition.  It  is  to  this  simple 
man  that  America  is  indebted  for  several  dis- 
coveries and  the  knowledge  of  many  new- 
plants.  I  had  been  greatly  prepossessed  in 
his  favor  by  the  extensive  correspondence 
which  I  knew  he  held  with  the  most  eminent 
Scotch  and  French  botanists.  I  knew,  also, 
that  he  had  been  honored  with  that  of  Queen 
Ulrica,  of  Sweden. 

His  house  is  small,  but  decent ;  there  was 
something  peculiar  in  its  first  appearance 
which  seemed  to  distinguish  it  from  those  of 
his  neighbors.  A  small  tower  in  the  middle 
of  it  not  only  helped  to  strengthen  it,  but  af- 
forded convenient  room  for  a  staircase.  Every 
disposition  of  the  fields,  fences  and  trees 
seemed  to  bear  the  marks  of  perfect  order  and 
regularity,  which,  in  rural  affairs,  always  in- 
dicate a  prosperous  industry. 

I  was  received  at  the  door  by  a  woman, 
dressed  extremely  neat  and  simple,  who,  with- 
out courtesying  or  any  other  ceremonial, 
asked  me,  with  an  air  of  benignity,  who  1 
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wanted.  I  answered,  u  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  Mr.  Bartram."  "  If  thou  wil  t  step  in,  and 
take  a  chair,  I  will  send  for  him."  "  No/'  I 
said,  "  I  had  rather  have  the  pleasure  of  walk- 
ing through  his  farm.  I  shall  easily  find  him 
out  with  your  directions."  After  a  little  time 
I  perceived  the  Schuylkill  winding  through 
delightful  meadows,  and  soon  cast  my  eyes 
on  a  new-made  bank,  which  seemed  greatly 
to  confine  its  stream.  After  having  walked 
on  its  top  a  considerable  way,  I  at  last  reached 
the  place  where  ten  men  were  at  work.  I 
asked  if  any  of  them  could  tell  me  where  Mr. 
Bartram  was.  An  elderly-looking  man,  with 
wide  trousers  and  a  large  leather  apron  on, 
looking  at  me,  said,  "  My  name  is  Bartram. 
Dost  thou  want  me?"  "  Sir,  I  am  come  on  pur- 
pose to  converse  with  yon,  if  you  can  be 
spared  from  your  labor."  "Very  easily,"  he 
answered  ;  "  I  direct  and  advise  more  than  I 
work."  We  walked  towards  the  house,  where 
he  made  me  take  a  chair,  while  he  went  to 
put  on  clean  clothes  ;  after  which  he  returned 
and  sat  down  by  me.  "  The  fame  of  your 
knowledge,"  said  I,  "  in  American  botany, 
and  your  well-know  hospitality,  have  induced 
me  to  pay  you  a  visit,  which  I  hope  you  will 
not  think  troublesome.  I  should  be  glad  to 
spend  a  few  hours  in  your  garden."  "  The 
greatest  advantage,"  replied  he,  "  which  I 
receive  from  what  thou  callest  my  botanical 
farm,  is  the  pleasure  which  it  often  procureth 
me  in  receiving  the  visits  of  friends  and 
foreigners.  But  our  jaunt  into  the  garden 
must  be  postponed  for  the  present,  as  the  bell 
is  ringing  for  dinner." 

We  entered  a  large  hall,  where  there  was 
a  long  table  full  of  victuals  ;  at  the  lowest 
part  sat  his  negroes,  his  hired  men  were  next, 
then  the  family  and  myself,  and  at  the  head 
the  venerable  father  and  his  wife  presided. 
Each  reclined  his  head  and  said  his  prayers, 
divested  of  the  tedious  cant  of  some,  and  of 
the  ostentatious  style  of  others. 

"After  the  luxuries  of  our  cities,"  observed 
he,  "  this  plain  fare  must  appear  to  thee  a 
severe  fast."  "  By  no  means,  Mr.  Bartram  ; 
this  honest  country  dinner  convinces  me  that 
you  receive  me  as  a  friend  and  an  old  ac- 
quaintance." "  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  thou  art 
heartily  welcome.  I  never  knew  how  to  use 
ceremonies — they  are  insufficient  proofs  of 
sincerity.  Our  Society,  besides,  are  utterly 
strangers  to  what  the  world  calleth  polite 
expressions.  We  treat  others  as  we  treat  our- 
selves. I  received  yesterday  a  letter  from 
Philadelphia,  by  which  I  understand  thou  art 
a  Russian.  What  motives  can  possibly 
have  induced  thee  to  quit  thy  native  country 
and  to  come  so  far  in  quest  of  knowledge  or 
pleasure  ?  Verily,  it  is  a  great  compliment 
thou  payest  to  this  our  young  province,  to 


think  that  anything  it  exhibiteth  may  be 
worthy  of  thy  attention." 

"  I  have  been  most  amply  repaid  for  the] 
trouble  of  the  passage.  I  view  the  present 
Americans  as  the  seed  of  future  nations, 
which  will  replenish  this  boundless  continent.' 
The  Russians  may  be  in  some  respects  com- 
pared to  you — we,  likewise,  are  a  new  peo- 
ple— new,  I  mean,  in  knowledge,  arts  and  im- 
provements. Who  knows  what  revolutions 
Russia  and  America  may  one  day  bring 
about?  We  are,  perhaps,  nearer  neighbors 
than  we  imagine.  I  view,  with  peculiar  at- 
tention, all  your  towns,  I  examine  their  situ- 
ation and  the  police,  for  which  many  are 
already  famous.  Though  their  foundations 
are  now  so  recent  and  so  well  remembered, 
yet  their  origin  will  puzzle  posterity  as  much 
as  we  are  now  puzzled  to  ascertain  the  begin- 
ning of  those  which  time  has  in  some  measure 
destroyed.  Your  new  buildings,  your  streets, 
put  me  in  mind  of  those  of  the  city  of  Pom- 
peii, where  I  was  a  few  years  ago.  I  atten- 
tively examined  everything  there,  particu- 
larly the  foot-path  which  runs  along  the 
houses.  They  appeared  to  have  been  con- 
siderably worn  by  the  great  number  of  people 
which  had  once  traveled  over  them.  But 
now,  how  distant !  Neither  builders  nor  pro 
prietor3  remain.    Nothing  is  known!" 

"  Why,  thee  hast  been  a  great  traveler  for 
a  man  of  thy  years."  "  Few  years,  sir,  will 
enable  anybody  to  journey  over  a  great  tract 
of  country,  but  it  requires  a  superior  degree 
of  knowledge  to  gather  harvests  as  we  go. 
Pray,  Mr.  Bartram,  what  banks  are  those 
which  you  are  making ;  to  what  purpose  is 
so  much  expense  and  so  much  labor  be« 
stowed?"  "Friend  Iwan,  no  branch  of  in- 
dustry was  ever  more  profitable  to  any  country 
as  well  as  to  the  proprietors.  The  Schuylkill, 
in  its  many  windings,  once  covered  a  great 
extent  of  ground,  though  its  waters  were  but 
shallow,  even  in  our  highest  tides,  and  though 
some  parts  were  always  dry,  yet  the  whole  of 
this  great  tract  presented  to  the  eye  nothing 
but  a  putrid,  swampy  soil,  useless,  either 
for  the  plough  or  for  the  scythe.  The  pro 
prietors  of  these  grounds  are  now  incorpor- 
ated ;  we  yearly  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
company  a  certain  sum,  which  makes  an  ag- 
gregate superior  to  the  casualties  that  gen- 
erally happen,  either  by  inundations  or  the 
musk-squash.  It  is  owing  to  this  happy  con- 
trivance that  so  many  thousand  acres  of 
meadow  have  been  rescued  from  the  Schuyl- 
kill and  Delaware,  which  now  both  enricheth 
and  embellisheth  so  much  of  the  neighbor- 
hood of  our  city.  Our  brethren  of  Salem,  in 
New  Jersey,  have  carried  the  art  of  banking 
to  a  still  higher  degree  of  perfection." 

"  It  is  really  an  admirable  contrivance; 
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which  greatly  redounds  to  the  honor  of  the 
parties  concerned,  and  shows  a  spirit  of  dis- 
cernment and  perseverance  which  is  highly- 
praiseworthy.  If  the  Virginians  would  imi- 
tate your  example,  the  state  of  their  hus- 
bandry would  greatly  improve.  I  have  not 
heard  of  any  such  association  in  any  other 
parts  of  the  continent.  Pennsylvania,  hither- 
to, seems  to  reign  the  unrivalled  queen  of 
these  fair  provinces.  Pray,  sir,  what  expense 
are  you  at,  ere  these  grounds  be  fit  for  the 
scythe  ?"  "  The  expenses  are  very  consider- 
able, particularly  when  we  have  land,  brooks, 
trees  and  brush  to  clear  away ;  but  such  is 
the  excellence  of  these  bottoms,  and  the  good- 
ness of  the  grass  for  fattening  of  cattle,  that 
the  produce  of  three  years  pays  all  advances." 
u  Happy  the  country  where  nature  has  be- 
stowed such  rich  treasures — treasures  superior 
to  mines,"  I  said.  "  If  all  this  fair  province 
is  thus  cultivated,  no  wonder  it  has  acquired 
such  reputation  for  the  prosperity  and  the  in- 
dustry of  its  inhabitants." 

By  this  time,  the  working  part  of  the  fam- 
ily had  finished  their  dinner,  and  had  retired 
with  a  decency  and  silence  which  pleased  me 
much.    Soon  after,  I  heard,  as  I  thought,  a 
distant  concert  of  instruments.    "  However 
simple  and  pastoral  your  fare  was,  Mr.  Bar- 
tram,  this  is  the  dessert  of  a  prince.  Pray, 
what  is  this  I  hear?"     "Thee  must  not  be 
alarmed ;  it  is  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  thy 
i treatment,  friend  Iwan."  Anxious  I  followed 
1  the  sound;  and,  by  ascending  the  staircase, 
(found  that  it  was  the  effect  of  wind  through 
the  strings  of  an  iEolian  harp,  an  instrument 
(which  I  had  never  before  seen.  After  dinner, 

I  we  quaffed  an  honest  bottle. of  Madeira  wine, 
[without  the  irksome  labor  of  toasts,  healths 
lor  sentiments,  and  then  retired  into  his  study. 

II  was  no  sooner  entered  than  I  observed  a 
[coat  of  arms,  in  a  gilt  frame,  with  the  name 
|  of  John  Bartram.  The  novelty  of  such  a 
[decoration  in  such  a  place,  struck  me.  I 
[could  not  avoid  asking,  "  Does  the  Society  of 
■Friends  take  any  pride  in  those  armorial 

■  bearings,  which  sometimes  serve  as  marks  of 
■distinction  between  families,  and  much  oftener 
las  food  for  pride  and  ostentation  ?"  "  Thee 
I  must  know,"  said  he,  "  that  my  father  was 
I  a  Frenchman.*    He  brought  thi3  piece  of 

■  painting  over  with  him.  I  keep  it  as  a  piece 
lof  family  furniture,  and  as  a  memorial  of  his 

■  removal  hither." 

From  his  study,  we  went  into  the  garden, 


-*This  is  evidently  a  misapprehension  on  the  part 
tof  the  "  Russian  gentleman."  John  Bartram,  no 
doubt,  had  reference  to  his  remoter  ancestors,  the 
"  Norman  Frenchmen,"  who  "  came  with  William 
the  Conqueror"  and  "settled  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land."   See  his  letter  to  Archibald  Bartram,  anno 

mei. 


which  contained  a  great  variety  of  curious 
plants  and  shrubs  ;  some  grew  in  a  green- 
house, over  the  door  of  which  was  written 
these  lines  : 

£  Slave  to  no  sect,  who  takes  no  private  road, 
But  looks,  through  nature,  up  to  nature's  God." 

He  informed  me  that  he  had  often  followed 
General  Bouquet  to  Pillsbury,  with  the  view 
of  herborizing  ;  that  he  made  useful  collec- 
tions in  Virginia,  and  that  he  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  King  of  England  to  visit  the 
two  Floridas. 

Our  walks  and  botanical  observations  en- 
grossed so  much  of  our  time  that  the  sun 
was  almost  down,  ere  I  thought  of  returning 
to  Philadelphia.  I  regretted  that  the  day 
had  been  so  short,  as  I  had  not  spent  so 
rational  a  one  for  a  long  time  before.  I 
wanted  to  stay,  yet  was  doubtful  whether  it 
would  not  appear  improper,  being  an  utter 
stranger.  Knowing,  however,  that  I  was  visit- 
ing the  least  ceremonious  people  in  the  world, 
I  bluntly  informed  him  of  the  pleasure  I  had 
enjoyed,  and  with  the  desire. I  had  of  staying 
a  few  days  with  him.  "  Thou  art  as  welcome 
as  if  I  was  thy  father.  Thou  art  no  stranger. 
Thy  desire  of  knowledge ;  thy  being  a  for- 
eigner, besides,  entitleth  thee  to  consider  my 
house  as  thine  own,  as  long  as  thee  pleaseth. 
Use  thy  time  with  the  most  perfect  freedom. 
I,  too,  shall  do  so  myself."  I  thankfully  ac- 
cepted the  kind  invitation. 

We  went  to  view  his  favorite  bank.  He  showed 
me  the  principles  and  method  on  which  it  was 
erected;  and  we  walked  over  the  grounds 
which  had  been  already  drained.  The  whole 
store  of  nature's  kind  luxuriance  seemed  to 
have  been  exhausted  on  these  beautiful  mea- 
dows. He  made  me  count  the  amazing  num- 
ber of  cattle  and  horses  now  feeding  on  solid 
bottoms,  which  but  a  few  years  before  had 
been  covered  with  water.  Thence  we  rambled 
through  his  fields,  where  the  rightangular 
fences,  the  heaps  of  pitched  stones,  the  flour- 
ishing clover,  announced  the  best  husbandry, 
as  well  as  the  most  assiduous  attention.  His 
cows  were  then  returning  home,  deep-bellied, 
short-legged,  having  udders  ready  to  burst, 
seeking,  with  seeming  toil,  to  be  delivered 
from  the  great  exuberance  they  contained. 
He  next  showed  me  his  orchard,  formerly 
planted  on  a  barren,  sandy  soil,  but  long 
since  converted  into  one  of  the  richest  spots 
in  that  vicinage.  ' 

"  This,"  said  he,  "  is  altogether  the  fruit 
of  my  own  contrivance.  I  purchased,  some 
years  ago,  the  privilege  of  a  small  spring, 
about  a  mile  aud  a  half  from  hence,  which, 
at  a  considerable  expense,  I  have  brought  to 
this  reservoir ;  therein  I  throw  old  lime, 
ashes,  horse  dung,  &r..t  and  twice  a  week  I  let 
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it  run,  thus  impregnated.    I  regularly  spread 
on  this  ground,  in  the  fall,  old  hay,  straw, 
and  whatever  damaged  fodder  I  have  about 
my  barn.  By  these  simple  means,  I  mow,  one 
year  with  another,  fifty-three  hundreds  of  ex- 
cellent hay  per  acre,  from  a  soil  which  scar- 
cely produced  '  five  fingers '  [i.  e.,  cinquefoil, 
or  Potentilla  canandensis,  L.]  some  years  be 
fore."    "  This  is,  sir,  a  miracle  in  husbandry. 
Happy  the  country  which  is  cultivated  by  a 
society  of  men  whose  application  and  taste 
lead  them  to  prosecute  and  accomplish  useful 
works."    "  I  am  not  the  only  person  who  do 
these  things/'  he  said.     "Wherever  water 
can  be  had,  it  is  always  turned  to  that  im- 
ortant  use.    Wherever  a  farmer  can  water 
is  meadows,  the  greatest  crops  of  the  best 
hay,  and  excellent  after-grass,  are  the  sure 
rewards  of  his  labors.    With  the  banks  of 
my  meadow-ditches,  I  have  greatly  enriched 
my  upland  fields  ;  those  which  I  intend  to 
rest  for  a  few  years,  I  constantly  sow  with 
red  clover,  which  is  the  greatest  meliorator  of 
our  lands.    For  three  years  after,  they  yield 
abundant  pasture.    When  I  want  to  break 
up  my  clover  fields,  I  give  them  a  good  coat 
of  mud,  which  hath  been  exposed  to  the  se- 
verities of  three  or  four  of  our  winters.  This 
is  the  reason  that  I  commonly  reap  from 
twenty-eight  to  thirty-six  bushels  of  wheat  an 
acre.    My  flax,  oats  and  Indian  corn  I  raise 
in  the  same  proportion.    Wouldst  thee  in- 
form me  whether  the  inhabitants  of  thy  coun- 
try follow  the  same  methods  of  husbandry  ?" 
"  No,  sir ;  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  towns 
there  are  indeed  some  intelligent  farmers  who 
prosecute  their  rural  schemes  with  attention ; 
but  we  should  be  too  numerous,  too  happy,  too 
powerful  a  people,  if  it  were  possible  for  the 
whole  Russian  Empire  to  be  cultivated  like 
the  province  of  Pennsylvania.  Our  lands  are 
so  unequally  divided,  and  so  few  of  our  far- 
mers are  possessors  of  the  soil  they  till,  that 
they  cannot  execute  plans  of  husbandry  with 
the  same  vigor  as  you  do,  who  hold  yours,  as 
it  were,  from  the  Master  of  Nature,  unen- 
cumbered and  free."     "  O  America !"  ex- 
claimed I,  "  thou  knowest  not,  as  yet,  the 
whole  extent  of  thy  happiness.    The  founda- 
tion of  thy  civil  polity  must  lead  thee,  in  a 
few  years,  to  a  degree  of  population  and  power 
which  Europe  little  thinks  of."    "Long  be- 
fore this  happens,"  answered  the  good  man, 
"  we  shall  rest  beneath  the  turf.    It  is  vain 
for  mortals  to  be  presumptuous  in  their  con- 
jectures. Our  country  is,  no  doubt,  the  cradle 
of  an  extensive  future  population.    The  old 
world  is  growing  weary  of  its  inhabitants ; 
*  they  must  come  here  to  flee  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  great.    But  doth  thee  not  imagine  that 
the  great,  in  the  course  of  years,  will  come 
over  here  also  ?  for  it  is  the  misfortune  of  all 


societies  everywhere  to  hear  of  great  men, 
great  rulers  and  of  great  tyrants." 

"My  dear  sir,"  I  replied,  "tyranny  never 
can  take  a  strong  hold  in  this  country ;  the 
land  is  too  wisely  distributed.  It  is  poverty 
in  Europe  that  makes  slaves."  "Friend  Iwan, 
as  I  make  no  doubt  thee  understandeth  the 
Latin  tongue,  read  this  kind  epistle  which 
the  good  Queen  of  Sweden,  Ulrica,  sent  me  a 
few  years  ago.  Good  woman  !  that  she  should 
think,  in  her  palace  at  Stockholm,  of  poor 
John  Bartram,  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill, appeareth  to  me  very  strange." 

(To  be  concluded.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
TO  THE  MINISTERS  IN  THE  SOCIETY  OF 
FRIENDS. 

I  believe,  dear  friends,  that  it  is  in  the 
spirit  of  love  that  I  feel  concerned  to  address 
you ;  and,  in  doing  so,  I  desire  "  not  to  hurt 
the  oil  nor  the  wine  "  in  any  sincere  traveler 
Zionward. 

I  apprehend  it  will  be  acknowledged  by 
all  within  the  pale  of  our  religious  Society, 
that  a  living  Gospel  ministry  is  a  great  bless- 
ing to  the  church,  hence  the  importance  that, 
before  you  attempt  to  minister  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the  people,  you  should  carefully  ob- 
serve the  injunction  of  the  blessed  Master  to 
the  disciples,  "  Tarry  at  Jerusalem  until  ye 
be  endued  with  power  from  on  high."  You 
will  then  witness  a  qualification  to  minister 
availingly  to  those  who  hear,  and  without 
this  qualification  your  offerings  will  not  profit 
the  people ;  nay,  they  will  be  as  "  sounding 
brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal." 

May  it,  then,  be  your  concern,  oftener  than 
the  returning  morning,  to  humbly  sit  at  the 
feet  of  your  Divine  Master,  seeking  to  know 
His  will  concerning  you,  remembering  that  j 
when  He  sends  forth  His  servants  on  Gospel 
errands,  He  will  go  with  them,  and  be  unto 
them  "  mouth  and  wisdom,  tongue  and  utter-  j 
ance,"  and  enable  them  to  go  down  as  into 
the  very  bottom  of  Jordan,  and  to  bring  up 
from  thence  "  living  stones  of  memorial,"  to 
the  peace  of  their  own  minds,  and  to  the 
praise  of  the  blessed  Head  of  the  church. 

Be  not  afraid,  I  beseech  you,  of  sitting  in 
silence  in  meetings,  notwithstanding  those 
present  may  be  desirous  of  hearing  preaching ; 
for  unless  you  are  divinely  commissioned  to 
preach,  Christ  (in  them)  will  not  be  raised. 
The  apostle  says  :  "  If  Christ  be  not  risen, 
then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and  your  faith  also 
is  vain."  Again,  the  Lord's  prophet  declared : 
"Behold!  all  ye  that  kindle  a  fire,  that  com- 
pass yourselves  about  with  sparks,  and  walk 
in  the  light  of  your  fire  and  in  the  sparks 
that  ye  have  kindled,  this,shall  ye  have  of  My 
hand,  ye  shall  lie  down  in  sorrow." 
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Oh,  that  this  may  never  be  the  experience 
of  any  upon  whose  head  the  "anointing  oil" 
has  been  poured,  and  who  may  have  furnished 
evidence  of  being  commissioned  to  preach 
the  everlasting  Gospel ! 

May  you,  dear  friends,  often  recur  to  the 
days  of  your  espousals,  keeping  close  to  your 
Heavenly  Guide  ;  for  your  ministry  will  then 
have  a  baptising  effect,  and  those  who  minis- 
ter, and  they  who  hear,  will  be  edified  together; 
and  when  it  can  be,  consistent  with  the  peace 
of  your  own  minds,  let  your  communications 
be  as  brief  as  may  be,  or,  in  other  language, 

let  your  words  be  few  and  savory."  Thus 
will  you  experience  preservation  and  a  growth 
k<  in  the  ever- blessed  Truth,  and,  by  your  ded- 
ication and  attention  to  the  Teacher  "  Who 
teaches  as  never  man  taught,"  you  will  be- 
•come  as  "polished  shafts,"  yea,  "pillars  in 
the  Lord's  house,  that  shall  go  no  more  out " ; 
and  there  will  be  a  putting  of  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  building  up  the  waste  places  in 
our  Zion,  and  in  enabling  her  to  shake  her- 
self from  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  again  to 
put  on  her  beautiful  garments. 

And  now,  in  the  feeling  of  love,  I  bid  you 
farewell.  C. 

Fourth  month  Ibth,  1875. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  MARY  F. 
BURR. 

Prepared  for  Germantown  First-day  School  and  Bible 
Class,  and  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Fhiladdphia 
First-day  School  Association,  Fourth  mo.  llth,  1875. 

This  dear  "lamb  of  the  fold"  who  was 
removed  from  our  midst  Third  month  22d, 
1875,  was  the  daughter  of  David  T.,  and  the 
late  Caroline  E.  Burr,  of  Germantown. 

She  was  in  her  25th  year,  and,  though  her 
life  was  short,  her  friends  feel  it  has  been  such 
a,  bright  example,  it  is  but  just  to  her  to  give 
a  little  sketch  of  it.  She  early  evinced  a 
strong  conscientiousness  and  love  for  religion 
;and  good  works. 

Her  mother  being  in  delicate  health,  the 
care  of  a  younger  sister  and  brother  com- 
menced when  she  was  but  ten  years  old  ;  and  a 
few  years  later  her  mother  was  removed  by 
death.  Though  bereft  of  the  maternal  care 
and  counsel,  Mary  early  developed  those 
womanly  feelings  that  enabled  her  to  take 
the  place  of  mother  to  the  children  and  com- 
panion to  her  father  and  older  brother.  ^  For 
them  her  untiring  devotion  and  sacrificing 
love  were  manifested  until  the  closing  mo- 
ments of  her  life,  when  she  wanted  her  father 
to  retire,  that  he  might  not  see  her  suffering. 
She  was  at  one  time  strongly  urged  to  unite 
with  a  different  church  organization,  but  she 
aid  not  feel  that  the  form  there  observed  gave 
her  the  soul-peace  she  found  in  the  solemn  qui- 
etness of  Friends'  meetings.    She  applied  to 


Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting  to  become  a 
member  about  four  years  ago,  and  was  gladly 
welcomed  as  such  ;  she  had  been  a  regular  at- 
tender  for  a  long  time  before,  and  had  taken 
a  deep  interest  in  the  "Bible  class."  After- 
ward she  felt  called  to  take  part  in  the  First- 
day  school,  where  she  remained  a  faithful 
worker  and  beloved  teacher,  until  her  failing 
health  would  no  longer  permit  her  to  attend. 
For  two  years  she  was  an  earnest  assistant  in 
the  "Sewing  School."  Being  very  uncomplain- 
ing, her  health  was  much  impaired  before  her 
friends  were  aware  of  it.  The  same  patient 
endurance  characterized  her  whole  illness  ; 
she  was  not  known  to  utter  a  complaint  in  all 
the  months  she  suffered,  even  though  she  be- 
came too  weak  to  see  any  of  her  relatives 
and  friends,  except  those  who  were  privileged 
to  wait  upon  her. 

She  was  able  to  talk  but  little  for  a 
long  time,  but  her  remarks  showed  how  en- 
tirely she  had  given  up  all  worldly  things, 
and  that  she  was  convinced  of  the  shallow- 
ness of  outward  adornment  and  show. 

She  requested  to  be  prepared  for  burial  in 
simplicity,  and  said,  "  I  love  flowers,  and  you 
may  put  as  many  as  you  like  in  the  room,  but 
I  do  not  want  a  cross  or  a  wreath  about  me." 
These  symbols  bore  no  spiritual  meaning  to 
her.  As  in  earthly  life  she  had  "  let  her 
light  shine,"  so  those  who  knew  her  best  feel 
most  assured  that  her  spirit  "  shines  steadily 
on,  like  a  star,"  in  that  atmosphere  of  hap- 
piness which  we  are  all  hoping  to  enter  when 
the  Great  Loving  Shepherd  shall  call  ua 
home  to  lie  down  in  His  green  pastures. 
Fourth  mo.  5th}  1875. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  PERPETUATION  OF  OUR  RELIGIOUS 
SOCIETY. 

Feeling  a  deep  interest  in  the  principle! 
upon  which  the  Society  of  Friends  is  founded, 
and  an  earnest  desire  that  those  principles 
may  be  maintained  in  their  purity,  and  be- 
come so  widespread  in  their  influence  for 
good,  that  the  whole  human  family  may  ul- 
timately be  benefited  thereby,  I  am  led  with 
great  hesitation,  knowing  my  inability  to 
properly  handle  the  subject,  to  inquire  whether 
our  Society  fulfills  its  whole  duty  in  the 
necessary  effort  to  maintain  and  promulgate 
them. 

When  I  speak  of  principles,  I  mean  prin- 
ciples, and  not  the  forms  of  our  Society.  I 
mean  brotherly  love,  kindness,  charity,  mercy, 
truth,  justice,  and,  above  all,  that  great  truth 
which  guarantees  these  qualities  to  every  hu- 
man soul,  that  God  is  the  teacher  of  His  peo- 
ple Himself. 

We  have,  by  the  personal  experiences  of 
I  many,  proved  that  these  glorious  principles  are 
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eternal — therefore,  that  they  existed  before 
there  were  sects,  or,  forms  or  books  of  any- 
kind — and  believing  this,  are  we  not  remiss, 
if  we  do  not  use  every  effort,  not  only  to  re- 
tain our  members  within  the  Society,  but  to 
so  impress  upon  the  minds  of  all  we  meet,  by 
the  purity  of  our  lives,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
principles  by  which  we  are  actuated,  that  they 
may  also  become  members  with  us  ? 

I  have  now  arrived  at  the  concern  which 
has  been  on  my  mind  for  a  long  time,  and 
which  is  the  immediate  cause  of  this  article.. 
"  How  is  our  Society  as  an  organization  to 
be  maintained  and  perpetuated  ?" 

Those  who  have  conducted  the  affairs  of 
the  Society  are  growing  old — are  passing  and 
must  pass  away.  In  our  Monthly  Meetings 
most  of  the  business  is  done  by  those  who 
are  far  advanced  in  life ;  in  a  very  short 
time,  these  will  be  no  longer  with  us. 

It  therefore  necessarily  follows  that ,  unless 
the  young  members  take  an  active  interest  in 
its  condition  and  welfare,  the  organization 
cannot  be  continued.  How,  then,  are  we  to 
induce  the  young  people  to  take  sufficient  in- 
terest to  attend  our  business  meetings,  and 
become  active  workers  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Church  ? 

Now,  I  speak  from  personal  knowledge, 
when  I  say,  that  Friends  have  no  idea  how 
many  young  meb  of  this  city  do  feel  an  in- 
terest, and  earnestly  desire  an  opportunity  to 
mingle  with  them  in  the  business  meetings, 
and  would  gladly  take  a  portion  of  the  labor 
on  their  shoulders  ;  but  they  cannot  do  so 
while  these  meetings  are  held  in  the  day  time, 
and  at  a  time  of  day  which  is  most  incon- 
venient. 

Friends  of  middle  and  advanced  age,  who 
have  accumulated  sufficient  means  to  give 
them  leisure,  and  others  who  may  be  in 
business  of  their  own,  where  they  can  ar- 
range their  affairs  to  suit,  tell  us  that  if  we 
really  felt  the  true  desire  to  attend  the  bus- 
iness meetings,  the  way  would  open  to  us. 

Now,  Friends,  that  is  a  mistake — the  way 
may  have  opened  to  you,  when  you  were 
young — when  nearly  all  young  Friends  were 
employed  by  members  of  our  own  Society, 
and  the  employers  desired  that  all  should  at- 
tend their  meetings  ;  but  the  world  has  turned 
round  several  thousand  times  since  then,  and 
the  position  of  the  present  generation  of  young 
men,  members  with  us,  is  totally  different. 

Take  the  membership  of  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ings of  Philadelphia.  How  many  of  the 
young  men  are  in  business  for  themselves,  or 
employed  by  Friends  ?  How  many  are  em- 
ployees of  persons  of  various  other  denom- 
inations ? 

Now,  while  the  latter  might  obtain  permis- 
sion to  attend  meetings  in  the  middle  of  the 


Week,  their  employers,  while  they  gave  their 
consent,  would  be  very  much  inconvenienced^ 
being  at  a  time  of  day  when  they  could  least 
be  spared,  and  would  have  no  sympathy  with 
us,  because  they,  knowing  that  all  other  re- 
ligious societies  have  their  meetings  for  bus- 
iness in  the  evening,  would  think  that  ours 
could  be  done  as  well  at  that  time.  And 
why  cannot  ours  be  held  in  the  evening  as 
well  as  others  ?  I  have  heard  only  one  ob- 
jection that  could  be  of  any  weight,  and  thafe 
is  that  the  aged,  and  the  women  Friends^ 
could  not  attend  at  that  time. 

I  think  that  any  one  who  has  been  at  the 
meetings  for  worship,  held  on  Third  day  even- 
ings the  past  winter,  will  agree  with  me,  that 
even  that  one  objection  need  not  prevent. 

This  concern  has  rested  with  me  for  several 
years,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  give  expres- 
sion to  it,  so  as  to  be  understood. 

I  would  have  preferred  to  do  so  in  the 
Monthly  Meeting,  but  being  one  of  those  em- 
ployees who  has  asked  permission  to  attend,, 
and  the  consent  withheld,  I  commit  it  to  the- 
Intelligencer  with  the  hope  that  some  who 
may  have  felt  as  I,  will  agitate  the  subject, 
so  that  whatever  may  come  of  it,  the  result 
will  be  to  the  benefit  and  welfare  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  H. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
BUSINESS  MEETINGS. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  the  communica- 
tion on  the  subject  of  "  Women's  Meetings,"" 
in  the  Intelligencer  of  Fourth  month  17th. 
It  is  a  word  fitly  spoken,  and  I  trust  it  will 
meet  with  proper  consideration.  I  was  im- 
pressed with  the  argument  that,  "if  it  had 
alwa\s  been  our  practice  to  hold  our  business 
meetings  together,  no  sane  Friend  would  now 
advocate  a  separation."  The  conditions  of 
society  are  constantly  changing  and  improv- 
ing, and  there  no  longer  exists  any  satisfac- 
tory reason  for  this  separation  of  the  sexes 
in  business  meetings.  To  the  outside  public 
it  must  seem  very  inconsistent  that  a  Society 
so  prominent  for  its  advocacy  of  equal  rights 
and  the  co  education  of  the  sexes,  should 
draw  the  line  of  separation  so  strongly  m 
this  one  particular.  The  argument  of  the  de- 
fenders of  this  custom  is,  that  it  does  allow 
women  to  have  equal  rights.  But  is  this 
really  so  ?  In  looking  over  our  Discipline,  I 
find  only  two  or  three  unimportant  subjects 
on  which  women  act  without  reference  to  the- 
men ;  such  as  relieving  the  poor,  appointing 
representatives,  etc. 

Would  there  be  any  impropriety  in  doing 
this  in  open  meetings  ?  On  the  most  delicate 
subject  of  all — "Offenders  of  their  own  sex," 
after  dealing  with  them,  the  women  have  to 
report  to  the  men's  meeting,  and  that  becomes 
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the  final  court  of  appeal !  I  really  cannot 
see  the  great  "  privilege  "  of  women  holding 
their  meetings  separate,  while  there  is  cer- 
tainly much  loss  of  power  and  life  on  both 
sides  by  division  of  numerical  strength.  In 
whatever  matters  men  and  women  act  unit- 
edly, their  interest  and  usefulness  are  increased. 
We  read  that  from  the  second  to  the  sixteenth 
century  Mohammedans  surpassed  Christians 
in  the  pursuit  and  attainment  of  knowledge, 
for  the  reason  that  the  Christians  were  afraid 
of  new  ideas  conflicting  with  the  authority  of 
the  Fathers.  I  feel  apprehensive  that  the 
Society  of  Friends  are  in  similar  danger  now 
of  standing  still.  There  is  a  fear  of  doing 
away  with  rules  laid  down  by  the  founders  of 
our.  Society,  the  necessity  for  which  no  longer 
exists,  and  which  were  certainly  never  in- 
tended by  them  to  be  unchangeable  laws. 
One  of  the  mo3t  profound  thinkers  of  the 
present  day  says :  "  Our  opinions  on  every 
subject  are  continually  liable  to  modification, 
from  the  irresistible  advance  of  human  know- 
ledge and  the  progressive  development  of 
man."  C.  S.  W. 

Bristol,  Fourth  month  20th,  1875. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
LOCAL  INFORMATION. 
Jerseyville,  III.,  Fourth  month  9th. 
"We  have  had  a  cold,  dry  winter,  with  more 
snow  than  usual  lying  on  the  ground.  Wells 
and  streams  are  very  low.    The  wheat  crop 
around  here  will  be  light,  so  much  of  it  is 
winter-killed.  The  grass  looks  green,  and  the 
oats  are  coming  up. 

•  There  are  a  very  few  Friends  here,  and 
nearly  all  belong  to  the  other  branch  of  our 
Society.  I  have  been  living  in  this  section 
twenty-six  years.  Two  years  ago  I  attended 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  It  was  good 
to  be  there.  It  had  been  twenty-one  years 
since  I  was  at  a  Friends'  meeting.  I  have 
often  wanted  to  have  some  of  our  ministers 
come  this  way.  There  has  never  been  a 
Friend  to  preach  in  Jerseyville.  There  is  a 
meeting  at  Bloomington,  but  that  is  a  great 
way  off.  M.  A.  Armstrong. 

New  Sharon,  Iowa,  Fourth  month  13th. 

After  the  Committee  had  mailed  what  in- 
formation they  thought  sufficient  in  regard  to 
our  Western  sufferers,  I  received  the  Intel- 
ligencer of  Fourth  month  10th,  containing 
the  information  given  by  Jacob  M.  Troth,  in 
regard  to  the  Nebraska  needs.  We  are  in 
communication  with  nearly  every  county  in 
Kansas  ;  have  sent  to  that  State  from  this 
place  three  car  loads  of  provisions,  besides 
numerous  packages  and  several  hundred  dol- 
lars in  money. 

The  Legislature  of  Kansas  adjourned  with- 
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out  rendering  ajay  relief.  They  did  pass  a 
bill  allowing  counties  and  township3  to  issue 
bonds  to  purchase  seed.  Then,  after  they  ad- 
journed, the  bill  was  pronounced  illegal,  and, 
consequently,  the  banks  will  not  negotiate 
the  bonds.  It  is  feared  we  shall  have  to  help 
them  another  year,  in  consequence  of  their 
not  getting  seed. 

Famine  actually  exists  in  some  parti  >f 
that  State.  Friends  of  both  branches  of  the 
Society  thought  it  best  to  have  bank  checks 
forwarded  here  to  myself,  or  either  of  the 
others  of  the  Committee,  as  we  would  be  like- 
ly to  know  the  general  wants  batter  than  per- 
sons in  any  one  locality  in  Kansas. 

Respectfully  thy  friend, 

Borden  Stanton. 

Reference:  Joseph  A.  Dugdale,  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, Iowa ;  Isaac  Darlington,  West  Chester, 
Pa. ;  Elwood  B.  Conrad,  Salem,  N.  J. 


GREEN  STREE1  PREPARATIVE  MEETING. 

The  last  Preparative  Meeting  of  Friei.  li , 
held  at  Green  street,  was  an  unusually  inter- 
esting occasion. 

Being  the  established  time  for  answer; mi; 
all  the  Queries,  a  number  of  them  elicited 
considerable  comment.  The  seventh  claim ed 
especial  attention.  The  extravagance  of  the 
times  was  referred  to,  and  while  it  wa3  ad- 
mitted that  very  few  members  of  our  Socii  I J \ 
as  compared  with  the  whole  number  engaged 
in  active  business,  "failed"  in  these  business 
enterprises,  and  were  thus  unable  to  pay  their 
debts;  yet,  the  painful  situation  of  many  who 
had  lived  in  apparent  affluence,  upon  the  re- 
moval of  the  head  of  the  family  by  death, 
and  the  penniless  condition  of  the  survivors, 
induced  by  the  extravagance  previously  in- 
dulged in,  were  forcibly  brought  into  view. 
These  remarks  furnished  food  for  serious  re- 
flection. 

One  Friend  referred  to  the  want  of  moder- 
ation on  the  occasion  of  funerals,  and  feared 
this  was  on  the  increase— instancing  the  ex- 
pensive caskets,  great  profusion  of  flowers,  etc. 

Allusion  was  also  made  by  another  to  the 
hearses  now  so  generally  used  at  our  funerals. 
The  speaker  referred  to  that  owned  by  the 
Society  in  this  city  as  being  objectionable  to 
Friends  generally  ;  with  this  feeling  he  had 
no  controversy.  But  he  called  attention  to 
the  ornamentation  of  those  first  referred  to. 
He  had  seen  the  remains  of  plain,  consistent, 
aged  Friends  borne  to  our  ground  at  Fair 
Hill  in  hearses  with  inside  trappings ;  and,  m 
some  instances,  these  black  hangings  even  in- 
terspersed with  white,  in  accordance  with  the 
modern  insignia  of  mourning. 

The  survivors  were  not  charged  with  order- 
ing, or  even  desiring  this  arrangement;  doubt- 
less, in  many  instances,  were  not  cognizant  ot 
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it.  These  were  seasons  of  affliction,  during 
which  it  was  difficult  for  the  mourners  to  col- 
lect their  thoughts ;  but  to  be  consistent  with 
our  testimony  to  plainness  and  moderation,  it 
should  be  made  the  positive  duty  of  our  un- 
dertakers to  see  that  these  superfluous  cur- 
tains, which  could  be  of  no  possible  use  in- 
side of  a  glass  enclosure,  were  removed  be- 
fore these  hearses  were  used  at  any  of  our 
funerals. 

The  difficulties  attendant  on  the  carrying  out 
of  our  testimonies  on  this  delicate  subject  were 
referred  to  and  admitted ;  but,  it  was  thought, 
a  freedom  of  individual  expression,  in  all 
kindness  (and  nothing  but  kindness  was  man- 
ifested during  its  examination),  would  do 
much  to  produce  the  desired  result. 

The  above  is  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of 
the  exercises  of  the  meeting.  It  is  now  re- 
called that  one  Friend  alluded  to  the  custom 
which  was  on  the  increase  amongst  us,  more 
particularly  with  women,  of  adopting  a 
black  costume  after  the  death  of  a  near  rela- 
tive, not,  possibly,  a  decided  suit  of  mourning, 
as  the  world  has  it,  but  in  very  close  proxim- 
ity or  conformity  to  it. 

The  writer  is  in  accord  with  all  these  exer- 
cises, and  has,  as  occasion  offered,  frequently 
expressed,  both  in  public  and  private,  his 
concern  on  these  points.  His  only  object  in 
preparing  this  article  is  to  awaken  Friends 
to  renewed  care  in  the  maintenance  of  these 
testimonies;  and  he  ardently  hopes  some  good 
may  arise  from  the  agitation  of  these  subjects. 

It  may  be  well  to  add,  that  this  concern 
arose  before  the  article  in  the  Intelligencer  of 
the  17th  inst.,  on  "  Funerals,"  was  published  ; 
they  could  not  have  been  induced  by  a  per- 
usal thereof.  Each  was  independent  of  the 
other.  J.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia,  Fourth  month  1875. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  3,  1875. 


Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. — The 
near  approach  of  the  time  for  holding  our 
Yearly  Meeting  offers  suitable  opportunity  for 
suggestions  and  reflections  pertinent  to  the 
occasion.  This  Yearly  Meeting  is  one  of  the 
largest  body  of  Friends  that  meets  on  this 
continent — the  women's  branch  being  prob- 
ably the  largest  religious  organization  of 
women  in  the  world.  The  subject  of  a  divi- 
sion of  the  meeting  has  been  agitated  for 
some  time  past,  and  essays  and  communica- 
tions have  appeared  in  our  columns  favoring 
such  a 'movement.    There  is  no  doubt  that 


the  usefulness  and  prosperity  of  the  meet- 
ing would  be  greatly  increased  by  a  wise  re- 
arrangement of  the  Quarterly  Meetings  that 
compose  it  into  two  or  more  Yearly  Meetings. 
It  is  a  matter  that  requires  clear  and  cool  de- 
liberation, and  cannot  be  accomplished  with- 
out the  exercise  of  much  forbearance  and 
Christian  charity. 

It  is  well  for  the  Quarterly  Meetings  to 
turn  their  attention  to  this  matter,  as  the 
crowded  condition  of  women's  meeting  and 
the  difficulty  of  hearing  distinctly  what  is 
transpiring  at  the  extremity  of  the  house,  from 
the  unavoidable  stir  and  commotion  around 
the  doors,  are  serious  hindrances  to  the  quiet 
order  in  our  gatherings  that  is  so  essential 
to  the  proper  exercise  of  disciplinary  powers, 
and  the  waiting  for  Divine  guidance  in  our 
deliberations. 

Important  questions  will  be  brought  up 
from  some  of  the  constituent  meetings,  and 
doubtless  there  will  be  much  said  for  and 
against  these  ;  but,  if  there  is  an  earnest, 
prayerful  desire  for  a  moving  forward,  as 
Best  Wisdom  points  the  way,  all  that  may  be 
said  will  only  lead  to  a  clearer  and  fuller 
understanding  of  the  subjects,  and  those  who 
take  part  in  the  deliberations  will  be  better 
able  to  come  to  a  judgment. 

While,  in  our  anxiety  to  see  some  special 
object  that  is  dear  to  ourselves  favorably  con- 
sidered, we  are,  at  times,  in  much  danger  of 
forestalling  the  design  and  intent  of  our  ex- 
ercise by  unduly  pressing  it  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  meeting  ;  this  course  has  hindered 
rather  than  hastened  the  accomplishment  of 
many  wise  and  useful  measures. 

Remembering  the  everlasting  patience  of 
Him  to  whom  we  owe  allegiance,  let  us  seek 
to  be  clothed  with  a  spirit,  that,  doing  with 
our  might  whatever  is  found  to  be  required, 
can  yet,  in  the  plenitude  of  a  faith  that  must 
ultimately  triumph,  bide  the  time,  in  the  full 
assurance  that,  when  we  have  performed  our; 
little  part,  our  Great  Judge  will  accept  the 
service,  be  it  ever  so  humble,  and  release  us( 
from  further  obligation. 

In  the  meeting  so  soon  to  be  held,  women,  I 
for  the  first  time,  will  take  their  place  in  the 
Eepresentative  Committee.  Other  Yearly 
Meetings  have  been  for  some  years  repre 
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rented  by  both  men  and  women.  We  regard 
',his  movement  as  necessary  to  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  both  branches, 
»nd  there  appears  to  have  been  nothing  in 
;he  Discipline  to  prevent  their  appointment. 

The  consideration  of  the  changes  in  the 
Book  of  Discipline  necessary  to  place  women's 
neeting  on  the  same  footing  as  men's,  will 
ilso  claim  the  time  and  attention  of  the  ap- 
)roaching  meeting,  and  it  is  well  for  women 
;o  give  the  subject  serious  thought,  that,  when 
;he  final  judgment  is  called  for,  they  may 
Dave  an  intelligent  understanding  of  it,  and 
ae  competent  to  give  expression  thereto. 

There  is  one  caution  that  we  feel  at  liberty 
;o  offer.  Let  those  who  speak  to  the  business 
jndeavor  to  be  brief  and  to  the  point.  In  so 
;arge  a  body  there  are  many  exercised  minds, 
and  if  these  who  are  accustomed  to  speak  fre- 
quently, consume  an  undue  portion  of  the 
time,  the  meeting  is  thereby  deprived  of  ex- 
Brcises  that  ought  to  be  laid  before  it,  and 
i,  suffers  loss  in  consequence. 

Eternal  Punishment. — We  see  no  rea- 
son to  change  the  opinion  expressed  in  a 
Former  number,  that  discussion  in  our  paper 
tor  and  against  the  doctrine  of  Eternal 
Punishment  is  not  likely  to  be  profitable. 
As  regards  the  effect  of  the  doctrine  on 
3onduct,  the  fear  of  eternal  punishment 
may  have  the  effect  of  deterring  some  from 
ihe  commission  of  sin;  and,  if  these  cannot 
ippreciate  any  higher  motive,  we  may  leave 
:hem  to  the  lower  one,  for  it  is  a  low  motive, 
md  could  not  be  sincerely  urged  by  one  who 
bad  full  faith  in  the  omnipotence  and  beauty 
bf  Goodness  and  Love. 

Most  of  the  reasoning  in  support  of  this 
loctrine  is  drawn  from  the  immutability  of 
.he  Divine  laws.  As  regards  their  operation 
n  this  life,  we  can  speak  confidently,  from  ex- 
perience and  observation,  and  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  too,  that  in  their  very  nature  they 
ire  immutable.  But  in  regard  to  their  ad- 
ministration in  a  state  of  being  entirely  differ- 
ent from  the  present,  we  can  only  speculate, 
the  conclusions  we  come  to  being  determined 
Dy  our  different  mental  characteristics.  We 
inow  that  the  consequences  resulting  from  a 
Eolation  of  the  Divine  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  our  physical  nature  are  irretrievable  ; 


that  no  amount  of  repentance  and  amendment 
can  fully  restore  the  vital  energy  that  has 
been  impaired  by  sin.  But  we  know  that  re- 
pentance and  amendment  can  restore  the  soul 
to  the  Divine  favor,  causing  it  to  endure  with 
meekness  the  suffering  it  has  brought  upon  it- 
self, and  vindicating  the  Divine  mercy,  in  that 
suffering  has  brought  amendment. 

One  of  our  esteemed  correspondents,  writing 
on  this  subject,  cites  the  parable  of  the  "  rich 
man  and  Lazarus "  as  confirmatory  of  the 
doctrine  of  Eternal  Punishment;  but  we  would 
remind  him,  that  any  argument  drawn  from 
Eastern  figures  of  speech  addressed  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  Jews,  would  equally  establish 
the  idea  that  the  happiness  of  heaven  is  to 
"  lie  in  Abraham's  bosom,"  and  that  future 
punishment  is  corporeal.  The  latter  part  of 
that  parable  would  seem  to  be  a  strong  pre- 
sumption against  the  doctrine  in  question. 
The  rich  man,  after  imploring  some  relief  from 
the  tortures  he  was  suffering,  and  finding  that 
none  could  be  obtained,  that  the  gulf  was  im- 
passable, then  requests  that  Lazarus  may  be 
sent  to  some  of  his  near  kindred  to  warn  them 
"  lest  they  too  come  into  this  place  of  torment." 

Can  we  conceive  that  He  who  warms  the 
hearts  of  His  devoted  children  with  a  desire 
to  fan  the  least  spark  of  Divine  life  in  their 
fellow  beings  into  a  flame,  would  condemn  to 
eternal  torment  one  who  could  so  far  forget 
his  own  sufferings  as  to  beseech  that  his  breth- 
ren might  be  spared  them. 

One  of  our  correspondents,  who  has  consci- 
entiously adopted  the  belief  that  ail  punish- 
ment inflicted  by  our  Heavenly  Father, 
whether  in  this  world  or  the  next,  must  be  re- 
formatory and  not  vindicative, 

"  That  nothing  can  be  good  in  Him, 
That  evil  is  in  me," 

would  be  glad  to  use  our  pages  in  advocacy 
of  his  views ;  but,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  at  least 
doubtful  whether  the  controversy  would  be 
profitable.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  have 
thought  we  should  not  have  published  the  first 
article  on  this  subject ;  we  are  inclined  to  that 
thought  ourselves.  Speculations  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  unknown  world  may  be  in- 
nocently indulged  in  by  individuals  if  they 
tend  to  comfort,  or  as  incentives  to  goodness  ; 
such,  for  instance,  is  the  hope  of  a  reunion 
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with  the  dear  ones  who  have  left  us ;  but  they 
are  scarcely  matters  for  argument.  In  the 
obscurity  in  which  that  world  is  left,  we  may 
well  fall  back  upon  implicit  faith,  with  the 
query,  "  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
do  right?" 


MARRIED. 

DUTTON — VANNESS. — At  the  residence  of  the 
bride's  parents,  by  Friends'  ceremony,  Sarah  Dutton, 
daughter  of  William  C.  and  Elizabeth  S.  Dutton, 
to  John  G.  Vanness,  son  of  James  H.  and  Lemira 
Vanness,  all  of  the  town  of  Waterloo,  Seneca 
county,  New  York. 


DIED. 

ADAMS. — On  the  3d  of  Fourth  month,  1875,  in 
DeRuyter,  Madison  county,New  York,  Ann  6.,  widow 
of  David  Adam s,  in  the  8 1  st  year  of  her  age ;  a  mem- 
ber and  Elder  of  DeRuyter  Monthly  Meeting. 

WRIGHT. — On  the  26th  of  Third  month,  1875,  in 
DeRuyter,  Madison  county  New  York,  Samuel  Wright 
in  the  72d  year  of  his  age  ;  also  a  member  of  DeRuy- 
tey  Monthly  Meeting. 

The  death  of  these  two  prominent  members  will 
be  severely  felt  by  this  Monthly  Meeting. 

WILLIAMS.— On  the  31st  of  JThird  month,  1875, 
Elizabeth  Williams,  widow  of  Anthony  Williams,  in 
the  83d  year  of  her  age  ;  for  many  years  a  worthy 
Elder  of  Abington  Monthly  Meeting.  Her  example 
will  live  in  the  hearts  of  her  children  and  others 
that  have  been  reared  under  her  care,  and  these  will 
call  her  blessed. 

SEAMAN— At  Jerusalem,  Long  Island,  on  the  2d 
of  Fourth  month,  1875,  Ardon  Seaman,  in  the  80th 
year  of  his  age  ;  an  approved  minister  for  many 
years. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
No.  45. 
(Continued  from  page  141.) 


OUR  FIB  ST  WEEK  ON  THE  NILE. 

The  morning  of  the  28th  rises  bright  and 
breezy,  and  we  sail  onward  swiftly,  about  7 
o'clock  meeting  and  saluting  the  Cook  steamer 
on  her  way  downward  to  Cairo.  And  now, 
with  alternate  breeze  and  calm,  the  day  wears 
on,  till  at  length  we  find  ourselves  grounded 
again  on  a  sand-bank.  Then  is  aroused  the 
wrath  of  our  captain,  the  Reis  Mohammed, 
and  he  proceeds  to  rebuke  the  recreant  steers- 
man. "  Reis  Said  !  I  have  no  pleasure  in  my 
existence !  You  are  thinking  too  much  of 
your  wife  and  your  children,  and  you  think 
not  of  steering  the  boat.  You  see  that  boat 
before  us— it  is  a  mere  shell ;  where  it  goes  we 
cannot  go.  By  getting  on  the  sand-banks  we 
get  not  up  the  river.  Now,  will  you  give  up 
thinking  of  your  wife  and  steer  the  boat 
well  ?  if  not,  I  will  do  it  myself!"  And  Mo- 
hammed seizes  the  helm.  Said,  much  grieved 


with  the  rebuke,  accedes  to  the  wishes  of  his 
chief;  agrees  to  give  up  contemplating  the1 
joys  of  his  domestic  life,  and  to  be  more  mind-! 
ful  of  his  present  duties  ;  so  they  have  coffee1 
together,  and  the  men  pole  and  push,  calling 
on  Allah  and  the  Prophet,  and  we  are  ofl 
again.  We  read,  talk,  write,  sketch,  and  the  ie 
time  is  not  heavy  on  our  hands.  The  day  dies  Et 
away,  and  night  cometh  again. 

The  next  morning  finds  us  utterly  becalmed  'v 
— not  a  ripple  on  the  face  of  the  broad  river.  w 
Our  picturesque,  white-turbaned,  blue-gowned 
crew  leap  out  on  the  low  shore,  and  drag  us  ' 
slowly  onward  so  long  as  the  bank  accommo-  'e 
dates  them  with  a  tow-path.  But  now  we  d 
come  to  a  low  place  from  which  the  annual  { 
inundation  has  not  subsided,  and  here  we  e' 
must  await  a  breeze  till  we  can  pass  the  bay  'e 
and  find  a  tow-path  beyond.  So  we  make  80 
very  slight  progress,  indeed,  and  our  gentle-  SD 
men  take  the  opportunity  to  go  on  shore  anc|  k 
try  what  spoil  they  can  win  from  the  feathered  ^ 
creatures  which  have  their  habitation  here,  ft 
Our  men  pole  the  sluggish  boat  along  at  a  B 
very  slow  pace,  and  we  wait  patiently,  con-  f 
tent  to  dream  away  the  silent,  sunshiny  day.  d 
At  4  o'clock  P.  M.  we  anchor  near  Benisooef,  ill 
a  large  and  important  town  73  miles  from  n 
Cairo,  having  a  population  of  5,000.  We  h 
land,  and  some  of  the  company  take  a  walk  ' 
toward  Benisooef,  while  two  of  us  turn  aside  [• 
to  visit  the  little  mud  village  just  at  hand,  f 
It  is  a  town  of  considerable  size,  and  shows  & 
evidence  of  having  suffered  severely  from  the  f 
late  inundation,  very  many  of  the  houses  be-  to 
ing  in  a  ruinous  condition.  The  people  are  ea 
sitting  around  idly  among  their  palm-trees,  » 
and  some  come  forward  to  meet  us  in  a  very  Bl 
friendly  manner.  Two  women  salute  us  first,  id 
and  point  out  the  Sheik,  who  is  just  now  en-  p 
gaged  in  his  prayers  under  yonder  palm-tree,  i 
They  are  gentle,  harmless-looking  creatures,  id 
and  try  to  give  us  information,  but  we  have  re 
no  common  ground  of  language.  Soon,  a  fine-  id 
looking  boy,  with  clean  white  turban  and  o 
white  gown,  comes  shyly  up  and  tries  to  at-  (e 
tract  our  attention.,  but  without  any  rudeness,  in 
The  Sheik,  having  finished  his  devotions,  li 
comes,  too,  and  we  are  the  center  of  a  circle  W 
who  are  much  interested  in  us.  They  want  lit 
to  see  our  watches,  and  the  Sheik  seems  to  d 
wish  to  buy  my  friend's,  offering  us  the  white-  M 
turbaned,  handsome  boy  in  payment.  He  it 
would  like  to  go  with  us,  he  makes  us  under-  id 
stand ;  but  our  watches  will  be  more  needful!  tt 
to  us  than  the  handsome  Omar,  and  we  de- 
cline the  splendid  barter.  Then  we  walk  into 
the  little  streets  of  the  town,  and  the  Sheik! 
and  some  other  of  the  principal  men  accom- 
pany us  like  a  body-guard.  The  people  re-! 
ceive  us  with  all  courtesy,  and  not  a  word  is 
said  about  backsheesh,  and  we  are  amazed  toi 
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id  everybody  quite  at  leisure  to  see  com- 
my.  But  here  is  an  exceptional  case.  Two 
omen  are  busy  grinding  maize  in  a  hand- 
[ill,  and  they  pause  in  their  work  at  our  ap- 
•oach,  and  they  look  up,  smiling,  one  of 
tern  taking  hold  of  my  dress  and  kissing  it. 
he  mill  is  only  two  smooth,  circular  disks 
'  stone,  in  the  upper  one  of  which  a  wooden 
indie  is  fixed  by  means  of  which  it  is  re- 
lived. The  lower  one  is  about  twelve  inches 
oader,  and  has  a  deep  groove  around  the 
Ige  which  receives  the  flour.  The  grain  is 
d  into  the  mill  by  the  handful. through  a 
>le  in  the  center  of  the  upper  stone  ;  and  the 
ork  went  on.  These  two  slender,  oldish-look- 
g  women,  who  are  working  the  mill,  then, 
e  the  only  workers  in  this  populous  village, 
he  men  and  boys  are  wandering  around  in 
osolute  idleness,  the  work  of  sowing  and 
anting  being  over  for  the  present,  but  we 
ere  amazed  to  find  no  appeal  made  for 
icksheesh  as  we  turned  to  leave  them — only 
friendly  salam. 

Returning  to  the  boat,  which  still  lies  as  if 
'Oted  to  the  bank,  the  dusky  people  of  the 
aid  gather  on  the  shore  and  offer  to  sell  us 
alks  of  sugar-cane,  and  strive  in  many  ways 
attract  friendly  notice.  A  juggler  shows 
3  his  two  pet  snakes,  and,  at  a  signal  from 
le  of  our  number,  comes  on  board,  and  seat- 
g  himself  on  the  deck  performs  some  of  his 
irious  tricks  of  magic,  inexplicable,  but 
mimon.  As  he  returns  his  implements  to 
teir  bags  he  cautions  us  against  ascribing 
iraculous  powers  to  him.  "God  is  most 
reat !"  he  says.  "What  He  does  is  real ;  but 
only  seem  to  do  these  things.  Yes  ;  God  is 
ost  great !"  And  the  conjurer  with  his 
Dedient  snakes  depart,  and  night  comes  again 
-calm  and  all-glorious.  I  shall  retain  pleas- 
at  memories  of  merry  and  earnest  converse 
)undour  evening  dinner-table,  where  we  com- 
|are  views  and  impressions,  pleased  to  find 
ioints  of  agreement,  interested  and  instructed 
y  our  friendly  differences.  The  merry  anec- 
ote  is  ever  and  anon  the  precursor  of  some 
liore  weighty  theme.  We  discuss  our  favor- 
les  in  literature  and  in  science,  and  then  we 
^consciously  drift  into  ponderous  social  and 
lolitical  problems — into  questions  of  Church 
fad  State,  and  then  have  a  friendly  tourney 
t>r  the  institutions  of  our  respective  lands, 
fut  the  tranquil  spirit  of  this  most  ancient 
(ind  is  upon  the  champions  who  smile  to  see 
tiemselves  o'erthrown  : 

"And  then  they  turn  to  dearer  matters, 
Dear  to  the  heart  that  is  dear  to  God  ; 
How  best  to  help  the  slender  store, 
How  mend  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  ; 
How  gain  in  life,  as  life  advances, 
Valor  and  charity  more  and  more." 

Books  are  invaluable  during  these  tranquil, 


leisurely  days,  and  we  have  quite  a  store  among 
us.  The  ponderous  and  useful  "  Murray  "  is 
our  trusted  guide;  and  now  that  we  have 
time  to  read  we  learn  to  appreciate  the  close- 
printed  pages  ;  and  "  Lane's  Modern  Egypt- 
ians" interprets  much  that  is  around  as,  and 
gives  a  more  intelligent  interest  in  the  mud 
villages  and  their  inhabitants.  "  Wilkinson  " 
gives  us  a  learned  and  elaborate  account  of 
the  ancient  people,  whose  enduring  monu- 
ments enrich  this  land. 

The  Saracenic  legends  of  the  "Arabian 
Nights"  have  a  flavor  here  which  I  have  never 
observed  in  the  less  congenial  air  of  our  own 
land,  while  "  Marriette's  Manual "  in  French, 
gives  us  the  story  of  the  latest  revelations  of 
the  archaeologists.  The  wanderer  loves  todream 
as  we  move  silently  southward,  between  smooth 
levels  decked  with  the  pillared  palms  and  the 
rich  acacias,  amid  the  golden  glories  of  the 
evening,  and  under  the  star-gemmed  dome  of 
night,  of  the  goodly  time,  "  the  golden  prime 
of  good  Haroun  Alraschid."  Besides  these 
books  we  have  quite  a  variety  of  general  liter- 
ature— the  late  numbers  of  the  Atlantic  Mont  It  ly 
the  sermons  of  Dean  Stanley  during  his  orien- 
tal tour  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the 
various  guide-books  we  have  gathered  during 
our  wanderings — so  that  a  system  of  frieudly 
interchange  insures  us  a  plentiful  supply  of 
reading  matter. 

The  gentlemen  take  advantage  of  all  our 
enforced  rests,  and  make  excursions  from  the 
boat  with  their  guns  to  the  palm  and  accacia 
groves,  and  to  the  marshes.  They  bring  home 
from  time  to  time  the  feathered  spoil  to  im- 
prove and  vary  our  cuisine;  and  besides  the 
ducks,  turtle-doves,  hoopoes  and  sand-pippers, 
the  solemn  countenances  of  two  little  owls, 
and  the  fiercer  visages  of  sundry  hawks  have 
proved  the  skill  of  the  sportsmen.  Sometimes, 
on  the  sandy  marge  of  the  river,  we  can  see 
great  flocks  of  pelicans,  flamingoes,  and  other 
water-fowl  of  gay  and  varied  plumage.  I  am 
amazed  at  the  deliberative  calmness  of  some 
of  these  large  birds.  As  we  float  very  slowly 
by  a  flock  of  pelicans,  their  immovable  atti- 
tude suggests  a  burial  place,  and  that  these 
are  the  monuments  of  the  Egyptian  dead  be- 
side their  beloved  river.  I  think  they  do  not 
move  so  much  as  a  feather  for  half  an  hour, 
and  then  a  steamer  passing  near  the  centre  of 
the  river  startles  them  and  they  rise  into  the 
air,  fly  around  a  few  moments  and  then  alight 
again  on  the  sands  and  assume  once  more 
their  monumental  attitudes. 

As  the  last  dav  of  the  year  1874  declines, 
we  near  the  village  of  Bibbeh,  a  nning  town 
and  railway  station  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
settlement.  Sweet  odors  from  fields  of  bios- 
somed  beans  come  wafted  to  us  on  the  evening: 
breeze,  and  we  sit  on  the  deck  till  the  day 
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is  quite  gone,  thinking  of  dear  friends  far 
away  who  are  enjoying  New  Year's  eve  in  a 
-very  different  fashion.  An  unforeseen  sand- 
bank in  the  midst  of  the  Nile  arrests  our  pro- 
gress, and  we  come  to  rest  for  the  night.  We 
have  our  old  neighbor,  the  Delta,  anchored 
on  the  eastern  bank,  and  we  illuminate  our 
boat  with  colored  lanterns  and  place  candles 
in  the  windows  of  all  our  cabins  and  exchange 
merry  salutations  with  our  fellow-voyagers  of 
the  Nile  before  retiring  to  spend  in  dreamland 
the  last  hours  of  the  departing  year. 

The  "  Happy  New  Year  "  salutatio'n  is  ex- 
changed with  joyous  cordiality  the  next 
morning,  for  a  rising  breeze  fills  our  lofty  sails 
and  we  dance  merrily  over  the  waters.  Our 
cook  has  exerted  every  energy  and  every 
cunning  device  to  make  the  table  attractive, 
and  wonderful  is  the  saccaharine  edifice  of 
brown  conglomerate  that  adorns  the  center  of 
the  board.  A  broad  cylindrical  base  supports 
two  harp  like  curves,  placed  at  right  angles, 
and  upon  their  point  of  junction  is  placed  a 
coincal  structure  which  bears  on  its  skyward 
summit  a  crowned  angel,  and  upon  either 
hand  of  the  angelic  princess  is  mounted  a  little 
flag — the  stripes  and  stars  on  the  left  and  the 
British  colors  on  the  right.  The  whole  surface 
is  adorned  with  delicate  French  sugar  plums, 
and  the  lofty  pile  looks  much  too  fine  to  be 
eaten. 

Our  exhilarating  north  wind  lasts  through 
the  whole  day  and  we  make  good  progress, 
flying  past  villages,  ruined  fortifications,  and 
long-deserted  towns.  Towards  evening  we 
pass  the  table  mountain  of  Gibel  Sheykh  Em- 
barak,  which  approaches  very  close  to  the  east 
bank,  and  reach  the  large  town  of  Maghagha, 
one  of  the  most  important  sugar-factory  sta- 
tions of  the  Khedive.  The  river  is  very  rapid 
and  our  boatmen  have  to  leap  out  on  the 
broken,  irregular  bank  and  draw  with  all  their 
force  to  assist  our  boat  to  stem  the  current. 
The  north  wind  yet  fills  the  sails  and,  after  the 
bend  of  the  stream  is  passed,  we  are  again 
moving  truimphantly  onward.  This  con- 
cludes the  seventh  day  of  our  voyage  and  we 
have  not  accomplished  one  third  the  distance 
to  the  first  cataract;  but  the  time  does  not  pass 
wearily.  Perhaps  I  should  make  mention  of 
the  creaking  of  the  rudder,  and  the  midnight 
ravages  of  a  rat  who  has  taken  passage  with 
us,  and  who  is  making  a  series  of  domiciliary 
visits  to  the  most  nervous  of  the  voyagers, 
•slighting  the  easy  sleepers.  I  like  rather  to 
dwell  on  the  flowery  side. 

Another  traveler  thus  truthfully  describes 
Egypt  as  revealed  during  the  Nile  voyage: 
41  From  Cairo  upwards,  Egypt  is  now  a  broad, 
now  a  narrow  green  valley  of  the  desert,  sur- 
rounded by  barren  red-grey  chains  of  hills, 
which  sometimes  terminate  in  sharp  cliffs  run- 


ning to  the  river  ;  this  valley  is  covered  w 
fertile  but  prosaic  fields  of  corn,  sugar-ca 
vegetables  and  cotton,  in  which,  under 
shadow  of  palm  groves,  sycamores,  and  sm 
plantations  of  acacias,  are  grey  villages,  a 
here  and  there  small  towns  of  the  same  col 
adorned  with  white  minarets  and  coun 
houses  of  beys  and  pashas.    Now  and  t 
we  see  the  imposing  tomb  of  a  .Moslem  sai 
Here  a  herd  of  black  goats,  brown  sheep 
grey  buffaloes ;  there  a  train  of  camels,  a  d 
key-rider,  a  creaking  irrigating  machine,vei 
women,  with  antique  jars  on  their  heads, 
ing  down  to  the  stream ;  naked  children, 
barking  dogs ;  flocks  of  geese,  ibisses  (wh 
herons)  and  pelicans  on  the  river;  wild  pige 
numerous  as  gnats,  flying  over  the  villa 
In  town  and  village,  no  end  of  offal,  rubb 
and  ruin,  and  that  is  all." 

No,  it  is  not  all ;  for  we  must  acknowle 
the  perfection  of  the  weather ;  the  serene  s 
with  all  possible  varieties  of  tender  and 
cious  tints,  reflecting  their  glory  in  the  v 
river';  the  repose  and  serene  cheerfulness 
this  life,  without  care ;  the  utter  rest  from 
the  toils  of  travel ;  and  the  constant  reve 
tions  of  kindliness,  good-humor  and  forbe 
ance  which  every  hour  unfolds,  as  our  lit 
company,  who  have  met  in  this  small  inn  up 
the  waters,  come  to  know  each  other  bett 

S.  R 

First  month  3d,  1875. 
NON-MEMBERS  IN  BUSINESS  MEETINGS 

For  a  number  of  years  past,  the  attenda 
of  our  meetings  for  discipline  by  persons 
in  membership  with  us,  has  been  a  source 
considerable  dissatisfaction  and  annoyance 
some  of  our  members. 

In  conversation  I  learn  that  this  pract 
has  so  increased  of  latter  time  that  it  has 
come  quite  burdensome  to  many  Frienc 
particularly  at  the  time  of  holding  our  Yearn 
Meetings  where  there  are  generally  a  numbl 
in  attendance  (especially  in  ivomen's  meetinl 
who  are  not  members  with  us,  sometiml 
crowding  in,  to  the  inconvenience,  if  not  el 
elusion  of  members. 

Surely  we  all  recognize  their  right  to  mej 
with  us  at  our  public  meetings  for  worshi 
and  are  glad  to  have  it  so ;  but,  suppose  o 
doors  were  open  to  all  who  might  feel  curie 
ity  or  inclination  to  see  and  know  how  "  t. 
Friends"  conduct  their  Yearly  Meeting 
what  might  we  not  expect? 

Some  of  these  non-members  are  represent 
as  behaving  with  propriety ;  a  few  may  real 
feel  interested  to  see  Friends  together,  and 
hear  the  expression  of  exercises,  but  why 
this  interest  so  much  more  apparent  in  t 
Yearly  Meetings  than  in  the  smaller  meetin 
at  home  ?    There  may  be  circumstances  co 
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^  ected  with  the  attendance  of  Quarterly  or 
~"  fonthly  Meetings,  in  country  places,  in  which 
ai|be  occasional  presence  of  a  person  not  a 
lember  would  seem  almost  unavoidable,  and 
iiight  be  reconciled  ;  but,  as  a  regular  prac- 
anice,  how  can  non-members  consent  to  present 
( hemselves  at  our  meetings  for  business,  and 
t  eniain  unmoved  by  the  pointed  remarks  of 
(ome  of  the  members  who  feel  this  to  be  a 
iirery  decided  innovation  and  intrusion  ? 
The  foregoing  has  been  written  with  refer- 
nce  to  adults  and  young  persons,  not  includ- 
ing little  children,  not  members,  who  are  in 
tttendance  with  their  parents. 

Emmor  Comly. 

lilit  Bristol,  Fourth  month  13th,  1875. 

f  We  are  here  for  nobler  purposes  than  to 
nraste  the  fleeting  moments  of  our  lives  in 
amentations  and  wailings  over  troubles 
ivhich,  perhaps,  only  regard  our  personal  ease 
Mid  prosperity.  Make  me  an  outcast,  a  beg- 
gar ;  place  me  a  bare-footed  pilgrim  on  the 
;op  of  the  Alps  or  the  Pyrenees  ;  and  I  should 
have  wherewithal  to  sustain  the  spirit  within 
aa[me,  in  the  reflection  that  all  this  was  but  as 
for  a  moment,  and  that  a  period  would  come 
when  wroDg,  and  injury,  and  trouble  should 
be  no  more.  Are  we  to  be  so  utterly  en- 
slaved by  habit  and  association  that  we  shall 
spend  our  lives  in  anxiety  and  bitter  care, 
only  that  we  may  find  a  covering  for  our 
bodies  or  the  means  of  assuaging  hunger  ? 
For  what  else  is  an  anxiety  after  the  world  ? 
— Kirke  White. 


A  WANDERING  EPISTLE. 


A  letter  was  lately  recei  ved  by  a  citoyenne 
of  Massachusetts,  which  had  made  a  remark- 
able journey.  "  It  was  written  by  an  Amer- 
ican in  Paris,  and  forwarded  by  bankers  to 
St.  Helena,  addressed  to  the  captain  of  an 
American  vessel.  Arriving  at  St.  Helena 
after  the  departure  of  the  vessel  for  Boston, 
it  was  sent  on  there  by  the  consignee  at  St. 
Helena.  There  it  laid  the  usual  time,  was 
advertized,  and,  being  uncalled  for,  was  sent 
to  the  dead-letter  office.  From  there  it  was 
I  returned  to  the  bankers  in  Paris,  they  having 
J]  affixed  their  office  stamp  to  the  letter  when 
'I  first  mailed.  The  bankers  having  the  Boston 
^•address  of  the  writer,  erased  the  original  su- 
perscription, and  started  it  back  again  to  the 
writer  at  Boston.  Meanwhile,  the  writer  had 
removed  to  the  suburbs,  and  the  carrier,  in 
delivering  the  letter  as  addressed,  learned  the 
whereabouts  of  the  writer,  and  forwarded  the 
now  much-defaced  missive  to  its  destination, 
where  it  finally  arrived  eight  months  after  its 
subscribed  date,  having  in  the  meantime  trav- 
ersed a  distance  of  seventeen  thousand  miles, 
and  received  the  impression  of  some  twenty- 


two  different  post-office  stamps.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  point  in  the  matter  is  that 
the  letter  was  written  by  a  young  lady  to  her 
wandering  sweetheart,  and  when  it  WB9 
brought  to  her,  she  was  sitting  at  the  fireside 
enjoying  with  him  the  comforts  of  married 
life." 


LETTER  AND  SPIRTT. 

Most  persons  can  recall  the  sensation  ex- 
perienced by  glancing  into  a  volume  written 
in  an  unfamiliar  language.  The  type  may 
be  good  and  the  letters  perfect,  but  no  mean- 
ing is  conveyed,  no  thought  excited  ;  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned  they  are  dead  letters, 
forms  without  spirit.  Some  time  ago,  in  one 
of  the  western  counties  of  our  State,  we  met 
with  a  boy  who  had  been  taught  to  write,  and 
had  filled  a  copy-book  with  sentences  written 
in  a  neat  and  legible  manner.  On  examina- 
tion, however,  it  was  found  that  he  had  never 
learned  to  read  manuscript,  and  so  mechani- 
cally had  he  been  taught  that  none  of  the 
words  he  had  labored  so  industriously  to  copy 
conveyed  a  single  intelligent  idea  to  his  mind. 
He  had  perceived  and  obeyed  the  letter,  but 
had  never  fathomed  the  spirit. 

Something  of  this  mechanical  and  auto- 
matic character  clings  to  most  of  us  in  the 
various  phases  of  our  existence.  We  are  so 
well  pleased  with  having  fulfilled  the  letter 
of  life  that  we  too  often  let  its  spirit  escape  us. 
Every  occupation  may  be  pursued  in  two  ways. 
It  may  be  learned  and  practiced  mechanical- 
ly, according  to  fixed  regulations,  on  which 
alone  the  mind  dwells.  Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
its  true  and  final  purpose  may  so  fill  the 
thoughts  that  we  gladly  welcome  all  the 
necessary  labor  as  steps  by  which  to  accom- 
plish the  end.  The  mechanic  who  plods  in 
one  beaten  path,  caring  little  as  to  the  result 
of  his  work,  and  looking  forward  only  to  his 
weekly  stipend,  knows  nothing  of  the  joy  and 
enthusiasm  that  inspired  Longfellow's  ship- 
builder, who  pondered  how 

"All  the  labor  might  be  brought 
To  answer  to  his  inward  thought." 

The  lawyer,  who  is  not  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  justice  ;  the  physician,  who  does  not  prize 
the  physical  well-being  of  the  community  ; 
the  merchant,  who  is  not  animated  by  the 
soul  of  enterprise  and  industry  ;  the  teacher, 
who  is  satisfied  to  instruct  without  develop- 
ing, and  the  student,  who  is  content  to  learn 
without  inquiring,  are  all  forming  on  the  page 
of  time  dead  letters,  devoid  of  spirit,  and  which 
they  care  not  to  decipher. 

Not  only  every  pursuit  in  life,  but  every 
virtue  has  also  its  letter  and  its  spirit.  What 
is  veracity  without  the  truthful  heart  ?  We 
may  deceive  while  uttering  the  most  rigidly 
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accurate  statement  ;  we  may  break  faith  with- 
out swerving  an  inch  from  a  written  agree- 
ment ;  we  may,  like  Macbeth's  witches 

"  Keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear, 
And  break  it  to  the  hope 

but  the  spirit  of  truth  cares  comparatively 
little  for  its  technical  language ;  it  is  so  re- 
plete with  transparent  sincerity  that  its  natu- 
ral and  involuntary  outbreathings  are  ever 
those  of  candor  and  fidelity.  It  loves  truth 
so  much  that  whatever  militates  against  it, 
even  in  the  most  secret  thought,  is  abhorrent. 
So  the  justice  that  only  cares  to  avoid  legal 
penalties,  or  public  disfavor,  is  that  of  the 
letter,  and  has  no  life  in  itself.  Remove  the 
disgrace,  and  such  justice  melts  into  oppres- 
sion and  fraud.  The  spirit  of  justice,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  not  tolerate  the  presence  of 
selfish  and  impure  motives,  it  banishes  all  de- 
sire to  overreach,  and  makes  equity  not  only 
the  law  of  the  life,  but  the  impulse  of  the 
heart. 

In  the  same  way,  the  various  relations  of 
life  may  be  fulfilled  according  to  their  spirit 
or  their  letter.  There  may  be  obsequiousness 
without  respect,  punctiliousness  without  es- 
teem, social  amenities  without  friendship,  em- 
braces without  love.  There  may  be  ghosts  of 
departed  affections,  dead  forms  that  keep 
their  shape,  but  have  no  vital  spark,  and  can 
communicate  none.  When,  however,  the  spirit 
of  friendship  and  of  love  enters,  then  all  is 
warmth,  life,  motion  and  joy.  The  service 
then  rendered  is  quickened  and  ennobled  by 
the  motives  which  prompt  it.  The  words  of 
good-will,  the  tokens  of  friendship,  and  the 
endearments  of  love  have  then  a  ring  of  truth 
and  honesty  that  none  can  mistake,  and  a 
vital  glow  is  infused  into  society  which  warms 
and  animates  the  whole  fabric. 

One  marked  distinction  between  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  is,  that  the  one  has  the  element 
of  growth,  while  the  other  is  stationary.  He 
who  only  aims  at  fulfilling  the  letter  of  life 
is  well  content  with  his  success.  His  out- 
ward life  is  all  that  he  strives  to  regulate, 
and  that  he  rather  endeavors  to  smooth  than 
to  elevate.  If  others  reproach  him  not,  neither 
does  his  own  conscience.  If  his  labor  is  of 
average  quality  and  brings  him  in  an  income, 
he  troubles  himself  not  to  improve  it.  If  his 
motives  are  unsuspected,  he  does  not  pause  to 
analyze  them.  He  measures  himself  by  the 
popular  standard,  and  cares  not  to  cherish  a 
higher  ideal  of  his  own.  The  man  or  woman 
who  lives  in  the  spirit  of  virtue  is  of  a  very 
different  type.  Such  a  one  dwells  not  in  self- 
content,  but  in  aspiration.  He  is  not  satis- 
fied simply  to  meet  public  and  social  require- 
ments, but  strives  after  a  nobler  life.  He 
judges  himself  more  strictly  than  any  one 


else  can  judge  him.  While  others  look  onl 
on  his  conduct,  he  sifts  his  motives, 
honors  his  daily  labor  by  putting  into  it  h 
best  energies,  and  considers  increased  exce 
lence  to  be  his  truest  success.  Which  li 
shall  we  lead — the  formal,  cold,  stagnant  o 
of  the  letter,  or  the  vital,  growing  and  inspi 
ing  one  of  the  spirit? — Philadelphia  Ledg 


DREAM-LIFE. 

BY  C.  P.  CRANCH. 

"  We  are  such  stuff' 
As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep." 

Let  me  lie  still — lie  still  and  dream  again, 
And  bind  the  severed  links  of  the  golden  chain 
That  glimmered  through  my  morning  sleep,  b 
snapped 

When  at  my  door  you  tapped. 

"  Breakfast — and  half-past  eight  "  ?    What's  that 
me? 

What's  daylight  ?    What  are  muffins,  toast  and  tea 
"  Market,"  and  u  raining  hard,"  and  "  bills  to  pay, 
I  think  I  heard  you  say. 

Ah,  yes  ;  this  is  no  dream.    I  must  suppose 
There  are  such  things.    This  is  a  world  of  pros 
But  I  was  far  away.    How  real  it  seemed, 
And  yet  I  only  dreamed. 

I  was  a  welcome  and  a  happy  guest 
In  a  brave  palace.    Upward  from  the  west 
Long  shadows  of  the  lingering  afternoon 
In  a  long  day  of  June 

Lay  on  a  lawn.    The  palace  windows  burned 
In  the  red  sunset,  as  I  downward  turned — 
A  group  of  youths  and  maidens  at  my  side — 
Down  to  a  river  wide, 

Upon  whose  waves  the  western  skies  lay  red. 
A  barge  awaited  us  ;  and  overhead 
Streamed  rosy  wreaths  of  cloud.    We  sped  along 
With  joyous  talk  and  song 

Away,  away — into  a  land  of  light, 
Where  it  was  neither  morn,  nor  noon,  nor  night, 
But  dream-light  only;  and  a  city  stood 
Beyond  a  tropic  wood. 

And  in  the  pathway  to  that  happy  place 
All  was  incessant  change  of  time  and  space, 
With  sudden  sweet  surprises,  as  we  went 
In  measureless  content. 

And  friends — the  absent' and  the  dead — were  there 
And  some  we  never  saw,  yet  seemed  to  wear 
The  mingled  traits  of  those  we  used  to  know, 
Went  passing  to  and  fro 

Through  festive  halls,  through  gardens  strange  ancj 
rare  ; 

And  all  were  young,  and  all  were  happy  there. 
How  could  you  wake  me  from  a  dream  of  bliss 
To  such  a  place  as  this  ? 

'Twas  hard  to  leave  that  life  for  one  so  mean, 
For  prose,  and  duty,  and  the  old  routine 
Of  work.    Yet,  now  that  I  am  up  and  dressed, 
1  know  that  this  is  best. 

The  lordly  soul  is  master  of  its  own. 
The  fair  insanities  of  dreams  have  flown. 
They  were  but  moonlight  flashes — broken  gleams 
Along  its  flowing  streams. 
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Another  light  rebukes  the  tinsel  dress 
3f  drifting  fancies  wild  and  rudderless; 
STor  can  the  night's  dull  jesters  now  impose 
In  Reason's  borrowed  clothes. 

|A.nd  as  I  plod  along,  I  know  that  life 
[s  but  the  stuff  from  which. with  toil  and  strife 
We  weave  our  robe  of  thought  and  creed — and  tinge 
With  dreams  its  outer  fringe. 

'Work — work  while  daylight  lasts  ;  and  let  the  night 
Spin  her  thin  webs  of  visionary  light — 
The  rainbow  hues  that  span  the  cataract 
Of  life  and  living  fact. 


TRUST. 

Consider,  were  it  filial  in  a  child 
To  speak  in  this  wise:  "Father,  though  I  know 
How  strong  your  love  is,  having  proved  it  so, 
k  :Since  my  first  breath  was  drawn ;  and  though  you've 
piled 

Your  stores  with  anxious  care,  that  has  beguiled 
You  oft  of  rest,  that  thus  you  might  bestow 

"MBlessinss  upon  me  when  your  head  lies  low, 
Yet  in  my  heart  are  doubts  unreconciled. 

ea  'To-morrow,  when  I  hunger,  can  I  be 

lJil!:Sure  that  for  bread  you  will  not  give  a  clod, 
[Letting  me  starve  the  while  you  hold  in  fee 
(Overlooking  lesser  needs)  the  acres  broad 

IS{  Won  for  me  through  your  ceaseless  toil  ?" 

"  |iYet  we,  in  just  such  fashion,  dare  to  doubt  of  God ! 
\  — Transcript. 


JUSTICE  TO  THE  RED  MAN. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  acts  of  legislation 
that  has  been  yet  consummated  by  Congress, 
in  the  substantial  and  permanent  interest  of 
the  American  Indians,  is  the  act  enabling 
them  to  enter  public  lands  under  the  Home- 
stead laws.  This  was  incorporated  in  the  De- 
ficiency Bill,  by  the  late  Congress,  and  has 
r  now  become  a  law.  By  its  provisions,  any 
Indian  born  in  the  United  States,  who  is  the 
head  of  a  family,  or  has  arrived  at  the  age  of 

i  twenty-one,  and  who  has  abandoned,  or  may 
hereafter  abandon,  his  tribal  relations,  shall 

I  be  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  the  act  of 
1862,  to  secure  homesteads  to  actual  settlers 
on  the  public  domain.  It  is  stipulated,  how- 
ever, that  the  title  to  lands  acquired  by  an 
Indian  under  the  act,  shall  not  be  subject  to 
ei  alienation  or  incumbrance,  either  by  the  de- 

1  cree  of  a  court  or  voluntary  conveyance,  for 

I  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  the 
J  patent.  The  effect  of  this  provision  will  be 
to  keep  the  Indian  out  of  the  clutches  of 

!  speculators  during  the  early  years  of  his 
transition,  and  to  save  him  from  the  tempta- 

'  tion  of  parting  with  his  lands  for  rum,  or  for 
a  petty  cash  offer.  The  act  further  provides, 
most  wisely,  as  an  inducement  to  Indians  to 
acquire  homesteads  and  abandon  their  tribal 
relations,  that  they  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
distributive  share  of  all  annuities,  tribal  funds, 
lands  and  other  property,  the  same  as  though 
they  had  maintained  their  tribal  relations  ; 


and  it  declares  that  any  transfer,  alienation 
or  incumbrance  of  any  of  their  interests  grow- 
ing out  of  their  former  tribal  relations,  shall 
be  void. — N.  Y.  Christian  Intelligencer. 

WILLIAM  PENN'S  GRAVE. 

Penn  died  on  the  30th  of  July,  1718,  and 
his  body  was  laid  in  the  peaceful  rural  burial 
ground  of  Jordans,  near  Uxbridge,  in  a  grave 
next  to  that  of  his  beloved  Gulielma,  the  wife 
of  his  youth.  Thither  had  preceded  him, 
many  years  before,  his  dear  friends  Isaac  and 
Mary  Penington,  who  rest  close  beside  him. 
And  but  a  few  feet  distant  repose  the  remains 
of  his  excellent  son  Springett,  and  of  his 
quaint  but  faithful  friend  Thomas  Ellwood, 
the  amanuensis  of  Milton.  These  graves 
render  Jordans  a  sort  of  classic  ground,  not 
merely  to  the  Friends,  but  to  others.  Many 
an  American  visitor  to  Great  Britain  finds 
his  way  to  that  sequestered  spot,  to  muse  over 
the  green  and  simple  mound  beneath  which 
moulders  the  dust  of  one  who  has  exercised 
a  truly  mighty  and  abiding  influence  on  the 
character  and  destinies  of  the  United  States. 
Thither,  too,  once  a  year,  usually  in  the  first 
week  in  June,  amid  the  flush  and  brightness 
of  the  opening  summer,  the  Friends  of  Lon- 
don and  the  Home  Counties  betake  them- 
selves, as  on  a  pilgrimage,  to  hold  a  solemn 
gathering  for  worship  in  the  ancient  meeting- 
house which  overlooks  the  green  and  silent 
burial  ground.  On  these  occasions,  alone  of 
all  the  year,  the  place  assumes  a  lively  as- 
pect. After  the  service  the  visitors  dine  to- 
gether in  groups  about  the  grounds,  and  wel- 
come the  chance  stranger  to  partake  of  the 
good  things  brought  in  their  baskets  and 
hampers.  The  afternoon  is  spent  in  walks 
and  rides  to  other  places  of  interest  in  the 
neighborhood,  associated  with  Penn,  Ellwood 
or  Milton.  A  sociable  tea  follows ;  and  when 
the  sun  has  set,  and  the  moon  shines  upon  the 
white  headstones  of  the  clustered  graves,  all 
is  again  as  still  and  silent  as  it  is  wont  to  be. 
— Sunday  at  Home. 

"  How  hard  it  is  to  feel  that  the  power  of 
life  is  to  be  found  inside,  not  outside;  not 
only  in  the  visible  actions  and  show,  but  in 
the  heart  and  thought;  in  the  living  seed, 
not  in  the  plant  which  has  no  roots !  How 
often  do  men  cultivate  the  garden  of  their 
souls  just  in  the  other  way  !  How  often  do 
we  try  and  persevere  in  trying  to  make  a  sort 
of  neat  show  of  outer  good  qualities,  without 
anything  within  to  correspond— just  like  chil- 
dren who  plant  blossoms,  without  any  roots, 
in  the  ground,  to  make  a  pretty  show  for  the 
hour !  We  find  faults  in  our  lives,  and  we 
cut  off  the  weed,  but  we  do  not  root  it  up ; 
we  find  something  wanting  in  ourselves,  and 
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we  supply  it,  not  by  sowing  the  divine  seed  of  a 
heavenly  principle,  but  by  copying  the  deeds 
that  the  principle  ought  to  produce." 

Our  principles  are  the  spring  of  our  ac 
tions  ;  our  actions  the  springs  of  our  happ  i 
ness  or  misery.  Too  much  care,  therefore 
cannot  be  taken  in  forming  our  principles. 

NOTICES. 

COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION. 

The  Yearly  Meeting's  Committee  on  the  subject 
of  Education  will  meet  on  Third-day,  Fifth  month 
11th,  at  8  A.  M.,  at  Race  Street  Monthly  Meeting- 
room.  Wm.  Wade  Griscom,  Clerk. 


INDIAN  COMMITTEE. 

The  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  will  meet  on  Sixth-day  Fifth  month  7th,  at 
3  P.  M.,  at  Race  Street  Monthly  Meeting-room  The 
full  attendance  of  the  Committee  particularly  re- 
quested. Jacob  M,  Ellis,  Clerk. 

Dr.  J.  Thomas'  Lecture  on  "Voltaire,"  will  be  de- 
livered, in  the  Hall  of  the  Mercantile  Library,  on 
Sixth-day  evening,  Fifth  mo.  7th,  1875. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

5th  mo.  2d,  Penn's  Grove,  3  P.  M. 

"         «  Haverford,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"         11  Providence,  Montg'ry  co.,  Pa.,  10  A.M. 

«         "  Norristown,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

»         "  Chichester,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"     16th,  Radnor,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"       «  Warminster,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

«     23d,  Penn's  Neck,  N.  J.,  10  A.  M. 

"       "  Centredale,  Iowa,  3  P.  M. 

"     30th,  Octorara,  Md.,  3  P.  M. 

6th  mo.  1 3th,  Marlboro',  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

7th  mo.  11th,  Fallowfield,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

Childrens'  Meeting  at  Race  street,  Fifth  mo.  9th, 
at  3  o'clock  P.  M. 


ITEMS. 

The  bill  to  incorporate  societies  in  the  State  of 
New  York  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children 
was  passed  at  Albany  on  the  7th  inst.  * 

Nearly  all  the  professors  in  the  Madrid  Univer- 
sity have  signed  a  protest  against  the  reactionary 
educational  measures  of  the  Spanish  Government. 

Mexican  planters  have  decided  to  export  150,000 
arrobas  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  and  to  Ham- 
burg, for  the  purpose  of  making  its  quality  known 
abroad  and  increasing  its  value,  as  well  as  that  of 
their  plantations. 

The  Japanese  government  has  created  at  Yeddo 
a  superior  school  for  young  girls,  daughters  of  State 
functionaries;  two  Dutch  ladies  direct  the  estab- 
lishment, which  receives  pupils  from  the  age  of 
seven  to  twenty,  and  in  certain  c&ses  to  twenty- 
three. 

John  Harper,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Har- 
per Brothers,  died  on  the  22d  ult.,  in  the  seventy- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  one  of  the  four 
brothers  James,  John,  Joseph  Wesley  and  Fletcher, 
who  founded  the  great  publishing  house  that  bears 
their  name.    He  was  born  at  Newtown  L.  I.,  in 


1797,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  came  to  Ne 
York  and  was  apprenticed  to  the  printing  businec 
After  his  apprenticeship  had  been  finished,  in  coi 
pany  with  his  brother  James  he  started  a  printir 
office  of  his  own.  In  1825,  the  two  younger  brotl 
ers  were  admitted  in  partnership,  and  by  their  coi 
bined  industry  and  sagacity  they  established  tl 
present  mammoth  house. 

A  dangerous  counterfeit  ofthe  five-dollar  not< 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Paxton,  111.,  has  bee 
received  at  the  Redemption  Agency  in  Washingto 
It  is  evidently  altered  from  the  plate  on  which  tl 
counterfeit  fives  on  the  Traders'  National  Bank 
Chicago  were  printed,  the  same  plate  having  bee 
previously  altered  to  the  First,  Third,  and  Mercl 
ants'  National  Banks  of  Chicago. 

The  Zoological  garden  in  Fairmount  Park  wi 
opened  to  the  public  on  the  1st  of  Seventh  mont 
1874.  It  now  contains  a  collection  of  the  value 
$43,000  ;  it  has  expended  on  permanent  improve 
ments  and  in  the  purchase  of  animals,  $143,000 
its  receipts  from  all  sources  have  been  $175, 00< 
and  in  the  eight  months  of  its  existence  it  has  beel 
visited  by  227,000  people.  These  results  are  trul 
wonderful,  and  make  us  proud  of  the  awakenin 
spirit  of  old  Philadelphia. 

The  Moody  and  Satfkey  revival  in  Great  Britai 
has  caused  the  erection  of  buildings  in  all  the  prii 
cipal  cities  and  towns  for  Young  Men's  Christia 
Associations.  In  the  city  of  Dundee,  $25,000  i 
gold,  in  Edinburgh,  $35,000,  and  in  Mancheste 
$140,000,  have  already  been  paid  in  for  these  pui 
poses,  and  in  many  other  towns  lesser  sums. 

A  telegram  from  London  states  that  the  Occi 
dental  and  Oriental  Steamship  Line  has  chartere 
the  White  Star  Line  steamers,  Belgic,  Celtic  an 
Oceanic,  for  service  between  San  Francisco  an< 
China  and  Japan.  The  Oceanic  has  already  saile 
for  Hong-Kong,  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal.  N 
vessel  of  her  size  has  ever  passed  through  the  cana^ 

The  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences  has  voted  mont 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  in  that  city  a  certai 
number  of  scientific  men,  whose  only  occupatio 
will  be  the  investigation  of  science,  and  who  wi 
have  no  other  duties  to  attend  to,  such  as  teaching 
lecturing  and  the  like.  Prof.  Kirchkoff  has  receive 
and  accepted  a  "  call  "  from  the  Academy. — Popult 
Science  Monthly. 

The  steamship  Nova  Scotia,  which  arrived  { 
Baltimore  on  the  21st  ult.,  reports  that  at  8  A.  IV! 
on  the  14th  of  Fourth  month,  in  latitude  42°  20' 
longitude  49°  10',  an.  immense  icefield  was  met 
the  Atlantic.  The  steamship  skirted  .its  edge  fo 
five  hours,  and  altered  her  course  to  escape  if 
From  the  mast-heads,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  read 
with  the  aid  of  glasses,  an  unbroken  stretch  of  ic« 
was  to  be  seen,  extending  for  many  miles.  Then 
were  in  it  many  small  icebergs,  and  a  number  o 
vessels,  some  of  them  long  distances  from  the  oute 
edges,  and  seeming  to  have  been  caught  there 
long  while  before.  There  was  a  ship,  two  barks, 
brig  and  other  vessels,  so  far  in  that  they  could  no 
be  made  out.  This  ice  had  come  down  from  th< 
Arctic  region,  and  the  imprisoned  vessels  had  doubt 
less  come  many  miles  with  it,  and  will  not  be  liber 
ated  until  the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  Strean1 
melts  them  out.  The  steamship  also  reports  tha 
eight  American  fishing  schooners  had  been  forcei 
to  seek  refuge  in  the  Harbor  of  Halifax,  where  the; 
were  driven  by  the  he^vy  fields  of  floating  Arcti 
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m      From  Memorials  of  Bartram  and  Marshall  Darlington. 
JOHN  BARTRAM  THE  BOTANIST. 

j»  Letter  from  Mr.  Iwan  Alexiowitz,  a  Bus- 
f*'    sian  gentleman,  describing  the  visit  he  paid, 
at  my  request,  to  Mr.  John  Bartram,  the 
celebrated  Pennsylvania  Botanist." 

(Concluded  from  page  148.) 

ril      "Not  in  the  least,  dear  sir;  you  are  the 
"? I  first  man  whose  name,  as  a  botanist,  hath 
done  honor  to  America  ;  it  is  very  natural  at 
the  same  time  to  imagine  that  so  extensive  a 
jj  continent  must  contain  many  curious  plants 
j  and   trees;  is  it  then  surprising  to  see  a 
0/  princess,  fond  of  useful  knowledge,  descend 
it  sometimes  from  the  throne  to  walk  in  the 
f«  gardens  of  Linnaeus?" 

'j  '*  'Tis  to  the  directions  of  that  learned  man," 
cce  said  Mr.  Bartram,  "  that  I  am  indebted  for  the 
J  method  which  has  led  me  to  the  knowledge  I 
of  now  possess  ;  the  science  of  botany  is  so  diffu- 
»  sive,  that  a  proper  thread  is  absolutely  wanted 
"I  to  conduct  the  beginner." 
0J  "  Pray,  Mr.  Bartram,  when  did  you  imbibe 
J  the  first  wish  to  cultivate  the  science  of  bot- 
b  any  ?  Were  you  regularly  bred  to  it  in  Phil- 
*■  adelphia?" 

J'      "  I  have  never  received  any  other  educa- 
tion  than  barely  reading  and  writing;  this 
eT   small  tarm  was  all  the  patrimony  my  father 
lie   left  me  ;    certain  debts,  and  the  want  of 
meadows,  kept  me  rather  low  in  the  begin- 
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ning  of  my  life.  My  wife  brought  me  noth- 
ing in  money,  all  her  riche3  consisted  in  her 
good  temper  and  great  knowledge  of  house- 
wifery. I  scarcely  know  how  to  trace  my 
steps  in  the  botanical  career;  they  appear  to 
me,  now,  like  unto  a  dream  ;  but  thee  mayest 
rely  on  what  I  shall  relate,  though  I  know 
that  some  of  our  friends  have  laughed  at  it." 

"I  am  not  one  of  those  people,  Mr  Bar- 
tram, who  aim  at  finding  out  the  ridiculous, 
in  what  is  sincerely  and  honestly  averred." 

"  Well,  then,  I'll  tell  thee.  One  day  I  was 
very  busy  in  holding  my  plough  (fir  thee 
seest  I  am  but  a  ploughman),  and  being 
weary,  I  ran  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  to  re- 
pose myself.  I  cast  my  eyes  on  a  daisy ;  I 
plucked  it  mechanically,  and  viewed  it  with 
more  curiosity  than  common  country  farmers 
are  wont  to  do,  and  observed  therein  very 
many  distinct  parts,  some  perpendicular,  some 
horizontal.  What  a  shame,  said  my  mind,  or 
something  that  inspired  my  mind,  that  thee 
shouldst  have  employed  so  many  years  in  tilling 
the  earth,  and  destroying  so  many  flowers  and 
plants,  without  being  acquainted  wiUi  their 
structures  and  their  uses  I  This  seeming  in- 
spiration suddenly  awakened  my  curiosity, 
for  these  were  not  thoughts  to  which  I  had 
been  accustomed.  I  returned  to  my  team, 
but  this  new  desire  did  not  quit  my  mind  ;  I 
mentioned  it  to  my  wife,  who  greatly  dis- 
couraged me  from  prosecuting  my  new  scheme, 
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as  she  called  it.  I  was  not  opulent  enough, 
she  said,  to  dedicate  much  of  my  time  to 
studies  and  labors  which  might  rob  me  of 
that  portion  of  it  which  is  the  only  wealth  of 
the  American  farmer.  However,  her  prudent 
caution  did  not  discourage  me  ;  I  thought 
about  it  continually — at  supper,  in  bed,  and 
wherever  I  went.  At  last,  I  could  not  resist 
the  impulse ;  for  on  the  fourth  day  of  the 
following  week.I  hired  a  man  to  plough  for 
me,  and  went  to  Philadelphia.  Though  I 
knew  not  what  book  to  call  for.  I  ingenu- 
ously told  the  bookseller  my  errand,  who 
provided  me  with  such  as  he  thought  best, 
and  a  Latin  grammar  beside.  Next  I  ap- 
plied to  a  neighboring  schoolmaster,  who,  in 
three  months  taught  me  Latin  enough  to  un- 
derstand Linnseus  which  I  purchased  after- 
ward. Then  I  began  to  botanize  all  over  my 
farm.  In  a  little  time  I  became  acquainted 
with  every  vegetable  that  grew  in  my  neigh- 
borhood ;  and  next  ventured  into  Maryland, 
living  amoug  the  Friends.  In  proportion  as 
I  thought  myself  more  learned,  I  proceeded 
farther,  and  by  a  steady  application  of  sev- 
eral years,  I  have  acquired  a  pretty  general 
knowledge  of  every  plant  and  tree  to  be 
found  cn  our  continent.  In  process  of  time, 
I  was  applied  to  from  the  old  countries, 
whither  I  seed  every  year,  many  collections. 
Being  now  made  easy  in  my  circumstances, 
I  have  ceased  to  labor,  ard  am  never  so 
happy  as  when  I  see  and  converse  with  my 
friends.  If,  among  the  many  plants  or  shrubs 
I  am  acquainted  with,  there  are  any  thee 
wantest  to  send  to  thy  native  country,  I  will 
cheerfully  procure  them,  and  give  thee,  more- 
over, whatever  directions  thee  mayest  want." 
Thus  I  passed  several  days,  in  ease,  improve- 
ment and  pleasure. 

I  observed  in  all  the  operations  of  his  farm 
as  well  as  in  the  mutual  correspondence  be- 
tween the  master  and  the  inferior  members 
of  his  family,  the  greatest  ease  and  deco- 
rum ;  not  a  word  like  command  seemed  to 
exceed  the  tone  of  a  simple  wish.  The  very 
negroes  themselves,  appeared  to  partake  of 
such  a  decency  of  behaviour,  and  modesty  of 
countenance,  as  I  had  never  before  observed. 

"  By  what  means,"  said  I,  "  Mr.  Bartram, 
do  you  rule  your  slaves  so  well,  that  they 
seem  to  do  their  work  with  all  the  cheerful- 
ness of  white  men?" 

"  Though  our  erroneous  prejudices  and  opin- 
ions once  induced  us  to  look  upon  them  as  fit 
only  for  slavery — though  ancient  custom  had 
very  unfortunately  taught  us  to  keep  them 
in  bondage — yet,  of  late,  in  consequence  of 
the  remonstrances  of  several  Friends,  and  of 
the  good  books  they  have  published  on  that 
subject,  our  Society  treats  them  very  dif- 
ferently.   With  us  they  are  now  free.  I 


give  those  whom  thee  didst  see  at  my  tables  i 
eighteen  pounds  a  year,  with  victuals  an<i  :. 
clothes  and  all  other  privileges  which  wbitel 
men  enjoy.  Our  Society  treats  them  now  as  the  * 
companions  of  our  labors  ;  and  by  this  man]  |e 
agement,  as  well  as  by  means  of  the  educal  i 
tion  we  have  given  them,  they  are  in  genera! 
become  a  new  set  of  beings.    Those  whom  ] 
admit  to  my  table  I  have  found  to  be  good  f 
trutty,  moral  men.    When  they  do  not  whai  t 
we  think  they  should  do,  we  dismiss  them  h 
which  is  all  the  punishment  we  inflict ;  othe]  ifi 
societies  of  Christians  keep  them  still   as  if 
slaves,  without  teaching  them  any  kind  of  re 
ligious  principles.  What  motive,  beside  fear  h 
can  they  have  to  behave  well  ?    In  the  firs i  k 
settlement  of  this  province,  we  employed  then  k 
as  slaves,  I  acknowledge ;  but  when  we  founc  il 
that  good  example,  gentle  admonition,  anc  k 
religious  principles  could  lead  them  to  sub  n 
ordination  and  sobriety,  we  relinquished  t 
method  so  contrary  to  the  profession  of  Chris  h 
tianity.     We  gave*  them  freedom,  and  ye 
few  have  quitted  their  ancient  masters.  . 
.    .    .    I  taught  mine  to  read  and  to  write  ; 
they  love  God,  and  fear  His  judgments.  The  { 
oldest  person  among  them  transacts  my  bus  |i 
iness  in  Philadelphia,  with  a  punctuality  from  fa 
which  he  has  never  deviate^    They  con  fa 
stantly  attend  our  meetings  ;  they  participate 
in  health  and  sickness,  in  infancy  and  ole  k 
age,  in  the  advantages  our  Society  affords  ft 
Such  are  the  means  we  have  made  use  of  tc  I 
relieve  them  fiom  that  bondage  and  igno  | 
ranee  in  which  they  were  kept  before.    Thee  ffi 
perhaps,  hast  been  surprised  to  see  them  al  L 
my  table  ;  but  by  elevating  them  to  the  rant  |j 
of  freemen,  they  necessarily  acquire  that  em  I 
ulation,  without  which  we  ourselves  shoulc  | 
fall  into  debasement  and  profligate  ways."  T, 

"  Mr.  Bartram,  this  is  the  most  philosoph-  \{ 
ical  treatment  of  negroes  that  I  have  heare  \[ 
of.  Happy  would  it  be  for  America,  woulc  jj 
other  denominations  of  Christians  imbibe  the  I 
same  principles,  and  follow  the  same  admiral  ffl 
ble  rules.  A  great  number  of  men  would  be  [ 
relieved  from  those  cruel  shackles  unde]  f 
which  they  now  groan,  and  under  this  im  L 
pression,  I  cannot  endure  to  spend  more  time  i1( 
in  the  southern  provinces.  The  method  witl  | 
which  they  are  treated  there — the  meannes:  i 
of  their  food — the  severity  of  their  tasks,  are!  L 
spectacles  I  have  not  patience  to  behold."  | 

"lam  glad  to  see  that  thee  hast  so  mucl  ^ 
compassion.  Are  there  any  slaves  in  tin  jj 
country  ^  " 

"Yes,  unfortunately;  but  they  are  more 
properly  civil  than  domestic  slaves  ;  they  are 
attached  to  the  soil  on  which  they  live,  it  iiL 
the  remains  of  ancient  barbarous  customs I, 
established  in  the  days  of  the  greatest  ignoj, 
ranee  and  savageness  of  manners  !  and  pre!  ( 
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served,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  tears  of 
humanity — the  loud  calls  of  policy — and  the 
commands  of  religion.  The  pride  of  great 
men,  with  the  avarice  of  landholders,  makes 
them  look  on  this  class  as  necessary  tools  of 
husbandry  ;  as  if  freemen  could  not  cultivate 
the  ground  ! " 

"And  is  it  really  so,  friend  Iwan  ?  To  be 
poor,  to  be  wretched,  to  be  a  slave,  is  hard 
indeed :  existence  is  not  worth  enjoying  on 
those  terms.  I  am  afraid  thy  country  can 
never  flourish  under  such  impolitic  govern- 
ment." 

"I  am  very  much  of  your  opinion,  Mr. 
Bartram,  though  I  am  in  hopes  that  the  pre- 
sent reign,  illustrious  by  so  many  acts  of  the 
soundest  policy,  will  not  expire  without  this 
salutary — this  necessary  emancipation,  which 
would  fill  the  Russian  Empire  with  te?  rs  of 
gratitude." 

"  How  long  hast  thee  been  in  this  coun- 
try?" 

"  Four  years,  sir." 

"  Why,  thee  speakest  English  almost  like 
a  native.  What  a  toil  a  traveller  must  un- 
dergo, to  learn  various  languages— to  divest 
himself  of  his  native  prejudices — and  to  ac- 
commodate himself  to  the  customs  of  all 
those  among  whom  he  chooseth  to  reside.'' 

Thus  I  spent  my  time  with  this  enlightened 
botanist — this  worthy  citizen — who  united  all 
the  simplicity  of  rustic  manners  to  the  most 
useful  learning.  Various  and  extensive  were 
the  conversations  that  filled  the  measure  of 
my  visit.  I  accompanied  him  to  his  fields — 
to  his  barn— to  his  bank — to  his  garden — to 
his  study— and  at  last  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Society,  on  the  Sunday  following.  It  was  at 
the  town  of  Chester,  whither  the  whole  family 
went  in  two  wagons  ;  Mr.  Bartram  and  I  on 
horseback.  When  I  entered  the  house  where 
the  Friends  were  assembled, — who  might  be 
about  two  hundred,  men  and  women,—  the  in- 
voluntary impulse  of  ancient  custom  made 
me  pull  off  my  hat ;  but  soon  recovering  my- 
self, I  sat  with  it  on,  at  the  end  of  a  bench. 
The  meeting-house  was  a  square  building,  de- 
void of  any  ornament  whatever.  The  white- 
ness of  the  walls,  the  convenience  of  seats, 
that  of  a  large  stove,  which  in  cold  weather 
keeps  the  whole  house  warm,  were  the  only 
essential  things  which  I  observed 

Neither  pulpit  nor  desk,  fount  nor  altar, 
tabernacle  nor  organ,  were  there  to  be  seen; 
it  is  merely  a  spacious  room,  in  which  these 
good  people  meet  every  Sunday.  A  profound 
silence  ensued,  which  lasted  about  half  an 
hour ;  every  one  had  his  head  reclined,  and 
seemed  absorbed  in  profound  meditation, — 
when  a  female  Friend  arose,  and  declared, 
with  a  most  engaging  modesty,  that  the  Spirit 
moved  her  to  entertain  them  on  the  subject 


she  had  chosen.  She  treated  it  with  great 
propriety,  as  a  moral,  useful  discourse,  and 
delivered  it  without  theological  parade,  or  the 
ostentation  of  learning.  Either  she  must  have 
been  a  great  adept  in  public  speaking,  or  had 
studiously  prepared  herself ;  a  circumstance 
that  cannot  well  be  supposed,  as  it  is  a  point, 
in  their  profession,  to  utter  nothing  but  what 
arises  from  spontaneous  impulse ;  or  else  the 
Great  Spirit  of  the  world — the  patronage  and 
influence  of  which  they  all  came  to  invoke — 
must  have  inspired  her  with  the  soundest  mo- 
rality. Her  discourse  lasted  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  I  did  not  observe  one  single  face 
turned  toward  her ;  never  before  had  I  seen 
a  congregation  listening  with  so  much  atten- 
tion to  a  public  oration.  I  observed  neither 
contortions  of  body,  nor  any  kind  of  affecta- 
tion in  her  face,  style  or  manner  of  utterance  ; 
everything  was  natural,  and  therefore  pleas- 
ing, and,  shall  I  tell  you  more  ?  She  was 
very  handsome,  although  upward  of  forty. 
As  soon  as  she  had  finished,  every  one  seemed 
to  return  to  their  former  meditation  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  they  rose  up  by 
common  consent,  and,  after  some  general  con- 
versation, departed. 

How  simple  their  precepts  !  how  unadorned 
their  religious  system  !  how  few  the  ceremon- 
ies through  which  they  pass  during  the  course 
of  their  lives !  At  their  deaths  they  are  in- 
terred by  the  fraternity,  without  pomp,  with- 
out prayers, — thinking  it  then  too  late  to  alter 
the  course  of  God's  eternal  decrees ;  and,  as 
you  well  know,  without  either  monument  or 
tomb-stone.  Thus,  after  having  lived  under 
the  mildest  government,  after  having  been 
guided  by  the  mildest  doctrine)  they  die  met 
as  peaceably  as  those  who,  being  educated  in 
more  pompous  religions,  pass  through  a  vari- 
ety of  sacraments,  subscribe  to  complicated 
creeds,  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  church  es- 
tablishment. 

These  good  people  flatter  themselves  with 
following  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  that 
simplicity  with  which  they  were  delivered.  A 
happier  system  could  not  have  been  devise 
for  the  use  of  mankind.  It  appears  to  be  en- 
tirely free  from  those  ornaments  and  political 
additions  which  each  country  and  each  gov- 
ernment hath  fashioned  after  its  own  manner. 
At  the  door  of  this  meeting-house  I  had  been 
invited  to  spend  some  days  at  the  houses  of 
some  respectable  farmers  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  reception  I  met  with  everywhere,  insensi- 
bly led  me  to  spend  two  months  among  these 
good  people ;  and  I  must  say,  they  were  the 
golden  days  of  my  riper  years.  I  never  shall 
forget  the  gratitude  I  owe  them  for  the  innu- 
merable kindnesses  they  heaped  on  me  :  it  was 
to  the  letter  you  gave  me,  that  I  am  indebted 
for  the  extensive  acquaintance  T  now  have 
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throughout  Pennsylvania.  I  must  defer 
thanking  you  as  I  ought,  until  I  see  you  again. 
Before  that  time  comes,  I  may.  perhaps,  enter- 
tain you  with  more  curious  anecdotes  than  this 
letter  affords.  Farewell. 

I  wan  Alexiowitz. 


ON  PREACHING. 

There  appears  to  be  two  somewhat  variant 
modes  of  preparation  for  the  ministry — two 
methods  of  preaching,  if  I  may  so  express  it. 

The  first  and  most  common  method  is,  for 
a  young  man  to  choose  the  ministry  as  a  pro- 
fession, much  as  he  would  any  mechanical 
employment ;  and  then  to  enter  a  theological 
seminary,  there  to  learn  the  art  and  mystery 
of  preaching.  After  this  apprenticeship,  he 
is  expected  to  come  forth  qualified  and  pre- 
pared to  receive  an  ordination,  and  license  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  This  is  the  clerical 
method. 

On  the  contrary,  Friends  have  ever  acknow- 
ledged and  professed  to  follow  the  teachings 
of  the  blessed  Jesus  and  His  chosen  disciples 
in  relation  to  the  ministry. 

"  That  they  should  not  depart  from  Jeru- 
salem (the  place  of  waiting),  but  wait  for  the 
promise  of  the  Father."  "  It  is  not  for  you 
to  know  the  times  and  the  seasons  which  the 
Father  hath  put  in  His  own  power."  "Take 
no  thought  how  or  what  ye  shall  speak ;  for 
it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  the 
Father  which  speaketh  in  you."  "  But  after 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you,  ye  shall 
receive  power;  and  shall  be  witnesses  unto 
Me,  both  in  Jerusalem  and  in  Samaria,  and 
unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth." 
Thence  the  injunction  of  Peter,  in  his  general 
epistle,  "  If  any  man  speak,  let  him  speak  as 
the  oracle  of  God.  If  any  man  minister,  let 
him  do  it  as  of  the  ability  which  God  giveth  ; 
that  God  in  all  things  may  be  glorified." 
This  is  the  Gospel  method. 

"Under  the  Gospel  method,  where  the  Spirit 
of  the  Father  speaks  to  the  audience  in  and 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  preacher, 
the  heavenly  message  must  be  adapted  to  the 
time  and  place  and  the  persons  to  whom  it  is 
delivered.  For,  as  the  Evangelist  Matthew 
declares,  "  He  whom  God  hath  sent,  speaketh 
the  words  of  God."  There  can  be  no  higher 
ministry  than  this.  If  our  ministers  do  some- 
times fail  to  reach  this  degree  of  excellence, 
their  failure  does  not  invalidate  the  principle 
or  exonerate  others  from  their  responsible 
duties. 

The  clerical  method  does  not  necessarily 
contain  the  inherent  element  of  success — the 
Spirit  of  the  Father — and  may  therefore  fail 
of  its  highest  aim  and  purpose;  yet  it  af 
fords  an  admirable  oppoituni'y  for  moral  and 
religious  training,  when  properly  applied. 


But  I  would  not  set  bounds  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Spirit ;  It  worketh  where  it  list- 
eth,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many* 
true  Gospel  ministers,  according  to  their  meas- 
ure of  grace,  who  had  their  education  and 
training  in  a  theological  seminary,  according 
to  the  clerical  method,  but  who,  on  trial  have 
found  it  not  sufficient  for  the  service,  and 
who  have  sought  for  and  obtained  aid  from 
the  Spirit,  in  accordance  with  the  Gospel 
method. 

The  following  extracts  from  Professor 
Hall's  "  Lectures  to  the  Divinity  Students  of 
Yale  College  "  contain  instruction  by  which 
we  may  profit ;  yet  "  the  law  (all  human  in- 
stitutions an.d  devices),  having  the  shadow  of 
good  things  to  come,  and  not  the  very  image 
of  the  things,  can  never  make  the  comers 
thereunto  perfect."  •  j 

When  we  feel  called  upon  to  cast  a  mantle 
of  charity  over  an  aberrant  brother,  it  is 
time  for  us  to  consider  our  own  standing  with 
renewed  care;  peradventure  the  aberration 
may  be  found  on  our  part. 

Dr.  Hall  asks :  "  What  may  we  expect  in 
a  good  sermon  ?  "  and  then  proceeds  to  give  its 
characteristics. 

"First.  It  is  requisite  that  the  sermon  be 
true.  Nor  is  it  enough  that  it  be  true,  as  ai 
piece  of  human  thought;  it  is  to  be  true  as 
on  Divine  authority. 

"  If  the  preacher  gays,  *  I  think,'  his  hear- 
ers must  set  about  considering  who  he  is ;  for 
as  he  is  so  is  his  thought.  But  when  be  de- 
clares '  the  Lord  says,'  it  is  a  different  matter 
—he  is  out  of  the  question,  and  the  hearer 
has  to  do  with  the  Lord.  Preaching,  to  be 
effectual,  must  draw  the  attent  on  of  the  au- 
dience away  from  the  messenger,  and  fix  it 
upon  the  message. 

"Second,  It  must  be  appropriate  truth, 
having  the  right  relation  to  the  condition 
and  circumstances  of  the  people."  How  ad- 
mirably does  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
qualify  and  enable  the  preacher  to  fulfill  thisj 
important  characteristic  of  a  good  sermon 
Without  this,  all  other  requisites  must  fail  oi 
their  proper  effects.  ! 

"  Third.  It  must  be  truth,  taught  for  the 
purpose  of  truth,  not  to  beat  down  an  eccle- 
siastical (rival),  or  magnify  one's  self.  The; 
first  place  where  the  words  of  the  Lord  are; 
to  make  impression  is  on  the  preacher's  own 
mind.    Then  he  impresses  the  hearers. 

"Fourth.  The  sermon  should  sustain  the 
attention.  Profit  ends  with  commencing  wea- 
riness. When  the  cup  is  filled  it  will  overflow 
and  the  stream  will  be  wasted."       E.  M. 


Only  in  our  easy,  simple,  spontaneous  ac 
tion  are  we  strong,  and  by  contenting  our 
I  selves  with  obedience,  we  become  divine. 
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LETTER  FROM  JESSE  KERSEY. 

|  During  the  interval  that  passed  after  this 
went  (a  change  in  business),  and  before  I  be- 
came engaged  in  business  again,  to  my  mind, 
t  was  subject  to  many  discouragements.  Dur- 
ng  this  period,  also,  a  visit  was  paid  to  my 
amily  by  a  company  of  Friends  who  were 
»ut  on  that  service.  They  were  Friends  that 
I  respected.  My  situation  at  that  time  was 
inusually  gloomy ;  and  the  communications 
)f  those  Friends  were  singularly  calculated 
,o  increase  my  discouragements.  On  parting 
frith  them,  I  felt  much  sunk  and  ready  to 
conclude  that  some  unhappy  mistake  had 
been  made  on  my  part,  and,  therefore,  I 
mould  find  no  further  way  to  open  for  my 
comfort  or  success  in  the  world,  tinder  these 
impressions,  and  the  pressure  of  my  temporal 
[difficulties,  my  faith  in  the  special  provi- 
dence of  the  Almighty  became,  in  some  mea- 
sure, weakened.  Hence  arose  a  general  con- 
sideration of  the  doctrine  of  Divine  revela- 
tion to  man.  I  saw  that  with  this  doctrine 
was  connected  a  belief  in  His  particular 
providence ;  that  is,  that  every  revelation 
which  had  been  claimed,  either  by  Jews  or 
Christians,  mast  be  associated  with  a  belief  in 
such  a  providence. 

From  those  reflections  and  considerations, 
my  ideas  became  so  mixed  and  perplexed 
that  I  began  to  doubt  whether  there  was  any 
(degree  of  certainty  to  be  obtained.    If,  said 
I,  there  is  no  special  or  particular  providence, 
jthen  there  can  be  no  revelation ;  and,  if  no 
revelation,  there  can  be  no  certainty;  and,  if 
no  certainty,  there  can  be  no  accountability  ; 
and,  therefore,  the  whole  state  of  man  must 
be  generally  misunderstood.    To  talk  about 
certainty,  as  resulting  from  our  natural  powers 
only,  or  to  suppose  they  were  capable  of  arriv- 
ing at  it,  argues  decided  ignorance  of  our  ca- 
pacities.   This  was  evident  to  me  from  a  full 
conviction  that  the  organs  of  intelligence  to 
the  natural  man  were  the  five  senses.  I  knew 
that  each  of  these  might  be  deceived,  and, 
therefore,  that  they  could  not  be  the  instru- 
ments of  correct  intelligence  to  the  under- 
standing.   I  considered,  too,  that  unless  reve- 
lation was  believed  in,  all  the  ideas  that  were 
excited  by  the  operation  of  the  natural  senses 
could  never  prove  the  doctrine   either  of 
lit  eternal  existence,  or  the  immortality  of  man. 
11  (But  all  these  perplexities  of  thought  happily 
subsided,  and  my  mind  became  settled  in  a 
Sk  full  and  satisfactory  belief,  that  there  could  be 
»  no  effect  without  a  cause ;  and  that  every  effect 
it,  must  agree  with  its  own  particular  cause.  All 
ideas,  therefore,  that  we're  excited  must  agree 
with  their  exciting  causes ;  those  that  were 
i  ;  natural,  with  natural  causes  ;  and  those  that 
i  were  spiritual,  with  spiritual  causes.  The 
idea,  therefore,  that  "  God  is  a  Spirit  "  must 


have  had  a  supernatural  origin  ;  and,  conse- 
qently,  that,  at  some  period,  there  must  have 
been  a  revelation  of  this  idea.    My  faith  in 
communications  of  a  spiritual  and  super- 
natural kind  was  now  renewed,  and  I  could 
find  in  myself  particular  impressions  and 
feelings,  which  I  was  satisfied  were  not  the 
result  of  natural  causes.    By  these,  I  was 
much  more  powerfully  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  revelation  than  by  any  reasoning  upon  the 
subject.    Having  been  favored  to  rise  ab  >v 
those  doubts  and  fears,  which  had  almost  de- 
stroyed my  confidence  in  the  particular  Prov- 
idence of  the  Almighty,  my  heart  becam 
enlarged,  as  at  other  times,  in  love  to  all  man- 
kind, and  melted  into  tenderness,  under  u 
sense  of  the  love  of  God.    New  prospects  of 
journeys  and  engagements,  for  the  promotion 
of  righteousness,  were  also  opened  before  me. 

Jesse  Kersey. 


"  See  that  little  child,  at  his  mother's  side, 
engrossed  in  his  picture-book  or  his  toys.  He 
surely  is  not  thinking  of  his  mother.  Yet, 
does  a  3tranger  enter?  He  seeks  her  arms. 
Or  does  she  rise  to  leave  the  room  ?  At  once 
disturbed  and  uneasy,  he  follows  her,  or  stays 
impatient  for  her  return,  thus  showing,  that 
deep  beneath  his  occupation  for  the  moment 
lay  the  restful,  gladdening  thought  of  her 
protecting,  loving  presence,  ready  at  any  in- 
stant to  find  shape  and  voice.  Such  is  the 
consciousness  of  the  present  God,  which  we 
may  carry  with  us  in  our  busiest  hours,— real 
and  inseparable  when  latent,  distinct  and  im- 
perative in  every  moment  of  need  ;  our  suf- 
ficient safeguard  and  refuge  in  every  peril." 
— A.  P.  Peabody. 

For  Frienls'  Intelligencer. 
KANSAS    SUFFERERS    FROM  GRASSHOPPERS. 

By  a  notice,  published  in  the  Intelligencer, 
No.  7,  page  97,  it  appears  that  Jacob  Z  Sh  it- 
well  is  designated  to  whom  contributions  may 
be  sent  to  relieve  Friends  who  are  suffering 
from  the  grasshopper  ravages  in  Nebraska. 
In  the  letter  furnishing  the  above  information 
signed  Jacob  M.  Troth,  is  the  query  whether 
Shotwell,  Troth,  Coflan  and  their  associates 
shall  look  up  and  send  relief  to  the  suffering 
Friends  throughout  that  State,  or  whether 
that  should  be  lefc  to  their  Eastern  Friends  ? 
I  am  willing  to  take  the  liberty  to  say  that 
we  at  this  remote  distance  cannot  possibly  at- 
tend to  those  isolated  Friends  who  are  scat- 
tered over  the  State,  and  therefore  that  de- 
partment of  the  business  could  be  more 
appropriately  attended  to  out  there  by  the 
association  named. 

But  the  more  especial  purpose  of  this  article 
is  to  inquire  of  our  Kansas  Friends,  or  of 
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those  who  may  see  this  article,  respecting  the 
condition  and  locality  of  Kansas  sufferers, 
whether  there  are  many  in  a  condition  of  des- 
titution, in  what  part  of  the  State  they  are 
located,  and  to  whom  contributions  may  be 
forwarded — (I  refer  now  to  those  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  living  remotely). 

In  the  Intelligencer  of  Fourth  month  17th, 
page  119,  there  is  a  letter  signed  by  Barclay 
Mundy  and  others,  designating  Thomas  E. 
Hogue  to  whom  contributions  may  be  sent  for 
the  relief  of  Kansas  Friends  ;  but  that  letter 
simply  says  :  "  Our  little  meeting  here  is  com- 
posed of  five  families  of  Friends ;"  but  whether 
there  are  any  other  Friends  in  Kansas  that 
are  necessitous,  or  where  they  are  located,  or 
how  relief  can  reach  them,  or  whether  they 
expect  to  be  the  medium  by  which  contribu- 
tions for  relief  can  be  forwarded  for  remote 
and  isolated  Friends  in  Kansas,  is  not  stated. 
It  seems  hardly  likely  that  the  five  families 
comprise  all  of  our  Friends  in  that  State.,  and 
yet  the  tenor  of  the  letter  alluded  to  gives 
no  intimation  to  the  contrary.  If  the  Friends 
in  Kansas,  or  one  of  those  who  signed  the  let- 
ter to  John  Comly,  will  have  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Intelligencer,  giving  the  desired 
information,  it  will  enable  their  Eastern 
Friends  to  judge  more  intelligently  respect- 
ing their  condition,  and  would  doubtless  facil- 
itate contributions. 

And,  moreover,  if  there  are  other  Friends 
in  Kansas  who  are  not  represented  by  Thos. 
E.  Hogue  and  his  associates,  and  who  L  ave 
suffered  from  the  same  cause,  if  they  will  ad- 
dress a  letter  to  John  Comly,  No.  706  Arch 
street,  for  publication  in  the  Intelligencer, 
designating  some  person  to  whom  money  as- 
sistance should  be  forwarded,  they  will  likely 
receive  some  assistance. 

Gideon  Frost. 

Greenvale,  Queens  co.,  L.  I.,  N.  T.,  Athmo.,  1875. 

P.  S. — Friends  all  through  the  country  are 
in  the  dark  as  regards  the  distinction  between 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  Friends.  Shotwell  and 
Hogue,  the  two  Agents  named,  live  a  great 
distance  apart.  Shotwell  represents  Nebras- 
ka Friends  and  Hogue  represents  Kansas 
Friends. 

RAILROAD  MISSION. 

Accompanied  by  a  friend  we  went,  one 
Sabbath  afternoon  not  long  ago,  to  visit  the 
Railroad  Mission. 

The  School  was  organized  about  six  years 
ago  in  a  railroad  car — whence  the  name  of 
the  piesent  flourishing  Mission.  We  were 
informed  that  the  number  of  scholars  enrolled 
was  600,  the  average  attendance  being  400. 

Passing  through  the  entrance  hall  and 
d  >wn  a  flight  of  steps,  we  were  ushered  to  a 
seat  on  one  side  of  a  large,  well  filled  room. 


Small  class-rooms,  three  or  four  in  number, 
are  separated  from  the  main  room  by  glass 
doors. 

The  main  room  is  not  very  well  lighted, 
depending  on  a  large  sky-light  in  the  center 
and  small,  dim  windows  around  the  sides  of 
the  room,  and  we  found  the  atmosphere  very 
close  as  well. 

Soon  after  we  entered,  the  lessons  for  the 
session  began,  and  the  coustant  buzz  of  con- 
versation told  how  interested  the  scholars 
were  in  their  classes.  Here,  a  young  man  is 
instructing  a  class  of  boys  aged  about  fifteen, 
and  evidently  has  not  left  boyhood  so  far  be- 
hind him  that  he  does  not  know  how  to  sym- 
pathize with  his  pupils.  There,  a  number  of 
little  girls, 

"  Some  in  rags,  and  some  in  jags, 
And  some  in  velvet  gowns  ;" 

albeit,  old,  cast-off  ones,  are  listening  intently 
to  a  bit  of  home  experience  from  the  lips  of  a 
gentle,  refined  looking  young  girl.  In  one 
corner  an  elderly  lady  holds  the  attention  of 
some  little  boys,  and  a  difficult  task  she  finds 
it,  I  am  afraid,  while  off  to  one  side  a  middle- 
aged  man  is  teaching  a  class  of  colored  wo- 
men of  various  ages. 

We  sit  with  eyes  and  ears  open,  looking  at 
and  listening  to  the  different  classes,  and 
thinking  how  many  generous  hearts  there  are 
that  get  little  credit  for  their  goodness,  be- 
cause they  beat  under  fashionable  vestments. 

Presently,  the  superintendent  asks  if  we 
would  like  to  visit  the  infant  class,  and,  as- 
senting, we  follow  him  up  two  or  three  flights 
of  stairs,  which  we  think  the  "  infants"  must 
find  very  tiresome,  and  enter  a  small,  well- 
lighted  room,  where  two  young  women  and  a 
young  man  are  employed  in  teaching  small 
children.  And  here  they  are— German,  Irish, 
Anglo  African  and  American,  sitting  peace- 
ably side  by  side  in  a  way  very  gratifying  to 
an  endorser  of  universal  equality. 

It  is  hard  for  the  little  heads  to  keep  turned 
straightforward  and  for  the  little  feet  to  stand 
quietly  on  the  floor,  and  the  hands  frequently 
stray  from  their  proper  position  into  mischief; 
but  the  head  teacher  seems  to  have  pretty 
good  control  of  them  in  the  main,  Thej  were 
asked  several  questions  in  the  history  of 
Samuel,  Samson,  Moses,  etc.,  and  answered 
in  concert,  readily.  Then  they  sang,  and, 
after  that,  filed  out  two -by  two,  and  so  home- 
ward, if  some  of  them  had  homes,  which,  from 
appearances,  one  feels  inclined  to  doubt. 

Probably,  this  hour,  on  Sabbath  afternoon 
is  the  bright  spot  of  the  week  to  many  of 
them,  and  worthy  of  support  as  such,  inde- 
pendent of  results. 

Down  stairs  again,  we  listen  to  the  closing 
hymns,  sung  with  a  hearty  good -will  by  all, 
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after  which  the  school  closes  with  a  benedic- 
tion from  the  superintendent,  and  a  pleasant 
il  good-night "  from  the  assistant-superintend- 
ent at  the  door.  M. 

Chicago,  Fourth  mo.  24M,  1875. 


LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

From  the  extracts  of  Kansas  Yearly  Meet- 
ing (Orthodox),  a  Friend  sends  us  the  fol- 
lowing information  : 

All  their  Monthly  Meetings  are  required  to 
send  up  an  account  of  how  many  of  their  mem- 
bers use  tobacco,  and,  also,  how  many  of  their 
members  have  left  off  the  use  of  this  pernic- 
ious weed  during  the  last  year.  Can  we  not 
profit  by  their  example? 

SEVILLE  CIRCULAR  MEETING. 

Having  frequently  noticed  accounts  of  the 
proceedings  of  different  meetings,  and,  as 
I  have  been  recurring  to  the  Circular  Meet- 
ing Committee's  visit  to  Seville  (Cape  May 
oo.),  my  mind  was  drawn  to  speak  of  it, 
through  this  medium,  that  Friends  may  not 
be  unmindful  of  the  little  bands  here  and 
there  in  isolated  places. 

We  arrived  at  the  home  of  our  kind,  aged 
Friend,  Deborah  Baner,  about  6  o'clock  on 
Seventh-day  evening,  welcomed  by  her  and 
her  son  and  daughter,  who  live  with  her. 
They  are  debarred,  by  situation,  from  much 
of  the  company  of  Friends  ;  yet,  that  mother 
is  alive  to  all  that  interests  our  Society,  and 
•desirous  that  the  testimony  of  Truth  might 
be  supported  in  its  primitive  purity  and 
■brightness. 

On  First  day  morning  we  had  a  meeting 
in  her  house.  A  number  of  neighbors  came 
in  and  sat  with  us,  when  the  loving  presence 
of  the  Father,  and  that  cementing  influence 
that  recoguizes  all  to  be  the  children  of  the 
one  Great  Parent  was  felt  to  unite  the  assem- 
bly. 

In  the  afternoon,  attended  the  meeting  at 
Seville,  where  we  found  great  openness  to  re- 
ceive Friends.  The  Methodists  adjourned 
their  meeting  for  the  occasion,  and  the  house 
was  filled  to  overflowing,  many  having  to  go 
away. 

.  It  was  evident  they  knew  but  little  ab  )ut 

silent  meetings.    Our  friend  J.  P.  spoke 

of  silent  worship,  calling  them  away  from  the 
shadow  to  the  substance:  the  worship  and 
the  prayer  which  God  accepts  mu3t  be  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

Desires  were  expressed  that  Friends  would 
not  forget  them,  after  the  aged  Friend  al- 
luded to  should  be  gathered  to  her  long  home. 
Though  there  are  but  few  who  claim  the  name 
of  Friend,  and  no  regular  meeting  is  held 
th3re;  yet  it  is  evident  there  is  a  seeking  to 


become  acquainted  with  our  principles,  and  a 
love  for  them.  L.  Z. 


The  last,  for  this  season,  of  the  Third  day 
Evening  Meetings  was  held  on  the  27th  ult., 
at  Spruce  street  Meeting-house.  There  was  a 
fair  attendance,  mostly  of  young  persons,  and 
the  meeting  was  felt  to  be  a  favored  one. 
Much  expression  was  given  as  to  the  advant- 
age that  these  meetings  have  been,  and  the 
good  to  our  Society  that  must  result  from  such 
frequent  coraminglings.  Hope  was  expressed 
that  they  might  be  renewed  in  the  fall.  The 
earnest  words  of  one  whose  voice  is  seldom 
heard  in  our  public  gatherings,  was  a  fitting 
close  to  this  interesting  occasion.  Each  one 
must  have  gone  away,  feeling  that  life  and 
death  have  indeed  a  deeper  significance  than 
is  recognized  in  the  busy  turmoil  of  the  bustl- 
ing world.  There  is  comfort  in  the  remem- 
brance that  "  the  peace  that  passeth  under- 
standing "  is  vouchsafed  to  all  who,  through 
perfect  love,  have  cast  out  fear,  and  who,  in 
seasons  of  deep  proving,  are  enabled  to  say  : 
"  He  doeth  all  things  well."  R. 

WESTERN  QUARTERLY  MEETING. 
Bird-in-Hand,  Lancaster  county.  Pa. 

This  meeting  was  held  on  the  20th  ult.,  at 
London  Grove,  Chester  county,  Pa.  The 
meeting-house  is  a  large,  plain  stone  struc- 
ture, situated  on  a  beautiful  hill,  with  old 
forest  trees  scattered  around  and  near  the 
building.  Same  of  the  Friends  who  occupy 
the  gallery  are  very  old,  and  have  to  be  as- 
sisted to  their  seats.  These  must  soon  be 
gathered  to  their  fathers.  The  query  arose, 
who  will  follow  in  their  footsteps  and  take 
their  places  in  Society  ? 

After  a  Jime  of  silent  waiting,  E.  Plumraer, 
of  Bucks  Quarter,  offered  fervent  supplica- 
tion, that  we  might  all  be  brought  into  obe- 
dience to  the  principle  of  Light  and  Life 
within  the  soul.  A  deep  solemnity  was  spread 
over  the  meeting,  under  which  Wm.  M.  Way, 
of  Little  Britain,  arose,  expressing  the  desire 
that  each  one  might  be  gathered  into  that 
state  where  effectual  prayer  is  wont  to  be 
made.  Referring  to  the  Queries  to  be  an- 
swered, with  fervent  appeals,  he  exhorted 
those  present  to  wait  for  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
their  hearts,  querying,  "  How  many,  like 
Paul,  had  been  met  by  the  way  "  by  this  I).- 
vine  Monitor? 

Elizabeth  Plummer  followed  with  earnest 
thankfulness,  that  testimony  had  been  borne 
to  the  efficacy  of  prayer. 

After  an  impressive  silence,  the  partitions 
were  closed,  and  the  business  of  the  Quar- 
terly Meet'iDg  entered  upon.  On  the  woman's 
branch,  much  interesting  advice,  respecting 
the  several  Queries,  was  handed  forth.  The 
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answers  were  mainly  hopeful.  The  young 
were  exhorted  to  be  careful  in  the  attendance 
of  meetings,  and  not  to  neglect  the  smaller 
ones.  It  was  felt  to  be  a  sorrowful  thing  that 
Friends  should  not  be  able  to  report  a  full 
measure  of  love  and  unity  among  them  ;  that 
the  word  "  generally  "  ought  not  to  be  found 
in  the  answer  to  the  second  Query.  Faith- 
fulness in  the  reports  that  are  sent  up  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting  was  urged,  that,  in  consider- 
ing the  state  of  Society,  its  true  condition  in 
the  smaller  meetings  may  be  known. 

The  answers  to  the  fourth  Query  elicited 
much  expression.  The  manufacture  ar,d  use 
of  wine  and  cider  was  a  subject  of  much 
feeling  exhortation  and  caution,  and  the  use 
of  all  stimulants,  as  medicine,  was  felt  to  re- 
quire much  watchfulness. 

A  proposition  from  Kennett  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, for  changes  in  the  Book  of  Discipline, 
was  brought  up,  and,  after  some  considera- 
tion, laid  over  until  next  Quarterly  Meeting. 

E.  Lamborn. 
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"On  Preaching." — In  the  advocacy  of 
those  principles  professed  by  Friends  as  a  So- 
ciety, and  which  are  justly  dear  to  us  from  a. 
conviction  of  their  truth,  we  should  be  care- 
ful to  do  no  injustice  to  other  religious  bodies 
who  do  not  hold  these  principles  as  clearly 
and  prominently  as  ourselves.  We  gain  noth- 
ing in  the  advocacy  of  truth  by  want  of  can- 
dor. In  the  sharp  contrast  which  our  cor- 
respondent E.  M.  draws  between  what  he 
styles  the  Gospel  and  the  Clerical  method  of 
preparation  for  the  ministry,  he  has  over- 
looked the  fact,  that,  in  all  religious  societies 
where  an  education  for  that  purpose  is  deemed 
necessary,  a  preliminary  "  inward  call  to  that 
holy  office  "  is  understood  to  be  indispensable 
on  the  part  of  those  who  apply  for  a  theolog- 
ical training.  That  the  system  is  lia-ble  to 
great  abuse,  and  that  it  furnishes  temptations 
to  deviate  from  the  simple  Gospel  method 
will  not  be  denied ;  but,  so  long  as  this  pro- 
fession of  an  "  inward  call "  is  required,  we 
must  not  judge  the  system  solely  by  its  abuses. 
In  England,  and  perhaps  in  other  countries, 
where  a  certain  religion  is  established  by  law, 
these  abuses  have  in  some  cases  degraded  the 
"  ministry  "  to  a  mere  matter  of  bargain  and 
sale.    But  in  this  country,  we  think,  no  the- 


ological seminary  would  receive  a  young  man 
as  a  student  who  professed  that  he  chose  the- 
ministry  "  much  as  he  would  any  mechanical 
employment." 

We  believe  the  views  of  Friends  on  this- 
subject  may  be  fully  defended  by  sound  rea- 
son, by  fact,  and  by  Scripture  authority,  with- 
out drawing  unfair  contrasts ;  and  while  ad- 
mitting, too,  that  inspiration  is  a  free  gift,, 
and  not  withheld  because  of  erroneous  sys- 
tems and  customs.  The  limitation  of  the 
public  exercise  of  the  ministry  to  one  sex,  the 
necessity  for  prolonged  study,  leading  to  an 
exclusion  from  the  ordinary  healthful  avoca- 
tions of  life,  thus  "  setting  apart "  the  indi- 
vidual as  an  object  of  undue  reverence,  on- 
account  of  his  position,  are,  it  seems  to  us^ 
evils  inherent  in  the  system  ;  and  yet  less  at- 
tention is  generally  given  to  these  consider- 
ations than  to  some  of  the  abuses  that  have 
grown  out  of  it.  We  believe  the  subject  would 
not  suffer  if  treated  philosophically.  It  has 
generally  been  treated  traditionally  and  Scrip- 
turally. 

Philadelphia,  4th  mo.  28,  1875. 
To  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer : 

I  hereby  acknowledge  subscriptions,'5 amounting* 
to"  $75.50,"  handed  to  me  ^for  Barclay  Jones,  of 
Monroe,  Nebraska,  which  I  to-day  sent  to  him 
by  draft.  Since  mailing  it  I  have  received  another 
small  subscription,  to  which  I  will  be  glad  to  addi 
any  other  sums  that  Friends  may  feel  disposed  ta 
contribute  to  this  unfortunate  Friend. 
Very  respectfully, 

S.  Raymond  Roberts, 

No.  421  N.  Sixth  street,  Philada.: 
 ► — •*•»> — •  — 

Errata. —  On  the  first  line  of  first  column* 

of  No.  8,  read  "  John"  instead  of  "Paul." 

In  the  same  essay,  the  quotation  marks  in  the 

latter  part,  by  a  change  in  the  phraseology  of 

the  manuscript,  were  rendered  unnecessary. 

died. 

BLACKBURN. — At  his  residence,  near  Winfieldr 
Henry  county,  Iowa,  on  the  23d  of  Third  monthr 
1875,  after  a  short  illness,  Albert  A.  Blackburn,  son. 
of  Robert  and  Susanna  S.  Blackburn,  in  the  thirty- 
first  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Prairie  Grove* 
Monthly  Meeting. 

GAIGE. — At  Quakerstreet,  on  the  24th  of  Fourth- 
month,  1875,  Isaac  Gaige,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year 
of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Duanesburgh  Monthly 
Meeting,  New  York. 

GARRIGUES. — On  the  morning  of  the  12th  of 
Fourth  month,  1875,  Mary  Ann  Garrigues  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting. 
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POUND. — In  Odell,  Livingston  county,  111.,  on 
Third  month  26th,  1875,  of  pneumonia,  Rebecca  L., 
wife  of  Benjamin  F.  Pound,  in  the  sixty-seventh 
year  of  her  age;  member  of  Farmington  Monthly 
and  Galen  Preparative  Meeting. 

Purity  of  heart  and  devotion  to  her  Heavenly 
Father  marked  her  character.  During  her  illness, 
which  was  of  short  duration,  she  manifested  her 
confidence  in  Him  who  doeth  all  things  well. 

REYNOLDS. — In  Chatham,  at  the  residence  of 
her  son  George  M.  Reynolds,  on  the  15th  of  Fourth 
month,  1875,  Matilda,  wife  of  the  late  Wm.  T.  Rey- 
nolds, aged  seventy-eight  years  ;  a  member  of  Chat- 
ham Monthly  Meeting. 

HALLO  WELL. — On  the  1st  instant,  after  a  pro- 
tracted illness  that  was  borne  with  ameekness,  quiet- 
ness and  patience  which  it  was  instructive  to  wit- 
ness, Margaret  E.,  wife  of  Benjamin  Hallowell  in 
the  77th  year  of  her  age  ;  for  many  years  a  valued 
elder  of  Sandy  Spring  Monthly  Meeting,  Md. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
No.  46. 
(Continued  from  page  156.) 


ONWARD  TO  THEBES. 

A  series  of  more  or  less  dismal  experiences 
during  the  second  week  of  our  trip  must  be 
recorded,  if  my  chronicle  is  to  be  a  faithful 
history  of  a  voyage  up  the  Nile.  The  New 
Year's  day  breeze  died  quite  away  and  one 
day  of  painful  poling,  pushing  an$  tracking 
followed,  but  so  rapid  and  powerful  is  the 
current  that  our  progress  was  very  inconsider- 
able, and  we  spent  the  second  Sabbath  day  in 
helpless,  inglorious  inaction,  anchored  to  the 
muddy  bank  of  the  river.  A  powerful  west- 
wind  from  the  desert  commences  to  blow  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  but  our  captain  does 
mot  dare  to  unfurl  the  sails  to  take  advantage 
of  it,  for  fear  of  capsizing  the  little  ship  ;  so 
we  close  every  door  and  window  and  wait  till 
the  chill  sand  blast  spends  its  fury.  The 
subtle  dust  of  the  endless  ages  of  Egypt  sifts 
through  every  crack  and  crevice  and  covers 
our  beds  and  every  article  of  furniture,  and 
the  chill  blast  of  the  desert  comes  with  it,  and 
we  shudder  and  fold  all  our  wraps  around  us, 
hoping  that  the  wind  will  not  blow  forever. 
At  eventide  the  calm  comes,  and  now  we  hope 
to  go  onward,  but  the  morrow  is  again  unfor- 
tunate, the  wind  is  against  us,  and  it  is  only 
by  very  slow  degrees,  by  hard  labor  of  the 
crew  who  patiently  drag  the  heavy  dahabeah 
against  wind  and  wave  that  we  move  at  all; 
and,  to  add  to  the  difficulty  of  the  situation, 
the  incompetent  steersman,  ever  and  anon, 
lands  us  on  a  lurking  sand  bank. 

We  make  only  five  miles  progress  in  three 
days,  the  weather  is  dismally  cold  and  lower- 
ing, and  we  have  no  fire  and  no  extra  blan- 
kets to  comfort  ourselves  withal.    But  new 


sorrows  await  the  morrow.  Down  comes  a 
rain  upon  m,  leaking  through  the  roof  of  the 
saloon  and  some  of  the  cabins,  driving  in  at 
the  windows,  chill;ng  and  benumbing  the 
crew,  who  have  only  a  canvass  shelter,  and 
distressing  our  anxious  dragoman  beyond 
measure,  who  wishes  to  make  the  whole  house- 
hold comfortable.  All  day  the  chill  driving 
rain  continues  at  brief  intervals,  and  we  re- 
main anchored  in  sad  inactivity  to  a  little  is- 
land. The  clouds  lift  and  the  rain  ceases  at 
eventide,  and  we  walk  out  on  the  little  islet 
to  make  observations. 

It  has  no  habitations,  being  quite  covered 
by  the  high  Nile,  though  the  river  is  now  some 
twelve  feet  below  it.  It  is  planted  with  tobacco, 
wheat  and  melons,  and  we  gather  the  tama- 
risk shrub  from  the  sands,  a  little  silene  with 
woolly  leaf  from  among  the  wheat,  a  wonder- 
fully large-flowered  mustard  (the  Sinapw 
juneed),  and  a  variegated  blossoming  bean. 
Besides  thest  we  find  a  triangular  rush,  with 
a  conspicuous  bloom,  which  I  have  never  seen 
before.  The  brown  starry  heads  with  their 
yellow  anthers  give  it  a  very  distinct  individ- 
uality, but  I  cannot  name  it  at  present. 
Another  walk  along  the  shore  near  here  re- 
veals the  familiar  rose  geranium,  growing 
profusely  in  the  rich  Nile  mud.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  it  may  have  escaped  from  cultivation, 
but  for  aught  I  know,  this  is  its  native  land. 
The  Mimosa  Nilotica  or  sont,  as  it  is  called,  is 
now  in  bloom,  and  has,  on  some  of  its  branches 
ripened  jointed  legumes,  which  contain  the 
polished  brown  seed  with  its  delicate  border 
of  white. 

This  tree  is  very  common  in  Egypt,  and  the 
groves  of  it  have  a  peculiar  beauty  and  rich 
fragrance.  The  pennate  leaf  is  small  and 
very  sensitive,  and  the  sharp  thorns  seem  to 
keep  guard  over  the  shrinking  little  Bisters 
and  the  bloom  is  most  peculiar,  a  little  soft, 
orange-colored  ball  of  fragrance. 

The  clover  of  the  cultivated  fields  is  now 
perfecting  its  fruit  in  some  places,  and  we  were 
amazed  one  morning  to  see  a  little  Arab  girl 
walking  among  the  ripened  heads,  and  appar- 
ently picking  and  eating  them.  So  we  walked 
up  to  the  grazing  child  to  find  exactly  what 
she  was  feeding  upon,  and  discovered  that  sh< 
was  plucking  the  long  pods  and  opening  them 
to  get  the  bean-like  seeds  which  were  in  a  soft 
condition.  I  ate  some  too  and  found  them 
sweet  and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  large 
enough  (one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length)  to 
repay  a  hungry  little  maid  for  the  fatigue  of 
gathering  them  The  plant  is  eight  to  ten 
inches  in  height  and  the  bloom  is  white,  much 
resembling  our  own  white  clover,  but  the 
legume  is  four  or  five  inches  long  and  curved 
like  a  sickle  thus  distinguishing  it  most  em- 
phatically from  all  other  clovers  I  ever  saw. 
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Several  cold  days  with  a  perverse  south- 
wind  follow  our  unexpected  rain  storm,  and 
we  are  forced  to  lie  idly  by  the  bank  of  the 
river,  or  make  a  slow  and  most  painful  pro- 
gress by  poling  and  by  tracking.  The  sorrow- 
ful chaunt  of  the  patient  crew  as  they  toil  all 
day  at  the  rope,  becomes  wearisome  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  some  of  us  begin  to  fear  that  this 
notion  of  navigating  the  Nile  in  a  dahabeah 
is  all  a  mistake.  Several  of  our  number  have 
taken  heavy  colds  with  sore  throat,  and  as  we 
supposed  we  were  going  into  a  region  of  peren- 
nial summer,  we  are  not  provided  with  reme- 
dies. Then  again  we  have  no  thermometer 
by  which  to  justify  our  complaints — though  I 
think  no  thermometer  can  give  an  idea  of  the 
miserable  chilliness  that  pervades  our  fireJess 
little  boat.  Let  no  one  of  those  who  may 
chance  to  read  my  words,  ever  attempt  the 
Nile  voyage  wilhout  taking  a  supply  of  the 
very  warmest  clothing,  lap  rugs  and  even  furs 
if  they  have  them  at  hand.  It  hmust  be  re- 
membered that  the  voyager  is  quite  out  of  the 
reach  of  medical  aid  and  of  apothecaries,  and 
that  serious  illness  and  death  are  not  unusual 
on  these  voyages.  One  evening  our  attention 
was  called  to  a  dahabeah  anchored  near  us  for 
the  night,  which  we  supposed  might  have  on 
board  the  astronomers  who  had  been  observ- 
ing the  transit  of  Venus  from  the  heights  of 
Tipper  Egypt,  inasmuch  as  she  was  towed  by 
a  steamer. 

So  a  deputation  from  our  boat  made  a  visit 
to  our  neighbors  and  discovered  that  they 
were  a  family  party  of  Americans  from  west- 
ern New  York,  who  were  returning  from  the 
first  cataract.  They  told  us  that  only  a  few 
days  after  starting  from  Cairo,  the  only  gen- 
tleman of  the  party  was  attacked  by  fever, 
probably  contracted  in  Italy,  which  they 
vainly  endeavored  to  arrest  by  homeopathic 
remedies. 

The  services  of  a  German  physician  were 
obtained  near  Thebes,  but  the  patient  grew 
much  worse  and  became  violently  delirious, 
so  that  the  party  decided  to  return  without 
finishing  their  proposed  trip  to  the  second 
cataract,  and  were  being  towed  down  the  river 
with  all  possible  speed  to  Cairo.  The  patient 
was  still  delirious  though  better,  and  they 
were  hoping  for  his  recovery,  but  were  most 
anxious  to  escape  from  this  "God-forsaken 
country  "  as  they  called  it.  I  inquired  of  our 
dragoman  if  such  weather  as  we  have  experi- 
enced during  the  past  week  is  without  preced- 
ent in  his  experience.  He  replied  that  it  is 
exceptionally  cold,  but  that  last  year  they  had 
a  worse  rain-storm  with  hail  further  up  the 
river,  and  that  both  the  crew  and  the  passen- 
gers suffered  much. 

On  the  night  of  the  eighth,  the  much  de 
Mred  north  wind  came  whistling  along,  and 


our  glad  sailors  spread  the  canvass  to  thej 
breeze,  and  the  little  boat  became  a  thing  of 
life  once  more. 

The  morning  of  the  ninth  finds  us  anchored 
at  Minieh,  on  the  west  bank,  a  large  and  im- 
portant town,  capital  of  the  province  of  the( 
same  name.  We  have  now  traveled  160 
miles,  in  a  little  less  than  sixteen  days,  and 
have  passed  over  nearly  two  degrees  of  lati- 
tude; and,  in  these  days  of  steamers  and 
locomotives,  this  seems  to  be  very  deliberate 
traveling.  The  friendly  wind  is  so  precious 
that  we  grudge  the  needful  delay  here,  while 
our  officials  renew  our  stock  of  fruits  and  of 
fowls.  But  all  possible  dispatch  is  used,  and 
a  little  after  noon  off  we  go  again  with  joyous 
speed. 

The  few  hours'  pause  at  Minieh  gives  op- 
portunity for  a  walk  through  the  bazaars,  and 
around  the  town ;  but  there  is  not  much  to 
fix  this  Nile  city  in  the  memory.  It  is  a 
great  seat  of  sugar  manufacture,  and  during 
the  cane-harvest,  when  the  mills  are  in  full 
activity,  the  town  is  said  to  be  very  animated, 
but  to-day  it  is  dull  and  sleepy  enough.  The 
people  sit  on  the  ground,  huddled  in  their 
cloaks;  for  the  day  is  cold  and  the  north 
wind  pierces  everywhere.  Idleness  and  squal- 
lid  poverty  make  this  place  dreary,  as  most 
other  towns  in  oriental  lands ;  but  its  appear- 
ance from  the  river  is  qaite  handsome,  and 
some  of  thft  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  wealthy. 

In  the  afternoon  we  sail  swiftly  by  Benii 
Hassan,  with  its  terraces  and  its  tombs,  and 
do  not  stop  to  visit  them,  as  we  had  intended. 
A  rich  palm  grove,  on  the  east  bank,  conceals 
from  our  view  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Antinoopolis.  It  was  built  by  the  Em- 
peror Adrian,  who  called  it  after  his  favorite 
Antinoiis.  An  oracle  declared  that  the  hap- 
piness of  Adrian  could  only  be  secured  by 
the  sacrifice  of  that  which  was  most  dear  to 
him,  when  the  amiable  and  beautiful  An- 
tinoiis, who  had  accompanied  his  monarch  to  I 
Egypt,  drowned  himself  in  the  Nile  to  pro- 
cure the  favor  of  the  gods  for  Adrian.  In 
commemoration  of  this  supreme  act  of  love, 
the  Emperor  founded  this  city  near  the  spot/ 
and  instituted  games  and  sacrifices  in  the 
honor  of  Antinoiis. 

It  is  said  that  enough  could  be  seen  of  its 
remains,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, to  show  that  it  was  a  large  and  import- 
ant city,  filled  with  public  buildings,  worthy 
of  the  magnificence  and  the  taste  of  the: 
founder;  but  the  ruins  have  been  largely 
used  as  material  for  modern  buildings,  and 
are  now  very  scanty. 

The  next  day,  the  tenth,  is  our  third  Sab- 
bath on  the  Nile,  and  is  so  beautiful  and  pros- 
perous as  almost  to  efface  the  memory  of  the 
last  chill  and  stormy  one.    We  pass  an  in-' 
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teresting  range  of  limestone  hills,  the  Gebel 
jAbcufayda,  rising  perpendicular  on  the  east 
of  the  river  in  some  places  to  a  height  of  500 
or  600  feet,  I  should  think.  They  extend  ten 
or  twelve  miles,  and  give  one  of  the  best  op- 
portuities  I  have  ever  seen  to  study  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  limestone  layers  of  the 
earth's  crust.  We  sail  pretty  close  to  the 
cliffs,  and  note  the  many  recesse3  which  are, 
we  are  told,  the  resorts  of  cormorants  and  wild 
ducks,  and  the  caverns  and  mud-banks,  just 
at  the  water's  edge,  once  the  favorite  resort  of 
crocodiles.  We  look  earnestly  for'  the  saur- 
ians,  but  none  appear  to  pay  their  respects  to 
admiring  visitors, 
i  High  up  the  cliffs  are  numerous  caverns, 
hewn  by  human  hands,  which  may  have  been 
■  places  of  sepulchre,  or,  perhaps,  the  lonely, 
1  desolate  dwelling-places  of  Christian  hermits, 
i  who  fled  in  sorrow  and  despair  from  the  world 

i  of  mankind,  in  the  dark  days  of  the  decline 
5  [of  Rome.    Here  Athanasius  found  refuge 

1  during  his  repeated  exiles  from  Alexandria, 
,  and  here  persecutors  and  tyrants  would  hard- 
e  ly  care  to  follow  the  poor  recluses.  "  They 
r  sunk,"  says  Gibbon,  "  under  the  painful 
h  weight  of  crosses  and  chains,  and  their  emaci- 
i-  ated  limbs  were  confined  by  collars,  bracelets, 
it  gauntlets  and  greaves  of  massy  and  rigid  iron ; 
•  they  often  usurped  the  den  of  some  wild 
d  beast  whom  they  affected  to  resemble ;  they 
j,  buried  themselves  in  some  gloomy  cavern, 
li  which  art  or  nature  had  scooped  out  of  the 
d  rock,  and  the  marble  quarries  of  Thebais  are 

1,  still  inscribed  with  the  monuments  of  their 
li  penance."  "  This,"  according  to  Lord  Lind- 
y  say,  "  he  says  generally  of  the  Anchorets ; 
i<  but  the  description  is  peculiarly  appropriate 

2  to  those  of  Lycopolis  (so  called  fiorn  the 
>  Egyptian  wolf-worship)  who  ejected  the  mum- 
j  mies  of  wolves  to  make  living  mummies  of 
o  themselves."  Some  of  the  rock-hewn  gro'toes 
i-  are  now  homes  of  Arab  families,  who  seem  to 
o  be  cultivating  the  little,  narrow  strip  of  soil 
)•  which  has  crumbled  down  from  the  cliffs,  and 

ii  has  received  muddy  tribute  from  the  Nile. 

2,  !  We  fly  merrily  past  the  sad  old  tombs  and 
t,  I  cells,  past  palm  groves  and  picturesque  towns, 
.e  never  pausing  for  the  crocodile-mummy  pits  ; 

]  and,  as  the  wind  continued,  we  reached,  at 
;s  early  morning,  the  town  of  El  Hamra,  the  port 
i-  of  Asyoot.  This  important  capital  is  a  city 
[•  (of  perhaps  25,000  inhabitants,  about  one 
j  thousand  of  whom  are  Christians.  Our  drago- 
ejman  and  conductor  have  business  to  attend 
j  I  to  here,  and  make  an  early  morning  visit  to 
{ i  the  city  for  letters  and  a  telegram ;  but  we  do 

j  not  accompany  them. 

i-     The  minarets  and  domes  of  Asyoot  are  vis- 
ble  in  the  distance,  and  they,  with  the  grace- 
ful palms  with  which  they  are  intermingled, 
.  |  make  a  charming  picture. 


Our  conductor,  on  his  return,  told  us  a  sad 
story  of  the  dark  ways  of  the  oppressor.  A 
large  conscription  had  just  been  made  for  the 
Egyptian  army,  and  some  of  the  poor  fellows 
had  escaped.  The  rulers  immediately  seized 
their  wives,  parents  or  children  as  hostages 
for  the  return  of  the  deserters;  and  heart- 
rending wa^  the  weeping  and  lamentation  of 
the  remaining  conscripts,  the  hostages  and  of 
the  desolated  ones  left  behind.  The  soldier* 
had  iron  collars  on  their  necks,  and  were 
chained  together  in  gangs,  as  if  they  were  the 
vilest  criminals,  and,  I  believe,  they  have 
every  reason  to  dread  the  service  of  the 
Khedive,  as  they  would  the  most  terrible 
slavery. 

We  met,  a  few  days  ago,  boat  loads  of 
Nubians  who  had  been  collected  from  their 
villages  f  >r  the  s^ve-markets  of  Cairo,  and 
their  fate  is  probably  no  worse  than  that  of 
the  poor  conscripts,  who  go  to-day  to  do  the 
work  of  the  despot.  When  will  the  good  days 
come,  when  the  nations  of  the  earth  will  learn 
war  no  more  ? 

And  now  we  set  sail  again,  and,  as  we  speed 
southward,  have  an  excellent  view  of  the 
many  entrances  to  the  tombs  and  grottoes  of 
Lycopolis.  The  tombs  are  arranged  in  suc- 
cessive tiers  at  different  elevations,  and  were, 
in  later  ages,  the  refuge  of  the  recluse  and  the 
persecuted  Christians.  It  is  related  by  Gib- 
bon, that  the  Roman  Emperor  Theodosius, 
being  desirous  to  discover  the  will  of  heaven, 
and  not  having  the  oracles  of  Delphi  and 
Dodona,  consulted  an  Egyptian  priest  who 
was  believed  to  possess  the  gift  of  miracles 
and  the  knowledge  of  futurity. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  of  Ly- 
copolis and  on  a  locty  mountain,  the  "holy 
John"  had  built  himself  a  cell,  in  which  he 
had  dwelt  above  fifty  year.<  without  ever  open- 
ing the  door — without  seeing  the  face  of  wo- 
man, and  without  tasting  any  food  that  had 
been  prepared  by  fire  or  any  human  art. 
"  The  eunuch  of  Theodosius  approached  the 
window  with  respectful  steps,  proposed  his 
questions  concerning  the  event  of  the  civil 
war,  and  soon  returned  with  a  favorable  ora- 
cle, which  animated  the  courage  of  the  em- 
peror by  the  assurance  of  victory." 

The  scenery  has  now  become  more  varied 
and  beautiful,  and  the  pure  sky,  the  balmy 
air,  the  glad  sunshine,  the  sparkling,  rushing 
waters,  inspire  us  with  a  feeling  of  thorough 
joyousness.  We  speculate  upon  the  future 
and  anticipate  the  great  enjoyment  that  awaits 
us  in  a  very  few  more  days,  when  we  shall 
have  arrived  at  our  destination,  and  shall 
stand  face  to  face  with  the  mysterious  and 
wondrous  relics  of  far  antiquity.  "  Our  dark 
days  are  over  at  last !"  we  say,  little  knowing 
the  dark  cloud,  far  more  terrible  than  any 
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frowning  of  the  elements,  that  is  about  to 
turn  joy  to  sorrow.  We  had  just  risen  from 
lunch,  and  were  in  our  state-rooms,  when  a 
sudden  splash  in  the  water  and  a  ery  of  alarm 
disturbs  the  noon-day  quiet  of  the  dahabeah. 
I  look  out  of  the  window  and  see  in  the  water 
behind  two  heads,  as  I  think.  The  one  near- 
est is  raised  up  bravely  and  the  strong  arms 
are  striking  out  for  the  shore,  and  I  think  and 
say  confidently,  "He  will  be  saved!"  We 
are  soon  all  gathered  on  the  upper  deck,  and 
the  boat  has  been  launched  to  row  back  with 
the  current  for  the  swimmer.  "Who  is  it  ?" 
I  ask  of  our  Italian  waiter,  Moses.  "  Abram  !" 
he  replies,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  distant  waters. 
And  now.  with  a  cry  of  sorrow  and  streaming 
tears,  "  He  has  gone  down !  Abram !  Abram  !" 
And  now  all  the  gentlemen  and  most  of  the 
crew,  the  boat  by  this  time  being  moored  to 
the  shore,  run  back  along  the  bank  with 
shawls  and  various  restoratives,  in  the  hope 
that  even  yet  his  body  may  be  found  and, 
perhaps,  his  life  saved.  But  all  in  vain— our 
poor  dragoman  is  gone  indeed.  His  active, 
earnest  endeavors  to  make  every  one  of  the 
company  comfortable  during  the  cold  and 
stormy  season  we  have  passed  through,  and 
his  unvarying  kindness,  good  humor  and  at- 
tention, had  won  the  regard  and  respect  of 
all  the  party,  and  some  were  already  medi- 
tating giving  him  very  complimentary  letters 
of  approval  to  assist  liim  in  making  future 
engagements.  But  poor  Vincent  Abram  can 
know  nothing  more,  either  of  praise  or  blame, 
from  his  fellow-men.  His  father  is  dragoman 
for  a  party  just  behind  us,  and  his  boat,  the 
Delta,  soon  comes  sailing  past.  It  is  hailed, 
and  the  drowning  of  Vincent  is  announced  to 
the  poor  old  man. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  give  any  idea  of  the 
father's  sorrow,  and  of  the  grief  of  the  Arab 
captain  and  boatman,  to  whom  he  had  greatly 
endeared  himself  by  his  considerate  kindliness 
of  bearing.  Our  conductor  and  the  other 
gentlemen  use  every  effort  to  help  and  com- 
fort the  stricken  father,  and  give  him  all  pos- 
sible facilities  in  telegraphing  to  Cairo  and 
making  arrangements  for  searching  for  the 
body.  It  seems  strange  that  the  life  of  a 
strong  swimmer  should  be  lost  on  a  bright 
day  at  noontide,  with  so  many  persons  look- 
ing on  and  anxiously  endeavoring  to  help. 
But  a  strong  wind  was  sending  U3  forward  at 
the  rate  of  seven  miles  an  hour,  and  the  cur- 
rent was  sweeping  backward  at  least  three 
miles  an  hour,  so  that  we  rapidly  separated 
from  the  swimmer  bsfore  the  sailors  could 
drop  the  sails  and  check  the  dahabeah. 
Then,  too,  there  was  some  little  delay  in 
launching  the  boat,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the 
nervous  haste  of  the  sailors,  and  the  surface 
of  the  river  was  roughened  into  billows,  mak-  ! 


ing  observation  difficult,  and  baffling  the  ef~| 
forts  of  poor  Abram,  who  was  encumbered! 
with  heavy  boots  and  all  his  clothing.  It] 
was  a  comfort  to  find  that  there  was  but  onel 
man  lost,  the  other  head  being  only  Abram'sl 
turban  that  was  swept  off  his  head  soon  after 
he  fell  into  the  water.  S.  R. 

First  month  18th,  1875. 

PHILADELPHIA  FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL'  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Philadelphia 
First-day  School  Association  was  held  in 
the  Race  Street  Meeting-house,  Philadelphia, 
on  Seventh-day,  the  17th  instant.  The  at- 
tendance was  quite  large.  The  meeting  was 
one  of  quiet  earnestness  and  attention,  and 
was  characterized  by  a  general  participation 
by  all  present.  Joseph  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  and 
Anna  Oaley  were  the  Clerks  of  the  meeting. 
The  session  was  opened  by  calling  the  roll  of 
the  delegates  appointed  by  the  different 
unions,  eighty-five  of  whom  were  found  to  be 
present,  leaving  but  a  small  number  who 
were  unable  to  attend.  The  Clerks  proceeded 
with  the  reading  of  the  reports  of  the  various 
unions,  which,  with  the  comments  upon  them, 
consumed  the  greater  portion  of  the  morning 
session. 

The  report  of  the  Philadelphia  Union, 
embracing  its  various  schools,  was  first  read, 
and  showed  a  very  favorable  and  flourishing 
condition  throughout. 

Concord  Union  was  somewhat  lengthily 
reported,  attesting  a  flourishing  condition  of 
the  schools.  The  Darby  report  contained  a 
beautiful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Susan  Hibberd.  Prof.  James  Rhoads  referred 
to  the  subject  of  question  books  for  the  First- 
day  schools,  a  mention  of  the  want  of  which 
was  made  in  the  Concord  report.  He  advo- 
cated the  questions  least  formal  as  productive 
of  the  most  good.  Question-books  are  of  use 
in  certain  directions;  but  he  would  caution 
teachers  against  an  implicit  reliance  on  them. 
A  mere  conning  of  the  answers  of  questions  by 
children  was  a  learning  of  words  rather  than  a: 
knowledge  of  the  meaning.  He  advocated  a 
system  of  general  interrogation,  illustrating 
it  by  taking  a  paragraph  of  Scripture  from 
which  a  number  of  questions  could  be  asked. 
A  number  of  Friends  coincided  with  the  Pro- 
fessor's  views  on  this  subject. 

The  report  of  the  Haddonfield  Union  was  j 
then  read,  and  although  sickness  and  severe! 
weather  had  somewhat  diminished  the  at- 
tendance upon  the  schools,  the  interest  was 
still  maintained.    The  report  of  the  Barling-: 
ton  Union  was  of  an  encouraging  nature. 
Several  of  the  schools  had  been  largely  in- 
creased.   In  several  schools  recitations  by  the 
scholars   were  a  source  of  great  interest. 
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Elizabeth  Paxson  said  in  several  schools  of 
this  union  the  Scattered  Seeds  and  Children's 
Friend  were  highly  appreciated,  and  were  a 
means  of  obtaining  scholars.  She  advocated 
a  free  purchase  of  these  papers,  and  a  distri- 
bution of  them  to  schools  unable  to  procure 
them. 

After  considerable  discussion  and  business 
of  minor  import,  the  meeting  adjourned  until 
two  o'clock. 

A  collation  was  spread  in  one  of  the  adja- 
cent rooms  to  the  meeting,  of  which  a  large 
number  partook.  The  first  business  of  the 
afternoon  session  was  the  reading  of  the  re- 
port of  Bucks  Union,  which  met  with  gen- 
eral approval.  Joseph  Powell,  in  speakiDg 
of  the  fact  that  in  some  schools  aged  Friends 
did  not  generally  participate,  thought  too 
much  stress  was  placed  upon  their  absence. 

The  report  of  the  Western  Union,  which 
was  next  read,  was,  in  most  respects,  encour- 
aging, although  several  schools  were  very 
i  meagrely  reported.  In  the  report  reference 
was  made  to  the  great  want  of  suitable  library 
books  and  the  difficulty  in  selecting:  them. 
It  also  suggested  that  the  catalogue  of  books 
compiled  for  the  Unitarians  of  New  England 
might  be  of  help  to  Friends  in  selecting  libra- 
ries, as  there  was  less  objectionable  in  this 
than  in  any  other  class  of  books. 

A  report  was  read  from  Abington  Quarter, 
where  no  union  has  yet  been  formed.  It  con- 
tained a  lament  of  the  lack  of  competent  and 
intelligent  teachers.  Samuel  Swain,  in  re- 
ferring to  this  want,  said  there  was  no  clearly- 
defined  course  for  teachers  to  pursue.  We 
have  not  the  literature  to  inform  teachers 
that  which  they  should  teach.  He  knew  of 
no  book  the  Association  had  published  since 
its  organization  which  in  any  way  de*"ned  the 
belief  of  Friends,  or  indicated  in  any  partic- 
ular the  duties  of  an  instructor  in  the  First- 
day  schools.  Other  sects  had  these  works, 
and  Friends  should  also  possess  them.  Works 
of  this  kind  would  be  infinitely  better  than 
publishing  the  proceedings  of  our  conference, 
which  children  do  not  read.  It  would  tell 
the  public  what  we  teach,  and  wherein  we 
differ  from  other  sects.  We  must  have  libra- 
ries. It  should  be  our  aim  to  get  books  that 
are  not  intricate,  that  are  not  catechisms,  or 
theologies.  Every  year  we  hear  the  lament 
of  contracted  and  improper  literature.  In 
view  of  meeting  the  general  requirements  of 
literature  in  the  F  rst-day  schools,  he  offered 
a  proposition  stipulating  certain  premiums  to 
be  paid  for  works  to  be  used  as  library  and 
question  books,  embodying  the  belief  of 
Friends,  and  for  the  instruction  of  teachers 
This  measure  called  forth  a  lengthy  discus- 
sion. Some  thought  it  was  best  to  have  the 
money  on  hand  before  anything  was  offered  ; 


others  that  such  works  were  unnecessary,  and 
advocated  the  study  of  the  Discipline,  and 
altogether  the  proposition  met  with  an  unfa- 
vorable reception  in  the  meeting.  To  obvi- 
ate the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  measure, 
the  Clerk  submitted  it  in  the  following  form, 
which  was  assented  to  after  considerable  de- 
liberation:  "The  propriety  of  offering  pre- 
miums for  the  writing  of  books  adapted  to 
our  wants  is  referred  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee for  consideration  and  action,  if  way 
opens  for  doing  so."  Several  reports  of  in- 
dividual schools  were  read  by  the  Clerk, 
among  which  was  one  from  the  Mission  School 
for  the  colored  people  at  Wilmington.  Owing 
to  many  adverse  circumstances  the  school  had 
not  been  altogether  prosperous  during  the 
winter.  By  an  accident  to  the  Superintend- 
ent, rendering  attendance  impossible,  the 
school  had  been  closed  for  a  number  of  weeks, 
and  many  of  the  scholars  had  gone  elsewhere. 
The  report,  however,  assured  that  much  good 
had  been  done,  and  that  the  avenues  for  the 
usefulness  of  the  school  in  the  future  have 
been  much  enlarged. 

Reports  from  several  Sewing  Schools  and 
Dorcas  Societies  were  read  and  much  favor- 
able comment  made  on  this  laudable  en- 
deavor to  instruct  and  assist  the  needy.  Ref 
erence  was  also  trade  to  the  satisfactory  ex- 
perience ot  the  Bible-class  at  Germantown. 

From  Salem  Union  a  report  was  read, 
which  contained  cheering  remarks  and  an 
earnest  injunction  for  zeal  in  the  work.  Grat- 
ification was  expressed  with  all  these  reports. 
It  was  thought  there  was  much  to  encourage 
those  working  in  the  cause.  The  formation 
of  unions  was  urged,  as  in  them  was  strength. 
The  Executive  Committee  then  made  its  re- 
port at  length.  The  Literature,  Library  and 
Treasurer's  reports  were  received  and  ac- 
cepted, the  latter  showing  a  balance  in  the 
treasury  of  $142  58.  The  delegates  unan- 
imously reported  the  names  of  Joseph  M. 
Truman,  Jr.,  as  Clerk  ;  Anna  Caley,  Assist- 
ant Clerk,  and  Frederick  Fairlamb,  Treasu- 
rer, who  were  confirmed  by  the  meeting. 
Epistles  to  the  First-day  School  Associations 
of  New  York,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Illinois  were 
read  and  approved.  The  session  of  the  Asso- 
ciation was  closed  by  the  reading  of  a  beau- 
tiful and  expressive  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Mary  F.  Burr,  of  Germantown 
meeting.  _ 

It  is  a  good  and  safe  rule  to  sojourn  in  every 
place  as  if  you  meant  to  spend  your  life  there, 
never  omitting  an  opportunity  of  doing  a 
kindness,  or  speaking  a  true  word  or  making 
a  friend.  Seeds  thus  sown  by  the  w»y-ide 
often  bring  forth  an  Abundant  harvest.  You 
might  so  spend  your  summer  among  the  peo- 
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pie,  that  they  and  their  descendants  should 
be  better  and  happier,  through  time  and  eter- 
nity, for  your  works  and  your  example. 

Republished  by  request. 
THOUGHTS  IN  A  PLACE  OF  WORSHIP. 

BY  HANNAH  MORE. 

And  here  we  come  and  sit,  time  after  time, 

And  call  it  social  worship.    Is  it  thus  ? 

0  Thou!  whose  searching,  all-pervadiag  eye 

Scans  every  secret  movement  of  the  heart, 

And  sees  us  as  we  are.    Why  mourns  my  soul 

On  these  occasions  ?    Why  so  dead  and  cold 

My  best  affections  ?    I  have  found  Thee  oft 

In  my  more  secret  seasons — in  the  fields 

And  in  my  chamber  ;  even  in  the  stir 

Of  outward  occupations  has  my  miud 

Been  drawn  to  Thee,  and  found  Thy  presence  swett. 

But  here  I  seek  in  vain,  and  rarely  find 

Thy  ancient  pre  mise  to  the  few  that  wait 

In  singleness  upon  Tbee  reach  to  us. 

Most  sweet  it  is  to  feel  the  unity 

Of  soul-cementing  love  gathering  in  one, 

Flowing  from  heart  to  heart,  and,  like  a  cloud 

Of  mingled  incense,  rising  to  the  throne 

Of  love  itself.    Then  much  of  heaven  is  felt 

By  minds  drawn  thitherward,  and  closely  linked 

In  the  celestial  union  :  'tis  in  this 

Sweet  element  alone  that  we  can  live 

To  any  purpose,  or  expect  our  minds 

Clothed  with  that  covering  which  alone  prepares 

For  social  worship.    Therefore  mourns  my  soul 

In  secret,  and,  like  one  amidst  the  vast 

And  widely-peopled  eanh,  would  seek  to  hide 

Myself  and  sorrows  from  the  motley  crowd 

6f  human  observation.    But  0  Thou  ! 

Whose  bowels  of  compassion  never  fail 

Towards  the  creatures  fashioned  by  Thy  hand, 

Reanimate  the  dead,  and  give  to  those 

Who  never  felt  Thy  presence  in  their  souls, 

Nor  saw  Thy  beauty,  both  to  see  and  feel 

That  Thou  art  lovely  and  Thy  presence  life  ! 

Restore  the  wanderer  and  support  the  weak 

With  Thy  sustaining  arm,  for  strength  is  Thine  ! 

And  oh  !  preserve  this  tempest-beaten  bark 

From  sinking  in  the  wave,  whose  swelling  surge 

Threatens  to  overwhelm.    Forsake  her  not, 

But  be  her  pilot,  for  if  a  ray 

From  Thy  all-cheerhig  presence  light  her  course, 
She  rides  the  storm  secure,  and  in  due  time 
Will  reach  her  destined  port,  and  be  at  peace. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
DR.  THOMAS'  HISTORICAL  LECTURES. 
MOHAMMED. 

Dr.  Thomas  began  by  saying : 

At  the  time  of  which  I  now  speak,  idol- 
atry of  the  most  depraved  nature  prevailed 
in  Arabia.  Tradition  tells  us  that  they  had 
a  fountain,  which  was  considered  very  sacred, 
called  "Zernzem."  This  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same  that  "  Hagar"  found  in  the  wilder- 
ness. The  Arabs  make  long  pilgrimages  to 
this  spring,  and  have  a  city  there,  of  consid- 
erable importance,  called  Mecca.  This  coun- 
try is  one  of  immense  area,  much  larger  than 
one  would  suppose  from  looking  at  a  map  of 
the  "World,"  and  in  reality  about  as  large 
as  the  half  of  Europe. 


The  Arabs  have  given  themselves  the  hon  I 
ored  name  of  unconquered  and  unconqueri  *' 
able.  The  former  is  true  enough,  while  the  JI 
latter  remains  yet  to  be  proved.  At  one  time  ,! 
their  power  extended  all  over  the  southern1  »£ 
part  of  "Asia"  and  the  northern  countries  oi  f 
"Africa."  Their  armies  crossed  the  straits  o  f 
Gibraltar,  and  invaded  the  greater  part  oi JI 
Spain.  At  this  time  they  were  farther  ad-|  f 
vanced  in  the  arts  than  the  "  Greeks."  The  jo 
extreme  southern  part  of  Arabia  is  a  very  Jj 
sterile  tract  of  country ;  not  a  blade  of  grass  ?| 
or  any  vegetation  whatever  is  to  be  found  M 
what  little  rain  they  have  falls  in.  early  spring.  C( 
For  keeping  water  through  the  remainder  oi  ^ 
the  year  they  have  large  reservoirs  or  cis- 11 
terns,  the  largest  of  which  i3  150  feet  across 
by  50  feet  deep.  All  around  on  the  inside  b 
are  steps  down  to  the  water's  edge.  This  tank  « 
is  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  bears  signs  l 
of  skillful  workmanship. 

Mohammed  was  born  in  the  year  A.  DJ 
571 ;  some  say  two  years  later.  The  Arab^ 
reckoned  by  lunar  months — thirteen  of  theirs 
equal  to  twelve  of  ours.  His  family  was  one 
of  the  first  in  Arabia  ;  not  great  on  account 
of  its  wealth,  but  because  it  was  in  a  direct 
descent  from  the  sovereignty,  the  pride  oi 
birth  being  much  more  elevating  than  that  on 
wealth. 

Mohammed  is  misrepresented  as  an  impos- 
tor ;  there  is  not  the  slightest  proof  that  suchj 
was  the  case.  His  father  died  when  he  was 
quite  an  infant,  his  mother  when  he  was  six 
years  old.  His  grandfather  lived  to  the  good! 
old  age  of  110  years. 

At  forty  years  of  age  he  began  to  preach 
the  plan  of  salvation  as  he  understood  it.  He 
adored  one  God,  and  Him  alone  he  worshiped] 
He  spurned  the  idolatry  of  his  country  with 
the  greatest  contempt.  At  first  Mohammed 
was  looked  upon  as  an  impostor,  and  no  one 
seemed  to  pay  any  attention  to  him ;  but  he 
soon  collected  a  few  followers,  mostly  among 
the  poorer  class8.  One  great  encouragement 
for  him  was  that  his  wife  was  the  first  one  who 
believed  on  him. 

When  it  was  perceived  that  he  was  stirring 
up  the  people,  the  authorities  persecuted  hisi 
disciples,  on  account  of  which  he  sent  them 
to  Abyssinia.  About  this  time  he  lost  hm 
wife,  and  also  his  unelp,  who  had  hitherto 
shielded  him  from  any  danger,  though  he  did 
not  believe  on  him  himself.  After  his  uncle's 
death  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him  a 
forty  men  were  to  thrust  their  swords  intc 
him  at  once,  so  that  he  might  not  know  wha! 
particular  one  had  killed  him. 

Being  informed  of  this,  and  having  re 
ceived  a  timely  invitation  to  go  to  Medina 
he,  in  company  with  his  cousin,  set  out  foi 
said  place,  going  in  the  opposite  direction  tc 
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prevent  suspicion.  On  being  pursued  they 
sought  protection  in  a  cave  called  "  Thor"; 
and  here  tradition  again  says  that,  immedi- 
ately after  entering  this  cave,  a  spider  spun 
her  web  over  the  mouth  of  it,  and  when  his 
pursuers  caine  up  they  said  he  could  not  have 
gone  in  or  the  web  would  have  been  broken, 
and  so  they  passed  on.  Mohammed  is  said 
to  have  had  frequent  epileptic  fits,  which  seem 
to  have  been  inherited  from  his  mother.  Dur- 
ing these  seasons  of  unconsciousness  he  saw 
visions  of  angels,  who  came  and  encouraged 
him  in  his  work,  and  pointed  out  the  right 
course  for  him  to  pursue.  One  drop  of  blood 
shed  in  a  good  cause  was,  in  his  sight,  worth 
more  than  months  of  fasting. 

He  decided,  therefore,  now  that  he  had 
been  raised  to  power  and  distinction,  to  wage 
war  with  his  heathen  brethren.  Accordingly 
he  raised  an  army,  and  attacked  a  caravan 
which  was  returning  from  Syria.  For  some 
time  the  enemy  had  the  advantage.  When 
this  was  perceived  by  Mohammed,  he  leaped 
from  his  chariot,  and  threw  dust  into  the  air, 
saying,  "  Let  it  blind  their  eyes ! "  which  so 
terrified  the  enemy  that  they  fled  in  confusion, 
"Ala  ocba!"  being  their  war-cry,  meaning 
God  is  greatest.  Mohammed  died  in  the  year 
A.  D.  632.  When  he  perceived  his  end 
drawing  near,  he  asked  all  his  friends  who 
were  near  him  if  he  owed  any  man  anything, 
at  which  a  man  stepped  forward,  saying  he 
owed  him  a  small  pittance,  amounting  to 
about  twenty-five  cents.  He  felt  quite  humil- 
iated at  first,  but  paid  him,  with  the  remark, 
I  It  is  better  to  be  in  disgrace  here  than  here- 
after.-'' Amongst  his  last  words  were  "  No 
man  can  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ex- 
cept by  the  mercy  of  God — not  eVv,n  'my- 
self.' " 

All  r.ature  is  but  art,  unknown  to  thee  ; 

All  chance,  direction  which  thou  canst  not  see; 

All  discord,  harmony  not  understood  ; 

All  partial  evil,  universal  good.  — Pope. 


Introduce  changes  in  your  readings  and 
studies.  Who  reads  but  little  at  a  time,  retains 
that  little  the  better. 


J; 


Content  is  the  tranquility  of  the  heart ; 
prayer  is  its  aliment.  It  is  satisfied  under 
every  dispensation  of  Providence,  and  takes 
thankfully  its  allotted  portion  ;  never  inquir- 
ing whether  a  little  more  would  not  be  a  little 
better;  knowing  that  if  God  had  so  judged, 
it  would  have  been  as  easy  for  Him  to  have 
given  the  more  as  the  less.  That  is  not  true 
content  which  does  not  enjoy,  as  the  gift  of 
Infinite  Wisdom,  what  it  has ;  nor  is  that  true 
patience  which  does  not  suffer  meekly  the  loss 
of  what  it  had,  because  it  is  not  His  will  that 
it  should  have  it  longer. — Hannah  Moore. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER. 

FOR  FOURTH  MONTH. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of  the  24 

hours   

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day  

Snow,  including  very  light  falls  

Cloudy,  without  storms  

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted  

Total  


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,   DEATHS,  ETC. 

Mean  temperature  of  Fourth  mo.,  per 
Penna.  Hospital  

Highest  point  attained  during  month, 
per  Penna.  Hospital  

Lowest  point  reached,  per  Penna. 
Hospital  


Rain  during  the  month,  per  Penna. 
Hospital  


Deaths  during  the  month,  being  for 
four  current  weeks  for  each  year.... 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of 
Founh  month  for  the  past  86  years 

Highest  mean  of  temperature  during 
that  entire  period,  1871   

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during 
that  entire  period,  1794  and  1798... 


1874 

1875 

Day«. 

r>n>  -. 

10 

o 
0 

A 

4 

A 

u 

3 

6 

9 

5 

4 

1 1 

30 

30 

1874 

1875 

Deg. 

Deg. 

44  89 

47.:-; 

66.00 


24.50 


Inchts. 
7.50 


NumVr 
1385 


74.00 


22.00 


Inchts. 
1  36 


Numb'r. 
1448 


COMPARISON  OF  RAIN. 


Totals  for  each  year  thus  far. 


1874 


Inches 

•16.12 


Deg. 

50  24 

58.15 

44.00 
1875 


Inch's. 

9.99 


The  very  small  quantity  of  rain  which  has  fallen 
thus  far  in  1875  in  comparison  with  last  year,  can- 
not but  elicit  attention. 

The  temperature,  it  will  be  seen,  exceeds  that  for  the 
same  period,  although  about  2\  degrees  below  the 
average  for  the  past  thirty-9ix  years.  We  have 
carefully  examined  the  records  for  that  long  space 
of  time,  and  can  find  but  thirteen  instances  of  the 
mean  having  been  less  than  the  present  year,  and 
even  some  of  these  only  dropping  the  decimals.  For 
the  present  month, 

IN  PHILADELPHIA, 

we  drop  everything  of  inclement  weather  in  the 
early  part  of  the  month,  and  commence  with 

4th  mo.  13th — Snow  almost  'he  whole  day,  mingled 
with  hail  and  rain,  the  first-named  melting  almost 
as  fast  as  it  fell. 

17th — Very  cold;  thermometer  34  degrees  at  8 
A.  M.  ;  ice  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick. 

18th — Still  very  cold  ;  plenty  of  ice  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick  with  snow-squalls,  one  or 
two  lasting  about  half  an  hour. 

19th— Down  to  22  !  Ice  almost  half  an  inch  thick. 
Heavy  snow-squall. 

2ist — Yesterday  mild  and  pl<  asant,  but  this  morn- 
ing down  to  30  degrees  at  8  A.  If. 

24th — A  little  more  snow. 

1874. — By  way  of  refreshing  the  memories  of  our 
friends  as  well  as  our  own,  we  would  like  to  quote 
from  our  diary  of  last  year,  but  want  of  room  for- 
bids.   If  such  of  our  readers  as  may  have  preserved 
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oar  review  will  refer  to  note3  made  on  the  3d,  4th, 
5th,  9th,  11th,  13th,  16th,  25th,  29th  and  30th,  they 
will  find  that  the  characteristics  of  Fourth  month, 
1874,  were  very  much  like  those  of  1875.  We  con- 
tent ourselves  with  making  but  one  extract:  "Fourth 
month  25th,  1874.  Snow-storms  appear  to  have  extend- 
ed over  a  large  surface  of  country ■." 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that,  in  the  North  American 
and  United  States  Gazette  of  the  6th  inst.  may  be 
found  a  very  extensive  schedule  of  the  Fourth  month 
for  many  years  past,  too  lengthy  for  insertion  here. 
In  compiling  which  we  carefully  examined  "Peirce's 
Statistics,"  commencing  with  1790  and  noted  every 
year  where  frost,  ice  or  snow  was  recorded,  down  to 

1834,  inclusive. 

We  then  took  our  own  diary,  commencing  with 

1835,  and  gave  a  short  note  on  every  Fourth  month 
down  to  the  present  year,  inclusive.  The  curious 
in  such  matters  would  do  well  to  get  a  copy. 

J.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia,  Fifth  mo.  3, 1875. 


"  Whatever  chance  may  lay  upon  us,  let 
us  bear  it  with  courage  and  firmness."  As 
we  cannot  control  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
let  us  make  sure  of  a  relief  and  an  asylum  in 
our  own  fortitude  and  equanimity. —  Terence. 
 •  

What  God  effects  through  the  powers 
with  which  He  has  endowed  man  is  no  less 
His  work  than  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
are. — A.  P.  Peahody. 


NOTICES. 

Dr.  J.  Thomas'  Lecture  on  "  Napoleon  I,"  will  be 
delivered  in  the  Hall  of  ihe  Mercantile  Library,  on 
Sixth-day  evening,  Fifth  mo  14th,  1875,  at  8  o'clock. 


5th  mo.  16th, 
u  a 

"  23d, 
u  u 

"  30th, 
6th  mo.  3  3th, 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

Radnor,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
Wai  minster,  Pa  ,  3  P.  M. 
Penn's  Ne<-k,  N.  J.,  10  A  M. 
Ct-ntredale,  Iowa,  3  P.  M. 
Octorara,  Md.,  3  P.  M. 
Marlboro',  Pa.,  3  P. 


7th  mo.  11th,  Failowfield,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

Children's  Meeting  at  Race  street,  First-day,  Fifth 
month  9th,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M. 


First-day  School  Executive  Committee  will 
meet  in  the  School  Lecture  Room  on  Fourth-day 
morning,  12th  inst.,  at  8  o'clock. 

Anna  Comly,  Clerk. 


Philadelphia  First-day  School  Union  meets  on 
Sixth-Day  evening  at  8  o'clock.  Essay:  "Are  First- 
day  Schools  calculated  to  incrense  the  membership 
of  the  Society  of  Friends?"  will  be  read  and  con- 
sidered. Benj.  Hallowell,  Jr.,  Clerk. 


It  has  been  concluded  to  hold  a  meeting  for  wor- 
ship at  Girard  avenue  next  First-day  evening,  at 
7|-  o'clock. 

Indian  Aid  Association  — The  Central  Committee 
will  make  i's  annual  report  at  a  meeting  to  be  held 
at  Race  street  on  Third-day  evening,  Fifth  month 
11th,  at  8  o'clock.    All  are  invited. 

Mary  Jeanes,  Clerk. 


First-day  School  Association  Meeting  on  Fourtl 
day  evening,  and  probably  Fifth-day  evening,  12t 
and  13th  inst.,  at  8  o'clock. 


Annual  Meeting  of  Friends'  Book  Associatioi 
Second-day  evening,  Fifth  month  10th,  at  8  o'clocl 
L.  J.  Roberts,  Secretary. 


Notice. — The  next  meeting  of  Nottingham  Quaii 
terly  Meeting  First-day  School  Association,  will  b 
held  at  Little  Britain  Meeting-house,  on  Seventh 
day,  Fifth  month  22d,  1875,  at  10  o'clock. 

Thomas  P  King,  | 
Mary  F.  Brown,  J 


ITEMS. 

A  Bill  has  been  passed  in  the  New  York  Legis 
lature  to  prevent  the  mutilation  of  shade  trees. 

The  abundance  and  cheapness  of  jute  have  give 
it  a  decided  industrial  importance,  and  its  employ 
mentin  the  manufacture  of  textile  products  is  con 
stantly  increasing,  particularly  in  some  Europea 
countries.  Carpets  and  rugs  of  great  beauty  and  soft 
ness  are  now  manufactured  almost  entirely  of  thi 
fibre.  It  is  also  used  to  form  the  warps  of  chea 
broadcloths,  and  is  mixed  to  some  extent  with  silk 
The  chief  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  jute  into  fin 
goods  is  Dundee,  Scotland,  tens  of  thousands 
tons  being  annually  consumed  there  in  this  way 
— Northampton  Journal. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Gardeners  Chronicle, 
London,  giv<js  an  interesting  account  of  the  fore 
exerted  by  the  mycelium  of  the  mushroom  in  mak 
ing  its  way  through  apparently  impenetrable  mate 
rials.  Hti  says  :  "  I  observed  a  few  days  ago  in  ou 
mushroom- house,  with  considerable  interest,  and 
may  say  with  surprise,  the  penetrating  power  o 
mushroom  spawn.  One  side  of  the  bed  is  of  bricl 
four  and  a  half  inches  thick,  firmly  set  in  hard  lime 
so  close  in  the  texture  that  it  is  impossible  to  in 
troduce  the  point  of  a  nail  without  considerabl 
force.  Nevei  theless,  the  mycelium  found  admission 
and  produced  mushrooms  of  a  considerable  size  oi 
the  other  side.  The  wall  in  several  places  containi 
porous  bricks,  and  there,  too,  the  mycelium  fount 
its  way  through.'' — Journ.  of  Chem. 

According  to  the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press,  sev> 
eral  vessels  laden  with  coal  for  California  were  dej 
stroyed  by  fire  last  year.  The  cause  was  undoubt 
edly  spontaneous  combustion,  heat  being  generated 
by  the  pressure  and  friction  in  the  hold  of  the  ves 
sel.  The  "fire-damp,"  which  escapes  from  coa 
mines  arises  from  slow  decomposition  of  the  coa 
at  a  temperature  but  little  above  that  of  the  atmos 
phere. — Popular  Science  Monthly. 

The  Mennonite  immigration  from  Russia  still  con' 
tinues,  and  nearly  1,000  families  of  this  people  ar*j 
expected  to  soon  arrive  in  Canada.  They  will  set 
tie  in  Manitoba.  There  are  already  about  6,000  o 
these  people,  or  1,200  families,  in  the  United  States 
Of  these,  230  families  have  settled  in  Mani'oba,  20( 
in  Dakota  Territory,  15  in  Minnesota,  80  in  Nebraska 
315  in  Kansas  and  60  in  other  States  The  remain- 
ing 30o  families  have  arrived  recently,  and  their 
destination  is  unknown.  The  Kansas  Mennonite; 
have  bought.  15'»,000  acres  of  land,  upon  whict 
thf-y  will  settle  in  the  spring.  A  meeting  of  dele- 
gates from  tho.-e  now  here  is  to  be  held  at  Elkhart 
Indiana,  next  month,  to  make  an ansrements  lor  th< 
immigration  of  the  pxesent  year. — Public  Ledger. 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  hek  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  lim. 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF 
WILLIAM  DORSEY. 

Our  beloved  friend  William  Dorsey,  who 
was  removed  from  the  trials  of  time  to  the 
rewards  of  eternity  on  the  Twelfth-day  of  the 
Tenth  month,  1874,  left  in  possession  of  his 
family  a  journal  comprising  about  nine  years 
of  his  life,  and  extending  to  within  a  few  days 
of  his  death.  Some  of  his  personal  friends, 
who  valued  his  religious  services  and  cherish 
a  high  regard  for  his  memory,  have  requested 
that  appropriate  selections  from  his  journal 
may  be  made  and  offered  for  publication  in 
Friends  Intelligencer. 

Believing  that  his  Christian  faith,  edifying 
ministry  and  pure  life,  have  left  a  lasting  im- 
pression on  many  minds,  I  am  led  to  conclude 
that  the  sentiments  expressed  in  his  writings 
will  afford  instruction  and  enjoyment  to  the 
large  circle  of  friends  who  mourn  his  depart- 
ure. S.  M.  Janney. 

JOURNEY  TO  OHIO. 

In  the  year  1865,  William  Dorsey  attended 
Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  and  there  joined  his 
valued  friends  Ann  A.  Townsend,  Phebe  W. 
Foulke  and  Daniel  Foulke,  in  a  concern  to 
visit  and  appoint  meetings  within  its  limits. 
His  memorandums  during  moat  of  this  journey 
are  very  brief,  and  not  until  they  reached 
Zanesville  did  he  record  his  religious  exercises 
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with  sufficient  fullness  for  insertion  here.  They 
arrived  at  Zanesville  on  Seventh- day,  and, 
through  the  kindness  of  Hugh  J.  Jewett,  who 
resided  there,  a  meeting  was  appointed  for 
them,  to  be  held  on  First-day  afternoon  in  the 
Second  street  Methodist  Meeting-house. 

In  the  forenoon,  W.  Dorsey,  accompanied 
by  D.  Foulke,  visited  the  Infirmary  or  Poor- 
house,  and  the  inmates  being  assembled  in  a 
large  room,  they  held  a  meeting  which  is  de- 
scribed as  follows : 

"After  a  season  of  silence,  and  the  removal 
of  one  poor  lunatic,  who  commenced  singing 
a  hymn  that  had  a  beginning,  but  which  ap- 
peared to  have  no  end,  I  addressed  them.  I 
endeavored  to  show  them  the  consolations  of  re- 
ligion— that  it  was  the  mission  of  our  dear 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
poor,  to  comfort  them  that  mourn,  to  bind  Dp 
the  broken  hearted  and  them  that  are  bruised. 
That  while  they  were  greatly  afflicted  in  vari- 
ous ways,  it  was  a  blessing  that  they  were  so 
well  provided  for;  and  that  their  mission  was 
to  bear  their  lot  with  resignation. 

"The  religion  of  Christ,  as  they  sought  it 
through  prayer,  would  bring  them  the  com- 
pensation of  faith,  which  would  enable  them 
to  bear  their  trials,  and,  although  they  would 
have  no  treasures  upon  earth,  they  might  lay 
up  treasure  in  heaven  ;  that  when  their  hour 
came — the  hour  of  death  to  them — they  would 
leave  all  care  and  sorrow,  and  be  taken  where 
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the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the 
weary  are  at  rest. 

"When  the  meetiDg  was  over  they  pressed 
around  me  to  grasp  my  hand,  desiring  I  would 
come  again  to  see  them.  One  nice  old  colored 
woman,  the  only  one  there,  said  she  had  'prayed 
to  the  Lord  to  send  some  one,  and  now  He  had 
done  so.    She  felt  it  all  within  her.' 

"I  left  them,  feeling,  as  I  always  do  on  such 
occasions,  deeply  humbled,  and  deeply  in- 
structed. They  preach  to  me  loudly  and  en- 
duringly  I  trust. 

"In  the  afternoon  we  kept  our  engagement 
punctually  at  the  Second  street  Methodist 
Church  in  Zanesville.  We  found  a  large  as- 
semblage of  the  citizens,  the  house  being  well 
filled  with  an  intelligent  audience. 

"After  a  season  of  silence,  Ann  A.  Townsend 
arose  and  was  much  favored  in  showing  the 
ground  of  our  testimony  to  the  equality  of  the 
sexes  in  the  Divine  sight  in  a  religious  point 
of  view,  and  against  the  exclusiveness  of  the 
pulpit  as  practiced  generally  by  the  Christian 
sects  which  deny  to  women  the  right  to  preach 
the  gospel  of  God's  salvation.  Paul  was 
quoted  and  justified  from  any  such  selfish  and 
unrighteous  design,  as  he  acknowledged,  in 
his  message  of  love  to  his  co-laborers  amongst 
the  godly  women,  his  indebtedness  to  them 
for  their  service  in  the  gospel.  The  practical 
nature  of  religion  as  taught  by  Friends  was 
also  enlarged  upon. 

"After  she  had  taken  her  seat  I  found  my 
way  open  to  exemplify  the  true  character  of 
Christ's  disciples,  snowing  the  contrast  between 
those  who  cry  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the 
things  which  He  saith,  and  those  who  show 
their  faith  in  Christ  by  obeying  His  holy  pre- 
cepts, and  daily  seeking  to  follow  His  footsteps 
in  their  walk  through  life. 

"  It  was  shown  that  the  ordinance  of  baptism 
with  water  was  designed  to  signify  that  its  re- 
cipient had  already  experienced  the  baptism 
of  '  Fire  and  the  Holy  Spirit ' — it  was  a  mere 
outward  emblem  of  the  inward  and  spiritual 
cleansing. 

"  So,  also,  with  the  ordinance  of  bread  and 
wine;  none  should  be  allowed  to  partake,  save 
only  as  the  emblem  that  their  spiritual  life 
was  fed  and  nourished  by  Christ,  the  Bread 
of  life,  in  His  revelation  to  the  soul;  and  should 
any  partake  of  this  whilst  pride,  hatred,  envy, 
malice  and  the  love  of  the  world  abounded 
in  their  hearts  they  subjected  themselves  to 
condemnation. 

"  I  endeavored  also  to  show,  that  no  mere  as- 
sent of  the  mind  to  any  theory  of  religion,  or 
dogma,  or  creed,  however  correct,  could  bring 
the  heart  of  man  under  subjection  to  the 
"  power  of  Christ  in  the  soul,  without  which 
our  religion  is  vain.  That  men  and  women 
for  centuries  had  filled  the  world  with  their 


angry  contentions  about  religion  clearly  de  r 
monstrating,  by  their  corrupt  and  wickec 
practices,  that  He  in  whose  name  they  perpej  ^ 
trated  their  enormities  had  no  part  in  theii  ^ 
religion,  and  that  all  such  must  come  undei  in' 
the  judgment  of  '  Depart  from  me,  I  nevei  f 
knew  you.' 

"  It  was  shown  that  pure  religion  was  a  f 
powerful  operating  principle,  bringing  the  fa 
whole  nature  of  man  under  the  cross  of  Christ ;  p 
and  when  this  was  the  case,  it  would  be  far 
known  by  its  fruits  of  love  and  mercy  to  all.  1 
The  object  of  its  possessor  would  be  to  lay  up  bur 
treasure  in  heaven  rather  than  upon  earth.  Bit 

"  Should  all  Christian?,  agreeing  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  personal  experience  of  Christ's 
reign  in  the  soul,  when  they  come  together, 
leave  all  points  of  difference  of  opinions  and 
centre  upon  this  fundamental  need,  they  would, 
if  sincere,  find  themselves  filled  with  the  love 
of  God ;  and,  being  thus  drawn  together  in 
heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus,  they  would 
find  no  time  to  enter  into  controversy  about 
dogmas,  much  less  to  quarrel  about  them. 

"We  had,  I  think,  a  memorable  meeting, 
one  not  to  be  forgotten  by  us,  and,  I  humbly 
trust,  by  many  present,  who  were  strangers 
to  us  and  whom  we  may  never  meet  again." 

From  Zanesville  they  went  in  a  small 
steamboat  down  the  Muskingum  river  to-j 
Malta,  and  thence  over  a  very  hilly  road  to 
Westland  meeting-house. 

"  There  was  quite  a  full  house,  and  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  interested  audience. 
The  road  to  the  meeting  was  worse  than  any 
we  had  traveled.  Mothers  came  on  horse- 
back, with  infants  in  their  arms,  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  hear  the  Gospel  preached.  I 
doubt  not  many  of  them  will  remember 
Ann's  affectionate  interest  in  their  behalf, 
and  the  searching  testimony  to  purity  of  life, 
and  the  unselfish  nature  of  the  Christian's 
work." 

At  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  the  following  entry 
was  made  in  the  journal : 

"  There,  for  the  first  time  in  my  experience, 
I  felt  it  right  to  appoint  a  meeting  for  First- 
day  afternoon,  after  attending  Friends'  meet- 
ing in  the  morning.    My  kind  host,  Thornton 
Walton,  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  it  was  i 
soon  arranged  to  hold  it  in  the  Methodist 
meeting-house,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.    It  was  a 
great  weight  upon  my  mind,  and  occasioned 
deep  exercise  of  spirit.    I  sought  secretly  the  1 
place  of  prayer,  and  endeavored  to  cast  my  S 
care  upon  my  Heavenly  Father,  and,  blessed 
forever  be  His  holy  name,  I  was  sustained  in 
my  poverty  and  weakness. 

"The  morning  meeting  was  a  season  of  re- 
freshment. 

"  The  afternoon  meeting  was  largely  at- 
tended ;  and  I  was  led  to  explain  the  nature 
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i  of  the  simple  faith  held  by  us,  as  essential  to 
Hhe  true  Christian  character — the  great  doc- 
ir  trine  of  the  inward  light,  the  spirituality  of 
i  vital  religion  and  its  practical  character— re- 
quiring, on  the  part  of  its  professors,  a  pos- 
itive submission  to  the  power  of  Christ  in  the 
a  soul,  we  being  only  entitled  to  be  called  by 
ie  His  name  in  proportion  as  we  approached, 
■I  through  obedience  to  His  teachings,  the  stan- 
>e dard  He  asserted. 

i    "  When  the  meeting  was  over,  I  felt  my 
p  burden  had  indeed  fallen  from  my  shoulders, 
and  I  was  made  to  rejoice  in  secret  and  re- 
s' turn  thanks  to  God  for  His  renewed  mercies. 

"  This  visit  to  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  and 
fi  the  meetings  composing  it,  was  undertaken 
d  under  a  feeling  that  it  was  my  duty.  After 
\  coming  to  this  conclusion,  I  suffered  many 

*  fears  and  doubts  as  to  my  physical  and  spir- 
d  itual  condition  being  fitted  for  the  task,  and 
d  right  gladly  at  times  would  I  have  given  it 
it  up  could  I  have  been  certain  that  it  would 

have  been  approved  in  the  Divine  sight  for 
I,  me  to  do  so.  I  am  satisfied  that  I  caused 
J  myself  unnecessary  suffering  by  my  want  of 

*  faith ;  and  now,  in  taking  a  retrospect  of  all 
'  the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  I  see 
II  my  errors  and  can  praise  my  God  for  His  pa- 
o  ternal  mercy  over  me,  His  poor,  frail,  depen- 
o  dent  child. 

"I  leave  this  simple  record  of  His  great 
>  goodness  and  all-sufficiency  in  any  emergency, 
i.  perhaps,  to  cheer  some  poor,  desponding  one 
f  on  the  pilgrimage  of  life ;  or,  it  may  be,  to 
!•  recall  to  my  own  mind  the  folly  of  doubting, 

0  when  the  command  is  quietly  to  walk  in  the 

1  paths  of  lowliness  and  humility,  patiently  to 
r  await  the  commands  of  the  Master,  seeking 
\  not  great  things,  but  the  things  that  accom- 
,  pany  salvation." 

(To  be  continued.) 

It  is  a  mistake  to  expect  to  receive  wel- 
j  come,  hospitality,  words  of  cheer,  and  help 
over  rugged  and  difficult  paths  in  life,  in  re- 
turn for  cold  selfishness,  which  cares  for  noth- 
I  ing  in  this  world  but  self. 

ON  THE   DIVINITY  OF  CHRIST. 

BY  JESSE  KERSEY. 

On  recurring  to  the  feelings  which  I  have 
i  often  had  by  hearing  the  divinity  of  Christ 
I ;  spoken  of,  it  has  at  length  seemed  to  me  that 
it  would  be  right  to  put  some  of  my  thoughts 
on  this  subject  upon  paper.  I  shall  there- 
fore complete  this  design  in  as  plain  a  man- 
ner as  I  am  capable  of. 

In  the  first  place,  I  shall  state  that  I  can- 
not credit  any  doctrine  that  implies  a  plural- 
ity of  gods,  and  therefore  I  am  persuaded 
that  throughout  the  Scriptures  wherever  a 
Divine  influence  or  operation  is  spoken  of,  it 


must  always  relate  to  the  great  All-powerful, 
All  wise  first  Cause.  And  He  is  unlimited 
in  His  nature,  and  must  be  in  all  things,  bo 
all  the  effects  produced  either  in  the  mental 
or  physical  world  are  effects  produced  by  the 
one  Eternal  great  first  Cause.  Hence  I  con- 
clude, that  when  Paul  speaks  of  the  Son  I 
God,  and  declares  Him  to  be  the  Wisdom 
and  Power  of  God,  the  same  by  which  the 
worlds  were  made,  he  means  neither  more  nor 
less  than  this  :  that  the  Wisdom  and  Power 
of  God,  when  they  become  active,  as  must 
have  been  the  case  in  the  formation  and  pro- 
duction of  this  visible  creation,  they  must  be 
viewed  as  effects  of  God,  and  in  that  sense 
they  proceed  from  Him,  and  hence  he  calls 
the  Wisdom  and  Power  of  God  the  Son.  In 
the  same  sense  I  can  only  understand  the 
Evangelist  John,  where  he  has  said,  "  In  the 
beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was 
with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God  ;  all  things 
were  made  by  Him,"  &c.  That  is  agreeing 
with  Paul,  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Wis- 
dom and  Power  of  God,  and  the  Wisdom  and 
Power  was  with  God,  and  was  God.  All  things 
were  made  by  this  Wisdom  and  Power."  This 
Wisdom  and  Power  is  then  the  beginning  of 
the  creation  of  God,  and  in  that  sense  alone 
being  an  effect  of  God,  is  the  Son. 

Now,  in  whatever  way  the  Great  first  Cause 
may  manifest  Himself,  that  manifestation  is 
an  effect  of  God,  and  therefore  the  Sou. 
Every  manifestation  which  it  has  pleased  God 
to  make  of  Himself  is  an  effect  of  God.  Such 
was  the  case  when  His  Wisdom  and  Power 
appeared  in  the  person  of  the  man  Jesus. 
His  body  was  not  the  divinity,  for  it  was  a 
finite  body  ;  it  was  capable  of  animal  life  and 
death.  It  was  the  Wisdom  and  the  Pow<  r 
that  was  manifest  through  that  body  that  was 
the  true  divinity. 

Now,  as  God  is  one  Eternal,  all-wise,  undi- 
vided and  unchangeable  Being,  so  God  was 
manifest  in  the  flesh,  and  He  is  manifest  in 
the  flesh  in  all  His  saints.  They  are  one  BS 
God  is  one,  and  while  they  remain  in  God 
they  must  be  one  and  undivided.  The  great 
clamor  that  has  been  raised  in  the  Society 
about  denying  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and 
which  made  its  appearance  in  England  in 
the  treatment  of  Hannah  Barnard,  is  much 
of  it  the  fruit  of  the  same  spirit  that  appeared 
in  the  defence  of  the  absurd  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity;  and  this  doctrine  of  three  distinct 
divisions  of  the  great  First  Cause  has  always 
been  the  cause  of  producing  absurd  opinions 
and  divisions  among  men  from  its  commence- 
ment. Among  the  professed  Jews  they  had 
nothing  like  it;  nor  does  it  appear  from  any- 
thing said  by  Jesus  Himself  that  He  wished 
for  any  such  divided  views  to  be  entertained. 
I  and'mv  Father,  says  He,  are  one.  Nof 
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let  the  manifestations  or  operations  of  the 
Eternal  be  when  they  may,  or  what  they  may, 
they  are  from  Himself,  and  therefore  they 
are  and  can  be  but  one.  All  the  notions  that 
are  held  about  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost, 
appear  therefore  without  any  rational  foun- 
dation. The  fact  is,  God  is  one  and  undi- 
vided ;  and  if,  when  we  speak  of  an  operation 
of  God  upon  the  soul  of  man,  we  were  gov- 
erned by  this  undivided  view  of  the  Divine 
nature,  there  would  be  less  mystery  in  the 
doctrines  delivered  than  is  now  the  case.  In 
the  formation  of  man  he  is  acknowledged  to 
be  the  work  of  God,  and  in  His  government 
and  perftct  regulation  it  is  an  effect  that  must 
result  from  the  influence  of  the  one  Eternal 
Spirit  of  God.  If  then,  in  the  ministry  of 
the  Gospel,  it  were  the  practice  to  show  that 
in  all  cases  where  transgression  takes  place, 
it  is  the  one  Eternal  Spirit  that  is  opposed  by 
our  evil  acts,  and  that  to  this  pure  and  per- 
fect principle  we  must  be  united  before  we 
can  be  happy,  the  nature  of  man's  redemp- 
tion and  salvation  would  be  better  understood 
than  is  the  case  under  the  generally-received 
opinions. 

It  is  evident  from  some  of  the  productions 
of  latter  time  that  the  Society  of  Friends,  who 
came  out  from  under  the  dominion  of  formal 
professors  of  religion,  and  manifested  that 
they  had  been  visited  and  enlightened  by  the 
one  Great  and  good  God,  and  therefore  at- 
tained to  the  possession  of  clear  spiritual 
views  of  the  nature  of  the  Christian  religion 
and  the  spirituality  of  its  character,  have  re- 
turned to  the  beggarly  elements,  and  really 
seem  determined  again  to  renew  those  formal 
bonds  from  which  we  had  been  in  some  meas- 
ure made  free.  We  have  the  evidence  of  this 
from  the  material  or  corporeal  ideas  they 
seem  now  to  entertain  of  the  Saviour  of  men. 
Holding  up  to  one  another  the  material  blood 
that  was  shed  on  Calvary's  mount,  and  there- 
by justifying  the  Jfews  in  the  murder  of  the 
man  Jesus— for  the  Divinity  they  could  not 
slay.  Our  friends  in  the  beginning  had  some 
just  conception  of  the  one  only  wise  God  our 
Saviour,  and  could  by  no  means  agree  to  a 
plurality  of  gods ;  and  if  the  Society  would 
follow  the  leadings  of  this  pure  fountain  of 
perfection,  their  understandings  would  be- 
come clear  in  the  things  of  God.  They  would 
clearly  discover  that  the  whole  work  of  re- 
ligion was  spiritual  and  not  carnal. 

%  For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

BUSINESS  MEETINGS. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  rather 
•   one-sided  expression  of  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  business  meetings  in  connection  with 
women  Friends.    I  presume  most  of  us  will 
admit,  at  least  so  far  as  the  Discipline  of 


Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  is  concerned, 
that  due  respect  is  not  paid  to  the  rights  of 
its  female  members  in  relation  to  an  equal 
participation  with  men  Friends  in  the  trans- 
action of  business.  The  necessity  for  a  re- 
vision of  Discipline  in  that  respect  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  evident. 

The  question  now  presents  itself,  Would 
the  best  interests  of  Society,  and  especially 
of  women  Friends  be  promoted  by  holding 
our  business  meetings  together  ?  Would  not 
so  assembling  rather  have  an  injurious  effect 
upon  them  by  preventing  a  free  expression  of 
sentiment  ? 

In  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  we  have  occasionally  met  in  confer- 
ence with  our  women  Friends  on  subjects  of 
interest,  and  the  result  has  been,  with  one  or 
two  individual  exceptions,  that  they  had 
nothing  to  say.  Such,  I  believe,  would  be 
the  case  if  we  met  with  them  in  the  capacity  j 
of  a  Monthly  Meeting,  and  that,  practically, 
through  undue  diffidence,  they  would  be  de-  j 
prived  of  the  scanty  rights  which  they  now 
possess.  I  presume  that,  in  this  respect,  our 
Monthly  Meeting  does  not  occupy  an  excep- 
tional position  to  others,  but  that  such  would 
be  the  case  in  all  our  larger  meetings,  in- 
cluding both  our  Quarterly  and  Yearly  Meet- 
ings. 

I  can  readily  conceive,  in  a  very  small 
meeting,  reduced  probably  to  three  or  four  of 
each  sex,  that  the.  question  might  arise, 
whether  the  business  organization  should  be 
given  up,  or  whether,  believing  that  in  union 
there  is  strength,  men  and  women  might  not 
profitably  meet  in  joint  session  ?  This  ques- 
tion may  be  safely  left  to  each  meeting  to  de- 
cide for  itself,  as  in  my  view,  nothing  exists 
in  our  Discipline  to  preclude  men  and  women 
Friends  from  so  convening  to  transact  the 
business  of  a  Preparative  or  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. G. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

"women's  meetings." 

Having  read  with  interest  the  article  on 
"  Women's  Meetings,"  I  have  felt  impelled 
to  add  a  word  of  testimony  in  favor  of  the 
thought  suggested  by  Geo.  S.  Truman. 

The  subject  is  one  which  is  not  only  en- 
gaging the  thoughts  of  many  of  the  young, 
but  also  of  the  older  members  of  our  Society. 
They  believe  that  the  time  has  come,  when 
the  partitions  should  be  taken  out  and  the 
business  transacted  in  one  body.  That  there 
is,  in  some  places,  a  loss  by  the  present  ar- 
rangement, is  manifest,  from  the  fact  that, 
in  some  meetings,  it  is  customary  when  a 
Friend  is  speaking  on  the  other  side  of  the 
partition,  for  the  business  in  the  women's 
meeting  to  cease  until  the  communication  is 
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finished.  How  much  more  satisfactory,  when 
anything  is  said  touching  upon  the  Queries 
or  any  other  subject  of  interest,  that  the 
whole  meeting  should  have  the  benefit  of  it, 
rather  than  that  one  should  stop  its  business 
for  the  time,  and  then  only  half  hear  and 
understand  what  is  being  said.  This  is  only 
one  of  many  inconveniences  that  arise  in 
some  meetings  from  the  present  division. 

If  in  the  First-day  schooUwork,  men  and 
women  were  to  be  divided,  and  each  to  hold 
a  session  separately,  we  can  imagine  what  a 
loss  would  be  sustained;  and  there  would 
soon  follow,  either  a  dead  formality,  or  the 
extinguishment  of  the  work,  for  the  life  and 
interest  now  given  to  it,  in  many  places  by 
only  a  few,  would,  if  divided,  be  lost.  Not 
only  would  this  change  be  gladly  received 
by  many,  but  the  privilege  should  be  ex- 
tended to  such  as  desire  to  do  so,  to  seat  them- 
selves together  in  families.  Our  meetings 
would  be  more  valuable  to  many  parents 
and  children  if  they  could  seat  themselves 
together,  and  be  brought  into  that  closer 
bond  of  religious  love  and  sympathy,  which 
is  so  desirable  in  the  home,  and  which  should 
be  cherished  in  our  religious  meetings.  There 
is  a  growing  feeling  in  this  direction  ;  one 
meeting  within  the  limits  of  New  York 
Yearly  Meeting  having  adopted  this  practice 
for  the  past  two  years. 

That  the  change  first  alluded  to  would 
promote  the  attendance  of  young  Friends  at 
meetings  for  discipline,  there  is  no  doubt  ; 
they  need  to  be  fed  with  the  manna  of  to- 
day, and  not  with  that  of  two  hundred  years 
ago,  and  some  of  the  forms  that,  from  change 
of  circumstances,  have  become  unsuited  to  the 
minds  of  to-day,  should  be  let  go,  rather 
than  to  lose  the  growth  and  life  we  so  much 
stand  in  need  of  at  the  present  time. 

I  am  glad  an  expression  has  been  made  on 
this  subject,  and  trust  there  will  be  more  ; 
and  that  from  it  the  truth  may  be  gleaned 
and  garnered  up.  Geo  T.  Powell. 

Ghent,  New  York,  Fourth  mo.  25th. 


DECEASE  OF  JAMES  WHITAKER. 

James  Whitaker  died  in  Philadelphia,  on 
April  5th,  in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  born  February  19th,  1782,  in 
East  Coventry,  Chester  county,  and  was  de- 
scended in  the  paternal  line  from  a  noted 
Saxon  family  of  England,  and  in  the  direct 
maternal  line  from  Abraham  op  der  Grseff, 
one  of  the  thirteen  original  settlers  of  Ger- 
mantown  in  1683,  and  one  of  the  four  Ger- 
mans who  signed  the  historic  first  protest 
against  slavery.  Seventy  years  ago  Mr. 
Whitaker  went  to  Philadelphia  and  commen- 
ced the  manufacture  of  nails.  In  1815  he  and 
his  brother  Joseph  leased  a  rolling  mill  at  the 


Falls  of  Schuylkill,  and,  in  1820,  another 
near  Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  Gibraltar 
Forge,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Reading.  In 
182b'  he  bought  an  interest  in  the  Cumber- 
land Iron  and  Nail  Works,  at  Bridgeton, 
New  Jersey,  and,  in  1827,  an  interest  in  the 
Iron  Works  at  Phoenix ville,  Pa.  He  moved 
to  the  latter  place,  and  remained  there  for 
several  years,  as  the  managing  partner  of  the 
firm  of  Reeves  &  Whitaker,  now  the  Phoeoii 
Iron  Company. 

In  1836  he  removed  to  Reading,  and  for 
ten  years  was  an,  active  business  man  there. 
In  1846  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  with- 
drawing to  some' extent  from  active  business 
life.  A  pioneer  in  the  iron  trade,  his  asso- 
ciates one  after  another  passed  away,  until  he 
alone  remained  as  the  solitary  representative 
of  an  era  now  being  rapidly  enveloped  in  ob- 
livion. For  many  years  he  has  been,  without 
doubt,  the  oldest  of  the  iron-masters  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Endowed  with  mental  and  phys- 
ical vigor,  and  possessing  unusual  energy  and 
force  of  character,  he  wa3  well  fitted  to  fight 
the  battles  of  life  with  success.  His  reputa- 
tion for  integrity  was  without  smirch  orstaiD. 
In  1814,  when  the  British  threatened  an  at- 
tack upon  Philadelphia,  he  joined  a  military 
company,  and  assisted  in  throwing  up  in- 
trenchments  at  Marcus  Hook.  Later  in  life 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  was  connected  with  the  Green 
street  Meeting.  His  descendants  number  fif- 
teen children,  sixty-one  grandchildn 
teen  great-grandchildren  and  two  greater: 
grandchildren. —  Village  Record. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
AN  AURORA.  BOREALTS. 
Tocghkenamon,  Fifth  month  4tb,  I87f 
Last  evening  clouds  began  to  gather  to  the 
southwest,  portending  rain,  and  at  night-fall 
had  obscured  the  whole  heavens.  Before  nine 
o'clock  a  muffled  light  indicated  an  aurora 
borealis  behind  the  clouds,  and  which  was 
speedily  revealed  by  the  production  of  B 
beautiful   electrical  phenomenon.    From  a 
point  in  the  northeast  heavens,  and  at  some 
thirty  degress  of  elevation,  there  arose  three 
diverging  streaks  of  very  dark  clouds,  reach- 
ing beyond  the  zenith,  the  interspaces  and  on 
either  side  being  quite  luminous  with  white 
light.  The  whole  was  not  inaptly  comparable 
to°a  huge  turkey's  foot.    In  a  few  momenta  it 
began  to  fade  away,  and  soon  disappeared  ; 
and  the  cloud  lifting  its  northern  border,  re- 
vealed a  belt  of  auroral  light  extending 
around  the  horizon  from  the  east  to  the  west. 
It  commenced  raining  at  an  early  hour  this 
morning. 

This  curious  and  interesting  appearance 
s  was,  no  doubt,  part  and  parcel  of  the  auroral 
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phenomenon.  As  the  cloud  obviously  rested 
in  the  lower  region  of  our  atmosphere,  it  might 
seem  that  the  electrical  current,  which  has 
been  supposed  to  produce  the  aurora,  was  in 
the  same  region. 

Akin  to  this,  when  the  atmosphere  is 
heavily  loaded  with  condensed  vapor  pre- 
vious to  rain,  we  not  unfrequently  see  the 
haze  collected  in  bands,  connecting  two  oppo- 
site points  or  poles  in  the  horizon,  like  so 
many  lines  of  longitude  on  a  globe.  These 
bands  may  be  few  or  many,  and  more  or  less 
perfectly  formed.  Sometimes  they  cover  the 
whole  visible  arch  of  the  heavens.  The  poles 
of  this  arrangement,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
are  generally  found  in  the  northeast  and 
southwest  portions  of  the  horizon.  The  ob- 
servations of  half  a  century  have  led  me  to 
consider  this  condition  as  one  of  our  most 
trustworthy  signs  of  approaching  rain.  It,  too, 
is  probably  produced  by  auroral  electricity, 
without  evolving  auroral  light. 

E.  Michener. 


In  our  weakness  we  cry  out  to  the  Lord  to 
remember  us,  but  really  he  always  remembers 
us.  It  is  we  that  forget  Him.  May  we  strive 
to  remember  Him  better  and  obey  His  com- 
mands by  kindly  remembrances  of  one  an- 
other and  of  all  who  need  our  sympathy  and 
help. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

PHILADELPHIA  QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

The  attendance  of  this  meeting,  held  on 
the  4th  inst.,  was  not  large,  owing  probably 
to  the  unfavorable  weather. 

Thomas  Foulke,  of  New  York,  and  Eliza- 
beth Matthews,  of  Baltimore,  were  present. 
The  invitation,  "Come  (look)  unto  Me  and 
be  ye  saved,  all  ye  ends  of  the  earth," 
was  dwelt  upon,  and  the  fullness  of  the 
call — embracing  every  condition — reaching 
out  to  the  transgressor  farthest  off  from  the 
path  of  virtue  with  offers  of  the  great  sal- 
vation, was  livingly  portrayed.  All  present 
were  exhorted  to  accept  the  Divine  mercy  and 
forgiveness,  and  make  God  their  refuge  and 
trust  in  every  condition  and  situation  of  life. 
Several  ministers  of  our  own  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing also  spoke,  expressing  the  satisfaction  felt 
in  mingling  with  Friends  in  religious  gather- 
ings. The  first  meeting  though  long  was  not 
wearisome,  the  several  speakers  having  been 
favored  to  give  forth  their  exercises  in  great 
unity  and  gospel  love. 

The  amount  of  business  before  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  was  large.  The  answers  to  the  Queries 
in  men's  meeting  were  summarized  with  little 
comment,  except  what  grew  out  of  the  attend- 
ance of  meetings  and  the  maintenance  of  love 


and  unity.  In  the  women's  branch  there  was 
more  expression,  especially  in  regard  to  plain- 
ness and  simplicity.  It  was  held  forth,  that  a 
seeking  after  Christ  with  an  earnest  desire  to 
be  clothed  upon  by  His  spirit,  would  alone 
lead  away  from  the  love  of  the  vain  and  friv- 
olous fashions  and  displays  that  so  absorb  the 
minds  of  very  many  among  us.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  the  older  members  have  a  duty  to 
perform  in  this  matter,  and  that  by  seeking 
to  guide  our  young  women  in  the  path  of  obe- 
dience to  the  Divine  requiring,  and  by  indi- 
vidual counsel  and  encouragement,  helping  to 
strengthen  the  desires  for  good  that  are  strug- 
gling in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  dear  young 
sisters,  much  effectual  benefit  would  result 
to  these  and  through  them  to  the  whole  Society. 
The  answers  all  showed  an  increase  in  earn- 
estness, and  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  testi- 
monies of  truth  as  held  by  us. 

Joint  reports  on  the  appointment  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Representative  Committee,  and  the 
committee  to  have  charge  of  Circular  Meet- 
ings were  read  and  united  with.  To  the 
former,  the  name  of  a  woman  was  for  the  first 
time  added.    The  committee  is  as  follows : 

J.  M.  Ogden,  John  Saunders,  J.  C.  Turn* 
penny,  Susan  M.  Parrish.  In  men's  meeting 
a  committe  was  appointed  to  meet  a  committee 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  the  case  of  appeal. 

The  noticeable  feature  of  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  was  the  absence  from  the  minister's 
gallery  of  the  vigor  and  strength  of  early 
middle  life;  with  scarcely  an  exception,  all 
who  occupied  those  seats  were  considerably 
past  half  a  century,  and  many  were  wearing 
the  crown  of  three  score  and  ten.  Where  are 
they  who  are  to  put  on  the  whole  armor  and 
come  up  to  the  service  as  these  have  done  ? 
This  is  the  question  that  most  concerns  the 
perpetuity  of  our  religious  organization.  May 
we  all  unite  in  the  prayer  that  the  Lord  of  the 
vineyard  will  send  forth  other  laborers  into 
His  vineyard,  that  there  may  be  no  lack. 

The  interest  in  the  meeting  was  maintained 
throughout,  very  few  leaving  the  house  before 
it  concluded.  R« 


CALN  QUAR TERL Y  MEETING. 
Bird-in-Hand,  Lancaster  county,  Pa. 
Cain  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  at  old  Sads- 
bury,  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  on  the  22d  ult. 

The  silence  in  which  the  meeting  gathered 
was  broken  by  a  friend,  who  called  upon  us  to 
cast  aside  our  doubts  and  come  into  that  liv- 
ing faith  through  which  alone  we  can  hear  the 
call — "Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit 
the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world." 

A  beautiful  illustration  of  the  parable  of 
the  sheep  and  goats  was  presented,  and  the 
necessity  urged  of  being  prepared  for  the  final 
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judgment.  Friends  were  warned  to  be  careful 
how  they  disturbed  the  landmarks  of  the 
fathers — those  glorious  principles  for  which 
they  were  willing  to  suffer,  and  by  which 
Wm.  Penn  was  enabled  to  subdue  the  untamed 
passions  of  the  natives  of  the  forest,  to  make 
ihe  wilderness  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  to  es- 
tablish that  civil  and  religious  liberty  which 
we  now  enjoy. 

Encouragement  was  held  forth  to  read  the 
Scriptures,  not  to  cavil  in  the  wisdom  of  hu- 
jman  understanding,  but  in  the  spirit  of  Divine 
Love.  In  the  stillness  of  all  flesh,  we  learn 
the  blessed  truth  that  it  is  only  through  Christ 
pur  Lord  that  we  are  saved.  Though  the 
Scriptures  of  Truth  have  been  given  us  for 
pur  instruction  in  righteousness,  yet  the  Hin- 
doo, who  never  saw  the  records  has,  within 
himself,  that  which  teaches  the  way  of  life. 
Several  ministers  participated  in  these  exer- 
pises,  which  were  felt  to  be  profitable  to  the 
assembly. 

The  partitions  were  closed  and  the  business 
pf  the  Quarterly  Meeting  entered  upon.  In 
the  women's  branch,  after  an  impressive  si- 
lence, the  Representatives  were  called,  and  the 
meeting  proceeded  to  answer  the  Queries. 
Some  of  the  answers  were  weak,  especially 
those  relating  to  the  attendance  of  meetings, 
but  they  generally  showed  a  good  degree  of 
sorrespondence  with  the  Queries. 

The  joint  committee  appointed  at  the  last 
meeting,  to  bring  forward  the  names  of  suit- 
able Friends  to  serve  on  the  Representative 
Committee,  offered  the  requisite  number,  who 
were  united  with,  and  they  appointed  to  the 
service. 

Testimony  was  borne  to  the  necessity  of  our 
being  faithful  workers  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
Lord,  and  we  were  exhorted  to  call  upon  "  His 
lame  "  who  is  always  ready  to  help  those  who 
put  their  trust  in  Him. 

Welcome  was  extended  to  the  strangers 
present,  and  the  hope  expressed  that  all  might 
be  strengthened  and  encouraged  in  the  work 
Df  the  Lord.         Elizabeth  Lamborn. 


THE  COMMON  LOT. 

We  are  prone  to  imagine  that  our  tempta- 
tions are  peculiar  ;  that  other  hearts  are  free 
from  secret  burdens  that  oppress  our  ener- 
gies, and  cast  a  cloud  upon  our  joy;  that  life 
has  for  others  a  freer  movement  and  a  less 
embarrassed  way.  But  the  more  we  know  of 
what  passes  in  the  minds  of  others,  the  more 

|  our  friends  disclose  to  us  their  secret  con- 

!  3ciousness,  the  more  do  we  learn  that  no  man 
is  peculiar  in  his  moral  experience — that  be- 

|  neath  the  smoothest  surface  of  outward  life 
lie  deep  cares  of  the  heart,  and  that,  if  we  fall 

i  under  our  burdens,  we  fall  beneath  the  temp- 
tations that  are  common  to  man,  the  exist- 


ence of  which  others  as  little  suspect  in  us  as 
we  do  in  them.  We  have  but  the  trials  that 
are  incident  to  humanity  ;  there  is  nothing 
peculiar  in  our  case ;  and  we  must  take  up 
our  burden  in  faith  of  heart,  that,  if  we  are 
earnest,  and  trifle  not  with  temptation,  God 
will  support  us,  as,  in  the  past  fidelity  of  His 
Providence,  He  has  supported  others  as  heavi- 
ly laden  as  ourselves. — J.  H.  Thorn. 


^SCRAPS^ 

FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


I  believe  thou  dost  not  need  a  tangible  ev- 
idence that  thou  art  very  dear  to  me  ;  yet,  as 
we  cannot  see  each  other,  I  want  to  say  that 
love  has  been  welling  up  in  my  heart  from 
the  pure  fountain,  and  flowing  toward  thee 
many  times  during  our  separation. 

It  is  a  comfort,  however,  to  know  that  there 
is  a  love  which  cannot  be  diminished  by  any 
outward  circumstances.  Indeed,  my  mind  has 
paid  thee  many  visits,  and  to  have  thee  thus 
brought  near  has  been  very  precious  to  me. 

We  now  have  my  grandchildren  making 
us  a  visit  from  their  colleges.  Both  of  them 
seem  satisfied  with  their  positions,  but  it  is 
quite  a  trial  to  me  to  have  them  so  far  away, 
and  not  among  Friends. 

I  am  not  sectarian  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  but  I  have  full  faith  in  our  simple  view 
of  Christianity ;  and  while  I  hope  that  all 
sincere  minds,  wherever  gathered,  or  wherever 
scattered,  will  find  rest  and  peace,  I  do  long 
for  the  young  of  our  fold,  that  they  may  give 
the  good  seed  room  to  grow,  and  that  parents 
may  not  allow  it  to  be  choked  by  any  hostile 
element ;  and  I  therefore  desire  that  all  our 
Society  hedges  of  defence  may  be  kept 
around  them,  so  that  their  pristine  innocency 
and  purity  may  remain  unsullied. 

I  wish  I  had  yesterday  summoned  resolu- 
tion enough  to  say  I  was  going,  and  had 
done  so.  I  have  felt  to-day  it  would  have 
been  the  right  thing  to  do,  and  the  right 
time.  I  know  I  lose  what  would  be  of  ben- 
efit to  me  ofttime*  by  not  overcoming  little 
things  and  simply  doing  what  I  feel  is  right 
I  sometimes  think  others  will  think  I  ought  to 
do  thus  or  so,  and  I  hesitate,  when  I  find  the 
trouble  is  always  with  myself.  If  I  only 
quietly  do  as  I  fee),  all  would  be  right.  Thus, 
I  have  felt  to-day,  as  though  I  had  lost  some- 
thing by  not  being  with  you,  and  I  want  thee 
to  know  how  I  am  feeliug. 

In  reply  to  thy  question  this  morning, 
whether  I  feel  stronger  for  my  visit,  I  answer, 
yes ;  and  truly  it  is  so.  I  have  been  in  the 
way  of  much  good,  and  I  hope  sincerely  my 
heart  has  measurably  been  in  a  prepared 
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state  to  receive  the  good  seed  that  has  been 
dropped  by  loving,  earnest  laborers,  with 
whom  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  mingle.  A 
more  earnest,  fervent  desire  has  arisen,  that 
I  might  live  closer  to  the  Fountain  of  Divine 
life,  and  receive  that  living  water  which  can 
alone  satisfy  and  refresh  the  weary,  thirsty 
soul. 


I  share  thy  feeling  very  fully  in  regard  to 
the  new  evening  meetings.  I  was  not  able  to 
go  to  the  last  one,  and  I  expect  often  to  be 
missing,  nevertheless,  the  cause  is  dear  to  me, 
and  I  feel  that  should  these  opportunities  be 
diverted  from  their  legitimate  object,  the 
effect  will  be  serious.  Instead  of  our  young 
people  being  drawn  nearer  to  the  principle, 
which  underlies  our  profession,  their  atten- 
tion will  be  directed  to  outward  teachers  who 
can  minister  to  their  literary  and  intellectual 
tastes  

On  First-day  last  I  met  with  the  few 
Friends  gathered  here— so  few  in  compar- 
ison with  years  ago.  The  quiet  of  the  meet- 
ing was  especially  sweet,  and,  as  a  friend  re- 
marked, it  had  seemed  to  her  that  we  had 
been  favored  to  mingle  in  spirit,  and  to 
unitedly  offer  the  worship  that  is  acceptable 
to  the  Father,  in  silent  reverence.  It  was  to 
me  a  favored  season  in  that  there  was  to  be 
felt  a  living  desire  for  the  bread  of  life,  and 
that  this  was  satisfied  by  the  secret  ministra- 
tions of  good  rather  than  through  the  spoken 

word,  though  I  felt  that  's  testimony 

was  as  a  seal  from  the  King's  hand. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  15,  1875. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. — The 
meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  was  held 
as  usual  on  Seventh-day.  On  First-day  our 
meeting-houses  in  Philadephia,  including 
Germantown,  were  well  filled.  The  child- 
ren's meeting,  held  at  Race  street  in  the 
afternoon,  was  an  occasion  of  unusual  interest. 
Ten  schools  were  represented  and  took  part  in 
the  exercises,  which  consisted  of  recitations 
in  concert  from  the  individual  schools,  be- 
ginning and  closing  with  selections,  in  which 
all  participated.  Appropriate  and  brief  ad- 
dresses were  made.  The  house  was  crowded 
to  its  utmost  capacity.  Good  order  prevailed, 
and  all  seemed  deeply  interested. 

On  Second-day  morning,  at  the  usual  hour, 
the  General  Meeting  convened.  In  the  men's 
branch,  all  the  Representatives,  except  twelve, 


answered  to  their  names  ;  in  the  women's,  af] 
excepting  eleven  ;  for  the  absence  of  most  oi 
these  sufficient  reasons  were  assigned.  The 
opening  exercises  in  both  meetings  were  im- 
pressive. Feeling  allusion  was  made  to  the 
seats  rendered  vacant  by  death.  The  query 
arose,  What  is  there  to  hinder  our  being  bap- 
tized into  that  spirit  of  prayer  whereby  we 
might  yield  unreserved  obedience  to  the  Di- 
vine requirings  ? 

Minutes  for  Friends  in  attendance  from 
other  Yearly  Meetings  were  read,  viz.,  for 
Elizabeth  M.  Matthews,  a  minister,  and  her 
companion,  E.  Ellen  Riley,  from  Baltimore 
Monthly  Meeting,  the  former  endorsed  by 
Baltimore  Quarter ;  for  Mary  T.  Frost,  an 
Elder  from  Rochester  Monthly  Meeting,  N.Y.; 
for  John  and  Sarah  B.  Searing,  a  Minister 
and  an  Elder  of  Scipio  Monthly  Meeting, 
N.  Y. ;  for  Benjamin  and  Caroline  Renouf, 
a  Minister  and  an  Elder  from  Rochester 
Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y. ;  for  Wm.  M.  Way 
Minister,  and  his  companion,  Levi  K.  Brown,, 
an  Elder,  from  Little  Britain  Monthly  Meet 
ing,  Pa.  Besides  these,  John  and  Mary 
Needles,  of  Baltimore ;  John  D.  Wright  and 
Thomas  Foulke,  of  New  York,  without  min- 
tes,  were  acceptably  in  attendance. 

In  the  men's  branch,  the  Epistles  were  hext 
taken  up,  viz.,  from  New  York,  Baltimore, 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Genesee.  In  these,  the 
subjects  of  temperance  and  arbitration  were  re- 
ferred to  as  having  interestingly  claimed  the  at- 
tention of  the  different  meetings.  All  were  clear 
in  respect  to  the  fourth  Query.  The  use  of 
tobacco  was  also  strongly  discouraged.  Bal- 
timore and  Indiana  made  mention  of  the 
new  Yearly  Meeting  of  Illinois.  A  Com 
mittee  to  prepare  answers  to  the  Epistles  was* 
appointed. 

In  the  women's  branch,  the  minutes  for 
Friends  in  attendance  were  also  read.  Th& 
subject  of  individual  influence  was  dwelt  upon? 
by  a  Friend  and  the  language  of  a  brother, 
who  visited  our  Women's  Yearly  Meeting 
last  year,  was  revived :  "  What  a  Power  is 
here!"  All  were  exhorted  to  consider  "how 
great  beyond  all  calculation,  individual  in- 
fluence is ;  each  one,  young  and  old,  can  have- 
an  influence  for  good — for  the  right !  Every 
one  may  exert  this  in  her  family  and  neigh- 
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borhood.  The  young  should  think  seriously 
which  way  their  course  tends,  and  on  which 
side  is  their  influence ;  whether  it  is  for 
virtue  and  holiness,  or  on  the  side  of 
weakness  and  failure.  None  can  shift  the 
obligation  on  the  shoulders  of  another.  We 
may  plead  that  our  influence  is  small,  that 
the  one  talent  cannot  do  much.  Not  so ; 
there  is  power  in  every  one,  even  the  least. 
May  we  all  remember  these  things  in  our 
conversation  and  our  intercourse  with  one 
another,  and  with  those  of  other  denomina- 
tions, who  are  ready  to  see  our  imperfections ; 
and  let  us  not  be  unmindful  of  the  results  of 
individual  influence." 

Greetings  were  extended  to  the  strangers  in 
attendance.  The  prayer  went  forth  that  we 
might  not  be  moved  by  impulse,  but  be  able 
to  weigh  our  words.  There  are  silent  work- 
ers, and  as  we  grow  stronger,  there  will  not 
be  need  for  so  much  vocal  expression  ;  let  all 
keep  on  the  watch. 

A  Friend,  in  allusion  to  the  influence  of 
women,  said :  "  Jesus  Christ  commissioned 
a  woman  to  go  forth  and  call  the  people  to 
come  to  Him.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  call  upon 
others  to  come  to  Christ.  There  is  a  work  for 
each  ;  each  must  come  home  to  this  Power 
in  the  soul." 

Caution  was  extended  that  we  have  the 
fear  of  God  before  us,  that  we  may  be  pre- 
served for  the  honor  of  the  blessed  Truth. 
The  importance  of  the  business  whicji  brings 
us  together,  and  how  it  embraces  the  various 
duties  of  life,  was  the  subject  of  very  prac- 
tical remarks.  • 

The  names  of  the  Representative  Commit- 
tee were  read.  So  far  as  reported,  women 
have  been  named  on  this  Committee.  Much 
satisfaction  was  expressed  with  the  advance 
thus  made,  some  of  the  aged  rejoicing  that 
they  have  lived  to  see  so  much  accom- 
plished. 

The  proposition  sent  up  from  Philadelphia 
Quarter  for  such  changes  in  the  Discipline 
as  will  give  women  the  same  voice  as  men, 
in  all  the  business  meetings  was  introduced, 
considered,  and  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee on  the  subject  united  with,  and  the 
action  reported  to  men's  branch.  The  prop- 
osition was  referred  to  a  joint  committee  of 


four  men  and  four  women  from  each  Quarter-- 
except  in  Cain  Quarter  and  Fishing  Creek 
Half  Year  Meeting,  where  two  women  from 
each  were  considered  sufficient. 

The  Epistles  from  Baltimore,  New  York. 
Ohio,  Genesee  and  Indiana,  were  read  in 
women's  branch.  All  these  were  expressive 
of  the  state  of  Society  in  the  several  Yearlj 
Meetings.  Testimonies  were  borne  to  the 
importance  of  a  free  gospel  ministry,  the 
abolition  of  the  death  penalty,  against  th< 
use  of  intoxicating  drinks  and  tobacco,  and 
to  the  advantage  of  First-day  schools  among 
us ;  also,  to  an  increasing  interest  in  favor  of 
arbitration  in  settling  national  difficulties. 

The  same  Clerks  were  reappointed  in  both 
branches.  The  men  entered  upon  the  Que- 
ries. 

The  answers  to  the  first  Query  were  read, 
and  called  forth  much  expression,  being  felt 
to  be  low  in  some  of  the  reports,  as  several 
meetings  had  not  been  held,  on  account  of  in- 
clement weather — in  the  Southern  Quarter 
especially.  Many  of  these  meetings  are  very 
small  and  composed  mainly  of  aged  mem- 
bers. It  was  felt  that  they  needed  the  sym- 
pathy of  their  brethren. 

Committees  were  appointed  to  examine  and 
audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts,  to  prop;! 
Epistles  to  the  several  Yearly  Meetings  with 
which  we  correspond,  and  to  assist  the  Clerks 
in  gathering  the  exercises  of  the  meeting. 

This  synopsis  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  up  to  the  close  of  Second - 
day,  gives  but  a  brief  and,  it  may  be,  some- 
what imperfect  summary  of  the  deeply  inter- 
esting exercises.  The  meeting  is  fully  up  t< 
the  average  in  the  attendance  and  in  the 
interest  manifested. 

In  the  evening  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Stockholders  of  Friends'  Book  AssociatioD 
was  held. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
the  statement  of  the  Treasurer  were  read.  In 
these  the  condition  of  the  concern  was  fairly 
represented,  and  the  favorable  and  unfavor- 
able circumstances  noticed.  It  was  stated 
that,  in  consideration  of  the  depressed  state 
of  all  kinds  of  business,  the  store  had  been 
as  successful  as  could  be  expected.  No  re- 
port of  its  financial  exhibit  could  be  made 
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<until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  Treas- 
urer's report  shows  a  balance  of  over  $1200 
in  his  hands. 

An  election  for  a  new  Board  of  Directors 
resulted  in  the  reappointment  of  the  old 
members.  An  alteration  in  the  By-laws, 
changing  the  meetings  of  the  Board  to  once 
in  three  months,  was  proposed  and  united 
with.  Catalogues  of  the  list  of  Friends'  pub- 
lications and  miscellaneous  literature  on  sale 
at  the  store,  706  Arch  street,  have  been  pre- 
pared and  distributed. 


MARRIED. 

COMLY — BUCKMAN. — At  Bristp^Pa.,  on  Third- 
day,  the  4th  of  Fifth  month,  187^with  the  appro- 
bation of  Bristol  Monthly  Meeting,  John  Comly  to 
ftebecca  T.,  daughter  of  Joshua  V.  Buckman. 


DIED. 

TYSON. — On  the  30th  of  Fourth  month,  1875,  of 
.paralysis,  Susan  G.,  wife  of  Comly  Tyson,  in  the 
*38th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meeting. 

GrARRIGrUES. — On  the  12th  of  Fourth  month, 
1875,  Mary  Ann  Garrigues  ;  a  member  of  Green 
street  Monthly  Meeting. 

BROWN. — On  the  13th  of  Third  month,  1875, 
Eunice  Brown,  aged  86  years  ;  formerly  a  member 
of  Queensbury  Monthly  Meeting. 

She  was  careful  to  do  right,  believing  she  could 
foe  injured  only  by  her  own  wroag-doing.  No  one 
acquainted  with  her  could  doubt  of  her  receiving 
the  reward  of  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant.'' 

COOPER.— On  the  25th  of  Second  month,  1875, 
in  Columbia,  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  John  Cooper, 
in  his  79  th  year. 

MOORE. — At  his  residence,  Quakertown,  Pa.,  on 
the  30th  of  Fourth  month,  1875,  Richard  Moore, 
aged  81  years  j  an  Elder  of  Richland  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. 

PHILLIPS. — At  her  residence,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
on  the  9th  of  Second  month,  1875,  Susannah  S., 
widow  of  Philip  S.  Phillips  ;  a  member  of  Chester- 
field Monthly  Meeting. 

SHEPPARD. — On  the  5th  of  Third  month,  1875, 
in  Brant,  Erie  county,  N.  Y.,  of  erysipelas,  Barnabas 
Sheppard,  aged  72  years  ;  a  member  of  Saratoga 
Monthly  Meeting. 

WALTERS.— In  Chicago,  on  the  5th  of  Fourth 
■month,  1875,  after  a  lingering  illness,  Eliza,  widow 
•of  George  L.  Walters,  of  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  in 
the  75th  year  of  her  age.  Being  fully  prepared, 
with  her  lamp  brightly  burning,  she  gently  passed 
away  as  one  falling  into  a  sweet  sleep. 

WINDER.— In  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  on  the 
23d  of  Fourth  month,  1875,  Rebecca,  wife  of  John 
Winder,  aged  82  years.  Being  a  devoted  wife  and 
an  excellent  neighbor,  her  vacant  place  will  be 
deeply  felt. 


True  religion  is  a  life  unfolded  from  within, 
mot  something  forced  on  us  from  abroad. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 

No.  47. 

(Continued  from  page  172.) 

ONWARD  TO  THEBES. 

We  are  now  (First  month  11th)  without 
a  dragoman,  and  without  a  good  interpreter  to 
communicate  between  the  conductor  and  pas- 
sengers, and  the  servants  and  crew ;  but  two 
of  the  servants  know  a  little  English,  as  well 
as  French  and  Arabic,  and  most  of  the  pas- 
sengers speak  l French,  and  the  Arab  reis 
(captain)  is  a  grave  and   thoughtful  man 
whom  we  all  feel  willing  to  trust.    A  tele- 
graph station  is  within  half  an  hour's  ride, 
and  the  copductor  loses  no  time  in  sending 
an  urgent  message  to  Cairo,  but  the  conscrip- 
tion is  actively  at  work  in  the  towns,  the  peo- 
ple are  in  a  state  of  excitement,  sorrow  and 
dread,  and  the  telegraph  is  crowded  with  the 
messages  of  the  emissaries  of  the  Viceroy,  so 
that  two.  days  elapse  before  we  get  an  an- 
swer to  the  message.    The  reis,  too,  is  afraid 
to  proceed,  for  he  says  he  will  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  Abram's  death  on  his  return  to 
Cairo.    Accordingly  the  passengers  prepare 
a  written  statement  exonerating  him  from  all 
blame,  which  a  deputation  presents  to  Omar 
Pasha,  who  has  been  up  to  the  second  cata- 
ract and  is  now  superintending  the  conscrip- 
tion on  his  return  and  is  in  a  steamer  lying 
near  at  hand.    The  great  man  promises  to 
send  his  secretary  to  take  the  testimony  of 
the  servants  and  crew,  and  then  give  Reis 
Mohammed  a  certificate  which  will  protect 
him  and  his  sailors  from  punishment.  A  suf- 
ficient sum  of  money  is  also  raised  to  enable 
Abram's  father  to  make  such  search  for  the 
body  as  he  thinks  proper,  but  we  did  not 
learn  that  the  body  was  found.     On  the 
morning  of  the  13th,  the  Pasha's  secretary 
and  servant  visit  the  dahabeah  and  take 
testimony  of  the  captain  and  crew,  examin- 
ing them  separately,  also  taking  the  signed 
certificate  of  the  passengers.     This,  these 
officials  assure  us,  will  be  quite  sufficient  to 
protect  these  poor  men  from  unjust  punish- 
ment.   And  now  we  are  about  to  set  sail, 
having  had  a  delay  of  two  days,  when  three 
Egyptian  gentlemen  came  on  board  to  make 
us  a  visit.    They  are  in  European  dress,  and 
one  of  them  announces  himself  to  us  as  a 
Copt,  who  has  been  instructed  by  Protestant 
missionaries,  and  who  is  laboring  among  the 
people  of  the  neighboring  village  Kighalah, 
having  a  large  school  of  Egyptian  children 
whom  he  is  endeavoring  to  instruct  in  the 
principles  of  Christian  civilization.    We  re- 
gret exceedingly  that  we  did  not  hear  of  this 
school  yesterday,  when  we  had  so  good  an 
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opportunity  to  visit  it,  but  it  is  too  late  now, 
and  we  can  only  say  farewell  to  the  swarthy 
teacher,  whose  slender  form,  large,  black  eyes, 
and  diminutive  stature  remind  one  of  the  de- 
lineations of  the  ancient  Egyptians  to  be  seen 
on  the  walls  of  ruined  tombs  and  temples. 

At  the  last  moment  a  Syrian  dragoman, 
armed  to  the  teeth,  and  gaily  robed  in  the 
picturesque  vestments  of  the  Orient,  presents 
himself  and  asks  to  be  taken  on  the  daha- 
beah  as  far  as  Luxor,  offering  to  render  any 
service  in  his  power  in  compensation.  Rather 
hesitatingly,  he  is  allowed  to  come  on  board, 
and  then  our  great  lofty  sails  are  unfurled  and 
off  we  go  once  more.  The  new  comer  has 
abundant  testimonials  as  to  character  and 
competence,  and  seems  likely  to  prove  a  val- 
uable addition  to  our  corps  of  servants.  The 
river  flows  yet  more  swiftly,  the  banks  are 
more  richly  green,  the  near  hills  imposing 
and  precipitous,  the  air  is  purer  and  more 
bracing,  and  the  sun  beams  down  most  gra- 
ciously ;  all  things  combining  to  efface  the 
sad  cloud  which  has  fallen  upon  us.  I  thought 
the  evening  of  this  day  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful I  ever  beheld  ;  the  coloring  of  the  water, 
the  green  marge,  the  sun-set  sky,  glorious  with 
every  precious  tint  on  which  the  eye  loves  to 
dwell,  the  crescent  moon  in  the  mid-heaven, 
and  the  beaming  constellations. 

"  Those  hieroglyphics,  elder  than  the  Nile," 
detain  us  on  the  deck  till  the  suggestive  din- 
ner-bell calls  the  family  together  in  the  sa- 
loon below. 

We  have  been  greatly  interested  in  notic- 
ing the  manners  and  customs  of  our  aged 
Reis  Mohammed  and  his  crew  of  Arabs  and 
Nubians.  The  reis  (captain)  is  a  kindly 
man  and  has  a  very  fatherly  manner  in  com- 
manding his  men  ;  always  pleasant  and  cour- 
teous with  them,  and  yet  obtaining  from  them 
the  most  exact  and  prompt  obedience.  The 
labors  of  the  sailors  are,  at  times,  very  severe, 
and,  perhaps,  the  most  dreaded  of  all  their 
tasks  is,  disengaging  the  dahabeah  from  the 
sand-banks,  on  which  she  has  often  been 
landed.  When  poling  will  not  answer,  the 
crew  row  out  with  the  anchor  and  lodge  it 
some  distance  ahead  of  the  boat,  and  then  by 
means  of  the  rope  slowly  draw  the  dahabeah 
towards  it ;  but  the  severest  work  is  lifting 
the  heavy  boat  by  main  force  off  the  obstruc- 
tion. Throwing  off  their  upper  garments 
they  jump  into  the  cold  river  and  apply  their 
backs  to  the  task  of  lifting,  and  then  with 
groans  and  cries  for  help  to  Alia  and  the 
Prophet,  they  strain  and  lift  until  the  vessel 
"  swims  "  again,  when  the  wind  fills  the  sails 
and  the  chilled-exhausted  men  may  rest.  It 
is  noticeable  that  even  when  chattering  with 
cold  after  protracted  labor  like  this  on  a 
chilly  night,  some  of  them  refuse  the  prof- 


fered glass  of  brandy  which  one  of  the  pity- 
ing gentlemen  has  offered.  Their  religious 
faith  forbids  any  such  indulgence,  no  matter 
how  great  the  need,  and  they  are  most  faith- 
ful in  observing  such  light  as  they  have. 

One  of  the  greatest  troubles  of  the  reis 
was  the  dreamy  incompetence  of  Said,  the 
stately,  handsome  steersman.  After  a  night 
of  especial  trouble,  Mohammed  took  advan- 
tage of  a  calm  Sabbath  day  to  call  a  kind  of 
court-martial  for  the  trial  of  Said.  Several 
dahabeahs  were  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
the  captains  and  some  of  the  older  dragomen 
were  called  together  to  hear  and  judge  the 
case.  On  first  assembling,  the  captains  of- 
fered two  prayers  that  all  things  might  be 
done  aright ;  after  which  they  had  coffee  and 
pipes.  Then  ihey  spoke  of  the  weather,  and 
asked  each  other  if  they  had  received  any 
money  or  presents,  and  if  each  was  getting 
on  well  and  making  progress  ;  which  subject 
introduced  Said's  case.  Reis  Mohammed 
stated  he  could  not  exist  for  the  steersman 
who  kept  running  the  boat  on  sand-banks, 
and  that  he  would  have  Said  steer  no  longer, 
or  other  sailors  would  laugh  at  him  ;  besides 
his  crew  were  angry  with  being  compelled  to 
plunge  into  the  water  to  lift  the  boat  from 
the  sand-banks.  He  was  sagely  advised  to 
be  patient;  but  he  stated  that  he  had  sworn, 
by  Allah  and  by  Mohammed,  by  kissing  the 
bread  and  the  salt,  that  Said  should  steer  no 
more,  and  that  before  he  should,  he  (the 
reis')  would  stay  in  the  cold,  without  sleep, 
and  steer  himself.  The  captains  asked  him 
how  he  had  procured  the  services  of  Said 
when  Mohammed  replied,  he  had  himself 
selected  him.  The  grave  case  was  then  re- 
ferred to  the  oldest  dragoman  for  decision. 
He  advised  that  Said  be  reduced  to  a  com- 
mon seaman  till  the  dahabeah  reached  the 
farthest  point  south,  and  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  steer  again  on  the  return  voyage  ; 
Haleel,  one  of  the  crew,  taking  his  place  at 
the  helm.  The  extra  pay  of  the  steersman, 
£2  might  be  divided  between  them.  Then,  on 
arriving  at  Cairo,  Said  would  not  be  disgraced 
and  the  captain  would  not  be  laughed  at. 
The  captains  all  answered,  "  It  is  well ;  you 
have  spoken  our  minds."  Then  they  had  pipes 
and  coffee,  and  the  weighty  matter  was  set- 
tled to  the  sorrow  of  Said,  who  was  hence- 
forth degraded.  His  cheerful  submission  was 
bevond  all  praise,  and  no  sailor  worked  more 
willingly  and  more  bravely  at  the  tow-rope, 
or  in  the  herculean  lifts  needful  to  extricate 
us  in  our  future  straights. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  we  reached 
the  town  of  Soohagr,  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Girgeh.  Here  we  paused  to  make 
some  purchases  for  the  boat,  and  while  our 
conductor  was  attending  to  our  necessities,  we 
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wandered  around  the  town,  visiting  the  bazaar, 
where  a  meager  array  of  merchandise  was 
displayed,  and  finding  our  way  to  an  inter- 
esting Coptic  church,  where  the  black-tur- 
baned  brethren  welcomed  us  cordially  to  their 
sanctuary.  The  floor  was  covered  with  clean 
mats,  and  only  one  seat  was  provided,  an  arm 
chair  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  into  which 
we  were  allowed  to  enter.  This  compartment 
is  appropriated  to  the  priests  who  read  the 
lessons,  &c. ;  to  the  boys  who  serve  as  acolytes 
and  singers,  and  to  the  chief  members  of  the 
congregation.  This  is  separated  from  the  com- 
partment next  before  it  by  a  partition  of 
wooden  lattice-work,  where  the  women  wor- 
ship quite  concealed  from  the  view  of  the 
men.  It  remined  me  of  the  ladies'  gallery  in 
the  British  House  of  Commons.  Upon  the 
walls  are  suspended  ridiculous  pictures  of 
various  reputed  saints,  particularly  of  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon,  who,  be  it  known,  is 
accounted  the  patron  saint  of  Christian  Egypt. 
A  curtain,  with  a  large  cross  embroidered 
upon  it,  conceals  the  door  which  leads  to  the 
"  heykel  "  or  chancel,  which  contains  the  al- 
tar. 

It  was  a  matter  of  real  regret  to  us  that 
we  did  not  have  an  interpreter  with  us, 
through  whom  we  could  converse  with  these 
lineal  descendants  of  the  great  people  who 
have  left  an  enduring  record  in  the  stupend- 
ous ruins  of  Egypt. 

They  generally  wear  black  turbans,  and 
have  large,  elongated,  black  eyes,  slightly  in- 
clining from  the  nose  upwards.  The  nose  is 
straight,  rounded  at  the  end  and  wide,  and 
the  lips  thick,  but  well  formed  and  expres- 
sive, and  the  hair  and  beard  black  and  curly. 
Their  forms  are  slender,,  and  their  manners 
courtly  and  graceful. 

Every  year  many  of  the  Christian  Copts 
of  Egypt  embrace  the  faith  of  El-Islam, 
and  their  number  is  now,  according  to  Lane, 
not  more  than  150,000,  and  is  steadily  de- 
creasing. Their  liturgy  and  several  of  their 
religious  books  are  written  in  the  ancient 
Coptic  language ;  but  it  is  understood  by  very 
few  persons,  the  Arabic  being  adopted  in  its 
stead.  Their  faith  is  that  of  the  sect  called 
Eutychians,  whose  creed  was  condemned  by 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Marcian  ;  and  there  is  an  implac- 
able enmity  between  them  and  the  Greek 
Church,  by  which  they  were  greatly  perse- 
cuted before  the  Arab3  became  their  masters. 

And  now,  we  set  sail  again  at  mid  day,  and 
are  wafted  swiftly  northward  by  a  strong 
wind.  Palm-groves,  villages  and  fertile  fields 
pass  swiftly  by  in  an  unending  panorama. 
Just  at  sunset  we  pass  the  town  of  Menshee- 
yah,  which  is  situated  among  extensive 
mounds,  evidently  the  remains  of  a  ruined 


city  of  some  extent.  It  is  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  Ptolemais  Hermii,  which  Strabo 
mentions  as  the  largest  town  in  the  Thebaid- 
A  striking  feature  of  this,  as  well  as  of  most 
other  villages  and  towns  in  Uppar  Egypt,  is 
the  construction  of  square  pigeon  towers,  with, 
the  walls  slightly  inclined  inwards  (like  many 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  buildings),  or  of  the 
form  of  a  sugar-loaf,  upon  the  roofs  of  the 
houses.  In  the  construction  of  these  bird- 
houses,  they  use  crude  brick,  pottery  and  mud. 
The  earthen  pots  used  are  of  an  oval  formr 
with  a  wide  mouth,  which  is  placed  outwards, 
and  with  a  small  hole  at  the  other  end.  Of 
course,  in  all  rational  housekeeping,  each  pair 
of  pigeons  occupies  a  separate  pot.  I  should 
think  that,  generally,  the  number  of  pigeons 
far  exceeds  the  human  inhabitants  of  a  vilL- 
age  of  the  Thebaid. 

The  primitive  and  simple  irrigating  ma-| 
chine,  called  a  "  shadoof,"  is  now  of  very  fre- 
quent occurrence.  It  consists  of  two  posts  or 
pillars  of  wood,  about  five  feet  in  height  and 
less  than  three  feet  apart,  with  a  horizontal 
bar  extending  from  top  to  top,  to  which  isj 
suspended  a  slender  lever,  formed  of  a  branch 
of  a  tree,  having  at  one  end  a  weight  chieflyj 
composed  of  mud,  and  at  the  other,  suspended 
to  two  long  palm-sticks,  a  vessel  in  the  form  ox 
a  bowl,  by  means  of  which  the  water  is  thrown 
up  to  the  height  of  about  eight  feet,  into  a 
trough.  Four  or  five  of  these  shadoofs  are 
required,  when  the  river  is  low,  to  raise  the 
water  to  the  level  of  the  fields.  For  facility! 
of  irrigation,  the  land  is  divided'  into  small 
squares,  by  ridges  of  earth,  or  into  '„furrow3. 

Girgeh,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name,  was  passed  at  ten] 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  we  could  see,  by 
the  bright  moonlight,  its  perilous  position 
with  the  great  rushing  river  undermining  its? 
foundations.  It  was  formerly  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  or  more  from  the  river  ;  but,  now,  a  por- 
tion of  it  has  been  already  washed  away  byj 
the  stream.  It  is  a  town  of  Christian  origin  I 
and  named  Girgeh  in  honor  of  St.  Georgej 
the  patron  saint  of  Egyptian  Christians. 

The  next  day  (the  15  th)  was  bright  ancj 
prosperous,  with  favoring  winds,  and  is  mem 
orable  as  being  the  first  on  which  we  had  z 
good,  near  view  of  the  ddra  palm.  This  tre« 
is  very  different  in  appearance  from  the  ele; 
gant  date  palm,  which  is  the  special  glory  o 
Egypt.  The  lower  part  of  the  stem  is  single^ 
and  it  invariably  divides  at  a  certain  heigh  j 
into  two,  each  of  these  being  again  bifurcated 
The  repeated  divisions  of  the  stem  give  th< 
tree  a  dome-like  form,  and  the  head  is  covere<; 
with  large  fan-shaped  leaves,  at  the  base  oj 
which  the  fruit  grows.  I  hope  to  examine  i 
more  carefully  soon. 

Kasr  es  Syad,  or  "  the  Sportsman's  Mac 
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^  3ioD,"  is  passed  near  ten  o'clock.  It  is  only 
?  an  assemblage  of  mounds  that  do  not  look 
*  very  edifying  by  the  pure  moonlight. 

The  morrow  (the  1 6th)  is  memorable  as  the 
8  day  on  which  we  entered  into  a  milder  climate 

than  we  had  known  during  the  past  two  weeks. 
I  The  softer  air  and  the  genial  sunshine  were 
e  most  acceptable  ;  but  the  brisk  north  wind 
e  which  had  chilled  us  had  also  greatly  pro- 
"  moted  our  onward  progress,  and  now  it  hardly 

fills  the  great  sail,  and  the  crew,  to-day,  have 
;  to  track  the  heavy  boat  past  Denderah,  the 
ji  famed  seat  of  the  ancient  worship  of  Aphro- 

dite.  We  do  not  pause,  however,  promising 
J  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  returning. 

The  next  morning  rises  mild  and  very 
^bright,  and  we  hold  our  fourth  Sabbath-day  on 

the  Nile.  The  river  is  mirror-clear,  the  winds 

quite  hushed  and  our  sails  furled.  We  take 
l"  so  fine  a  chance  for  a  morning  walk,  and 
e*  gather  clusters  of  the  beautiful  and  delicate 
J  tamarisk-shrub  in  bud,  in  full  flower,  in  fruit, 
.  tand  other  portions  on  which  the  little  green 

pods  have  burst,  giving  forth  to  the  world 
^countless  multitudes  of  infinitesimally  small, 
I  tufted  seeds,  ready  to  fly  hither  and  thither 
yon  the  wings  of  the  wind.  The  whole  stem 
^seems  clothed  with   cotton-wool.     Soon  a 

0  Ifriendly  north  wind  rises  and  our  hopes  of 
m  progress  rise  too.    Our  stately,  temporary 

1  dragoman  tells  us  that,  if  it  continues  all  day, 
.re  we  shall  reach  Thebes  this  evening,  and  to- 
-morrow we  may  commence  to  explore  the 
^  glories  of  Luxor. 

™  To-day  is  the  commencement  of  the  'Eed 
?3,  ed  Daheeyer,  festival  of  the  sacrifice.")  It 
'7*  is  the  Mohammedan  commemoration  of  the 
eu  sacrifice  cf  Abraham,  when  he  offered  a  ram 
%  in  lieu  of  Isaac  ;  though,  it  is  said,  the  Mos- 
?Q  lems  believe  Ishmael  to  have  been  the  son 
lte  offered.  The  festival  continues  three  days, 
1  and  the  first  is  that  on  which  the  Mecca  pil- 
)r'  .grims  perform  their  sacrifice  ;  a  victim  being 
^  slain  by  all  who  can  afford  to  purchase  one. 
'"'  Our  crew  slaughtered  a  sheep,  not  as  a  sacri- 
?e»  fice  to  Alia,  but  for  their  own  refreshment, 
and  have  the  welcome  addition  of  mutton  to 
their  simple  fare  of  bread  and  lentils.  They 
m*  are  very  happy  to-day,  and  are  full  of  smil- 
a  ing  compliments  and  merriment. 
ee  But,  at  two  o'clock,  the  wind  dies  away, 
ki  and  our  hopes  of  reaching  Thebes  to-day  are 
°'  quite  blasted.  The  sunset  hour  finds  us  op- 
^•posite  the  town  of  Negadeh,  noted  for  its 
^  gardens  and  sugar-cane,  and  for  its  Coptic 
^  and  Catholic  convents.  Our  dahabeah  has 
paused  on  the  east  bank,  and  Negadeh  is  on  the 
:ec  west ;  so  part  of  us  prefer  to  enjoy  the  splen- 
!?  did  sunset- view  from  the  deck,  while  a  boat- 
!l1  load  accompany  the  conductor  to  the  town, 
j  According  to  Mun  ay,  we  have  here  one  of 
aDl  the  most  lovely  and  picturesque  views  on  the 


Nile,  and  we  are  very  fortunate  to  see  it  at 
this  supremely  golden  hour.  The  palm-decked 
town  presents  a  pleasant  appearance,  every 
house  being  crowned  with  a  high  pigeon- 
tower,  and  their  battlemented  appearance  is 
very  remarkable.  As  the  day  dies  away,  our 
friends  return  in  high  glee,  boasting  of  the 
rich  results  of  their  visit.  They  say  that  the 
town  is  very  clean,  and  that  at  the  entrance 
of  the  principal  street  sat  six  grave  elders, 
who  seemed  glad  to  see  them,  and  welcomed 
the  visitors  politely  to  the  town.  Then  they 
visited  a  garden  of  flowers  and  of  vegetables, 
and  were  laden  with  cucumbers,  tomatoes  and 
squashes  for  our  table,  while  rich  clusters  of 
lemon  blossoms  gave  fragrant  evidence  of  the 
hospitality  of  the  Negadeh.  The  tones  of  a 
church-bell  are  borne  to  us  on  the  still  air, 
bearing  witness  to  the  Christian  worship 
which  is  here  provided  with  a  safe  home  in 
the  land  of  the  Moslems. 

An  evening  breeze  springs  up  and  bears  us 
onward  in  the  night;  so  that  the  morning  of 
the  18th  finds  us  only  about  five  miles  from 
Thebes.  It  is  calm  again  till  about  ten  o'clock, 
when  the  breeze  rises  once  more,  and  we  ar- 
rive at  Luxor  near  twelve.  We  have  now 
reached  the  most  important  stage  of  the.  Nile- 
voyage,  having  traveled  450  miles  in  twenty- 
five  days;  thus  averaging  eighteen  miles  a 
day. 

We  get  glimpses  of  obelisks,  mighty  co- 
lossi and  temples  before  landing,  a  sugges- 
tion and  promise  of  greater  things  yet  to  be  re- 
vealed. The  Temple  of  Luxor  is  very  im- 
posing in  its  massive,  solid  strength,  which 
has  resisted  the  vicissitudes  of  the  long  ages  ; 
but  one  feels  disappointed  to  find  modern 
buildings  of  a  very  inferior  character  ob- 
structing the  river-view  of  the  stupendous 
columns.  The  new  and  old  are  mingled  here 
more  incongruously  than  was  ever  "  new  wine 
in  old  bottles."  And  so  we  step  on  shore  and 
commence  the  examination  of  what  remains 
of  "populous  No."  S.  K. 

First  mo.  18* A,  1875. 


PEACE  AMONG  NATION-. 

In  an  article  on  "  Peace  Among  Nations," 
the  Traveler  says  : 

"  M.  Auguste  Couvreur,  of  Brussels,  editor 
of  the  Independance  Beige,  and  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  Association  tor  the 
Reform  and  Codification  of  the  Law  of  Na- 
tions, moved  the  proposition  in  the  Btl^ian 
Chamber  of  Representatives,  and  advocated 
it  in  a  very  earnest  and  able  speech.  In 
opening  his  address,  he  said  :  '  If  I  were  to 
justify  my  motion  before  a  popular  assembly, 
I  would  say  I  desire  to  arouse  in  my  auditors 
a  sense  of  the  horrors  of  war  and  a  love  of 
peace.    I  would  say  to  them,  that  Europe 
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has  at  this  moment  more  than  six  millions  of 
men — the  very  elite  of  the  young  and  the 
able-bodied  men — actually  under  arms, 
trained  for  slaughter;  and  that  to  support 
this  armed  host,  in  a  time  of  peace,  costs 
more  than  seven  milliards  per  annum.  I 
would  show  that  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, since  the  coup  d'  etat,  1851,  the  debt  of 
Europe  has  increased  nearly  eighteen  milli- 
ards, sixteen  milliards  of  .which  have  been 
absorbed  in  war  or  upon  armaments  !  Finally, 
I  would  invoke  as  consequences  fatal  and 
necessary,  of  this  state  of  things,  the  pauper- 
ism and  the  wicked  sentiments  which  war  en- 
genders, consequences  so  easy  to  vanquish  if 
the  civilized  peoples  would  turn  to  use  the 
resources  rendered  unproductive  by  the  armed 
peace,  and  would  consecrate  to  schools,  to 
the  administration  of  justice,  the  construction 
of  highways,  to  internal  security  and  pros- 
perity, the  milliards  to-day  necessary  to  pro- 
tect them  against  the  aggression  of  neighbors 
with  whom  they  pretend  to  maintain  the  most 
friendly  relations.' 

"  In  the  course  of  his  speech,  he  compli- 
ments our  country  for  initiating  a  movement 
for  the,  elaboration  of  international  law  and 
the  establishment  of  a  tribunal  to  which  may 
be  referred  such  questions  as  may  arise  be- 
tween nations." 


From  the  London  Athenaeum. 
LOSSES. 

Upon  the  white  sea  sand 

There  sat  a  pilgrim  band, 
Telling  the  losses  their  lives  had  known, 

While  evening  waned  away 

From  breezy  cliff  and  bay, 
And  the  strong  tides  went  out  with  weary  moan. 

One  spake  with  quivering  lip, 

Of  a  fair  freighted  ship, 
With  all  his  household  to  the  deep  gone  down. 

But  one  had  wilder  woe, 

For  a  fair  face  long  ago, 
Lost  in  the  darker  depths  of  a  great  town. 

There  were  some  who  mourned  their  youth 

With  a  most  loving  truth, 
For  its  brave  hopes  and  memories  ever  green, 

And  one  upon  the  West, 

Turned  an  eye  that  would  not  rest, 
For  far-off  hills  whereon  its  joy  had  been. 

Some  talked  of  vanished  gold, 

Some  of  proud  honors  told, 
Some  spake  of  friends  that  were  their  trust  no  more  ; 

And  one  of  a  green  grave,  , 

Beside  a  foreign  wave, 
That  made  him  sit  so  lonely  on  the  shore. 

But  when  their  tales  were  done, 

There  spake  among  them  one, 
A  stranger,  seeming  from  all  sorrow  free, 

"  Sad  losses  have  ye  met, 

But  mine  is  heavier  yet, 
For  a  believing  heart  hath  gone  from  me." 


"Alas  !"  these  pilgrims  said, 

11  For  the  living  and  the  dead, 
For  fortune's  cruelty,  for  love's  sure  cross, 

For  the  wrecks  of  land  and  sea, 

But  however  it  came  to  thee — 
Thine,  stranger,  is  life's  last  and  heaviest  loss." 


THY  WILL  BE  DONE. 

BY  JOHN  G.  WHITTIEB. 

We  see  not,  know  not.    All  the  way 
Is  night.    With  Thee  alone  is  day. 
From  out  the  torrent's  troubled  drift, 
Above  the  storm — one  prayer  we  lift — - 
Thy  will  be  done  ! 

The  flesh  may  fail,  the  heart  may  faint. 
But  who  are  we  to  make  complaint, 
Or  dare  to  plead  in  times  like  these, 
The  weakness  of  our  love  of  ease  ? 
Thy  will  be  done! 

We  take  with  solemn  thankfulness 
Our  burden  up,  nor  ask  it  less  ; 
And  count  it  joy  that  even  we 
May  suffer,  serve,  or  wait  for  thee  ; 
Thy  will  be  done! 

Though  dim,  as  yet,  in  tint  and  line, 
We  trace  thy  picture's  wise  design, 
And  thank  thee  that  our  age  supplies 
Its  dark  relief  of  sacrifice — 
Thy  will  be  done  ! 

And  if  in  our  unworthiness 
Thy  sacrificial  wine  we  press; 
If  from  thy  ordeal's  heated  bars, 
Our  feet  are  seamed  with  heated  scars,. 
Thy  will  be  done  ! 

If  for  the  age  to  come,  this  hour 
Of  trial  hath  vicarious  power ; 
And,  blessed  by  thee,  our  present  pain 
Be  liberty's  eternal  gain, 
Thy  will  be  done  ! 

Strike — thou,  the  Master,  we  thy  keys — 
The  anthem  of  the  destinies, 
The  minor  of  the  loftier  strain  ; 
Our  hearts  shall  breathe  the  old  refrain — 
Thy  will  be  done  ! 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  REMINISCENCE. 

Having  read  with  interest  the  communica- 
tion of  E.  M.  Warner,  in  the  Intelligencer  ofl 
the  3d  ult.,  and  admired  the  kind  and  chari- 
table spirit  which  characterized  it,  a  feeling) 
of  solemnity  covered  my  mind,  as  I  too  re- 
curred to  the  scenes  of  "  forty  years  ago." 

Of  the  twelve  men  and  women  who  at  that 
time  occupied  the  gallery  in  the  log  meeting- 
house (Green  Plain),  five  of  whom  were  ac- 
knowledged ministers,  all  except  two  have 
passes  over  the  river ;  of  these,  one  is  now 
bowed  under  the  weight  of  eighty-seven  win- 
ters. 

The  following  incident  in  connection  with 
that  period  is  brought  vividly  before  my  mind. 
On  the  17th  of  Tenth  month,  1835,  Hannah 
P.  Wilson,  a  gifted  minister,  informed  me  she 
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had  been  baptized  into  sympathy  with  Wm. 
Lloyd  Garrison,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  had 
seen  him  in  the  hands  of  a  mob,  and  about  to 
suffer  martyrdom.  At  that  period  of  time 
there  was  great  excitement  in  various  parts  of 
our  country,  which  effected  both  the  religious 
and  political  world. 

Wm.  L.  Garrison  was  editor  of  the  Libera- 
tor, a  paper  devoted  to  the  cause  of  universal 
emancipation,  its  motto:  "My  country  is  the 
world,  my  countrymen  are  all  mankind."  The 
facilities  then  for  postal  communication,  as 
well  as  travel,  were  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
present.  In  due  time,  however,  the  Liberator 
came,  freighted  with  the  tidings  of  a  great 
mob  in  the  city  of  the  Puritans,  caused  by  the 
attempt  to  break  up  a  women's  anti-slavery 
meeting,  and  that,  in  the  excitement  of  the 
occasion,  Wm.  L.  Garrison,  then  a  young 
man,  was  seized  by  the  mob,  a  halter  put  about 
his  neck,  and  he  led  through  the  streets. 

"  Many  gentlemen  of  property  and  stand- 
ing" were  participants  in  this  disgraceful 
transaction.  The  young  man  was  rescued  and 
his  useful  life  preserved,  and  he  has  been  per- 
mitted to  see  the  accomplishment  of  that  for 
which  he  so  labored  and  suffered. 

Like  some  of  the  accounts  of  the  "  impress- 
ions "  of  David  Sands,  Thomas  Scattergood, 
Priscilla  Cadwallader  and  the  late  E.  New- 
port, this  reminiscence  belongs  to  the  same 
class  of  spiritual  phenomena,  and  as  it  has 
been  revived  my  spirit  has  felt  humbled  in 
view  of  the  power  and  goodness  of  God. 

J.  A.  Dugdale. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  Fourth  month  10th,  18*?5. 

THE  LIFE-SAVING  SERVICE. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  WRECKERS  ON  THE  COAST  OF 
NEW  JERSEY. 

There  are  thirty-nine  life-saving  stations 
s  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Cape  May,  comprising 
District  No.  4.    Each  district  is  in  charge  of 
a  superintendent ;  all  are  under  the  super- 
vision  of  a  captain  in  the  Revenue  Marine 
!  Service,  and  the  entire  service  is  in  the  hands 
a  of  the  Revenue  Marine  Bureau.  The  stations 
of :  are  each  in  charge  of  a  keeper  selected  by  the 
ri- 1  superintendent,  who  is  held  accountable  for 
og !  the  property  placed  in  his  charge  and  the 
re- ;  management  of  the  apparatus.    Six  surfmen 
i  are  attached  to  each  station,  who  are  elected 
lat |  by  the  keeper  from  the  ablest  wreckers  and 
ig-  fishermen  along  the  coast, 
tc-     They  live  in  the  station-house  from  De- 
ft jcember  1st  to  April  1st,  and  are  subject  to 
offijcall  at'any  time  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 
io-  The  beach  is  patrolled  every  night  its  entire 
length,  the  watch  from  each  station  going 
itl  half-way  in  both  directions  to  the  next  station, 
nd.  |  thus  making  one  continuous  patrol.  The 
i  houses  are  placed  as  close  to  the  shore  as  is 
to  \ 


safe,  and  are  furnished  with  the  most  efficient 
apparatus  for  saving  life,  principal  among 
which  are  the  life- boat,  life-car,  mortar  and 
balls,  hawser,  lines,  tackles,  signal-lanterns, 
Coston  lights,  life-preservers,  &c.  The  kitchen 
is  furnished  with  cooking-stove,  table,  stools, 
tinware  and  dishes,  and  the  bedroom  with 
mattresses  and  blankets. 

On  these  tempestuous  nights,  when  the 
"  northeaster  "  howls  along  the  coast  like  a 
blast  from  Labrador,  the  greatest  vigilance  is 
necessary,  for  it  is  then  when  there  is  likely 
to  be  sore  need  of  the  services  of  the  wrecker. 
The  latter  draws  on  his  rubber  clothing  i 
starts  out  on  his  patrol,  lantern  in  hand,  the 
driving  sleet  and  sand  making  it  impossible 
to  look  in  the  direction  of  the  wind.  He 
pushes  on,  guarding  his  eyes  with  the  visor 
of  his  cap,  and  peering  here  and  there  into 
the  darkness.  His  route  is  dangerous,  for 
the  treacherous  surf  has  worn  gullies  and 
formed  deep  quicksands  in  unexpected  places, 
into  which  he  is  liable  to  plunge  at  any  Btep. 

When  he  hears  the  sound  of  a  vessel  pound- 
ing on  the  beach,  and  the  flapping  and  snap- 
ping of  her  sails,  so  soon  as  he  can  make  out 
her  outlines  he  instantly  burns  a  red  light,  as 
a  signal  that  it  is  seen.  The  surfman  makes 
all  haste  to  the  station  and  reports  to  the 
keeper,  who  summons  all  hands.  The  life-car 
and  mortar  are  loaded  upon  the  wagon  with 
hawser  and  lines  and  all  that  is  needed,  and 
the  laborious  task  of  hauling  through  the 
gullies  and  sand  in  the  face  of  the  storm  is 
begun.  Reaching  the  scene  of  the  wreck  the 
keeper,  with  the  aid  of  his  night  glass,  does 
his  utmost  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the 
stranded  vessel,  and  he  selects  a  spot  in  which 
to  place  the  mortar.  It  is  a  bad  time  now  to 
give  orders,  for  the  roar  of  the  ocean  and 
storm  drowns  the  strongest  voices,  and  a  man 
can  split  his  throat  without  being  heard  six 
feet  away.  All,  however,  know  their  part, 
and  there  is  little  necessity  for  issuing  com- 
mands. Rubber  blankets  are  held  by  several 
of  the  men,  while  the  charge  of  powder  and 
the  ball,  five  and  three-quarter  inches  in  diam- 
eter, are  carefully  put  in  place.  The  line  is 
skillfully  coiled  to  prevent  its  becoming  en- 
tangled, and  the  end  is  fastened  to  the  ball  by 
a  spiral  wire.  The  mortar  is  ranged  and  ele- 
vated, careful  regard  being  had  to  the  force 
and  direction  of  the  wind.  A  white  light  is 
burned  to  warn  those  on  the  vessel  of  what  is 
coming,  and  the  match  is  applied.  Then 
there  is  a  heavy  boom  from  the  mortar,  a 
ringing  screech  from  the  line,  as  it  is  drawn 
out  with  great  velocity  through  the  air  and 
drops  across  the  ship.  The  waiting  seamen, 
by  the  aid  of  this  line,  draw  off  a  second  one 
of  large  size,  and  by  means  of  the  second  pull 
off  the  hawser,  which  is  made  fast  to  the  ship. 
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The  sand-anchor  is  firmly  imbedded  in  the 
beach  and  a  powerful  tackle  is  secured  to  it,  by 
which  the  hawser  is  drawn  as  tight  as  the  roll- 
ing of  the  vessel  will  permit.  The  life-car  is 
suspended  beneath,  and  drawn  out  to  the  ship 
by  the  secoud  line  and  hauled  back  to  shore 
by  a  rope  attached  for  that  purpose,  which 
process  is  continued  until  all  are  landed.  The 
car  is  boat-shaped  and  made  of  iron,  fitted 
with  a  tight  cover,  which  can  be  secured  by 
fastening  both  outside  and  within,  and  it  will 
accommodate  six  men,  although  more  may  be 
crowded  in.  Only  a  few  minutes  are  required 
to  make  a  "  passage."  As  the  air  speedily 
becomes  vitiated  and  unable  to  support  life, 
quick  work  is  necessary.  After  the  passengers 
are  landed  they  are  taken  to  the  station  and 
made  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

During  the  past  year  forty-eight  vessels, 
valued  with  their  cargoes  at  $2,331,606,  and 
having  on  board  1166  persons,  were  driven 
on  our  shores,  and  303  persons  were  rescued 
by  the  Life-Saving  Service  last  year. — Phila. 
Inquirer. 


NOTICES. 

Dr.  J.  Thomas'  Lecture  on  "  Napoleon  III  and 
His  Age,"  will  be  delivered  in  the  Hall  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Library,  on  Sixth-day  evening,  Fifth  month 
21st,  1875,  at  8  o'clock. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

oth  mo.  16th,  Radnor,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

«       «  Warminster,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"     23d,  Penn's  Neck,  N.  J.,  10  A.  M. 

«       "  Centredale,  Iowa,  3  P.  M. 

"     30tb,  Octorara,  Md.,  3  P.  M. 

6th  mo.  1 3th,  Marlboro',  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

7th  mo.  11th,  Fallowfield,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 


ITEMS. 

The  bill  authorizing  free  instruction  in  drawing 
In  the  public  schools  of  the  State  of  New  York  was 
passed  at  Albany  on  the  28th  ult. 

A  terrirle  explosion  occurred  on  the  30th  of 
last  month  in  the  Bunker's  Hill  Colliery,  North  Staf- 
fordshire, England,  while  the  miners  were  at  work. 
Forty-one  dead  bodies  have  been  recovered  from 
the  mine.  A  great  number  of  the  dead  miners  left 
large  families  of  children  in  a  destitute  condition. 

The  Honolula  Gazette  says,  a  violent  snow  storm 
visited  Hawaii  on  the  2d  of  Third  month  last,  cover- 
ing the  three  stately  summits  of  the  three  mountains 
of  that  island.  On  the  lowlands  it  rained  very 
hard,  and  the  lightning  played  brilliantly  over  the 
island,  followed  by  incessant  and  terrific  claps  of 
thunder.  The  next  morning  a  grand  and  beautiful 
sight  was  presented — the  most  beautiful  ever  seen 
in  that  region — three  mountains  capped  with  snow 
in  the  tropics. 

The  salt  mines  discovered  in  the  Teche  country, 
Louisiana,  during  the  late  war,  are  nowbeing  worked, 
while  the  surface  is  covered  with  growing  sugar- 
cane. The  bed,  estimated  to  contain  ninety  million 
tons  of  pure,  solid  rock-salt,  is  located  on  an  island 
of  300,000  acres,  rising  185  feet  above  a  salt  marsh. 


Access  is  obtained  to  this  island  by  a  steamboat 
line  running  between  Brashear  City  and  New  Iberia. 
The  soil  is  composed  of  sand,  loam,  gravel  and 
clay,  and  tbe  surface  is  partially  covered  with  mag- 
nolia, live-oak,  cypress,  maple,  locust,  gum,  walnut 
and  fruit-bearing  trees.  The  vegetation  resembles,  I 
that  of  a  rich  prairie,  and  the  scenery  is  varied  and  j 
beautiful.  Access  to  the  interior  of  the  salt-mines 
is  obtained  by  an  elevator,  running  up  and  down 
a  forty-foot  shaft  cut  through  the  solid  material. 
The  width  of  the  vein  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
the  rock-salt  as  dry  as  powder.  The  absence  of 
moisture  is  one  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities, 
and  the  iron  and  steel  implements  used  are  quite 
bright.  Two  large  chambers  have  been  cut  out  of 
the  vein. — North  American. 

A  bold  project  for  the  civilization  of  Africa  is  an- 
nounced. This  is  the  formation  of  a  canal  for  com- 
mercial purposes  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Belta, 
on  the  Atlantic,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cape  Juby 
and  Cape  Bajador,  opposite  the  Canary  Islands,  to 
the  northern  bend  of  the  Niger  at  Timbuctoo,  a  dis- 
tance of  740  miles.  Such  a  highway  would  open 
up  the  African  continent  to  the  world,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  no  formidable  obstacle  opposes  its  con- 
struction, but  that  the  conformation  of  the  great 
Desert  of  Sahara  favors  the  scheme.  For  630  miles 
of  the  distance  there  is  a  great  hollow,  supposed  to 
be  250  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Atlantic,  which 
was  probably  at  one  time  covered  by  the  sea.  This 
low  country  is  separated  from  the  coast  by  a  broken 
ridge  of  about  30  miles,  through  which  the  river 
Belter  runs  for  25  miles,  so  that  all  that  would  be 
necessary  in  order  to  reach  it  is  to  deepen  the  chan- 
nel of  the  river,  cut  through  the  ridge,  and  let  the 
Atlantic  fall  into  the  vast  arid  basin.  In  this  way 
a  fine  sheet  of  water  would  be  formed,  the  climate 
would  be  improved,  the  country  would  become 
more  fertile  for  pasturage  and  agriculture,  and 
commerce  would  be  carried  into  the  heart  of  Af- 
rica.— Boston  Transcript. 

The  Russian  Government  is  awakening  to  th< 
necessity  of  educating  its  lately  manumitted  serfs; 
and  has  resolved  to  make  compulsory,  gratuitous 
education  the  rule  throughout  the  empire,  where- 
ever  the  district  assemblies  declare  in  its  favor.  I 
the  cost  of  supporting  the  schools  is  defrayed  bi 
local  taxation,  it  is  feared  that  the  assemblies  will 
resist  this  wise  innovation.  The  present  proportion 
of  the  schools  is  one  for  each  3100  of  the  wholi 
population. 

The  introduction  of  the  Pullman  car  upon  th 
Midland  Railway,  England,  is  not  only  likely  to  b 
followed  by  its  general  adoption  in  that  country,  bu 
its  presence  seems  to  have  acted  as  a  stimulus  t< 
the  English  car-builders.  Noticing  the  success  o 
this  car,  the  English  Mechanic  states  that  some  nev 
and  improved  first-class  carriages  have  been  recent!; 
put  on  the  line,  which  are  said  to  be  more  comfort 
able  and  commodious  than  the  old  ones.  They  ar 
seven  feet  high  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  the  armffl 
of  the  seats  are  so  constructed  as  to  fold  back,  sfl 
that  the  seats  can  be  used  as  a  couch. 

The  British  Meteorological  Society  has  organizelB 
a  system  of  observations  of  natural  phenomena  cod  III 
nected  with  the  return  of  the  seasons,  as  affectin  H 
the  development  of  animal  and  plant  life.  -It  is  esM 
pected  that  in  this  way  much  valuable  informatiopl 
will  be  gained  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  cl  I 
mate  on  plants,  insects,  birds,  and  other  animal  a  J 
The  Royal  Agricultural,  Horticultural,  Botanical,  an  L'i  J 
other  societies  of  Great  Britain,  have  promised  the  j.  \ 
co-operation  in  the  scheme. — Popular  Science  Monthh  \  \ 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  kkep  her;  fou  shk  is  tht  lit*. 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF 
WILLIAM  DORSEY. 
(Continued  from  page  179.) 

"  Feeling  my  mind  drawn  into  sympathy 
with  Friends,  in  their  approaching  Yearly 
Meeting  at  Baltimore,  I  obtained  the  consent 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting,  and,  with  my  dear 

daughter  E*  ,  left  home  on  Sixth-day,  the 

I  of  Tenth  month,  1865. 

"  The  meetings  of  Ministers  and  Elders, 
held  on  Seventh-day,  were  favored  opportu- 
nities. The  whole  Yearly  Meeting  was  one 
of  deep  and  continued  interest,  from  the  first 
to  the  last  session.  I  had  some  deep  baptisms 
to  endure,  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  I 
■could  find  an  opportunity  of  relief  for  my 
spirit.  Perhaps  it  was  best  that  I  should  en- 
dure the  trial. 

"  O  Lord  !  Thou  who  knowest  the  heart  and 
triest  the  reins  of  Thy  children,  may  I  be 
guided  by  Thy  wisdom  and  not  be  influenced 
by  my  own  selfish  considerations.  I  cannot 
feel  it  right  to  force  my  concern  by  hastily 
rising  in  a  solemn  meeting  for  worship,  and 
I  pray  that  I  may  not  be  permitted  to  lose  my 
part  by  too  diffidently  withholding,  when  the 
call  is  made.  May  I  also  be  preserved  from 
occupying  the  time,  by  extending  communi- 
cations, under  the  excitement  of  feeling,  be- 
yond the  life  which  limits  all  rightly  directed 
offerings.  It  seems  to  me  (although  there 
may  be  exceptions)  that  where  there  are  many 
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burthened  minds,  shorter  communications,  al- 
lowing others  the  same  privilege,  would  often 
give  rise  to  greater  peace  to  the  instrument, 
as  well  as  life  and  power  to  the  meeting. 

"  On  Fourth-day  I  found  a  limited  tune  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  meeting,  which  yielded 
some  relief.  On  Third-day  morning,  in  com- 
pany with  my  dear  friend  Perry  John.  I 
visited  the  women's  meeting.  He  had  labored 
under  much  apprehension  as  to  this  visit,  but 
found,  as  he  was  willing  to  go  in  the  simplic- 
ity, the  burden  was  removed,  and  he  was 
favored  to  find  his  peace  in  the  simple  per- 
formance of  his  duty,  which  was  discharged 
with  humility  and  in  the  power  of  Truth. 

"  I  was  favored  to  follow  in  an  appeal  for 
faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  the  responsi- 
bilities that  our  Heavenly  Father  places  upon 
the  mothers.  I  could  bear  testimony  to  the 
power  of  a  mother's  prayer. 

"After  a  short  time  spent  with  them,  we 
left,  feeling  the  sweet  influence  of  the  love  of 
God  pervading  our  minds,  and  I  humbly  trust 
that  its  holy  power  rested  upon  the  meeting. 

"  On  Sixth-day  we  started  for  home.  I 
reached  Philadelphia  in  time  to  attend  our 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders, 
of  which  I  am  Clerk.  I  was  glad,  once  more, 
to  mingle  with  my  dear  friends  iu  this  rela- 
tion, having  been  deprived  for  nearly  a  year 
of  the  privilege  by  sickness  and  absence  from 
home.    We  had  a  good  meeting. 
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"Our  Quarterly  Meeting  occurred  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  I  was  rejoiced  to  see  in  both 
evidences  of  awakening  to  the  real  condition 
of  Society,  and  to  the  wants  and  condition  of 
the  youth.  I  have  long  thought  they  have 
been  too  much  neglected — that  right  efforts 
have  been  wanting  that  would  bind  the 
younger  and  older  branches  of  the  Society  in 
a  common  interest  for  its  welfare  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  religious  testimonies  we 
hold.  I  am  cheered  with  the  hope  that  there 
is  really  an  awakening  amongst  us,  and  that 
the  efforts,  that  I  trust  will  ensue,  will  not  be 
without  good  fruits." 

"  Twelfth  month  25th,  1865.— Whilst  this  is 
a  season  of  general  joy  and  rejoicing  with 
many,  it  has  been  made  one  of  deep  sorrow 
to  the  hearts  of  the  family  and  friends  of  one 
whom  I  greatly  respected  and  loved.  My  dear 
friend  McPherson  Saunders,  having  enjoyed  a 
reunion  with  his  family,  proposed,  after  din- 
ner, that  his  son  should  drive  with  him  to 
Germantown,  to  see  his  friend  Thos.  B.  Long- 
streth,  who  was  much  confined  to  his  home  as 
an  invalid.  They  accordingly  started  cheer- 
ful and  well.    On  the  road,  in  street, 

approaching  the  town,  the  horse  took  fright, 
and  leaped  with  such  force,  that  McPherson 
and  his  son  were  both  thrown  from  the  car- 
riage, the  former  striking  an  iron  lamp-post 
by  the  roadside  with  the  back  of  his  head, 
was  instantly  killed  ;  and  when  his  son  came 
to  him,  he  found  him  lying  upon  the  buffalo- 
robe  with  lifej  utterly  extinct.  I  did  not 
hear  of  it  till  the  next  morning. 

"  I  understood  that  he  remarked  to  his  wife, 
who  rather  remonstrated  with  him  against 
his  going,  as  the  day  was  unpleasant,  lest 
he  should  aggravate  a  cold  from  which  he 
was  suffering,  that  he  believed  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  every  one  so  to  live  that  they  would 
be  prepared  to  die  whenever  called  ;  that  he 
had  been  striving  for  this  condition,  and 
hoped  he  had  attained  it — then  it  would  make 
no  difference  when  it  came,  sooner  or  later. 
But  oh,  how  terrible  the  shock  to  his  loving 
wife  and  children,  to  find  the  tender  and  af 
fectionate  husband  and  father  in  a  few  hours 
returned  to  them  a  lifeless  corpse ! 

"  God  in  mercy  tempers  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb.  His  mysterious  Power,  I  be 
lieve,  was  underneath  them.  May  this  over- 
whelming sorrow  bring  them,  and  all  of  us, 
nearer  to  Him  who  is  the  only  refuge  and 
support  in  every  dispensation  in  this  life. 

"  I  attended  his  funeral  with  hundreds  of 
others  who  knew  him  and  honored  him  as  a 
pure,  just  and  honest  man.  I  followed  his 
remains  to  the  grave  with  his  dear  relatives, 
and  found  my  peace  to  consist  in  bearing  tes- 
timony there  to  his  virtues ;  for  I  had  long 
known  and  loved  him,  and  to  the  great  need 


that  we  should  be  awakened  to  a  true  sens* 
of  the  duties  of  life,  so  as  to  be  prepared  fo 
the  summons  when  it  should  come  to  us.  Ma] 
God  in  His  infinite  mercy  bless  them  wit! 
patience  under  their  suffering,  is  the  ferven 
prayer  of  my  soul  !" 

"  Second  mo.  7th,  1866. — Feeling  my  mini 
drawn  this  morning,  as  well  as  last  evening 
to  attend  Abington  Quarterly  Meeting  a 
Abington,  I  yielded  to  the  influence,  and  di( 
so.  Although  the  day  was  stormy  the  hous> 
was  crowded,  and  the  attendance  of  the  youtl 
was  numerous. 

"  The  love  of  God. — These  words  arose  witl 
power  on  my  mind,  so  much  so  that  after  i 
communication  from  A.  G.,  and  a  suitabl 
silence  epsuing,  I  arose  with  them,  and  wa 
led  to  treat  upon  its  knowledge  by  man'  a 
his  greatest  attainment  in  this  brief  existence 
I  was  led  to  plead  with  all,  but  in  an  especia 
manner  with  the  youth,  to  yield  their  heart 
to  its  holy  and  redeeming  power  •  warnin| 
them  against  the  fear  of  man  and  disobedi 
ence  to  its  command ;  that  they  would  onlj 
find  peace  and  happiness  in  thus  yielding  t< 
its  laws  made  known  in  the  secret  of  thei 
souls ;  that  it  only  would  bring  them  the  fore 
taste  of  the  kingdom  of  God  here,  and  giv< 
them  the  blessed  assurance  of  its  enjoymen 
throughout  the  endless  ages  of  eternity. 

"  They  were  shown  that  this  world  had  noth 
ing  to  give  them  that  would  compensate  fo 
the  loss  of  this  high  attainment;  that  lif 
was  given  to  us  to  work  out  our  soul's  salva 
tion,  with  fear  and  trembling  before  God  ;  a 
Jesus  Christ  was  the  only  begotten  of  th 
Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth,  so  we  musi 
know  him  inwardly  revealed  to  us  and  be 
gotten  within  us  as  the  gift  of  the  Father* 
love  for  our  salvation ;  and  as  He  is  pe^ 
mitted  to  reign  supreme  within  us,  our  owi 
wills  being  sacrificed,  we  know  Him  to  be  ou 
Saviour,  Kedeemer  and  Atonement — all  thai 
the  soul  can  desire,  all  that  the  immorta 
spirit  of  man  can  know. 

"  The  meeting  was  a  solemn  one.  S.  J.  H 
followed  in  a  lively  and  impressive  discourse 
illustrating  the  experience  of  the  child  of  Got 
by  that  of  Job.  Both  meetings  were  highb 
interesting.  Some  of  our  dear  women  Friend 
who  visited  us  in  the  second  meeting,  enjoinet 
the  imperative  necessity  of  obedience  to  th 
light  and  knowledge  given. 

The  whole  tone  of  both  sessions  was  weighty 
and  I  humbly  trust  we  had  the  evidence  o 
the  love  and  power  of  the  Highest  in  ou 
midst." 

"  Third  mo.  3d,1866. — This  morning  I  learne< 
of  the  death  of  my  dear  friend  James  Mai 
tin,  a  well-beloved  Elder  and  father  in  th 
church.  He  was  a  dear  friend  of  my  h  on  ore  j 
parents,  and  I  loved  him  when  a  youth  as 
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lid  all  who  were  near  and  dear  to  them.  Full 
)f  years,  he  has  descended  to  an  honored 
?rave. 

"  Engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  the  trials 
incident  to  the  revulsions  of  1857  and  1861 
made  deep  inroads  upon  his  health  ;  and, 
although  his  mind  retained  its  accustomed 

'Mgor  and  clearness,  his  system  gradually 
sank,  and  he  has  passed  in  peace,  sweet  peace, 
to  the  mansions  of  the  blessed. 

"  To  me  he  was  indeed  a  real  friend  and 
father,  a  true  Elder.  We  have  few  left  his 
equals.  '  Mark  the  perfect  man  and  behold 
the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is 
peace.'  I  followed  his  remains  to  their  last 
resting-place.  A  large  gathering  of  people 
of  all  denominations  crowded  the  house,  and 
many  followed  to  the  grave.  The  text  just 
written  had  so  dwelt  upon  my  mind,  that  I 
opened  my  mouth  as  we  stood  around  the 
grave,  to  bear  my  feeble  testimony  to  his 

J|worth,  and  what  it  was  gave  him  rest  and 

^peace  as  he  entered  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death — the  grace  of  God.  It  was  this  that 
made  him  the  perfect  and  the  upright  man, 
enabled  him  to  endure  the  trials  of  life,  and 
assured  his  mind  of  a  glorious  hope  for  eter- 
nal rest.  Many  tears  were  shed.  His  faith 
in  Christ  was  one  that  rested  upon  the  knowl- 
edge of  Him  spiritually  revealed,  and  the 
love  it  inspired  was  world-wide.  It  knew  not 
the  narrow  bounds  of  sect  nor  the  restraints 
of  bigotry.  He  never  made  a  difference  of 
opinion  a  ground  for  condemnation.  He  was 
one  who  left  each  one  to  the  Great  Judge,  to 
whom  we  are  all  alike  accountable,  and  who 

Jj  will  not  hold  those  guiltless  who  assume  the 

4  judgment  seat." 

"  Third  mo.  29th,  1866.— On  Fourth-day 
last  I  was  brought  into  near  and  tender  feeling 
with  my  dear  friends  Franklin  and  Mary 
Shoemaker.  Their  eldest  daughter,  Florence, 
about  ten  days  previous,  had  been  attacked 
with  typhoid  fever,  which  closed  her  earthly 
existence  the  night  before.  It  is  a  severe  dis- 
pensation to  her  loving  parents,  family  and 
friends.  She  was  a  child  of  uncommon  love- 
liness. She  had  never  been  known  to  disobey 
her  parents,  and  she  had  been  for  five  years 
past  under  the  care  of  my  dear  daughter  S. 
in  her  little  school,  hence  we  knew  her  well, 
and  can  add  our  testimony  to  the  same  effect. 
The  disease  centered  in  her  brain,  and  she 
had  only  intervals  of  rationality.  At  these 
periods  her  expressions  showed  that  her  mind 
was  dwelling  upon  heaven  and  heavenly 
things,  and  she  prayed  that  if  she  died  the 

blow  might  not  crush  here  her  mind 

wandered,  and  they  were  left  to  the  inference 
that  she  alluded  to  her  fond  and  loving 
parents.  Her  mission  is  accomplished  ;  she 
has  entwined  their  dearest  earthly  hopes  and 


affections  around  her  loving,  innocent  heart, 
and,  at  the  call  of  her  Heavenly  Father,  has 
flown  with  them  as  upon  the  wings  of  a  dove 
to  her  eternal  home  of  brightness  and  glory 
in  heaven.  I  trust,  and  doubt  not,  she  will 
be  the  blessed  meaiu  of  leading  them  away 
from  a  dependence  upon  earth  and  earthly 
things  to  the  unseen  but  only  real  things  of 
that  land  of  pure  delight  where  saints  im  nor- 
tal  reign." 

(To  be  continued.) 

From  the  Christian  Register. 
IMPORTANCE  OF  OPINIONS. 

The  discussion  is  not  yet  brought  to  a  close 
in  the  world  concerning  the  importance  or 
relative  unimportance  of  opinions.  Some 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  Alexander  Pope 
wrote  his  familiar  couplet : 

"  For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight : 
His  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right. 

And  much  earlier  than  he,  another  said  that 
it  was  not  enough  to  call  Him  Master  to  make 
one  acceptable  with  heaven,  but  to  do  the 
will  of  God  who  is  in  heaven.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  there  has.  been  anything  in  the  world 
which  men  have  been  earnest  to  defend,  illus- 
trate and  enforce,  it  is  their  opinions.  They 
are  willing  to  die  for  them,  and  they  have 
been  willing  to  make  others  die  for  them.  A 
shrewd  writer  of  fifty  years  ago  says,  "  Men 
will  wrangle  for  religion ;  write  for  it;  fight 
for  it;  die  for  it;  anything  but — live  for  it  ;" 
but  when  Mr.  Colton  wrote  "  religion,"  he 
meant  "  religious  opinions ;"  and  with  that 
explanation  the  world  will  probably  admit 
his  remark  to  be  true.  And  for  tens  of  hun- 
dreds of  years  almost  all  churches  and  relig- 
ious communities  have  been  excited  in  regard 
to  the  propagation  of  their  doctrines,  fearful 
of  opposition  to  them,  angry  in  having  them 
assailed,  determined  to  make  others  receive 
them.  The  world,  outside  of  the  church, 
stands  by  to  ask  what  the  turmoil  is  about. 
It  goes  to  the  bank  to  borrow,  and  not  its  re- 
ligious doctrines,  but  its  moral  character  and 
its  financial  securities  are  looked  into.  I; 
wants  men  to  serve  it  in  civil  capacity,  in 
offices  highest  or  humblest,  and  seldom  asks 
what  church  a  man  attends,  but  whether  he 
is  able  and  honest.  It  goes  to  the  shoemaker 
to  be  shod,  and  asks  about  his  leather  and 
work,  and  not  his  mental  speculations.  And 
frequently  we  see  here  the  best  man  and  the 
worst  man,  members  of  the  same  religious 
community,  and  over  there  the  worst  man 
and  the  best  man  members  of  some  other 
widely  differing  community. 

We  are  told,  however— and  the  idea  is  pre- 
sented with  great  clearness  and  force— that 
as  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is  he.  We 
are  told  of  the  sensualist  who  has  no  faith  in 
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the  existence  of  purity  of  heart ;  of  the  dis- 
honest man  who  scouts  the  idea  of  any  hon- 
esty in  others ;  of  covetous,  showy,  fashion- 
able people  who  profess  to  believe  in  success 
as  the  most  successful  of  all  things,  and  of 
their  lives  corresponding  to  their  professions. 
We  are  told  it  must  be  that  the  life  will  fol- 
low the  ruling  idea  of  the  mind,  as  much  as 
the  tree  must  come  from  the  seed, — the  acorn 
never  producing  the  Bohun  Upas.  So  we  are 
urged  to  join  in  the  strife  for  opinions.  So 
our  church  prides  itself  as  orthodox,  or  is 
stigmatized  as  heterodox  ;  and  in  many  com- 
munities society  admits  us  readily  to  its  cour- 
tesies, or  only  coldly  receives  us,  according  as 
our  own  opinions  agree  with  the  religious 
aristocracy  of  the  place. 

But  is  there  any  man  that  would  venture, 
in  looking  over  our  communities,  to  say  that 
they  may  be  divided  up  into  good  and  bad 
exactly  as  their  opinions  are  ?  Or,  even  that, 
putting  each  denomination  for  a  season  by 
itself,  the  observer  could  easily  see  that  each 
denomination  is  marked  by  degrees  of  mor- 
ality corresponding  to  its  religious  opinions  ? 
Or  that  we  could  at  once  tell  by  the  morality 
of  such  a  community  what 'its  religion  is,  or 
by  the  religion  of  the  community  what  its 
morals  are  ?  Granted  that  the  most  pro- 
nounced and  most  widely  differing  views,  such 
as  transubstantiation,  or  atonement,  or  eter- 
nity of  punishment  on  the  one  side,  and  views 
farthest  apart  from  them  on  the  other,  must, 
in  counting  men  by  the  millions  and  years 
by  the  hundred,  at  last  exhibit  a  moral  in- 
fluence, is  there  any  of  us  who  will  say,  as  a 
matter  not  for  a  moment  to  be  questioned, 
that  the  world  at  large,  the  world  of  all 
churches  and  opinions,  can  see  the  influence 
and  cannot  deny  it  ? 

Opinions,  let  it  be  understood,  are  not 
truth.  When  any  man  says,  "  It  is  my  opin- 
ion," he  thereby  announces  that  it  is  some- 
thing personal,  something  of  his  own,  some- 
thing not  universally  seen  and  acknowledged 
which  he  presents.  Nobody  ever  says  at 
noon-day  that  it  is  his  opinion  that  the  sun  is 
up.  And  if  any  man  speaks  of  the  opinion 
of  the  world,  the  world  of  his  own  circle,  or 
the  world  of  ages  and  nations,  he  still  implies 
something  not  universal,  something  not  be- 
longing to  humanity  at  large,  not  an  element 
in  the  universal  truth.  And  it  is  truth  as  it 
is  received  by  a  moral  sensibility  that  makes 
the  life ;  it  is  truth  or  the  want  of  it,  the 
ability  to  perceive  or  the  inability  to  perceive 
it,  that  makes  men  what  they  are.  And  truth, 
religious  truth,  is  as  much  above  statements 
and  opinions  as  man's  enjoyment  of  sunshine, 
or  capability  of  enjoying  it,  though  it  makes 
all  the  glow  and  the  color  of  the  landscape 
and  the  sky,  is  above  their  knowledge  of 


colors,  and  their  ability  to  choose  and  match 
them,  or  contrast  them  tastefully. 

Besides,  when  examples  are  offered  to  uso: 
bad  men  professing  bad  ideas,  as  that  "  there 
is  no  virtue,"  that  "  purity  of  heart  is  a  pre 
tense,"  that  "  honor  is  but  a  breath  the  worlc 
can  blow  or  can  withhold,"  it  is  to  be  seer 
rather  that  the  opinion  has  followed  the  lift 
than  that  the  life  has  followed  the  opinion 
The  man  became  corrupt  and  saw  his  owi 
corruption,  and  felt  the  contrast  between  him 
self  and  the  general  morality  of  the  world 
and  then  he  turned  round  to  look  for  a  de 
fence  of  the  life  he  was  living,  and  so  pro 
duced  his  argument,  his  moral  creed.  Am 
all  these  opinions  to  which  we  find  mora 
character  corresponds  are  always  moral  con 
viction,  not  statements  of  theological  ideas 
It  is  not  whether  the  bread  is  veritably  turne( 
into  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  not  the  ques 
tion  whether  Jesus  Himself  was  God  that  i 
to  make  us,  by  its  decisions,  saints  or  sinners 
honest  in  business  or  cheats,  sensualists  an< 
adulterers,  or  chaste  and  innocent  at  hearl 
But  if  a  man  believes  or  disbelieves  that  jus 
tice  is  essential  and  eternal,  that  righteous 
ness  alone  can  find  a  desirable  reward  eithe 
in  time  or  in  eternity,  then  will  his  characte 
follow  his  faith. 

Some  doctrines  of  our  church,  it  is  tru< 
speculative  and  theological  in  the  commo: 
sense  as  they  often  are,  have  also  a  mors 
element  in  them.  Whichever  one  of  thei 
reflects  on  the  moral  character  of  God,  whai 
ever  casts  a  slur  upon  His  justice  or  mere} 
or  tends  to  show  folly  or  cruelty  enthrone 
and  eternal,  will,  if  received,  have  its  gres 
influence  upon  the  conduct  of  men.  Bv 
how  often  we  find  men  are  better  than  thei 
creeds  !  How  the  heart  recognizes  the  trut 
when  the  mind  is  found  unable  to  appreciat 
and  to  state  it !  How  men  quarrel  even  aboi 
creeds  they  never  have  believed  in  !  Do  pe« 
pie  always  know  their  opinions  and  the: 
creeds?  About  as  much,  perhaps,  as  the 
can  give  a  true  account  of  their  own  chai 
acters,  their  intellectual  abilities,  their  res 
moral  convictions,  the  inmost  and  essentia 
longings  of  their  natures,  and  the  variod 
spiritual  experiences  through  which  they  hat 
passed.  Read  men's  diaries,  and  see  if  the 
know  themselves ;  and  then  ask  if  they 
estimate  their  own  opinions.  *  *  : 



"  What  is  time  ?    The  shadow  on  the  dial 
the  striking  of  the  clock,  the  running  of  tl 
sand  day  and  night,  summer  and  winte 
months,  years,  centuries — these  are  but  art 
trary  and  outward  signs,  the  measure  of  timl 
not  time  itself.    Time  is  the  life  of  soul.  1 
not  this,  then  tell  me  what  is  time." — LonM 
fellow. 
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MORAL  TRAINING. 

A  recent  writer  on  the  subject  of  education 
attributes  the  lack  of  moral  culture  in  the 
public  schools  to  the  fact  that  moral  lessons 
ire  not  inserted  in  the  text-books  used.  We 
ioubt  if  children  would  profit  by  committing 
:o  memory  moral  lessons  from  text  books. 
The  most  effective  moral  training  for  chil- 
dren is  that  which  leads  them  for  the  years 
of  their  school  life  to  perform  their  daily 
tasks  promptly,  faithfully  and  patiently ; 
which  encourages  them  to  be  brave,  self-reli- 
ant and  honest ;  kind  to  their  mates,  and 
cheerfully  obedient  to  the  rules  of  the  school. 
The  text-books  used  have  little  to  do  with 
this.  In  arithmetic  if  children  can  be  in- 
duced to  work  out  their  problems ;  to  scorn 
to  copy  the  work  of  another  that  they  may 
appear  to  have  their  lesson,  and  to  feel  that 
honest  effort  is  better  than  dishonest  smart- 
ness, arithmetic  has  taught  them  a  valuable 
moral  lesson.  Whatever  the  study  may  be, 
there  are  opportunities  to  teach  that  truthful- 
ness is  more  noble  than  falsehood,  and  that 
purity  and  reverence  are  evidences  of  strength, 
not  weakness.  We  are  all  creatures  of  habit, 
and  the  school-room  is  one  of  the  places 
where  good  habits  should  be  formed.  That 
they  are  not  acquired  there  is  no  fault  of  text- 
jbooks,  which  have  enough  to  answer  for  with- 
J  'out  being  charged  with  failing  to  teach  mor- 
ality. 

The  lack  of  moral  culture  is  partly  the 
fault  of  a  system  which  allows  nothing  for 
181  individual  culture,  and  partly  the  fault  of 
fCl  teachers  who  do  not  sufficiently  feel  the  im- 
portance of  this  training.    A  teacher  should 
have  that  direct  personal  communication  with 
every  pupil  which  enables  her  to  perceive 
the  springs  of  action  in  the  mind  and  heart, 
and  then  strive  to  give  to  each  one  the  help 
he  needs.    Motives  should  be  dealt  with  and 
101not  visible  results.   "  Happy  are  the  children 
placed  under  the  care  of  teachers  who  see  the 
moral  requirements  of  their  case,  and  take 
pleasure  in  individualizing.    The  victory  is 
half  won  if  a  child  has  a  strong  helper  in 
his  instructor."    Too  much  cannot  be  said 
in  commendation  of  those  teachers  who  lead 
their  pupils  to  right  action  from  right  mo- 
tives.   As  our  schools  are  now  constituted, 
individual  training  is  well  nigh  impossible. 
Intellectual  proficiency  and  mechanical  drill 
only,  are  considered  in  estimating  the  degree 
of  success  which  a  school  has  attained,  and 
these  may  exist  in  a  high  degree  in  a  school 
where  the  morality  is  very  low.    The  intel- 
lectual attainment  required  is  a  fixed  quan- 
tity for  each  term  in  our  graded  schools,  and 
the  pupils  who  do  not  acquire  it  feel  themselves 
disgraced.    If  the  instruct  ion  were  more  in- 
dividual, the  intellectual  proficiency  would 


be  a  variable  quantity,  and  no  child  who  had 
done  the  best  he  could  would  feel  that  he  was 
reproached  for  not  doing  more. 

Individual  training  would  make  better  men 
and  women,  but  the  school  system  would  not 
present  so  fine  an  appearance.  Its  workings 
would  not  be  so  clock  like,  but  character 
would  be  formed  by  a  growth  from  within,  if 
the  system  were  more  elastic  and  the  teachers 
were  true  educators.  It  is  a  good  sign  that 
the  people  are  beginning  to  call  for  more  sub- 
stance and  less  show  in  our  schools,  and,  that 
the  lack  of  moral  and  individual  training  is 
so  emphasized  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day. 
We  have  nothing  to  fear,  but  everything  to 
hope  from  a  searching  examination  into  our 
school  system. — Northampton  Journal. 


Kind  words  are  looked  upon  like  jewels  in 
the  breast,  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  per- 
haps to  cheer,  by  their  memory,  a  long,  Ba  I 
life  ;  while  words  of  cruelty,  or  of  careless- 
ness, are  like  swords  in  the  bosom,  wounding 
and  leaving  scars  which  will  be  borne  to  tl  e 
grave  by  their  victim.  Do  you  think  there 
is  any  bruised  heart  which  bears  the  mark  of 
such  a  wound  from  you  ?  If  there  is  a  living 
one  which  you  have  wounded,  haste  to  hea. 
it ;  for  life  is  short— to-morrow  may  be  too 
late. 

LIFE  IS  DEATH. 

According  to  the  Christian  revelation,  and 
according  to  the  example  of  Christ,  we 
when  we  are  true  to  ourselves  as  moral,  spir- 
itual, immortal  beings;  when  we  are  pen  - 
trated  by  a  sense  of  God,  the  Infinite  Life 
the  universe  ;  when  we  look  out  of  the 
shadows  of  a  passing  hour  into  the  realities 
of  the  Divine  law  and  the  Divine  love  ;  when 
the  objects  of  iaith  are  interwoven  with  our 
consciousness  by  the  threads  of  spiritual  sym- 
pathy, and  our  present  toil  becomes  the  prom- 
ise and  security  of  our  future  glory.  To  live, 
in  the  sense  which  the  Gospel  adopts,  is  to 
cherish  high  aims  and  pure  purposes ;  ti  feel 
that  we  have  souls,and  to  treat  them  worthily  ; 
to  use  the  flesh  as  the  instrument  of  the  spirit, 
and  the  world  as  the  means  of  reaching  an 
elevation  above  its  cares  and  follies.  He  Ivh  I 
who  understands  what  he  should  live  for.  He 
lives  who  is  quickened  and  filled  with  the  Di- 
vine spirit  of  truth. 

To  one  who  has  realized  such  a  life,  what 
we  call  death  ceases  to  have  the  character 
usually  ascribed  to  it.  It  is  a  circumstance 
in  the  course  of  his  experience,  not  the  end 
of  his  being;  a  circumstance  connected  with 
momentous  consequences,  but  not  the  terrific 
fact  which  fills  so  many  minds  with  dread. 
To  die  is  to  pass  into  a  more  intense  con- 
sciousness of  life,  to  lay  aside  the  incum- 
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brance  of  the  flesh,  which  impaired  the  force 
of  that  consciousness  here,  and  to  become 
more  sensible,  through  spiritual  affinities  and 
an  actual  participation,  of  the  Divine  ele- 
ment which  pervades  all  nature.  Death  is 
the  entrance  to  a  higher  and  fuller  life. 

Under  this  view,  the  time  and  manner  of 
the  soul's  departure  from  its  present  "  taber- 
nacle "  are  seen  to  be  of  but  little  importance. 
In  the  haste  of  our  grief  at  the  death  of 
a  friend,  we  may  speak  of  it  as  premature  ; 
and  so  it  may  appear  to  a  judgment  guided 
by  mortal  associations.  But  if  the  event  it- 
self be  only  a  circumstance  in  the  progress  of 
an  immortal  nature  towards  perfection,  it  can- 
not with  propriety  be  styled  premature.  He 
who  has  died  has  in  fact  surmounted  a  great 
obstruction  in  his  way  to  glory,— an  obstruc- 
tion which  interrupted  his  full  experience  of 
life ;  how  can  the  removal  of  such  an  ob- 
struction ever  take  place  too  soon  ?  We  speak 
of  sudden  death  as  a  calamity.  But  to  whom  ? 
Not  to  him  who  is  prepared  for  the  change; 
to  him  no  more  a  calamity  than  any  other 
sudden  access  of  happiness.  Nor  to  those 
who  remain  behind  is  it  an  unmitigated  cal 
amity  ;  since  they,  through  the  strength  of 
their  love  overpowering  the  sense  of  bereave- 
ment, may  participate  in  the  joy  of  him  who 
has  risen  from  the  confinement  of  his  earthly 
abode  to  the  mansion  whose  walls  embrace 
the  universe,  and  rest  on  eternal  foundations. 
He  has  gained  what  he  was  continually  seek- 
ing,— less  constraint  and  more  enjoyment  in 
the  use  of  his  faculties.  He  was  pressing  on, 
and  God  si  retched  out  His  hand  and  helped 
him  forward. — Dr.  Gannett. 


True  faith  produces  an  immediate  rest  of 
soul  from  all  carefulness  and  anxiety,  and 
settles  it  in  great  peace.  This  state  of  free- 
dom from  carefulness  and  anxiety  will  be  as 
broad  as  the  intelligence  of  him  who  exer- 
cise? faith. 


WHITTIER  ON  WAR  AND  THE  CHURCH. 

The  Boston  Globe  publishes  the  following 
letter  of  John  G.  Whittier,  written  to  his 
friend,  J.  B.  Miles,  D.  D.,  General  Secretary 
of  the  Association  for  the  Reform  and  Codifi- 
cation of  the  Law  of  Nations  : 

Amesbury,  14th  Fourth  mo.,  1875. 
To  James  B.  Miles,  Secretary,  $c.  : 

My  dear  Friend, — It,  is  eminently  fitting 
to  connect  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
opening  battles  of  the  Revolution  with  the 
growing  sentiment  of  civilization  that  there 
is  "  a  more  excellent  way  "  of  settling  the 
disputes  of  nations  than  the  ordeal  of  war. 
It  is  cheering  to  note  the  very  general  favor 
with  which  the  plan  of  arbitration  has  been 


received  by  statesmen  and  civilians  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe ;  but  there  are  other 
signs  of  the  times  well  calculated  to  occasion' 
solicitude  on  the  part  of  every  lover  of  peace, 
The  menace  of  danger  now  seems  to  come 
from  the  professed  Church  of  Christ.  At  this! 
moment  the  peace  of  all  Europe  is  threatened 
by  the  secret  plots  and  monstrous  public  preH 
tensions  of  ecclesiasticism.  If  war  comes  in! 
consequence,  if  the  fairest  harvest  fields  of  the 
world  are  made  an  arena  of  battle,  men  who 
claim  to  be  especially  the  priests  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Gospel  of  peace  will  be  held 
responsible.  Woe  to  that  church  which,  for 
the  sake  of  power  and  dogma,  breaks  the 
truce  of  God  among  the  nations,  makes  its 
missionaries  assassins,  and  mingles  blood  with 
its  wine  of  sacrament.  It  is  high  time  for  the 
Christian  Church  to  awaken  to  a  full  sense  of 
its  awful  responsibility.  If,  after  the  dread- 
ful experience  of  eighteen  hundred  years,  it 
fails  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  shaking  its- 
self  clear  of  the  barbarism  of  war,  it  has 
small  claim  upon  the  world's  respect  and  con- 
fidence. Its  leaves  are  not  for  the  healing  of 
the  nations.  I  am,  very  truly,  thy  friend, 
John  G.  Whittier. 


spare  the  birds. 

The  following  facts  are  taken  from  the  1873 
report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  :  "As  a  result  of  the  decrease  in 
the  number  of  birds  in  the  United  States,  we 
find  that  insects  have  been  steadily  increas- 
ing ;  and  the  aggregate  loss  through  their 
agency  is  now  much  greater  than  in  former 
years.  Since  1860,  the  'damage  done  each 
year  by  such  insects  as  the  canker  worm,  cur- 
rant worm,  wheat  midge,  Hessian  fly,  etc.,  has 
been  greater  and  greater ;  so  that,  in  some 
sections,  the  cultivation  of  particular  crops 
has  been  abandoned.  New  species  of  noxious 
insects  are  constantly  being  discovered  by  en- 
tomologists and  others  ;  while  many  species, 
before  unknown  in  this  country,  have  been 
introduced  by  the  importation  of  plants,  etc., 
from  Europe.  Insects  that  are  abundant  in 
the  West  are  gradually  working  eastward,  as 
the  Colorado  potato  beetle ;  and  only  earnest 
study  and  effort  will  prevent  the  continued 
increase  of  these  pests  of  the  land.  There 
are  about  thirty  species  of  insects  that  sub- 
gist  on  our  garden  vegetables.  The  grape 
vine  has  about  fifty  insect  enemies  ;  the  apple- 
tree,  seventy-five;  our  different  shade-trees, 
some  over  a  hundred  ;  wheat  and  other  grains, 
fifty.  The  crop  of  wheat  in  the  State  of  111- 
inois  was  injured  by  insects,  in  one  year,  to 
the  estimated  amount  of  seventy-three  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  estimated  annual  de- 
struction of  property  by  insects  in  the  United 
States  is  as  high  as  $400,000,000.    The  effect  \ 
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if  this  loss  is  felt  not  alone  by  the  farmer, 
[t  is  to  this,  in  a  large  measure,  that  many 
boor  men  owe  their  poverty ;  to  this  mu3t  be 
ittributed  the  high  price  of  farm  produce  and 
ill  healthy  food,  and  the  consequent  increase 
if  disease  and  want  in  our  large  cities.  We 
io  not  hesitate  to  say  that  at  least  one-eighth 
Df  this  loss  by  insects  might  be  prevented  by 
the  careful  protection  and  encouragement  of 
birds ;  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  the  care- 
lessness of  the  people  in  the  United  States  in 
this  respect  costs  them  at  least  §50^,000,000 
yearly,  besides  much  unhappiness  and  suffer- 
§g." 


LE^RN  ALL  YOU  CAN. 

i  Never  omit  any  opportunity  to  learn  all 
you  can.  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  that,  even 
in  the  stage-coach,  he  always  found  some- 
body who  could  tell  him  something  he  did  not 
;inow  before.  Conversation  is  frequently 
more  useful  than  books  for  purposes  of  knowl- 
edge. It  is,  therefore,  a  mistake  to  be  morose 
iind  silent  among  persons  whom  we  think  to 
be  ignorant ;  for  a  little  sociability  on  your 
part  will  draw  them  out,  and  they  will  be 
ible  to  teach  you  something,  no  matter  how 
irdinary  their  employment.  Indeed,  some 
5f  the  most  sagacious  remarks  are  made  by 
persons  of  this  kind,  respecting  their  partic- 
ular pursuit.  Hugh  Miller,  the  geologist, 
bwes  not  a  little  of  his  fame  to  observations 
made  when  he  was  a  journeyman  stonemason, 
{and  working  in  a  quarry.  Socrates  well  said 
there  was  but  one  good,  which  is  knowledge, 
and  one  evil,  which  is  ignorance.  Every 
!grain  of  sand  goes  to  make  up  the  heap.  A 
gold  digger  takes  the  smallest  nuggets,  and 
lis  not  fool  enough  to  throw  them  away  be- 
cause he  hopes  to  find  a  large  lump  sometime. 
So,  in  acquiring  knowledge,  we  should  never 
despise  an  opportunity,  however  unpromising. 
If  there  is  a  moment  s  leisure,  spend  it  over 
good  or  instructive  talking  with  the  first 
you  meet. — -Burlington  Gazette. 


-^SCRAPS^ 

(FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

EsThe  article  in  The  Presbyterian,  pointed 
tout,  to  me  at  thy  request  by  our  neighbor  I. 
iS.,  I  have  read  a3  thou  desired,  and  may  say 
I  rejoice  to  observe  even  the  smallest  symp- 
tom of  that  universal  charity  which  takes 
within  its  scope  "  every  nation,  kindred, 
tongue  and  people."  And  may  I  not  add, in 
the  language  of  an  eminent  and  pious  Chris- 
tian, "Oh,  may  the  Spirit  of  Truth  pour  more 
into  our  hearts  of  that  Divine  charity  and 
love,  which  leaving  "each  Christian  to  think 


for  himself  and  rejoicing  in  the  good  that 
others  do,  and  honestly  believing  they  act 
from  conscience  towards  God  as  well  as  our- 
selves, and  knowing  that  differences  of  judg- 
ment are  the  constant  attendant  on  the  mili- 
tant church,  and  acknowledging  that  thev 
are  permitted  for  the  very  trial  of  that  tem- 
per of  kindness  which,  without  them,  would 
have  little  room  for  exertion  :  and  renounc- 
ing the  chimerical  and  fruitless  scheme  of  re  - 
ducing the  visible  church  to  one  model  of 
discipline,  or  one  confession  of  faith,  take* 
the  wiser  and  happier  course  of  uniting  all 
hearts,  of  co-operating  with  others  in  every 
practicable  method  of  enlarging  the  common 
ground  where  all  agree,  and  narrowing  the 
spots  where  they  differ,  and  thus  advancing 
the  general  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God." 

In  heaven,  all  who  have  loved  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  served  Him  insincerity,  will 
be  one.  Let  them  approach  to  this  state 
more  and  "more  on  earth;  let  them  rise  up 
to  the  primitive  standard  so  beautifully  de- 
scribed in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  when  all 
were  of  one  heart  and  one  soul.  Let  them 
realize  the  sublime  anticipation  of  the  Saviour 
Himself,  "  That  they  all  may  be  one,  u 
Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that 
they  also  may  be  one  in  us,  that  the  world 
may  believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me." 

This  past  winter  has  been  long  and  severe, 
but  at  last  the  indications  of  Spring  and 
beauty  are  hovering  over  our  sweet  prairie 
land.  The  new  meeting-house,  to  accommo- 
date Illinois  Yearly  Meeting,  is  progressing. 
We  feel  the  weight *of  the  building  on  our  own 
shoulders;  but  it  must  go  up,  and  be  ready 
for  the  gathering  which  we  feel  is  a  coming 
angel  to  herald  across  these  prairies  in  a 
stronger  and  clearer  light  than  ever  before, 
the  healthful  and  satisfying  doctrines  held  by 
our  Society. 

We  attended  the  colored  Methodist  church 
in  the  morning — a  large  building,  pretty  well 
filled.  Over  the  pulpit  was  inscribed  in  gilt 
letters,  "  The  Lord  of  hosts  is  with  us."  It 
was  affecting  to  see  the  number  of  decrepit 
ones,  cleanly  dressed,  come  tottering  in,  in- 
firm from  toil  and  hardship  rather  than  age, 
bending  down  before  takiug  their  seats,  to 
give  thanks— for  what?  The  number  of  such 
is,  of  course,  yearly  diminished,  but  while  they 
linger  they  tell  of  the  odious  system.  The 
sermon  was  by  a  young  man,  nearly  white, 
and,  as  it  was  "  Easter  Sunday,"  it  was  on  the 
subject  of  the  "  Resurrection  of  Jesus,"  which 
he  informed  them  was  the  corner-stone  of  the 
Christian  religion,  without  which  it  would 
fall  to  pieces.  He  read  his  discourse,  which 
seemed  to  be  an  effort  of  the  head  rather  than 
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the  heart,  and  did  not  kindle  much  enthusi- 
asm in  the  audience.  Oh,  how  I  yearned  to 
have  them  addressed  in  loving,  simple  words, 

such  as  our  dear  could  have  uttered 

had  her  mission  been  to  them,  pointing  them 
to  that  which  is  purifying  and  saving,  that 
they  may  no  longer  be  seeking  the  living 
among  the  dead.  The  colored  people  North 
and  South  need  to  have  the  Gospel  of  a  pure 
morality  preached  to  them  before  they  can 
be  purged  from  the  vices  that  slavery  has 
fostered.  Surely,  this  must  come  in  time. 
Some  prophet  will  be  raised  up  from  among 
themselves  who  will  say  to  them,  "Wash 
you,  make  you  clean  ;  put  away  the  evil  of 
your  doings  ;  cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do 
well."  But  while  they  are  fed  with  the  old 
theology,  and  regard  religion  as  an  occasional 
excitement,  the  work  of  reform  must  go  on 
very  slowly.  Yet  we  must  wait  patiently, 
knowing  that  these,  "  groping  upward  in  the 
darkness,  grasp  God's  right  hand  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  are  lifted  up  and  strengthened." 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  22,  1875. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  {Con- 
cluded.)— In  the  men's  branch  on  Third-day 
morning  the  subject  of  the  First  Query  claimed 
further  attention.  The  Scripture  injunction, 
"Go  teach,"  was  revived.  "Early  Friends 
being  convinced  Friends,  believed  all  days 
were  alike  holy.  If  more  of  us  were  convinced 
members  our  meetings  would  be  better  at- 
tended; we  should  not  be  afraid  of  proselyting. 
The  Eepresentatives  from  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings should  suggest  a  remedy."  "  There  is 
much  to  encourage  us,  because,  while  we  do 
not  see  a  marked  improvement  in  our  own 
body  as  to  numbers,  yet  we  exert  an  influence 
for  good  on  the  world."  Caution  was  ex- 
tended that  "  we  be  careful  not  to  give  too 
much  latitude  to  the  tongue.  Let  us  say 
nothing  of  others  if  we  can  say  no  good. 
Fear  was  expressed  that  our  Queries  are  an- 
swered too  superficially  at  home.  Greater 
care  is  needed  in  this  particular."  In  relation 
to  the  Third  Query,  it  was  said  "  that  plain- 
ness of  speech  does  not  only  consist  in  thee 
thou,  but  includes  candor,  openness,  and 
truthfulness."  The  plain  language  is  used  at 
the  present  time  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
to  express  affection  and  love  in  the  family. 
Parents  were  encouraged  to  extend  care  in  re- 


gard to  the  kind  of  books  read  by  their 
children,  and  frequently  to  gather  their  fami- 
lies together  for  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  reports  state  that  Friends  are  clear  in  re-  j 
lation  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intox- 
icating beverages,  with  the  exception  of  do- 
mestic wines  and  cider.  The  intent  of  this 
Query  is  no  doubt  often  evaded,  but  the  re- 
ports are  encouraging.  The  time  has  come 
when  there  should  be  a  query  against  the 
use  of  tobacco.  The  habit  of  drinking  often 
follows  it,  as  was  stated  by  a  teacher  who- 
had  had  twenty-five  years'  experience  with 
boys  and  young  men.  Those  in  affluent  cir- 
cumstances were  exhorted  to  greater  modera- 
tion on  the  occasion  of  marriages  and  funerals*' 
Friends  were  enjoined  to  search  out  those  in 
their  several  meetings  who  might  be  in  need' 
of  assistance,  as  delicacy  often  prevents  these 
from  making  their  wants  known. 

The  consideration  of  the  Sixth  Query  broughtj 
up  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  Life  In- 
surance, and  the  concern  was  expressed  that! 
"we  make  industry,  integrity,  and  a  reliance! 
upon  God  the  policy  of  our  lives.'7  Much! 
feeling  in  favor  of  the  system  was  also  mani-I 
fested.    We  were  urged  to  bear  a  more  faith- 
ful testimony  to  a  free  gospel  ministry  and  to 
see  to  it  that  the  liberty  of  conscience  as  guar- 
anteed by  Wm.  Penn  is' not  interfered  with. 

The  extravagance  of  the  times  was  dwelt 
upon  in  reviewing  the  subjects  embraced  in 
the  Seventh  Query,  the  answers  to  which 
showed  carefulness  in  the  several  particulars 
embraced  therein.  Answers  to  the  Eighth 
Query  were  generally  satisfactory.  This  was 
considered  a  most  important  Query;  the  delin- 
quent is  more  easily  influenced  if  attended  tc 
promptly.  We  should  see  that  offences  dc 
not  occur  through  any  neglect  of  ours. 

Kegret  was  expressed  that  in  the  replies  tc 
the  Second  Annual  Query  all  the  reports  dc 
not  give  the  number  of  pupils,  as  it  is  very  im< 
portant  to  know  how  many  children  are  undeij 
the  care  of  Friends.  Some  thought  First-da^i 
schools  should  be  under  the  care  of  the  meeting. 

The  Treasurer's  Report  showed  a  balance 
of  $1,318.20  in  his  hands.  It  was  proposed 
that  $2,000  be  assessed  the  coming  year. 

Wm.  P.  Sharpless  was  appointed  Treas-B 
urer,  Dillwyn  Parrish  and  Joseph  C.  Turmi 
penny,  Correspondents. 
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The  replies  to  Epistles  from  other  Yearly- 
Meetings  including  an  Epistle  to  the  new 
Yearly  Meeting  to  be  established  in  Illinois, 
together  with  a  summary  minute  of  exercises 
were  read  and  approved. 

We  end  this  brief  summary  of  the  exercises 
in  the  men's  branch  with  the  acknowledgment 
expressed  in  their  clpsing  minute  of  their  de- 
pendence upon  God,  and  the  feeling  that  He 
has  been  present  in  their  deliberations. 

In  the  women's  branch  the  replies  to  the 
first  Query  show  that  all  our  meetings  have 
been  attended  with  the  exception  of  a  few, 
owing  to  sickness  and  inclement  weather. 
One  of  the  reports  expressed  "  a  striving 
against  a  spirit  of  drowsiness."  This  called 
forth  an  exercise  that  "  we  be  careful  to  ar- 
range our  home  affairs  so  as  to  have  little 
to  do  that  will  cause  weariness  before  go- 
ing to  meeting,  as  well  in  the  middle  of 
the  week  as  on  First-days."  It  was  sug- 
gested that  "  portions  of  the  Discipline  be 
read  and  considered  in  the  smaller  Monthly 
Meetings  when  there  is  little  or  no  business 
claiming  their  attention." 

We  were  reminded  that  "we  do  not  go 
to  meeting  to  see  one  another,  but  to  wait 
upon  the  Lord."  As  we  walk  in  obedience  to 
our  Heavenly  Father,  we  will  experience 
direction  and  help  from  Him  ;  a  formal  pro- 
fession is  not  sufficient,  "but  individual  ad- 
vancement and  to  live  under  the  teachings 
of  the  Divine  Master  ;  this  is  purifying,  and 
will  enable  us  to  speak  of  that  which  we  have 
seen  and  our  hands  have  handled  of  the  good 
Word  of  Life." 

The  spirit  of  love  and  unity  generally  pre- 
vails. In  this  connection  we  were  reminded 
"  that  we  must  be  unwilling  to  express  a  sen- 
timent that  might  be  interpreted  against  any 
one ;  we  must  evince  charity,  and  be  willing 
to  accord  the  same  liberty  to  others  that  we 
ask  for  ourselves." 

In  the  consideration  of  the  answers  to  the 
Third  Query,  we  were  advised  not  to  pass 
lightly  over  our  testimony  to  simplicity.  Mo- 
thers were  urged  to  clothe  their  young  children 
in  moderation,  and,  as  these  advance  in  years, 
they  will  show  an  appreciation  for  the  view3 
thus  instilled  in  early  life.  This  testimony  to 
simplicity  leads  to  watchfulness  in  expend- 


itures and  to  a  careful  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  household.  Great  sympathy 
was  expressed  for  the  men,  upon  whom  rests, 
in  most  instances,  the  pecuniary  responsibil- 
ity ;  and  it  was  believed  that,  if,  in  the  mar- 
riage relation,  each  woman  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  herhusband'3  affairs,  she  would 
be  better  able  to  regulate  the  expenses  of  the 
family. 

The  young  were  exhorted  to  a  higher  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of  time,  "  not  to  tax 
their  eyes  or  their  strength  in  the  ornamen- 
tation of  their  clothing,  but,  instead  of  this, 
to  become  interested  in  some  work  of  benevc 
lence — to  go  forth  as  ministering  angels,  with 
words  of  comfort  to  the  sick  and  the  sorrow- 
ing will  yield  an  enduring  joy  and  peace." 
An  affectionate  appeal  was  made  to  the  young 
women  that  "  they  be  reasonable  and  rational, 
and  do  what  they  can  to  lessen  the  spirit  of 
extravagance,  to  which  may  be  attributed 
much  of  the  pressure  now  bearing  so  heavily 
upon  our  men  of  business.  When  we  view 
the  state  of  things  as  they  exist  around  B8, 
does  not  the  future  present  gloomy  foreboding* 
and  make  us  fear  that  our  beautiful  country, 
the  abode  of  freedom  and  liberty,  may  yet 
be  wrecked'  by  luxury  and  extravagance?'' 

*  We  need  to  have  line  upon  line,  preempt 
upon  precept ;  this  is  the  way  we  learn  the 
lessons  of  life— not  that  in  dress  we  should 
conform,  but  be  transformed,  nor  suffer 
ourselves  to  come  under  the  dominion  I  1 
fashion,  which,  in  the  burthens  it  imposes, 
leads  to  a  violation  of  the  natural  laws,  and 
occasions  diseases  that  unfit  us  for  the  uks: 
solemn  and  responsible  duties  of  life.  L 
building  up  of  homes,  how  much  there  IB 
real  comfort  in  advancing  step  by  step,  nor 
should  any  fear  the  spirit  of  criticism,  or  give 
way  to  a  feeling  of  competition,  but,  in  pure 
affection,  enter  upon  the  marriage  state,  not 
regarding  the  children  born  to  them  a  bur- 
then, but  receiving  them  as  a  most  precious 
gift." 

A  concern  was  expressed  that  "  the  voice* 
of  those  in  the  body  of  the  meeting  might  be 
more  frequently  heard.  '  Perfect  love  caste  th 
out  fear.'  In  the  love  that  cementeth,  let 
us  be  willing  to  do  our  part.  As  Elijah  must 
have  been  glad  when  he  saw  the  mantle  fall 
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apon  Elisha  ;  so,  as  we  travel  together,  the 
older  are  made  to  rejoice  that  the  younger 
are  being  brought  under  the  anointing  Power 
that  qualifies  for  usefulness." 

Testimonies  were  borne  in  relation  to  the 
Fourth  Query.  We  were  reminded  of  the 
a  powerful  influence  centered  in  this  convo- 
cation, which,  if  exerted  for  good,  cannot 
be  measured.  Each  knows  where  she  can 
work  best.  Nothing  good  can  come  of  the 
indulgence  in  intoxicating  beverages,  only 
disease,  disaster  and  death.  Caution  was  ex- 
tended in  the  use  thereof  as  medicine  and  in 
the  preparation  of  food.  The  evil  effects  of 
tobacco  also  claimed  serious  attention. 

The  summary  to  the  Fifth  Query  shows  a 
care  in  the  fulfillment  of  all  its  requirements. 

Much  excellent  counsel  was  handed  forth 
in  relation  to  our  testimony  to  a  free  gospel 
ministry — "  that  we  endeavor  to  support  it 
Intelligently;  the  main  testimony  of  early 
Friends  was  against  the  forced  payment  of 
the  ministry."  "  We  must  not  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  those  who  pecuniarily  sustain  a  min- 
istry, but  must  be  careful  that  we  do  not  up- 
hold one  among  ourselves  that  is  not  of  Divine 
appointment." 

Fear  was  expressed  "  of  the  danger  we  are 
an  of  resting  satisfied  that  we  are  a  Peace  So- 
ciety— if  we  bear  a  faithful  testimony  against 
war,  we  will  be  so  awakened  as  to  keep  up 
with  the  public  mind  on  the  great  question  of 
arbitration,  and  use  our  influence  against 
.military  exercises  in  the  public  schools." 

In  answering  the  Seventh  Query,  we  were 
reminded  that  "  the  religion  of  Christ  calls 
into  simplicity."  Those  who  have  an  abund- 
ance were  exhorted'"  to  consider  whether  they 
are  justified  in  using  all  their  incomes  for 
themselves."  This  Query  embraces  some  of 
she  most  important  requirements  of  our  So- 
ciety. "  The  word  of  a  Friend  should  be  as 
good  as  his  bond." 

The  opening  of  avenues  of  business  for  wo- 
men enables  them  much  more  than  formerly 
to  support  themselves. 

In  regard  to  dealing  with  offenders,  the 
Meeting  was  dipped  into  sympathy  with  those 
who  are  weak  and  who  need  loving  care. 
There  are  those  who  absent  themselves,  week 
after  week,  from  our  meetings.    We  were 


exhorted  to  search  these  out  and  encourage 
them  with  words  of  cheer  and  deeds  of  kind- 
ness. 

The  summary  of  the  Second  Annual  Query 
is  similar  to  that  already  given  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  men's  branch. 

The  Treasurer's  Report  was  read,  showing 
a  balance  of  $400  in  the  Treasury. 

Replies  to  the  Epistles  from  our  sisters  of 
other  Yearly  Meetings  were  read,  adopted, 
and  directed  to  be  forwarded  ;  also,  one  to 
the  new  Yearly  Meeting  established  in  Illi- 
nois. The  Committee  to  gather  the  exer- 
cises of  the  Meeting  in  its  several  sittings 
presented  a  summary.  This,  with  the  read- 
ing of  the  Minutes,  brought  the  Meeting  into 
a  feeling  of  deep  solemnity,  under  which  it 
closed. 

Acceptable  visits  were  paid  to  both  branches 
by  ministering  Friends  in  attendance. 

A  memorial  for  our  deceased  friend  Henry 
W.  Ridgway,  a  Minister,  prepared  by  Ches- 
terfield Monthly  Meeting,  was  read  in  both 
branches.  The  several  subjects  which  claimed 
joint  action,  were  the  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  change  of  Discipline.  This  Report 
was  united  with,  and  the  same  Committee 
continued  to  make  the  changes  necessary,  and 
report  to  our  next  Yearly  Meeting.  The 
Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs was  read,  approved  and  directed  to  be 
published  in  the  extracts.  The  Committee 
was .  continued.  The  Education  Committee 
made  a  very  satisfactory  report.  This  Com- 
mittee was  continued,  with  the  addition  of 
other  names. 

The  attendance  throughout  was  large,  and 
the  quiet  and  good  order  observed  gave  evi- 
dence of  an  increased  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  our  religious  Society. 

On  Third -day  evening  a  small  but  very 
interesting  meeting  on  behalf  of  the  Indians 
was  held  at  Race  street  Meeting-house.  On 
Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth-day  evenings  at  the 
same  place,  the  Philadelphia  First-day  School 
Association  held  interesting  meetings. 


MARRIED. 

COMLY — BUCKMAN. — At  Bristol,  Pa.,  on  Third- 
day,  the  4th  of  Fifth  month,  1875,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  Bristol  Monthly  Meeting,  John  Comly  to 
Rebecca  T.,  daughter  of  Joshua  V.  Buckman. 
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DIED. 

BRELSFORD. — On  the  24th  of  Fourth  mo.,  1875, 
Rebecca  Brelsford,  in  the  52d  year  of  her  age  ;  a 
member  of  Fallsington  Monthly  Meeting. 

TWINING. — At  her  residence,  in  Wrightstown.  on 
the  5th  of  First  month,  1875,  Sarah  Twining,  in  the 
91st  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  Wrightstown 
Monthly  Meeting. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 

No.  48. 

(Continued  from  page  189.) 

IN  UPPER  EGYPT— FROM  THEBES  TO  THE  FIRST 
CATARACT. 

The  situation  of  the  wondrous  City  of  the 
Hundred  Gates  was  passing  beautiful.  The 
Lybian  and  Arabian  mountain  ranges  recede 
from  the  river  at  this  point,  forming  a  barrier 
to  the  wide,  green  plain  through  which  the 
beneficent  Nile  yet  flows  as  tranquil^  as  if 
it  had  never  witnessed  the  desolation  of 
mighty  races  and  the  overthrow  of  despotic 
dynasties  of  princes.  We  have  landed  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  sea-like  stream,  just 
in  front  of  the  Temple  of  Luxor.  Mighty  col- 
onnades of  sculptured  pillars  are  encumbered 
and  defiled  by  filthy  mud-huts  of  the  modern 
Arab  town,  and  we  see  here  the  most  striking 
and  sickening  contrast  between  the  proud 
glories  of  the  by-gone  age  and  the  squalid 
degradation  of  the  present.  One  afternoon 
we  devoted  to  wanderings  amid  the  ruins 
here.  Two  magnificent  obelisks  of  red  gran- 
ite once  stood  at  the  entrance,  but  one  of  these 
has  been  transplanted,  in  its  old  e ge,  from  its 
site  to  adorn  the  finest  Place  in  the  most 
beautiful  and  joyous  of  modern  cities.  But 
the  less  genial  clime  of  Paris  is  not  so  favor- 
able to  the  preservation  of  hieroglyphic  sculp- 
tures, and  the  remaining  obelisk  of  Luxor  is 
much  more  striking,  I  think,  than  the  one  I 
saw  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  The  two 
sitting  colossal  statues  of  Rameses  II,  which 
were  placed  just  behind  the  obelisks,  are  much 
defaced,  and,  like  the  obelisk,  are  deeply 
buried  in  the  accumulated  earth  and  sand. 
Then  comes  the  great  pylon,  or  gateway,  on 
the  face  of  which  are  sculptured  spirited  bat 
tie  scenes,  of  great  interest  to  those  who  have 
studied  their  meaning,  but  monotonous  to 
superficial  observers.  The  area  within  is 
cumbered  with  dirt,  rubbish  and  a  squalid 
erowd  of  backsheesh  beggars,  the  mud  hovels 
and  the  mosque  of  the  village.  It  is  said 
that  the  original  sanctuary  was  probably  de- 
stroyed by  the  Persians,  and  the  present  one 
rebuilt  by  Alexander.  Portions  of  the  temple 
were  repaired  or  rebuilt  by  the  Romans,  and 
some  of  their  characteristic  frescoes  are  yet 


quite  distinct  upon  the  plaster  which  covers 
the  sculptured  walls  of  the  first  building. 

The  same  evening  we  took  advantage  of  the 
brilliant  moonlight  to  make  a  visit  to  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  at  Karnak,  about 
a  mile  north  of  Luxor.  The  moon  was  nearly 
on  the  meridian,  the  air  as  clear  as  ever 
Egypt  herself  breathed,  when  we  stood  at  the 
gigantic- towered  pylon,  and  turned  to  look 
outward  at  the  vast  approach  thereto — an 
avenue  of  colossal  sphinxes  said  to  have  been 
upwards  of  a  mile  in  length,  connecting  the 
remains  of  Karnak  with  those  of  Luxor. 
The  sphinxes  which  remain  are  all  bereft  of 
their  heads  and  otherwise  mutilated,  and  can 
only  piteously  attest  that  they  have  seen  bet- 
ter days ;  but  the  mighty  gateway  to  which 
they  lead  is,  yet  complete,  and  its  sculptures 
well  nigh  as  vivid  and  well  preserved  as  if 
only  finished  yesterday.  And  now  we  are- 
led  by  devious  ways  into  the  principal  hall  in 
the  grand  temple,  318  feet  long  by  160  broad, 
having  its  roof  supported  by  134  columns.  70 
feet  in  height  and  ll  feet  in  diameter.  This 
is  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  of  the  old 
Egyptian  monuments — the  grandest  ruin  of 
all  the  earth.  As  we  stood  in  the  ghostly 
moonlight,  amid  the  vast  pillars,  every  one  of 
which  is  elaborately  sculptured  with  scenes 
delineating  events  and  deeds,  and  illustrating 
forms  of  faith  long  since  forgotten,  we  were 
awed  into  silence.  What  a  stupendous  work 
was  this!  grand,  elaborate,  perfect  in  detail, 
and,  perhaps,  as  enduring  as  anything  of 
earth,  except  the  pyramids.  The  waters  of 
the  Nile  now  periodically  flood  the  area  of 
this  grand  temple,  and  they  are  slowly  but 
surely  undermining  and  eating  away  the  vatt 
columns  that  are  yet  standing.  So  great  is 
their  magnificence  and  grandeur,  that  I 
should  think  it  not  unlikely  some  steps  will 
be  taken  to  preserve  so  wondrous  a  structure 
from  the  entire  overthrow  that  threatens  it. 
When  these  pillars  fall  to  eartb,  it  is  very 
questionable  if  ever  earth  looks  again  upon 
human  work  so  stupendous. 

"  Imagine,"  says  Dean  Stanley,  M  a  long 
vista  of  courts,  and  gateways,  and  halls— and 
gateways,  and  courts,  and  colonnades,  and 
halls ;  here  and  there  an  obelisk  shooting  up 
out  of  the  ruins,  and  interrupting  the  open- 
ing view  of  the  forest  of  columns.  Imagine 
yourself  mounted  on  the  top  of  one  of  these 
balls  or  gateways,  and  looking  over  the  plain 
around.  This  mass  of  ruins,  some  rolled 
down  in  avalanches  of  stones,  other*  perfect 
and  painted,  as  when  they  were  first  built,  is 
approached  on  every  side  by  avenues  of  gate- 
ways, as  grand  as  that  on  which  you  are  your- 
self standing.  East  and  west,  north  and 
south,  these  vast  approaches  are  found— some 
are  shattered,  but  in  every  approach  some  re 
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main ;  and  in  some  can  be  traced,  besides  the 
further  avenues,  still  in  part  remaining,  by- 
hundreds  together,  avenues  of  ram  headed 
sphinxes." 

It  requires  no  great  effort  of  the  imagin- 
ation to  restore,  in  the  mind's  eye,  this  noble 
ruin  to  a  noble  temple.  We  may  conceive 
the  broken  obelisks  re-erected,  the  mutilated 
statues  restored,  the  vast  colonnade  re-roofed 
with  rock,  the  courts  cleared  of  the  debris, 
and  the  coloring  renewed  which  made  those 
battle  scenes  almost  real,  and  we  are  looking 
at  Thebes  of  old,  a  vast  and  glorious  city,  into 
which  poured  the  splendor  of  the  ancient 
world  for  two  thousand  years. 

A  visit  the  next  day  served  to  confirm  and 
strengthen  the  first  impression  made  by  this 
heathen  temple,  and  we  were  interested  in  trac- 
ing some  of  the  sculptures  which  depict  the 
warlike  triumphs  of  the  monarchs  in  the  most 
elegant  style  of  Egyptian  sculpture.  The 
siege,  the  conquest,  the  triumph,  the  smitten 
captive,  the  deified  monarch  glorying  in  his 
achievements,  are  all  traceable.  I  was  much 
interested  in  the  sculptures  at  the  western  end 
of  the  south  wall  of  the  great  hall,  com- 
memorating a  victorious  campaign  under- 
taken by  the  first  king  of  XXII  Dynasty, 
Sheshonk  I,  the  Shishak  of  the  Bible,  against 
the  land  of  Israel.  To  the  right  stands  the 
victor  prince,  in  the  act  of  smiting  the  group 
of  suppliant  captives  at  his  feet.  The  God 
of  Thebes,  Ammon,  and  the  Thebaid,  per- 
sonified under  the  form  of  a  woman  holding 
a  quiver,  a  box  and  a  mace,  present  them- 
selves before  him.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
captured  cities,  represented  by  heads  sur- 
mounting a  kind  of  battlemented  shield,  on- 
which  a  fortified  town  is  figured,  are  behind 
them ;  and  these  signify  the  towns  taken  by 
Shishak  in  his  campaign.  The  Jewish  phys- 
iognomy is  easily  recognized  in  these  heads, 
as  well  as  in  the  prisoners  whom  the  conqueror 
is  about  to  smite.  The  successive  periods  of 
the  erection  of  this  temple  reach  from  Oser- 
tasen  I  to  the  latest  Ptolemies — from  the  days 
of  Joseph  to  the  Christian  era — a  period,  ac- 
cording to  Mariette,  of  3,000  years. 

On  the  next  day  (the  20th)  we  crossed  the 
river  to  make  our  first  visit  to  the  ruins  and 
colossal  statues  of  the  western  bank.  An 
island  of  respectable  dimensions  divides  the 
Nile  into  two  parts  here,  and  the  work  of 
crossing  is  a  little  tedious.  Our  own  boat 
takes  us  to  the  island,  then  we  have  a  walk 
or  donkey  ride  of  about  a  mile  to  the  other 
and  smaller  arm  of  the  river,  where  a  rude 
ferry  boat  is  poled  from  bank  to  bank.  There 
•  are  plenty  of  donkeys  awaiting  us  in  a  grove 
of  palm3  and  accacias  on  the  shore,  and  very 
soon  we  are  ambling  along  over  the  fertile 
plain  of  Thebes  towards  the  two  giant  sem- 


blances of  King  Amenophis  III,  which  are 
commonly  called  the  Vocal  Statues  of  Mem- 
non.  There  were  originally  eighteen  of  these 
rude  and  mighty  sculptures  which  formed  an 
avenue  leading  to  the  palace  of  Amenophis. 
The  height  of  these  sitting  statues  above  the 
plain,  including  their,  pedestals,  must  have 
been  more  than  60  feet,  and  the  ground  im- 
mediately surrounding  them  was  a  desert.. 
The  Nile,  however,  has  been  slowly  deposit- 
ing, during  all  these  long  ages,  a  rich,  allu- 
vial soil  around  them,  which  is  now  seven 
feet  in  depth,  and  a  beautiful  carpet  of  green 
relieves  the  majestic  sternness  of  the  ColiossL 

The  monarch  they  commemorate  reigned  in 
Thebes,  perhaps  1500  B.  C.  He  was  a  great 
conqueror  it  seems,  and  had  these  stupendous 
monuments  made  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  his  achievements.  The  northernmost  of 
the  statues  is  known  as  the  Colossus  of 
Memnon,  or  vocal  statue  of  Memnon,  and 
was  accounted  one  of  the  seven  most  won- 
drous of  all  the  works  of  man,  owing  to* 
the  sound  which  it  was  said  to  utter  every 
morning  at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  It  was 
also  reputed  to  have  rejoiced  at  the  presence  of 
the  Emperor  Hadrian,  uttering  its  accus- 
tomed sound  a  third  time,  while  ordinary 
people  had  great  difficulty  in  hearing  it  once 
— a  suspicious  circumstance,  certainly,  and 
suggesting  priestly  craft.  Both  of  these 
statues  were  originally  monoliths,  but  some 
iconoclastic  conqueror,*or  an  earthquake's  yet 
more  powerful  agency  has  partially  demol- 
ished one  of  them,  and  the  faces  of  both  are 
quite  mutilated  and. defaced,  though  their  hu- 
man character  is  not  entirely  lost.  The  larg- 
est is  rudely  repaired,  and  is,  from  the  waist- 
upward  a  mass  of  stones  piled  together  in 
the  form  of  a  human  head  and  body.  And 
there  they  sit  evermore,  gazing  forth  stonily 
over  soft  green  plain,  over  life-giving  river 
to  the  giant  temples  of  the  gods  on  the  far- 
ther marge  of  the  Nile,  and  towards  the  silent 
hills,  more  permanent  even  than  the  stupend- 
ous sculptures  of  ancient  Egypt. 

After  a  little  lad  has  clambered  up  into 
the  lap  of  the  Vocal  Statue  and  struck  a 
resonant  stone  from  a  place  of  entire  conceal- 
ment, to  show  us  what  the  voice  heard  by  the 
wondering  Emperor  might  have  been,  and 
after  we  have  duly  examined  the  many  in- 
scriptions which  visitors,  ancient  and  modern,, 
have  left  upon  the  silent  monumental  stones,, 
nearly  covering  the  legs  from  the  knees  down,, 
and  the  feet,  our  patient  donkeys  again  re- 
ceive us,  and  we  are  taken  to  the  ruins  of  the 
Temple  of  Medinet  Haboo.  This  was  the 
great  Temple  of  Rameses  III,  the  last  of  the 
famous  warrior  kings  of  Egypt.  Here  we 
see  the  internal  decorations  of  an  Egyptian 
palace.    In  one  place  is  seen  the  King  at- 
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tended  by  his  hareem,  engaged  in  the  diver- 
sions which  beguiled  his  leisure  hours  ;  and 
in  another  part  he  is  seen  smiting  suppliant 
captives  in  the  presence  of  the  gods.  "  Go, 
my  cherished  and  chosen,"  says  the  gratified 
deity,  "  make  war  on  foreign  nations,  besiege 
their  forts,  and  carry  off  their  people  to  live 
as  captives."  As  if  in  obedience  to  his  god, 
Rameses  goes  forth  in  his  war  chariot,  slaught- 
ering his  wretched  fellow-men,  trampling, 
binding,  mutilating,  and  Egyptian  princes 
and  generals  conduct  captive  chiefs  into  the 
presence  of  the  King.  Large  heaps  of  hu- 
man hands  are  poured  down  before  the  mon- 
arch in  order  that  he  may  have  proof  that 
the  work  of  cruel  devastation  has  gone  bravely 
on.  In  another  place  he  is  returning  victo- 
rious to  Egypt,  conducting  his  prisoners  who 
walk  beside  and  in  front  of  his  car,  while 
three  are  bound  to  the  axle.  Arriving  at 
Thebes,  he  presents  his  captives  to  his  gods, 
who  compliment  him  on  having  trampled  re- 
morselessly on  his  fellow-men. 

We  are  much  annoyed  in  our  investiga- 
tions among  the  historic  sculptures  by  the 
importunities  of  a  crowd  of  venders  of  relics 
such  as  bits  of  mummy  cloth,  beads  of  fab- 
ulous antiquity  taken  from  mummies,  and 
the  veritable  hands  and  feet  that  once  wan- 
dered and  toiled  amid  the  very  scenes  we  are 
contemplating  to-day.  It  is  vain  to  say  we 
do  not  want  them  ;  the  ugly  things  are  thrust 
continually  between  us  and  the  pictured  walls 
and  the  persistent  and  shrill  voices  of  the 
venders  give  our  ears  no  rest.  It  is  a  terri- 
ble nuisance,  especially  as  we  know  that  much 
that  is  offered  is  quite  fictitious — made  to  sell. 

After  several  hours  sojourn  at  Medinet' 
Haboo,  and  after  a  lunch  amid  its  most  strik- 
ing and  vivid  scenes,  we  are  conducted  to 
to  a  small  temple  erected  by  Ptolemy  Philop- 
ater,  called  Dayr  el  Medeeneh,  and  conse- 
crated to  the  Egyptian  Aphrodite.  Here  are 
several  well-preserved  dark  chambers  which 
seem  to  have  a  sepulchral  character,  being 
covered  with  sculptures  and  paintings,  which 
have  reference  to  the  future  life  and  to  the 
judgment  of  the  soul  after  death.  One  of 
the  chambers  appears  to  have  been  dedicated 
especially  to  Osiris  in  his  peculiar  character 
of  judge  of  the  dead.  He  sits  upon  his 
throne  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  souls,  while 
Thoth,  the  god  of  letters,  presents  himself, 
bearing  in  his  hand  a  tablet,  on  which  are 
noted  down  the  deeds  of  the  deceased.  Ho- 
rus  and  Aroeris  are  seen  weighing  the  good 
deeds  of  the  judged  against  the  ostrich 
feather,  the  symbol  of  Truth  and  Justice. 
Visits  to  two  of  the  many  rock-hewn  tombs 
near  this  place,  are  a  fitting  sequence  to  the 
inspection  of  the  Dayr  el  Medeeneh,  but  I 
cannot  attempt  to  give  any  idea  of  the  elab- 


orate mural  paintings,  representing  the  vari- 
ous scenes  of  human  life  which  are  yet  so 
surprisingly  distinct  on  the  walls  of  these 
darkened  chambers  after  the  lapse  of  long 
ages.  We  enter  the  narrow  doorway  into  a 
spacious  vestibule  all  covered  with  significant 
figures,  indicative  of  the  glory,  triumphs  and 
greatness  of  Thebes,  while  the  long  and  lofty 
gallery  within  is  brilliantly  adorned  with 
representations  of  all  the  industries  of  the 
distant  age  in  which  it  was  built  or  hewn 
from  the  everlasting  hills. 

We  are  not  in  a  royal  tomb,  but  this  i  No. 
35)  is  accounted  the  most  curious  of  all  the 
private  tombs  of  Thebes,  since  it  throws  more 
light  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Egyptians  than  any  hitherto  discovered.  I 
cannot  give  either  the  length  or  height  of 
this  gallery,  but  it  was  quite  impossible  to 
see  it  with  candles  and  lamps,  so  a  large 
magnesium  torch  was  resorted  to,  which 
filled  the  sepulchral  chamber  with  a  most 
satisfactory  radiance,  and  we  stood  in  the 
presence  of  an  amazing  panorama  of  busy, 
earnest  workers,  such  as  plied  their  various 
crafts  in  the  far-off  time  in  Thebes.  Then- 
were  brick-making,  sculpture,  cabinet-work, 
feasting,  boating,  the  garden  and  the  cere- 
monial for  the  dead,  all  pictured  forth.  But 
days  of  careful  study  would  be  needful  if  one 
would  describe  these  pictured  walls.  Ancient 
Egypt,  with  all  its  peculiarities,  is  perpet- 
uated in  the  depths  of  the  grave. 

The  last  achievement  of  this  most  memor- 
able day,  was  a  visit  to  the  majestic  ruin 
called  the  Memnoniuni,  or,  more  properly, 
the  Kameseum— the  Temple  of  Rameees  II. 
Within  these  pillared  halls  stood  a  stupend- 
ous statue  of  the  monarch  in  rose  granite,  ex- 
ceeding in  bulk,  when  entire,  nearly  thife 
times  the  solid  contents  of  the  great  obelisk 
of  Karnak,  and  weighing  about  887  tons. 
Rameses  II  (the  Great)  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  under  the  name  of  Sesostris,  and 
reigned  67  years  in  Egypt,  making  vast  con- 
quests, and  then  commemorating  his  victories 
by  this  the  grandest  statue  the  earth  ever 
saw.  Says  Stanley  :  "  Nothing  which  now 
exists  in  the  world  can  give  any  notion  of 
what  the  effect  must  have  been  when  he  wa* 
erect.  Nero  towering  above  the  Collosseum 
may  have  been  something  like  it ;  but  he  was 
of  bronze,  and  Rameses  was  of  solid  granite. 
Nero  was  standing  without  any  object ;  Ram- 
eses was  resting  in  awful  majesty  after  the 
conquest  of  the  whole  of  the  then  known 
world.  No  one  who  entered  that  building, 
whether  it  were  temple  or  palace,  could  have 
thought  of  anything  else  but  that  stupendous 
being  who  thus  had  raised  himself  up  above 
the  whold  world  of  gods  and  men." 

But  some  giant  force  has  thrown  down  the 
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great  statue,  and  broken  the  lower  part  into 
hundreds  of  fragments,  and  now  we  may 
stand  on  the  breast  of  the  fallen  monster  and 
gaze  far  away  over  ruined  pillars  and  fallen 
walls,  over  fertile  fields  and  distant  hills.  I 
wished  for  some  means  of  taking  accurate 
measurement  of  some  of  the  fragments  which 
lay  around.  I  sat  awhile,  resting  on  a  noble 
mass  of  rosy-tinted  stone,  when  I  saw,  to  my 
amazement,  that  it  was'  a  piece  of  the  muti- 
lated foot  of  Rameses.  What  a  foot  was  this 
for  trampling  down  the  nations  !  It  was  five 
or  six  feet  in  width  just  above  the  toes,  and 
massive  in  proportion.  Everywhere,  in  the 
memorial  sculptures  of  the  Temple,  the  idea 
of  giant  greatness  is  faithfully  preserved. 
The  king  is  of  the  same  stature  as  the  im- 
mortal gods.  "  Most  striking,"  says  Stanley, 
"  is  the  familiar  gentleness  with  which,  one 
on  each  side,  they  take  him  by  each  hand,  as 
one  of  their  own  order,  and  then  in  the  next 
compartment  introduce  him  to  Ammon  and 
the  lion-headed  goddess." 

The  same  idea  of  the  all-absorbing  great- 
ness of  princes,  and  the  nothingness  of  their 
subjects,  is  conveyed  in  all  the  historical 
sculptures  of  Thebes.  The  king  is  a  visible 
god  upon  the  earth — but  a  god  of  terror  rather 
than  a  beneficent  deity,  blessing  and  uplift- 
ing the  peoples  of  the  earth.  AVho  shall  say, 
looking  at  these  representations  of  deeds  of 
of  power  deemed  worthy  of  everlasting  re- 
membrance, that  mankind  has  not  made  any 
advance  in  all  these  thousands  of  years,  since 
the  remorseless  Rameses  was  glorified  and 
deified  in  Thebes. 

So  ended  our  first  visit  to  the  Theban  ruins, 
and  we  return  at  evening  to  the  dahabeah 
to  find  a  reliable  looking  dragoman  who  has 
come  from  Cairo  to  escort  us  during  the  re- 
mainder of  our  trip.  He  is  most  welcome, 
and  takes  his  place  very  naturally,  and  we 
resolve  to  proceed  on  our  journey  if  the  favor- 
ing breeze  arises,  and  make  a  second  visit  to 
Thebes  on  our  retnrn.  And  so  by  the  bright 
moonlight  we  sail  away  southward  on  the 
evening  of  the  20th,  and  arrive  at  Assooan  on 
the  morning  of  the  25th.  The  voyage  from 
Thebes  to  Assooan  was  pleasant  and  without 
any  startling  incidents.  The  weather  is  now 
very  charming — a  pure,  bracing  air,  not  too 
cold,  sunny  days  and  mild,  bright  nights  of 
moonlit  radiance.  The  sunrise  and  sunset 
glories  are  increasingly  wonderful  as  we  pro- 
ceed, and  the  rich  and  varied  tints  developed 
in  sky,  hill,  cloud  and  river,  are  far  beyond 
description,  at  least  of  such  description  as  I 
have  power  to  give.  The  24th  was  our  fifth 
Sabbath  day  on  the  Nile,  and  so  serenely 
beautiful  and  prosperous,  so  rich  in  anticipa- 
tion, so  blessed  with  a  friendly  north  wind, 
that  it  deserves  to  be  long  remembered.  Six 


dahabeahs  are  now  nearly  abreast  of  each 
other,  and  they  spread  all  sail  and  speed  on- 
ward exultant,  each  seeking  to  outdo  the 
other.  Some  of  the  little  craft  bear  the 
British  and  some  the  American  colors,  and 
ours  is  Anglo-American,  and  displays  the  flag 
of  both  nations;  but  their  rivalry  is  very 
friendly,  having  no  tinge  of  bitterness.  At 
any  rate,  our  aquatic  Swallow  is  left  a  little 
behind,  and  murmurs  not. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  we  draw  near 
to  Assooan,  the  frontier  town  of  Egypt  pro- 
per. The  Island  of  Elephantine,  "  a  mosaic 
of  vivid  green,  golden  sand,  and  black  gran- 
ite," here  divides  the  Nile  into  two  parts,  and 
the  town  of  Assooan  is  just  opposite  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  river,  and  we  are  soon  moored 
in  front  of  it.  We  are  now  in  the  region  of 
granite,  and  the  huge  boulders  and  ancient, 
rocky  barriers  around  us  are  of  the  same 
character  with  the  enduring  obelisks  and 
finest  sculptures  of  Egypt.  We  are  now  at 
the  foot  of  the  first  Cataract  of  the  Nile. 

S.  K 

First  month  2bth,  1875. 


ABOVE  AND  BELOW. 

BY  J    R.  LOWELL. 
ABOVE. 

I. 

Ob,  dwellers  in  the  valley  land, 

Who  in  deep  twilight  grope  and  cower, 
Till  the  slow  mountain's  dial-hand 

Shortens  to  noon's  triumphant  hour, 
While  ye  sit  idle,  do  ye  think 

The  Lord's  great  work  sits  idle,  too  ? 
That  light  dare  not  o'erleap  the  brink 

Of  morn,  because  'tis  -dark  with  you? 

Though  yet  your  valleys  skulk  in  night, 

In  God's  ripe  fields  the  day  is  cried, 
And  reapers  with  their  sickles  bright, 

Troop,  singing,  down  the  mountain-side  : 
Come  up  and  feel  what  health  there  is 

In  the  frank  Dawn's  delighted  eyes, 
As  bending  with  a  pitying  kiss, 

The  night-shed  tears  of  earth  she  dries. 

The  Lord  wants  reapers  ;  oh,  mount  up, 

Before  Night  comes  and  cries,  "  Too  late!" 
Stay  not  for  taking  scrip  or  cup, 

The  Master  hungers  while  ye  wait. 
'Tis  from  these  heights  alone  your  eyes 

The  advancing  spears  of  day  may  see, 
Which  o'er  the  eastern  hill-tops  rise 

To  break  your  long  captivity. 

BELOW. 
II. 

Lone  watcher  on  the  mountain  height ! 

It  is  right  precious  to  behold 
The  first  long  surf  of  climbing  light 

Flood  all  the  thirsty  east  with  gold. 
But  we,  who  in  the  twilight  sit, 

Know  also  that  the  day  is  nigh, 
Seeing  thy  shining  forehead  lit 

With  his  inspiring  prophecy. 
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Thou  hast  thine  office;  we  have  ours  ; 

God  lacks  not  early  service  here, 
But  what  art  thine  eleventh  hours, 

He  counts  with  us  as  morning  cheer; 
One  diy  for  Him  is  long  enough, 

And  when  He  giveth.  work  to  do, 
The  bruised  reed  is  amply  tough 

To  pierce  the  shield  of  error  through. 

But  not  the  less  do  thou  aspire 

Light's  earlier  messages  to  teach, 
Keep  back  no  syllable  of  fire — 

Plunge  deep  the  rowels  of  thy  speech. 
Yet  God  deems  not  thine  aeried  flight 

More  worthy  than  our  twilight  dim  , 
For  brave  obedience,  too,  is  Light, 

And  following  that  is  finding  Him. 


LITTLE  BROWN  HANDS. 

BY    M.  H.  KROUT. 

They  drive  home  the  cows  from  the  pasture, 

Up  through  the  long  shady  lane, 
Where  the  quail  whistles  loud  in  the  wheatfields, 

That  are  yellow  with  the  ripening  grain. 
They  find,  in  the  thick  waving  grasses, 

Where  the  scarlet-lipped  strawberry  grows. 
They  gather  the  earliest  snow-drops, 

And  the  first  crimson  buds  of  the  rose. 

They  toss  the  new  hay  in  the  meadow  ; 

They  gather  the  elder-bloom  white  ; 
They  find  where  the  dusty  grapes  purple 

In  the  soft-tinted  October  light. 
They  know  where  the  apples  hang  ripest, 

And  are  sweeter  than  Italy's  wines  ; 
They  know  where  the  fruit  hangs  the  thickest 

On  the  long,  thorny  blackberry-vines. 

They  gather  the  delicate  sea-weeds, 

And  build  tiny  castles  of  sand  ; 
They  pick  up  the  beautiful  sea-shells — 

Fairy  barks  that  have  drifted  to  land. 
They  wave  from  the  tall,  rocking  tree-tops 

Where  the  oriole's  hammock-nest  swings  ; 
And  at  night-time  are  folded  in  slumber 

By  a  song  that  a  fond  mother  sings. 

Those  who  toil  bravely  are  strongest ; 

The  humble  and  poor  become  great ; 
And  so  from  these  brown-handed  children 

Shall  grow  mighty  rulers  of  State. 
The  pen  of  the  author  and  statesman — 

The  noble  and  wise  of  the  land, — 
The  plough  and  the  chisel,  and  palette, 

Shall  be  held  in  the  little  brown  hand. 


From  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 
THE  BRITISH   ARCTIC  EXPEDITION. 

Preparations  are  now  going  on  rapidly  in 
England  for  the  Arctic  expedition,  which  is 
to  sail  from  Great  Britain  early  in  June.  Two 
ships,  the  Alert  and  the  Discovery,  are  to  be 
sent  out  under  Captain  Nares,  who  was  re- 
cently in  command  of  the  Challenger,  when 
that  vessel  was  employed  in  taking  deep-sea 
soundings.  If  these  vessels  do  not  return  by 
November,  1876,  a  third  ship  is  to  be  sent  to 
the  entrance  of  Smith's  Sound,  to  remain 
there  or  go  further  north,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, as  a  store  or  relief  ship.  Every 


provision  has  been  made  for  the  safety  and 
comfort  of  the  crews  that  experience  and 
foresight  can  suggest,  and  the  general  route  to 
be  pursued  has  been  marked  out  in  detail  by 
the  Admiralty  Arctic  committee. 

The  general  course  is  by  way  of  Smith's 
Sound.  At  the  entrance  of  the  sound  a  con- 
spicuous cairn  is  to  be  erected,  in  which  will 
be  placed  the  records  of  the  voyage  to  that 
point,  and  such  other  written  information 
as  may  be  of  service  to  the  officers  of  the 
relief  ship.  Both  vessels  are  then  to  proceed 
up  the  sound  so  far  as  its  navigation  is  unim- 
peded, stopping  from  time  to  time  at  promi- 
nent points  on  the  coast  and  erecting  other 
signal  stations,  each  of  which  is  to  be  made  a 
place  of  deposit  for  the  journals  written  up  to 
that  time  and  for  memoranda  of  any  change 
in  the  plan  of  the  voyage.  A  fter  en  tering  Sm  i  t  h ' 
Sound,  Captain  Nares'  instructions  require 
him,  while  using  one  of  his  ships  exclusively 
for  the  purposes  of  exploration,  to  place  the 
other  so  that  she  not  only  may  serve  for  the 
crew  of  the  foremost  vessel  to  fall  back  upon 
but  also  that  the  united  crews  can,  without 
doubt,  escape  over  the  ice  by  means  of  their 
sledges  and  boats  to  the  cairn  or  relief  ship  at 
the  entrance  of  the  sound.  Positive  orders 
have  been  issued  against  taking  the  second 
ship  further  north  than  the  eighty-second  par- 
allel, where  the  Polaris  wintered  in  1871-72 
The  foremost  ship,  however,  is  expected  to  be 
moored  during  next  winter  at  or  near  that 
point,  provided  the  two  vessels  are  not  more 
than  two  hundred  miles  apart. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Captain  Hall, 
during  the  memorable  voyage  in  which  he  lost 
his  life,  advanced  by  sledges  to  a  point  about 
thirty  miles  north  of  the  winter  quarters  of 
the' Polaris,  and  found  the  water  still  naviga- 
ble "  with  a  water  sky  to  the  northward."  It 
this  sea  shall  be  found  by  the  English  voy- 
agers to  be  free  from  ice  for  about  two  hun- 
dred miles  further  north,  the  present  explorers 
will  then  be  within  about  three  hundred  miles 
of  the  North  Pole,  and  it  is  hoped  that  either 
by  sledges  in  the  spring  of  1876,  or  by  sledges 
and  boats  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  they 
may  be  able  to  reach  the  mysterious  and  long- 
sought  goal.  The  essential  condition  of  reach- 
ing the  North  Pole  depends,  it  will  be  seen, 
according  to  our  present  knowledge,  upon  the 
chance  of  finding  a  way  of  access  to  its  neigh- 
borhood by  means  of  continuous  land. 

The  Admiralty  report  includes  certain  in- 
genious speculations  as  to  the  results  of  the 
expedition,  some  of  which  may  be  verified. 
The  deep-sea  soundings  to  be  taken  will  prob- 
ably throw  light  upon  the  subject  of  ocean 
currents,  and  a  great  deal  of  valuable  infor- 
mation may  be  accumulated  in  respect  to  the 
geology,  botany  and  zoology  of  the  extreme 
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northern  regions.  So,  also,  the  magnetic  and 
electrical  phenomena  observed  are  likely  to 
be  turned  to  account.  As  to  the  "  knot," 
ever,  there  may  be  doubts.  The  knot  is 
a  bird,  between  a  snipe  and  a  plover,  whose 
breeding-place  is  unknown.  From  its  observed 
flight  toward  the  north  and  beyond  Iceland 
and  Greenland,  it  is  imagined  that  it  hatches 
its  young  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  North 
Pole.  But  if  this  is  true  it  must  find  food 
there,  and  hence  it  is  inferred  that  beyond  the 
mountains  of  ice  with  which  our  knowledge 
of  Arctic  travel  is  inseparably  connected, 
there  exists  around  the  very  pole  itself  a  ge- 

1  clime.  The  difficulty  with  the  argument, 
as  is  suggested  by  the  Saturday  Review,  is  that 
the  knot  might  as  well  be  supposed  to  seek 
its  favorite  temperature  in  some  other  quarter 

the  world — in  Scotland  or  Scandinavia,  for 
example— without  going  to  all  the  trouble  of 
crossing  the  sterile  and  chilly  regions  which 
to  us  are  characteristic  of  the  frigid  zone. 

One  result  will  undoubtedly  follow  from 
this  expedition — suffering  bravely  borne.  A 
journey  in  the  Arctic  regions  is  no  holiday 
trip,  as  the  history  of  American  expeditions 
toward  the  North  Pole  too  well  shows.  Let 
m  hope,  in  any  event,  that  our  British  breth- 
ren may  not  be  forced  to  make  their  journey 
home  on  a  floating  cake  of  ice,  as  Captain 
Tyson  and  his  companions  of  the  Polaris  did, 
and  that  the  discoveries  they  make  may,  in 
some  degree,  rival  the  privations  to  which,  at 
the  best,  they  will  be  subjected. 

________ 

All  Friends  interested  in  the  First-day  School 
movement  are  invited  to  attend  a  children's  meet- 
y;;g.  to  be  held  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  in  Twenty- 
seventh  street  near  Sixth  avenue,  on  First-day  af- 
ternoon, the  23d  inst.,  at  3J  o'clock. 


The  Eighth  Session  of  the  Third-day  School  Gen- 
eral Conference  will  be  held  at  Pickering  Province 
of  Ontario,  commencing  on  Second-day,  Sixth 
month  14th,  at  3  P.  M. 

The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  on  Seventh- 
day  previously  ,at  same  hour. 

As  Friends  are  much  scattered  and  mostly  reside 
ivue  distance  from  the  Meeting-house,  enquiry 
has  been  made  (by  request  of  the  Clerk)  of  farmers 
living  nearer  thereto,  and  they  are  willing  to  accom- 
modate a  limited  number  of  boarders  at  four  dol- 
lars per  week,  including  conveyance  to  and  from 
meeting,  but  Delegates  and  others  proposing  to  at- 
tend, in  order  to  secure  the  above  accommodations, 
should  notify  without  delay,  L.  Brown  Whitby, 
Ontario  county,  Province  of  Ontario. 

JOS.  M.  TlUJMAN,         ")  nl  , 

Mercy  J.  Griffith,  /  Lierfcs' 


ITEMS. 

The  Eagle  Line  steamship  Schiller,  Capt.  Thomas, 
which  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  28th  ult.,  for 
Hamburg,  by  way  of  Plymouth  and  Cherbourg,  was 
wrecked  off  the  Scilly  Islands  on  the  night  of  the 
7th  inst.,  at  10  o'clock,  at  which  hour  the  steamer 


struck  on  the  dangerous  Retarriere  ledges  near 
Bishop's  Rock.  A  fog  prevailed  at  the  time.  She 
had  on  board  about  390  persons,  of  whom  266  were 
passengers  :  more  than  300  of  the  whole  number 
were  lost.  The  Scilly  Islands  form  a  group  about 
thirty  miles  west-southwest  of  the  Land's  End, 
Cornwall,  England.  They  consist  of  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  islets  and  rocks.  St.  Agnes  is 
the  southernmost  of  the  group,  and  St.  Mary's,  to 
which  the  survivors  were  taken,  is  the  largest  of 
the  islands. 

The  Schiller  was  a  first-class  iron  steamship,  ot 
3,600  tons  burthen,  a  little  more  than  one  year  old. 
She  took  out  a  miscellaneous  cargo,  and  $300,000 
in  specie. 

This  vessel  was  the  third  built  of  eight  iron  steam- 
ships constructed  on  the  Clyde  for  this  line,  the 
others  being  the  Goethe,  Herder,  Lessing,  Wieland 
Gellert,  Klopstock  and  Koerner.  All  the  steam- 
ships, as  will  be  observed,  were  named  for  promi- 
nent German  authors. 

The  N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  in  commenting  upon  this 
terrible  wreck,  remarks  : 

(i  How  is  it  that  the  captain  of  a  large  ocean 
steamer,  with  all  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon 
him,  ever  ventures  to  run  through  a  fog  towards  a 
rockbound  coast  ?  In  mid-ocean  such  a  course  may 
be  excusable,  but  how  can  it  be  defended  in  a  case 
like  that-of  the  Schiller  ?  This  is  the  question  which 
thinking  men  are  asking  themselves  to-day. 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  upon  the  scenes  of 
horror  which  occurred  after  the  ship  first  struck 
the  rocks;  the  terrible  panic  which  ensued,  the 
capsizing  or  breaking  of  the  life-boats,  or  the  crash 
of  the  iron  masts  as  they  fell  with  their  living 
freight  into  the  hungry  sea.  The  main  question 
is  concerning  the  cause  of  these  constantly-recurringj 
calamities.  When  a  vessel  is  swallowed  up  at  sea, 
like  the  City  of  Bostoh,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
human  skill  could  contend  with  the  fury  of  the  ele- 
ments ;  but  when  a  steamer  is  driven,  stem  on, 
against  rocks  whose  very  name  is  a  terror  to  sea 
men,  and  whose  exact  position  has  been  known  for 
hundreds  of  years,  the  matter  ought  to  be  sifted  to 
.the  very  bottom.  It  is  possible  that  future  despatches 
may  cast  a  different  light  upon  the  subject,  but  with 
the  information  which  we  now  have  it  is  impossible 
to  see  how  the  wreck  was  unavoidable.  The  Schil-j 
ler  was  nine  days  out  from  this  port  when  she  struckf 
the  reef,  and  had  been  enveloped  in  a  dense  fog  for 
three  days. 

"  Captain  Thomas  was  evidently  a  brave  man 
for  he  stood  at  his  post  till  death  ;  and  he  was  cer- 
tainly an  experienced  seaman,  for  he  had  been  ir 
the  service  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam- 
ship Company.  It  is  certain,  then,  that  he  did  noij 
know  that  the  Scilly  Isles  were  directly  in  front  o 
him.  But,  as  he  did  not  know  where  he  was,  whj 
did  he  go  on  ?  Why  did  he  incur  the  least  risk  o 
such  a  calamity  as  that  which  has  made  hundred 
of  homes  desolate  ?  At  the  end  of  an  Atlantic 
voyage,  all  progress,  after  three  days  of  fog,  mus 
necessarily  be  extremely  hazardous.  Why  is  tha 
hazard  braved  ?  This  is  the  main  question.  It 
to  be  feared  that  a  great  share  of  the  responsibility 
rests  with  the  steamship  companies  and  the  genera 
public.  Time,  in  these  days  of  active  competitioi 
and  business  energy,  is  regarded  as  more  valuabi* 
than  either  life  or  gold." 

Famine  and  disease  have  carried  away  large  num 
bers  of  the  people  of  Syria  this  winter.  A  carefu 
observer  estimates  the  number,  exclusive  of  thos 
who  died  by  the  dreadful  famine  in  Asia  Minor,  a 
150,000. 
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"take  past  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  shk  is  tht  lifi. 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF 
WILLIAM  DORSEY. 
(Continued  from  page  195.) 

"Fourth  day,  Fourth  month  4th,  1866. — At 
our  mid-week  meeting  to-day.  The  school 
children  present.  I  felt  my  mind  impressed 
by  the  subject  of  faith  and  prayer,  and  en- 
deavored, I  humbly  trust,  to  serve  my  dear 
Lord  and  Master,  showing  that  the  prayer  of 
a  true  Christian  is  for  faith  and  grace  to  en- 
able us  to  bear  all — to  drink  the  cup  and  en- 
dure the  baptism. 

"Fourth  month  23d. — Yesterday  was  a 
bright  and  beautiful  First-day.  The  birds 
sang,  and  all  nature  just  bursting  into  foliage 
presented  an  appearance  calculated  to  inspire 
the  heart  with  gratitude  to  God,  and  to  lead 
the  mind  to  look  through  the  works  of  the 
great  Creator  beyond  to  the  eternal  source  of 
power.  At  meeting  I  was  led  to  look  at  the 
universality  of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  the 
barriers  to  its  growth  and  extension  arising 
from  the  prejudice  and  selfishness  of  man — of 
sect.  Sect  only  being  useful  as  it  cherishes 
the  tender  growth  of  the  seed  of  truth  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  to  an  expansion  which 
fits  them  to  become  members  of  the  broad 
church,  which  is  constituted  of  those  of  every 
nation,  &c,  who  fear  God  and  work  righteous- 
ness. Thus  the  associations  of  men  for  relig- 
ious purposes,  instead  of  being  used,  as  they 
too  often  are,  to  restrict  the  mind  and  narrow 
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it  by  a  sectarian  spirit,  teaching  for  doctrines 
the  commandments  of  men,  would  prove  their 
usefulness  by  a  preparation  of  all  who  kn  * 
Christ  spiritually  revealed  to  them.  Thii 
outgrowth  of  spiritual  life  which  overhang! 
the  walls  of  sect  knows  no  barriers  between 
those  who  love  the  Lord,  and,  established  upon 
the  one  Rock,  Jesus  Christ,  the  synonym  i  I 
all  purity,  holiness  and  godliness,  clothed  with 
charity,  the  bond  of  perfectness,  throws  wide 
their  arms  as  heirs  of  a  common  salvation, 
granting  to  all  the  judgment  of  Him,  whos< 
judgment  seat  is  covered  with  mercy,  but  who 
says  to  man  in  the  language  of  Jesus,  'judge 
not  that  ye  be  not  judged/  and  who  bids  us 
ask  for  forgiveness  as  we  forgive  others. 

"  Does  it  ever  strike  the  Christian  that 
when  we  pray  we  plead  for  mercy,  not  for 
justice;  but  when  we  talk  to  those  who  ofTend 
us,  oh,  how  strongly  and  indignantly  we  de- 
mand justice;  and  how  we  excuse  our  own 
course  towards  others  by  the  plea  that  we  are 
exacting  only  what  justice  demands,  and  that 
we  are  therefore  right? 

"  What  would  become  of  U9  if  our  Heavenly 
Father  and  Judge  was  thus  inexorable  toward 
us? 

"O  dearest  Father !  have  mercy  upon  me, 
and  grant  me  grace  to  say  in  very  truth, 
"  That  mercy  I  to  others  show, 
That  mercy  show  to  me  !  " 

and  in  that  saying  really  to  sue  for  mercy. 
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"  Fourth  month  2bth. — A  bright  and  glori- 
ous morning.  Much  favored  last  night  with 
sleep.  Physically  and  spiritually  weak,  and 
very,  very  poor  in  spirit.  Much  engaged  in 
prayer  unto  the  God  of  my  life.  I  remember 
that  our  dear  Lord  went  aside  into  a  mountain 
to  pray,  and  that  He  urged  it  upon  His  dis- 
ciples to  pray.  Am  I  a  disciple  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  ?  I  want  to  be,  do  I  not,  dear 
Lord  ?  Thou  knowest,  Thou  knowest  my  deep 
baptism.  But,  O  Lord !  Thou  who  hast  made  me 
knowest  my  infirmities,  and  rememberest  that 
I  am  dust !  Oh,  I  pray  that  Thou  wilt  bring 
me  safely  through  the  waters  and  the  fire,  and 
that  I  may  come  out  washed  white  and  puri- 
fied as  silver,  fitted  for  Thy  service  and  work  ; 
that  I  may  go  forth  only  when  Thou  goest 
before  me,  and  know  the  entire  control  of  my 
own  will  by  Thy  holy  will !  0  Father!  help 
me  to  pray,  that  T  may  offer  unto  Thee  ac- 
ceptable incense  from  my  heart's  altar !  I 
desire  above  all  things  to  cast  my  burden 
upon  Thee,  and  to  trust  in  Thee.  Be  pleased 
to  direct  me  in  all  things  ;  give  me  wisdom, 
Thy  wisdom,  to  guide  me  in  things,  both  spi- 
ritual and  temporal. 

"  This  was  our  adjourned  Monthly  Meeting, 
and  was  one  of  exceeding  interest.  Sixteen 
young  men  made  acknowledgement  for  their 
violation  of  our  testimonies  against  war,  ask- 
ing Friends  to  forgive  their  deviation.  They 
were  welcomed  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  love, 
and,  I  hope,  a  closer  bond  of  union  was  formed 
between  us. 

"  Fourth  month  29th,  First- day. —  At  meeting 
in  the  morning,  and  dwelt  most  of  the  time 
under  some  discouragement.  Found  some 
relief  in  giving  expression  to  what  had  rested 
with  me,  although  I  left  it  late.  The  univer- 
sal ground  of  salvation  was  the  subject.  That 
salvation  by  Christ  was  the  salvation  of  obe- 
dience declared  to  Adam  and  Eve  in  Para- 
dise; taught  to  Cain  by  the  Almighty;  de- 
clared by  all  the  prophets,  and  borne  witness 
to  by  Jesus  Christ.  The  same  yesterday,  to- 
day and  forever.  Simple  obedience  to  the 
word  of  God  in  the  soul.  No  theory  of  man 
can  control  this ;  and  all  who  come  to  Christ 
as  tie  called  them,  even  in  his  outward  mani- 
festation, would  find  it.  As  He  called  them, 
so  now  He  calls  to  the  obedience  of  man  to 
God.  It  is  not  the  crying  of  '  Lord,  Lord,' 
but  it  is  the  doing  the  things  which  He  com- 
mands, that  brings  the  soul  into  the  Heavenly 
kingdom." 

Early  in  the  Fifth  month  he  visited  Moores- 
town,  and  thus  make3  mention  of  it: 

"  I  attended  with  my  dear  friends  the  morn- 
ing meeting.  It  was  large  and  very  satisfac- 
tory. I  found  a  feeling  of  unity  and  sympa- 
thy with  loved  friends,  and  it  was  indeed  like 


sitting  down  in  Heavenly  places  in  Christ 
Jesus  together. 

"My  communication,  after  a  few  sweet 
comforting  words  from  dear  S.  H.,  was  mainly 
upon  the  sin  of  covetousness,  and  the  necessity 
of  the  ever  presence  of  the  Lord  to  give  and 
preserve  us  in  the  possession  of  the  only  true 
joy  the  soul  can  know.  The  parable  of  the 
rich  man  and  Lazarus  was  strongly  depicted 
as  an  evidence  that  God  seeth  not,  neither 
doth  He  judge  as  man  seeth  and  judgeth. 
The  importance  to  every  soul  that  it  know 
now  its  salvation  secured  ;  that  no  one  could 
afford  to  be  indifferent  to  this  great  need  of 
the  soul,  and  how  willingly  would  all  cherished 
worldly  treasure  be  yielded  with  the  certainty 
that  life  was  about  to  close  upon  us,  and  that 
with  this  yielding  our  future  bliss  would  be 
insured. 

"In  the  afternoon  attended  a  Circular 
Meeting  appointed  by  Haddonfield  Quarterly 
Meeting  this  day,  occurring  at  Moorestown. 
Communications  from  W.  B.,  S.  A.,  and  dear 
S.  H..  Quite  a  large  meeting,  many  coming 
in  from  the  neighborhood. 

"I  thought  perhaps  I  might  be  excused 
from  communication  this  afternoon,  but  as  the 
meeting  advanced  I  found  my  mind  roused 
by  the  text,  '  the  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall 
die,'  and  that  it  was  better  for  me  to  rise  at 
once  and  delay  not.  I  felt  myself  greatly  re- 
warded for  so  doing.  .  Oh,  what  a  blessing  it 
is  to  have  simple  faith  in  God,  knowing,  as  we 
do,  that  it  is  not  of  ourselves,  without  Him, 
that  we  can  work  for  His  glory ! 

"  The  great  work  of  salvation  was  shown 
to  be  attained  through  obedience  to  the  will 
of  God  revealed  unto  us.  These  were  the 
terms  made  known  to  Adam  and  Eve,  to 
Cain,  by  all  the  prophets,  and  eventually 
sealed  by  the  life  and  death  of  the  Son  of 
God.  We  all  have  a  work  to  do.  Re- 
ligion consists  not  in  creeds  and  confessions 
of  faith,  but  in  a  faith  that  recognizes  Christ 
as  the  Redeemer,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  to  the 
soul  of  man  :  that  man  is  saved  by  Christ 
within,  and  cannot  know  this  salvation  by 
keeping  his  heart  closed  against  the  appeals 
of  His  love  and  mercy. 

"  As  we  come  under  His  dominion,  we 
shall  all  have  something  to  give,  when  it  is  re- 
quired at  our  hands,  whether  it  be  of  the 
outward  or  inward  ;  both  alike  being  subject 
to  the  command  of  our  Lord,  all  things  must 
be  held  at  His  disposal,  though  we  are  led 
thereby,  in  the  true  Scriptural  sense,  to  forsake 
all  and  follow  Him. 

"  A  sweet  peace  clothed  my  poor  spirit,  and 
I  returned  to  my  place  of  rest. 

"Fifth  month,  1866— Our  Yearly  Meeting 
has  been  a  time  of  great  blessing.  I  attended 
all  its  sittings,  and  appreciated  my  being  able 
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to  do  so.  This  time,  one  year  ago,  I  was  so 
prostrated  by  illness  that  I  was  denied  the 
privilege.  I  found  it  was  my  lot,  upon  sev- 
eral occasions,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth, 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,  according  to  the  light  and 
life  given  me,  and  received  the  reward  of  peace 
in  so  doing.  I  felt  drawn  to  ask  permission 
to  visit  Women's  Meeting,  which  was  cordially 
granted.  I  did  so,  and  was  favored  to  relieve 
my  mind  of  a  concern  for  the  faithfulness  of 
woman  to  her  responsibilities,  alluding  to  the 
power  she  holds  as  the  mother  of  the  race,  and 
instructor  of  children  from  infancy,  ordained 
by  Divine  love  to  be  exerted  for  the  blessing 
of  man  ;  also,  to  her  influence  in  leading  our 
sex  away  from  the  path  of  truth,  and  her 
power  to  aid,  by  her  affections  and  sympathy, 
in  the  right. 

"  Henry  W.  Ridgeway  and  James  Mott 
were  with  me,  the  former  under  a  concern,  the 
latter  as  companion. 

"  The  meeting  adjourned  on  Sixth-day. 
The  ministrations  of  Divine  love  over  our 
meetings,  keeping  all  in  the  unity  of  spirit 
and  bond  of  peace,  was  felt,  I  believe,  by  all. 
Such  a  season  of  harmony  I  never  witnessed, 
and,  when  we  separated,  all  appeared  to  feel 
the  like  had  not  been  known  for  many  years.'' 
Shortly  after  he  attended  New  York  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  speaks  thu3  of  the  visit  : 

"  First-day,  attended  Brooklyn  Meeting  in 
the  morning.  It  rained  very  hard,  and  the 
meeting  was  small.  I  was  led  to  show  the 
practical  nature  of  vital  religion,  and  its  in- 
inite  value  above  all  earthly  ambitions  and 
possessions.  Dined  with  Andrew  Dorland 
and  some  of  his  children,  at  the  house  of  his 
daughter,  and  was  much  interested  in  conver- 
sation with  his  sons. 

"  In  the  afternoon,  was  at  Fifteenth  street 
Meeting.  As  the  weather  was  more  propi- 
tious, the  attendance  was  large.  I  was  soon 
led  to  open  expression,  in  recalling  the  mem- 
orable language  of  our  dear  Lord  to  Martha  : 
*  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life.  He  that 
believeth  on  Me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet 
shall  he  live.  And  he  that  liveth  and  be- 
lieveth in  Me  shall  never  die.'  Thence  to 
show  what  constituted  this  belief,  which  gave 
part  in  this  first  resurrection,  and  which, 
when  known  to  the  soul,  gave  the  second 
death  no  power  over  it.  In  allusion  to  the 
Divine  character  of  Jesus,  no  man  ever  lived, 
beside  Him,  who  would  dare  to  use  such  lan- 
guage with  reference  to  himself  in  any  way. 
All  the  true  and  greatest  reformers  alluded  to 
themselves  only  as  seeking  to  be  the  followers 
of  Christ,  and  called  all  men  to  Him  as  their 
Saviour,  and  not  to  themselves.  I  endeavored 
thus  to  show  clearly  that  He  stood,  and  must 
ever  stand,  in  the  outward  manifestation,  as 
God  in  the  flesh,  far  be}  ond  any  man,  and 


endeavored  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  idea 
that  He  was  a  mere  man  as  other  men. 

"  We  can  only  find  salvation  by  Him,  as 
we  are  brought  to  receive  that  which  made 
Him  what  He  was,  in  its  spiritual  revelation 
to  our  souls  by  the  Father.  Receiving  thus 
His  spiritual  teaching  is  the  best  evidence  of 
our  faith  in  Him. 

"  Dear  John  Hunt  followed  in  his  stirring 
and  powerful  ministry,  and,  I  believe,  general 
satisfaction  prevailed. 

"During  the  week  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
we  were  greatly  favored.  In  addition  to  the 
exercises  that  engaged  my  mind  during  its 
sessions,  I  was  led  to  visit  Women's  Meeting. 

"  There  my  concern  was  similar  to  that 
which  was  with  me  at  our  own  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, viz.,  the  temptations  that  surround  the 
young  in  our  large  citie3 :  operas,  theatres, 
balls,  and  all  places  of  amusement  founded 
in  vice.  I  consider  it  beneath  the  dignity  of 
a  rational  mind  to  claim  the  necessity  of  these 
indulgences  for  recreation.  All  the  gifts  of 
our  Heavenly  Father  are  good,  but  kept  so 
only  by  subjecting  the  will  to  the  direction  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  or  Grace  of  God,  which  leads 
to  the  denial  of  ungodliness  and  the  world's 
lusts,  &c. 

"  He  gives  this  power  to  us  to  keep  them 
in  subjection.  It  is  our  refusal  to  accept  it, 
and  asserting  our  own  will  in  opposition  to  it, 
that  makes  sin.  Here  the  great  question, 
Whence  cometh  evil  ?  is  solved." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  REWARD  OF  RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

The  recent  reading  of  an  article  relating 
the  following  of  good  outward  fortune  on  con- 
duct of  asserted  integrity,  suggested  to  me 
some  reflections  on  the  essential  nature  of 
virtue  and  its  relation  to  individuals  as  the 
type  of  political  economy.  Whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  faults  of  other  nations,  an  undis- 
cerning  expediency  is  undoubtedly  char- 
acteristic of  our  own  ;  quite  one  of  the  lead- 
ing questions  in  the  consideration  of  any  pro- 
posed enterprise  being,  M  Will  it  pay  ?"  That 
the  best  things  do  pay,  in  the  old  Latin  sense 
of  making  or  giving  peace,  must  be  granted 
as  a  necessary  postulate  in  any  inquiry  into 
intrinsic  worthiness,  and  shows  that  our  com- 
mon use  of  the  word  "  pay  "  to  designate  gain 
in  money,  is  but  the  corruption  of  a  once  no- 
ble meaning,  as  the  desire  for  gain  is  itself 
the  corruption  of  a  Divine  affection. 

The  payment  or  peace  of  righteousness  con- 
sists in  its  blessedness,  in  the  consciousness 
that  whatever  woe  betide  through  the  in- 
iquity of  others,  the  doing  of  righteousness  is 
its  own  exceeding  great  reward.  The  disci- 
|  pies  of  the  Lord  Jesus  know  that  He  fulfills 
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to  them  the  prophecy,  "  Behold,  his  reward  is 
with  him,  and  his  work  before  him."  In 
knowing  Him  our  utmost  conception  of  bless- 
edness centers  in  His  service.  Beyond  the 
light  of  love  He  gives  wherein  we  may  do 
blessedly,  and,  in  doing,  inherit  life's  best 
possibility,  we  can  ask  for  no  reward.  "  His 
reward  is  with  Him  ;"  it  is  His  own  light  of 
Love.  If  His  reward  be  a  present  experi- 
ence and  actual  condition  of  our  life,  the 
same  that  brings  it  will  insure  its  continuance 
with  us.  The  reward  and  blessing  of  His 
love  being  known  only  in  the  saying  of  "  Thy 
will  be  done  ;"  all  that  we  can  cherish  of 
worthy  expectation,  is  that  the  service  in 
which  His  blessing  follows  us  may  not  fail  at 
our  hands.  "  And  His  work  before  Him." 
What  He  is  to  us  is  His  reward  ;  and  He 
is  to  us  the  light  of  Life,  setting  before  us 
the  service  of  His  love  as  the  ordinance  of 
Omnipotent  Wisdom  for  the  blessing  of  man- 
kind. The  true  human  desire  would  then 
seem  to  be  only  for  what  reward  there  is  in 
the  continued  doing  of  the  work,  which,  be- 
ing before  Him,  He  sets  before  us  also,  as 
the  way  in  which  we  may  walk  with  Him  in 
white. 

Let  us  apply  this  principle  to  the  actual 
work  of  men,  and  endeavor  to  determine  by 
it  the  worthiness  of  motives  of  conduct. 
While  it  is  certain  that  the  honest  dealing  of 
all  the  members  of  any  community  or  State 
with  one  another  will  produce  the  greatest 
aggregate  wealth  and  its  only  just  distribu- 
tion, the  Spirit  of  Christ  forbids  the  fixing  of 
the  heart  on  any  issue  of  gain  ;  but,  "  in  his 
righteousness  that  he  hath  done  he  shall  live." 
It  will,  I  think,  on  due  reflection,  be  equally 
apparent  to  all,  that  in  a  trading  community 
of  mixed  characters,  an  active  and  ingenious 
knave  will  get  the  greatest  material  gain. 
His  gains,  however,  only  represent  the  losses 
of  others,  since  there  is  no  production  in 
fraud;  and  the  injustice  of  heart  which  takes 
advantage  of  the  ignorance  or  necessity  of 
others  can  only  result  in  the  ultimate  im- 
poverishment of  all. 

Although  the  Light  of  Divine  justice  in 
the  heart,  leading  to  helpful  and  therefore 
holy  labor,  can  alone  make  the  desert  rejoice 
and  blossom  as  the  rose,  yet  when  men  be- 
come intent  on  the  visible  fruit  of  material 
possession  of  righteousness  as  the  substance  of 
good,  they  have  already  departed  from  right- 
eousness, which  can  be  done  for  its  own  sake 
alone.  And  while  the  wicked,  as  in  the  days 
of  Job,  cease  not  from  troubling,  nor  the 
workers  of  iniquity,  as  in  those  of  David,  to 
eat  up  my  people  as  they  eat  bread,  right- 
eousness will  sometimes  fail  of  its  material  re- 
ward, the  blessed  yet  be  persecuted,  and  yet 


again,  in  their  happiness,  suffer  for  righteous- 
ness' sake.  Edward  Rushmore. 

Rochester,  N.  Y,  Fifth,mo.  6th,  1875. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
women's  MEETINGS. 
I  have  read  in  Friends'  Intelligencer'yfith 
interest,  the  several  communications  upon  the 
subject  of  separate  meetings  for  men  and 
women.  There  are  a  few  thoughts  not  quite 
in  harmony  with  the  views  expressed  that 
seem  to  be  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
Friends. 

In  relation  to  small  meetings,  where  Friends 
feel  that  they  would  be  helped  by  holding  their 
meetings  jointly,  I  apprehend  that  it  would? 
not  be  looked  upon  as  a  violation  of  our  Dis- 
cipline (New  York)  so  to  do.  I  know  that 
it  has  been  the  practice  in  some  of  our  sub- 
ordinate meetings  for  years,  and  I  have  never 
heard  the  propriety  of  it  questioned. 

The  thought  that  I  would  have  Friends  to 
notice  is,,  that  should  the  practice  become 
general  throughout  all  our  meetings,  that  it 
would  tend  very  much  to  the  retirement  of* 
women  from  the  active  business  and  voice 
of  the  Society,  which  I  conceive  would  be  a 
great  loss  both  to  them  and  to  the  Society 
at  large. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  been* 
frequently  upon  joint  committees  in  the 
Monthly,  Quarterly  and  Yearly  Meetings,, 
and  from  this  experience  and  observation,  I 
am  confirmed  that  the  result  would  be  as  I 
apprehend. 

I  desire  that  the  women  of  our  Society 
should  prize,  and  guard  with  care,  the  priv- 
ileges and  rights  that  they  now  have.  I  be- 
lieve that  no  Society,  of  equal  numbers,  have 
produced  so  many  good,  true  and  uselul? 
women  as  has  the  Society  of  Friends  ;  and 
one  of  the  causes  of  this  desirable  result  has 
been  the  self  dependence  and  education  re- 
ceived in  their  separate  meetings. 

Again,  the  safety  of  the  legislation  of  the 
Society,  as  now  organized,  is  worthy  of  more 
careful  consideration  than  Friends  seem  to 
have  given  it,  as  no  rule  of  discipline  can  be 
adopted  without  the  independent  action  and 
consent  of  both  meetings,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  our  State  and  National  Governments  will 
be  rightly  organized  until  there  shall  be  sep- 
arate houses  of  men  and  women  representa- 
tives of  the  people. 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  bound  to  old 
forms  or  customs  because  they  are  old  but 
when  we  propose  changes  in  the  orgnization, 
or  methods  of  Society,  let  us  examine  the  mat- 
ter carefully  and  see,  if  we  can,  what  the 
practical  results  will  be 

Jacob  Capron.. 

Neto  York,  Fifth  mo.,  1875, 
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BESSAY  READ  BEFORE  PHILADELPHIA  FIRST- 
DAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 

ARE  FIRST-DAY  SCHOOLS  CALCULATED  TO  INCREASE 
THE  MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF 
FRIENDS? 

In  the  blanks  furnished  to  the  First-day 
Schools,  to  be  filled  up  with  reports  of  their 
condition,  and  forwarded  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  First-day  Schools,  occurs 
this  question. 

"  Has  the  attendance  of  your  religious 
rmeetings  increased  since  the  organization  of 
your  3chool  ?"  and  the  answer  is  very  gener- 
ally in  the  affirmative. 

To  those  earnestly  connected  with  the 
"Schools,  the  reason  seems  very  plain. 

In  other  religious  denominations  the  Sab- 
bath school  is  looked  upou  as  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  the  church — large, 
'handsome  rooms,  beautifully  furnished  and 
decorated,  are  prepared  for  the  children, 
where  they  meet  with  their  pastor,  superin- 
tendent and  teachers.  There  a  strong  attach- 
ment soon  springs  up  between  them ;  for  it  is 
impossible  to  be  with  children  and  not  learn 
^o  love  them  (and  love  begets  love). 

The  work  of  the  Sabbath  school  presents  a 
Bbond  of  interest  in  which  all  unite.  The 
^children  are  promoted  from  one  position  to 
another  in  the  service,  which  is  considered 
honorable;  they  are  instructed,  as  they  ad- 
vance, in  the  creed  arid  beliefs  of  the  denom- 
ination to  which  they  belong,  so  that  when 
they  reach  years  of  maturity  they  know  all 
about  the  religion  they  profess.  They  have 
foeen  taught  by  their  parents  and  teachers  as 
oareful  parents  teach  their  children  their  bu- 
siness, so  that,  when  grown  up,  they  are  able 
to  take  full  and  efficient  part  in  carrying  it 
on. 

We  are  apt,  when  looking  around  among 
the  various  denominations,  to  think  that  their 
•members  are  retained  because  they  are  igno- 
rant and  bigoted.  We  never  made  a  greater 
mistake.  They  are  not  ignorant  of  their  own 
church,  its  history  and  forms.  They  are 
taught  them  so  carefully  and  constantly,  that 
they  see  in  every  form  a  significance  which  to 
as  is  quite  meaningless.  When  they  attend 
our  meetings,  they  sit  in  wonder  to  see  us  per- 
form our  worship  as  we  do,  and  is  it  strange 
that  they  should  think  of  us,  as  we  do  of 
them,  "  this  is  certainly  mere  mockery  of  re- 
ligion?" 

The  churches  are  made  as  attractive  as 
possible,  and  they  grow,  not  only  by  retain- 
ing their  own  children,  but  by  winning 
the  children  of  other  denominations,  which 
do  not  offer  such  attractions. 

I  do  not  favor  their  plans,  far  from  it,  but 
when  we  see  our  children  going  from  us  toother 


churches,  to  their  Sabbath  schools,  there  form- 
ing associations  that  soon  unite  them  in  mem- 
bership, when  we  know  that  very  many  of 
the  best  and  most  influential  members  of  the 
churches  around  us  were  birth-right  mem- 
bers with  us,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  enquire 
the  cause. 

We  know  that  our  principles  and  testimo- 
nies are  as  high  as  any.  We  know  that  there 
are  features  in  our  simple  religion  that  are 
equalled  by  few,  if  any,  and  excelled  by  none. 
Then  why  do  our  children  leave  U3  ?  The 
answer  that  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  answer 
is,  that  the  attractions  to  which  youth  is  so 
susceptible,  first  wins  them  away,  they  form 
acquaintances,  they  have  a  bond  of  mutual 
interest,  and  the  whole  influence  of  their  asso- 
ciations is  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  and 
we  well  know  the  power  of  this  influence. 
Then  what  can  we  do?  One  of  the  first 
things  to  be  done,  always,  when  we  wish  to 
bring  about  a  reform,  is  to  acquaint  ourselves 
with  that  which  produced  what  we  wish  to 
reform. 

Then,  if  we  believe  that  Sabbath  schools 
are  taking  our  children  away,  as  we  have  not 
the  power  to  abolish  them,  we  must  do  that 
which  is  in  our  power,  provide  among  our- 
selves that  which  is  their  equivalent  Instead 
of  having  our  children  taught  in  their  schools, 
have  them  taught  in  First  day  schools  of  our 
own.  Adapt  to  our  own  plain,  simple,  but 
noble  religion,  their  machinery,  altered  and 
simplified  so  as  to  agree  with  our  views. 

Bring  the  children  together  in  schools, 
bring  the  youth  in  contact  with  the  older 
members  in  a  mutual  interest,  teach  them  our 
views,  teach  them  the  simplicity  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Friends  and  its  history,  tell  them 
what  was  suffered  by  our  forefathers  that  we 
might  be  secure  in  the  liberty  of  conscience 
we  now  enjoy — these  cannot  fail  to  interest 
them  ;  but,  above  all,  teach  them  love  for 
their  Heavenly  Father,  and  love  for  each 
other. 

This  done,  we  will  have  accomplished  much 
toward  not  only  keeping  our  own  children 
from  leaving  us,  but  others,  seeing  our  work, 
will  join  with  us  in  association,  in  fellowship, 
in  sympathy  and  in  membership. 

A  wonderful  change  is  going  on.  Churches, 
that  250  years  ago  stood  as  firmly,  it  was 
thought,  as  the  mountains,  are  trembling  and 
tottering  to  their  fall.  It  seems  as  if  old  things 
were  passing  away.  There  never  was  in  all  its 
history  a  time  when  the  religion  of  Friends 
in  its  purity  could  do  the  world  better  service 
than  now. 

Iu  the  crash  which  the  fall  of  the  strong- 
holds will  make,  the  earth  will  be  filled  with 
the  fragments. 

To  clear  these  completely  away,  so  that 
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there  may  be  constructed  a  broader,  higher, 
and  fairer  edifice  than  the  world  has  yet  seen, 
is  the  work  which  will  soon  be  presented  to 
be  done. 

Let  us  have  faith  in  our  religion ;  let  us 
show  our  faith  by  working  for  it,  and  let  us 
show  our  faith  in  our  work.  There  is  a  di- 
versity of  gifts  for  labor.  If  this  field  (and 
it  is  ripe)  suits  our  gift,  let  us  enter  in,  hav- 
ing faith. 

"  And  add  to  faith  virtue,  and  to  virtue 
knowledge,  and  to  knowledge  temperance, 
and  to  temperance  patience,  and  to  patience 
godliness,  and  to  godliness  brotherly  kind- 
ness, and  to  brotherly  kindness  charity,  for  if 
we  do  these  things  we  shall  never  fall." 
Fifth  month  14th,  1875.  A.  H. 

THE  AFTERNOON  OF  LIFE. 

Horace  Greeley,  in  his  autobiography, 
speaks  of  the  change  wrought  in  him  by  the 
death  of  his  son  as  a  passage  over  to  the  af- 
ternoon of  life.  The  brightness  of  the  morn- 
ing and  the  midday  was  for  him  wholly  gone. 
It  is  a  pathetic  expression,  and  betrays  the 
keen  sensibility  of  the  great  journalist.  Yet 
when  men  reach  this  stage  of  their  journey, 
not  by  a  sudden  access  of  grief,  but  by  the 
even  movement  of  years,  we  can  see  nothing 
m  it  that  they  need  dread.  The  afternoon  of 
our  common  day  has  its  pleasures  as  well  as 
the  morning.  The  allotted  work  is  finished  or 
finishing.  The  tense  thought  and  strained 
nerve  are  relaxed  ;  the  beats  of  the  pulse  are 
slower.  Over  mind  and  body  there  steals  a 
grateful  sense  of  rest.  There  is  something 
soothing  in  the  mitigation  of  the  intense 
brightness  of  the  earlier  hours  of  the  day. 
No  one  can  sit  quietly  and  watch  the  approach 
of  twilight  without  a  quickening  of  the  sense 
of  awe  with  which  we  naturally  contemplate 
the  mystery  of  the  universe.  In  the  transition 
from  day  to  night,  God  seems  to  encompass  us 
more  closely.  The  serious  thought  which  was 
impossible  amid  the  excitements  of  active  ex- 
ertion now  rises  spontaneously,  and  we  are 
once  more  in  the  highest  sense  rational  be- 
ings. 

Similar  to  this  is  all  healthful  experience  of 
the  afternoon  of  life.  Whether  the  work  be 
well  done  or  ill  done,  whether  it  has  ended  in 
victory  or  defeat,  there  is  a  sense  of  content- 
ment that  the  period  of  struggle  is  past. 
Charles  Lamb  devoted  one  of  his  most  exuber- 
ant essays  to  a  description  of  the  feelings  of 
"a  superannuated  man."  Walter  Scott  wrote 
in  the  diary  the  composition  of  which  was  a 
solace  of  his  later  years,  "  It  is  enough  to  have 
lived."  That  Gladstone  should  ask  a  dis- 
charge from  the  service  in  which  he  has  so 
long  performed  the  duties  of  a  soldier  and  a 
chief,  is  becoming  in  a  scholar  who  loves  Truth 


for  her  own  sake.  We  need  not  speak  of  Bry- 
ant, and  Emerson,  and  Whittier,  whose  long 
afternoon  has  been  tinged  with  the  mellowest 
of  light,  and  whose  characters  have  put  on 
fresh  beauty  with  advancing  years. — Methodist 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
EARLY  MANUFACTURES. 

The  following,  from  a  Philadelphia  paper,, 
is  offered  for  republication,  not  only  as  an  in- 
teresting reminiscence  well  worth  preserving,, 
but  as  valuable  for  its  suggestions,  in  refer- 
ence to  its  being,  in  former  times,  "  deemed  a 
good  thing  to  encourge  American  boys  to  ap- 
prentice themselves  to  useful  trades." 

J.  M.  E. 

Pew  people  of  the  present  day  know  how 
early  Philadelphia  became  the  seat  of  indus- 
trial enterprise.  Horace  J.  Smith,  of  George's- 
Hill  has  exhumed  the  records  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  manufacture  of  porcelain- 
ware,  in  South  wark,  Philadelphia,  in  1769. 

Messrs..  G.  Bounin  and  G.  A.  Morris  intro- 
duced this  manufacture,  and  not  only  so,  but 
they  showed  their  business  enterprise  by  ad- 
vertising their  undertaking  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette  and  the  Pennsylvania  JournaL 
And  they  not  only  advertised,  but  they  were- 
good,  sound,  anti-trades-union  men,  who  be- 
lieved in  giving  American  boys  every  chance- 
to  learn  a  good  trade.  Thus  one  of  their 
earliest  advertisements,  of  December,  29th,. 
1769, says : 

"  All  workmen  skilled  in  the  branches  of 
throwing,  turning,  modelling,  moulding, press- 
ing and  painting,  upon  application  to  the  pro- 
prietors, may  depend  on  encouragement  suit- 
able to  their  abilities ;  and  such  parents  as 
are  inclined  to  bind  their  children  apprentices- 
to  either  of  these  branches,  must  be  early  in 
their  application,  as  only  a  few  of  the  first 
offering  will  be  accepted  without  a  premium  p 
none  will  be  received  under  twelve  years  of 
age  or  upwards  of  fifteen.  All  orders  from 
the  country  or  other  provinces,  inclosed  in 


letters  post-paid  and  directed  to  The  China. 
Proprietors  in  Philadelphia,  will  be  faith- 
fully executed,  and  the  ware  warranted  equal 
to  any  in  goodness  and  cheapness  hitherto- 
manufactured  in  or  imported  from  England."" 
Another  later  advertisement  holds  out  still 
more  distinct  inducements  for  apprentices  to 
engage  in  the  new  branch  of  industry.  Ono 
of  them,  dated  April  16th,  1772,  says  : 

"  Wanted  by  the  proprietors  of  the  china 
manufactory,  in  Southwark,  several  appren- 
tices to  the  painting  branch,  a  proper  person 
being  engaged  to  instruct  them  ;  the  advan- 
tages resulting  to  poor  people,  by  embracing 
such  opportunity  of  bringing  their  children  up. 
creditably,  are  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked.. 
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Wanted  also,  several  apprentices  to  the  other 
branches,  of  equal  utility  and  benefit  to  chil- 
dren. None  will  be  received  under  indentures 
for  Jess  than  seven  years,  and  will  be  found 
during  that  term  in  every  necessary  befitting 
apprentices." 

Still  later  on,  we  find  these  enterprising 
potters  combining  with  their  demands  for  old 
bone  their  liberal  invitation  to  young  appren- 
tices: 

"Twenty  shillings  per  thousand,  and  no 
more  will  be  given  for  any  quantity  of  horses 
or  beeves  shank  bones,  whole  or  broken,  fif 
teen  shillings  for  hogs,  and  ten  shillings  for 
calves  and  sheep  (a  proportionable  price  for 
knuckle  bones)  delivered  at  the  china  factory 
in  Southwark. 

"N.  B.— The  capital  works  of  this  factory 
being  completed,  and  in  motion,  G.  Bounin 
and  G.  A.  Morris  desire  such  as  incline  to 
bind  their  children  apprentices  to  either  of 
the  branches,  will  be  speedy  in  their  applica- 
tion, as  but  few  more  will  be  received  with- 
out a  fee." 

This  interesting  reminiscence  of  Philadel- 
phia's early  manufactures,  which  we  derive 
from  the  Crockery  Journal,  a  weekly  organ  of 
the  American  potters,  published  in  New  York, 
gives  an  insight  into  the  good  spirit  which 
prevailed  among  the  men  who  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  our  great  industries.  In  those  days 
it  was  deemed  a  good  thing  to  encourage 
American  boys  to  apprentice  themselves  to 
useful  trades.  And  it  cannot  be  doubted  that, 
in  this,  as  in  some  other  respects,  the  men  of 
that  generation  were  wiser  than  those  who 
have  come  after  them. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
LOCAL  INFORMATION. 


OHIO  YEARLY  MEETING. 

From  an  account  of  this  meeting  furnished 
by  J.  Allen,  a  Western  Friend,  and  too 
lengthy  for  the  "local  columns,"  the  follow- 
ing abstracts  have  been  made  : 

"  Ohio  Yearly  Meetiog  was  established  in 
the  year  1813,  at  Short  Creek  meeting-house, 
Jefferson  county,  Ohio.  There  was  little  travel 
in  those  days,  except  on  horse-back.  Carriages 
were  not  common.  We  lived  twenty  miles 
from  the  meeting.  My  parents  and  some  of 
my  older  brothers  and  sisters  frequently  at- 
tended. 

"  The  old  house  becoming  too  small  to  ac- 
commodate the  Yearly  Meeting,  a  new  and 
commodious  one  was  erected  at  Mt.  Pleasant. 
The  first  meeting  I  attended  there  was  in 
1825.  At  that  time  this  large  house  was  not 
sufficient  to  accommodate  all  who  came  on 
public  days,  and  the  number  steadily  in- 
creased until  the  'separation.' 

"The  Yearly  Meeting  was  composed  of  four 


large  Quarterly  Meeting*,  viz.,  Short  Creek, 
Redstone,  Salem  and  Still  water.  The  latter  was 
made  up  of  five  Monthly  Meetings,  and  was 
held  alternately  at  Stillwater  and  Plainfield. 
At  the  time  of  the  separation,  this  Quarterly 
Meeting  was  about  equally  divided.  The 
other  branch  left  Plainfield  entirely,  and  held 
their  meetings  at  Stillwater. 

"  When  my  father  moved  to  Ohio  from 
Shenandoah  county,  Virginia,  which  was  in 
the  year  1811,  Plainfield  and  Flushing  con- 
stituted one  Monthly  Meeting.  In  a  few  years 
the  number  of  Friends  eo  increased  that  it 
became  necessary  to  establish  a  Monthly  Meet- 
ing at  each  place.  Since  the  division,  Plain- 
field  Meeting  has  decreased,  until  it  is  now 
but  a  mere  handful.  Our  home  was  near  the 
village  of  Wrightstown,  where  an  indulged 
meeting  was  held  in  a  log  school-house.  A 
brick  meeting-house  was  built  about  the  year 
1815,  and  a  Preparative  Meeting,  under  the 
name  of  Goshen,  established  as  a  branch  of 
Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting.  This  meeting 
continued  to  flourish  until  the  division,  after 
which  it  declined,  and  about  eight  years  ago 
ceased  to  exist. 

"Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  is  now  held  alter- 
nately at  Salem  and  Mt.  Pleasant.  Though, 
by  divisions,  removals  and  other  causes,  its 
number  is  greatly  reduced,  there  appears  to 
be  much  harmony  among  those  who  meet  to- 
gether to  transact  its  business.  R. 


^SCRAP  ^  ■ 

FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

I  offer  for  your  "  Scrap  "  column  the  follow- 
ing note,  just  received  from  a  beloved  Friend, 
who  has  nearly  completed  her  88th  year.  It 
was  written  on  her  return  home  after  the  late 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  and  gives  an 
encouraging  evidence  of  religious  vitality  or 
greenness  in  old  age.  J. 

I  write  to  tell  thee  sister  and  I  got  to  the 
depot  in  good  time  for  the  cars,  that  left  at 
4  o'clock,  and  found  several  of  our  friends  in 
company  homeward  bound.  Got  on  nicely 
to  M ,  where  we  found  George  waiting  our 
arrival  to  welcome  us  home.  I  feel  very 
thankful  to  say  we  are  all  well  as  usual. 

The  weather  is  quite  cool  to  day,  and  the 
fire  feels  very  comfortable.  I  was  at  our 
Meeting  on  First-day  ;  our  frieuds  who  at- 
tend with  us  were  there,  and  several  visitors, 
among  them  our  friend  L.  A.  W.,  also  two 
dear  young  friends,  S.  and  A.  Q., — very  lovely 
young  people.  I  believe  L.  A.  W.  expects 
to  remain  with  us  for  a  while. 

I  have  looked  back  over  our  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, and  feel  that  it  was  wonderfully  sustained 
from  day  to  day,  under  the  gathering  influ- 
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ence  of  that  Power  which  is  ever  ready  to  say, 
"  Peace,  be  still ;"  and  there  is  a  "  calm."  I 
thought  we  witnessed  that  feeling  several 
times  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  and  if  I 
have  a  right  feeling  there  is  nothing  to  fear 
the  good  "  Father  will  ever  be  found  on 
board  the  ship." 


Quarterly  and  Yearly  Meetings  are  both 
over,  and  I  have  heard  so  little  about  them 
that  I  can  hardly  realize  it.  Much  comfort 
has  been  derived  from  the  thought  that  Spirit 
fills  all  space,  and  that  its  visitations  are  to 
the  solitary  as  well  as  to  the  multitude,  and 
if  there  is  an  effort  to  keep  the  "  guest  cham- 
ber "  ready,  we  may  be  favored;  even  unex- 
pectedly, to  partake  of  the  crumbs  which  have 
fallen  and  been  gathered  from  the  Father's 
table  and  brought  us  by  the  Good  Spirit  in 
merciful  remembrance  of  our  needs.  I  was 
interested  in  the  editorial  report  in  the  last 
Friends'  Intelligencer,  and  want  to  see  the  re- 
mainder. 

I  suppose  thou  art  now  convened  with  those 
who  have  gathered  to  hold  a  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. May  the  presence  of  the  Head  of  the 
church  be  with  you  and  strengthen  the  chil- 
dren who  are  hungering  for  the  bread  of 
Life,  and  are  sometimes  disappointed  in  not 
receiving  it  from  human  instrumentality. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  29,  1875. 


Consistency.  —  Consistency  implies  that 
conformity  of  profession  with  action  by  which 
character  is  harmoniously  developed.  The 
only  being,  perhaps,  who  ever  attained  to  the 
completeness  of  consistency  in  human  action 
was  Jesus,  and  in  proportion  as  those  who 
profess  the  religion  which  He  taught  come 
into  any  measure  of  the  spirit  that  animated 
Him,  do  they  approach  the  ideal  manhood  of 
which  His  was  the  type ;  we  say  ideal  be- 
cause as  yet  it  is  only  an  aspiration,  though 
made  certain  of  attainment  in  this  sphere  of 
action  by  His  example,  and  by  the  intuitions 
of  many  others  whose  aims  have  brought 
them  nearest  to  its  fulfillment. 

While  consistency  requires  conformity  of 
action  to  profession,  it  in  no  sense  presupposes 
a  necessity  of  conforming  to  the  profession  of 
another,  unless  there  is  a  correspondence  of 
feeling  and  sympathy  ;  individually,  each 
mind  has  its  own  convictions,  and  the  highest 


and  best  in  each  is  represented  by  the  action 
that  responds  thereto. 

It  is  only  as  we  in  our  intercourse  with  one 
another  maintain  this  consistency,  that  our 
character  is  established,  and  we  have  the  con- 
fidence of  those  with  whom  we  associate. 

That  self-assertion  which,  regarding  the  in- 
dividuality of  another,  and  of  all  others,  yet 
maintains  its  own  with  firmness  and  candor, 
commands  the  respect  and  esteem  even  of 
those  who  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  object 
to  be  attained.  To  know  just  where  a  man 
stands,  and  to  be  able  to  count  on  his  un- 
flinching support  of  that  which  he  advocates, 
is  an  evidence  of  an  adherence  to  principle 
that  the  world  is  sadly  in  need  of  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

We  are  willing  to  believe  that  much  of  the 
inconsistency  which  now  abouuds  i3  the  re- 
sult of  thoughtlessness,  or  of  a  want  of  proper 
discrimination. 

Our  lives  must  conform  to  our  profession  if 
we  are  sincere,  and  it  is  because  this  is  de- 
manded that  many  upright  and  conscientious 
persons  stand  aloof  from  church-fellowship, 
preferring  to  act  out  individual  convictions 
rather  than  abridge  the  right  to  do  so  by  con- 
forming to  any  special  system  of  religious  be- 
lief. This  is  true  of  very  many  who  hold  the 
testimonies  professed  by  us  and  meet  with  us 
in  our  public  worship.  The  circumscribing 
conditions  that  our  discipline  imposes,  restrain 
from  a  participation  in  many  things  that  are 
in  themselves  harmless,  but  which  stand  in 
the  way  of  consistent  adherence  to  some  of 
our  testimonies.  These  restrictions,  doubt- 
less, are  at  times  felt  to  be  burthens  that 
ought  to  be  removed,  but  which  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  as  necessary  and  wholesome  for  the 
Society  as  a  whole. 

Consistency  calls  for  a  conformity  of  action 
to  the  creed  or  profession  we  make ;  any  de- 
parture from  the  line  of  declared  duty,  as 
laid  down  in  the  Queries,  compromises  us  in 
the  strict  sense  of  obligation,  and  we  become 
amenable  thereto.  If  there  is  on  our  part  an 
unwillingness  to  yield  so  much  of  individual 
freedom  as  these  Queries  claim,  we  cannot  be 
their  consistent  exponents.  This  is  emphat- 
ically true  of  those  who  hold  positions  of  trust 
or  confidence  among  us.    Care  being  taken 
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that  no  one  in  his  or  her  absence  receives  an 
appointment,  and  each  being  at  liberty  to  ac- 
cept or  decline  when  it  is  proposed,  the  ac- 
ceptance imposes  certain  restraints  that  did 
not  previously  exist ;— the  measure  of  time 
that  it  requires  to  perform  the  new  duties  is  no 
longer  ours  ;  we  have  consented  that  it  shall 
be  the  property  of  the  meeting.  More  than 
this,  the  office  or  position  of  trust  which  we 
accept  demands  fidelity  to  the  cause  which 
we  have  suffered  ourselves  to  be  appointed  to 
maintain;  the  act  being  voluntary  on  our 
part,  we  are  bound  to  hold  the  position  in 
good  faith,  and  to  submit  to  such  restraints 
on  individual  freedom  as  is  called  for.  We 
cannot  consistently  say  we  are  free  to  do  or 
not  to  do,  since  by  a  voluntary  act  we  are 
no  longer  our  own.  This  is  what  Jesus  meant 
when  He  said,  "  He  that  is  greatest  among 
you  shall  be  your  servant." 

Consistency  also  represents  the  fitness  of 
things  ;  it  is  a  virtue  that  needs  to  be  put  in 
practice  in  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  every- 
day life.  It  implies  the  degree  of  stability 
attained,  and  determines  the  hold  that  con- 
victions have  upon  individuality.  It  is  com- 
patible with  the  highest  sense  of  the  rights  of 
others,  and  is  truest  and  best  when  it  accords 
to  them  all  that  it  claims  for  itself. 

Notice. — I  hereby  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  $56  additional  for  B.  Jones,  $50  of  which 
was  from  a  New  York  Friend.  The  amount 
has  been  forwarded  to  him.         S.  R.  R. 


MARRIED. 

KINDT  KESTER. — Oq  Fifth-day,  the  29th  of 
«nSpr   tlT'  18?5;  ar!  the  re8idence  °'  John  Kester, 

r  k-J^  ure  ofA  Darbv  Monthlr  Meeti»e>  Robert 

C.  Kindt  to  Mary  Anna  Keater. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
APPEAL  FOR  AID. 

The  undersigned,  being  in  a  position  to 
know  and  appreciate  something  of  the  intense 
suffering  caused  by  the  recent  fire  at  Osceola, 
Pa.,  are  willing  to  receive  contributions  of 
anything  for  their  relief,  which  shall  be 
promptly  forwarded  and  judiciously  distribu- 
ted. 

Money  or  clothing  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived. It  is  a  cold  and  chilly  region,  and 
winter  clothing  (not  forgetting  that  suitable 
for  women  and  children),  which  many  families 
are  about  to  pack  away  for  the  summer,  will 
find  an  appropriate  place  there  and  be  espec- 
ially acceptable.  J.  M.  Ellis  &  Son, 
325  Walnut  st.,  or  606  N.  Seventh. 

Philadelphia,  Fifth  mo.  22d,  1875. 


DIED. 

BETTS.  On  the  1st  of  Fifth  mo.,  1875,  at  the 
residence  of  his  daughter,  Sarah  B.  Michener,  New 
Hope,  Pa.,  William  Belts,  Sr.,  in  the  89th  vear  of 
his  age;  a  member  of  Buckingham  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, Bucks  county,  Pa. 

COATES.— At  his  residpnce,  York  county,  Pa.,  on 
the  8th  of  Fifth  mo.,  1875,  George  Coatee,  in  th«- 
86th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Fawn  Particular 
and  Deer  Creek  Monthly  Meetings. 

SMEDLEY. — Of  paralysis,  Third  mo.  22d,  1875, 
Nathan  Smedley,  aged  65  years  ;  a  member  of  Phil- 
adelphia Monthly  Meeting. 

STUBBS— At  his  residence,  Fulton  township, 
Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th 
of  Fourth  mo,  1875,  Vincent  Stubbs,  in  the  79th 
year  of  his  age. 

In  the  removal  of  this  worthy  Friend  another 
place  is  made  vacant  in  the  Meeting  and  in  the  fam- 
ily, where  his  loss  will  be  greatly  felt.  He  was  re- 
ceived into  membership  with  Friends  soon  after  he 
was  21  years  of  age;  and,  while  industrious  in  his 
outward  calling,  he  was  diligent  in  attending  meet- 
ings for  worship  and  discipline,  and  careful  to  take 
his  family  with  him.  Concerned  for  the  maintenance 
of  our  testimonies  and  the  welfare  of  Society,  he 
was  often  appointed  to  important  services  in  meet- 
ings, and  for  nearly  twenty-five  years  he  filled  the 
station  of  an  approved  Elder  of  Little  Britain  Month- 
ly Meeting.  His  integrity  and  good  judgment  fitted 
him  for  much  usefulness  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
he  was  highly  esteemed  throughout  the  large  circle 
of  Friends  and  others  in  which  he  lived  and  moved. 
Cheerful  in  disposition,  he  enjoyed  the  iriendly 
visit  and  the  social  mingling,  and  his  home  was  the 
abode  of  hospitality  and  kindness.  In  him  the 
stranger  and  the  needy  found  a  friend. 

While  he  was  not  free  from  the  infirmities  of  the 
flesh,  he  acknowledged  much  to  be  thankful  for  in 
the  gracious  dealings  of  the  good  Father  with  him. 
After  a  few  days'  illness  of  pneumonia,  hi9  long, 
active  ard  upright  life  was  terminated  in  a  calm 
and  peaceful  close.  The  funeral  was  held  at  Little 
Britain  Meeting-house  on  the  following  First-day 
morning,  at  the  usual  meeting  hour,  where  a  large 
concourse  of  friends  and  neighbors  assembled,  and 
impressive  testimony  was  given  forth  appropriate 
to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 

WEBB. — At  his  residence,  York  county,  Pa.,  on 
the  6th  of  Fifth  mo.,  1875,  Richard  Webb,  in  the 
84th  year  of  bis  age  ;  a  member  of  Fawn  Particular 
and  Deer  Creek  Monthly  Meetings.  He  haves  sur- 
viving descendants,  thirteen  children,  fifty  grand- 
children and  twenty-five  great-grandchildren. 


We  fancy  that  our  afflictions  are  sent  us 
directly  and  immediately  from  above  ;  gome- 
times  we  think  it  in  pity  and  contrition,  but 
oftener  in  moroseness  and  discontent.  It 
would,  however,  be  well  if  we  attempted  to 
trace  the  causes  of  them.  We  should  prob- 
ably find  their  origin  in  some  region  of  the 
heart  which  we  never  had  well  explored,  or 
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in  which  we  had  secretly  deposited  our  worst 
indulgences  The  clouds  that  intercept  the 
heavens  from  us  come  not  from  the  heavens, 
but  from  the  earth. —  Walter  S.  Landor. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
No.  49. 

(Continued  from  page  206.) 


IN  UPPER  EGYPT. 

The  First  Cataract  of  the  Nile  is  580  miles 
from  Cairo,  and  730  from  the  Mediterranean. 
The  products  of  Central  Africa,  such  as  ivory, 
gum  arabic,  ostrich  feathers,  skins,  &c,  which 
have  been  brought  across  the  desert  and  down 
the  Nile,  are  unshipped  above  the  First  Cat- 
aract, and  brought  on  camels  to  Assooan, 
where  they  are  reshipped  for  Cairo.  Accord- 
ingly* this  place  has  a  degree  of  commercial 
activity  beyond  any  other  town  on  the  river, 
and  here  we  see  many  specimens  of  the  va- 
rieties of  the  African  race.  Ebony-colored 
merchants  are  ready  for  us,  and  offer  us  ebony- 
clubs,  ostrich  feathers  of  many  tints,  neat  and 
strong  wicker  baskets,  leather  girdles  of 
fringe,  which  they  call  "  Madame  Nubian," 
the  simple  costume  of  Nubian  ladies,  and 
silver  rings,  bracelets  and  necklaces.  The 
pretty  plumes  look  attractive,  and  the  mer- 
chants are  very  desirous  to  sell,  making  won- 
derful concessions  to  the  hesitating  buyer,  and 
laughing  with  much  good  humor  when  disap- 
pointed. I  find  they  have  a  great  desire  for 
barter,  and  are  willing  and  anxious  to  ex- 
change their  stores  for  such  articles  as  they 
see  in  our  possession.  The  bazaars  are  crowded 
and  very  lively,  but  the  supply  of  characteristic 
wares  is  not  very  abundant ;  the  scarcity  ow- 
ing, I  suppose,  to  the  large  number  of  visitors 
which  the  merry  north  wind  has  wafted  to 
the  Cataract. 

Assooan  occupies  the  site  of  the  Syene  of 
the  ancients,  and  was  the  seat  of  an  early 
Christian  bishopric  ;  but  it  contains  very 
few  mementoes  of  its  former  history.  From 
its  granite  quarries  came  the  great  colossal 
statue  of  Rameses  the  Great,  and  all  the  many 
obelisks  of  Egypt,  and,  in  the  vicinity,  one 
obeiisk  still  remains  hewn  out  of  the  parent 
rock,  but  never  removed  to  its  destination,  or 
rather  its  destination  was  never  to  be  removed. 
It  was  probably  the  last  of  its  race. 

One  observant  and  philosophical  traveler 
suggests  that  the  islands,  quarries  and  crags 
along  the  river-side,  all  seem  either  like  gro- 
tesque colossal  figures,  sitting  with  their  grim 
features  carved  out  againt  the  sky,  their  vast 
limbs  often  smoothed  by  the  inundations  of 
successive  ages ;  or  else  like  the  same  statues 


broken  to  pieces,  as  we  saw  at  Thebes.  "  On< 
can  quite  imagine,"  he  says,  "  how,  in  the  day? 
when  power  was  will  and  will  was  powerj 
Rameses,  returning  from  his  Ethiopian  con  J 
quests,  should  say,  1  Here  is  the  stone,  hare 
and  glittering,  from  which  my  statue  shall  hi 
hewn  ;  and  here  is  the  model  after  which  i 
shall  be  fashioned.'  " 

It  is  related  that  Herodotus  was  told  \ 
strange  story  by  the  Treasurer  at  Sais,  thai 
at  this  place  there  were  two  mountains  run- 
ning up  into  sharp  peaks,  called  Crophi  and 
Morphi,  between  which  were  the  sources  of 
the  Nile,  from  which  it  flowed  northward? 
into  Egypt,  and  southward,  on  the  other  hand, 
into  Ethiopia.  But  when  he  visited  the  spot 
to  verify  or  disprove  the  story,  he  found  only 
the  violent  rapids  and  eddies  of  the  Cataracts, 

On  the  afternoon  after  our  arrival,  on  the 
25th,  we  visited  the  island  of  Elephantine, 
immediately  opposite  Assooan.  The  northern 
end  is  covered  with  palms  and  with  rich  veg- 
etation of  various  kinds,  from  which  circum- 
stance it  is  called,  in  Arabic,  "the  Island  of 
Flowers,"  while  the  southern  part  contains  ex- 
tensive ruins ;  but  these  remains  are  so  far 
advanced  in  decay  that  they  are  of  very  little 
interest  to  the  casual  observer.  There  were 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  Quay,  a  few  broken 
columns  and.  a  badly  cut  statue  of  Menephtah, 
the  son  of  Rameses  II.  But  the  tourist  who  is 
at  all  pressed  for  time  would  miss  very  little 
by  passing  Elephantine  by  with  only  a  very 
superficial  inspection. 

The  next  morning  we  rose  rather  early,  in 
order  to  devote  a  long  day  to  the  Island  of 
Philse,  five  miles  southward. 

For  this  trip,  some  of  our  company  em- 
barked upon  the  ship  of  the  desert,  while 
others  preferred  the  humble  and  patient  don- 
key to  the  far  loftier  dromedary.  The  saddle 
of  the  dromedary  is  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully made,  having  curiously-carved  wooden 
posts  in  front  and  behind,  which  keep  guard 
over  a  seat  as  little  adapted  to  human  needs, 
I  should  think,  as  could  well  be  imagined. 
But  plenty  of  rugs  and  shawls  supplement 
the  rough  throne,  and  then  the  adventurous 
travelers  seat  themselves  on  the  piteously 
complaining  beasts  who  kneel  upon  the  sands 
to  receive  them.  The  cry  of  the  camel  is 
most  peculiar  and  indescribable,  as  well  as 
unaccountable.  They  began  to  lament  as 
soon  as  they  knelt  on  the  sand,  and  continued 
their  wailing  cries  till  they  had  each  received  j 
a  passenger,  had  risen  and  commenced  their 
walk  to  Philse.  "  What  is  worse  than  the  | 
cry  of  a  camel  ?"  is  the  conundrum  now  pro- 
posed for  solution — and  the  answer  is,  very  j 
evidently,  "  The  cry  of  six  camels!"  Why  ; 
the  mighty  creature  should  complain  so  ve- 
hemently, on  receiving  a  slender  little  gentle- 
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lan  or  a  perfectly  harmless  lady  on  his  lofty 
ack,  must  remain  a  mystery. 

Our  way  lies  through  the  ruins  of  the  old 
ity  of  Syene,  and  past  a  vast  number  of 
smbs,  which  give  evidence  of  the  multitudes 
rho  have  ended  their  days  in  this  vicinity, 
iheiks  and  saints  have  here  their  domed 
epulchres ;  and  here,  by  means  of  an  oft  re- 
lated inscription,  they  bear  witness  "  That 
here  is  no  deity  but  God  alone ;  He  has  no 
fartner ;  and  Mohammed  is  the  servant  and 
postle  of  God." 

An  hour's  ride  brings  us  to  the  point  of  the 
iver  near  Philse,  whence  a  ferry-boat,  pro- 
filed by  poling,  takes  us  first  to  the  island 
f  Biggeh,  where  is  a  small  Ptolemaic  temple 
ledicated  to  the  goddess  Ather,  the  Egyptian 
iTenus.  A  red  granite  statue  of  Amunoph  II 
ndicates  that  the  Ptolemaic  edifice  succeeded 
me  much  more  ancient,  and  the  Roman 
Lrches  standing  in  some  places  are  said  to  be 
•emains  of  the  work  of  the  early  Christians, 
vho,  at  one  time,  occupied  both  this  island 
md  Philse,  converting  the  temples  into 
jhurches,  and  concealing,  with  a  coat  of  clay 
)r  mortar,  the  objects  of  heathen  adoration. 
But  the  principal  attraction  here  is  the  fine 
new  from  the  rocky  heights  of  the  more  in- 
teresting island  and  Temple  of  Philse,  to 
tfhich  we  were  very  soon  taken.  The  name 
Philse  expresses  its  situation,  the  "  Pilek,"  or 
frontier  between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  It  is 
;he  only  flat  island  of  the  many  among  which 
:he  Nile  here  finds  its  course.  'We  are  now 
)n  the  spot  which  is  generally  considered  to 
present  the  finest  scenery  to  be  found  on  the 
Nile.  The  ruins  are  of  comparatively  mod- 
ern date,  Nectanebo  II,  of  the  XXXth  Dy- 
aasty  (361  B.  C),  being  the  earliest  name 
found. 

The  principal  building  is  a  Temple  of  Isis, 
the  work  of  the  Ptolemies,  a  beautifully-pic- 
turesque edifice,  combining  the  massive  gran- 
deur of  old  Egypt  with  the  elegant  variety  of 
decoration  which  belongs  to  later  days.  We 
mount  the  lofty  propylon  tower,  and  look 
out  on  the  fertile  isle  with  its  feathery  palms 
and  blooming  fields,  the  grim  monster-like 
rocks  of  firm  polished  granite,  which  frown 
around  and  upon  the  murmurous  river  god, 
who  rushes  onward  evermore  with  his  wealth 
of  life-giving  waters.  On  the  exterior  face 
of  the  propylon,  near  the  bottom,  he  is  pic- 
tured as  a  beneficent  giant,  bearing  various 
emblems,  on  which  are  the  names  of  different 
towns  and  districts  of  Egypt.  We  wandered 
through  many  halls,  some  light  and  open  to 
the  day,  and  others  having  a  sepulchre  like 
obscurity,  and  the  walls  of  all  richly  and 
elaborately  chiseled  with  representations  of 
Egyptian  mythology  and  Egyptian  triumphs. 
The  ludicrously  grotesque  is  not  wanting  in 


the  colossal  bas-reliefs  of  kings  seizing  piteous> 
captives  by  the  hair  of  their  heads,  and  these 
kings,  as  we  know,  all  guiltless  of  conquest., 
living  luxurious  or  scholarly  lives  among  the 
palaces  and  temples  of  Alexandria.  Many 
of  the  great  columns  are  quite  perfect,  retain- 
ing, at  the  upper  part,  much  of  the  bright 
coloring  of  the  original  decoration,  and  hav- 
ing beautiful  capitals  of  the  lotus,  the  papyrus- 
and  the  palm,  quite  indescribable  in  their 
elaboration.  Osiris,  the  embodiment  of  the 
Divine  Goodness  and  judge  of  the  dead,  and 
Isis,  his  royal  wife  and  sister,  are  here  hon 
ored  with  countless  sculptures. 

The  most  remarkable  and  interesting  of  these 
we  found  in  a  very  small  but  well-lighted 
room  up  one  flight  of  stairs.  The  allegorical 
history  of  Osiris,  the  Egyptians  considered 
the  most  solemn  mystery  of  their  religion. 
Osiris,  Seth,  Isis  and  Nepthys  were  the  child- 
ren of  Saturn  and  Rhea  (Seb  and  Net})*' 
Osiris  represented  the  Divine  Goodness,  an'! 
Seth  the  spirit  of  evil  and  were  both  adored 
throughout  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  in  the 
earlier  time3,  since  both  good  and  evil  were 
supposed  to  be  necessary  accompaniments  or 
human  existence.  In  later  days,  the  square- 
eared  Seth  was  hammered  out  of  the  sacred 
sculptures,  and  he  was  branded  as  the  enemy 
of  Osiris.  The  gracious  and  beloved  Spirit 
of  Divine  Love  comes  personally  upon  earth 
and  dwells  with  man,  with  the  title  of  "man- 
ifester  of  good  and  truth;  is  slain  by  tin 
malice  of  the  evil  one,  is  embalmed,  buried, 
and  then  gradually  restored  to  life  and  as- 
sumes his  office  as  judge  of  the  dead,  th< 
great  deity  of  the  future  life. 

The  people  looked  forward  joyfully  to  being 
received  into  the  company  of  the  Divine  Good 
ness  at  the  final  judgment;  and  the  privilege 
of  being  called  by  his  name  was  their  highest 
aspiration. 

After  death,  all  men  were  equal,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Wilkinson,  if  divine  honors  were 
paid  to  the  departed,  they  were  not  in  worship- 
of  a  man  translated  to  the  order  of  the  gods, 
but  of  that  particular  portion  of  the  Divine 
essence  which  constituted  the  soul  of  each  in- 
dividual, and  returned  to  the  Deity  after 
death.  "  Everyone,  therefore,  whose  virtuous 
life  entitled  him  to  admission  into  the  regions 
of  the  blessed,  was  supposed  to  be  again  uni- 
ted to  the  Deity,  of  whom  he  was  an  emana- 
tion ;  and,  with  the  emblem  of  Thmei,  pur- 
porting that  he  was  judged  or  justified,  he  re- 
ceived the  holy  name  of  Osiris." 

Originally,  or  in  its  greatest  purity,  the 
Egyptian  theology  taught  the  unity  of  bod. 
and  also  taught  that  He  waste  be  "worshipped 
in  silence  "  But  they  individualized  the  Di- 
vine attributes,  and  as  we  now  speak  ot  Him 
as  the  Almighty,  the  Merciful,  the  EverlasU 
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ing,  they  gave  to  his  various  attributes  a  par- 
ticular name,  and  these  became  to  the  igno- 
rant distinct  gods. 

>  The  priesthood,  for  selfish  purposes,  it  is  be 
lieved,  encouraged  faith  in  superstitious  le- 
gends they  knew  to  be  untrue,  and  abuses 
crept  in,  the  mind  became  enslaved  and  the 
Egyptians,  laying  aside  the  guidance  of  rea- 
son, gave  way  to  gross  superstition.  Says 
Wilkinson  :  "  It  was  to  liberate  mankind  from 
the  dark  superstitions,  in  which  the  selfish 
priesthood  of  those  days  had  kept  the  world, 
that  Moses  received  his  grand  and  important 
mission.  Men  were  taught  by  him  to  offer 
their  prayers  directly  to  the  Deity,  without 
the  necessity  of  depending  on  a  frail  mortal, 
like  themselves,  for  his  pretended  intercession 
isdth  One  equally  accessible  to  all,  and  they 
learned  that  heaven  was  not  to  be  purchased 
by  money  paid  to  the  cupidity  of  a  privileged 
class." 

We  lunched  amid  the  majestic  pillars  of  a 
building  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island, 
which  is  absurdly  called  "Pharaoh's  bed." 
It  is  of  the  times  of  the  Ptolemies  and  the 
Csesars,  and  seems  to  have  been  placed  here 
'On  an  exposed  situation,  with  elongated  pro- 
portions, that  it  might  show  grandly  from  the 
river.  A  strong  wind  swept  clouds  of  dust 
through  the  forsaken  temple,  and  we  were 
forced  to  separate  and  take  our  refreshment 
in  nooks  and  corners,  wherever  a  little  shelter 
wras  attainable,  instead  of  placing  ourselves 
triumphantly  in  the  midst  of  the  lofty  and 
spacious  rectangle,  and  fancying  ourselves 
feeding  at  the  very  table  of  the  gods  of 
Egypt. 

The  ruin  of  this  Ptolemaic  temple  to  Isis, 
Is  ascribed  to  the  Emperor  Justinian,  but  from 
the  Greek  inscriptions  on  the  walls  of  the 
propylon,  and  from  one  in  the  chamber  of 
Oairis  on  the  terrace,  it  is  found  that  the  wor- 
ship of  Isis  and  Osiris  was  carried  on  in  Phi- 
Ise  as  late  as  A.  D.  453,  more  than  70  years 
-after  the  Edict  of  Theodosius  abolishing  the 
Egyptian  religion. 

And  now,  having  wandered  through  and 
through  the  ruins  of  Philse,  having  been  duly 
wearied  with  the  appeals  of  countless  beggars 
who  dwell  amid  the  desolations  and  reap  a 
scanty  harvest  from  the  alms  of  tender-hearted 
tourists,  we  return  to  the  mainland,  resume 
our  cameJs  and  donkeys,  and  bid  a  long  adieu 
to  this  picturesque  and  most  interesting  spot — 
a  spot  long  to  be  remembered.  On  our  way 
home,  we  dismount,  and  are  led  over  sand  and 
rock  a  considerable  distance  to  the  bank  of 
the  liver,  in  order  to  get  a  view  of  the  rapids 
and  foaming  torrents  which  give  so  much  la- 
bor to  the  navigators  of  the  Nile.  It  is  not 
a  very  impressive  scene  ;  the  rapids  of  the  St. 
Xawrence  are  far  more  terrific,  but  the  chan- 


nel is  narrow  and  the  stream  impeded  wit! 
great  irregular  masses  of  rock  which  make  th 
ascent  or  descent  perilous,  except  with  the  ul 
most  precaution. 

We  are  not  permitted  long  to  meditat 
calmly  on  the  course  of  the  troubled  waten 
whose  roaring  voice  resounds  among  the  hills 
for  a  colony  of  aquatic  creatures  of  the  Ara 
race  come  down  the  boiling  torrent  on  logs 
paddling  themselves  with  their  hands  to  th 
bank  on  which  we  are  resting,  clambering  u 
into  our  very  midst,  and  demanding  bad 
sheesh.  They  have  performed  the  perilou 
feat  for  our  enjoyment  and  hope  we  will  b 
pleased  with  it  so  much  as  to  be  willing  to  pa 
them ;  but  they  are  far  too  many  to  be  aj 
peased  in  this  way,  so  we  beat  a  retreat. 

A  young  Englishman,  fourteen  years  ag< 
attempted  to  swim  down  the  river  on  a  log  a 
the  Arabs  do,  but  lost  his  life  in  the  attemp 
proving  that  it  is  indeed  a  notable  trial  c 
skill  and  strength,  but  too  hazardous  to  b 
thoughtlessly  attempted. 

By  another  divergence,  we  visit  the  famod 
quarries  whence  were  hewn  obelisks  and  st£ 
tues  in  former  days,  and  where  we  may  se 
the  mighty  mass  of  rock  which  was  to  ha^v 
added  one  more  to  the  granite  memorial  pi 
lars  of  Egypt.  We  may  imagine  that  th! 
times  of  national  glory  and  of  unwaverin 
faith  had  passed  away,  and  men  lost  all  an 
bition  to  uprear  the  great  monolith  to  glorif 
princes  whom  they  had  ceased  to  revere,  q 
gods  in  whom  they  had  lost  trust,  and  so  thi 
unfinished  obelisk  lies  yet  prone,  bound  by  th 
powerful  ties  of  kindred  to  the  parent  rocl 

Returning  to  the  dahabeah,  we  find  ou 
reis  wishes  to  start  on  the  downward  voyag 
to  night,  and  we  take  hasty  farewells  of  friend 
who  intend  to  explore  the  Nubian  Nile;  a  las 
look  at  green  Elephantine,  and  at  the  bus 
town  of  Assouan ;  make  our  final  purchase 
of  African  treasures  and  retire  to  await  th 
falling  of  the  wind  and  the  arising  of  thj 
Southern  Cross,  visible  in  the  early  mornin 
in  this  latitude. 

At  4  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  27tl 
we  are  aroused  by  a  friendly  watcher,  wh 
announces  that  the  Cross  is  now  to  be  see 
near  the  southern  horizon.  We  ascend  to  th 
deck  and  there  sure  enough  is  the  famou 
quadrangle  so  often  the  theme  of  the  poet  an 
the  poetic  voyager.  It  is  very  easily  recog 
nized  by  remembered  description,  for  we  hav 
no  chart  of  the  heavens,  though  the  group  i 
neither  brilliant  nor  striking,  not  any  of  th 
stars  being  of  the  first  magnitude.  But  it  hat 
sufficient  isolation  to  make  it  a  very  convenj 
ent  constellation  as  a  way  mark  in  the  uppei 
deep,  and  I  was  most  happy  to  make  its  a< 
quaintance. 

We  are  now  very  near  the  tropics,  indeec 
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e  ancients  considered  Syene  as  the  northern 
mit,  since  the  sun  at  noonday  on  the  summer 
ilstice  was  seen  reflected  in  a  deep  well  at 
lis  place.  But  no  one  can  now  point  out 
le  well,  and  mathematicians  have  determined 
tat  the  northern  tropic  line  is  yet  a  little 
irther  south. 

Though  a  half  moon  was  shedding  its  radi- 
Qce  over  the  earth,  we  were  struck  with  as- 
nishment  by  the  splendor  of  the  Morning 
tar — the  Phosphor  of  the  ancients.  The  Sun 
as  a  god,  the  Moon  was  a  god,  the  river  was 
god,  and  the  glorious  neighbor  world,  as  she 
niled  down  upon  the  Earth,  announcing  the 
oming  of  the  dawn,  was  a  beautiful  and  be- 
eficent  emanation  of  Deity — the  goddess  of 
jOve.  This  morning  she  cast  a  broad  beam 
jf  radiance  over  the  rippling  river,  and  seemed, 
thought,  to  have  fourfold  the  size  and  inten- 
ity  of  her  ordinary  appearing  in  our  skies. 

S.  R. 

Second  month,  1st,  1875. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
DR.  THOMAS'  HISTORICAL  LECTURES. 

THE  CRUSADES. 


It  is  a  difficult  point  in  history  to  separate 
vhat  is  essential  and  what  is  non-essential. 
Che  question  is,  whether  the  religious  senti- 
injoent  is  sincere  ;  it  is  a  very  important  thing 
mi  hat  it  be  well  directed.    The  Mohammedans 
f](vere  pressing  upon  the  world.    If  the  nations 
oil)f  Europe  had  been  divided,  it  is  probable 
he  Mohammedans  would  have  overrun  the 
thihe  continent.    It  was  necessary  that  the 
^fanaticism  of  the  East  should  be  opposed  by 
)ui  ;he  fanaticism  of  the  West.    Gregory  VI,  as 
igUus  letters  show,  had  a  very  religious  mind, 
id  He  thought  if  he  strengthened  the  Church 
as  le  strengthened  the  State.    He  sent  mission- 
aries into  Britain,  and  through  his  influence 
civilization  was  increased.    After  his  death, 
Urban  II  succeeded  to  the  papal  chair.  He 
presided  over  the  first  Crusade. 

Peter,  the  hermit,  was  a  man  of  great 
judgment.  He  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  saw  the  oppression  that  was 
endured  by  the  native  Christians  as  well  as  the 
pilgrims.  He  returned  to  Europe  and  aroused 
the  Church.  Ambassadors  were  summoned 
to  meet  at  a  small  town  on  the  river  Po  to 
consult  what  could  be  done  to  preserve  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  The  ambassadors  from 
Alexis  of  Constantinople  implored  them  to 
come  to  his  assistance.  This  council  was  ad- 
journed to  meet  at  Claremont,  in  the  south  of 
France.  The  Pope  himself  attended  this 
council,  and  addressed  the  vast  assembly. 
He  created  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  declar- 
ing that  "  God  wills  it ;"  and  that  became  the 
watchword.  Thousands  fell  upon  their  knees 
and  demanded  to  be  admitted  into  the  ranks. 


A  red  cross,  worn  on  the  right  shoulder,  was 
the  badge  of  the  brotherhood.  From  this  they 
were  called  Crusaders. 

Peter,  the  hermit,  had  gone  over  all  En- 
rope,  barefooted  and  bareheaded,  and  melted 
the  people  to  tears.  In  their  zeal  they  set  out 
to  the  number  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand,  w  ith 
out  making  any  preparations.  With  do 
knowledge  of  geography,  they  attempted  to 
go  through  Hungary  to  Constantinople. 
King  Alexis  provided  for  their  wants;  hut 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  plunder,  and  they 
were  very  much  slandered.  Peter  became 
disgusted,  and  left  them. 

Godfrey,  of  Bouillon,  with  a  vast  army  of 
well-appointed  knights,  marched  to  Constan- 
tinople. He  was  a  great  leader.  Hugh,  a 
brother  of  the  French  king,  and  Bohemond, 
the  boldest  of  them  all,  with  his  nephew, 
Tancred,  set  out  from  Venice  by  sea. 

Raymond,  of  Toulouse,  was  another  cele- 
brated leader.  Godfrey  was  almost  the  only 
one  of  the  leaders  who  went  with  sincere  mo- 
tives There  was  a  great  amount  of  folly, 
but  there  was  also  much  earnestness.  God- 
frey and  his  army  were  provided  to  pay  for 
whatever  they  wanted.  His  arrival  at  Con- 
stantinople alarmed  Alexis,  but,  by  intimida- 
tion and  entreaty,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
furnish  him  with  boats  to  cross  into  Asia. 

Here  Dr.  Thomas  gave  a  glowing  descrip- 
tion of  the  approach  to  Constantinople  from 
the  Sea  of  Marmora.  He  spoke  of*  the  cy- 
press-trees that,  unlike  anything  seen  in  this 
country,  reach  to  the  height  of  from  100  | 
120  feet  with  foliage  of  the  deepest  green,  of 
its  situation  on  a  peninsula  on  a  little  branch 
of  the  Bosphorus,  called  the  Golden  Horn 
and  of  its  easy  defence  and  attractive  scenery. 

Resuming  the  historical  narrative,  Dr. 
Thomas  continued  : 

"  When  the  Crusaders  first  passed  into 
Asia  they  besieged  the  city  of  Nice,  50  miles 
distant  from  Constantinople,  which  after  sev- 
eral months  was  captured.  Fifty  or  sixty 
miles  farther  on,  another  engagement  t  ton 
place.  Thence  they  passed  on  to  Antioch 
the  third  great  city  of  the  Syrian  kings.  1 1 
wa3  here  that  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ 
were  first  called  Christians.  After  investing 
Antioch  for  nine  months  it  was  captured  by 
stratagem.  Great  cruelties  were  practised  ou 
its  inhabitants.  Scarcely  had  the  Crusaders 
obtained  possession  before  Kerboa  came  from 
Mosul,  a  city  near  Nineveh,  with  a  great 
army  (Muslin  gets  its  name  from  Mosul). 
He  invested  the  city.  Here  the  power  of 
fanaticism  was  illustrated.  The  Crusaders 
in  a  short  time  became  so  reduced  by  famine 
that  their  destruction  seemed  inevitable.  A 
monk,,realizing  the  situation  of  the  Christian 
army,  declared  that  the  Saviour  had  appeared 
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to  him  in  a  dream,  and  told  him  to  dig  in  a 
•certain  place,  where  would  be  found  a  lance, 
which,  if  borne  before  their  army,  they  would 
be  victorious.  The  lance  was  found  in  the 
place  designated,  which  produced  such  en- 
thusiasm that  the  troop3  sallied  forth,  and 
put  to  flight  the  besiegers,  by  which  means 
the  road  to  Jerusalem  was  opened  to  them. 
The  different  leaders  went  hither  and  thither, 
till  Godfrey  had  but  few  remaining  for  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem.  When  the  Crusaders 
€rst  beheld  the  towers  of  the  city,  some  dis- 
mounted from  their  horses  and  took  off  their 
shoes,  walking  barefoot  over  what  to  them 
seemed  holy  ground.  After  several  months 
of  siege,  Godfrey  was  the  first  to  enter  the 
city ;  this  was  in  1099.  Great  atrocities  were 
•committed. 

Godfrey  was  appointed  king,  but  refused  to 
wear  a  royal  crown  on  the  spot  that  the  Sav- 
iour had  worn  a  crown  of  thorns.  He  took 
the  title  of  Baron  and  Defender  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  He  was  a  man  of  noble  charac- 
ter. This  ended  the  first  Crusade ;  there  were 
.seven  in  all. 

In  the  second  Crusade  crowned  heads  took 
part.  Richard  of  England  took  part  in  the 
third.  The  Saracens  conceived  a  great  re- 
spect for  him.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  represen- 
tations are  superior  to  that  of  any  historian. 
His  great  imagination  enabled  him  to  enter 
into  the  conditions  of  society  at  that  period. 
Saladin  was  at  the  head  of  the  Moslem  army. 

The  fourth  Crusade  was  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all.  Alexius,  whose  father  had  been 
dethroned  by  his  brother  Thibaut,  appealed 
to  the  Crusaders  for  assistance  against  the 
usurper.  Dandolo  of  Venice,  who  was  blind, 
undertook  to  manage  the  Crusaders.  He  at- 
tacked Constantinople,  took  the  city,  and  re- 
instated the  king. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  Crusades  were  con- 
ducted by  Louis  of  France.  He  landed  a 
large  army  in  Egypt.  Sickness  and  reverses 
led  to  failure.  Louis  would  not  leave  his 
people.  He  was  taken  prisoner  and  after- 
wards released  by  the  payment  of  a  large 
ransom.  Louis  again  landed  in  Egypt,  where 
he  with  many  of  his  followers  died.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  French  leaders  returned  home. 

The  first  Crusade  accomplished  all  that  was 
required.  One  of  the  greatest  effects  of  the 
Crusade3,  was  bringing  the  Europeans  in  con- 
tact with  the  Saracens,  by  which  they  became 
better  acquainted. 


4i  Continue  to  wish  to  be  simply  what  you 
are,  and  give  the  preference  to  naught  else 
upon  earth."  Be  satisfied  "  to  do  your  duty 
in  that  state  of  life  unto  which  it  has  pleased 
God  to  call  you." — Martial. 


Selected. 

THE  WRECK  OF  THE  POCAHONTAS. 

Celia  Thaxter-,  the  authoress  of  the  following  poem,  oft< 
assisted  her  father,  who  had  charge  of  the  light  house  c 
one  of  the  Isles  of  Shoals  off  the  coast  of  New  Hampshii 

I  lit  the  lamps  in  the  light-house  tower, 

For  the  sun  dropped  down,  and  the  day  was  dea< 

They  shone  like  a  glorious  clustered  flower, 
Ten  golden  and  five  red. 

Looking  across,  where  the  line  of  coast 

Stretched  darkly,  shrinking  away  from  the  sea, 

The  lights  sprang  out  at  its  edge, — almost 
They  seemed  to  answer  me. 

0  warning  lights,  burn  bright  and  clear, 
Hither  the  storm  comes  !  Leagues  away 

It  moans  and  thunders  low  and  drear, — ■ 
Burn  till  the  break  of  day  ! 

Goodnight!  I  called  to  the  gulls  that  sailed 
Slow  past  me  thro'  the  evening  sky  ; 

And  my  comrades,  answering  shrilly,  hailed 
Me  back  with  boding  cry. 

A  mournful  breeze  began  to  blow, 

Weird  music  it  drew  thro'  the  iron  bars, 

The  sullen  billows  boiled  below, 
And  dimly  peered  the  stars  ; 

The  sails  that  flecked  the  ocean  floor, 
From  east  to  west,  leaned  low,  and  fled ; 

They  knew  what  came  in  the  distant  roar 
That  filled  the  air  wiih  dread  ! 

Flung  by  a  fitful  gust,  there  beat 
Against  the  window  a  dash  of  rain, 

Steady  as  tramp  of-  marching  feet 
Strode  on  the  hurricane. 

It  smote  the  waves  for  a  moment  still, 

Level  and  deadly  white  for  fear  ; 
The  bare  rock  shuddered, — an  awful  thrill 

Shook  even  my  tower  of  cheer. 

Like  all  the  demons  loosed  at  last, 

Whistling  and  shrieking,  wild  and  wide, 

The  mad  wind  raged,  and  strong  and  fast 
Rolled  in  the  rising  tide. 

And  soon  in  ponderous  showers  the  spray, 
Struck  from  the  granite,  reared  and  sprung, 

And  clutched  at  tower  and  cottage  grey, 
Where  overwhelmed  they  clang 

Half  drowning,  to  the  naked  rock; 

But  still  burned  on  the  faithful  light, 
Nor  faltered  at  the  tempest's  shock, 

Through  all  the  fearful  night. 

Was  it  in  vain  ?    That  knew  not  we, 

We  seemed,  in  that  confusion  vast 
Of  rushing  wind,  and  roaring  sea, 

One  point  whereon  was  cast 

The  whole  Atlantic's  weight  of  brine. 

Heaven  help  the  ship  should  drift  our  way ! 
No  matter  how  the  light  might  shine 

Far  on  into  the  day. 

When  morning  dawned  above  the  din 
Of  gale  and  breaker,  boomed  a  gun  1 

Another  !    We  who  sat  within, 
Answered  with  cries  each  one. 

Into  each  other's  eyes  with  fear 

We  looked,  thro'  helpless  fear,  as  still, 
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ne  after  one,  near  and  more  near, 
The  signals  pealed,  until 

he  thick  storm  seemed  to  break  apart, 
:  To  show  us,  staggering  to  her  grave, 
r  he  fated  brig.    We  bad  no  heart 
To  look,  for  naught  could  save  ! 

id'ne  glimpse  of  black  hull,  heaving  slow, 
i  Then  closed  the  mists  o'er  canvass  torn 
.nd  tangled  ropes,  swept  to  and  fro 
From  masts  that  raked  forlorn. 

I  Peeks  after,  yet  ringed  round  with  spray, 
Our  island  lay,  and  none  might  land ; 

'hough  blue  the  waters  of  the  bay 
Stretched  calm  on  either  hand. 

Lnd  when  at  last  from  the  distant  shore 

A  little  boat  stole  out  to  reach 
)ur  loneliness,  and  bring  once  more 

Fresh  human  thought  and  speech, 

Ve  told  our  tale,  and  the  boatman  cried 
;  I  'Twas  the  Pocahontas, — all  were  lost ! 
'or  miles  along  the  coast  the  tide 
\Her  shattered  timbers  tost." 

Irhen  I  looked  the  whole  horizon  round, — 

So  beautiful  the  ocean  spread 
kbout  us,  o'er  those  sailors  drowned  ! 

"  Father  in  Heaven,"  I  said, 

1  child's  grief  struggling  in  my  breast, 

"  Do  purposely  Thy  creatures  meet 
5uch  bitter  death  ?    How  was  it  best 

These  hearts  should  cease  to  beat? 

'Ob,  wherefore  !  Are  we  naught  to  Thee  ? 
'  Like  senseless  weeds  that  rise  and  fall 
Jpon  Thine  awful  sea,  are  we 
No  more  then,  after  all  ?" 

\nd  I  shut  the  beauty  from  my  sight, 
|  For  I  thought  of  the  dead  that  lay  below  ; 
Fiom  the  bright  air  faded  the  warmth  and  light, 
And  there  came  a  chill  like  snow. 

Then  I  heard  the  far-off  note  resound, 

Where  the  breakers  slow  and  slumberous  rolled, 
A.nd  a  subtle  sense  of  thought  profound 

Touched  me  with  power  untold. 

And  like  a  voice  eternal  spake 

That  wondrous  rhythm,  and  »  Peace  be  still," 
It  murmured;  «  bow  thy  head,  and  take 

Life's  rapture  and  life's  ill, 

'And  wait.    At  last  all  shall  be  clear." 

The  long,  low,  mellow  music  rose 
And  fell,  and  soothed  my  dreaming  ear 

With  infinite  repose. 

Sighing,  I  climbed  the  light-bouse  stair, 

Half  forgetting  my  grief  and  pain  ; 
And  while  the  day  died,  sweet  and  fair, 

I  lit  the  lamps  again. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL   REPORT   TO  PHILADEL- 
PHIA YEARLY  MEETING  OF  FRIENDS. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  subject  of  ed- 
ucation, in  again  presenting  their  report,  can 
say  that  with  some,  the  interest  in  the  work 
grows  continuously,  and  although  it  must 
necessarily  take  time,  yet  this  increasing  in- 
terest will,  in  the  end,  produce  important  re- 


sults. To  the  charge  of  a  sub-committee  of 
five  Friends  from  different  quarters,  was  as- 
signed each  of  our  ten  Quarterly  Meetings, 
and  Fishing  Creek  Half-Year's  Meeting. 
Most  of  these  committees  have  attended  to 
their  appointments  by  visiting  the  Monthly 
Meetings,  and  mingling  socially  with  Friends 
in  their  respective  neighborhoods. 

In  Philadelphia  Quarter,  care  was  extended 
to  the  meetings  outside  of  the  city ;  and  al- 
though no  Friends'  school  is  now  open  under 
their  care,  interest  has  been  awakened,  and 
one  place  (The  Valley  Preparative  Sleeting 
promises  to  be  a  field  in  which  labor  and  en- 
couragement would  be  profitable. 

In  Abington  Quarter,  all  the  Monthly 
Meetings  were  visited.  They  have  several 
schools,  yet  many  are  sent  from  home  to  reap 
greater  scholastic  advantages,  thus  rendering 
it  difficult  to  keep  home  schools  up  to  a  high 
standard. 

Bucks  Quarter  received  the  attention  of  the 
committee.  Four  schools  are  reported  within 
the  limits  of  its  eight  Monthly  Meetings.  A 
concern  exists  with  some  Friends  to  have 
their  children  educated  in  Friends'  schools, 
yet  many  think  their  establishment  not  prac- 
ticable. At  Edgewood,  a  new  school  has  been 
opened  by  the  Friends  of  three  Monthly 
Meetings.  Although  it  is  not  under  the  care 
of  Society,  it  gives  evidence  of  a  desire  for  a 
liberal  and  guarded  education. 

Concord  has  four  schools  within  the  limits 
of  its  six  Monthly  Meetings.  An  interest  is 
manifested  in  one  locality,  which  will  result, 
we  think,  in  the  establishment  of  a  school.  In 
this  Quarter,  as  elsewhere,  some  advocate,  and 
many  accept  the  advantages  of  the  Public 
School  system.  In  Southern  Quarter,  a  new 
school-house  has  been  erected  at  Eastern,  M<1. 
A  flourishing  and  satisfactory  school  is  now 
in  operation,  which  has  claimed  the  attention 
of  the  committee.  Sympathy  is  felt  for  the 
little  bands  of  Friends  who  reside  in  other 
localities  in  this  Quarter,  and  care  has  been 
extended  to  them. 

Of  Cain  Quarter  we  have  nothing  new  to 
report. 

In  some  localities  of  Western  Quarter,  grati- 
fying evidence  is  afforded  that  the  concern  is 
receiving  attention.  In  Burlington  Quarter, 
is  was  thought  a  remnant  is  still  preserved, 
who  earnestly  desire  a  guarded  education  far 
the  rising  generation.  Haddonfield  Quarter 
has  three  schools,  and  the  hope  was  expressed 
that  way  would  open  for  the  establishment  of 
more.  The  Monthly  Meetings  of  Salem 
Quarter  were  all  visited.  The  waut  of  a  more 
guarded  education  than  the  public  schools 
afford,  was  expressed.  Friends  were  encouraged 
to  improve  the  schools  they  now  have,  and  to 
look  forward  to  establishing  others.    One  new 
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one  has  been  opened  at  Upper  Greenwich,  on 
a  basis  similar  to  that  of  the  one  at  Edge- 
wood,  Pa.  Sympathy  went  forth  for  some  in 
tried  situations.  The  committee  felt  abund- 
antly repaid  for  their  labor  in  this  Quarter. 
At  Fishing  Creek  increasing  interest  is  noted, 
and  the  further  attention  of  the  committee  is 
invited  to  that  locality.  In  the  promotion  of 
the  object  of  our  appointment,  we  have  ex- 
pended during  the  year,  $376.43. 

In  a  condensed  report  it  is  impossible  to 
convey  to  Friends  the  many  items  of  interest 
that  have  been  presented.  It  is  very  evident 
that  in  some  neighborhoods,  Friends  are  so 
remotely  situated  that  schools  cannot  be  sus- 
tained in  competition  with  the  public  schools ; 
then,  too,  Friends  are  not  sufficiently  con- 
vinced of  the  great  benefit  that  would  accrue 
to  themselves  and  their  children  from  the  es- 
tablishment of  better  schools  than  the  public 
offer.  Friends'  schools,  to  succeed,  must  be 
well  equipped  with  all  the  necessary  improve- 
ments for  comfort  and  instruction  ;  competent 
Friends  as  teachers  should  be  obtained,  and 
there  should  be  a  willingness  on  the  part  of 
Monthly  and  Preparative  Meetings  to  support 
them  liberally.  A  judicious  selection  of 
Friends,  to  serve  on  school  committees,  is  an- 
other matter  to  which  attention  should  be 
given.  In  many  cases  those  holding  such  po- 
sitions are  not  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
service.  In  the  establishment  of  schools  care 
should  be  taken  that  they  be  so  located  as  to 
enable  the  children  to  attend  Mid-week  Meet- 
ings, thus  educating  them  to  silent  assembling 
for  Divine  worship. 

We  would  also  encourage  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings to  give  especial  attention  to  schools  and 
meetings  within  their  own  limits,  the  strong 
aiding  the  weak.  We  feel  the  loss  we  have 
sustained  by  not  being  awakened  earlier  to 
the  consideration  of  this  important  subject, 
yet  we  have  reason  to  feel  encouraged,  for  evi- 
dence is  afforded  that  many  have  been  led  to 
reflect  on  its  importance,  as  connected  with 
the  future  well-being  of  their  children  and 
of  society.  In  conclusion  we  would  again 
recommend,  in  case  of  the  continuance  of  a 
committee  in  care  of  the  educational  interests 
of  Society,  that  the  appointment  be  weightily 
made,  and  that  only  those  accept  who  feel  a 
deep  interest  in  the  work. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee. 

Wm.  Wade  Griscom,  Clerk 

Fifth  month  1KA,  1875. 


NOTICES. 

friends'  historical  association. 

Stated  meeting  at  820  Spruce  street,  on  Fourth- 
day  evening  next,  Sixth  month  2d,  at  8  o'clock.  The 
company  of  any  interested  will  be  acceptable. 

N.  E.  Janney,  Secretary.     Wm.  J.  Jenks,  President. 


friend's  hoarding  house. 
Managers  meeting  on  Sixth-day  evening,  Sixt 
month  4th,  at  8  o'clock,  at  Race  street. 

J.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Clerk. 

ITEMS. 

Serious  forest  fires  which  are  presumed  to  ha-\ 
originated  in  the  woods,  were  raging  in  Schuylki 
and  Carbon  countie?,  Pa.,  on  the  21st  inst.,  also  i 
and  around  Osceola,  in  Clearfield  countv,  it  was  state 
that  200  houses  and  all  the  public  buildings,  exce] 
two  churches,  had  been  burned,  and  the  fire  w* 
sfill  raging  and  cutting  off  communication  with  tb 
town  Fires  were  also  burning  in  other  parts  of  tt 
county,  and  mine  property,  dwellings  and  lumb< 
had  been  destroyed.  In  Schuylkill  county  thei 
was  also  great  destruction  of  property  at  the  colli* 
ries,  and  many  dwellings  were  consumed.  To  ad 
to  the  calamity,  incendiary  attempts  were  made  t 
burn  the  town  of  Shenandoah.  Later  particulai 
of  the  Osceola  calamity  show  that  250  houses  wei 
destroyed  and  400  families  rendered  homeless.  It 
also  reported  that  Houtzdale,  a  village  of  900  it 
habitants,  has  been  entirely  laid  in  ashes,  and  thf; 
the  flames  have  reached  Parsonsville,  six  miles  froi 
Houtzdale.  The  ties  of  the  railroad  between  Houts 
dale  and  Osceola  have  been  burned. 

The  discovery  of  a  human  fibula  bone  in  the  rd 
mains  of  the  Victoria  Cave,  near  Settle,  in  York 
shire,  is  justly  considered  as  a  very  important  scierJ 
tific  fact,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  its  huma 
origin,  or  that  it  is  of  the  same  age  as  the  molars  < 
Elephas  antiquus  and  the  bones  of  the  hyena,  wit 
which  it  is  associated.  Mr.  Tiddeman  maiotair 
that  it  was  deposited  in  preglacial  times,  before  tb 
great  ice  sheet  overspread  the  country. — Harper 
Weekly. 

Great  Britain  has,  for  a  long  time,  been  a  leac 
ing  importer  of  breadstuffs,  and  her  demand  for  fo! 
eign  supplies,  it  is  thought,  will  steadily  increas 
During  the  past  twenty  years  the  importation  t 
cereals,  compared  with  the  British  population,  hf 
grown  fourfold,  and  various  internal  changes  in  tb 
kingdom  will  continue  this  growth.  The  tendeu< 
in  working  lands  there  is  to  increase  the  surface 
pasture-land  and  to  diminish  that  cultivated  1 
grain.  This  secures  a  home  meat  supply,  and, 
tie  same  time,  increases  the  dependence  on  foreig 
countries  for  grain.  Thus,  three  causes — the  it 
crease  of  population,  the  increased  individual  coi 
sumption,  and  the  falling  off  in  home  production- 
have  been  in  operation  to  make  Great  Britain  tl 
best  grain  market  of  the  world  for  the  foreign  pr< 
ducer.  At  present  one-third  the  breadstuffs  coi 
sumed  there  are  imported,  the  United  States  and  tl 
Black  Sea  provinces  being  the  chief  sources  of  su] 
ply. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

The  London  Lancet  says  :  "Anodynes,  narcoticj 
cough-mixtures  and  lozenges  do  practically  r 
good,  and  but  too  often  increase  the  debility  ani 
hasten  the  fatal  end.  The  best  method  of  easir 
cough  is  to  resist  it  with  all  the  force  of  will  possi 
ble,  uritil  the  accumulation  of  phlegm  becom< 
greater;  then  there  is  something  to  cough  agains 
and  it  comes  up  very  much  easier,  and  with  half  tt 
coughing.  A  great  deal  of  hacking  and  hemmir 
and  coughing  in  invalids  is  nervous,  purely  nervou 
or  from  the  force  of  habit,  as  is  shown  by  the  fn 
quency  when  thinking  about  it,  and  the  compar,' 
tive  rarity  when  the  person  is  so  much  engagt 
that  there  is  no  time  to  think  about  it,  and  the  a 
tention  is  compelled  in  another  direction." 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;   let  her  not  go;   KKEl1  hbr;   fob  b 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF 
WILLIAM  DORSEY. 
(Continued  from  page  211.) 

"  Sixth  month  6th,  Fourth-day. — At  my  own 
meeting  (Race  Street)  this  morning.  Felt 
like  saying  a  few  words  to  the  dear  children. 
(We  have  about  live  hundred  there  at  our 
mid-week  meeting).  Our  dear  mother  in  Israel, 
Ann  JacLson,  first   addressi  d  them,  telling 
them  how  her  yielding  to  the  Divine  influence, 
or  grace  of  God,  had  given  her  peace  in  her 
early  childhood,  and  blessed  her  through  a 
long  life.    After  which  I  ventured  renewedly 
to  call  their  attention  to  the  fact  she  had 
mentioned  ;  that  if  they  now  yielded  to  the 
injunction  of  the  wise  man  to  1  Remember 
now  their  Creator  in  the  days  of  their  youth,' 
they  would  find  that  they  would  grow  in 
everything  that  was  pure  and  holy,  and  shun 
that  which  was  evil.    As  some  of  them  were 
about  of  an  age  approaching  manhood  and 
womanhood,  I  felt  it  right  to  assure  them 
that  all  hopes  of  enjoyment  in  this  life,  and 
all  ambition  relating  to  the  things  of  this 
world,  in  disregard  to  the  government  of  God, 
or  Christ,  or  grace  in  the  soul,  should  be 
doomed  to  disappointment — that  if  they  real- 
ized those  dreams  by  possession,  those  things 
would  fail  to  yield  them  the  desired  joy.  The 
soul  would  demand  of  them  higher  and  spirit- 
ual food,  and  could  never  rest  satisfied  with 
sensual  and  selfish  delights.  But  as  all  these 
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desires,  all  these  powers  of  the  cultivated 
mind,  were  brought  under  the  control  of  Hi- 
vine  grace,  they  would  know  a  legitimate  en- 
joyment, and  hence  a  higher  one  than  could 
otherwise  be  known,  even  of  the  lawful  things 
of  this  life. 

"  At  the  Circular  Meeting  held  at  the  Val- 
ley Sixth  month  17th,  I  was  led  into  expres- 
sion, also  into  supplication.  I  h  )pe  I  was 
guided  aright.  The  result  was  a  sweet  and 
peaceful  feeling.  My  concern  was,  as  it  ever 
seems  to  be,  to  call  all  to  the  great  central 
power  of  Christ  within  the  soul,  to  His  spiritual 
power  there  manifested,  and  to  show  the  great 
compensation  religion  gives  for  the  self-denial 
it  imposes  on  them  by  the  great  doctrine  of 
the  Cross  of  Christ,  romforting  the  mourners, 
enriching  the  poor,  enabling  to  endure  afflic- 
tion, smoothing  the  rough  places  in  the  jour- 
ney of  life,  and  making  the  bed  of  death  a 
place  of  joyful  hope. 

"  In  the  Sixth  month  I  attended  Fishing 
Creek  Half- Year's  meeting.  All  of  the  sit- 
tings were  largely  attended,  especially  on 
Fifth  and  Sixth-days.  The  latter,  being  ex- 
clusively a  meeting  for  worship,  was  larger 
than  was  ever  known  there.  Many  Friends 
of  the  other  division  of  our  Society,  aqd 
neighbors  of  other  denominations  came  with 
freedom  to  the  meeting. 

"  I  believe  by  a  careful  attention  to  the  guide 
and  director  of  rightly  called  ministers,  al 
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was  harmonious  in  our  mutual  labors  for  the 
cause  of  truth.  Earnest  were  my  prayers 
for  preservation.  Upon  calm  reflection  all 
seems  well. 

"  John  Parrish  and  Martha  Shepherd  were 
favored  to  labor  in  a  pure  and  peaceable  spirit, 
but  with  great  plainness,  urging  the  necessity 
of  obedience.  Greater  faithfulness  is  needed 
in  this  part  of  the  Society ;  particularly,  I 
think,  among  those  who  stand  as  elders,  that 
they  be  lively  in  their  calling,  encouraging 
the  humble  endeavors  of  those  who  feel  re 
quired  to  speak  in  the  assemblies  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  a  word  of  encouragement  as  well  as  of 
caution.  I  was  pained  by  the  answers  to  the 
second  Query  in  the  select  meeting,  1  No 
recommended  ministers  among  us.'  I  could 
not  refrain  from  enquiring  the  cause,  believ- 
ing that  a  true  gospel  ministry  would  arise, 
if  those  called  were  faithful,  and  elders  did 
their  work. 

"At  the  youths'  meeting  on  Sixth-day,  I  felt 
it  right  to  address  the  multitude,  when  I  en- 
deavored to  show  the  unity  of  the  true 
Church  as  in  contradistinction  to  the  selfish- 
ness of  sectarianism,  and  instanced  our  own 
Society,  as  it  became  a  reproach  among  men 
by  violating  its  high  profession  as  followers 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace  in  its  divisions  and 
subdivisions  because  of  opinions.  Whereas, 
if  men  have  the  spirit  of  Christ  they  must 
be,  by  its  power,  brought  into  this  blessed 
unity,  let  their  educational  notions  vary  as 
they  may.  Like  kindred  drops  they  would 
mingle  into  one  wherever  found. 

"  Jesus  Christ  acknowledged  as  His  true  dis- 
ciples only  those  who  yielded  obedience  to 
His  commandments.  '  If  ye  love  Me  keep 
My  commandments.'  Our  salvation  by  Christ, 
is  by  Christ  within  us,  not  by  Christ  without 
us.  If  we  keep  Him  out  of  His  dominion, 
which  is  the  heart  of  man,  we  cannot  know 
His  redemption  and  salvation. 

"  This  solemn  meeting  was  concluded  by 

prayer  from  the  heart  and  lips  of  ,  and 

we  parted  slowly  and  reluctantly  from  a  place 
where  I  humbly  trust  we  had  fed  upon  the 
true  body  of  Christ. 

"  Eighth  month  19th.  We  left  home  to  make 
our  usual  summer  visit  to  Bedford  Springs. 
I  stopped  that  night  in  Huntingdon.  A  poor 
man  had  been  fatally  injured  on  a  freight- 
train,  and  was  dying  in  the  company's  office. 
I  went  over  to  see  him.  What  a  lesson ! 
His  poor  wife  was  kneeling  by  his  side,  and 
in  utter  forgatfulnes3  of  self  was  beseeching 
him  to  pray — "  Pray,  Andy,  do  pray!" — were 
her  imploring  words.  The  poor  fellow  did 
indeed  cry  for  mercy.  They  had  three  chil 
♦  dren,  one  an  infant.  He  died  during  the 
night,  and  when  I  saw  her  in  the  morning, 
she  was  quite  tranquil,  and  found  consolation 


in  the  hope  that  her  poor  Andy  had  gone  to 
rest. 

"  Truly  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death ! 
O  Father!  may  I  learn  greater  obedience 
and  more  earnest  faith !  They  told  me  that 
a  week  ago,  a  poor  man  had  suffered  the  same 
fate.  When  the  doctor  told  him  he  must  die, 
he  replied,  greatly  startled  by  the  intelli- 
gence, "That  he  could  not  die,  for  he  had 
never  prayed  in  his  life  /"  Oh !  may  my 
every  breath  be  a  prayer  for  mercy !  may  the 
ever  present  consciousness  be  mine  of  my  utter 
dependence  upon  Thee,  and  Thee  alone! 

"  First-day,  Eighth  month,  25th.  By  previous 
appointment  I  visited  a  meeting  called  Dun- 
ning's  Creek,  twelve  miles  from  the  Spring 
The  early  morning  was  cool  and  foggy,  but 
the  sun  soon  dispersed  the  fog  and  revealed 
the  glory  of  the  earth  as  it  lay  spread  out 
before  the  eye  in  mountain,  valley  and  stream. 
The  fog  rolled  away  floating  heavenward  in 
majestic  clouds,  which  spread  their  dark 
shadows  over  hill  and  vale,  clothing  the  land- 
scape with  varied  beauty.  How  like  life  are 
the  clouds  and  sunshine!  What  wonderful 
types  of  the  inward  and  spiritual  do  we  find 
in  the  external ! 

"  Ninth  month  9th. — Bright  and  beautiful. 
Quite  a  full  meeting.  D.  F.  W.  spoke  inter- 
estingly upon  the  subject  of  worship  as  de- 
fined by  Christ  to  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
enlarging  somewhat  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
upon  the  simple  duties  of  the  Christian's  life. 
It  was  so  much  in  accordance  with  my 
thoughts  that  I  soon  followed  with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Cross  and  the  Crown,  as  insepa- 
rably connected.  All  true  religion  centers 
in  this,  without  reference  to  creeds  or  dogmas, 
ordinances  or  sects.  We  are  not  saved  by 
an  intellectual  knowledge  of  God  and  Christ, 
but  by  a  heart  belief  which  leads  to  purity 
and  holiness  of  life.  That  the  cross  is  sim- 
ply the  restraining  power  of  God's  grace  lim- 
iting the  exercise  of  the  faculties  and  pas- 
sions bestowed  upon  us  in  our  creation  by  the 
great  Giver.  Ever  keep  the  love  of  God 
and  Christ  paramount  to  every  other  love 
known  to  the  human  soul.  Jesus  Christ  is 
held  to  be  our  great  example.  No  matter 
how  poor  and  finite  and  infirm  we  are,  we 
have  no  right  to  question  the  power  of  God 
to  sustain  us  in  the  conflict  .any  more  than 
we  have  a  right  to  doubt  that  He  did  sustain 
His  dear  Son  Jesus  Christ  in  the  temptation, 
and  in  Gethsemane.  This  He  will  do  as  we 
render  ourselves  the  willing  recipients  of  His 
mercy  through  Christ  inwardly  revealed  to 
us  as  His  power  unto  salvation. 

"  The  whole  meeting  was  solemn  and  im- 
pressive. One  was  loath  to  break  with  utter- 
ance the  silence  which  reigned. 

"Fourth-day,  Ninth  month  12th. — Four 
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hundred  and  fifty  children  in  attendance  at 
meeting — a  beautiful  and  interesting  sight  that 
always  cheers  my  spirit,  and  also  deeply  im- 
presses my  mind  with  the  great  care  that  I 
say  and  do  nothing  that  can  in  any  way  un- 
favorably affect  the  minds  of  the  dear  chil- 
dren. Precept  and  example  must  go  hand- 
in-hand,  else  of  what  avail  is  the  utterance 
of  words  ? 

"  '  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ? '  was  the 
text,  the  consideration  of  which  led  me  to 
address  thera.  I  endeavored  to  point  out 
that  all  faith  or  belief  in  Christ  was  shown 
by  Him  to  be  of  no  value  except  as  it  con- 
formed the  life  of  its  possessor  to  His  spirit. 
J  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.'  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  alone  foundation.  What  is 
building  upon  this  but  conformity  of  life  to 
His  holy  life,  or  to  the  same  eternal  laws  of 
truth  for  a  testimony  to  which  His  life  was 
given.  Work,  work  is  what  is  needed.  Fruits 
of  a  holy  life,  doing  good  always  not  for  self- 
boasting,  but  for  the  love  of  Christ.  '  Herein  is 
your  Heavenly  Father  glorified  that  ye  bear 
much  fruit ! ' — much  fruit ! 

"Ninth  month  16th,  1866.— First-day,  bright 
and  beautiful,  at  Germantown  Meeting.  My 
mind  was  led  into  reflection  upon  the  reply 
of  the  disciple  to  his  Lord  when  the  question 
was  put  1  Will  ye  also  go  away  V  4  To  whom 
shall  we  go  ? '  &c.  After  half  an  hour's  silence 
I  rose  with  the  text,  and  endeavored,  as  light 
was  given  me,  to  show  that  there  was  none 
other  to  go  to  than  to  Him  who  said  'come 
unto  Me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,' 
&c. 

"  That  I  fully  believed  in  the  outward  as 
well  as  the  inward  manifestation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  could  not  allow  of  anything  that 
in  the  slightest  degree  derogated  from  His 
Divine  mission  as  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
man.  He  was  the  gift  of  His  Father's  love 
for  our  Salvation,  and  man  has  no  right  to 
depreciate  any  means  that  God  saw  fit  to  use 
for  His  holy  purpose — that  within  the  heart 
of  man  is  where  we  should  look  for  atone- 
ment. It  is  there  sin  is  created,  and  there  it 
must  be  atoned  for,  that  is,  when  we  sin,  we  are 
separated  from  God  by  it,  and  can  know  a 
being  made  as  one  with  Him  only  through 
Jesus  Christ  spiritually  revealed  and  accepted, 
which  is  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  unto 
Salvation.  Here  we  find  the  Mediator,  not  to 
change  the  disposition  of  God  to  an  unrepent- 
ing  sinner,  but  to  change  the  heart  or  mind 
of  the  sinner  toward  God,  whose  love  and 
mercy  are  ever  the  same  towards  all  who  sin- 
cerely repent  and  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  re- 
pentance, and  through  prayer  earnestly  seek 
the  government  of  His  holy  will. 

Religion  is  an  inward  life. 


THE  LATE  PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  following  minute  embracing  some  of 
the  exercises  of  the  Meeting  (Men's)  was  read 
and  adopted. 

Upon  assembling  in  the  capacity  of  a 
Yearly  Meeting,  we  were  unitedly  drawn  to 
acknowledge  our  dependence  upon  the  foun- 
tain of  all  good,  trusting  to  that  alone,  to  en- 
able us  profitably  to  enter  upon  the  examin- 
ation of  the  state  of  Society,  as  represented  by 
reports  from  our  constituent  branches. 

The  meeting  was  introduced  into  an  exer- 
cise lest  we  should  fail  to  appreciate  duly  the 
importance  of  the  frequent  assembling  our- 
selves to  wait  upon  God,  retired  from  the 
cares  of  the  world. 

Much  sympathy  and  concern  were  expressed 
for  Friends  in  isolated  situations,  who  are  few 
in  number  and  surrounded  by  difficulties  and 
trials,  and  who  feel  this  care  resting  upon 
them.  They  were  encouraged  to  faint  not, 
neither  grow  weary,  for  their  reward  will  be 
sure. 

Increased  zeal  and  individual  faithfulness 
were  urged  upon  those  more  favorably  cir- 
cumstanced, and  all  encouraged  to  lay  up 
treasure  in  heaven,  where  "  moth  and  rust  do 
not  corrupt,  nor  thieves  break  through  and 
steal." 

A  concern  prevailed,  during  the  consider- 
ation of  the  second  Query,  that  love  and 
unity  may  continue  to  prevail  amongst  us ; 
not  only  in  outward  appearance,  but  in  real- 
ity, flowing  from  the  Love  of  God, — assured 
that  they  who  dwell  in  this  love,  will  be 
found  watching  over  each  other  for  good,  and 
concerned  to  gather  into  the  fold,  the  young 
and  those  that  are  afar  off.  Evil  speaking 
of  each  other  would  then  be  unknown  amongst 
us. 

Friends  were  encourged  frequently  to  gather 
around  them  their  children  and  those  under 
their  care,  for  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  in  silent  waiting  upon  the  Lord. 
The  labors  of  those  who  have  been  faithful 
herein  have  been  blessed.  Euquiry  was  made 
as  to  how  many  of  us  were  faithful  in  these 
important  duties. 

The  success  of  Friends  formerly  in  these 
respects  was,  in  a  great  degree,  owing  to  their 
care  in  instructing  their  children  in  religious 
Truth,  thus  preparing  their  minds  to  receive 
the  Divine  Word. 

The  Meeting  was  introduced  into  a  concern, 
on  the  subject  of  reading  pernicious  books, 
and  it  was  felt  to  be  a  time  for  the  note  of 
warning  to  be  sounded,  especially  to  the 
young,  against  the  dangerous  effects  resulting 
from  such  reading.  Many  can  bear  witness 
that  this  practice  has  fastened  imnressions  on 
their  minds,  which  cannot  be  obliterated  in 
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after  years,  and  often  prevents  the  free  oper- 
ation of  Divine  Grace. 

If  then  we  would  have  the  young  acquire 
early,  and  retain  a  pure  and  elevated  tone  of 
thought,  and  form  of  expression,  in  their 
daily  conversation,  let  all  books  placed  in 
their  hands  have  a  high  moral  and  religious 
tone. 

We  have  the  gratifying  evidence  that  the 
improper  use  of  all  intoxicating  drinks  is  be- 
coming steadily  diminished  amongst  us,  and 
were  encouraged  to  continued  watchfulness 
and  care,  that  we  may,  like  Joseph's  vine, 
which  ran  over  the  wall,  extend  our  example 
and  concern  to  those  around  us,  though  not 
of  our  particular  fold,  and  assist  to  reclaim 
all  from  the  terrible  scourge  of  intemperance. 
We  have  many  trials  and  temptations  to  pass 
through,  and  should  keep  ourselves  clean  and 
pure  in  this  respect,  by  avoiding  not  only  all 
intoxicating  drinks,  but  every  stimulant,  how- 
ever apparently  harmless,  which,  by  frequent 
use,  may  become  habitual,  and  pave  the  way 
for  that  which  is  more  pernicious. 

To  assist  the  clerks  in  transcribing  and  for- 
warding the  Epistles,  preparing  and  publish- 
ing the  extracts,  a  committee  was  appointed. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  that  we  have 
been  comforted  together,  at  this  our  annual 
assembly,  with  the  overshadowing  influence 
of  Divine  goodness,  that  the  spirit  of  conde 
scension  and  brotherly  love,  has  been  expe- 
rienced, and  that  we  have  been  stimulated 
with  renewed  desires  to  fill  up  our  various 
allotments  in  the  Church.  Thankful  for  the 
favor,  we  now  conclude,  to  meet  again  at  the 
usual  time  next  year,  if  so  permitted. 

Extracted  from  the  minutes. 

Benjamin  G.  Foulke,  Clerk. 

In  endeavoring  to  collect  the  exercises  of 
this  meeting  (women's),  we  feel  that  the  de- 
sire expressed  at  its  commencement,  that  we 
might  dwell  under  the  canopy  of  Divine 
Love,  has  in  a  measure  been  realized. 

While  reviewing  the  condition  of  our  So- 
ciety as  represented  in  the  answers  to  the 
Queries,  we  find  cause  for  encouragement ; 
yet  the  acknowledged  deficiencies  have  im- 
pressed us  with  a  sense  of  the  important  re- 
sponsibility of  each  member  of  our  religious 
Society. 

Many  affectionate  exhortations  have  been 
given  for  a  fuller  appreciation  of  and  a  more 
earnest  labor  in  the  support  of  the  testimonies 
of  Truth. 

With  earnest  appeals  for  a  lively  interest 
in  the  requirements  of  the  First  Query,  the 
promise  was  revived.  "  Where  two  or  three 
are  gathered  in  My  name,  there  am  I  in  the 
midst  of  them  ;"  and  the  query  was  put, 
What  more  can  we  ask?"    If  we  believe, 


that  through  this  Divine  Power  we  receive  ,j 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  immortal  soul  that  ^ 
which  cannot  be  obtained  through  material  L 
and  fading  things,  we  should,  as  pilgrims  to,  I 
a  better  country,  gratefully  use  the  means  h 
and  opportunities  for  help  and  refreshment  I 
upon  the  journey. 

By  dwelling  under  the  influence  of  Divine 
Love,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  overcome  the 
feeling  which  prompts  to  tale-bearing  and 
detraction,  and  rather  by  private  counsel  en- 
deavor to  remove  that  which  has  caused  un- 
easiness. 

Much  concern  has  been  expressed  upon  all 
the  subjects  embraced  imthe  Queries,  but  the 
present  tendency  to  extravagance  and  luxury 
has  especially  claimed  attention  and  caused 
much  exercise.  Again  have  the  voices  of 
mothers  been  heard  calling  into  the  path  of 
simplicity  and  self-denial,  and  also  of  those 
younger  in  life,  testifying  to  the  freedom 
enjoyed  by  liberation  from  the  thraldom  of 
fashion.  We  were  exhorted  seriously  to  re- 
flect upon  the  responsibility  of  our  position 
and  the  power  we  possess,  either  for  good  or 
for  evil,  in  the  home  and  in  society.  Many 
difficulties  might  be  averted  if  there  were 
that  full  sympathy  in  the  household  leading 
to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  \v  ives  and  daugh- 
ters to  be  informed  of  the  pecuniary  affairs 
of  those  more  immediately  engaged  in  the  i 
support  of  the  family.  ]n  this  connection 
a  view  was  presented  of  the  condition  of  a 
household  under  the  pressure  of  extravagant 
desires  on  the  part  of  the  female  portion, 
while  those  of  the  other  sex  were  oppressed 
with  financial  difficulties. 

While  dwelling  upon  the  subject  of  sim- 
plicity of  apparel  and  demeanor,  earnest 
solicitude  was  expressed  that  they  who,  in 
the  coming  season  of  recreation,  may  be  j 
scattered  in  distant  localities,  shall  not  in- 
dulge in  extravagant  expenditure,  nor  waste 
the  precious  strength  of  body  and  mind  in 
vain  amusements,  and  that  their  conversation 
may  be  under  the  regulating  influence  of 
Truth. 

The  subject  of  temperance  claimed  our 
serious  attention,  and  we  have  been  affection- 
ately advised  against  the  use  of  all  intoxicat- 
ing beverages  ;  and  that  in  preparations  for 
the  table,  we  should  observe  simplicity  and  j 
moderation. 

The  obligations  of  mutual  interest  and 
sympathy,  under  which  we  are  placed  as  j 
members  of  the  same  religious  Society,  were 
brought  into  view  ;  and  we  were  encouraged 
to  greater  vigilance  in  seeking  out  those  in 
isolated  situations,  and  giving  them  the  need- 
ed aid  and  sympathy. 

Much  concern  has  been  expressed  that  in 
the  education  of  our  children,  both  mind 
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ind  body  should  be  preserved  from  injurious 
nfluences ;  that  their  literature  be  of  an  in- 
jtructive  and  elevating  character,  and  their 
recreations  simple  and  innocent  While  so- 
licitous for  intellectual  development,  their 
religious  training  should  be  equally  regarded. 
Opportunities  should  be  sought  for  gathering 
the  children  around  the  parent  in  the  silent 
fellowship  of  prayer  or  for  reading  selected 
portions  of  Scrip  ure,  which  would  be  a  pow- 
erful aid  in  maternal  government. 

Solicitude  was  expressed  for  those  engaged 
in  First  day  Schools,  that  they  may  realize 
the  right  qualification  for  the  important  ser 
vice  upon  which  the/  have  eutered. 

Much  affectionate  c  >unsel  has  been  given 
not  only  by  those  we  have  been  Hccustomed 
to  hear,  but  also  from  servant*  of  the  Lord 
from  other  Yearly  Meetings  who  have  been 
acceptably  with  us.  We  have  been  reminded 
that  by  closely  following  the  teaching  of  the 
Master,  the  pathway  of  salvation  will  be 
opened,  and  we  shall  realize  the  rich  com- 
pensati  >us  of  t  life  devoted  to  His  service. 

With  feelings  of  gratitude  for  that  measure 
of  the  Father's  love  which  has  enabled  us  to 
transact  the  business  of  this  Yearly  Meeting 
with  sisterly  condescension,  we  conclude  to 
meet  at  the  usual  time  next  year,  if  permitted. 

Phebe  W.  Foulke.  Clerk. 

He  who  boasts  of  never  changing  his  opin- 
ion virtually  boasts  of  never  correcting  his 
errors.  The  wise  man  seeks  for  m  >re  light, 
and  changes  when  he  sees  that  he  is  wrong  ; 
the  fool  never  does. 

TRUTH  AND  LOVE. 

I  Perfect  love  and  perfect  truth  unite  in  com- 
plete rounded  goodness.  Hv  these  two  the 
entire  sphere  of  humau  life  is  filled  with 
strength  and  peace.  All  progress,  all  useful- 
ness, as  moral  beauty,  proceed  from  these  two 
fouutains  in  the  heart.  But,  unfortunately, 
these  two  scales  are  not  always  in  exact  equi- 
poise, even  in  the  best  people.  One  rises,  and 
the  other  falls.  But  truth  may  be  called  the 
masculine  virtue,  aud  love  the  feminine  vir 
tue ;  and,  until  they  are  married  to  each 
other,  neither  is  perfect. 

Witfiout  truth,  love  becomes  a  mere  soft 
good- nature,  a  mere  concession — the  absence 
of  grit.  Such  love  as  this  does  no  one  any 
good ;  we  need  a  strong,  pure,  noble,  active 
love  to  help  us  in  reality.  Weak  love,  merely 
sentimental  love,  encourages  us  in  all  our 
faults,  flatters  all  our  weaknesses,  hurts  us 
rather  than  helps  us.  So  it  ceases,  at  last,  to 
be  love  at  all,  and  becomes  as  bad  as  hatred. 
Better  an  hon  st  blow  from  a  truth  speaking 
euemy,  thau  weak  sympathy  from  a  friend 
who  excuses  oar  vices  and  justifies  our  defects. 


On  the  other  hand,  without  love,  truth  be- 
comes so  hard,  so  cold  so  tyrannical,  bo  un- 
just, that  it  ceases  at  last  to  be  truth.  How 
can  we  be  just  to  another  unless  we  have 
some  interest  in  him,  some  sympathy  with 
him  ?  How  can  we  see  any  truth  unless  we 
care  for  it  enough  to  look  patiently,  stead- 
fastly after  it?  A  man  kn  ,ck.-  me  down 
with  some  brutal  truth,  which  has  all  the  ef- 
fect of  falsehood  on  my  mind,  because  it  seems 
to  come  from  his  will,  not  from  his  intelligence. 
The  sharp  logicians,  who  measure  everything 
by  the  strict  scale  of  abstract  reasoning,  and 
are  afraid  of  all  sentiment  lest  if  lead  them 
astray,  often  fail  to  see  truths  which  arc  re- 
vealed to  babes,  who  have  some  love  mingled 
with  their  small  intelligence.—,/.  F.  Clarke. 

HOW  CAN  WK   FIND  GOD  1 
BY  W.M.  II.  KISII. 

No  one  finds  God  with  the  intellect  alone, 
either  iu  the  outward  creation  or  in  history, 
and  the  irreligious  man  can  never  have  a 
saving,  satisfying  faith  while  he  remains  ir- 
religious. All  need  the  experience  of  the 
ancient  patriarch,  out  of  whose  spiritual,  in- 
spired consciousness  came  the  devout  exclam- 
ation :  "Lo!  G  d  is  here;  and  this  is  no 
other  than  the  house  of  God  and  the  very 
gate  to  heaven."  But  this  we  can  attain  to 
only  so  far  as  our  religious  nature  is  properly 
developed  aud  cultivated  and  baptized  with 
the  Divine  Spirit  that  was  so  fully  manifested 
in  Cnrist,  and  the  fruit  of  which  is  holiness 
and  holy  living.  It  is  the  pure  in  heart,  the 
devout,  the  spiritual,  the  humane,  who  see 
God  and  enjoy  His  presence.  And  yet  some 
are  at  one  with  him,  and  are  daily  taught  by 
Him,  who  hardly  kuow  it,  not  having  been 
educated  to  recognize  any  spiritual  influence 
in  their  moral  growth  and  progress.  Their 
thoughts  of  Him  are  always  reverent,  and 
with  much  aspiration  for  light  and  truth 
they  daily  aim  to  practice  what  is  just  and 
good,  and  are  animated  with  the  desire  and 
purpose  to  be  i  he  practical  friends  of  all  man- 
kind. But  they  say  they  have  no  "  special 
experience"  of  the  presence  of  God  in  their 
hearts  such  as  many  Christians  speak  of,  and 
they  are  sometimes  even  perplexed  and  con- 
fused respecting  His  personality  and  nature. 
These  are  not  emotional  Christians,  in  any 
great  degree,  but  are,  nevertheless,  practical 
as  well  as  M  rational  '  Christians.  What 
thousands  call  "  the  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,"  they  cousider  the  movements  ill  their 
own  minds,  warmed  ami  stimulated,  perhaps, 
by  their  love  <»f  truth  aud  consecration  to 
duty.  But  such  per.-ous  must,  nevertheless, 
be  acceptable  to  God,  and  have  much  of  Hi9 
Spirit  within  them,  though  thev  kno«  it  not. 
God  withholds  Himself  from  none  wh >  walk 
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uprightly  and  conform  themselves  to  His  law, 
even  though,  like  some  mentioned  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  they  have  "  not  so  much  as 
heard  that  there  is  a  Holy  Spirit." 

The  apostle  John  says :  "  He  thatdwelleth 
in  love  dwelleth  in  God  and  God  in  him  ;" 
and  again :  "  He  that  doeth  good  is  of  God." 
A  good  spirit — a  spirit  pure,  reverent,  loving 
and  obedient  to  every  heavenly  calling — this 
must  be  God's  Spirit,  and  it  is  a  great  satis- 
faction and  joy  so  to  regard  it  Not 

a  few  persons  who  have  not  yet  learned  to 
say  :  "  His  Spirit  beareth  witness  with  our 
spirit,"  are  much  better  persons  than  some 
others  who  profess  to  know  all  about  the 
"  various  operations  of  the  Spirit "  from  the 
period  of  "  conviction  "  to  that  of  "  sanctifica- 
tion."  It  is  the  true  life  that  indicates  the 
presence  of  the  Good  Spirit— God's  Spirit  in 
the  hearts  of  men  and  women  ;  while,  fre- 
quently enough,  those  who  talk  most  of  that 
Spirit  have  least  of  it. 

In  Jesus  of  Nazareth  there  was  a  fitness  of 
spiritual  life ;  and  that  life  it  was  that  made 
Him  the  "  Light  of  the  World."  The  proof 
of  this  is  found  in  His  general  teachings, 
which  elicited  from  those  who  heard  Him, 
the  exclamation :  "  Never  man  spake  like 
this  Man  ;"  "  He  speaketh  not  as  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  but  as  one  having  authority  " 
— in  these  instructions,  illustrated  by  that 
beautiful  and  divine  life  which  closed  with 
that  profoundly  devout  and  impressive  excla- 
mation :  "  It  is  finished  :  "  and  "  Father,  into 
Thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit." 

Now,  a  germ  of  that  same  spiritual  life  is 
in  us  all,  and  as  it  is  nurtured,  and  cultivated, 
and  daily  visited  by  the  sunshine  and  rain  of 
heaven,  i  blossoms  out  into  immortality, 
bearing  all  the  fruits  of  Paradise.  It  is  this 
inward  life,  "  life  of  God  in  the  soul,"  that  all 
should  cherish,  as  the  richest  of  the  Father's 
gifts,  and  endeavor  to  enlarge  by  a  consecra- 
tion to  all  truth  and  duty.  This  is  the  'eter- 
nal life"  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament; 
and  whoso  has  this,  especially  in  large  degree, 
will  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  can  never 
die— not  unless  he  should,  possibly,  lose  it  by 
falling  into  sin  and  selfishness,  and  so  separat- 
ing himself  from  God.  Spiritual  life  is  a  far 
more  convincing  proof  of  immortality  than 
any  argument  possibly  can  be. 

Many  in  these  days  of  tradition,  rather 
than  inspiration,  often  sigh  and  sing: 

"Could  we  but  climb  wber*-  Motes  stood, 

And  view  the  landscape  o'er, 
Not  Jordan's  streams,  nor  death's  cold  flood, 
Should  fpght  us  from  the  shore." 

But  if  we  would,  we  can,  climb  where 
Moses  stood,  or,  rather  a  great  deal  higher, 
and  have  far  brighter  visions  of  the  future 
than   that    great  prophet    seems  ever  to 


have  dreamed  of ;  for  God  reveals  Himself 
to  the  human  race  more  and  more  fully, 
from  age  to  age,  as  there  is  an  intellectual  t 
and  spiritual  advance  towards  Him.  John  i 
the  Baptist,  the  Saviour  said,  was  greater  ei 
than  any  prophet  that  went  before  him;  i 
but  that  "the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  e 
heaven,"  or  the  new  and  spiritual  dispensa-  % 
tion,  was  "  greater  than  he" — greater  as  to  ti 
light  and  knowledge.  Moses  was  a  great  man  I 
in  his  day  and  place,  and  will  aiways  be  o 
ranked  with  the  first  class  leaders  of  man-  $ 
kind,  but  none  should  look  back  to  him  long-  f 
ing  for  his  point  of  observation — thinking  of  \ 
that  as  an  elevation  nearer  to  God  than  our  t 
own  possibly  can  be,  or  of  his  vision  as  being  t 
clearer.         . .  .  .  .  i 

As  mankind,  ,  or  the  more  religious  and  c 
faithful  remnant  of  mankind,  "follow  on  to 
know  the  Lord,"  they  came  to  know  him  ] 
more  and  more  fully  ;  and  there  are  revela-t  s 
tions  constantly  awaiting  us  all,  as  we  open  $ 
our  minds  and  hearts  in  an  aspiring  and  filial  j 
spirit  to  receive  them.    I  do  not,  of  course,!  j 
mean  supernatural,  miraculous  revelations,  1 
for  in  this  age  we  are  fast  learning  that  there!  i 
are  other  ways  than  this  ancient  one  in  which  | 
God  makes  Himself  known  to  His  children,  i 
Now,  as  of  old,  though  many  did  not  then  ; 
so  clearly  see  it,  He  constantly  manifests!  j 
Himself  to  those  who  truly  seek  Him  through 
the  established  laws  and  order  of  the  uni- 
verse, especially  through  "the  law  of  spirit- 
ual life  in  Christ  Jesus,"  and  to  meet  Him  as 
He  thus  comes  to  us,  without  miracle  or  won- 
der, seems  to  me  far  more  satisfactory  than  it 
could  be  to  meet  Him  at  some  burning  bush 
or  Red  Sea. 

To-day  we  do  not  need  the  supernatural  I 
and  miraculous,  not  if- we  will  faithfully  fol- 
low "that  light  that  enlighteneth  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world,"  and  the  Spirit 
of  Truth"  which,  according  to  the  divinely 
anointed  teacher  of  Nazareth,  "  leads  into  all 
truth."   Most  truly  does  Russell  Lowell  say  : 

"  G  d  is  not  dumb  that  He  should  speak  no  more  ; 
If  thou  hast  wanderings  in  the  wilderness 
And  fix'dst  Mount  Sinai,  'tis  thy  soul  is  poor; 

There  towers  the  mountain  of  the  Voice  no  less, 
Which  whoso  seeks  shall  find." 

Few,  if  any,  really  believe  in  God  in  any 
worthy  and  satisfactory  manner,  until  theyfind 
Him  in  their  own  souls — find  Him  there  as 
life  and  peace,  and  an  Inspirer  of  faith  and 
hope.  And  "God  in  man,"  is  certainly  a 
central,  cardinal  doctrine  of  Christianity; 
not  God  in  the  Man  of  men  alone,  but  in  all 
men,  first  as  a  germ,  and  at  last  as  a  perfectly 
deve  oped  consciousness  of  spiritual  oneness 
and  harmony  with  Him,  and  whoever  leads 
men  to  this  mystical  union  accomplishes  a 
most  important, blessed  mission. —  Chris.  Union 
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TRUTH-TELLING. 

He  has  gone  but  a  little  way  in  this  matter 
who  supposes  that  it  is  an  easy  thing  for  a 
man  to  speak  the  truth,  "  the  thing  he  trow- 
eth  ;"  and  that  it  is  a  casual  function  which 
may  be  fulfilled  at  once,  after  any  lapse  of 
exercise.  But  in  the  first  place  the  man  who 
would  speak  the  truth  must  know  what  he 
troweth.  To  do  that  he  must  have  aD  uncor- 
rupted  judgment.  But  some  people's  judg- 
ments are  so  entirely  gained  over  by  vanity, 
selfishness,  passion,  or  inflated  prejudices  and 
fancies  long  indulged  in,  or  they  have  the 
habit  of  looking  at^everything  so  carelessly 
that  they  see  nothing  truly.  Again,  to  speak 
the  truth,  a  man  must  not  only  have  that 
martial  courage  which  goes  out  with  sound 
of  drum  and  trumpet,  to  do  and  suffer  great 
things,  but  that  domestic  courage  which  com- 
pels him  to  utter  small  sounding  truths  in 
spite  of  present  inconvenience  and  outraged 
sensitiveness  or  sensibility.  Truth-telling,  in 
its  highest  sense,  requires  a  well-balanced 
mind.  For  instance,  much  exaggeration,  per- 
haps the  most,  is  occasioned  by  an  impatient 
and  easily- moved  temperament,  which  longs 
to  convey  its  own  vivid  impressions  to  other 
minds,  and  seeks  by  amplifying  to  gain  the 
full  measure  of  their  sympathy.  But  a  true 
man  does  not  think  what  his  hearers  are  feel- 
ing, but  what  he  is  saying. — Arthur  Helps. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

A  request  was  received  by  our  last  Monthly 
Meeting  from  Friends  at  Peoria,  111.,  to  have 
an  indulged  meeting  at  that  place,  which  was 
united  with,  and  a  committee  appointed  to 
have  charge  of  it.  The  meeting  will  be  held 
on  First-day  morning  of  each  week.  If 
Friends  passing  through  Peoria  could  make 
it  convenient  to  stop  and  attend  the  meeting 
they  would  be  kindly  received.  Those  wish- 
ing information — address  James  Ivins,  Peoria, 
111.  W.  L.  Dorland 

BenjamanvWe,  Fifth  mo.  Vith,  18V 5. 


^SCRAPS^- 

FROM     UNPUBLI8H  ED  LETTERS. 


I  am  only  waiting  for  the  summons,  and 
try  every  day  to  live  as  if  it  was  the  last  of 
earth,  but  my  love  still  goes  out  to  others,  and  I 
find  the  nearer  I  approach  to  God  in  spirit, 
the  more  my  heart  is  enlarged  in  love  to  His 
creatures.  The  true  love  of  God  is  not  at  our 
command  any  more  than  the  power  to  add 
one  cubit  to  our  stature  It  is  the  reward  of 
perfect  obedieuce,  and  the  faithful  discharge 


of  every  known  duty.  Our  opinions  I  feei 
can  never  save  us,  be  they  ever  so  correct  and 
true.  We  must  all  bear  the  fruit  of  practical 
righteousness,  to  reap  the  reward  in  store  for 
the  just  made  perfect;  and  the  root  of  the 
tree  springs  directly  from  God. 

Men  may  differ  in  their  views  of  divine 
things,  and  all  be  equally  earnest  and  sincere  ; 
yet  "  unto  that  man  will  I  look  who  is  meek 
and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and  that  trembleth 
at  my  word,"  saith  the  Lord. 

The  Divine  precepts  and  sinle98  life  of  the 
holy  Jesus,  are  an  example  that  we  should 
follow,  but  we  must  be  saved  from  our  sins, 
and  not  in  our  sins,  for  we  have  the  authori- 
tative assurance,  that  "  the  soul  that  sinneth, 
it  shall  die."  The  prophet  declares,  (personat- 
ing the  Most  High),  "  I  am  God,  and  beside 
Me  there  is  no  Saviour."  Jesus  said,  u  My 
Father  that  is  in  Me,  He  doeth  the  work." 
Also,  "it  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth,  the 
flesh  profiteth  nothing."  "The  words  that  I 
speak  unto  you  they  are  spirit,  and  they  are 
life."  So  that  we  may  all  beware  of  "  teach- 
ing for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men," 
and  leading  into  a  delusive  hope  that  we  may 
be  saved  by  mere  belief,  instead  of  being 
"  born  again." 

Ah  dear  here  is  the  great  point :  to  be 

"  born  again,"  and  become  new  creatures ; 
and  this  can  only  be  attained  by  an  entire 
surrender  of  the  human  will  to  the  will  of 
God.  "Not  my  will  but  Thine  be  doue,"  said 
our  great  example,  and  hereby  was  grace  per- 
fected in  Him,  and  He  became  the  Son  of  God. 
So  we,  if  we  follow  His  steps,  may  become,  ac- 
cording to  the  promise,  "  heirs  of  God,  and 
joint- heirs  with  Christ." 

These  are  my  convictions,  not  founded  on 
the  precepts  of  men,  but  graven  on  my  soul 
by  the  finger  of  God,  and  in  them  I  have 
peace — oh,  a  peace  so  profound  and  soul  satis- 
fying, that  the  storms  of  this  world  cannot 
hurt  or  destroy  it!  It  seems  the  very  ve-tibule 
of  Heaven,  where  my  soul  can  go  in  and  out 
and  find  pasture. 

I  will  rejoice  to  welcome  thee  at  any  time 
to  our  country  home ;  we  are  having  such 
lovely  weather  now;  all  nature  seems  l:  1  a 1 1  • 
I  suppose  thou  art  attend ing  the  Yearly  M 
ing.  I  would  gladly  be  with  you,  but  I  (eel 
satisfied  with  my  allotment.  Time  has  been, 
when  I  could  push  through  difficulties  and  go, 
but  now,  I  cannot— "  It  is  well"— I  have  no 
•nission  nor  commission,  and  I  would  not  be 
the  bearer  of  bogus  despatches. 

Sometimes  it  looks  as  though  all  the  little 
meetings  here  will  soon  crumble,  as  many  al- 
ready have.  But,  like  the  wandering  birds, 
who  convey  good  seed  to  remote  islands,  the 
true  Friend  will  yet  have  a  place,  even  if  the 
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meeting-houses  built  by  our  ancient  worthies 
fall  to  pieces  under  the  devastating  hand  of 

time. 


I  have  been  thrown  with  many  young  men 
of  diverse  tastes,  yet  my  early  training  and 
desires  never  rendered  those  of  wicked  pro- 
pensities companionable. 

Thanks  to  my  mother's  cultivation  of  my 
better  desires  and  the  voice  that  would  not  be 
hushed,  I  have  been  preserved  from  associa- 
tion with  those  of  doubtful  purity.    .    .  . 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  service  of 
Christ  was  a  pleasant  service,  as  all  my  un- 
happiness  has  come  from  going  counter  to  His 
secret  promptings,  and  I  aspire  to  be  His  child 
alone,  and  aim  at  forgetfulness  of  self  in  the 
effort  to  be  His  instrument. 

I  feel  that  I  have  still  much  to  do,  before 
I  can  say,  "It  is  finished!"  My  prayer  is, 
"may  the  words  of  my  mouth  and  the  medi- 
tations of  my  heart  be  acceptable  in  Thy 
sight,  O  Lord,  my  strength  and  my  Re- 
deemer!" 

I  thank  my  Heavenly  Father  for  the  many 
blessings  He  has  bestowed  upon  me,  but  more 
especially  for  the  friendship  raised  up  between 
us,  and  I  pray  that  it  may  continue,  that  as 
true  friends  we  may  strengthen  each  other. 
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A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Character 
of  John  Fenwick.  By  John  Clement. 
Published  by  "  Friends'  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, of  Philadelphia."  For  sale  at  the 
store  of  Baker  <fe  Kennedy,  326  Chestnut 
3treet,  or  at  Friends'  Book  Association,  No. 
706  Arch  street. 

The  perusal  of  this  neatly  printed  pamphlet 
of  ninety  three  pages,  we  have  found  to  be 
both  interesting  and  instructive  ;  and  as  the 
initial  publication  of  the  above-named  grow- 
ing and  useful  organization,  it  is  worthy  the 
special  consideration  of  Friend?.  For  several 
years  the  author  has  been  collecting  material 
for  this  work,  both  in  America  and  England, 
and  the  information  it  contains  sufficiently 
attests  his  diligence  and  accuracy  as  an  anti- 
quarian. 

John  Fenwick,  the  book  informs  us,  was 
honorably  descended  fron  an  old  English 
family  of  distinction.  Having  completed  his 
studies  at  Gray  s  Inn,  London,  in  1640,  he 
soon  thereafter  espoused  the  cau-e  of  Crom 
Well,  who  honored  him  with  his  confidence, 


and  granted  him  a  commission  in  the  Parlia- 1  • 
mentary  army.    He  became  an  efficient  offi- 
cer, and  was  detailed  by  the  Protector  to  as-  !  i 
sist  in  the  execution  of  the  King. 

After  the  Restoration  he  became  a  convert 
to  the  teachings  of  George  Fox,  and  united 
himself  with  the  Society  of  Friends,  willingly  M 
suffering  with  his  brethren  in  person  and  te 
property  for  conscience'  sake,  and  issuing  jk 
several  pamphlets  in  defence  of  their  prin-  i 
ciples.  Si 

In  1673,  Lord  Berkley  conveyed  to  Fen-  K 
wick  his  undivided  moiety  of  New  Csesaria,  * 
or  New  Jersey ;  but  owing  to  financial  trou-  11 
bles  and  litigation,  which  soon  followed,  Fen- 
wick became  the  proprietor  of  only  one  tenth 
of  the  original  grant,  comprising,  however, 
many  thousand  acres  of  land. 

William  Penn  and  several  other  Friends 
were  interested  in  settling  the  difficulties  j 
which  had  arisen  regarding  the  land,  and  it 
is  probably  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  i 
Penn  was  led  afterwards  to  accept  of  the  j 
King  a  grant  for  the  province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  cancel  the  debt  due  his  father  by 
the  Crown. 

Fenwick,  upon  securing  hi*  "  tenth,"  at 
once  issued  proposals  for  the  founding  of  a 
c  dony  in  New  Cse-»aria,  and  in  1675  em- 
barked in  the  ship  Griffin,  with  a  number  of 
emigrants  (mostly  Friends)  to  occupy  the 
soil.  They  landed  near  Cape  Henlopen,  on 
the  south  side  of  Delaware  Bay,  upon  what  j 
was  subsequently  called  Fenwick  Island,  but 
eventually  established  themselves  on  Salem 
Creek.  The  proprietor  and  his  friends  were  j 
kindly  received  by  the  Swedes  and  In- 
dians. With  the  latter,  "  a  bond  of  friend- 
ship was  established  which  was  never  broken." 
Thus  originated  the  town  of  Salem,  N.  J. 
The  difficulties  experienced  by  the  early  set- 
tlers are  graphically  portrayed  in  the  pamph- 
let. Fenwick  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  great  energy,  and  persistently  defended 
his  rights  against  the  claims  of  the  Dutch 
Governor  of  New  York,  who  had  him  arrested 
for  trespassing  upon  territory  claimed  by  the 
Dutch.  His  early  army  nxperience  seems  to 
have  colored  his  subsequent  career,  but  the 
religious  convictions  he  cherished  softened  a 
nature  otherwise  harsh.    He  died  in  1683, 
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and  was  buried  in  the  town  he  had  founded. 
This  is  the  story  briefly  told,  but  our  readers 
will  find  in  it  interesting  details  connected 
with  the  establishment  of  an  infant  colony. 

"A  Standard  Temperance  Prize  Es- 
say."— Those  of  our  readers  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  efforts  of  the  "  National  Tem- 
perance Society,"  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the 
manuscripts  now  under  examination  for  part 
first  of  the  "  Prize  Essay,"  lead  the  committee 
to  hope  for  a  work  of  value  commensurate 
with  the  great  cause  it  is  expected  to  pro- 
mote." 

The  essay  is  to  be  in  three  parts — the  first 
to  be  "  Scientific ;  embracing  the  chemical, 
physiological  and  medical  aspects  ;  the  second, 
Historical,  statistical,  economical  and  politi- 
cal ;  and  the  third,  the  social,  educational  and 
religious." 

For  the  best  essay,  for  each  of  these  parts, 
i adjudged  satisfactory,  the  sum  of  $500  will 
be  paid  ;  for  the  second  best,  $300  is  offered  ; 
i  accepted  manuscripts  to  be  the  property  of 
the  National  Temperance  Society. 

From  the  circular  issued  by  the  Society  we 
further  add : 

u  The  offers  for  Part  II  and  Part  III  will  remain 
open  to  all  competitors  till  Seventh  month  1,  1 8*76. 
Manuscripts  (with  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
writers  by  whom  they  are  forwarded  for  competition, 
enclosed  in  separate  sealed  envelopes,  not  to  be 
opened  till  after  the  award  has  been  made),  should 
be  forwarded  to  A.  M.  Powell,  58  Reade  street,  New 
York. 

"•The  Essays  should  be  of  such  character  that, 
while  adapted  iu  style  to  interest  the  general  reader, 
they  will  also  meet  the  demands  of  scholarly  criti- 
cism. 

"  Those  who  intend  to  compete  for  the  prizes  of- 
fered for  these  Essays,  and  who  may  desire  more  in- 
formation as  to  the  scope  of  the  work,  and  sugges- 
ted Subdivisions,  will  be  furnished  with  further  par- 
ticulars by  applying  to  A.  M  Powell,  as  above. 

"  Iu  order  that  the  complete  Standard  Work  may 
be  placed  before  the  public  at  the  earliest  practicable 
day,  the  Committee  urgently  appeal  to  the  friends  of 
Temperance,  to  promptly  supply  them  with  funds  to 
meet  the  prizes  announced,  and  to  publish  the  Work. 
The  sum  of  $500  at  least,  additional  to  that  on  band, 
will  be  required.  Contributions  may  be  sent  to  Job 
H.  Jackson  (Treasurer),  West  Grove,  Ches*<  r  county, 
P.;  to  J.  N.  Stearns,  Publishing  Agent  of  the 
National  Temperance  Society,  58  Reade  street.  New 
York    or  to  any  member  of  the  Committee. 


A.  M.  Powell,  James  Black,  R  C.  Pitman,  A.  A. 
Miner,  Neal  Dow,  Committee. 

  ■  

New  Books. — Among  the  various  books 
and  pamphlets  which  we  are  solicited  to  no- 
tice, we  are  glad  when  any  come  before  u§ 
that  we  can  recommend.  Books  that  are 
costly  and  handsome,  but  without  anything 
to  commend  them  to  the  class  of  reader* 
amoDg  whom  our  paper  circulates,  are  fre- 
quently sent  us,  and  we  lay  them  aside  with 
regret,  that  so  much  time  and  brain-power 
have  been  expended  to  eo  little  purpose. 

A  few  weeks  since,  we  received  from  the 
publisher,  a  copy  of  a  work,  entitled  "Christian 
Ethics,"  by  D.  S  Gregory,  Professor  of  Moral 
Science,  &c,  in  the  University  of  Wooster, 
Ohio,  in  which  we  have  been  interested.  The 
preface  sets  forth  that  "this  volume  had  its 
origin  in  the  demands  of  the  class-room.  It 
seeks  to  present  that  most  important  of  all 
sciences, — the  science  of  right  and  noble  liv- 
ing, from  the  point  of  view  of  the  enlightened 
Christian  conscience,  so  as  to  set  before  the 
youthful  mind  the  highest  attainable  human 
life  and  mission. 

It  aims  to  embody  the  great  principles  «on- 
cerning  the  nature  of  true  moral  manhood 
and  work,  and  the  mode  of  attaining  the 
former  and  performing  the  latter,  in  such  a 
form  that  they  may  he  understood  by  students 
of  average  intelligence  in  our  schools  and 
colleges;  and  to  give  to  the  whole  such  a 
unity  and  natural  order  that  the  entire  system 
may  be  most  readily  retained  in  the  memory, 
and  made  a  life-long  possession  and  guide. 

In  the  examination  of  the  book  wo  have 
found  so  few  exceptional  points,  and  so  little 
of  the  abstruse  and  dogmatical  reasoning  that 
discouraged  the  student  of  moral  philosophy 
in  our  school  days,  that  it  is  a  real  pleasure 
to  know  how  much  easier  to  be  understood. 
Professor  Gregory  has  made  this  moot)  neg- 
lected science.  Heretofore,  the  subject.  »hefl 
handled  by  Christian  minds,  has  been,  to  a 
large  degree,  viewed  fr->m  the  stand-point  of 
certain  theological  tenets  to  which  the  writer 
was  pledged.  The  work  before  us  is  very  free 
from  anything  of  the  kind,  and  may  be 
adopted  as  a  text  book  by  liberal  Christians 
everywhere.  Only  in  the  section  on  the  duties 
of  the  marriage  relation  do  we  find  him  un- 
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just  to  woman,  retaining  for  her  the  subordi- 
nate position  that  under  the  social  conditions 
of  the  past  required  obedience  from  the  wife, 
thus  ignoring  the  mutual  dependence  and 
obligation  of  both  husband  and  wife  that 
constitutes  equality  in  the  covenant. 

The  book  is  published  by  Eldredge  &  Bro., 
17  N.  Seventh  street,  Philadelphia.  The  re- 
tail price  is  $1.50. 

Lectures  on  Zoology. — Graceanna  Lewis, 
member  of  Academy  of  the  Natural  Sciences, 
Philadelphia,  is  now  prepared  to  resume  her 
instructions  in  Natural  History,  and  will  give 
lectures  to  schools,  colleges,  or  to  a  parlor 
class  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  These  lec- 
tures are  amply  and  elegantly  illustrated  by 
diagrams,  lithographs,  engravings  and  draw- 
ings, procured  with  great  care  for  the  especial 
purpose,  and  also  by  original  charts  of  class- 
ification, Palaeontology  and  Geology,  which 
have  required  many  years  of  labor  to  pre- 
pare. Tickets  for  a  course  of  six  lectures, 
$3.00 ;  or  for  a  fuller  course  of  ten  lectures, 
$5.00.  Liberal  arrangements  with  schools 
and  colleges.  Address,  Graceanna  Lewis, 
Media,  Pennsylvania. 

The  following  letter  is  a  tribute  of  respect 
from  one  woman  of  eminent  scientific  attain- 
ments, to  another  one  of  similar  tastes  and 
acquirements : 

"I  have  heard  Graceanna  Lewis  lecture  only 
once,  and  although  I  cannot  say  that  I  think  she 
can  be  at  pre  ent  a  popular  lecturer  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  I  was  much  interested  in  what  she  said,  and 
take  a  womanly  pride  in  her  solid  learning,  and  in 
her  original  turn  of  mind. 

"She  has  gre  it  simplicity  of  character,  and  is 
just  the  woman  for  thinking  women  to  know.  She 
is  a  hard  student  and  a  genuine  lover  of  nature. 
Her  lecture  was  grave  and  dignified,  and  thoroughly 
scientific.  I  should  have  been  proud  to  have  given 
such  a  lecture  as  the  one  I  heard,  and  I  am  more 
hopeful  for  women  since  I  have  seen  her. 

"  Yours,         Maria  Mitchell,  Vassar  College." 
—  Woman's  Journal  May  Ibth  1875. 

Graceanna  Lewis  is  so  well  known  in  our 
city  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  publish  the 
long  list  of  references  that  are  appended  to 
her  circular,  and  which  embraces  the  names 

of  many  of  our  best  citizens. 

 — ^  

Christianity  is  universal  sympathy  and 
love. 


DIED. 

CHRIST. — On  the  6th  of  Fifth  mo.,  1875,  Arti-I 
mesia  Christ,  in  the  45th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  mem-, 
ber  of  Pipe  Creek  Monthly  and  Particular  Meetings. 

CHANDLER. — On  the  27th  of  First  mo.,  1875, 
Aaron  Chandler,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Miami  Monthly  Meeting. 

JONES. — At  his  son's  residence,  on  the  20th  of 
Fifth  mo.,  1875,  Isaac  E  Jones,  aged  84  years;  the 
oldest  male  member  of  Cincinnati  Monthly  Meeting,  i 

Coming  to  the  city  in  the  spring  of  1845,  he  was 
soon  appointed  one  of  the  Elders  of  the  Meeting,  and 
has  been  ever  faithful,  consistent  and  exemplary  in 
the  discharge  of  his  varied  duties.  He  endeavored 
to  live  in  accordance  with  his  favorite  expression, 
"Mind  the  Light."  Thus  living  and  acting,  he 
walked  in  the  pleasant  paths  of  peace,  supporting 
the  testimonies  held  by  our  Society,  and  long  sitting 
at  the  head  of  our  little  meeting,  even  when  it 
seemed  threatened  with  extinction,  from  the  depar- 
ture of  so  many  of  its  members.  He  longed  to  see 
it  rise  from  its  low  estate,  and  enjoyed  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  a  First-day  School  established  (which  he 
regularly  attended),  and  of  seeing  the  Meeting  again 
revive  and  renew  its  strength. 

SEAL. — At  his  residence,  Unionville,  Pa.,  on  the 
29th  of  Fourth  mo.,  1875,  Dr.  Thomas  Seal,  in  the 
90th  year  of  his  age.  . 

WARRINGTON. — On  Third-day,  the  16th  of  Sec- 
ond mo.,  1875,-  Nathan  Warrington,  of  Woolwich 
township,  Gloucester  county,  N.  J.,  in  the  86th  year 
of  his  age ;  a  member  of  Upper  Greenwich  Partic- 
ular and  Woodbury  Monthly  Meetings. 
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IN  UPPER  EGYPT. 

And  now  we  float  slowly  down  the  mighty 
stream,  propelled  by  the  current,  and  by  the 
ten  long  oars  at  which  the  crew  are  toiling 
patiently,  for  the  wind  is  unfavorable  and  our 
sail  is  furJed.  Indeed,  the  larger  sail  of  our 
boat  is  now  quite  laid  aside,  and  we  have  only 
the  smaller  insect-like  wing  for  the  downward 
voyage,  and  unless  there  is  a  change  in  the 
steady,  continuous  north-wind  even  this  will 
not  avail  us  anything.  As  we  sit  at  the  win- 
dow wondering  at  the  glory  of  the  Morning 
Star,  a  strange  humming  roar  on  the  shore 
arrests  the  attention.  We  listen  and  question 
what  beast  of  the  desert  makes  so  drear  a 
sound  on  the  still  air  of  night.  As  the  roar 
continues  monotonously,  we  perceive  its  true 
character.  It  is  the  creaking  water  wheel 
which  has  commenced  at  this  early  hour  its 
tedious  work  of  irrigation.  Along  the  upper 
Nile,  the  high  banks  prevent  the  floods,  and 
the  tropic  heat  makes  it  needful  to  employ  the 
labor  of  oxen  for  this  most  important  work  of 
raising  water,  which  goes  on  by  day  and  by 
night. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  28th,  we  reach  Sil- 
silis,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  sindstone  quar- 
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ries,  from  which  were  hewn  the  enormous 
blocks  which  were  used  in  building  most  of 
the  mighty  Theban  temples,  Two  ranges  of 
red  sandstone  rock  here  close  in  upon  the  Nile, 
which  is  at  this  point  only  1,095  feet  in  width. 
It  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  great  river. 
We  land  and  clamber  up  the  steep  rocks  to 
see  how  the  stone  workers  of  a  distant  age 
hewed  from  the  mountain  side  great  blocks  of 
stone,  leaving  smooth  and  regularly  cut  sur- 
faces, to  attest  their  giant  labors  to  future 
times,  when  the  great  edifices  they  builded 
should  have  crumbled  to  ruin.  To  the  south 
of  the  quarries  we  are  conducted  to  a  high 
rock,  overlooking  the  river  where  are  to  be 
seen  two  elegant  open  chapels,  and  various 
tablets  in  a  pretty  good  state  of  preservation. 
Here  are  sculptures  executed  perhaps  1,450 
years  before  Christ,  during  the  reign  of  Sethi 
I,  father  of  the  second  Rameses,  and  over  the 
massive  entrances  is  the  one  emblem  of  true 
monotheism  which  is  a  thousand  times  re- 
peated in  the  temples  of  Egypt, — the  globe, 
with  wide-spread  wings  of  azure  blue,  like  the 
Cherubim  in  the  Holy  of  Holies. 

Particular  honor  is  paid  to  the  god  Nilus, 
at  Silsilis,  which  may  either  have  arisen  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  transmission  of  the 
blocks  of  stone  which  were  there  committed 
to  the  care  of  the  river  god,  or  from  the  fact 
that  the  first  cataract  of  the  Nile  was  once  at 
Silsilis.  Having  given  due  attention  to  these 
chapels,  we  are  rowed  to  the  first  grotto  on 
the  north,  which  consists  of  a  long  corridor, 
supported  by  four  pillars,  cut  in  the  face  of 
the  rock.  It  was  commenced  by  Horus,  the 
last  Pharaoh  of  the  XVIIItb  dynasty,  who 
here  commemorated  his  defeat  of  the  Ethio- 
pians. On  the  left  end  of  the  gallery  is  a 
group  which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  Egyptian  sculpture  dur- 
ing its  best  period.  Horus  is  represented  as 
an  infant  receiving  nourishment  from  a  god 
dess,  and  both  figures  are  perfect  and  very 
naturally  expressive — the  loving  trust  of  the 
little  prince  who  clings  fearlessly  to  the  slen- 
der left  arm  of  the  serene  goddess,  while  her 
right  is  thrown  tenderly  around  him.  And 
so  he  grows  to  be  a  mighty  conqueror,  pursu- 
ing his  flying  foes  who  sue  for  peace.  Then 
we  see  him  borne  in  a  splendid  shrine  bv  his 
chieftains,  bringing  home  his  troops,  and  lead- 
ing his  captives.  In  another  place  the  mon- 
arch receives  the  emblem  of  life  from  the  god 
Amun. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  we  awaken  at 
Edfoo,  the  ancient  Appolinopolis  Magna.  It 
is  a  village  of  mud-huts  of  the  rudest  sort,  in 
the  midst  of  which  rises  the  imposing  propy- 
lon  of  a  temple,  accounted  the  most  perfectly 
preserved  specimen  of  an  Egyptian  sacred 
edifice  in  existence.    Until  1864,  nothing  of 


this  but  the  lofty  propylon  was  visible, 
inside  being  filled  with  debris  of  all  kind*  up 
to  the  root,  and  the  roofs  and  terraces  cov- 
ered with  the  mud-huts  of  the  villagers.  To 
clear  it  out  and  reveal  the  fine  elaboration  of 
a  Ptolemaic  temple  was  one  of  the  first  works 
of  Marietta,  after  his  appointment  by  the 
Khedive  as  conservator  ot  the  monuments  of 
Egypt,  and  director  of  excavations  and  re- 
searches. It  is  a  very  pleasant  half  mile 
walk  from  the  river,  and  one  stands  upon  a 
mound  of  rubbish  directly  in  front  of  the 
entrance.  The  breadth  of  the  vast  propylon 
is  about  250  feet,  and  its  height  115  feet,  and 
the  whole  surface  is  adorned  with  giant  bas- 
reliefs  and  explanatory  hieroglyphics,  so  per- 
fectly and  delicately  cut  and  so  marvellously 
well  preserved  that  the  beholder  is  astonished 
to  find  twenty  centuries  of  decay  have  spared 
so  much.  The  material  for  the  building  is 
the  fine  sandstone  from  Silsilis,  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  masonry  is  evident  to  the  most 
unscientific  observer. 

The  Edfoo  temple  is  the  only  one  of  its 
class  which  yet  retains  the  exterior  wall.  This 
barrier,  which  is  450  feet  in  extent  and  per- 
haps 40  or  50  feet  high,  is  elaborately  sculp- 
tured, both  inside  and  out,  with  historic  bas- 
reliefs  and  their  explanation;  and  with  a 
profusion  of  figures  illustrating  their  religious 
ideas.  The  amount  of  labor  which  has  been 
expended  on  this  work  is  prodigious,  and 
when  one  sees  what  appears  to  be  only  mo- 
notonous and  inartistic  repetition,  remember- 
ing that  it  was  done  by  command  of  mon- 
archs  of  the  Greek  race  in  the  days  when  fine 
arts  had  reached  their  highest  perfection,  we 
question  why  the  Ptolemies  ch<  se  to  repeat 
the  crude  work  of  far  antiquity,  rather  than 
decorate  their  temples  with  sculptures  of  true 
beauty  and  of  poetic  significance.  But  no ! 
here  is  the  giant  king  smiting  trembling  cap- 
tives, who  kneel  with  uplifted  hands;  and 
here  is  the  bestial  god  to  whom  the  sons  of 
men  come  bowing  down,  and  to  whom  Uiej 
offer  costly  tribute. 

Entering  the  mighty  portal,  we  stand  ID 
the  midst  of  an  open  area,  surrounded  by  a 
magnificent  colonnade  of  thirty-six  pUJlin, 
with  elaborate  and  varied  capitals,  which  li 
called  the  portico.  The  deep,  deep  blue  sky 
of  E^ypt  is  the  only  canopy,  and  the  effect  ol 
strong  light  and  deep  shadow  among  the  pic- 
tured columns  is  indescribably  fine.  From 
the  portico  we  enter  a  covered  hall,  supported 
by  eighteen  great  pillars,  and  thence  onward 
to  the  far  end  of  the  temple,  where  ^  a  richly 
sculptured  chamber  containing  a  kind  ot 
altar  hollowed  out  of  a  fine  monolith  of  Hark- 
grey  granite,  perfectly  polished,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  the  sanctum  sanctorum.  From 
the  inscription  on  it,  this  is  kuowc  to  have 
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been  made  by  Neetanebo  I,  of  the  XXXth 
Dynasty,  and  to  have  belonged  to  an  older 
temple,  which  the  present  edifice  replaces. 
In  this  fine  niche  was  kept  the  hawk,  the 
emblem  of  the  god  Hor  Hab,  the  principal 
divinity  of  the  temple.  To  those  who  can 
decipher  the  hieroglyphics  and  thus  read  the 
true  intent  of  the  miles  of  historic  bas-reliefs, 
tine  investigation  of  this  temple  might  be 
profitably  extended  over  many  days  ;  but  we 
walk  through,  wonder  and  admire  ver  y  super- 
ficially, and  so  complete  our  visit  in  a  few 
hours. 

Another  party,  who  are  making  the  ascent 
of  the  Nile  in  the  steamer,  are  also  in  the 
temple,  and  we  have  real  pleasure  in  finding 
that  some  of  them  are  our  fellow-citizens,  en- 
gaged, like  ourselves,  in  seeking  wisdom  in 
the  world's  ancient  places.  Such  meetings 
are  a  real  luxury,  and  are  more  frequent  on 
the  Nile  than  in  most  other  highways  of 
travel.  We  hastily  exchange  greetings,  and 
borrow  a  little  light  from  each  others'  ex- 
perience, and  go  our  ways — to  the  north  and 
to  the  south.  Before  leaving,  we  ascend  the 
propy lon-tower  and  enjoy  a  splendid  view 
over  an  area  many  miles  in  extent.  Imme 
diately  below  lies  the  temple,  with  its  outer 
court,  its  splendid  porticoes,  its  noble  terraces, 
and  its  grand  wall  of  enclosure,  all  perfect, 
not  a  stone  displaced,  giving  a  clear  and  cor- 
rect impression  of  what  a  sanctuary  of  the 
ancient  gods  of  Egypt  was.  Around  us  on 
every  hand  are  the  miserable  mud-walls,  in 
which  the  modern  Egyptian  dwells — the  most 
wretched  of  all  human  dwellings  I  have  yet 
seen,  were  it  not  for  the  rainless  climate.  In 
this  town  they  are  mostly  open  to  the  skies, 
and  have  scarcely  any  shelter  from  the  in- 
tense sunbeams.  Sometimes  I  have  seen  the 
mud-walls  reared  around  the  base  of  a  fine 
date-palm,  and  the  rustling,  waving  crown  of 
the  tree  forms  an  elegant  and  all-sufficient 
screen,  while  its  fruit  is  the  food  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  its  boughs  the  home  of  singing  birds. 
This  is  quite  a  favored  dwelling  and  has  many 
advantages  of  light,  air,  melody  and  beauty. 
The  sycamore  fig  is  a  large,  spreading  tree, 
not  unlike  our  oak  in  outline,  and  under  its 
boughs  we  sometimes  see  a  village  of  huts 
that  have  no  other  roof  than  the  canopy  of 
the  fruitful  tree,  from  which  they  gather  great 
stores  of  wholesome  food.  But  neither  feathery 
palm  nor  umbrageous  sycamore  relieve  the  un- 
utterable ugliness  of  the  village  at  our  teet. 
Beyond  it  lies  the  fair  green  plain,  which  the 
benericient  Nile  has  fertilized,  and  for  which 
the  irrigating  shadoof  creaks  evermore,  the 
•  waving  wheat  just  corning  into  head,  the  fra- 
grant fl  wered  lentils,  the  palm,  the  beautiful 
castor-oil  plant,  with  starry  shaped,  many- 
colored  leaves,  the  Indian  corn  and  the  sugar- 
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cane  clothing  it  in  a  garment  of  unparalleled 
richness  and  beauty.    Around  to  the  east- 
ward sweeps  .the  glad  river,  so  long  the  object 
of  most  grateful  veneration  to  the  people  of  ^ 
Egypt.    Beyond  all  this,  and  closing  in  our  \ 
view,  are  the  desert  hills  ;  even  they,  in  their 
desolation,  beautiful  with  the  gracious  tints  of  ^ 
the  morning,  and  seeming,  on  their  broad  ^ 
ridges,  to  uphold  the  blue  dome  of  the  heaven  B( 
of  heavens.  ^ 

The  next  morning  our  dahabeah  stops  for  ^ 
us,  while  we  make  a  visit  to  Eileithyias,  or  to  ^ 
what  remains  of  "  the  city  of  Lucina."  A 
great  wall  of  crude  brick  yet  stands  to  attest  w 
the  limits  of  the  ancient  city,  but  all  within  ^ 
the  enclosure  is  utterly  gone.    As  we  walk  |( 
past  the  wall,  1  am  interested  to  observe  that  g( 
the  bricks  have  been  laid  in  regular  waving  ^ 
curves,  instead  of  straight  Hues  ;  b>>t  whether 
this  was  done  for  beauty  or  for  durability  • 
we  cannot  tell.    To  the  left  hand  (on  the 
north),  in  the  face  of  the  rocky  desert  barrier, 
are  the  tombs  in  which  were  laid  to  rest  the 
bodies  of  those  who  once  rlwelt  within  the 
walls  of  Eileithyias.     In   these  rock-hewn 
grottoes  are  sculptured  an  1  pain  ed  the  whole 
life  of  the  occupant,  beginning  wiih  child- 
hood, and  representing  in  long  array  the  var- 
ious processes  of  the  till mg  of  the  soil  on 
which  the  owner  of  the  tomb  looks  from  his 
car,  which  is  seen  in  the  field. 

The  operation  of  treading  out  the  grain 
from  the  ear  is  performed  by  oxen,  who  are 
driven  by  the  laborers  Over  this  scene  is 
inscribed  the  song  of  the  threshers  in  hiero- 
glyphics, which  has  been  rendered  thus : 

"  Hie  along:,  oxen  !  tread  the  corn  faster  ; 

The  straw  for  yourselves,  the  corn  for  your  master." 

The  various  possessions  of  the  deceased  are 
represented  ;  there  are  boats  on  the  river,  cat- 
tle, donkeys,  pigs  and  goats,  and  there  are 
grapes,  a  wine-press,    fowling  and   fishing  j 
scenes,  and  bags  of  gold  which  are  being 
weighed  and  numbered.    On  the  other  side 
of  the  grotto  the  husband  and  wife  sit  lov- 
ingly together,  with  a  pet  monkey  by  their 
side,  entertaining  a  large  party  of  their  friends.  I 
The  guests  are  seated  on  the  floor,  and  almost 
every  oue  is  inhaling  the  fragrance  of  the 
lotus  flower,  while  great  preparations  for  eat- 
ing and  drinking  are  in  progress  near  them.  ! 
These  tombs  are  about  3,500  years  old,  ac-  j 
cording  to  Marriett's  estimate. 

The  next  morning  of  our  voyage  finds  us 
moored  at  Esneh,  34  miles  above  Thebes,  a 
town  of  about  7,000  inhabitants,  which  has 
the  enviable  reputation  of  being  the  health- 
iest place  in  Egypt.  Here  was  the  city  j 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  Lato- 
polis ;  and  here  has  been  unearthed  the  por- 
tico of  a  fine  temple,  which  seems  to  have 
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been  built  upon  quite  the  same  plan  as  that 
at  Adfoa.  The  inscriptions  upon  the  portico 
present  the  names  of  the  early  Caesars,  and 
of  Thothmes  III,  by  whom,  it  is  believed,  the 
original  temple  was  founded. 

Twenty-four  mighty  pillars,  with  fine  cap- 
itals of  the  lotus,  the  papyrus  and  the  palm 
uphold  a  roof  upon  which  is  portrayed  a 
zodiac.  But  it  is  so  darkened  by  smoke,  and 
so  distant  from  the  eye  that  I  can  only  see 
that  the  sculptured  menagerie  of  the  sun's 
heavenly  pathway  is  there,  without  being 
able  to  make  any  real  acquaintance  with  it. 
The  sculptures  of  this  temple  are  accounted 
very  inferior,  and,  indeed,  they  do  not  bear 
close  inspection,  though  wonderful,  like  all 
the  other  pictured  walls  and  columns  of 
Egypt,  for  the  great  wealth  of  labor  expended 
on  them. 

A  little  Arab  has  been  taking  impressions 
of  some  of  the  more  suggestive  of  the  bas- 
reliefs  wiih  a  kind  of  soft,  bibulous  paper, 
which  he  would  like  to  sell,  and  some  of  our 
company  take  the  best  he  has  to  offer.  I 
think  the  means  used  was  merely  to  wet  the 
paper  thoroughly,  and  then  apply  it  to  the 
■  subject  to  be  copied,  and  leave  it  until  it  be- 
came entirely  dry,  when]  quite  a  striking  like- 
ness was  obtained.  We  are  indebted  to  Me- 
hemet  Ali,  who  visited  this  place  1842,  for 
the  revelation  of  this  imposing  structure,  and 
would  like  to  say  something  very  grave  about 
ridiculous  egotists  who  have  chosen  tosmearthe 
most  interesting  places  with  great,  vulgar,  ob 
trusive  initial  letters  and  dates.  It  was  a 
great  c  >mfort  not  to  find  the  significant  "U. 
S.  A."  here,  though  I  cannot  say  as  much  for 
other  p  aces  we  have  visited  in  Egypt. 

Shame  upon  the  foolish  tourists  who  thus 
disgrace  the  land  they  ought  to  love,  by  their 
absurd  forgetfulness  of  the  fitness  of  things ! 
Let  them  be  better  instructed. 

This  locality  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
i  burial  place  of  many  Christian  martyrs,  and 
of  all  the  convents  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  ; 
that  of  Ammonium,  at  Esneh,  said  to  have 
been  erected  by  the  Empress  Helena,  in 
honor  of  the  victims  of  persecution  under 
Diocletian,  is  accounted  the  most  ancient. 

After  a  ramble  through  the  bazaars,  the 
i  purchase  of  some  huge  fragrant  lemons,  and 
*  a  visit  to  the  simple  and  cleanly  mosque, 
1  where  the  Divine  unity  is  continually  af- 
1  firmed,  we  returned  to  our  boat.  Sundry 
little  Arabs  are  busily  at  work  with  hoes, 
levelling  the  earth  and  making  a  pathway 
from  the  river  to  the  town.    An  Arab,  in 
European  dress,  is  overseeing  the  work,  and 
from  him  we  learn  that  Prince  Arthur,  of 
England,  is  expected  here,  and   they  are 
making  straight  his  pathway  to  the  Temple. 
He  responds  very  politely  to  salutations,  and 


readily  accepts  an  invitation  to  step  aboard 
the  Dahabeah.  He  is  the  ruler  or  bey  of  the 
village,  and  says  that  he  is  not  of  the  Turk- 
ish but  of  the  Arab  race,  and,  by  means  of 
the  dragoman,  tells  us  about  his  family. 
Then  he  shows  us  a  very  valuable  and  beau- 
tiful chain  of  fine  antique  relics  set  in  gold, 
for  which,  he  tells  us,  he  has  refused  £80. 

We  admire,  but  do  not  purchase;  and 
while  we  are  looking  at  it  a  pretty  little  boy, 
dressed  in  an  Arab  gown,  with  a  fine  black 
coat  over  it,  comes  modestly  in  and  stands 
before  his  father.  The  bey  makes  him  wel- 
come, and  then  the  little  fellow  walks  grace- 
fully around  the  saloon,  and  shakes  hands 
with  all  the  company,  and  seats  himself  be- 
side his  father,  The  bey  tells  us  his  name  is 
Mohammed,  and  that  he  has  a  little  daughter 
at  home,  who  is  younger ;  and  one  of  the  la- 
dies then  presents  the  namesake  of  the  pit  - 
phet  with  a  whistle,  another  gives  him  a  i 
necklace  for  his  little  sister,  and  yet  anotkei 
presents  him  with  a  handful  of  nice  bon-bom 
all  of  which  he  accepts  with  a  modest  polite- 
ness that  would  put  many  a  little  Angl< 
Saxon  to  shame.  Our  dragoman  now  offers 
coffee  to  the  father  and  lemonade  to  the  son, 
after  partaking  of  which  they  take  leave  of 
us,  and  we  pass  onward  towards  Thebes.  The 
ten  long  oars  sweep  back  the  waters,  and  the 
merry-faced  sailors  toil  patiently  in  harmoi.  v 
with  the  current,  but  the  progress  is  very 
gradual.  It  is  more  interesting  and  exciting 
to  be  flying  before  the  winds,  but  the  wind 
bloweth  only  where  it  listeth,  and  this  il  ti»< 
season  of  the  north  wind.  At  times  the  itrOBB 
is  all  alive  with  white  sails  scudding  befosi 
the  breeze,  and  we  see  the  poetic  beauty  of 
the  designation  of  Egypt  by  the  inspired  j>r  - 
phet  as  the  '  land  shadowing  with  wings.1 

S.  R. 

Second  month  1st,  1875. 


bryant's  birth-day  speech  to  me 

FRIENDS. 

Mr.  Sturgets  and  Gentlemen:  I  thank  you 
for  the  kind  words  referring  to  me  in  the  I 
dress  which  has  just  been  read,  and  am  glad 
that  you  find  it  possible  to  speak  of  what  I 
have  done  with  so  much  indulgence.  1  h 
lived  long,  as  it  may  seem  to  most  people, 
however  short  the  term  appears  to  me  when 
I  look  back  upon  it.  In  that  period  have 
occurred  various  most  important  changes, 
both  political  and  social,  and  on  the  whole  I 
am  rejoiced  to  say  that  they  have,  as  I  think, 
improved  the  condition  of  mankind.  The 
people  of  civilized  countries  have  become 
more  enlightened  and  enjoy  a  greater  degre* 
of  freedom.  They  have  become  especially 
more  humane  and  sympathetic,  more  disposed 
to  alleviate  each  others'  sufferings.    This  ■ 
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the  age  of  charity.  In  our  day  charity  has 
taken  forms  unknown  to  former  ages,  and  oc- 
cupied itself  with  the  cure  of  evils  which 
former  generations  neglected. 

I  remember  the  time  when  Bonaparte  filled 
the  post  of  First  Consul  in  the  French  repub- 
lic— for  I  began  early  to  read  the  newspa- 
pers. I  saw  how  that  republic  grew  into  an 
empire ;  how  that  empire  enlarged  itself  by 
successive  conquests  on  all  sides,  and  how  the 
mighty  mass  collapsing  by  its  own  weight, 
fell  into  fragments.  I  have  seen  from  that 
time  to  this  change  after  change  take  place, 
and  the  result  of  them  all,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
is  that  the  liberties  and  rights  of  the  hum- 
bler classes  have  been  more  and  more  re- 
garded, both  in  framing  and  executing  the 
laws.  For  the  greater  part  of  my  own  eighty 
years  it  seemed  to  me,  and  I  think  it  seemed 
to  all,  that  the  extinction  of  slavery  was  an 
«vent  to  be  accomplished  by  a  remote  pos- 
terity. But  all  this  time  its  end  was  ap- 
proaching, and  suddenly  it  sank  into  a  bloody 
grave. 

The  union  of  the  Italian  principalities 
under  one  head,  and  the  breaking  up  of  that 
anomaly  in  politics,  the  possession  of  polit- 
ical power  by  a  priesthood,  seemed,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  fourscore  years  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  an  event  belonging  to 
a  distant  and  uncertain  future,  yet  was  it 
drawing  near  by  steps  not  apparent  to  the 
common  eyes,  and  it  came  in  our  own  day. 
The  people  of  Italy  willed  it,  and  the  people 
were  obeyed.  There  is  yet  a  time  which  good 
men  earnestly  hope  and  pray  for — the  day 
when  the  populations  of  the  civilized  world 
shall  prepare  for  a  universal  peace  by  dis- 
banding the  enormous  armies  which  they 
keep  in  camps  and  garrisons,  and  sending 
their  soldiery  back  to  the  fields  and  work- 
shops from  which,  if  the  people  were  wise, 
their  sovereigns  never  should  have  with- 
drawn them.  Let  us  hope  that  this  will  be 
one  of  the  next  great  changes.  Gentlemen, 
again  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness.  I  have 
little  to  be  proud  of,  but  when  I  look  around 
upon  those  whom  this  occasion  has  brought 
together,  I  confess  that  I  am  proud  of  my 
friends. — Late  paper. 


A  MORNING  SONG. 

I  wake  this  morn,  and  all  my  life 

Is  freshly  mine  to  live  ; 
The  future  with  sweet  promise  rife, 

And  crowns  of  joy  to  give. 

New  words  to  speak,  new  thoughts  to  hear, 

New  love  to  give  and  take  ; 
Perchance  new  burdens  I  may  bear 

For  love's  own  sweetest  sake. 

New  hopes  to  open  in  the  sun, 
New  efforts  worth  the  will, 


Or  tasks  with  yesterday  begun 
More  bravely  to  fulfill. 

Fresh  seeds  for  all  the  time  to  be 

Are  in  my  hand  to  sow, 
Whereby,  for  others  and  for  me, 

Undreamed  of  fruit  may  grow. 

In  each  white  daisy  'mid  the  grass 

That  turns  my  foot  aside, 
In  each  uncurling  fern  I  pass, 

Some  sweetest  joy  may  hide. 

And  if,  when  eventide  shall  fall 

In  shade  across  my  way, 
It  seems  that  nought  my  thoughts  recall 

But  life  of  every  day. 

Yet  if  each  step  in  shine  or  shower 
Be  where  Thy  footsteps  trod, 

Then  blest  be  every  happy  hour  \ 
That  leads  me  nearer  God. 
—  Chamber's  Journal. 


From  the  Liberal  Christian 
THE  BLUE  BIRD'S  MATIN  SONG. 
This  early  morn,  I  thought  it  yet  was  night, 
For  I  could  not  discern  one  ray  of  of  light, 
I  heard  a  blue-bird  sing  as  cheerily  as  if  the  sum 
shone  bright. 

Yet  on  the  roof  the  steady  rain  that  fell 
Told  all  without  was  wet  and  chill  as  well — 
Then  what  could  tempt  that  little  bird  to  sing  so 
sweet  I  could  not  tell. 

But  when  I  rose  the  sun,  though  still  o'ercast, 
Through  heavy  clouds,  I  saw,  was  breaking  fast, 
Till,  like  the  blue-bird's  azure  wing,  the  glorious 
sky  shone  clear  at  last. 

And  then  I  thought  of  that  sweet,  early  soug  , 
The  blue-bird  knew  the  rain  would  not  last  long, 
Or  yet  it  might  be  that  his  faith  e'en  then  in  sunny 
skies  was  strong. 

Yet  I — what  little  thought  had  I  to  rise 
And  sing  a  matin  'neath  those  stormy  skies — 
To  bless  the  April  shower,  or  see  the  light  thatnowi 
around  me  lies  !  - 
— Ripple. 

From  Northampton  Journal. 
AGRICULTURE. 
A  paper  read  before  the  Franklin  Harvest  Club  by  Ed~ 
win  H.  Judd,  of  South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass. 

In  all  associations,  of  whatever  character, 
there  are  certain  ideas  which  control  the 
united  action  of  its  members.  Now,  one  oil 
the  ideas  which  we  represent  in  our  meeting: 
together  from  time  to  time  is,  that  we  as 
farmers  are  not  ashamed  of  our  calling.  Id 
theory,  I  am  aware  this  has  been  generally 
asserted,  but  in  practice  very  many  farmers,! 
if  not  ashamed  of  their  vocation,  manifest  a 
most  marked  dissatisfaction  with  it.  Thisi 
is  evident  from  the  numberless  cases  of  those 
who  sell  their  farms  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
gaging in  some  other,  some  supposed  easier! 
more  profitable,  or  more  congenial  employ 
ment.  It  is  also  evident  that  farmers  who! 
while  retaining  a  part  of  their  lands,  on  on< 
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pretext  or  another,  are  continually  thronging 
to  our  cities  and  villages,  only  to  get  away 
from  what  they  term  the  cares  and  vexations 
of  farm  life,  and  to  augment  the  already  too 
great  mass  of  idlers  in  our  populous  places. 
Our  systems  of  public  education  tend  some- 
what in  the  same  direction.  How  small  is 
the  proportion  of  the  educated  sons  of  our 
farmers,  even  from  our  most  popular  agri- 
cultural colleges,  who  expect  to  follow  the 
employment  of  their  fathers.  It  is  considered 
beneath  their  dignity,  their  aim  beiDg  for  the 
so  called  higher  positions  in  life.  Their  pa- 
rents, likewise,  have  loftier  hopes  of  their 
promising  sons,  than  to  have  them  handle 
the  plough,  the  axe,  the  shovel  and  the  hoe. 
In  a  word,  they  must  get  their  living  by  their 
heads,  their  eyes,  their  mouths,  or  in  almost 
any  way  rather  than  descend  to  farm  labor. 
One  great  object  of  the  Association  we  repre- 
sent, is  to  bring  back  to  its  ancient  reputation 
the  time-honored  calling  we  follow  for  a  live- 
lihood. 

But  the  main  object  in  view  in  this  intro- 
ductory sketch,  is  to  show  that  we  members 
of  the  fraternity  are  not  ashamed  of  our  occu- 
pation. Though  it  requires  diligent  labor, 
yet  we  glory  in  it.  To  our  credit  be  it  spoken, 
I  do  not  know  a  member  who  is  so  degener- 
ated as  to  become  a  professional  politician — 
one  who  depends  upon  wire-pulling,  office- 
seeking  and  office-holding  for  a  livelihood. 
May  the  time  soon  come  when  it  will  be  uni- 
versally considered  as  respectable  for  a  young 
man  of  talent  and  education  to  ride  upon  a 
mowing-machine,  as  to  ride  in  a  doctor's  gig  ; 
as  honorable  to  raise  corn  or  potatoes,  as  to 
plead  cases  of  assault  and  battery  in  a  justice 
court,  or  some  greater  crime  or  scandal  in  a 
higher  tribunal ;  as  worthy  a  vocation  to  sell 
fruits,  vegetables,  milk  and  butter  of  our  own 
productions,  as  to  sell  ribbons,  laces  and  silks, 
the  productions  of  others  ;  as  respectable  an 
employment  to  detail  our  thoughts  and  ex- 
periences at  these,  as  well  as  at  other  agri- 
cultural meetings,  as  to  dish  up  a  daily  or 
weekly  hash  for  the  public  prints. 

THE  MISSION  OF  THE  FLY. 

The  generally  received  opinion  about  flies 
is  that,  despite  limitless  ingenuity  expended 
on  patent  traps  and  poisoned  paper,  they  form 
one  of  those  ills  of  life  which,  it  not  being 
possible  entirely  to  cure,  must  perforce  be  en- 
dured with  as  good  a  grace  as  may  be.  Con- 
sequently when  they  ruin  our  picture  frames 
and  ceilings,  insinuate  themselves  into  our 
milk  and  molasses  pitchers,  or  lull  us  to  sleep 
with  their  drowsy  buzzing,  only  to  bite  us 
during  our  slumbers  and  render  the  same  un- 
easy, we  thank  fate  that  the  cold  weather  will 
rid  us  of  the  pest.    To  be  sure  they  are  scav- 


engers in  their  way ;  but  after  we  have  spent 
several  minutes  in  picking  a  score  or  more 
out  of  the  butter  dish,  we  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  it  i3  an  open  question  whether 
they  do  not  spoil  more  good  material  than 
they  carry  off  bad. 

Festina  lenti,  good  reader,  hasten  slowly 
and  do  not  anchor  faith  to  such  opinions  until 
you  are  certain  that  the  above  sum  up  all  of 
the  fly's  mission  in  this  world.  Musca  domes- 
tica  (Science  uses  six  syllables  in  Latin  to  ex- 
press that  which  good  round  Saxon  epitomizes 
in  two)  is  a  maligned  insect.  He  fulfills  a 
purpose  of  sufficient  moment  to  cause  you  to 
bear  his  inroads  into  your  morning  nap  with 
equanimity — of  even  complacently  to  view  him 
congregated  by  the  score  within  your  hidden 
sweets. 

Did  you  ever  watch  a  fly  who  l  as  just 
alighted  after  soaring  about  the  room  for  some 
little  time?  He  goes  through  a  series  of  oper- 
ations which  remind  you  of  a  cat  licking  her- 
self after  a  meal,  or  of  a  bird  pluming  its 
feathers.  First,  the  hind  feet  are  rubbed  to- 
gether, then  each  bind  leg  is  passed  over  a 
wing,  then  the  fore  legs  undergo  a  like  treat- 
ment; and  lastly,  if  you  look  sharp,  you  will 
see  the  insect  carry  his  proboscis  over  his  legs 
and  about  his  body  as  far  as  he  can  reach. 
The  minute  trunk  is  perfectly  retractile,  and 
it  terminates  in  two  large  lobes,  which  you  can 
see  spread  out  when  the  iusect  begins  a  meal 
on  a  lump  of  sugar.  Now  the  rubbing  to- 
gether of  legs  and  wings  may  be  a  smoothing 
operation ;  but  for  what  purpose  is  this  care- 
fully going  over  the  body  with  the  trunk, 
especially  when  that  organ  is  not  fitted  for 
licking,  but  simply  for  grasping  and  sucking 
up  food. 

This  query,  which  perhaps  may  have  sug- 
gested itself  to  thousands,  has  recently  for 
the  first  time  been  answered  by  a  Mr.  Emer- 
son, an  English  chemist ;  and  certainly  in  the 
light  of  the  revelations  of  that  gentleman's 
investigations,  the  fly  assumes  the  position  of 
an  important  friend  instead  of  a  pest  to  man- 
kind. Mr.  Emerson  states  that  he  began  his 
self-appointed  task  of  finding  out  whether 
the  house  fly  really  serves  any  appreciable 
purpose  in  the  scheme  of  creation,  excepting 
as  an  indifferent  scavenger,  by  capturing  a 
fine  specimen  and  gluing  his  wings  down  to 
a  microscope  slide.  On  placing  the  slide  un- 
der the  instrument,  to  the  investigator's  dis- 
gust, the  fly  appeared  covered  with  lice,  caus- 
ing the  offending  insect  to  be  promptly  re- 
leased and  another  substituted  in  his  place. 
Fly  No.  2  was  no  better  off  than  fly  No.  1, 
and  as  the  same  might  be  predicated  of  fliee 
3,  4,  5  (or  of  n  flies,  as  the  algebras  have  it), 
Mr.  Emerson  concluded  that  here  was  some- 
thing which  at  once  required  lookiDg  into. 
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Why  were  the  flies  lousy  ?  Meanwhile  fly 
No.  2,  on  the  slide,  seemed  to  take  his  position 
very  coolly,  and  extending  his  proboscis,  be- 
gan to  sweep  it  over  his  body  as  if  he  had 
just  alighted.  A  glance  through  the  micros- 
cope, however,  showed  that  the  operation  was 
not  one  of  self-beautification  ;  for  wherever 
the  lice  were,  there  the  trunk  went.  The  lice 
were  disappearing  into  the  trunk  ;  the  fly  was 
eating  them.  Up  to  this  time,  the  investiga- 
tor had  treated  his  specimen  as  of  the  mascu- 
line gender ;  but  now  he  changes  his  mind 
and  concludes  it  to  be  a  female,  busily  devour- 
ing, not  lice,  but  her  own  progeny.  The  flies, 
then,  carry  their  young  about  them ;  and 
when  the  family  get  too  numerous,  or  the 
mother  too  hungry,  the  offspring  are  eaten. 

Awhile  reasoning  thus,  Mr.  Emerson  picked 
up  a  scrap  of  white  writing  paper,  from 
which  two  flies  appeared  to  be  busily  eating 
something,  and  put  it  under  the  instrument. 
There  were  the  progeny  again  on  the  paper, 
and  easily  rubbed  off  with  a  cloth.  "  This," 
he  says,  "  set  me  thinking.  I  took  the  paper 
into  the  kitchen  again  and  waved  it  around, 
taking  care  that  no  flies  touched  it,  went  back 
to  the  microscope  and  there  found  animal- 
cules, the  same  as  on  flies.  I  had  now  ar- 
rived at  something  definite;  they  were  not 
the  progeny  of  the  fly,  but  animalcules  float- 
ing in  the  air ;  and  the  quick  motions  of  the 
flies  gathered  them  on  their  bodies,  and  the 
flies  then  went  into  some  quiet  corner  to  have 
their  dainty  meal." 

The  investigator  goes  on  to  describe  how 
he  continued  the  experiment  in  a  variety  of 
localities,  and  how,  in  dirty  and  bad  smelling 
quarters,  he  found  the  myriads  of  flies  which 
existed  there  literally  covered  with  animal- 
cules, while  other  flies,  captured  in  bed-rooms 
or  well  ventilated,  clean  apartments,  were 
miserably  lean  and  entirely  free  from  their 
prey.  Wherever  filth  existed,  evolving  germs 
which  might  generate  disease,  there  were  the 
flies,  covering  themselves  with  the  minute 
organisms  and  greedily  devouring  the  same. 

Mr.  Emerson,  while  thus  proving  the  util- 
ity of  the  fly,  has  added  another  and  lower 
link  to  that  curious  and  necessary  chain  of 
destruction  which  exists  in  animated  nature. 
These  infinitesimal  animalcules  form  food  for 
the  flies,  the  flies  for  the  spiders,  the  spiders 
for  the  birds,  the  birds  for  the  quadrupeds, 
and  so  on  up  to  the  last  of  the  scries,  serving 
the  same  purpose  to  man.  He  certainly  de- 
serves credit  for  an  interesting  and  novel  in- 
vestigation, and  for  an  intelligent  discern- 
ment which  might  even  attack  the  more  dif- 
ficult task  of  teaching  us  the  uses — for  Na- 
ture makes  nothing  without  some  beneficial 
end — of  the  animalcules  themselves. — Seien* 
tific  American. 


NOTICES 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 


6th  mo.  6th,  Reading,  Pa.,  2  P.  M.  (Cars  leave 
13th  &  Callowhill  at  8  A.  M.,  re- 
turning in  afternoon.  Excursion 
tickets,  $2.35. 

"       "      Stroudsburg,  Pa  ,  3  P.  M. 

<;       "      Middletown,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"     20tb7  Valley,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"       "      Upper  Dublin,  Pa.,  3.  P.  M. 

"      27th,  Centredale,  Iowa,  3  P.  M. 

"       "      West  Nottingham,  Md.,  3  P.  M. 


PHILADELPHIA  FIRST-PAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Girard  Aveniie 
Meeting-house,  on  Sixth-day  evening,  Sixth  month 
11th,  at  8  o'clock,  being  the  last  one  until  fall.  All 
interested  are  invited. 


GENESEE    YEARLY    MEETING    AND    FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL 
GENERAL  CONFERENCE 

This  organization  will  meet  at  Pickering  (Can- 
ada) on  Second-day,  Sixth  month  14,  at  3  o'clock, 
to  which  reports  and  delegates  should  be  sent.  The 
Executive  Committee  will  meet  on  Seventh-day, 
12th  inst.,  at  3  P  M. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  steamboat  to 
convey  Friends  from  Charlotte,  near  Rochester,  to 
Whitby,  across  the  Lake,  and  return,  either  from 
there  or  Pt  Hope,  in  connection  with  railroad. 
Tickets  will  cost  about  $3.30.  Boat  leaves  Char- 
lotte at  9.30,  and  trains  run  from  Rochester  at  5  30 
and  7.30.  By  using  summer  excursion  tickets  of 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  via  Rochester  to  Niagara, 
etc.,  in  connection  with  above,  the  cost  of  trip  will 
be  lessened. 


LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

Managers1  Meeting  on  Fourth-day  evening,  Sixth 
month  9th,  at  8  o'clock.  J.  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 

________ 

The  school  for  girls,  lately  established  by  the 
third  wife  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  which  is  One 
of  the  greatest  innovations  the  country  of  the 
Pharaohs  has  ever  seen,  is  turning  out  a  great  suc- 
cess. This  lady  bought  a  large  house  in  a  thickly 
peopled  locality,  near  the  dancing  dervishes,  erected 
around  it  a  quadrangle  of  spacious  buildings, 
handed  them  over  to  the  Education  Department, 
but  she  defrays  the  whole  cost  of  maintenance. 
The  school  is  free  to  all,  and  when  it  had  been  open 
only  four  months  there  were  207  boarders  and  100 
day  scholars,  all  Arabs  or  slaves.  They  discard 
the  Oriental  veil,  and  are  dressed  in  frocks  pin- 1 
afores  and  shoes,  in  English  fashion,  and  they  sit, 
not  squatting  on  the  ground,  but  at  desks. 

Hcmming-Birds. — Lady  Burdett  CouHs,  in  her  ca-jj 
pacity  of  President  of  the  Ladie3*  Committee  of  the 
English  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  appeals  to  her  countrywomen  to  prevent 
the  extermination  of  humming-birds,  which  she  calls 
the  gems  of  bird  life,  by  sacrificing  their  love  of 
ornaments  made  of  these  brilliant  creatures,  not 
only  because  their  destruction  is  a  needless  cruelty, 
but  as  a  concession  to  naturalists.  Prof.  Tomlinson 
stated,  in  a  paper  read  to  the  ladies,  that  one  house 
received  forty  thousand  humming-birds  last  year. 
As  they  are  found  only  within  a  restricted  area, 
their  extermination  seems  imminent  if  the  presein 
fashion  for  using  them  as  ornaments  continues. 
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NOW  READY! 

The  New  Illustrated  Work 

a  mmwy  mm  \ 

Picturesque  Glimpses  of  Philadelphia 
and  Pennsylvania, 

INCLUDING  FAIRMOUNT.  THE  WISSAHICKON.  AND  OTHER 
ROMANTIC  LOCALITIES,  WITH  THE  CITIES  AND 
LANDSCAPES  OF  THE  STATE. 

A  Pictorial.  Representation 

Of  Scenery,  Architecture,  Life,  Manners  and  Character. 

To  be  published  in  Fifteen  Semi-Monthly  Parts,  at  Fifty 
Cents  each.   Each  part  will  contain  a  large  number  of  finely  i 
executed  wood-cuts,  from  designs  by  Dailey,  Moran,  Wood- 
ward, Bensell,  Sheppard,  Schell  and  others.   Printed  on 
heavy  toned  paper,  size  10x12.  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

SOLD  ONLY  BY  SUBSCRIPTION. 

Allen,  Lane  &  Scott  and  J.  W.  Lauderbach.  Publishers 

No.  233  S.  Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

VALUABLE  MILL  PROPERTY 

—AT — 

PUBLIC  SALE. 

Will  be  offered  at  public  sale,  on  the  premises, 
the  26th  Day  of  the  Sixth  month,  at  2  o'clock  p.m., 
ihe  Flouring-  Mill  and  Dwelling  House  now  occupied 
by  Asa  M.  Janney,  near  Lincoln,  in  Loudon  County, 
Virginia,  together  with  Two  Small  Tenement  Houses 
and  Twenty-Seven  Acres  of  Land.  The  Mill  is  of 
brick,  three  stories  high,  and  in  good  running  order, 
with  two  pairs  of  burs,  and  has  all  the  modern  im- 
provements, including  a  middling  purifier.  The 
Dwelling  House  is  of  brick,  in  good  order,  and  has 
about  Twenty  Acres  of  Land  attached  to  it,  and  will 
be  «old  separately  or  togethev  with  the  Mill  as  pur- 
chasers may  desire.  Terms:  One-fourth  cash—one- 
fourth  yearly  thereafter  until  the  whole  is  paid.  The 
defeired  payments  to  bear  interest  from  the  day  of 
sale.  SAM'L  M  JANNEY. 

JOSEPH  H.  JEWETT, 
Lincoln,  Va.,  Fifth  mo.  25.  1875.  Trustees. 


DR.  ANNIE  D.  RAMBORGER, 

DENTIST, 

NO.  47  NORTH  THIRTEENTH  STREET. 

Plain  and  Shirred  Bonnets. 


CARRIE  A.  ELLISON, 

No.  315  West  18th  Street,  New  York, 

During  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  will  be  at 
No.  363  FOURTH  AVKNUK  • 

WEST  END  HOUSE.— Persons  desiring  Board- 
ing in  a  Friend's  Family,  and  directly  on 
the  beach,  can  find  good  accommodations  at  the 
West  End  House,  Cape  May. 
  A.  P.  COOK,  Proprietress. 

FRIENDS'  CENTRAL  TAILOR  STORE. 

ISAAC  H.  MACDONALD,  late  Cutter  and  Fore- 
man for  Chas.  C.  Jackson,  deceased,  has  removed 
to  104  N.  6th  St.  above  Arch.  Having  had  25  years' 
experience  in  getting  up  of  Friends'  clothing,  he 
Bolicits  a  share  of  thieir  patronage. 


Friends'  Central  Dry  Goods  Store 

S.  W.  Oor.  SEVENTH  AND  AROH  8TS. 
Black  Summer  Silks,  $1.00,  $1.15,  $125 
Brown  Lawns,  small  figures,  25  cts 
White  Barege  Shawls. 
White  Crape  Maretz  Shawls 
Mode  Barege  for  Shawls. 
White  Cashmere  Shawls. 
Hand-made  Silk  Mitts. 
English  Silk  Gloves,  large  size. 
Small  Plaid  Dark  Grenadine,  37  J. 
Men,  Women  and  Children's  Gauze  Shirts. 
Summer  Flannels  in  variety. 
New  Dress  Fabrics  arriving  dally. 

JOHN  H.  S TOMES, 

S.  W.  Cor.  7th  and  Arch  sts.,  Phila. 
N.  B. — FRIENDS'  SILK  HDKFS.,  Plain  &  Dark. 

[  1ATARRH,  E.4R  DISCHARGES,  AND  PARTIAL 
\J  Deafness  cured.  Dr.  Hartley,  Markoe  House. 
910  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  will  treat  all 
responsible  persons  free  of  charge  until  cured. 
Consultations  free.    Hours,  9  to  3  o'clock  daily. 


$25 


a  day  guaranteed  using  our  Well 
Auger  &  Drills.    SIOO  a  month 

paid  to  good  Agents.  Auger  book 
tree.  Jllz  Auger  Co.,  8t.  Louis,  Mo. 


CAROLINE  MARSHALL 

Plain  &  Fancy  Millinery, 

No.  1006  Morgan  Street  below  Vine,  Phila. 


LYDIA  A.  MURPHY, 

Plain  &  Fancy  Millinery, 

6t.   537  Franklin  Street,  above  Spring  Garden. 
Furniture  Warerooms,  18  North  Ninth  Street. 


WM.  HEACOCK, 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

Hardwood  Furniture, 

wov>;n  wire  spring-. 
Hair  and  Husk  Mattresses 

OUST  Trl-A-HSTD. 


Repairing,   Varnishing   and  ITpbolatering 
promptly  attended  to. 

jgjf  Furniture  carefully  Packed,  Remored  sod 
Stored. 

Furniture  Warerooms.  227  N.  10th  Slreet. 

I.  T.  HOPKINS. 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

Fine  Cabinet  Ware, 

woven  av  i  k  i  8PRINQ8, 
HAIR  AND  HUSK  MATTRESSES  ON  HAND. 

fly  Repairing,  Varnishing  and  tTphoMering  neatly  done. 
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MARRIAGE  CERTIFICATES. 

BY  FRIENDS' CEREMONY. 

Blanks,  $4.00,  Pilled  up,  $8.00 

Invitations  neatly  prepared. 

No.  701  ARCH  STREET. 

T.  ELLWOOD  CHAPMAN. 

WILLIAM  HEACOCK, 
GENERAL  FURNISHING  UNDERTAKER, 
No.  907  Filbert  Street,  Phila. 
A  General  Assortment  of  Ready-made  Coffins,  and 
«  very  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished.  Using  Reed's 
p  vtent  Preserver,  obviating  the  necessity  of  packing 
yodies  in  ice.  tf 

RICHARDS  A  SHOURDS, 

Carpenters  and  Builders 

No.  1125  SHEAFF  ALLEY. 
(First  Street  above  Race  Street,) 

PHILADELPHIA. 

JOBBING  ATTENDED  TO. 


SAML.  B.  RICHARDS, 

No.  256  N.  Twentieth  St. 


THOMPSON  SHOURDS, 

No.  1115  Citron  St. 


CARFETIN6S. 
ONE-PRICE  CARPET  WAREHOUSE. 

Window  Shades,  Oil  Cloths,  Mats,  etc. 

benjamin  cheese, 

29p  s23.       33  Noith  Second  St.,  Ffeilada 

FURNITURE. 

Established  Twenty-eight  Years  by 

13.  ~R  EGESTE  IS  9 

Designer,  Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in  fine  Walnut 
and  Cottage  Furniture,  Spring,  Hair  and  Husk  Mat- 
tresses. 

JVo.  526  CAIjIjOWHILIj  ST.,  JPHILAD'  f. 


JXJST  PUBLISHED! 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 

IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY: 

A  Historical  View  of  the  Successive  Convulsions  and  Schisms 
therein  during  that  Period, 
By  WILLIAM  HODGSON. 

Volume  First.  Philadelphia:  For  sale  by  Smith,  English 
&jCo.,  710  Arch  street  and  by  the  Author,  103  N.  Tenth  street. 
Price,  $1.50  per  Copy. 


BUCKS  COUNTY  INTELLIGENCES, 

DOYLESTOWN,  PENNA. 

This  paper,  established  in  1804,  has  now  attained 
a  regular  circulation  of  5,000  copies,  the  greater 
part  of  which  are  distributed  in  the  populous  and 
wealthy  country  within  thirty  miles  north  of  Phila- 
delphia.   It  is  especially  a 

FAMILY  NEWSPAPER,  .H 
and  in  many  houses  no  other  paper  is  taken.  The 
terms  of  advertising  are  reasonable.    For  specimen 
copies  and  other  information  address  the  Publisher, 
HENRY  T.  DARLINGTON, 

3m  Doylestown,  Penna. 


WILLIAM  HAWKINS, 

;  MERCHANT  TAILOR, 

No.  103  North  Pourth  street,  above  Arch  street, 


PILADELPHIA. 


SHELBURNE  HOUSE, 

SEA  END  OF  MICHIGAN  AVENUE, 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J., 

Greatly  enlarged,  will  open  for  second  season,  Fifth 
month  25th.  The  new  Hot  Baths  are  within  two 
squares.  EDWIN  ROBERTS, 

Propiietor. 


SAMUEL  MA  HOT, 

J eive/erl  Practical  Engrauer 

Dealer  in  Solid  Silver,  Silver-plated  Ware, 
Watches,  Jewelry,  etc.,  etc. 


WEDDING  INVITATIONS  AND  VISITING  CARDS. 

Lettering  of  all  kinds  neatly  executed. 
$g£^Special  care  given  to  the  repairing  of  Watches, 
Jewelry,  &c. 

708  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 
THOMAS  M.  SEEDS, 


NO.  41  N.  SECOND  STREET. 

Always  on  hand,  and  made  to  order,  a  large  assort- 
ment of  Friends'  Hats,  as  he  makes  a  specialty  of 
that  part  of  the  hatting  business. 


LIGHT  EXPENSES! 


LOW  PRICES! 


D.  3L. 


STACKHOUSE, 

DEALER  IN 


CHINA,  GLASS  &  QUEEHSW&RE 

No.  645  N.  Eighth  St.,  above  Wallace, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

'flSJEspecial  Attention  given  to  Decorating  China  and 
Engraving  Glassware. 


FRESH 
Oolong  Tea, 
3  lbs.  for  $1.00;  or, 
30  cents  by  the  J  chest,  at 
WILLIAM  INGRAM'S  OLD^TEA  WAREHOUSE, 
No.  31  North  Second  street, 
Philadelphia, 
Where  you  can  taste  our  Teas  before  buying,  as  we 
keep  the  kettle  boilng  on  our  sample- 
table  for  that  purpose. 
4t.  

MARIA  0.  PARTENHEIMER, 
PLAIN  BONNET  MAKER, 

545  North  Tenth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

READY  MADE  BONNETS  ON  HAND 
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KDITED  AND  PUBLISHED  BY  AN  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS. 

COHMCNICATIONS  MUST  BE  ADDRESSED  AND  PAYMENTS  MADE  TO 

JOHN  COMLY,  AGENT, 
AT  PUBLICATION  OFFICE,  No.  706  ARCH  STREET 
OFFICE  OPEN  from  9  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M. 

TERMS:— TO  BE  PAID  IN  ADVANCE 
The  Paper  is  issued  every  week. 

The  Thirty-Second  Volume  commenced  on  the  27th  of 
Second  month,  1875,  at  Two  Dollars  and  Sixty  Cents  to  sub- 
scribers receiving  it  through  the  mail  postage  prepaid. 

SINGLE  NUMBERS  SIX  CENTS. 

It  is  desirable  that  all  subscriptions  should  commence  at 
the  beginning  of  the  volume. 

REMITTANCES  by  mail  should  be  in  checks,  drafts,  or 
P.  O.  money-orders  ;  the  latter  preferred.  Money  sent  by  mail 
will  be  at  the  risk  of  the  person  so  sending. 

AGENTS : — T.  Burling  Hull,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Joseph.S.  Cohu,  New  York. 
Benj.  Stratton,  Richmond*  Ind. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF 
WILLIAM  DORSEY. 

(Continued  from  page  227.) 

"Twelfth  month  1st,  1866. — I  have  been  en- 
deavoring with  the  kind  assistance  of  my  dear 
friends,  to  fulfill  the  duty  of  visiting  our  mem- 
bers belonging  to  Philadelphia  Monthly 
Meeting. 

"  It  is  an  experience  of  deep  interest — my 
heart  is  made  to  magnify  the  mercy  of  God, 
and  I  earnestly  pray  for  preservation  and  di- 
rection in  this  important  concern. 

"  I  desire  to  keep  my  mind  aloof  from  all 
exciting  influences.  It  calls  for  Christian 
courage  to  pass  as  the  wind  that  bloweth,  all 
that  cometh  to  the  ear,  courage  to  overcome 
>self,  which  so  pleads  to  rise  and  defend  the 
right.  May  I  ever  be  ready  to  proclaim  the 
truth  when  required  to  do  so  by  my  Divine 
! Master.    Truth  can  take  care  of  itself." 

Alluding  to  the  reported  marriage  engage- 
'mentof  some  young  friends,  hesays,  "The  trials 
>of  life  have  not  left  such  an  impress  upon  my 
i mind  as  to  alloy  the  sympathy  I  feel  for  these 
dear  children.  Our  Heavenly  Father  designs 
us  to  be  happy,  and  He  will  fulfill  this  de- 
sign if  we  do  not  mar  the  work  by  our  own 
selfishness.  If  the  young  will  but  give  their 
hearts  to  God,  He  will  keep  them  safely.  No 
chastening  without  its  attendant  peace.  How 
true  '  by  His  stripes  we  are  healed.5  Militant 
upon  earth,  triumphant  in  Heaven.  No  more 
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conflict  there.  These  light  afflictions,  which 
are  but  for  the  moment,  work  for  us  a  far 
more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory 
made  light  by  Him  who  has  promised  to  rive 
rest  to  all  who  will  come  unto  Him.  Made 
light  by  His  strength,  by  His  giving  us  the 
power  to  endure  even  unto  the  end. 

"Second  month  2d,  1867. — Last  night  an  old 
neighbor  of  ours  passed  away — a  Roman  ( lath- 
olic.  Ah !  there  is  room  in  our  Father's  King- 
dom for  all  who  love  Him,  fear  Him  and  work 
righteousness.  He  knows  them  that  are  His; 
accepts  us  according  to  what  we  have,  to  what 
has  been  committed  unto  us,  and  our  faithful- 
ness therein.  I  do  not  feel  wrongly,  I  hum- 
bly hope,  but  God  in  His  mercy  pieserve  me 
from  the  spirit  of  the  Pharisee.  I  believe  tht 
Sp;rit  of  Christ  requires  no  «an  to  judge  and 
condemn  as  unsound  one  who  differs  from 
himself  in  religious  opinion.  If  the  heart  in 
Christ's,  the  life  will  be  His,  and  His  will  b.* 
the  triumph  and  the  glory. 

"  Fourth-day,  Third  month  6th.- -At  meet- 
ing, I  endeavored  to  point  out  the  true  faith 
in  Christ,  that  belief  in  Him  which  He  Him- 
self required.  It  being  a  faith  or  belief  which 
enabled  its  possessor  to  know  and  do  the  will 
of  God.  We  use  outward  means  now  to  call 
the  minds  of  the  people  away  from  a  reliance 
upon  anything  external  in  its  character  for 
salvation.  This  was  the  mission  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.    God  manifest  in 
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the  flesh  showing  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  call- 
ing all  men  to  the  knowledge  that  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven  is  within  them.  Surely  this 
was  the  most  wonderful  and  mighty  dispensa- 
tion ever  known  to  man ;  and  as  it  called  all 
home  to  the  Spirit  and  power  and  life  of  God 
in  their  own  souls,  and  into  obedience  to  it, 
why  not  continue  to  hold  it  up  to  believers  as 
the  same  eternal  gift  of  God's  love  for  our 
salvation  now  as  well  as  then  ?  He  called  to 
the  light  in  the  soul.  Is  our  call  to  the  light 
in  the  soul  any  better  than  His  ?  Do  we  im- 
pair the  force  of  the  doctrine  by  calling  to  it 
as  His  sound  teaching  ?  Do  we  not  exalt  the 
call  by  the  latter  method  because  His  holy 
and  pure  life  gave  better  evidence  of  its  per- 
fect work  in  the  flesh  than  our  lives  do.  Here 
was  where  the  Apostle  called  to  the  mark  of 
the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus.  How  strange  it  is  that  some  have  be- 
come jealous  of  the  use  of  the  name  of  the 
blessed  Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ.  Accepting 
Him  in  His  outward  mission,  which  I  glory 
in,  it  brings  me  at  once  closer  home  by  its 
blessed  teachings  to  the  eternal  foundation, 
the  revelation  of  Himself  as  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  God  unto  Salvation  by  the  Eternal 
Father,  4  On  this  Rock  will  I  build  my 
church.' 

"Third  month  13th,  1867— This  afternoon  I 
attended  the  funeral  of  a  sweet  infant  six 
months  old.  How  vividly  it  brought  to  my 
remembrance  the  death  of  my  own  first  born, 
an  angelic  being,  given  us  to  be  taken  just  at 
the  same  age.  A  bright  vision  of  heavenly 
beauty  passing  away  just  as  it  was  realized. 
.My  heart  has  ever  felt  for  parents  on  such 
occasions.  Only  a  child,  yes,  only  a  child,  but 
they  who  have  had  the  experience  know  what 
others  cannot.  Well  do  I  remember  how  the 
dear,  blessed  mother's  heart  went  to  Heaven 
with  her  angel  child,  and  how  the  shadow  of 
death  falling  across  our  earthly  path  lighted 
the  way  for  higher  hopes  and  higher  joys.  He 
doeth  all  things  well,  blessed  be  His  holy 
name ! 

"Fifth  month  1st,  18  o7.— More  than  a  month 
has  elapsed  since  an  entry  has  been  made  in 
this  journal.  I  have  been  much  engaged. 
The  first  day  of  the  week  bringing  its  allotted 
duties.  At  meeting  in  the  morning,  and  in 
the  afternoon  generally  to  visit  some  who  aie 
prevented  by  disease  and  suffering  from  ming- 
ling with  their  friends  in  social  public  worship. 
On  First-day  morning  I  felt  it  right  to  attend 
Spruce  street  meeting.  Last  First-day  I  at- 
tended Race  street  meeting.  A  concern  to 
.  do  so  had  dwelt  with  me  for  sometime,  and  as 
this  seemed  to  be  the  opening  I  embraced  it. 
Now  I  am  favored  to  record  the  evidence  (I 
humbly  trust)  of  Divine  approval.  The  cen- 
tralizing and  uniting  power  of  Christ  both  in 


His  outward  and  inward  manifestation  to  the 
soul  of  man  was  the  burden  of  my  discourse. 
This  seems  to  grow  with  me  daily,  while  all 
else  fades  into  mists  and  shadows.  The  man- 
ifestation of  God  in  the  flesh  as  His  chosen 
means  of  instruction  and  salvation  cannot  be 
held  by  us  as  obsolete.  For  it  is  clearly 
proved,  if  we  accept  it  as  Jesus  demanded  He 
should  be  received  by  obedience  to  His  teach- 
ings, it  leads  at  once  to  the  great  cardinal 
view  of  the  same  manifestation  of  God  spirit- 
ually revealed  to  the  soul,  as  the  co-operating 
medium  by  which  we  are  saved.  Made  at  one 
with  God  through  Christ,  at  one  with  the  Fa- 
ther by  His  Son,  the  eternal  power  sent  of 
God  to  save.  I  am  a  believer  in  the  name  by 
which  the  Apostles  worked  miracles  and  pro- 
claimed the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all 
people — name  and  power  accepted  as  meaning 
the  same  thing.  The  name  of  Jesus  calls  at 
once  to  the  mind  the  highest  possible  concep- 
tion of  perfection  and  holiness. 

"  The  various  terms  used  by  holy  writers  in 
the  Scriptures  with  reference  to  the  Saviour 
of  man,  or  the  power  to  save,  does  not  imply 
a  variance  (to  my  mind)  with  the  unity  of 
God,  but  rather  a  confirming  evidence  of  the 
fact.  What  folly  for  finite  -man  to  speculate 
upon  Him.  The  great  Almighty  One  makes 
Himself  and  His  law  known  to  the  minds  of 
beings  who  are  the  works  of  His  hand.  We 
have  only  to  bow  and  accept  in  faith  that 
which  must  purify  and  elevate  the  soul,  and 
which  alone  brings  into  subjection  the  will  and 
selfishness  of  man,  which,  if  permitted  to  with- 
stand God  and  resist  His  law  of  love,  brings 
us  into  sin,  wretchedness  and  misery.  Truth 
is  eternal,  and  its  operations  the  same.  Jesus 
says  He  came  to  bear  witness  of  it,  and  He 
did  by  word  and  life.  There  His  Divine  mis- 
sion stands  upon  the  page  of  history,  even  as 
none  other  ever  stood.  The  efforts  of  man's 
reasonings  against  it  lie  all  around  as  monu- 
ments of  weakness  and  folly,  as  well  as  of  his 
assumption,  while  the  manifestations  of  Di- 
vine love  and  pity — mercy,  forbearance  and 
compassion — endure  forever.  The  great  test 
Jesus  gave  was,  '  by  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them.'  " 

"Sixth  month  Zd,  1867— Our  own  Yearly 
Meeting  has  passed.  I  think  we  had  evidence 
of  an  awakening  spirit  amongst  the  people, 
and  especially  the  younger  and  middle  aged 
portions  of  Society.  May  God  prosper  His 
work  in  us  all  is  the  prayer  of  my  spirit." 

"  Last  week,  haviDg  received  a  minute  of 
concurrence  from  my  Monthly  Meeting,  I  at- 
tended New  York  Yearly  Meeting.  Had  an 
interesting  meeting  at  Twenty -seventh  street 
on  First-day  morning.  In  the  afternoon,  at 
Fifteenth  street,  my  mind  was  led  to  view  the 
rise  of  our  religious  Society,  through  suffer- 
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ing  and  persecution,  like  pur  dear  Lord  and 
Master,  according  to  the  measure  of  light  al- 
lotted those  noble  children  of  light  and  of  the 
day.  Persecuted  unto  death  by  a  mercenary 
priesthood,  they  manfully  continued  their 
work,  rallying  to  the  standard  of  a  free  Gos- 
pel ministry,  and  finally,  through  suffering  in 
meekness  and  patience,  brought  from  the 
government  the  acknowledgment  of  the  right 
of  man  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  conscience.  Thus  they  be- 
came the  means  of  establishing  the  ri^ht  to 
religious  liberty  ;  and  carrying  out  their  prin- 
ciples in  their  emigration  to  Pennsylvania, 
William  Penn  placed  them  upon  the  statutes 
of  the  great  State  that  bears  his  name,  and 
showed  man's  inalienable  right  to  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  I  touched  upon  the  incon- 
sistency of  the  sects  who  claim  soundness 
and  orthodox  opinions  for  themselves,  and  de- 
nounce as  unsound  those  who  do  not  come  up 
to  their  outward  views  of  orignal  sin  and  the 
vicarious  atonement  by  the  material  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  shed  upon  the  cross.  Declaring 
the  spiritual  views  of  the  atonement  as  a  work 
in  the  heart  of  man,  when  opened  by  him  to 
receive  Christ,  who  stands  at  '  the  do6r  and 
knocks,"  &c.  That  He,  when  thus  received, 
makes  us  at  one  with  the  Father  through  this 
manifestation  of  His  love.  Thus  Christ  is 
to  us  a  Saviour  indeed.  How  can  we  claim 
salvation  by  Christ,  except  through  obey- 
ing His  teachings?  For  He  said,  '  Why  do 
you  call  Me  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the 
things  that  I  say?'  " 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
HOME  AND  THE  CHURCH. 

Our  late  Yearly  Meeting  did  a  wise  act  in 
admitting  the  halves  of  our  Society  to  be  equal 
in  rights  and  powers.  A  still  wiser  step  and 
more  prolific  of  beneficent  results,  in  my  opin- 
ion, remains  to  be  taken — that  of  making  the 
two  meetings  "  one  and  inseparable." 

I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  to  discover  an  argu- 
ment for  their  remaining  apart — a  divided 
and  weakened  band  of  "  one  faith."  There 
is  no  sex  in  our  common  purposes  to  promote 
personal  and  general  piety — need  there  be  any 
in  the  religious  rites  and  obligations  we  as- 
sume ?  Our  delinquencies  and  blessings, 
weaknesses  and  responsibilities  are  the  same. 
Let  us  acknowledge  them  together.  Our  errors 
and  virtues  are  alike  known  to  God,  and  will, 
by  an  irresistible  law,  be  felt  and  known  to 
each  other.  Man  and  woman  are  essentially 
one  in  all  their  moral  and  spiritual  interests. 
All  they  can  accomplish  for  truth  and  purity 
can  be  more  effectually  done  hand  to  hand, 
presence  with  presence.  It  is  their  absolute 
community  of  desires  and  duties,  sufferings 


and  joys  in  the  family  that  makes  it  the  holiest 
institution  on  earth,  and  the  sanctuary  of  home, 
the  sweetest  enclosure  of  this  rudimental  life  ; 
genial  nursery  of  all  that  is  most  unselfish  in 
love,  unfailing  in  friendship  and  stable  in 
character.  Here,  in  our  nearest  approaches 
to  God,  through  the  simple  tenderness  of  our 
human  affections,  our  noblest  resolutions  are 
formed.  Here,  by  countless  refining  processes, 
never  operative  in  the  coarser  theatre  of  the 
outside  world,  is  developed  that  higher  emo- 
tional nature  that  prepares  us  best  for  the  re- 
ception and  practice  of  Divine  truth  that 
flows  forever  into  the  mind  when  its  windows 
and  doors  are  open  ! 

After  the  pattern  of  the  family  I  would 
mould  the  Church.  I  would  make  it  a  feder- 
ation of  equal  and  loving  households.  They 
should  meet  on  all  occasions,  either  for  bus- 
iness, for  meditation  and  exhortation,  accord- 
ing to  the  suggestion  of  kindred  ties,  in 
groups  or  otherwise,  without  separating  sexes. 
I  would  have  no  "  men's"  or  "  women's"  sides, 
or  divisions.  No  partition  should  oppose  its 
cold  and  rigid  barrier  to  the  electric  spread 
of  inspiration  from  heart  to  heart,  or  limit 
the  operation  of  Divine  love  on  the  assem- 
bled souls.  Thus  would  our  hands  be  held 
up  and  our  meetings  be  strengthened  by  the 
cons3ious  and  vivifying  fulness  of  the  fra- 
ternal bond.  We  would  be  warmer  in  zeal 
and  more  willing  in  labor. 

This  truth  is  illustrated  by  the  school  and 
the  lyceum,  and  by  almost  all  the  [organized 
charities  of  the  day.  In  religious  endeavor 
after  higher  life,  more  than  in  aught  else,  have 
man  and  woman  a  need  for  moving  step  to 
step.  We  must  conform  to  nature  if  we  would 
unfold  our  powers,  otherwise  we  may  prolong 
the  distance  to  "  our  Father's  house."  What 
God  and  the  "  fitness  of  things"  have  joined, 
let  not  man  put  asunder.  Gathering  "  with 
one  accord,  in  one  place"  before  Him,  and 
waiting  His  tenderest  visitations,  how  potent 
the  obligations  to  come  as  we  can  come  best, 
as  we  can  most  perfectly  feel  and  effectually 
labor.  As  was  tersely  and  happily  taught  in 
a  recent  sermon,  M  Salvation  is  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  our  being."  A  steadfast  adher- 
ence to  that  fundamental  truth  should  and 
will  maintain  the  life,  augment  the  usefulness 
and  enlarge  the  too  stationary  boundaries  of 
our  spiritual  Zion. 

Let  us  reconstruct  our  meetings  upon  the 
more  natural  basis  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
and  we  will  certainly  find  infused  into  them 
a  more  attractive  grace,  a  sweeter  nower,  a 
warmer  and  more  cheerful  social  character. 
Then,  I  think,  more  tongues  would  be  loos- 
ened, silence  would  be  less  formal  and  charity 
more  prodigally  abound,  and  our  assemblies 
would  be  held  more  "  in  the  authority  of 
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Truth."  Only  by  teaching  and  acting  our 
testimonies,  fearless  of  the  adverse  opinions 
of  men,  can  our  Society  maintain  its  position 
as  an  exemplifier  of  the  beauty  and  simplicity 
of  the  every- day  religion  of  love !  Friends 
must  never  forget  that  change  and  progress 
are  the  conditions  of  all  life.  Convictions  of 
their  necessities  may  come  slowly,  but  they 
come  as  surely  as  "  seed  time  and  harvest." 
The  light  of  experience  is  the  light  of  God 
It  has  been  wisely  said,  "  The  new  work  of 
the  world  cannot  be  done  with  old  machin 
ery."  Organic  laws  of  institutions  must  blos- 
som into  fresher  beauty  and  usefulness  at  the 
cry  and  the  prayer  of  human  needs.  A  great 
writer  tells  us,  "  the  yearnings  of  one  gener- 
ation are  the  history  of  the  next." 

S.  Swain. 

Bristol,  Pa.,  Fifth  mo.,  1875. 

REPORT  OF  THE  INDIAN  COMMITTEE  TO  PHIL- 
ADELPHIA YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  Joint  Committee  appointed  last  year 
to  have  charge  of  Indian  concerns  reports  : 

That  they  organized  by  the  selection  of 
Jacob  M.  Ellis  as  Clerk,  and  the  following 
Friends  to  act  as  an  Executive  Committee, 
viz. : 

William  Dorsey,         Amos  J.  Peaslee, 
Dillwyn  Parrish,        Deborah  F.  Wharton, 
Daniel  Foulke,  Margaretta  Walton, 

David  Petit,  Mary  S.  Lippincott, 

Joseph  C.  Turnpenny,  Samuel  Jeanes, 
John  Saunders,  Mary  Jeanes, 

Jacob  M.  Ellis. 

To  this  Committee  was  assigned  the  usual 
duties  of  a  general  supervision  of  affairs; 
being  also  diiected  "  to  appoint  a  Committee 
out  of  their  number  to  represent  this  body  in 
the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Six  Yearly  Meet- 
ings," and  "authorized  to  call  Special  Meet- 
ings of  this  Committee";  also,  "  to  incur 
such  incidental  expenditures  as  they  may  deem 
requisite." 

Regular  stated  meetings  of  this  Joint  Com- 
mittee were  arranged  to  take  place  as  hereto- 
fore. 

In  Fifth  month  of  last  year,  in  a  very  in- 
teresting communication  forwarded  by  Agent 
Jesse  W.  Griest  from  the  Otoe  Agency,  we 
were  informed  that  "  the  Indians  are  entirely 
willing  to  labor,  but  that  he  fears  he  will  fall 
short  of  means  to  pay  them  for  their  work." 

The  important  point  of  the  tribe  being 
willing  to  labor  having  been  attained,  the 
Executive  Committee  "  was  instructed  to  give 
the  subject  attention,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
purchase  of  tools  and  seeds,  with  power  to 
act,  but  as  judiciously  as  possible,  for  the 
promotion  of  these  objects." 

From  a  report,  made  in  Ninth  month,  of  a 


committee  appointed  to  visit  the  Otoe  and 
Great  Nemaha  Agercies,  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing extracts :  In  speaking  of  the  Agent  at 
the  Otoe  Agency,  and  his  assistants,  they 
remark  :  "  They  all  seem  well  adapted  to  their 
several  stations."  Of  the  school  they  could 
see  but  little,  "  as  most  of  the  advanced  pu- 
pils were  away  with  their  parents,  cultivating 
their  patches  of  corn,  potatoes,  etc." ;  also, 
that  "a  considerable  degree  of  energy  has 
been  displayed  in  enclosing  land  and  putting 
in  crops;  some  fifteen  hundred  panels  of 
fence  having  been  put  up  this  season,  the 
boards  for  which  were  sawed  from  timber  cut 
therefrom.  This  fencing  encloses  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  and  it  is> 
hoped  two  hundred  acres  of  new  prairie  will 
be  broken  this  year." 

"  There  were  then  growing  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres  of  wheat,  eighty  of 
corn  and  eight  of  potatoes,  most  of  which* 
promised  well." 

"There  is  a  commendable  disposition  to 
labor  for  pay,  except  with  some  of  the  older 
chiefs.  They  have,  in  addition  to  the  ground 
under  the  immediate  care  of  the  Agent,  aboufe 
two  hundred  and  thirty-five  acres  under  cul- 
tivation, against  one  hundred  and  fifty  last 
year."  They  also  refer  to  the  want  of  proper 
facilities  for  breaking  the  ground  ;*  and  re- 
port the  saw-mill  in  good  working  order. 

There  has  been  sawed  this  season  nearly 
sixty  thousand  feet  of  lumber,  most  of  which 
has  been  used  in  rebuilding  the  Agency 
house,  putting  an  addition  to  the  barn,  and 
in  fencing. 

The  committee  visited  the  Iowa  Tribe,  in? 
reporting  the  progress  of  which  they  state 
"  nearly  all  live  in  comfortable  frame  houses, 
kept  in  a  cleanly  manner.  Many  of  them 
have  excellent  fields  of  corn,  which  are  well 
fenced  and  cultivated.  The  Day  School  con- 
sists of  nearly  forty  children,  nicely  clad,  or- 
derly and  attentive,  manifesting  much  intel- 
ligence and  proficiency  in  their  studies." 

"  The  Orphan  or  Industrial  School  had,  at 
that  time  about  thirty- eight  Indian  children, 
who  appeared  to  be  well  cared  for,  and  re- 
ceived a  varied  instruction.  This  institution 
is  very  satisfactory  to  the  tribe,  all  of  whom, 
we  are  told,  desire  their  children  to  be  in- 
mates of  it. 

The  Sacs  and  Fox  Indians  located  on  their 
reservation  west  of  the  Iowas,  also  received 
the  attention  of  this  committee,  who  held,  at 
their  request,  a  council  with  them,  most  of  the 
tribe  being  present.  Their  situation  is  very 
unsettled,  a  law  having  been  passed  by  Con- 


*  The  Executive  Committee  supplied  the  deficiency 
in  agricultural  implements  to  an  extent  costing  one- 
hundred  and  seven  dollars  and  fifty-three  cents. 
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gress  for  the  sale  of  their  land,  with  a  view  of 
their  removing  to  the  Indian  Territory ;  but 
they  now  desire  to  remain,  and  efforts  are  be- 
in  g  made  by  Friends  to  have  the  law  so 
changed,  as  to  allow  them  to  retain  about 
two-thirds,  and  sell  the  balance,  which  would 
iifford  funds  for  their  settlement  in  go^d 
Louses,  furnishing  agricultural  implements, 
etc.  They  were  earnest  and  united  in  their 
appeals  for  our  assistance  in  the  matter,  and 
■expressed  the  strongest  confidence  in  Friends, 
saying,  "  You  are  our  only  dependence."  (A 
more  recent  report  from  Agent  Kent,  which 
we  append,  is  very  encouraging.) 

This  committee  concludes  its  report  by  re- 
marking :  "  Upon  a  review  of  what  we  have 
seen  and  heard  while  on  this  mission,  we  feel 
.there  is  much  to  encourage  the  philanthropist 
*in  persevering  efforts  still  further  to  elevate 
these  small  remnants  of  a  much  injured 
people." 

A  committee  was  appointed  in  Twelfth 
month  last  to  attend  a  convention  of  del- 
egates from  religious  bodies  having  the  care 
of  the  Indians,  to  be  held  in  Washington 
during  the  succeeding  month. 

Having  received  information  from  B.  Rush 
Roberts,  that,  in  a  recent  interview  with 
Commissioner  Smith,  he  desired  Friends 
would  continue  the  care  of  the  Pawnees,  in 
itheir  new  home,  and  that  they  would  not  be 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  superintendency 
eot  under  our  control,  but  remain  as  hereto- 
fore; this  committee  was  united  in  judgment 
that  it  would  be  best  for  Friends  to  continue 
their  connection  with  them,  but  only  upon 
the  provision  above  mentioned. 

Arrangements  for  the  "  Otoe  Industrial 
Home,"  and  a  building  for  its  accommoda- 
tion, have  claimed  the  careful  attention  of 
tihis  committee  at  several  of  its  meetings ; 
and  we  have  recent  information  that  a  con- 
tract has  been  made  for  the  building  to  be 
•completed  by  the  first  of  Tenth  month  next. 

Superintendent  Barclay  White  forwarded 
i  a  communication  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  approving  of  a  change  that 
I  had  been  proposed  in  the  management  of  the 
"  Industrial  Home  "  at  the  "  Great  Nemaha 
,  Agency,"  and  also  of  the  propositions  that 
t  the  institution  be  under  the  control  of  the 
I  United  States  Indian  Agent,  its  head  to  be 
fan  Agency  employee,  its  animals  Agency 
I  property,  and  the  funds  for  its  support  to  be 
on  a  permanent  basis.  It  is  further  suggested 
that  the  Superintendent  of  the  Home  (to  be 
•called  a  Teacher  of  Industry)  shall  be  nom- 
inated by  Friends'  Executive  Committee,  at 
a  salary  of  eight  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Executive  Committee 
was  directed  to  suggest  to  the  agents  that  the 
carpenter,  farmer  and  blacksmith  should  be 


expected  to  consider  it  a  part  of  their  duties 
to  instruct  Indian  boys  in  their  respective  de- 
partments of  labor. 

Agent  Charles  H.  Roberts,  having  resigned 
his  position  at  the  Great  Nemaha  Agency, 
Mahlon  B.  Kent  was  appointed  bis  successor, 
and  from  the  latter  has  been  received  a  de- 
tailed account  of  his  proposed  arrangements 
for  the  government  and  management  of  the 
Industrial  Home;  and  in  referring  to  the 
approval  of  his  nominations  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  he  expresses  the  hope  that 
they  may  prove  equal  to  the  duties  incident 
to  their  positions,  and  be  in  a  proper  condi- 
tion to  be  guided  by  that  light  to  which  we 
must  all  look  in  times  of  trial.  He  is  also 
of  opinion  that  "  the  condition  of  the  Iowas 
is  being  steadily  improved,  and  he  finds  a 
strong  desire  among  both  old  and  young  men 
to  increase  their  farming  facilities,"  and  "  I 
am  doing  all  that  i3  possible  to  encourage 
that  disposition.  If  the  coming  season  is 
favorable,  I  feel  that  we  will  be  an  indepen- 
dent tribe  next  winter,  and  not  have  to  call 
upon  the  charities  of  Friends,  so  that  their 
attention  can  be  turned  to  the  more  needy. 
A  few  more  houses  are  still  wanted,  but  I 
have  decided  to  build  no  new  ones  until  those 
already  enclosed  are  completed." 

"  I  desire  to  keep  Friends  interested  in  the 
cause  thoroughly  posted  up  in  regard  to  our 
plans,  prospects  and  doings,  hoping  Friends 
will  feel  free  to  advise  and  suggest."  He  con- 
cludes with  the  following  expression  :  "  I  keep 
constantly  in  view  the  fact  that  we  are  labor- 
ing for  the  good  of  a  race  that  ha9  been  de- 
spised by  the  whites,  and  driven  before  the 
powerful  car  of  human  enterprise  until  they 
are  scarcely  recognized  as  having  a  right  to 
any  portion  of  the  American  soil.  May  our 
good  Father  bless  this  labor,  and  may  we  all 
be  led  to  look  to  Him,  who  doeth  all  things 
well." 

In  a  more  recent  letter  he  informs  U3  that 
"  those  members  of  the  Iowa  Tribe  who  have 
not  yet  had  fields  fenced,  have  been  engaged 
the  past  month  in  procuring  materials  for 
that  purpose,"  and  states  that  "  a  few  cases 
of  intoxication  have  been  noticed,  in  which 
the  Indians  procured  the  spirits  by  some  means 
unknown  to  the  Agent,  from  whhe  penoni 
residing  in  towns  adjacent  to  the  Reservation, 
and  that  all  available  means  are  employed  to 
ferret  out  the  offenders,  and  bring  them  to 
justice."  He  also  states  that  "  the  long  win- 
ter and  late  spring  seem  to  have  an  effect  oi 
producing  a  feeling  among  the  Indians  that 
there  is  a  necessity  for  renewed  exertions  to- 
wards agriculture." 

The  following  extracts  from  a  report  of 
Agent  Kent,  give  an  interesting  account  of 
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the  condition  of  the  Great  Nemaha  Agency 
at  a  very  recent  date,  viz. : 

"  Upon  assuming  charge  of  the  Agency  in 
Twelfth  month  last,  the 

10  WAS, 

surrounded  by  discouragements,  at  first  seemed 
inclined  to  yield,  but  finally  were  induced  to 
engage  in  farming  even  more  extensively  than 
in  previous  years,  as  the  following  statistics 
show : 

Wheat  sown,  240  bushels,  on  165  acres. 
Barley    "       22      "  20  " 

Oats       "     170      "  75  " 

Timothy  seed,  as  an  experiment,  4  " 

Potatoes  now  planted,  40  bushels,  and  many 
not  yet  supplied.  About  30  acres  of  winter 
wheat  had  been  sown,  but  will  be  an  entire 
failure ;  part  of  the  ground  has  been  sown  in 
spring  wheat. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  work, 
nearly  3000  rails  have  been  made,  a  portion 
of  which  are  already  put  into  fence.  Prep- 
arations are  now  being  made  for  planting 
corn. 

IOWA  INDUSTRIAL  HOME. 

As  had  previously  been  proposed,  this  was 
opened,  as  a  Government  institution,  Fourth 
month  first,  and  is  now  in  practical  working 
order,  with  prospects  that  are  flattering  be- 
yond expectation.  The  change  is  received 
with  favor  by  the  tribe  generally ;  an  evi- 
dence of  which  is  the  alacrity  with  which 
those  having  able  teams  responded  to  the  re- 
quest to  assist  the  "  Teacher  of  Industry  "  in 
preparing  to  sow  his  wheat.  Nine  men  came 
willingly  with  teams  and  plows,  and  in  one 
day  nearly  all  his  23  acres  of  wheat  ground 
was  plowed  and  seeded,  they  receiving  no 
recompense  except  meals  and  horse  feed.  No 
objection  has  yet  been  made  to  have  the  larger 
boys  and  girls  assist  in  the  work,  and  there 
is  every  evid  nee  that  the  effort  to  make  it  a 
Manuil  Labor  School,  and  almost  self  sup- 
porting, will  eventually  prove  successful.  One 
acre  of  potatoes  is  now  planted,  and  a  variety 
of  garden  seeds  in  the  ground.  There  are 
50  acres  of  prairie  to  be  fenced  and  30  acres 
to  be  broken  to  complete  the  "  Home  "  farm 
as  now  proposed.  At  this  time  there  are  29 
children  at  the  "  Home,"  and  no  effort  has 
been  made  to  secure  their  attendance. 

Employees  at  the  "  Home  "  as  follows  : 

"  Teacher  of  Industry."  To  have  general 
supervision  over  the  institution,  conduct  the 
farming  operations,  and  instruct  the  boys  in 
the  various  branches  of  agriculture. 

"  Matron."  To  have  charge  of  the  gen- 
eral housekeeping,  cooking,  etc.,  and  impart 
instruction  to  the  girls  in  everything  pertain™ 
ing  to  the  making  of  a  good  housekeeper. 


"Seamstress."  To  have  charge  of  the 
wearing  apparel  of  the  children,  cut  and 
make  clothing  for  them,  and  instruct  the  girl& 
in  sewing,  knitting,  and  making  garments- 
for  their  own  and  the  boys'  wear. 

"Assistant  Teacher."  To  assist  the  teacher 
of  the  day  school  while  in  session,  and  have 
a  general  care  over  the  children  at  the- 
"  Home,"  when  not  under  the  immediate  su- 
pervision of  the  heads  of  the  various  depart- 
ments* 

"  Monitor."  (An  Indian)  to  assist  Matron 
in  duties  pertaining  to  her  position. 

The  fear  that  was  at  first  entertained  that 
the  tribe  would  disapprove  of  the  change,, 
and  show  a  hostility  to  the  "Home,"  has  en- 
tirely subsided,  and  our  great  difficulty  at 
present  seems  to  be  to  confine  the  number 
within  the  limit  our  pecuniary  means  will 
provide  for. 

SACS  AND  FOXES  OE  MISSOURI. 

Everything  goes  to  prove  conclusively  to 
my  mind  that  this  is  a  neglected  nation,  an$ 
one  in  which  there  are  men  capable  of  mak- 
ing much  improvement,  if  they  receive  the; 
proper  encouragement. 

The  present  spring,  30  acres  of  wheat  and1 
about  the  same  quantity  of  oats  have  been 
sown.  They  are  now  making  rails,  and  fenc- 
ing up  lots  for  their  own  family  use.  Two- 
have  prepared  logs  for  houses,  and  I  am  now- 
assisting  them  to  procure  lumber  with  which 
to  complete  them,  for  which  they  will  pay 
from  their  individual  annuity.  Another  has 
just  bought  a  span  of  horses,  another  a  set  of 
harness,  all  from  individual  funds.  They 
seem  in  earnest  about  going  to  work.  A  great 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  giving  them  encour-* 
agement  is  the  distance  they  are  from  the  ; 
Agent's  residence. 

But  the  best  of  all  news  I  have  to  report 
of  this  tribe,  is  that  all  the  chiefs  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  head  men  have  just  signed,  in  open 
council,  a  resolution  diverting  two  thousand 
($2000)  of  their  annuity  for  the  year,  from 
Fourth  month,  1875,  to  Fourth  month,  1876,. 
to  be  used  for  general  beneficial  purposes. 

A  fund  of  about  six  hundred  dollars  ($600) 
now  on  hand,  is  applicable  for  tribal  improve- 
ment. I  propose  to  expend  at  once  for  break- 
ing prairie,  which  is  the  first  requisite  toward 
opening  farms,  their  own  pony  teams  not  be-  j 
ing  adequate  for  that  purpose. 

They  do  not  oppose  the  erection  of  a  school- 
house  out  of  the  fund  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  that  purpose  in  fulfillment  of  treaty 
stipulation  We  propose  to  put  the  house  un- 
der contract  as  soon  as  practicable. 

I  am  inclined  to  speak  favorably  of  this 
people,  as  I  think  there  are  many  intelligent 
thinking  men  among  them ;  they  move  with 
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great  caution,  a  commendable  trait  in  every 
man's  character. 

(To  be  continued.) 

ESSAY  FORWAKDED  BY  PHILADELPHIA  FIRST- 
DAY  SCHOOL  UNION,  AND  READ  BKFORE  THE 
ASSOCIATION  FIFTH  MONTH  12TH. 

WHAT  ABE  THE  OBJECTS  SOUGHT  TO  BE  ATTAINED 
IN  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  FIRST- DAY  SCHOOLS? 

From  the  period  of  the  earliest  establish- 
ment of  the  First-day  School,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  conclude  that  prominent  among  the 
objects  sought  to  be  attained  was  a  more  fa- 
miliar acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the  younger 
members  of  our  Society  with  the  principles 
we  profess,  and  that  pure  and  simple  faith 
which  led  its  followers  to  a  practical  Christi- 
anity. 

If  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness, 
which  had  been  so  dear  to  these,  and  for 
which  they  had  been  willing  to  suffer  in  their 
fearless  promulgation  of  it,  was  still  worthy 
of  being  upheld,  it  could  best  be  perpetuated 
by  presenting  it  in  its  simplicity  to  the  minds 
of  the  young. 

While  the  older  members  of  the  Society 
felt  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  live  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  support  of  its  valuable  tes- 
timonies, meanwhile  exercising  a  guarded 
care  over  the  "  lambs  of  the  flock,"  it  was 
evident  that  a  remissness  had  existed  in  re- 
gard to  a  proper  religious  training,  suited  to 
the  developing  mind,  and  that,  from  this  fact, 
there  had  in  later  years  been  a  "  scattering" 
rather  than  a  "  gathering  to  the  fold." 

Earnest  minds  felt  that  unless  this  need 
were  met,  there  would  necessarily  be  in  the 
future  a  lowering  ol  that  noble  "  standard," 
which  had  been  so  highly  prized.  While  it 
was  not  designed  that  the  First-day  School 
should  in  this  respect  supplant  the  duty  of 
the  parent,  it  was  thought  to  be  a  valuable 
aid,  and  experience  has  proved  that  a  united 
feeling  and  interest  in  any  labor  is  more  at- 
tractive and  generally  more  effectual.  Rec- 
ognizing, as  our  early  Friends  did,  that  the 
"  grace  which  is  saving"  is  an  inward  and 
not  an  outward  law,  that  "it  is  nigh  thee,  in 
thy  heart  and  in  thy  mouth  "  ;  they  felt  called 
to  denounce  a  dependence  upon  outward  help 
and  direct  their  followers  to  a  walking  in 
that  Light,  which  will  bring  all  who  come 
within  its  influence  to  a  union  with  God. 

This  being  the  groundwork  of  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends,  the  Scriptures  were  held 
subservient  to  that  Eternal  Power  by  which 
the  "  worlds  were  made,"  and  though  a  fre- 
quent reading  of  these  invaluable  writings 
has  always  been  recommended,  there  has  been 
a  fear  with  many  that  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  truths  they  contain  was  wanting.  A 
better  acquaintance  with  these  has  been  an- 


other object  with  many  who  have  eDgaged  in 
the  work  of  the  First-day  School. 

Without  doubt  one  of  the  greatest  needs 
that  has  been  felt  in  our  Society,  and  met  by 
the  First-day  School,  has  been  a  field  of  la- 
bor for  the  younger  members,  either  as  pupils 
or  teachers. 

"Feed  my  lambs!"  has  been  the  impera- 
tive call  to  many,  who,  as  they  have  gathered 
these  and  offered  such  food  as  has  been  fur- 
nished by  the  great  Shepherd,  have  found  the 
Divine  blessing  resting  upon  their  labors,  and 
the  good  seed  sown  in  the  heart  of  childhood 
has,  through  the  Father's  love,  developed  into 
fruit  with  maturer  years.  From  the  earnest 
seeking  scholar  has  arisen  the  efficient  teacher, 
and  to-day  "  we  find  our  hearts  glowing  with 
the  love  spirit"  that  binds  as  members  of  one 
family  the  First-day  School  household. 

Closely  united  with  the  object  last  pre- 
sented has  been  another  equally  important — 
the  removing  of  the  barriers  which  have  to  a 
great  extent  existed  between  the  older  and 
younger  members,  not  from  a  want  of  inter- 
est or  sympathy,  had  these  found  place,  but 
for  want  of  some  one  labor  in  which  both 
classes  could  be  mutually  engaged  :  and  who 
can  estimate  the  good  which  this  social  fea- 
ture has  produced  ? 

From  a  broader  outlook  on  humanity  we 
see  beyond  the  needs  of  our  religious  en- 
closure the  gathering  in  of  the  outcast  and 
the  destitute,  the  noble  recognition  of  that 
common  brotherhood  which  has  ever  received 
the  approval  of  our  loving  Father. 

Whatever  has  been  or  may  be  the  object 
"sought  to  be  attained,"  may  we  feel  our- 
selves truly  brothers  and  sisters,  one  Mil* 
committed  to  our  trust,  one  common  interest 
binding  us  together.  A.  C. 

Philadelphia,  4th  mo.  9,  1875. 


^SCRAPS**' 

FROM     UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

In  recurring  to  our  late  Yearly  Meeting 
(of  women  Friends),  it  seems  to  have  left  but 
little  impression  either  way.  The  social  en- 
joyment was  a  rich  treat ;  but  if  the  "  tide  of 
life  "rose  very  high,  I  was  not  favored  to 
perceive  it.  The  undertow  of  human  opinions 
aud  judgments  seemed  so  strong,  it  required 
all  I  had  known  of  the  simple  revealings  of 
the  Father's  love  to  keep  my  feet  firm  and 
my  heart  restful.  Now  that  we  are  again  in 
the  daily  routine  of  practical  home  duties,  I 
more  fully  realize  that  the  life  of  religion  is 
not  in  this  view  or  in  that,  but  in  doing  those 
things  that  are  well  pleasing  in  the  Divine 

81gWe  have  been  reading  William  Hodgson's 
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late  work  "on  the  Divisions  in  the  Society  of 
Friends  "  with  interest  and,  I  trust,  instruc- 
tion, as  showing  how  a  mind  like  his  can 
view  circumstances  which  we  look  at  so  differ- 
ently. Such  exhibitions  are  calculated  to 
make  us  tolerant  of  poor  human  criticism, 
and  careful  to  avoid  harsh  censure  of  what 
we  only  partly  understand.  His  denunciations 
appear  to  be  confined  to  speculative  views 
chiefly,  for  even  Elias  Hicks  is  accorded 
moral  integrity  ;  but  the  author's  prejudiced 
vision  cannot  discern  in  this  integrity  the 
yearnings  of  a  closer  assimilation  to  the  Di- 
vine life  "hid  with  Christ  in  God,"  and 
worked  out  day  by  day,  through  suffering 
and  watchfulness,  to  the  perfecting  of  those 
good  fruits  which  men  may  see,  and  glorify 
our  Father  in  heaven. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  12,  1875. 

"  Memorials.' ' — A  book  of  memorials  of 
deceased  Ministers  and  others  of  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meeting  has  been  lately  published  by 
order  of  that  meeting,  and  is  offered  for  sale 
at  Friends'  book  store,  706  Arch  street. 

It  is  a  book  of  176  pages,  and  contains  in- 
teresting testimonies  concerning  many  Friends 
who  lived  and  labored  from  the  beginning  of 
the  past  century  to  nearly  the  present  time. 

Imitation. — A  very  common  error  into 
which  the  young  are  liable  to  fall,  when  the  re- 
ligious sentiment  is  awakened  in  them,  is  imita- 
tion. Especially  is  this  the  case  when  they 
look  up  with  undue  reverence  to  those  who 
have  been  the  means  of  arousing  them  to  re- 
ligious sensibility.  Might  not  some  of  the 
formalities,  which  a  few  generations  back 
characterized  and  to  some  extent  still  exists 
in  our  own  Society,  be  traced  to  this  source  ? 
It  behooves  those  who  have  influence  with  the 
young  to  guard  them  against  this  danger. 
That  voice  of  God  in  the  soul  which  con- 
victs for  deviations  from  the  Divine  law,  and 
which  sets  before  the  mind  in  its  best  mo- 
ments an  ideal  for  it  to  aim  at,  will,  if  implic- 
itly trusted  in,  gradually  briDg  the  character 
into  harmony.  The  newly  awakened  mind, 
comparing  itself  with  the  high  ideal  set 
before  it,  even  if  not  convicted  of  actual 
sin,  is  sensible  of  a  want  of  harmony  in  its 
nature.    Some  of  the  passions  and  propen- 


sities, whether  from  inherited  tendencies  or 
defective  early  training,  are  too  strong  or  not 
directed  to  their  proper  objects,  while  the 
higher  faculties,  from  want  of  exercise,  are 
proportionally  weak.    It  is  the  office  of  the  | 
Divine  Spirit,  acting  on  the  conscience,  to  I 
bring  all  these  into  harmonious  order.  This! 
is  beautifully  expressed  in  the  figurative  lan- 1 
guage  :  "  Every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and 
every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be  laid  low,  | 
and  the  crooked  shall  be  made  straight,  and 
the  rough  places  plain  (or  smooth)."    Also  i 
in  that  passage  so  often  quoted  as  a  prophecy  j 
of  the  coming  millennium,  which,  if  so  ful- 
filled, must  begin  and  be  carried  on  in  the 
members  of  the  human  family :  "  The  wolf,  I 
also,  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leop-  ■ 
ard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid  ;  and  the  calf 
and  the  young  lion  and  the  fatling  together  ; 
and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them." 

Now,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  that  Divine 
Spirit  which  reveals  to  us  this  want  of  har-  i 
mony  in  our  nature,  whose  strivings  produce 
unrest,  unhappiness,  and  such  a  sense  of  the  i 
beauty  of  holiness,  that  the  heart  intuitively  j 
feels  that  nothing  short  of  it  can  bring  peace  j 
— surely  this  same  Spirit  can  carry  on  the 
work  to  its  completion.  All  human  aids,  and 
they  are  many,  must,  if  they  do  good,  har-  j 
monize  with  the  teachings  in  the  heart.    No  j 
conventional  standards  must  be  set  up;  no| 
mere  imitation  of  others  encouraged.  These 
not  only  mar  the  freshness  and  the  individu- 1 
ality  which  each  creation  of  a  human  soul,  so  1 
unlike  every  other,  was  intended  to  show  ] 
forth,  but  the  eye  being  no  longer  single,  the  I 
opinions  of  those  around  us  may  insensibly  j 
come  to  have  an  undue  influence,  and  thus  1 
warp  the  mind  from  its  allegiance  to  the  true 
guide. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  I 
restoration  of  a  human  soul  to  order  and  har-  j 
mony,  where  disorder  has  prevailed,  can  be  j 
sudden.  The  resolution  to  seek  the  Father's  J 
house  may  be  formed  on  the  instant,  and  the  | 
first  steps  toward  it  immediately  taken  ;  but  I 
it  must  be  long  ere  the  confirmed  habits  of  I 
the  prodigal  can  be  brought  into  harmony 
with  the  order,  the  quietness  and  peace  of 
that  blest  abode. 

A  conviction  that  the  work  of  Divine  grace  j 
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is  gradual  in  moulding  the  character,  and 
that  its  work  is  not  to  furnish  new  faculties, 
but  to  bring  what  it  finds  in  each  soul  into 
order,  would  save  many  a  one  from  discour- 
agement and  from  an  endeavor  to  imitate 
those  it  esteems  as  models. 


Correction.-- In  No.  14,  page  211,  second 
column,  21st  line  from  the  bottom,  for  "  in- 
dividuals,' '  read  "  individual''  followed  by  a 
comma ;  also  in  same  article,  in  fifth  line  of 
last  paragraph,  for  "  the  visible  fruit  of  ma- 
terial possession,"  read  "  the  visible  fruit  and 
material  possession"  &c. 


MARRIED. 

SEARING — GILES. — On  the  23d  of  Third  month, 
1875,  with  the  approbation  of  Scipio  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, at  the  house  of  Amos  Giles,  Sam'l  Searing,  son 
of  Charles  W.  and  Jane  R.  Searing,  to  Amelia, 
daughter  of  Amos  and  Elizabeth  L.  Giles. 


DIED. 

JOHNSTON.— On  the  27th  of  Fourth  month,  1875, 
at  his  residence  in  this  city,  of  heart  disease,  Alex- 
ander Johnston,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age. 

SEARING. — On  the  morning  of  the  22d  ult.,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  whither  he  had  gone  to  at- 
tend the  Yearly  Meeting,  Charles  W.  Searing,  in  the 
64th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  and  elder  of  Scipio 
Monthly  Meeting. 

DAVIS. — At  his  residence  in  Warminster  town- 
ship, Bucks  county,  Pa.,  ou  the  27th  of  Fifth  month, 
1875,  Jonathan  Davis,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age  ; 
a  member  of  Horsham  Monthly  Meeting.  The  pur- 
ity of  life,  the  integrity  of  heart,  and  the  kind  and 
unselfish  bearing  of  this  dear  friend  caused  him  to 
be  unusually  loved  and  respected.  When  ahout  24 
years  of  age  he  met  with  a  serious  accident  which 
deprived  him  of  the  use  of  an  arm,  and  entailed 
suffering  upon  him  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life  Notwithstanding  this  disability,  he  continued 
the  management  of  his  farm,  and  in  addition  filled, 
on  severai  different  occasions,  offices  of  public 
trust  with  such  ability  and  faithfulness  as  secured 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  community. 
Within  the  past  year  it  became  evident  that  he  was 
laboring  under  an  incurable  disease,  and  his  mind 
was  brought  under  deep  concern.  In  early  life  he 
had  been  favored  with  frequent  visitations  of  the 
Heavenly  Father's  love,  but  close  business  cares 
and  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  hina  as  the 
head  of  the  household,  for  a  time  so  occupied  his 
mind  that  these  were  less  regarded  and  he  felt  that 
he  had  sustained  a  loss  in  consequence.  But  as  he 
turned  for  sirengt  h  and  consolation  unto  Him  whose 
arm  is  always  underneath,  he  was  enabled  to  real- 
ize an  entire  surrender  of  will  to  the  Divine  will, 
and  his  heart  was  filhd  with  praises  unto  Him 
whose  love  had  followed  *him  from  his  youth  up. 
His  acute  and  protracted  sufferings  were  borne  with 
patience  and  sweetness,  and  we  doubt  not  that  he 
has  entered  into  that  city  "  whose  walls  are  salva- 
tion and  whose  gates  are  praise." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
HOME-MADE  WINES. 

I  was  interested  in  reading  the  account  of 
the  exercises  and  proceedings  of  your  recent 
annual  gathering,  but  I  cannot  comfortably 
withhold  an  expression  of  the  painful  feeling 
experienced  on  observing  in  the  answer  to 
the  Query  relative  to  your  clearness  of  the 
"  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  bem- 
ages,"  the  "exception  in  relation  to  domi 
wines  and  cider."  The  language  spontan- 
eously arose,  Why  is  it  that,  even  in  the  8 
ciety  of  Friends,  there  are  those  who  it  ap- 
pears must  wait  until  our  country  becomes  a 
"nation  of  drunkards,"  ere  they  will  see  the 
dangerous  temptation  these  intoxicating  do- 
mestic articles  present,  even  to  those  of  tem- 
perate habits  ? 

Is  it  not  deplorably  true  that  there  are 
many  victims  of  strong  drink  in  every  grade 
of  society;  and  if  these  articles  are  kept  in 
our  families  we  cannot  expect  they  should 
elude  their  grasp.  What  encouragement,  too, 
is  given  to  such  to  pursue  their  downward 
career  by  the  knowledge  that  intoxicating 
drinks  (even  the  mildest)  are  manufactured 
by  members  of  a  Society  professing  so  much 
enlightenment  and  the  purest  and  holie.-t 
principles  ! 

Surely  to  none  are  examples  wanting  of 
the  terribly  devastating  effects  of  spirituous 
liquors  to  soul  and  body,  to  families  and  to 
society  at  large,  that  they  need  hesitate  to 
consider  it  their  imperative  duty  to  make  the 
paltry  sacrifice  of  a  sensual  appetite  of  gain 
or  even  of  a  supposed  requisite  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  life  or  health.  In  every  emergi  ncj 
I  am  satisfied  innocent  substitutes  for  the  lat- 
ter purpose  could  and  would  be  found. 

Let  us,  dear  friends,  keep  before  our  minds 
the  powerful,  wide-spread  influence  of  ex- 
ample, and  endeavor  to  have  ours  such  as 
will  tend  to  wipe  from  the  earth  the  enorm- 
ous evils  of  intemperance,  the  horrors  of  which 
no  language  can  portray  ;  and  let  us  endeavor 
to  cleanse  from  our  Society  all  necessity  for  a 
query  respecting  the  manufacture,  sale  and 
use  of  spirituous  liquors.  S. 
Richmond,  Ind.,  Fifth  mo.  23d,  1875. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 

No.  51. 
(Continued  from  page  237.) 


DOWN  THE  NILE  FROM  THEBES  TO  CAIRO. 

To  recount  how  we  visited  the  ruins  of 
Thebes  a  second  time,  lingering  again  among 
the  solemn  columns  of  Karnak  and  wandering 
in  and  out,  and  through  and  through  the  Mem- 
nonium  and  Medinet  Haboo,  and  thence  up 
the  drear  mountain  valley  to  the  Tombs  of 
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the  Kings,  would  involve  some  repetition. 
Three  days  of  visiting  and  revisiting  the 
temples,  statues,  tombs  and  ruined  heaps  of 
the  once  great  metropolis,  were  as  full  of  in- 
terest as  can  well  be  imagined,  but  the  charm 
of  novelty  and  wonder  was  a  little  dissipated. 
A  mass  of  high  limestone  cliffs  form  the  west- 
ern barrier  of  the  Theban  plain,  and  in  a 
valley,  running  up  behind  the  plain  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  weird  desert  hills,  lie  the 
Tombs  of  the  Kings.  It  is  utter  desolation, 
indeed,  and  one  sees  what  the  heart- broken 
patriarch  may  have  meant  when  he  longed  to 
be  at  rest  "  with  kings  and  counsellors  of  the 
earth,  who  built  desolate  places  for  them- 
selves." No  human  habitation  could  have 
been  visible  from  this  dread  City  of  the  Silent, 
neither  could  the  roar  of  the  multitudes  of 
Thebes  penetrate  this  valley  of  the  mountains. 
The  burning  sunbeams  come  scorching  down 
at  mid-day,  and  the  silent  stars  beam  glori- 
ously above  these  cliffs  at  night ;  but  not  a 
suggestion  of  vegetable  life,  no  summer 
showers,  "  neither  dew,  nor  rain,  nor  fields  of 
offering,"  refresh  this  awful  resting-place  of 
Theban  monarchs,  where  lay  "  all  the  kings 
in  glory  ;  each  one  in  his  own  house." 

The  Tomb  of  Sethi  I,  commonly  called 
Belzoni's  Tomb,  was  the  one  first  visited. 
This  rock-hewn  gallery  was  discovered  by 
Belzoni  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  is  ac- 
counted much  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
tombs,  both  for  the  interesting  character  of 
its  sculptures  and  for  its  state  of  preservation. 
We  enter,  and  soon  descend  a  staircase,  twen- 
ty-four feet  in  perpendicular  depth,  on  a  hor- 
izontal length  of  twenty- nine  feet.  Then  we 
are  conducted  along  a  level  passage,  down 
another  stairway,  beyond  which  two  door- 
ways and  a  passage  of  twenty-nine  feet  bring 
the  explorer  to  an  oblong  chamber,  which 
was  at  first  believed  to  be  the  terminus  of  the 
tomb.  But  the  hollow  sound  of  the  wall  of 
masonry  and  the  small  aperture,  revealed  to 
Bel  zoni  the  existence  of  hidden  chambers, 
and  he  caused  the  barrier  to  be  broken  through, 
when  a  hall,  decorated  with  finely-colored 
sculptures,  was  displayed  to  the  astonishment 
and  delight  of  the  explorer.  The  vivid  bright- 
ness of  the  work  of  3,000  years  ago  is  almost 
incredible;  it  looks  as  if  only  completed 
yesterday,  and,  to  increase  and  deepen  the 
feeling  of  newness,  here  is  a  hall  in  an  un- 
finished state,  the  draughtsmen  having  just 
completed  outlining  the  work  for  the  sculp- 
tors. It  appears  that  every  Egyptian  king 
began  his  reign  by  preparing  his  sepulchre, 
and,  to  some  extent,  the  duration  of  his  reign 
was  indicated  by  the  amount  of  work  accom- 
plished upon  the  final  resting-place  of  the 
royal  bones.  Upon  these  silent  walls,  hewn 
from  the  mountain  depths,  was  depicted  the 
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various  familiar  scenes  in  which  the  life  <  l 
the  occupant  was  passed,  so  that  the  mumm  ^ 
of  the  dead  king,  either  in  his  long  sleep  c  |r] 
on  his  awakening,  might  still  be  encompasse  ^ 
by  old,  familiar  objects. 

Another  purpose  of  the  sculptures,  is 
represent  the  passage  of  the  king  to  the  worl 
of  future  life.  "  The  farther  you  advan< 
into  the  Tomb,"  says  Stanley,  "the  deept  p 
you  become  involved  in  endless  processio: 
of  jackal-headed  gods  and  monstrous  forn 
of  genii,  good  and  evil ;  and  the  goddess 
Justice,  with  her  single  ostrich  feather,  an 
barges,  carrying  mummies,  raised  aloft  ov< 
the  sacred  lake,  and  mummies  themselves 
and,  more  than  all,  everlasting  convolutioi 
of  serpents  in  every  possible  form  and  att 
tude  ;  human-legged,  human-headed,  crowne< 
entwining  mummies^  enwreathing  or  en 
braced  by  processions,  extending  down  who 
galleries,  so  that,  meeting  the  head  of  th 
serpent  at  the  top  of  a  staircase,  you  have  t 
descend  to  its  very  end  before  you  reach  h 
tail.  At  last  you  arrive  at  the  close  of  all 
the  vaulted  hall,  in  the  center  of  which  one 
lay  the  immense  alabaster  sarcophagus,  no 
in  the  museum,  which  ought  to  have  cot 
tained  the  body  of  the  King.  Here  the  pr 
cessions,  above,  below  and  around,  reach  the 
highest  pitch,  meandering  round  and  roun(| 
white  and  black,  red  and  blue,  legs  and  arrc 
and  wings  spreading  in  enormous  forms  ove 
the  ceiling." 

In  the  terminal  vaulted  hall  of  the  sa 
cophagus  we  light  a  large  magnesium  tore! 
and  by  its  very  satisfactory  radiance  tak 
note  of  the  marvelous  profusion  of  sculpture 
which  close  so  fittingly  this  sepulchral  monn 
ment,  and  then  retrace  our  steps  toward  th 
light  and  the  day. 

After  lunching  in  the  vestibule  of  anoth 
palace  sepulchre,  we  proceed  to  explore  th 
Tomb  of  Rameses  III,  called  Bruce'*  Torn! 
from  the  name  of  the  discoverer,  and  th 
Harper's,  because  a  harp  is  among  the  seulj 
tures  which  adorn  the  walls.  This  tomb 
405  feet  in  length,  and  it  has  a  descent  of  3 
feet.  We  are  greatly  interested  in  examii 
ing  th®  series  of  small  chambers  in  the  fir 
two  passages,  for  on  their  walls  are  rudel 
depicted  many  scenes  which  bring  before  i 
the  domestic  life  of  3,000  years  ago.  The  fir 
shows  us  the  process  of  slaughtering  anima 
and  preparing  food  of  various  kinds  for  th 
table,  while  the  opposite  apartment  is  devote 
to  paintings  of  boats  for  river  travel  in  tb 
days  of  Rameses,  the  last  of  the  mighty  wa 
rior  kings.  The  warlike  implements  of  fcfcj 
people  are  portrayed  in  the  succeeding  roon 
and  in  the  next  are  chairs  of  elegant  fore 
richly  draped  and  decorated.  There  are  sofa 
couches,  vases  of  porcelain  and  pottery,  coj 
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per  utensils,  caldrons,  rare  woods,  printed 
stuffs,  leopard-skins,  baskets  of  very  neat 
forms,  basins  and  ewers.  This  indicates  con- 
siderable perfection  in  the  arts  which  were 
employed  to  decorate  habitations  and  make 
them  places  of  elegance,  ease  and  comfort. 
Farther  on  we  find  rude  representations  of 
agricultural  scenes,  intermingled  with  my- 
thologic  emblems,  and  of  the  good  gifts  which 
the  great  god  Nilus  continually  bestowed 
upon  the  land  of  Egypt.  In  each  of  these 
little  rooms  was  a  pit,  now  closed,  believed  to 
have  been  places  of  burial  for  members  of  the 
king's  household.  It  is  also  presumed  that 
the  subjects  on  the  walls  had  reference  to  the 
station  and  office  of  the  deceased. 

There  is  much  monotonous  repetition  on  the 
interminable  walls,  and  the  effort  of  memory, 
even  the  effort  of  attention,  wearies  the  un- 
learned wanderer  in  these  dark  mazes.  At 
length  we  reach  the  grand  hall  of  the  sarco- 
phagus, where  we  burn  a  magnesium  torch 
and  then  retreat  by  the  way  we  came.  Such 
utilitarian  anglo-saxons  as  we  can  see  little  to 
j  approve  in  this  gigantic,  useless  work,  which 
must  have  exercised  in  a  high  degree  the  pa- 
tience, skill  and  loyalty  of  the  excavators, 
sculptors  and  painters  of  the  forgotten  ages, 
but  which  can  have  added  nothing  to  the 
means  of  advancement  in  civilization,  or  of 
culture,  sesthetic  or  economic.  What  vast  sys- 
tems of  dykes  and  of  reservoirs,  of  canals  and  of 
roads,  might  not  these  mighty  princes  have 
bequeathed  to  future  ages,  had  they  only  cared 
more  for  mankind  and  less  for  their  own  un- 
important bones,  for  which  these  sealed  up 
rock  palaces  were  builded  !  And  so  we  go 
grumbling  back  to  the  portal,  and  our  guides 
marshal  us  immediately  to  the  tomb  of  Barn- 
eses VI,  a  tomb  which  had  been  already  vio- 
lated in  the  days  of  Grecian  and  of  Roman 
^  rule.  Many  visitors,  it  seems,  came  in  ancient 
days,  and  they  have  left  votive  inscriptions 
for  the  benefit  of  future  times. 

In  one  place  is  pictured  a  wicked  soul,  re- 
turning condemned  from  the  presence  of  Osi- 
ris, bearing  the  form  of  a  pig,  doomed  to  climb 
once  more  the  long  and  slippery  ascent  from 
bestial,  sensuous  existence  to  the  glorious  es- 
tate of  manhood,  the  high  plane  from  which 
the  blessed  soul  may  be  raised  by  one  step  to 
deity.  Beneath,  is  an  inscription  by  Dadu- 
chus,  the  torch-bearer  of  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries, recording  that  be  visited  these  tombs 
"many  years  after  the  divine  Plato" — thanks 
"to  the  gods  and  to  the  most  pious  Emperor 
Cunstantine,  who  afforded  him  this  favor." 
Here,  then,  we  find  a  Greek  philosopher  and 
priest  recording  his  admiration  of  theEgyptian 
faith  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  who  is  about 
to  adopt  that  belief  which  soon  leads  to  the 
abolition  of  all  the  mystic  religions,  panthe- 
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istic  or  polytheistic,  of  the  world  empire  of 
the  Romans.  Sixty  years  after  this  time, 
Theodosius,  by  an  edict  abolished  heathenism; 
and  it  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  utter  want  of 
vitality  in  the  old  theologies  at  this  time,  that 
the  word  of  an  Emperor  should  be  potent 
enough  to  destroy  them  utterly. 

One  idea  is  continually  repeated  in  the  me- 
morial sculptures  of  Egypt — the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  We  have  neither  their  arguments 
nor  their  evidences,  but  we  perceive  that  they 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  to  which  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  sons  of  nu  n  tend 
in  every  age.  There  is  another  life  for  which 
this  is  only  a  prelude  ;  and  in  this  unknown 
realm  toward  which  we  are  ever  tending,  it 
shall  be  well  with  the  righteous,  there  will  be 
rest  and  peace  and  perpetual  union  with  the 
Divine  Being.  We  find  no  suggestion  of  an- 
nihilation, nor  of  the  sad  spirit  which  ques- 
tions nature,  if 

"Man,,  her  last  work,  who  seemed  so  fair, 
Such  splendid  purpose  in  his  eyes, 
Who  rolled  the  psalm  to  wintry  skies, 
Who  built  him  fanes  of  fruitless  prayer, 

Who  trusted  God  was  love  indeed, 
And  love  creation's  final  law, 
Though  nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw, 

With  ravine,  shrieked  against  his  creed, — 

Who  loved,  who  suffered  countless  ills, 
Who  battled  for  the  True,  the  Just, 
Be  blown  about  the  dest  it  dust, 

Or  sealed  within  the  iron  bills  ?" 

After  one  day  among  the  royal  tombs,  wc 
returned  to  the  bank  of  the  river  by  a  devi- 
ous pathway  which  took  us  by  the  ruins  ot  an 
ancient  temple  below  the  cliffs  of  the  Lybian 
hills,  which  is  called  Dayr  el  Bahree,  or  the 
Northern  Convent,"  It  was  like  many  other 
of  the  temples  of  Thebes,  a  church  ami  a 
monastery  of  the  early  Christians.  I  his  edi- 
fice, unlike  any  other  we  have  seen,  was  built 
in  successive  stages  up  the  slope  ot  the  moun- 
tain, flights  of  steps  leading  from  one  court 
to  the  other.  The  material  employed  is  a  tine 
limestone,  and,  in  one  of  the  lower  courts, 
there  are  yet  some  excellent  sculptures  upon 
its  admirably  smooth,  hard  surface.  W  e  can 
trace  a  triumphal  procession,  a  sacrifice,  a  ta- 
ble of  votive  offerings.  Upon  the  granite 
pylon  at  the  upper  extremity  is  inscribed  the 
name  of  Amun-noo-het,  the  sister  ot  lnuth- 
mes  II  and  Thothmes  III.  "  She  has  made 
this  work  for  her  father,  'Amunre,  lord  ot  trie 
regions  : '  she  has  erected  to  him  this  tine 
gateway,— 'Amun  protects  the  work,— ot  gran- 
ite; she  has  done  this  (to  whom)  life  is  g^ea 
forever.'  " 

The  day  was  far  spent,  and  physical  weari- 
ness forbade  the  attentive  study  of  the  clear, 
fine  bas-reliefs  3,500  years  old  which  here  in- 
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vite  attention,  and  strive  to  tell  us  of  warlike 
deeds,  of  captive  hosts  bearing  tribute  from 
lands  beyond  the  salt  sea  waves.  The  waves 
of  the  sea  are  painted  green,  the  waters  of  the 
Nile,  blue,  and  the  boats  are  highly  ornamen- 
ted. Granite  sphynxes  shivered  into  piteous 
fragments,  and  broken  columns  of  marble- 
like limestone,  attest  the  magnificence  of  the 
^entrance  to  this  sanctuary  in  the  days  of  its 
glory,  and  it  is  among  these  that  our  little 
donkeys  pick  their  way  as  we  resume  our 
route  to  the  river  after  a  day  of  most  diligent 
«ight-seeing. 

Subsequently,  we  visited  several  other  of 
the  Tombs,  and  though  they  are  very  remark- 
able for  size,  and  for  the  profusion  of  decora- 
tive work  bestowed  upon  them,  we  found  the 
•exploration  of  them  so  tedious  and  laborious 
that  we  turned  aside  to  dream  and  loiter  amid 
the  ruined  glories  of  the  memnonium,  to  read 
again  the  historic  sculptures  of  Medinet 
Haboo,  and  to  wonder  once  more  at  the  foot- 
stool of  the  grim  Col  lossi.  Returning  at  night- 
fall to  our  dahabeah  we  find  Luxor  quite  il- 
luminated, and  many  of  the  boats  which  lay 
-at  anchor  displaying  all  the  possible  glory  of 
lanterns  that  circumstances  would  admit.  We 
are  told  that  the  boat  next  to  ours  is  that  of 
OPrince  Arthur,  of  England,  and  so  all  our 
store  of  lanterns  is  brought  out  too,  and  we 
ishine  forth  as  brightly  as  possible  in  honor  to 
the  descendant  of  the  Georges. 

Of  course,  we  looked  occasionally,  during 
our  stay  in  his  vicinity,  towards  his  boat,  and 
sometimes  had  glimpses  of  a  neat  young 
Englishman  in  the  usual  gray  tweed  travel- 
ing suit  of  his  nation,  but  could  see  nothing 
distinctive  about  the  son  of  Victoria.  He 
seemed  to  be  enjoying  himself  with  his 
friends  in  a  very  ordinary  fashion,  and  the 
only  matter  of  note  was  the  enthusiastic  feel- 
ing of  regard  which  the  English  travelers 
seem  to  feel  for  the  son  of  their  sovereign, 
and  toe  coolness  with  which  the  young  gen- 
tleman received  the  courteous  attentions  of 
his  countrymen.  We  counted  twelve  daha- 
beahs  as  well  as  two  steamers  at  Luxor  dur- 
ing our  visit,  and  a  large  proportion  of  these 
carried  the  stripes  and  stars.  A  number  of 
American  travelers  were  there,  and  we  heard 
of  many  boats  farther  up  the  river.  One 
party  of  Americans  had  the  misfortune  to 
strike  a  rock  just  above  the  cataract,  which 
disabled  their  boat  so  much  that  they  had  to 
abandon  it  and  take  another ;  and  another 
party  told  us  that  their  dragoman  died  of 
dysentery,  their  reis  had  been  so  insubor- 
dinate they  had  been  obliged  to  dismiss  him 
and  appoint  one  of  the  crew  to  his  place ; 
and  all  with  whom  we  have  conversed  speak 
of  the  uncomfortable  cold  which  became 
more  and  more  wintry  as  they  ascended 


toward  the  equator.  Yet  it  is  said  that  thi 
is  not  an  exceptionably  cold  winter  on  th 
Nile. 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th,  we  left  Luxor 
and  arrived  at  Denderah  the  next  day  a  lit 
tie  after  noon.  A  Ptolemaic  Temple  of  Athoi 
in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  is  hen 
cleaned  out,  swept  and  garnished  for  inspec 
tion,  and  we  devote  a  beautiful  afternoon  t< 
it.  We  have  a  pleasant  ride  of  about  a  mil 
and  dismount  at  the  very  entrance  of  thi 
temple.  The  soil  has  grown  round  the  sacrec 
edifice  for  many  centuries,  and  now  must  b 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  deep,  so  that  we  have  t< 
descend  quite  a  long  flight  of  stairs  to  th< 
floor  of  the  building.  We  are  conscious  o 
a  musty,  c  llar-like  odor,  and  find  that  th< 
light  of  mid- day  hardly  suffices  to  dispel  th< 
thick  darkness  which  clings  naturally  t< 
these  records  of  a  discarded  faith,  and.  of  i 
fallen  people. 

We  stand  within  a  magnificent  portico  sup 
ported  by  twenty- five  massive  columns  witl 
Athor-headed  capitals,  and  a  painted  zodiai 
over  head.    If  I  could  clearly  comprehenc 
it,  I  should  like  to  describe  this  gorgeous  as 
tronomical  work,  which  records  the  sun' 
yearly  progress  among  the  hosts  of  heaven 
but  it  is  so  far  up  on  high,  and  so  mytbolog 
ical  and  mysterious  that  I  despair  of  being 
able  to  do  it  justice:    In  regard  to  the  sculp 
tures  which  so  profusely  adorn  the  pillars  anc 
walls  of  the  temple,  we  can  feel  little  enthu^R 
siasm.    Th°y  lack  the  exquisite  finish  of  the] 
more  ancient  works,  and  are  often  totally  abj1 
surd  in  their  details.    We  are  reminded  that I 
Egyptian  sculpture  had  long  been  declining!] 
when  this  edifice  was  commenced,  and  thalB 
the  antiquary  looks  with  little  pleasure  oni 
these  graceless  figures  and  crowded,  ill-ad-ff 
justed  hieroglyphics  ;  but  there  is  grandeur 
here  yet,  and  the  superior  state  of  preserva- 
tion of  the  temple  of  Denderah  give  it  a  dis- 
tinguished rank  among  the  interesting  mon- 
uments of  Egypt      We   walk  diligently 
through  the  many  halls,  reading  its  story  by 
means  of  the  guide  book,  as  it  is  pictured  on 
the  tablets  of  stone.    Here  is  the  king  pre- 
senting himself  at  the  entrance  of  the  tem- 
ple, sandals  on  foot  and  sceptre  in  hand, 
preceded  by  five  standards ;  and,  farther  on, 
he  is  undergoing  purification  at  the  hands  of 
the  gods  before  receiving  the  two  crowns  of! 
Egypt,  and  being  led  into  the  presence  of  the) 
goddess  Athor  to  taste  of  the  divine  beauty 
and  goodness.    It  is  a  long  journey  through; 
the  many  apartments,  which  were  each  con-i 
secrated  to  some  special  portion  of  the  ceremo- 
nial of  the  ancient  worship,  and  which  were 
appropriately  decorated  so  as  to  indicate  theiri 
purposes.    In  the  thick  walls  are  arranged! 
long,  narrow,  secret  chambers,  to  which  ad-' 
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lis  iiiittance  could  only  be  obtained  bymoving,  by 
become  mechanical  contrivance,  the  stone  which 
concealed  the  entrance ;  and  into  one  of  these 
a  gentleman  stepped  and  explored  it  through- 
out its  extent.  The  stone  doorway  is  gone, 
and  so  are  the  treasures  which  once  found  a 
•eliding  place  here,  but  the  side  walls  of  the 
darkened  gallery  are  yet  cohered  with  bas- 
reliefs,  for  we  read,  that 
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11  In  the  elder  days  of  art 

Builders  wrought  with  greatest  care 
Each  unseen  and  secret  part, 
For  the  gods  eee  everywhere." 


Having  striven  to  do  justice  to  the  dark 
mazes  of  the  principle  edifice,  we  ascend  to 
the  terrace  of  the  roof  where  we  find  a  small 
.  temple,  which  seems  to  have  been  especially 
^devoted  to  the  celebration  of  the  New  Year 
festival,  marked  by  the  appearance  of  the 
star  Sirius.  Its  twelve  columns  were  each 
dedicated  to  one  of  the  months  of  the  year, 
and  as  a  whole  it  was  consecrated  to  the  local 
Osiris  of  Denderah.  The  astronomical  fig- 
ures on  the  ceilings  of  some  of  the  cham- 
bers were  fearful  and  wonderful  to  the  unin- 
itiated, and  probably  had  a  meaning  to  the 
ilearned  Ptolemies  by  whose  command  they 
were  constructed,  but  to  us  they  were  ludicrous 
in  the  extreme.  A  chapel  of  Isis,  and  other 
buildings  of  inferior  interest  were  close  at 
hand,  but  we  did  not  give  them  very  much 
attention,  for  the  day  was  far  spent.    S.  R. 

Cairo,  Second  mo.  16th,  1875. 


HINTS  TO  VISITORS  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  little  Sunday-school  scholar,  who  on 
being  asked  for  the  Bible  precept  on  hospital- 
ity, replied,  "Patience  in  tribulation,"  must 
have  had  an  intuitive  comprehension  of  the 
trials  of  women  in  the  country  during  the 
"  heated  term,"  when  people  from  the  city 
swarm  into  these  rural  homes  on  the  remotest 
claim  of  relationship  or  acquaintance,  or  the 
slightest  hint  of  an  invitation.  The  grace  of 
hospitality  is  always  charming,,  but  the  duty 
must  vary  with  circumstances.  In  these  days, 
when  multiplied  routes  of  travel  make  every 
home  easily  accessible,  and  everybody  goes 
somewhere  during  the  summer,  if  one's  doors 
-are  always  open  to  the  possible  guests,  the 
house  becomes  a  hotel,  and  the  sanctity  of 
home-life  is  lost  in  the  confusion  and  excite- 
ment of  summer  company. 

Do  the  cool,  dewy  mornings,  the  brilliant 
sunsets,  the  forest  flowers,  the  mountain  views, 
the  skies  and  clouds  and  bird  songs,  bring  in- 
spirations of  a  higher  life  and  glimpses  of  the 
ideal  beauty  into  which  human  flowers  might 
blossom,  to  the  overworked,  care-burdened 
mistress  of  the  household,  who  must  toil  from 
early  dawn  through  the  long  hours  of  the  hot 
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day,  in  the  necessary  labor  for  her  enlarged 
family?    How  is  she  going  to  make  "  drud- 
gery divine,"  through  the  "dog-days' 
August,  while  her  visitors  eDjoy  the" 
of  idleness  and  ease? 

"I  really  dread  the  summer,"  8aid  my 
friend,  this  morning;  "we  always  bore  ii 
much  company,  and  I  get  so  worn  oaf  with 
work  and  care  and  the  heat  that  I  am  sick 
and  cross  and  stupid  V 

It  was  a  sensible,  sunny-tempered  woman 
who  said  that,  and  it  set  me  thinking. 

Country  life  already  puts  on  its  holidav 
look.  Mountain  and  lake,  wood  and  riw 
are  no  longer  silent.  Village  and  hamlet  and 
farm-house  are  lively  with  new  occupants. 
Let  us  bespeak  for  the  toiling  women  in  these 
country  homes  a  chance  for  a  share  in  the 
beauty  and  joy  of  the  season.  Let  the  mid- 
summer glory  brighten  their  hearts  and  kin- 
dle a  new  radiance  in  their  faces.  For  their 
sakes  we  offer  a  few  hints  to  summer  visitors. 

Wait  for  an  invitation  before  you  quarter 
yourself  on  your  fifth  cousin  for  two  or  three 
weeks;  or, if  your  mutual  relations  warrant  an 
informal  visit,  be  sure  to  consult  your  friend's 
convenience  in  fixing  the  time,  length  and 
arrangements  of  your  sojourn  with  her.  Stud  y 
to  make  as  little  trouble  as  possible  when  y  »u 
are  a  guest.  Observation  and  tact  and  genu- 
ine kindness  will  show  you  what  to  do  an< 
what  to  avoid.  Adapt  yourself  to  the  habits 
of  the  family.  Use  the  house  and  its  belong- 
ings as  theirs,  not  yours.  Give  them  a  chance 
for  the  privacies  of  home.  Be  blind  and  d<  ai 
to  what  you  should  not  see  nor  hear.  L  | 
friendly,  personal  interest,  not  curiosity,  in- 
spire your  tongue;  sympathy  and  helpfulness, 
not  criticism,  govern  your  intercourse.  As- 
sume no  superiority.  The  quiet,  dark-eyed 
woman  over  the  way  may  be  an  authoress  or 
a  returned  missionary.  The  next  door  neigh- 
bor may  have  just  returned  from  Europe. 
The  man  hoeing  the  corn  may  read  Boientifio 
books  beyond  your  comprehension,  or  own 
more  acres  and  dollars  than  you  can  ((Mint. 
In  short,  be  the  well-bred,  considerate,  Chris- 
tian gentleman  or  lady,  being  good  and  doing 
good  even  in  the  abandon  of  summer  rest  and 
recreation. — Lilian  A.  Faulkner,  in  Christian 
at  Work. 

TRUTH. 

BY  CAROLINE  A.  MA80If. 

Be  not  afraid  of  Truth,  she  cannot  harm  thee  : 
'Tis  only  Error  that  can  quite  disarm  thee. 
Dare  to  think  rightly  ;  to  do  rightly  then 
Shall  be  an  easy  duty.    It  is  when 
We  yield  to  wrong  in  thought  that  we  are  sore 
To  yield  in  action  ;  alwnys  the  wrong-doer 
Ts  the  wrong  thinker;  God  h*9  made  i»  so; 
Who  doubts  it  cheats  himself  and  is  his  own  wors-f 
foe. 
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FOLDED  HANDS. 

BY  ELIZA.  A.  CHASE. 

They  say  I  am  weak  and  wasted, 

So  I  yield  to  others'  will, 
And  the  hands  once  strong  to  labor 
•  Must  now  lie  folded  and  still. 

I,  who  was  ever  busy — 

My  work  unfinished  stands, 
While  I  am  patiently  learning 

The  lesson  of  folded  hands. 

Sleep  drops  down  on  the  eyelids 

The  magical  seal  of  repose, 
The  hands  are  quietly  folded  ; 

Forgotten  are  joys  and  woes. 

On  eyes  that  brighten  with  gladness  ; 

On  eyes  that  sadden  and  weep, 
i  read,  "  Who  keepeth  Israel 

Shall  neither  slumber  nor  sleep." 

Age  with  its  locks  of  silver 

Watches  the  setting  sun, 
And  waits,  with  worn  hands  folded, 

To  hear  the  glad  "  Well  done." 

"The  babe's  soft  rhythmic  breathing 

Tells  me  of  perfect  rest, 
As  its  dimpled  hands  lie  folded 

Over  the  guileless  breast. 

Where  the  straightened  form  is  lying 
With  a  calm  on  the  marble  brow, 

I  stand,  and  the  hands  are  folded, 
Their  work  is  ended  now. 

Hands  that  were  hardened  with  labor; 

Hands  that  have  clutched  for  gold ; 
Hands  that  were  clasped  in  anguish 

When  waves  of  sorrow  rolled. 

Hands  that  groped  in  darkness 
Shut  out  from  the  light  of  day, 

Opening,  at  last,  death's  portals 
To  find  the  better  way. 

Folded  in  calm  and  quiet 

O'er  the  heart  that  aches  no  more  j 
Ended  the  strife  and  labor, 

The  long  dull  agony  o'er, 

And  I  read  with  tears  the  lesson 
How  Love,  long  waiting,  stands 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river 
To  clasp  those  folded  hands. 

But  I,  with  my  buoyant  spirit 
Unquelled  by  the  body's  pain — 

Must  my  hands  too  be  folded 
Nor  take  up  their  toil  again  ? 

Must  I  give  up  my  life-work 

That  seems  but  just  begun  ? 
Teach  me,  0  folded'hanls,  to  say, 

"  Thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done." 

— Liberal  Christian. 


THE  METEOROLOGISTS. 

Ye  watch  the  appearance  of  the  earth  and  sky, 
And  oft  with  certainty  predict  a  change  ; 
Fair  weather  now,  and  now  a  storm  is  nigh, 
As  o'er  our  mighty  continent  they  range. 
And  this  is  well ;  to  study  Nature's  laws, 
And  all  her  hidden  mysteries  make  known  ; 
But  if  in  these  the  immortal  mind  shall  pause, 
Content  to  know  phenomena  alone  ; 
If  with  no  grateful  heart,  no  reverent  mind, 


The  sunshine  and  the  rain  we  shall  receive; 
To  higher  truths,  to  nobler  knowledge  blind, 
In  Nature  and  her  laws  alone  believe ; 
What  profits  it  ?    Wiser  were  men  of  old, 
Who  could  such  change  in  wonder,  faith  behold. 

j.  v. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
WESTERN  FRIENDS. 

Some  of  your  readers  probably  think  ths 
enough  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  necesi 
itious  condition  of  Friends  living  in  the  grasi 
hopper  district  ;  but  others,  especially  tb 
sufferers,  are  desirous  that  the  appeals  alread 
made  should  a  little  longer  be  continued. 

In  consequence  of  the  remoteness  of  thes 
Friends  and  their  scattered  residences,  an 
for  want  of  methodical  arrangements  to  mat 
their  necessities  known  to  their  Easter 
Friends,  there  has  been  much  difficulty  e: 
perienced  in  knowing  to  whom  contributioi 
should  be  forwarded,  and  in  what  localitic 
the  greatest  destitution  exists.  The  chanm 
of  communication  between  Eastern  and  Wes 
em  Friends  is  now  plain. 

In  the  Intelligencer  No.  8  is  a  letter  signe* 
among  others,  by  Thos.  E.  Hogue,  Chanut 
Neosho  county,  Kansas,  earnestly  solicitic 
assistance  for  the  little  company  of  Frienc 
in  that  vicinity,  who  constitute  a  small  mee 
ing,  including  a  few  non-members  who  asserj 
ble  with  them.  Some  thirty  dollars  were  fo 
warded  to  them,  which,  as  far  as  I  know, 
all  that  has  been  sent,  and  this  was  done  I 
individual  contributors  of  Westbury  Month! 
Meeting.  At  that  time  it  was  not  knov 
that  there  were  other  of  our  suffering  membe 
in  Kansas. 

But  by  a  letter  subsequently  received  fro 
Thos.  E.  Hogue,  there  is  destitution  the 
which  has  not  been  reached.  He  write! 
"  Since  then  a  little  colony  of  Friends,  nui 
bering  thirteen,  have  made  a  demand  on 
for  assistance.  They  think  it  will  take  abo 
$100  to  enable  them  to  live  till  harves 
They  represent  their  condition  to  be  one 
destitution.  I  am  going  to  send  them  $2 
which  is  all  we  have ;  yet  we  will  try  ai 
spare  it.  They  have  been  holding  a  lit! 
meeting  there  more  than  a  year.  Please  i 
terest  thyself  on  our  behalf.  I  do  not  wai 
to  disappoint  Friends,  as  many  of  them  a 
looking  this  way.  There  are  other  scatters 
ones  who  need  our  sympathy  and  help." 

It  will  be  noticed,  he  requests  me  to  inten 
myself  on  their  behalf ;  but,  as  the  membe 
of  our  Monthly  Meeting  (Westbury)  have 
their  individual  capacity  contributed  abo 
$250  or  more  for  general  Western  distrifc 
tion,  I  must  address  my  remarks  to  othe 
who  have  been  intending  to  contribute,  bffl 
have  not  yet  done  so.  To  such  I  would  sa 
The  way  is  now  open  and  very  plain.  The 
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ho  keep  a  bank  account  can  simply  send  a 
aeck,  payable  to  the  order  of  Thos.  E. 
logue,  and  those  who  do  not  keep  a  bank  ac- 
3unt  can  exchange  the  bank  bills  for  a 
eighbor's  check,  and  in  a  few  days  they  will 
eceive  an  answer  expressive  of  gratitude  for 
he  kindness  bestowed. 

j  When  I  look  back  to  the  sufferings  of  early 
-Mends — when  they  were  immured  in  prisons 
asind  dungeons  by  thousands,  and  cut  off  from 
ass  11  opportunities  to  help  their  families,  and 
ead,  moreover,  of  the  liberality  of  our  Boci- 
ty  towards  the  sufferers,  I  am  impressed  with 
he  thought  that  their  example  is  especially 
/orthy  of  our  imitation  at  the  present  great 
Jnergency  of  our  suffering  brethren  in  the 
ar  West. 

Address  Thos.  E.  Hogue,  Chanute,  Neosho 
e^ounty,  Kansas. 

Gideon  Frost. 

Oreenvale,  Long  Island. 


lected  was  transferred  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Green,  to  be  applied  in  providing  for  the  wants 
of  those  classes  for  whose  benefit  it  was  raised. 
A  small  portion  of  it  was  applied  to  the  im- 
mediate relief  of  the  aged  and  infirm.  They 
were  established  on  the  Arlington  estate,  and 
there  provided  with  comfortable  homes  and 
suitable  employments.  This  was  the  origin 
of  the  "freedinen's  village"  at  Arliugtou,  and 
it  is  stated  the  results  have  been  highly  satis- 
factory. The  accounts  of  the  money  expended 
haviog  all  been  examined  and  audited  by  ac- 
counting officers  of  the  Treasury,  it  appears 
the  entire  amount  collected  under  the  Secre- 
tary's order  was  about  half  a  million  of  dol- 
lars, instead  of  millions,  as  has  been  errone- 
ously stated  in  newspaper  publications. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER. 
FOR  FIFTH  MONTH. 


From  the  Press. 
ORIGIN  OF  THE  FREEDMEN's  VILLAGE  AT 
ARLINGTON. 

Washington,  June  1.— In  1862,  a  large 
dumber  of  colored  men  were  employed  in  this 
^District  and  in  Alexandria,  as  teamsters  and 
aeel  aborers,  at  the  rate  of  $25  per  month  and  a 
sen-ation  to  the  former,  and  $20  and  a  ration  to 
foi;be  latter.    In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  supporting  several  hundred  wo- 
nen  and  children  of  the  same  class,  who  were 
unable  to  find  employment,  and  also  furnished 
-  medical  care,  support,  and  attendance  to  the 
ibt%ick  and  helpless,  the  Secretary  of  War  direc- 
ted $5  a  month  to  be  deducted  from  the  pay 
frwiof  the  colored  teamsters  and  laborers  in  the 
^quartermaster's  department  to  be  paid  over 
rites  [to  a  commissioner,  appointed  by  the  Secretary, 
nuniand  directed  him  to  expend  the  fund  thus  ac- 
cruing for  the  benefit  of  the  women  and  child- 
ren, and  as  a  hospital  fund  for  the  sick  among 
the  men  from  whom  it  was  derived.    In  De- 
cember, 1863,  the  teamsters  and  laborers  asked 
for  the  remission  of  the  tax  of  $5  a  month, 
ao  Lieutenant  Colonel  Green,  Chief  Quartermas- 
ter, to  whom  the  subject  was  referred,  made  a 
report  in  which  he  said  the  deduction  was  a 
wise  and  prudent  measure;  that  it  had  accom- 
plished great  good,  and  that  it  should  be  con- 
tinued in  the  case  of  colored  laborers,  team- 
sters, and  merchanics  who  were  rated  at  $25 
or  more  per  month,  but  prohibited  in  the  case 
of  colored  employees  who  were  rated  at  $20 
or  less  per  month.    It  was  shown  that  the 
teamsters  and  mechanics  received  as  wages, 
after  the  authorized  deduction  of  $5  a  month, 
with  food  and  lodging,  a  higher  rate  of  pay 
than  was  received  by  most  of  the  colored  and 
white  laborers  employed  throughout  the  coun- 
try, or  even  by  the  soldiers.    The  money  col- 


1874 
Days. 

Rain  during  some  portion  of  the  24 

hours   H 

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day   0 

Cloudy,  without  storms   2 

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted  

Total  


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS,  ETC. 


31 


1874 
Deg. 


1875 
Day*. 


11 
0 
6 

14 


31 


1875 
Deg. 


Mean  temperature  of  Fifth  mo.,  per 

Penna.  Hospital   62.08 

Highest  point  attained  during  month/ 

per  Penna.  Hospital   86.00 

Lowest  point   reached,  per  Penna. 

Hospital   38.00 


Rain  during  the  month,  per  Penna.  Inchtt- 
Hospital   2.69 

Deaths  during  the  month,  being  for 
five  current  weeks  for  each  year  


63.33 
87.00 
39.00 


Xumb'r. 
1469 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of 
Fifth  month  for  the  past  86  years 

Highest  mean  of  temperature  during 
that  entire  period,  1802  and  1826... 

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during 
that  entire  period,  1848  


Xumb'r. 
1862 


Inches. 
1.57 


Deg. 

62.76 
71.00 
51.75 


SPRING  TEMPE  RATCRS8. 


D«in». 


Mean  temperature  of  the  three  spring  month*     ^  ^ 

Mean       do      do       do  lo<»  

Average  of  the  spring  temperature  for  the 

past  86  years  ; '''"V'll  '"'£'[ 

Highest  spring  mean  occurring  during  that 

entire  period,  1871  •  £**7""' 

Lowest  spring  mean  occurring  daring  that 

entire  period,  1799-1843  


50.97 
57.62 
46.00 
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COMPARISON  OP  RAIN. 


Totals  for  the  first  five  months  of  each 
year  


1874 


Inches. 
18  81 


1875 


Inches. 
11.56 


It  is  seldom  we  find  a  month  so  equable  (if  we 
may  use  such  a  term)  as  the  one  jusi  closed  has 
been.  Compare  all  the  figures  with  the  correspond- 
ing one  of  last  year,  and  then  examine  the  spring 
temperaiures,  with  the  same  result. 

The  entire  year  thus  far  has  been  very  dry,  as 
our  "  Comparison  of  Rain  "  table  will  show.  The 
terrible  forest  fires  at  Osceola  and  many  other  places 
have  given  the  inhabitants  a  more  bitter  attestation 
of  this  fact  than  we  have  yet  experienced. 

To  return  to  the  temperature.  There  has  been 
some  cold  weather  about,  thtugh  this  is  always  the 
case. 

On  the  4th  the  ice  at  Cape  Rouge,  Canada,  was 
still  firm,  with  "  horses  and  vehicles  crossing  with 
as  much  safety  as  in  midwinter." 

On  Vie  7th,  in  this  vicinity,  it  was  quite  cold,  40 
degrees  or  lower  here,  with  ice  reported  out  of  town; 
whilst 

On  the  9th  we  had  the  contrast  of  76  degrees  at 
2  P.  M.,  and  on  the  10th,  75  degrees  at  8  A.  M. 

On  the  16th,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Middletown, 
Del.,  heavy  frost  reported. 

On  the  28th  snow  reported  as  still  remaining  two 
feet  deep  in  the  interior  woods  of  Upper  Canada. 

The  compiler  of  these  "  Reviews"  procured  some 
time  since  from  all  the  heirs  of  the  late  Charles 
Peirce  an  assignment  of  the  copyright  of  "  Peirce's 
Statistics  of  the  Weather."  He  has  recently  secured 
from  the  proper  department  at  Washington  a  copy- 
right for  a  reprint  thereof,  as  well  as  a  continuation 
of  the  same  character  taken  from  his  own  diary, 
commencing  with  the  year  1835  down  to  and  in- 
cluding 1875  ;  the  whole  of  which,  if  sufficient  en- 
couragement is  given,  will  probably  be  issued  from 
the  press  early  next  year.  J.  M.  Ellis. 

Philadelphia,  Sixth  mo.  1st,  1875. 


NOTICES. 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

A  Circular  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Marlboro'  on 
the  13th  inst.,  and  at  Fallowfield  on  the  11th  of 
Seventh  mo.,  in  Chester  county,  both  at  3  o, clock 
P.  M. ;  also  at  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.,  on  First-day,  the 
27th  of  Sixth  mo.,  at  11  o'clock  A.  M. 


The  Joint  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  on  Indian  Affairs  will  meet  on  Sixth-day, 
Sixth  month  18th,  at  half-past  10  o'clock,  at  Race 
Street.    Full  attendance  desirable. 

J.  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

Committee  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting 
will  meet  on  Sixth-day  afternoon,  Sixth  month  18th, 
at  4  o'clock,  at  Race  Street.       James  Gaskill, 

Clerk. 


MUTUAL  AID  ASSOCIATION. 

Semi-annual  election  of  officers  Sixth-day  Sixth 
month  18th,  at  8  o'clock,  in  Monthly  Meeting  Room, 
Race  Street. 


ITEMS. 

The  Russian  government  has  signed  a  conventhj 
with  Japan,  by  which  the  Japanese  part  of  tbeisla 
of  Saghalien  is  ceded  to  Russia. 

Prof.  Alexander  Agassiz  announces  in  a  circ 
lar  that  the  School  of  Natural  History  on  Pen] 
kese  Island  has  spent  all  of  its  money,  and  that  t 
experience  of  the  past  two  years  shows  the  impc 
sibility  of  continuing  on  the  original  plan.  It  h 
been  decided  to  charge  a  fee  of  $50  for  the  seaso 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  even  then  the  expenses  can 
met  without  incurring  debt. 

The  Coroner's  jury  in  the  Holyoke  disaster  h 
rendered  a  verdict.  They  find  that  the  galleri 
with  seating  accommodations  for  400  persons  h; 
no  means  of  egress  except  by  one  stairway,  two  ail 
a  half  feet  wide,  leading  by  turns  to  an  outer  do 
three  feet  wide,  and  that  all  the  deaths  were  of  pe 
sons  seated  in  the  galleries.  The  direct  cause 
the  fire  was  the  use  of  lace  and  paper  trimmings  i 
the  altar,  and  the  building  was  sheathed  in  pine  i 
stead  of  being  plastered. 

The  recent  disaster  at  Holyoke  recalls  to  mine 
similar  catastrophe  which  occurred  at  Santiago 
Chili,  South  America,  December  8th,  1862,  whe 
by  the  sudden  conflagration  of  the  Cathedral  du 
ing  a  crowded  service,  2,000  women,  maids  af 
matrons,  including  the  very  flower  of  the  city,  pe 
ished  horribly.  It  was  at  an  evening  service,  wh 
the  church  was  densely  crowded.  A  camphene  lam 
used  in  a  transparency  On  the  altar,  set  fire  to 
hangings,  whence  the  flames  spread  instantaneous 
along  the  elaborate  festoons  of '  gauze  and  drape! 
that  covered  the  walls  and  ceilings,  among  whiJ 
20,000  candles  and  camphene  lamps  were  burnin 
In  a  moment  the  whole  interior  was  in  flames,  at 
a  rain  of  blazing  oil  and  burning  cloth  fell  upon  t! 
crowd  below.  The  one  door  of  the  church  open 
inwards,  and  was  soon  choked.  In  less  than 
quarter  of  an  hour  2,000  persons,  including  very  ft 
men,  had  perished.  Chilian  Legislature  forba 
church  illuminations  in  the  future,  and  ordered 
sufficient  number  of  doors  to  be  put  into  all  church*] 
— Public  Ledger. 

The  Irish  language  is  fast  disappearing  from  tl 
speech  of  the  people  in  Ireland,  and  there  are  ni 
many  of  the  native  youth  who  can  even  understate 
it.  The  Archaeological  Association  of  Ireland  hf 
asked  the  Commissioners  of  Education  to  "  preser 
the  Irish  tongue  from  being  lost,"  and  have  it  r|l 
ularly  taught  in  the  schools. 

The  value  of  pictures,  or  rather  their  superior! 
over  words,  as  story-tellers,  is  excellently  illustrate 
by  a  story  related  in  a  foreign  contemporary  :  In 
village  in  India,  recently,  it  became  necessary 
the  course  of  some  engineering  operations  to  tran 
port  an  enormous  mass  of  metal,  weighing  sever 
hundred  tons,  from  one  point  of  the  town  to  &\ 
other.  Ordinary  means  were  out  of  the  questio 
and  as  the  engineers  found  themselves  unable  to  d 
vise  any  process,  they  did  the  next  best  thing,  ai> 
wrote  to  other  engineers  in  England  who  were  co 
stantly  supervising  work.  The  latter,  instead 
writing  out  nice  large  pages  of  foolscap,  beautiful 
embellished  with  Greek-letter  formula  and  red  in 
quietly  waited  until  the  next  big  piece  of  met 
which  they  had  to  transport  offered  a  favorable  o 
portunity.  They  then  prepared  a  camera,  ar 
photographed  every  step  of  the  operation,  togetb 
with  all  the  tools  and  appurtenances,  and  forward 
the  prints  from  the  negatives  to  India.  These  t 
engineers  in  the  far-off  country  followed,  and  wi 
little  difficulty  accomplished  their  task. — Bos\ 
Transcript. 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF 
WILLIAM  DORSEY. 

(Continued  from  page  242.) 

"  First-day,  Sixth  month  1 7th. — I  attended 
the  Circular  Meeting  held  at  the  Valley. 
James  Mott  opened  the  meeting,  which  was 
largely  attended  by  many  not  our  members, 
by  speaking  of  the  use  these  Circular  meet- 
ings are  as  opportunities  of  coming  together 
for  religious  purposes. 

My  mind  was  then  opened  to  receive  the 
views  of  how  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  to 
be  known,  and  bow  it  is  to  be  obtained.  Un- 
der these  impressions  I  arose  and  endeavored 
to  show  that  there  is  but  one  way  to  eternal 
life,  and  that  is  by  the  Cross,  as  declared  by 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  said  of  Himself, 
that  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave 
His  only  begotten  Son,  that  all  who  believed 
on  Him  should  not  perish,  but  should  have 
everlasting  life.  He  who  thus  spake  taught 
that  this  life  eternal  is  to  be  found  only  by 
self-denial, — submitting  ourselves  wholly  to 
the  grace  of  God,  which  bringeth  salva- 
tion, etc. 

I  was  led  to  observe  how  we  are  created 
fearfully  and  wonderfully — with  powers  of 
mind  and  body  adapted  to  the  most  exquisite 
enjoyment  of  the  abundant  gifts  of  creation 
in  the  world  around  us,  and  that  happiness, 
so  far  from  being  found  in  unlimited  indul- 
gence in  these  things,  can  only  be  obtained 
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by  self-denial.  The  one  great  gift  of  Qodj 
which  is  not  perceptible  to  the  mortal  eye,  M 
as  essential  to  perfecting  man's  being  as  the 
light  and  air  of  the  outward  universe  to  bk 
physical  existence.  It  is  not  forced  upon  u.^, 
except  by  a  sense  of  need  ;  if  we  would  be 
happy  we  must  accept  it.  If  we  refuse  it  we 
can  do  so,  and  seek  for  happiness  under  our 
own  wills,  desires  and  passions,  rejecting  the 
restraining  influence  of  heavenly  Gr 
Many  are  found  the  victims  of  sensual  6X0681 
others  rest  satisfied  with  their  intellectual  en- 
joyments, the  pursuits  of  science,  and  t ho 
love  of  art ;  but  this  is  forgetting  the  Giver  ifl 
His  gifts,  all  of  which,  however  great  in  th. 
eyes  of  the  world,  cannot  assure  peace  to  the 
immortal  soul.  The  Spirit  demands  some- 
thing higher  than  the  things  of  the  world  can 
afford.  Itself,  unseen,  can  only  feed  in  the 
Unseen,  and  that  is  obtained  through  faith  in 
the  Son  of  God,— a  faith  which  binds  us  »o 
close  with  Him  in  His  oneness  with  God  that 
we  become  the  perfect  subjects  of  His  king- 
dom, which  is  to  be  found  within  us,  where 
He  must  be  allowed  to  reign  triumphant. 
The  conclusion  being  that  the  legitimate  en- 
joyment of  the  things  of  the  world  and  the 
proper  indulgence  of  the  power  God  hath 
clothed  us  with  is  known  only  under  the  re- 
strictions of  Divine  grace.  If  the  revelation 
of  God's  will  enlighten  our  reason,  we  shall, 
under   the   lead   of  Heavenly   wisdom,  be 
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rightly  directed  in  all  the  matters  of  this  life, 
and  prepared  for  the  inheritance  of  eternal 
life,  foretasted  here,  known  in  the  fullness 
hereafter. 

"It  is  right  to  educate  the  mind  according 
to  its  capacity  in  all  that  is  useful ;  but,  with- 
out grace,  the  educated  and  the  unlearned, 
the  high  and  the  low,  rich  and  poor,  great 
and  small,  are  all  alike  short  of  the  end  of 
their  creation.  Nothing  short  of  submission 
to  the  grace  or  will  of  God — Christ,  the  wis- 
dom and  power  of  God,  use  what  name  we 
may,  it  is  all  one — one  eternal  Saviour.  I 
say  nothing  short  of  this  is  able  to  save  the 
soul. 

"  In  that  solemn  hour,  which  comes  to  us 
all,  the  sense  of  salvation  will  be  accounted 
of  more  worth  than  the  whole  world  with  all 
its  greatness,  pomps,  ambitions,  wealth,  power 
and  indulgence.  No  matter  how  useful  the 
life  we  lead  be  to  others  through  our  scien- 
tific or  literary  labors,  we  must  give  God 
the  glory  and  not  glorify  the  creature. 

"  I  was  led  to  encourage  all  to  seek  this  one 
foundation — Jesus  Christ — in  whom  there 
is  no  division.  The  perfection  of  holiness 
dwelling  in  Him,  to  which  He  calls,  leads  to 
love,  to  the  unity  of  the  spirit,  which  is  the 
bond  of  peace.  The  poor  in  spirit,  the  dis- 
couraged and  despairing,  the  tempted,  are 
called  upon  to  rest  their  faith  in  this  in  child 
like  simplicity.  The  power  which  overcomes 
is  mightier  far  than  the  tempter ;  and  we  must 
not  reason  with  the  latter,  but,  resting,  as  I 
have  said,  with  faith  unfaltering,  we  shall  be 
able  to  endure  unto  the  end,  and  these,  we 
have  the  promise, shallbe  saved. 

"Ninth  month  14thy  1867. — Accompanied  by 
many  dear  friends,  I  went  to  West  Chester  to 
attend  a  Conference  of  Friends  upon  the 
First-day  School  question.  Was  exceedingly 
gratified  to  find  an  attendance  of  a  large 
number  of  those  interested.  The  matter  ap- 
pears to  have  awakened  a  lively  interest  in 
the  minds  of  many  Friends.  That  there  is  a 
cause  for  the  concern  existing,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  Whether  it  is  shaping  itself  in  the 
right  direction  is  the  question  ;  and  if  it  is,  how 
shall  we  fulfill  the  responsibility.  Training 
the  mind  of  childhood  religiously  has  always 
been  considered  by  our  Society  of  the  great- 
est possible  importance;  but  it  is  held  by  many, 
indeed,  I  may  say  all,  that  the  duty  rests  with 
the  parents.  But  if  the  parents  fail  them, 
then,  as  a  religious  body,  upon  whom  does  it 
devolve  ?  "  I  most  humbly  pray  for  myself 
and  friends  Divine  direction  upon  the  sub- 
ject so  fraught  with  seriousness. 

"  In  the  Tenth  month  I  attended  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meeting  with  a  minute  of  concurrence 
from  my  own  Monthly  Meeting.  The  evening 
of  the  day  we  arrived  there  was  a  Conference 


composed  of  Delegates  from  all  the  Yearly 
Meetings  of  our  part  of  the  Society  with  refe- 
rence to  the  present  condition  of  the  Indian 
tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi,  many  of  whom 
are  now  at  war  with  the  Government.  The 
Conference  adjourned  to  meet  again  during 
the  following  week,  which  resulted  in  a  me- 
morial to  Congress  in  favor  of  peace  with  this 
injured  people.  True,  many  of  them  are 
greatly  degraded,  but  how  came  they  so? 
Through  the  vices  introduced  by  their  cor- 
rupt white  neighbors.  We  take  all  their  land, 
and  profess  to  pay  them  for  it  as  per  treaty 
after  treaty,  but  whiclTpay  they  are  robbed 
of  by  designing  whites,  who  hover  around  them 
as  a  vulture  over  its  prey,  and  who  violate  the 
treaties,  solemn  trusts  of  the  nation,  to  suit 
their  own  convenience.  I  hope  our  action 
may  have  a  good  effect. 

"First-day  morning  and  afternoon,  and 
Fourth-day  morning  Meetings  at  Lombard 
street,  John  Hunt,  Lucretia  Mott  and  others 
present. 

It  appeared  right  for  me  to  open  the  meet- 
ing with  the  words  of  Nicodemus,  "  Except  a 
man  be  born  again  he  cannot  enter  the  king-1 
dom  of  Heaven."  While  we  have  no  control! 
over  our  natural  birth,  we  have  over  the  se-l 
cond  or  spiritual  birth.  Man,  however  heM 
may  consider  himself,  is  not  the  perfect  being! 
God  designs  him  to  be -until  he  accepts  this,! 
which  enables  him  to  become  a  dweller  in  thelj 
heavenly  kingdom  or  state.  We  may  ac-|! 
cept  or  reject,  but  the  consequence  of  our  de-| 
cision  is  inevitable.  This  we  cannot  control.! 
By  accepting  the  proffered  mercy  we  become* 
subject  to  the  law  of  Divine  Grace,  which|j 
bringeth  safety  from  all  temptation  whilst  we\i 
abide  under  its  direction.  By  rejecting  it  we| 
remain  in  bondage  to  our  own  wills — opposed| 
to  the  Divine  Law,  out  of  the  divine  harmony,! 
choosing  the  kingdom  of  this  world — rejecting  J 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven. 

"In  the  afternoon  I  was  led  particularly 
into  sympathy  with  the  younger  part  of  the 
large  assembly  which  filled  the  house  then  as 
well  as  in  the  morning.  I  called  upon  them 
to  yield  the  selfish  gratification  of  the  natural 
desires,  in  exchange  for  the  only  happiness] 
permanent  in  its  character  that  can  be  known; 
to  the  mind,  by  accepting  the  offers  of  mercy, 
denying  self  and  following  Christ ;  bearing 
His  cross,  not  as  a  thing  of  gloom,  for  the 
compensation  a  Christian  enjoys  is  to  be  raisedi 
above  the  sorrows  and  tribulations  of  this  life,] 
which  are  its  inevitable  attendants.  By  Christ! 
the  door  is  the  only  path  to  the  safe  refuge; 
within  the  true  fold — living  the  life  of] 
Christ.  ] 

"  On  Fourih-day  evening  we  held  a  confe-  ( 
rence  upon  the  subject  of  First-day  Schools 
I  think  I  was  never  more  cheered  than  upon!! 
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entering  this  meeting  of  earnest  spirits,  seek- 
ing to  know  their  duty  in  this  respect.  After 
the  reading  of  minutes  and  the  reports  of  the 
committee  appointed  at  the  Conference  at 
West  Chester,  and  communications  of  interest 
from  parties  at  other  places  engaged  in  this 
work,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  give  expression  to 
the  feelings  of  an  overflowing  heart,  encourag- 
ing the  movement  as  one  which  was  spontane- 
ous in  various  parts  of  the  different  Yearly 
Meetings,  and  which  I  believe  originated  from 
a  right  motive.  It  seemed  to  me  like  pure 
springs  of  water  coming  up  out  of  the  dry 
land  to  meet  the  wants  of  thirsty  souls. 

"Twelfth  month  £th,  1867.— Much  engaged 
in  pursuing  my  family  visits  the  past  week  ; 
and  have  to  record  a  renewed  sense  of  my 
Heavenly  Father's  mercies,  that  I  am  per- 
mitted to  strive  for  the  victory  by  doing  what 
appears  to  be  required.  When  I  look  upon 
the  means  used,  my  heart  fails ;  but  when  I 
look  to  the  Hand  that  directs,  I  feel  encour- 
aged—every day's  experience  of  life  adding 
to  the  conviction  of  my  own  insufficiency, 
and  the  all-sufficiency  of  Divine  Grace. 

"  At  our  meeting,  Germantown,  First-day 
morning,  my  mind  was  drawn  into  reflection 
upon  the  value  of  the  Scriptures,  and  I  en- 
deavored to  show  it  by  their  harmony  with 
that  which  is  known  to  us  of  the  infinite 
through  the  medium  of  spiritual  revelation, 
which  they  teach  in  so  great  a  degree.  They 
reveal  to  us  the  purest  type  of  holiness  of  life 
and  virtue  in  the  life  of  the  Saviour,  who 
came  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth.  This  fact 
stamps  His  precepts  with  highest  authority, 
and  altogether  shows  the  manifest  design  of 
Almighty  power,  of  a  perfect  accordance  in 
all  His  manifestations,  outward  and  inward, 
the  outward  all  teaching  of  the  inward  work 
of  harmony  and  love.  They  who  fail  to  per- 
ceive this  harmony  and  unity  must  have  but 
limited  ideas  of  the  greatness  and  magnitude 
and  oneness  of  the  All-wise  and  Almighty 
power.  Finite  man  cannot  see  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end ;  the  Infinite  can.  We 
must  accept  the  faith  prepared  for  those  who 
will  receive  it.  It  is  this  confiding  trust  in 
God,  when  to  our  carnal  reason  all  seems  ad- 
verse, that  sustains  the  soul  in  every  conflict 
of  this  wonderful  mortal  existence. 

"  Twelfth  month  2§th. — At  meeting,  my 
mind  was  engaged  in  contemplation  upon  the 
interview  between  Jesus  Christ  and  the  sisters 
of  His  friend  Lazarus,  all  of  whom  the  blessed 
Son  of  God  loved.  His  language  upon  this 
occasion  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  His  divine  ori- 
gin, authority  and  power, — '  I  am  the  resur- 
rection,' &c.  Taking  in  the  whole  occur- 
rence, if  any  rational  mind  wants  evidence, 
where  will  it  find  the  assertion  of  Himself 
with  greater  power.    Do  not  all  His  blessed 


teachings  lead  at  once  to  the  inward  and  spir- 
itual baptism,  cleansing  the  heart  from  sin  ? 
They  will,  if  we  obey  them,  prepare  ub  for 
and  instruct  us  in,  as  well  as  give  us  ability 
to  do,  every  good  work  ;  and,  doing  it  under 
the  direction  of  heavenly  wisdom,  we  shall 
work  more  effectually  for  the  glory  of  God. 

11  First  month  1st,  1868.— Called  upon  my 
dear  friend  Dr.  Nathan  Shoemaker,  a  patient 
sufferer,  confined  for  years,  rarely  out  of  his 
chamber,  quietly  waiting  the  heavenly  sum- 
mons. 

This  great  patience  in  the  endurance  of 
suffering  is  wonderfully  encouraging  to  all. 
May  our  Father's  mercy  continue  over  us! 
Oh !  that  the  Angel  of  Patience  may  be  per- 
mitted to  dwell  within  my  habitation,  bless- 
ing with  its  saving  power,  and  clothing  my 
spirit  with  its  saintly  robes." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
RICHARD  MOORE. 

In  the  decease  of  the  above-named  Friend, 
a  much-loved  and  valued  citizen  has  been  re- 
moved from  among  us,  and  in  view  of  the 
position  he  occupied  in  the  community,  more 
than  a  passing  notice  of  him  seems  called  for. 
His  long  life,  extending  over  eighty-one  years, 
was  one  of  usefulness,  with  energies  and 
faculties  continuing  strong,  clear  and  bright 
to  the  end,  when  he  was  peacefully  gathered 
to  his  everlasting  home  "  in  full  age,  like  as 
a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in  its  season." 

He  was  pleasant  and  genial  in  his  manners, 
interesting  in  conversation,  and  very  hospit- 
able;  enjoyed  the  company  of  the  young,  as 
well  as  the  old,  believing  that  the  fulfillment 
of  social  obligations  and  duties  was  as  much 
a  part  of  a  Christian's  life  as  religious  ones. 
Possessed  of  sound  judgment,  he  was  fre- 
quently applied  to  for  counsel  and  advi<v, 
which  he  was  ever  ready  to  impart;  and  thfi 
numerous  trusts  committed  to  his  charge  at 
various  times  were  always  faithfully  per- 
formed. 

He  was  a  life-long  and  consistent  member 
of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  and  from 
early  manhood  was  deeply  interested  in  its 
welfare.  With  a  slight  exception,  for  a  period 
of  over  fifty  years,  he  held  the  position  of  an 
Elder  therein,  and  during  that  time  stood  asan 
upright  pillar  in  the  support  of  its  testimonies. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  nearly  thirty  years,  and  was  rarely 
absent  from  its  stated  meetings. 

Early  in  life  he  became  convinced  of  the 
wrongs  of  human  slavery  and  the  evils  of  in- 
temperance, and  faithfully  upheld  the  testi- 
monies of  Friends  in  regard  to  these  particu- 
lars. Whilst  thus  engaged,  he  was  not 
associated  with  any  other  societies  banded 
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together  to  labor  against  these  evils,  feeling 
there  was  room  and  liberty  enough  within 
the  enclosure  of  his  own  to  perform  all  the 
duties  required  of  him ;  and  his  practical  ser- 
vice stood  prominent  in  the  ranks  of  those 
engaged  in  the  cause. 

In  reference  to  this  subject,  we  offer  an 
article  written  for  the  Bucks  county  Intel- 
ligencer, which  may  prove  interesting  to  some 
of  your  readers.  H. 

Philadelphia,  Fifth  mo.,  1875. 

"By  the  death  of  Richard  Moore,  of 
Quakertown,  Pa.,  another  pioneer  in  the  re- 
form movement  of  his  day  has  passed  away. 
Early  imbued  with  a  sense  of  the  evils  of  in- 
temperance, he  was  among  the  first  to  abolish 
the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  from  the  har- 
vest field,  and,  on  the  occasion  of  erecting  a 
dwelling-house,  was  the  first  in  his  neighbor- 
hood to  prohibit  its  use  among  the  mechanics 
employed  thereon,  greatly  to  the '  satisfaction 
of  the  master-workman  ;  and  throughout  his 
whole  life,  both  by  precept  and  exaoiple,  he 
bore  his  testimony  against  the  use  of  all  spir- 
ituous and  fermented  liquors  as  a  beverage,  in 
all  places  and  before  all  men. 

"  But  it  was  in  the  anti-slavery  cause  that  his 
feelings  were  more  fully  enlisted.  In  his  early 
years  he  had  heard  the  wail  of  the  slave 
from  the  driver's  pen,  and  listened  to  their 
tales  of  woe ;  had  seen  the  scarred  backs  of  its 
victims,  and  marked  the  curse  the  system 
produced  upon  the  land  overshadowed  by  its 
presence.  Then  he  resolved  that  all  he  could 
do  should  be  done  for  the  freedom  of  the 
slave  ;  and  the  blessings  of  more  than  a  thou- 
sand fugitives  from  the  land  of  bondage,  who 
ever  found  his  heart  and  hand  open  to  wel- 
come them,  testify  how  faithfully  he  carried 
owt  his  work. 

"He  early  became  interested  in  what  was 
(popularly)  known  as  the  '  Underground 
Railroad/  and  was  installed  as  one  of  the 
directors  and  business  agents.'  Connected 
with  him  at  the  various  *  depots  '  were  Lindley 
Coates,  John  Vickers,  Thomas  Whitson,  Em- 
mor  Kimber,  Wm.  Fussell,  Thomas  Hopkins, 
and  others,  who  acted  as  forwarding  agents 
from  the  southern  end  of  the  line,  centering 
their  consignments  at  his  station  to  be  for- 
warded, according  to  his  discretion  and  the 
emergency  of  the  cases,  to  the  northern  limits, 
where  Israel  Post  and  Enoch  Walker,  of 
Montrose,  and  John  Mann  and  Caleb  Car- 
malt,  of  Friendsville,  Susquehanna  county, 
acted  as  agents.  Occasionally  a  relay  was 
established  at  Stroudsburgh,  under  the  care 
of  the  late  Dr.  William  D.  Walton  and  Jacob 
Singmaster,  the  latter  of  whom,  as  occasion 
required,  employed  large  numbers  of  escaped 
slaves  in  his  extensive  tanneries  at  that  place, 
and  who  was  always  a  true  friend  to  them. 


"  Under  the  management  of  such  men  ag 
these,  by  whom  the  '  fugitive  slave-law  '  was 
unheeded,  and  to  whom  the  threat  of  the 
slave  power  brought  no  fear,  the  business  ol 
the  road  could  but  prosper. 

"  These  were  the  kind  of  men  referred  tc 
by  Frederick  Douglass  in  a  speech  at  the  late 
Centennial  of  the  old  Abolition  Society,  when 
he  remarked,  '  that  at  the  time  his  Uncle 
George  escaped  from  slavery,  his  master  heard 
he  was  in  some  place  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
said  "  there  was  no  use  ,to  go  after  him,  for  he 
had  got  among  the  Quakers Is"  and  very 
good  reason  he  had  for  the  conclusion,  for  ii 
there  was  any  apprehension  of  danger,  the 
tracks  of  the  fugitives  were  so  covered  up 
there  was  no  trace  left. 

"Frtquently  upon  receiving  what  was 
termed  an  'invoice  of  goods'  by  the  nighl 
train,  the  next  morning  the  team  of  oui 
Friend  would  be  found  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Hellertown  or  Freemansburgh,  some  teE 
miles  northward,  ostensibly  for  a  load  of  lim* 
or  coal,  but  in  reality  it  had  taken  thus  far  s 
living  freight,  well  provided  for,  and  dis 
charged  with  a  4  God  speed '  to  the  land  ol 
freedom. 

"  For  many  years  he  was  assisted  in  his 
duties  by  a  person  in  his  employ,  by  the  name 
of  Henry  Franklin,  a  former  slave  of  Abra 
ham  Shriner,  of  Maryland,  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  the  old  Anti-Slavery  Standard  a* 
4  Bill  Budd/  on  account  of  the  spicy  corres 
pondence  between  Emmor  Kimber  and  hiil 
master  concerning  him.  For  seven  years  he 
drove  the  team  connected  with  business,  anc 
his  intelligence,  integrity  and  manly  bearing 
won  the  confidence  and  regard  of  all  witl 
whom  he  mingled,  and  did  more  to  breat 
down  the  prejudice  against  color  throughout 
the  surrounding  country  where  he  went  thaiS 
any  other  influence. 

"  As  a  fitting  reward  for  these  qualities,  o 
latter  years  he  has  been  employed  at  th< 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  in  Philadelphia,  a 
janitor,  and  at  the  late  Exposition  of  Fin« 
Arts  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Cincin 
nati,  the  valuable  paintings  and  engraving 
of  James  L.  Claghorn  were  sent  only  on  con- 
dition that  Henry  should  accompany  them  a 
care-taker. 

4 4  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  thenegn 
was  stolid  and  devoid  of  gratitude  for  favor 
rendered  him,  but  in  the  long  experience  c 
the  subject  of  this  article,  his  confidence  waj 
never  betrayed,  and  the  gushing  tribute  d 
thankfulness  and  reverent  regard  from  thosi 
he  had  befriended  belied  any  such  assertions 
Universally  among  them  he  was  known  a 
4  Uncle  Richard.' 

"  During  the  late  war,  upon  stopping  at 
railroad  station  near  where  a  colored  regimer 
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was  encamped,  he  heard  some  one  exclaim, 
*  there  goes  Uncle  Richard  !'  and,  upon  turn- 
ing around,  saw  a  hale  old  woman  pointing 
Slim  out  to  the  admiring  crowd  as  one  of  the 
benefactors  of  her  people,  and  a  few  days 
previous  to  his  death,  one  of  them  calling  to 
see  him,  with  tremulous  voice  said,  the  Lord 
would  bless  him  for  his  good  to  the  poor 
•colored  folks. 

"  The  last  of  that  band  of  bold,  true  men 
herein  alluded  to,  who  stood  as  a  wall  of  fire 
^between  the  oppressor  and  his  victim  has  gone 
from  amongst  us,  amidst  the  blessings  of  a 
redeemed  and  disenthralled  race,  and  he  has 
-doubtless  heard  the  language  of  '  Inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
Me/ "  m  J. 

From  Friends'  Quarterly  Examiner. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  QUERIES. 

.    .    .    .    These  records  of  the  past  ex 
periences  and  views  of  our  Church,  assuredly 
have  an  interest  identical  with  the  history  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  as  a  religious  com 
ununity ;  for,  embedded  within  the  folds  and 
intimately  connected  with  the  various  alter 
nations  of  the  Queries,  the  patient  investigator 
will  discover  a  thread  of  precious  history 
By  laying  bare  the  two  centuries  of  Query 
existence,  and  dissecting  the  six-and-thirty 
changes  which  have  been  made  in  them  by 
•different  Yearly  Meetings,  we  may,  perchance 
trace  not  only  the  causes  of  change,  but  some- 
thing of  the  history  of  the  Society  itself  at 
the  various  periods  of  additions,  subtractions 
and  alterations  in  these  time-honored  relics  of 
our  corporate  life. 

Archbishop  Trench,  in  his  interesting  book 
on  the  "  Study  of  Words,"  offers  some  valu- 
able hints  relative  to  the  tracing  out  of  Eng- 
lish history  through  the  study  of  the  English 
language.  After  stating  that  it  may  be  af- 
firmed with  truth  that  "language  is  fossil 
history,"  and  that  words  very  often  embody 
the  facts  of  history  and  the  conviction  of 
man's  moral  sense,  he  goes  on  to  say,  u  Great 
then  will  be  our  gains,  if,  having  these  treas- 
ures of  wisdom  and  knowledge  lying  round 
about  us,  we  determine  that  we  will  make 
what  portion  of  them  we  can  our  own  ;  that 
we  will  ask  the  words  we  use  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  themselves — to  say  whence  they  are, 
and  whither  they  tend." 

It  is  in  this  same  spirit  of  inquiry  that  we 
would  query  of  the  Queries  themselves  whence 
they  came,  and  why  ?  and  what  facts  in  the 
history  of  the  Society  of  Friends  do  they  bear 
witness  of  ?  It  will  doubtless  be  thought  very 
bold  and  far  too  imaginative  to  apply  to  the 
so-called  "lifeless  Queries,"  ,the  following 
sentences  from  the  same  author  in  relation  to 


living  words ;  but  we  quote  them  nevertheless, 
leaving  the  application  for  those  who  can  ac- 
cept it : 

We  could  scarcely  have  a  single  lesson  on 
the  growth  of  our  English  tongue,  we  could 
scarcely  follow  up  one  of  its  significant  words, 
without  having  mastered  a  lesson  in  English 
history  as  well ;  without  not  merely  falling 
on  some  curious  fact  illustrative  of  our  na- 
tional life,  but  learning  also  how  the  great 
heart  which  is  beating  at  the  center  of  that 
life  was  gradually  shaped  and  moulded.  WV 
should  thus  grow,  too,  in  our  feeling  of  con- 
nection with  the  past,  of  gratitude  and  rever- 
ence to  it ;  we  should  estimate  more  truly, 
and,  therefore,  more  highly,  what  it  has  done 
for  us,  all  that  it  has  bequeathed  to  us,  nil 
that  it  has  made  ready  to  our  hands." 

In  what  marvelous  and  unexpected  ways  is 
this  species  of  fossil  history  laid  up  for  us !  Just 
as  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  its  fossil 
relics,  its  animal  and  vegetable  remains,  and 
its  various  geological  strata,  we  can  trace  the 
records  of  the  history  of  by-gone  ages — so,  by 
analyzing  the  records  of  nations,  of  com- 
munities and  of  individuals,  we  may  discern 
not  simply  what  they  did,  but  why  they  did. 
From  looking  at  the  effects,  we  travel  back- 
wards on  no  uncertain  track  to  the  causes 
which  led  to  them. 

Just  as  the  past  history  of  peoples  is  re- 
vealed when  the  earth  is  called  upon  to  un- 
tomb  its  buried  monuments  and  sculptures, 
the  work  of  ages  long  gone  by — and  as  the 
history  of  nations  is  discovered  by  laying  bare 
the  relics  of  past  doings,  so,  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  frame-work  and  contents  of  these 
Queries  shall  we  be  able  to  trace  chrono- 
logically the  difficulties  under  which  they 
arose,  and  the  deficiencies  they  were  designed 
to  lessen. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1677  that  repre- 
sentatives from  the  various  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings were  sent  up  to  the  Yearly  Meetiugs  to 
attend  not  only  to  the  sufferings  of  Friends, 
but,  as  the  Minutes  stated,  "  for  the  more 
general  service  of  Truth  and  the  body  of 
Friends  in  all  those  things  wherein  we  may 
be  capable  to  serve  one  another  in  love."  In 
1682,  or  eight  years  before  the  death  of 
George  Fox,  this  meeting  of  deputies  from  thl 
provinces,  decided  that  the  three  following 
questions  should  be  answered  annually  to 
them  by  the  Quarterly  Meetings : 

"  I.  What  Friends  in  the  ministry  in  their 
respective  counties  departed  this  life  since  the 
last  Yearly  Meeting  ? 

11 II.  What  Friends  imprisoned  for  their 
testimony  have  died  since  last  Yearly  Meeting? 

"  III.  How  the  Truth  has  prospered  among 
them  since  the  last  Yearly  Meeting,  and  how 
Friends  are  in  peace  and  unity  .  " 
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As  it  is  often  imagined  that  the  "  Queries  " 
formed  an  integral  part  of  the  religious  econ- 
omy of  the  Society  of  Friends  from  its  very 
earliest  days,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  for 
the  first  thirty  years,  there  were  no  Queries 
of  any  kind  existing,  and  that  the  foregoing 
three  subjects  were  the  only  ones  inquired 
about  during  the  life-time  of  George  Fox. 
Neither  of  these,  it  will  be  observed,  had  any 
reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  great  body  of 
its  members,  nor  was  the  term  "  Query " 
adopted,  until  very  many  years  afterwards, 
when  the  system  of  written  answers  to  ques- 
tions gravitated  into  a  hard-and-fast  frame- 
work, regarded  by  some  as  the  key-stone  to 
the  whole  of  our  disciplinary  organization. 
Indeed,  it  may  almost  be  asserted  that,  for 
the  last  century,  the  arrangements  of  various 
kinds  branching  out  of,  or  in  some  way  con- 
nected with,  the  Queries,  are  so  wide-spreading 
as  to  interlace  more  or  less  with  every  sub- 
ject touched  upon  in  our  Rules  of  Discipline. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  great  error  to  sup- 
pose that  such  Queries  as  have  been  in  use 
during  the  last  one  hundred  and  forty  years 
are  either  a  sign  of  strength  or  evidence  of 
soundness ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  each 
one  of  them  evidences  of  weakness ;  and,  as 
we  shall  presently  discover,  by  running  a  his- 
torical thread  through  the  various  alterations 
and  additions,  their  number  increased  in  pro- 
portion as  the  vitality  of  the  Society  lessened; 
and  the  subjects  embraced  in  them  became 
wider  as  well  as  more  minute  as  Friends  fell 
away  more  and  more  from  their  first  love  and 
works. 

For  every  fresh  departure,  for  every  new 
form  of  defection  from  original  principles  or 
practices,  another  Query  was  evolved.  The 
legal  minds  amongst  Friends  of  that  day 
drew  up  in  admirable  form  and  conciseness 
newly-framed  sentences  to  detect  delinquents 
and  pull  up  the  straying  members ;  new 
Queries  were  thus  continually  added  to  stop 
the  rent  created  by  each  succeeding  visible 
form  of  unfaithfulness ;  and  this  plan  con- 
tinued until,  in  Ireland,  in  1740,  it  culmin- 
ated in  twenty  one  Queries,  to  be  answered 
in  writing  by  the  Monthly  Meetings  through- 
out the  kingdom  at  each  Quarterly  Meeting. 

It  requires  no  argument  to  prove  our  asser- 
tion that  the  institution  of  the  system  of 
Queries  was  an  evidence  of  weakness  and  not 
of  strength.  In  the  earliest  history  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  it  surely  needed  no  such 
questions  to  be  asked  quarterly  as  whether 
Friends  avoided  vain  sports,  frequenting  of 
ale-houses  or  taverns,  &c,  &c,  "  attended 
their  meetings  for  worship  "  duly,  or  "  avoided 
unbecoming  behavior  therein  !" 

The  circumstance  of  their  lives  having  so 
Jittle  need  of  disciplinary  laws  for  the  first 


forty  years  in  the  history  of  Friends,  or  dur- 
ing the  life  of  George  Foxr  arose  mainly 
through  the  influence  exercised  by  him  with 
a  few  of  his  most  earnest  and  talented  co- 
adjutors. 

This  personal  ascendency,  however,  could 
not  be  handed  down  to  his  successors,  and 
consequently,  shortly  after  his  death  the  need 
for  definite  rules  to  which  all  could  appeal 
became  evident,  and  these  gradually  increased 
and  finally  crystallized  into  the  "  Book  of 
Doctrine,  Discipline  and  Practice,"  by  which 
we  are  now  governed.  It  is  also  clear  that 
whilst  Friends  had  to  contend  so  earnestly 
for  the  very  existence  of  their  community 
which  was  so  rapidly  growing  in  numbers 
under  the  fire  of  persecution,  their  main  ef- 
forts would  be  necessarily  directed  to  the 
spreading  of  those  views  of  Christian  "truth 
which  they  fondly  believed  would  ere  long 
overspread  the  civilized  world. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  as  another 
reason  why  written  answers  were  not  required,, 
that  although  the  traveling  was  difficult  in 
those  days,  the  whole  country  was  permeated 
by  ministers,  or  "public  Friends,"  as  they 
were  called,  who  were  journeying  in  all  parts- 
up  and  down  the  land,  and  who  were  thereby 
enabled  to  give  authentic  reports  verbally  at 
each  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  condition  of  those 
in  the  country,  with  whom  and  their  families- 
they  were  thus  brought  into  close  personal 
intercourse. 

Before  proceeding  to  unravel  the  history  of 
the  Queries  as  they  have  existed  upon  our 
Statute  Book,  it  may  be  well  to  remark,  that 
advice  was  previously  extended  to  Friends  in 
the  country  to  keep  a  correct  record  of  their 
various  sufferings  and  doings. 

In  exemplification  of  this  we  may  quote  the* 
following,  issued  under  date  of  1676  : 

"  Agreed,  that  Friends  of  the  Monthly  and 
Quarterly  Meetings  of  each  county,  be  re- 
minded to  keep  an  exact  account  among  them- 
selves : 

"  I.  Of  those  that  first  brought  the  message? 
of  glad-tidings  among  them. 

"II.  Of  the  sufferings  of  those  first  mes- 
sengers, whether  at  steeple-houses,  meeting- 
places  or  otherwise. 

"  III.  What  Friends  first  received  them, 
and  their  message. 

"  IV.  Of  the  various  travels,  faithfulness, 
and  unblamable  conversation,  of  all  the  pub- 
lic laborers  that  are  deceased. 

"V.  What  judgments  fell  upon  persecutors. 

"  VI.  Where  the  hearts  of  all  such  enemies- 
have  been  turned  to  God,  let  them  and  their 
conversations  be  recorded. 

"  VII.  What  priests  and  others  have  writ- 
ten books  against  Friends,  and  who  have  an- 
swered them. 
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"  VIII.  Who  have  suffered  loss  of  goods  or 
sustained  imprisonment,  with  the  cause,  time 
and  manner  of  such  sufferings,  with  the  names 
of  their  persecutors. 

"  IX.  Who  died  in  prison  on  Truth's  ac- 
count, and  for  what  branch  of  our  testimony. 
And  that  tythes  taken  away  by  force  be  re- 
corded as  a  suffering  for  Truth. 

"X.  Of  signal  living  testimonies  of  dying 
Friends. 

"  XI.  Of  the  names  of  persecutors  and  the 
names  of  witnesses  to  the  facts,  whether 
Friends  or  neighbors. 

"  XII.  If  any  apostatized,  that  their  suffer- 
ings whilst  owning  the  Truth  be,  notwith- 
standing, recorded,  and  their  apostasy  signi- 
fied. 

"  XIII.  Of  the  return  of  any  backslider  or 
apostates,  and  of  the  judgments  befallen  any 
of  them." 

Appended  to  these  Minutes  are  instruc- 
tions that,  "  in  sending  up  an  account  of  these 
matters  to  London,  care  should  be  taken  to 
begin  where  they  left  off*  last,  and  not  to  send 
the  same  twice  over,  nor  confusedly  ;"  thus 
showing  that  these  statistics  and  local  records 
came,  from  time  to  time,  under  the  cogniz- 
ance of  Friends  in  London,  although  no  pro- 
vision was  made  for  their  periodical  trans- 
mission. 

(To  be  continued.) 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  intellectual  labor, 
undergone  simply  for  discipline,  which  shows 
no  present  result  that  is  appreciable,  and 
which  therefore  requires,  in  addition  to  pa- 
tience and  humility,  one  of  the  noblest  of  the 
moral  virtues,  faith.  Of  all  the  toils  in  which 
men  engage,  none  are  nobler  in  their  origin 
or  their  aim  than  those  by  which  they  en- 
deavor to  become  more  wise.  Pray  observe 
that,  whenever  the  desire  for  greater  wisdom 
is  earnest  enough  to  sustain  men  in  these  high 
endeavors,  there  must  be  both  humility  and 
faith — the  humility  which  acknowledges  pres- 
ent insufficiency,  the  faith  that  relies  upon 
the  mysterious  laws  which  govern  our  intel- 
lectual being.  Be  sure  that  there  has  been 
great  moral  strength  in  all  who  have  come  to 
intellectual  greatness.  During  some  brief 
moments  of  insight  the  mist  has  rolled  away, 
and  they  have  beheld,  like  a  celestial  city, 
the  home  of  their  highest  aspirations ;  but 
the  cloud  has  gathered  round  them  again, 
and  still  in  the  gloom  they  have  gone  steadily 
forward,  stumbling  often,  yet  maintaining 
their  unconquerable  resolution.  It  is  to  this 
sublime  persistence  of  the  intellectual  in 
other  ages  that  the  world  owes  the  treasures 
which  they  have  won ;  it  is  by  a  like  persist- 
ence that  we  may  hope  to  hand  them  down, 
augmented  to  the  future.    Their  intellectual 


purposes  did  not  weaken  their  moral  nbture, 
but  exercised  and  exalted  it. — Hamerton. 

From  The  Christian  Union. 
HOW  JOHN  BUNYAN  GOT  OUT  OP  PRISON. 

Bunyan  was  in  his  day  quite  a  controver- 
sial writer,  and  was  very  severe  upon  the 
Quakers  until  he  learned  that  through  the 
intercession  of  the  Quakers  he  obtained  his 
release  from  prison.  It  is  a  somewhat  note- 
worthy fact,  now  well  authenticated,  that 
Charles  II  liberated  Quakers  and  Puritani 
from  confinement  through  the  personal  inter- 
cession of  the  Quakers,  among  whom  was 
Richard  Carver,  who  was  mate  of  the  fishing- 
vessel  which  conveyed  the  king  to  France 
after  the  famous  battle  of  Worcester,  1 1 
This  honest  Quaker  sailor,  after  twenty  years 
had  rolled  away,  appealed  to  the  king  in  per- 
son in  behalf  of  those  who  were  in  prison. 
When  the  fugitive  king  fled  for  his  life,  this 
sailor  conveyed  him  on  shore.  The  vessel 
was  bound  for  Poole,  coal-laden,  with  two 
passengers,  who  passed  for  merchants  running 
away  from  their  creditors ;  the  fugitive  king 
and  Lord  Wilmot  were  landed  at  Fecamp,  in 
Normandy,  upon  the  back  of  a  Quaker,  and 
the  vessel  recrossed  the  Channel  to  Poole. 

When  the  honest  sailor  appeared  before  his 
Majesty,  the  king  expressed  astonish  men  t 
that  he  had  not  previously  sought  sonic  re- 
ward. The  sailor  replied  that  he  merely  bad 
done  his  duty,  and  God  had  rewarded  him 
with  peace  of  mind. 

"And  now,  sire,  I  ask  nothing  for  myself, 
but  that  your  Majesty  will  do  the  same  for 
my  friends  that  I  did  for  you :  set  the  poor, 
pious  sufferers  at  liberty,  that  you  may  have 
that  peace  and  satisfaction  that  always  fol- 
lows good  actions."  King  Charles  thereupoii 
pardoned  four  hundred  and  seventy-one 
Quakers,  and  many  Independents  and  Bap- 
tists—among them  John  Bunyan. 


^SCRAPS^ 

FROM     UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


  I  am  very  earnestly  concerned 

about  the  permanency  and  prosperity  of  our 
Society.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  about 
the  truthfulness  of  all  Friends'  fundamental 
principles,  and  have  no  disposition  lo  argue 
them.  They  have  been  weli  argued  and  ably 
defended,  and  are  growing  into  acceptance 
more  and  more  with  all  liberal-minded,  think- 
ing religionists,  and  they  are  gaining  strength 
daily.  But  it  is  painful  to  me  to  realize  the 
fact,  that  while  the  above  is  true,  it  is  also 
true  that  the  Society  by  which  these  ever- 
lasting truths  were  first  given  forth  to  the 
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world,  should  be  dwindling  away.  It  may  be 
said  that  Friends'  principles  will  never  die, 
and  I  believe  it ;  but  I  am  not  willing  that 
the  Society  which  professes  them  should  die 
either.  Believing,  as  I  have  said,  that  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Friends  are  incon- 
trovertible, and  that  the  enlightened,  thinking, 
religious  world  are  gradually  accepting  them, 
I  feel  very  sure  that  the  reason  why  Friends, 
as  a  Society,  are  not  advancing  in  numerical 
strength  and  influence  commensurate  with  the 
opportunity  open  to  them,  must  be  looked  for 
in  some  fault  of  their  own.  And  if  not  in 
their  principles,  surely  it  must  be  in  their 
usages,  or  inaptitude  to  take  the  advantages 
open  for  them. 

This  is  as  clear  to  me  as  the  noon-day  sun, 
and  the  earnest  effort  of  this  latter  part  of 
my  life  is  to  find  out  that  cause,  or  wherein 
it  lies. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  19,  1875. 


The  Educational  Committee  of  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting. — A  meeting  of 
this  Committee  was  held  on  the  4th  inst.,  at 
Kace  street  Meeting-house,  Philadelphia.  The 
proceedings  evinced  a  lively  interest  in  the 
subject,  and  a  real  concern  seemed  to  prevail 
that  Friends  should  give  their  children  a 
guarded  education.  To  do  this,  it  was  thought 
much  improvement  was  needed  in  the  present 
educational  facilities  offered  in  the  different 
meetings. 

The  arrangements  of  last  year  having 
proved  satisfactory,  it  was  again  concluded  to 
appoint  five  Friends  for  each  Quarter,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  into  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  respective  meetings,  and 
to  consider  applications  for  assistance. 

A  communication  was  addressed  to  the  Pre- 
parative Meetings,  setting  forth  the  desire  of 
the  Committee  to  advance  the  work,  the  plan 
of  organization,  and  the  names  of  the  working 
Committee.  Information  was  also  requested 
of  the  meetings  in  regard  to  the  condition  of 
their  schools,  their  school  property,  and  the 
number  of  children  within  their  limits. 
Though  these  Queries  may  seem,  to  many,  a 
needless  repetition  of  those  often  addressed  by 
the  Yearly  Meeting  to  its  constituent  branches, 
yet  Friends  will  remember  that  these  answers 
come  as  a  summary  from  the  Monthly  or 


Quarterly  Meetings,  and  not  from  Preparative 
Meetings,  as  now  thought  desirable. 

The  difficulty,  so  long  felt,  of  procuring  good 
teachers  was  under  consideration,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  set  apart  to  aid  teachers  in  procur- 
ing situations  and  the  trustees  of  Friends' 
schools  in  getting  competent  teachers.  It  is 
a  part  of  the  duty  of  this  Committee  to  pre- 
pare and  furnish  on  application,  a  list  of  the 
most  approved  school  books,  and  also,  to  make 
arrangements  by  which  the  trustees  of  Friends' 
schools  can  procure  books  and  school  supplies 
to  the  best  advantage. 

Communications  on  these  subjects  may  be 
addressed  to  Clement  M.  Biddle,  513  Com- 
merce street,  Philadelphia,  Clerk  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  teachers,  &c. 

"  History  op  the  Queries." — In  Friends* 
Quarterly  Examiner,  of  Fourth  month  last, 
(published  in  England),  is  an  article  with 
this  title,  by  the  Editor. 

Though  it  is  especially  applicable  to  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  Great  Britain,  it  will 
be  found  interesting  as  a  history  to  all  who 
bear  the  name,  whether  the  inferences  of  the 
writer  be  accepted  or  not.  The  conclusion 
he  has  arrived  at  that  the  history  of  the  Que- 
ries, with  their  modifications  and  changes, 
marks  the  decline  of  the  Society  in  spiritual- 
ity and  purity,  is  no  doubt  open  to  question, 
while  the  necessity  which  arose  for  outward 
rules  of  conduct  in  a  Society,  which,  owing 
to  birthright  membership,  became  so  mixed, 
is  not,  we  think,  brought  into  prominence. 

There  seems  much  force  in  the  idea  that 
the  answering  of  the  Queries  in  writing  to 
be  sent  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  (a  change 
adopted  just  a  century  after  the  death  of 
George  Fox),  had  a  tendency  to  lessen 
individual  responsibility,  and  also  that  of 
Monthly  Meetings,  by  reporting  deficiences 
to  the  "  central  body  "  instead  of  dealing 
with  them. 

The  writer  thinks,  too,  that  the  transfer  of 
responsibility  from  the  individual  to  the  So- 
ciety is  marked  by  the  change  from  the  second 
to  the  third  person.  Instead  of  "  Do  you  bear 
a  testimony?"  etc.,  it  became,  "Do  Friends 
bear?"  etc. 

As  the  article  is  long,  we  have  somewhat 
abridged  it,  and  omitted  the  foot-notes. 
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MARRIED. 

HICKS — MARSHALL. — On  Fifth-day,  the  27th  of 
ifth  month,  1875,  with  the  approbation  of  London 
3rove  Monthly  Meeting,  at  the  residence  of  William 
ohnson,  of  Toughkenamon  (the  bride's  uncle), 
larry  K.  Hicks,  of  Bellefonte,  to  Mary  S.  Marshall, 
laughter  of  Ellis  P.  and  the  late  Mary  S.  Marshall, 
f  Concord,  Delaware  county.  All  of  Pennsylvania. 


DIED. 

VAIL. — At  the  residence  of  his  father,  Eph- 
aim  Vail,  near  New  Market,  N.  J.,  on  the  28th 
»f  Third  month,  1875,  Samuel  A.  Vail,  in  the  61st 
'•ear  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Rahway  and  Plain- 
ield  Monthly  Meeting. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
No.  52. 
(Continued  from  page  253.) 


DOWN  THE  NILE  FROM  THEBES  TO  CAIRO. 

We  reach  Bellianeh  on  the  seventh,  and 
bere  we  land,  in  order  to  make  an  excursion 
to  Abydus,  six  miles  distant.  Heart  broken 
is  the  mien  of  the  poor  little  donkeys  which 
ire  brought  for  our  use,  and  most  inadequate 
;heir  trappings  ;  but  such  as  they  are,  we  ac- 
cept their  services  and  are  soon  on  our  way 
Dver  the  beautifully  fertile  plain  toward  the 
foot  of  the  distant  .Lybian  hills  where  lies  the 
jite  of  the  ancient  city  of  Abydus.  We  pass 
fields  of  wheat  which  are  beginning  to  hint  at 
the  golden  hue  of  the  harvest  time,  and  of 
clover,  as  green  and  luxuriant  as  ever  blessed 
the  land  of  the  Nile;  but  my  greatest  admira- 
tion was  called  forth  by  the  broad  expanse  of 
blossoming  beans,  now  just  in  their  prime  of 
fragrance  and  of  beauty. 

This  plant,  which  is  called  "  fool "  by  the 
Arabs,  is  about  four  feet  high,  and  has  a  very 
substantial  square  stem,  requiring  no  support 
as  do  other  members  of  the  bean  tribe.  The 
leaf  has  seven  leaflets  and  is  terminated  with 
a.  mere  suggestion  of  a  tendril,  which  is  after 
the  manner  of  the  pea  species  ;  and  the  green 
legume  as  well  as  the  leaf  have  an  odor  much 
like  the  pea.  The  profusion  of  black  and 
white  flowers,  however,  have  a  delicious  fra- 
grance that  is  quite  distinctive,  and  the  air  is 
delicately  perfumed  for  miles  with  the  breath 
of  this  leguminous  daughter  of  Egypt. 

The  villages  passed  in  the  journey  to  Aby 
3us,  are  cleaner  and  more  orderly  than  Egyp- 
tian towns  generally,  and  they  are  profusely 
lecked  with  palm  trees.  This  would  seem  to 
be  a  land  of  plenty,  since  the  population  is 
aot  excessive,  the  soil  extremely  fertile,  and 
ihe  climate  so  very  mild,  as  to  make  clothing 
and  fires  very  far  from  a  stern  necessity;  but 
pitiful  beggary  meets  us  at  every  turn,  and 


"  Backsheesh,  ya  howadji !  "  is  the  first  phrase 
the  infant  learns,  and  the  last  that  trembles 
on  the  lip  of  age. 

To  satisfy  the  demand  of  so  many  is,  of 
course,  utterly  impossible,  and  so  the  traveler 
can  only  hurry  past  with  face  averted  from 
the  poor  dusky  pleaders.  But  now  we  draw- 
near  to  the  ruins  of  Abydus  and  soon  stand 
among  its  pictured  columns.  It  is  immediately 
perceptible  that  we  have  here  the  relics  of  an 
earlier  and  better  age  of  Egyptian  art  and 
architecture  than  that  of  the  Ptolemies.  It 
is  a  temple  of  Sethi  I,  who  is  believed  to  have 
reigned  about  1,450  B.  C.  and  to  have  been 
a  great  conqueror,  as  were  others  of  the  XIX 
dynasty.  The  freshness  of  coloring  is  very 
striking,  and  reminds  us  that  these  halls  have 
quite  recently  been  revealed  to  the  modern 
world,  thanks  to  the  excavations  of  Mariette. 

We  find  a  lunch  spread  in  a  beautiful 
vaulted  hall  quite  covered  with  delicate  sculp- 
tures, and  as  we  sit  at  meat  we  have  leisure  to 
note  the  method  in  which  the  roof  is  con- 
structed. It  is  formed  of  large  blocks  of 
stone  extending  from  one  architrave  to  the 
other,  not  on  their  faces,  but  on  their  sides  ; 
and  then  a  vault  was  cut  into  the  thick  mass 
without  endangering  its  solidity ;  and  the 
whole  is  covered  with  highly  colored  sculp- 
tures. 

One  of  our  first  aims  in  exploring  this  in- 
teresting temple  to  Odiris  is  to  gain  admission 
to  the  celebrated  chamber  which  contains  the 
sculptures  that  constitute  the  new  Tablet  of 
Abydus.  But  a  great  heap  of  dust  and  rub- 
bish has  effectually  barred  the  entrance,  and 
we  are  not  permitted  to  see  the  work,  which 
from  the  beauty  of  the  engraving,  its  perfect 
state  of  preservation  and  its  historical  im- 
portance is  accounted  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing monuments  of  Egypt.  The  ecene  repre- 
sents Sethi  and  Rameses,  offering  homage  to 
76  Kings,  their  predecessors,  beginning  with 
Menes,  sethi  himself,  curiously  enough,  be- 
ing included. 

A  fragmentary  Tablet,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  believed  to  have  been  a  copy  of  this, 
was  found  in  the  neighboring  Temple  of  Ram- 
eses II,  at  Abydus;  and  it  is  suggested  by 
Mariette  that  the  names  on  these  two  tableis 
are  only  of  those  monarchs  who  had  more 
particularly  been  connected  with  Abydus, 
either  through  having  been  born  there,  or 
from  having  added  to  and  embellished  the 

city-  .  . 

We  examined  with  great  interest  the  many 
other  halls  and  chambers,  admiring  the  varied 
and  elegant  sculptures  which  tell  over  and 
over  again  the  story  of  royal  greatness,  of 
offerings  to  the  gods  by  royal  hands,  and  of 
ceremonial  observances.  Iuall  the  interesting 
temples  of  Egypt,  I  have  seen  evidence  that 
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in  their  treatment  of  women  they  were  not 
behind  the  most  civilized  communities  of  the 
present  day.  Indeed,  such  was  the  respect 
showed  to  women  that  precedence  over  men 
was  often  accorded  them,  and  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  Kings  succeeded  to  the  throne 
like  other  members  of  the  royal  family.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  see  the  husband  and  wife  seated 
together,  with  arms  entwined  in  loving  con- 
cord, upon  the  throne,  appearing  in  all  re- 
spects as  co- equals — never  as  lord  and  slave. 
We  see  the  wife  accompanying  her  husband 
to  the  public  festival,  or  sitting  by  his  side 
with  their  friends  gathered  around  them  at 
private  entertainments. 

Neither  were  women  excluded  from  the 
offices  of  the  temple,  they  were  priestesses  of 
the  gods  and  had  many  parts  to  fill  in  the  re- 
.  ligious  ceremonial  of  worship.  The  Queen 
accompanies  the  King  as  he  enters  the  temple 
to  make  offerings  to  the  gods,  holding  two 
sistra  (sacred  musical  instruments)  or  other 
emblems  before  the  statue  of  the  deity.  Says 
Wilkinson :  "  It  was  not  a  mere  influence 
that  they  possessed,  which  women  often  ac- 
quire in  the  most  arbitrary  Eastern  commu- 
nities; nor  a  political  importance  accorded  to 
a  particular  individual,  like  that  of  the  Sol- 
t£na  Valideh,  the  Queen  Mother  at  Constan- 
tinople. It  was  a  right  acknowledged  by  law, 
both  in  private  and  public  life.  They  knew 
that  unless  women  were  treated  with  respect, 
and  made  to  exercise  an  influence  over  society, 
the  standard  of  public  opinion  would  soon  be 
lowered,  and  the  manners  and  morals  would 
suffer;  and  in  acknowledging  this,  they 
pointed  out  to  women  the  very  responsible 
duties  they  had  to  perform  in  the  commu- 
nity." 

Another  temple  to  Osiris,  founded  by  Barn- 
eses II,  lies  a  little  north  of  the  great  Tem- 
ple, but  it  is  in  such  a  very  ruined  state  that 
we  were  not  able  to  distinguish  very  much  of 
interest.  It  is  said  that  the  walls  were  lined 
throughout  with  oriental  alabaster,  and  that 
this  was  covered  with  very  fine,  painted  sculp- 
tures. From  a  wall  of  this  temple  the  muti- 
lated Tablet  of  Abydus,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  was  taken. 

The  tomb  of  Osiris  is  believed  to  be  here, 
and  it  was  a  sanctuary  as  greatly  venerated 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre by  Christians.  Hither  came  many  of  the 
rich  Egyptians  of  the  ancient  days  to  find  a 
last  resting  place  near  the  mortal  remains  of 
that  being  who  once,  as  they  believed,  repre- 
sented on  earth  the  Divine  Goodness,  and  into 
whose  eternal  presence  they  hoped  to  be  ush- 
ered if  pronounced  worthy  at  the  final  judg- 
ment. 

It  is  said  that  Mariette  looks  forward  with 
hope  to  the  possibility  of  finding  here  in  some 


rocky  depth  the  famous  tomb  of  Osiris  itself 
and  this  would  be  a  crowning  victory  indeeo 
for  the  great  explore. 

On  the  eleventh,  we  arrived  at  Asyoot,  th< 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  anc 
devoted  the  greater  part  of  the  day  to  visitins 
the  town,  and  then  to  climbing  the'projectin| 
corner  of  the  Lybian  chain  of  mountains  ii 
whose  rocky  face  are  many  grottoes,  whicl 
were  burial  places  for  the  people  of  ancien 
Lycopolis,  "  the  city  of  the  Wolves,"  or  th 
city  of  Wolf- worship.  It  was  a  warm  joui 
ney  up  the  sun-smitten  face  of  the  mountair 
and  our  exploration  of  the  sepulchral  cavern 
was  not  very  compensating.  They  were  quit 
extensive  and  had  been  adorned  with  sculr. 
tures  and  with  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  bu 
have  been  rifled  of  everything  of  interest  no\^ 
We  entered  at  one  story  doorway  and  foun 
ourselves  in  a  lofty,  spacious  chamber,  whic 
had  evidently  been  thoroughly  searched  an 
thoroughly  rifled  long  ago,  when  the  Egyp 
ians  ceased  to  venerate  the  traditions  of  thei 
far  antiquity,  and  to  guard  as  a  sacred  truj 
the  ashes  of  their  forefathers. 

Over  dust  heaps  and  rubbish  we  are  le 
along  a  low  roofed  passage  of  rock,  and  the 
emerge  into  another  spacious  and  well  lighte 
hall,  on  the  walls  of  which  many  remains  < 
bas  relief  decoration  are  yet  seen.  Here  w 
can  trace  a  line  of  soldiers  carrying  shields  < 
great  size,  which  are  said  to  be  like  those  d 
scribed  by  Henophon  in  speaking  of  tt 
troops  of  Egypt,  in  the  Lydian  army  of  Crc 
su3.  He  describes  them  as  "  carrying  bud 
lers,  which  covered  them  from  head  to  foot 
and  these  defences,  with  their  compact  ord< 
of  battle,  enabled  them  to  stand  firm  again 
the  onset  of  the  Persians  when  the  rest  of  tl 
army  of  Croesus  gave  way. 

After  giving  due  attention  to  the  few  r 
maining  memorials  of  antiquity  to  be  four 
in  the  grotto,  we  stepped  out  on  the  terra< 
in  front  and  looked  down  from  the  imposir 
height  upon  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Nile- 
a  broad  ribbon  of  diversified  green,  orn 
mented  with  frequsnt  palm  groves  and  v 
lages,  and  striped  with  canals  and  wate 
courses.  The  many  tinted  hills,  as  in  eve! 
extended  view  of  the  Nile  valley,  seem 
shut  us  away  from  the  broad  and  wea 
world,  and  this  limitation  gives  an  especi 
charm  to  the  alluvial  valley  of  rich  verdu 
between  the  deserts.  There  is  a  delicacy  ai 
refinement  of  character  in  this  view  which 
charming,  but  indescribable.  The  gracef 
dahabeah  on  the  river,  dancing  along  wij 
her  great  sails  spread  to  the  north  wind ;  t 
silvery  stream,  sweeping  by  so  grandly  on 
beneficent  way;  the  broad  fields,  which  s 
now  very  suggestive  of  abundant  harveslW; 
the  ever-glorious  date-palm,  rearing  aloft  m 
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waving,  feathery  crown ;  the  dark-foliaged 
f fig  sycamore,  and  the  more  delicate  sont- 
acacia  casting  shadowy  fragrance  over  the 
mud  hut  of  the  poor  Egyptian,  and  the  city 
of  Asyoot  just  below,  with  its  many  minarets 
and  its  sheltering  groves,  whence  trains  of 
camels  come  tranquilly  forth  to  do  their  pa- 
tient work  of  traffic,  make  up  a  rich  and 
beautiful  scene,  in  strange  and  pleasing  con- 
trast to  the  miserable  desolation  which  reigns 
in  the  rock-hewn  chambers  behind  us.  The 
eternal  youth  and  beauty  of  Nature  comforts 
man  amid  all  the  decay  of  his  most  painful 
works. 

Now  we  mount  to  higher  terraces  of  the 
mountain  and  gain  a  more  exfended  view, 
which  includes  a  broad  sweep  of  desert  land 
at  the  foot  of  the  limestone  hills.    If  the 
great  swelling,  generous  flood  of  the  kindly 
c'  river-god,  could  only  mount  a  few  feet  higher, 
m  here  is  soil  ready  prepared  for  him  to  bless 
Pjinto  fertility,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  know,  that 
e|slowly  and  surely  through  the  patient  years 
10  he  is  mounting  evermore.    The  sands  come 
drifting  over  the  plains,  it  is  true,  but  the 
e(  powers  of  good  are  ever  the  most  powerful, 
ieiiand  the  next  outpouring  of  the  great  river 
to; will  modify  the  desert  dust  into  fertility.  Just 
c(:on  the  edge  of  the  arid  table  land  lies  the 
modern  cemetery  of  Asyoot— a  city  of  white 
domed  tombs,  with  neat,  white,  ornamented 
walls  of  inclosure,  as  imposing,  and  far  more 
elegant  than  the  palm-embowered  city  of  the 
living,  which  lies  just  before  it.    These  are 
the  inspiring  scenes  which  met  the  world- 
weary  eyes  of  the  Christian  hermits  of  Sycop- 
olis,  who  sought  in  the  caverns  of  the  hills  a 
refuge  from  the  evils  of  earth;  and  really 
such  varied  and  beautiful  scenery  was  some 
compensation  for  the  thousand  privations 
which  these  holy  dwellers  in  the  wolf  grot- 
toes must  have  suffered. 

The  descent  to  the  plain  is  much  easier 
than  was  the  ascent,  and  we  find  a  goodly 
portion  of  our  day  of  sight  seeing  yet  remain- 
ing. Accordingly,  we  turn  our  steps  once 
more  to  the  city  with  the  intention  of  visiting 
the  interesting  schools  which  the  American 
Presbyterian  missionaries  have  established 
here.  Mr.  Hogg  (the  principal  missionary) 
was  absent,  but  we  were  most  courteously 
received  by  the  teachers,  who  had  under  their 
charge  about  138  Egyptian  children,  of  va- 
rious ages,  and  of  both  sexes.  There  were 
large,  pleasant  class-rooms,  furnished  with 
almost  all  the  apparatus  which  a  school  of 
this  kind  needs, — such  as  maps,  blackboards, 
charts,  etc., — and  neither  teachers  nor  pupils 
seemed  at  all  disconcerted  by  the  presence  of 
dusty  travelers.  I  was  far  more  interested 
in  the  girls'  than  in  the  boys'  department, 
because  the  teachers  were  American  ladies, 


and  because  of  the  superior  neatness  and 
cleanliness  of  the  girls.  How  happy  and 
pleasant  they  looked,  and  how  promptly  they 
responded  to  their  teachers  !  They  were  be- 
ing taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and 
geography,  and  the  teachers  assured  us  that 
they  were  quite  as  ready  at  acquiring  knowl- 
eege  as  children  of  our  own  race.  They  ah  o 
told  us  that  the  daughters  of  Egypt  were  very 
docile  and  very  affectionate,  looking  upon 
their  teachers  as  superior  beings,  who  have 
come  among  them  on  a  mission  of  high  be- 
nevolence. 

They  are  easily  satisfied  and  very  grateful 
for  everything  that  is  done  for  them,  and 
many  of  them  are  promised  in  marriage  to 
lads  who  are  also  receiving  instruction  in  the 
school.  This  is  a  desirable  arrangement,  as, 
according  to  their  social  customs,  early  mar- 
riage is  inevitable  to  Egyptian  girls ;  and 
the  ideas  of  Christian  refinement  implanted 
by  their  instructors  would  never  have  any 
chance  to  develop  if  the  pupils  must  sink 
down  into  the  ordinary  squalid  life  of  their 
people. 

We  were  shown  specimens  of  their  sewing 
and  of  their  writing,  which  seemed  to  me 
admirable  ;  and,  led  by  one  of  their  teachers, 
they  sang  us  a  kind  of  joyous  geography 
lesson  from  the  map  of  Europe. 

With  feelings  of  warm  interest  and  sym- 
pathy, we  took  leave  of  the  schools,  whi<  h 
seem  like  a  glad  oasis  in  this  sad  land,  and 
returned  to  our  dahabeah  just  as  the  shade* 
of  night  were  falling. 

On  the  evening  of  Second  month  twelfth, 
we  anchored  in  front  of  Bern-Hassan,  and 
awakened  on  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth, 
in  full  view  of  the  precipitous  limestone  hills, 
in  whose  face  are  famous  grottoes,  which 
served  as  places  of  sepulchre,  long,  long  :ii:<  - 
ago,  in  the  days  of  the  first  and  second  Oeer- 
tasens,  who  reigned  3064  B.  0.  Donkeys, 
with  the  most  primitive  equipments,  soon  take 
us  to  the  cliff,  in  which  is  hewn  the  most 
southern  of  the  grottoes,  called  the  Speos  Ar- 
teraidos.  I  must  admit  feeling  a  little  dis- 
appointment at  this  point,  so  meagre  were  the 
illustrations  which  remain  on  the  walls  of 
the  grottoes.  We  first  inspected  the  broad 
and  well  shaped  portico,  on  the  walls  ot 
which,  is  sculptured  Thothmes  III,  making 
offerings  to  Pasht,  the  Diana,  and  Thoth,  the 
Mercury  of  the  Egyptians. 

Our  attention  is  called  to  recesses,  cut  id 
the  side  wall,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  the  burial  places  of  sacred  animals.  As 
at  Abydus,  we  are  charmed  with  the  view  of 
the  soft,  green  valley  of  the  Nile  from  the 
rocky  terrace ;  but  to  day  the  sky  is  over- 
cast, and  a  soft  bank  of  smoky  mist  lim- 
its the  scene,  and  gives  it  the  additional 
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charm  of  indefiniteness.  It  is  a  great  relief, 
too,  as  we  toil  along  the  rugged  mountain 
pathway,  to  be  spared  the  full  force  of  the 
fierce  sunbeams,  which  are  never  so  terrible 
as  on  these  sun-smitten  cliffs  of  whitish  lime- 
stone, which  rigidly  exclude  the  breeze  from 
the  toiling  traveler. 

A  company  of  about  forty-five  travelers 
from  a  Cook's  steamer,  just  ascending  the 
ffiver,  overtake  us  ;  we  enter  one  of  the  more 
northern  grottoes  and  there  are  some  pleas- 
ant mutual  recognitions  and  greetings  among 
us.  There  are  many  Americans  among  them, 
and  some  Philadelphians,  and  they  bring 
some  intelligence  of  the  world  from  which 
we  have  been  so  many  days  excluded,  in  this 
land  of  dreams. 

The  curious  fact  that  dwarfs  and  deformed 
persons  were  frequently  admitted  into  the 
liouseholds  of  Egyptian  grandees  4000  years 
ago,  is  indicated  by  some  defaced  paintings 
in  the  corner  of  one  of  the  chambers.  Wil- 
kinson suggests  that  originally  these  abnor- 
mal creatures  were  sheltered  by  the  great,  out 
of  charity,  or  perhaps  from  some  superstitious 
regard  for  men  who  bore  the  external  char- 
acter of  one  of  their  principal  gods — Pthah- 
Sokari-Osiris,  the  misshapen  deity  of  Memphis. 

Among  the  diversions  commemorated  at 
Beni-Hassan  are  bull-fights,  which  we  are 
told  were  sometimes  exhibited  in  the  dromos 
or  avenue  leading  to  the  temples.  But  we 
nowhere  find  evidence  that  they  condemned 
culprits  or  captives  taken  in  war  to  fight  with 
wild  beasts  for  the  amusement  of  a  brutal 
multitude. 

This  visit  ends  our  pilgrimages  to  the  sep- 
ulchres and  monuments  of  Ancient  Egypt ; 
and  we  take  leave  of  them,  feeling  that  we 
are  much  better  acquainted  with  their  man- 
ners and  customs  than  with  those  of  any  other 
people  of  far  antiquity. 

The  strange  custom  of  carefully  sculptur 
ing  and  painting  the  scenes  of  life  on  the 
walls  of  sealed  tombs,  has  preserved  to  the 
present  day  an  amazing  series  of  hit  toric  in- 
scriptions, which  even  the  unlearned  may 
read  and  understand. 

Their  work,  their  play,  their  festivities, 
their  acts  of  solemn  worship,  their  death 
scenes,  and  their  expectation  and  faith  in  re- 
gard to  judgment  and  of  the  future  life  of  the 
immortal  soul,  we  have  seen  in  long  review 
as  we  have  passed  in  and  out  among  their 
tombs  aud  solemn  temples.  But  the  secrets  of 
the  long  ages  being  now  revealed  to  the  light 
of  day,  and  exposed  to  the  thoughtless  van- 
dalism of  idle  wanderers,  are  in  their  turn 
being  obliterated.  Let  the  artist  come  quickly 
and  copy  the  strange  picture  from  the  crum- 
bling wall,  and  let  the  photographer  catch 
lie  sculptured  scene  by  the  flash  of  the  mag- 


nesium torch,  for  every  day  is  effacing  the 
passing  record,  which  has  outlasted  forty  cen- 
turies. 

Walking  down  the  hill  side,  I  observe  the 
rounded  boulders  of  dark  color,  which  lie  on 
either  hand.  At  first  I  suppose  them  to  be 
sandstone,  but  breaking  off  a  little  fragment 
I  find  them  calcareous,  with  much  silex,  and 
full  of  shells.  "  Petrified  lentils !  "  says  one 
of  our  companions,  handing  me  a  fragment 
full  of  little  bean-like  fossils ;  but  breaking 
it  in  another  direction  we  get  the  little  circu- 
lar disks  of  concentric  rings  known  to  the 
geologist  as  numulites. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  stand  our  kind  little 
donkeys,  who  now  bear  us  over  the  rich  wheat 
field,  and  by  the  wretched,  squalid  village,  to 
the  river  side,  where  our  dahabeah  awaits  us. 
A  favoring  breeze  has  sprung  up,  and  both 
wind  and  tide  favor  our  onward  course  through 
the  long  afternoon  and  evening,  and  we  assure  &t 
ourselves  of  a  speedy  arrival  at  Cairo. 

But  the  morning  of  the  14th  finds  a  furi- 
ous wind  from  the  desert  howling  around  ua, 
and  our  boat  fast  anchored  to  await  more 
peaceful  times.  Our  eighth  sabbath-day  on 
the  Nile  is  fitfully  tempestuous,  but  in  the 
lull  of  the  storm,  about  noon-day,  we  move  ™ 
on  past  Hagares  Salam,  or  "  Stone  of  Wei 
fare,"  a  rock  in  the  stream,  near  the  shore 
so  called  from  the  idea  of  the  boatmen,  "  that 
a  journey  down  the  Nile  cannot  be  accounted 
prosperous  until  after  they  have  passed  it.,: 
Towards  eveniDg,  the  storm  returns  in  full 
fury,  and  our  prudent  little  craft  is  anchored 
to  the  bank  again.  A  rain  comes  down  with 
the  night,— Steady,  mild-continuous — leaking 
in  at  all  weak  points,  and  quite  damping  the  f 
spirits  of  our  crew.  Another  troubled,  windy 
day  ensues,  during  which  we  pack  our  trunks 
agree  upon  the  amount  of  backsheesh  to  be 
tendered  to  the  captain,  dragoman,  crew  anc 
servants,  and  prepare  to  leave  our  dahabeat 
home. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  we  are  awak 
ened  by  the  announcement  that  we  are  near 
ing  the  city  of  Cairo.  The  little  river-shij 
has  been  a  restful,  pleasant  place ;  the  grea 
river  has  been  a  delightful  highway,  and  m 
have  been  privileged  to  see  the  most  majesti 
relics  of  far  antiquity  during  the  voyage 
Then,  too,  the  glorious  heavenly  hosts  hav 
revealed  themselves  to  us  in  matchless  splen 
dor  during  these  clear  and  silent  nights ;  anc 
in  saying  farewell  to  the  Nile  we  must  need 
take  a  long  leave  of  diamond-like  Canopu 
and  his  myriad  sisters  of  the  southern  heav 
ens.  Soon  the  tall  minarets  and  great  dom 
of  the  mosque  of  Mehemet  Ali  can  be  see: 
on  their  elevation,  dim  in  the  distance,  an 
we  come  in  view  of  the  gardens  and  palace 
of  the  fair  city  of  the  Khedive.    A  friendl 
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leave-taking  with  our  companions  as  the  da- 
habeah  touches  the  shore,  and  an  oriental 
I  hand-shaking  with  the  Reis  and  his  subordi- 
nates, and  we  depart. 

It  is  most  pleasant  to  be  again  established 
in  good  rooms  in  the  comfortable  Hotel  d'Ori- 
ent,  and  look  from  our  sunny  windows  on  the 
varied  scenes  of  the  bright  city  before  taking 
leave  of  Cairo  for  Alexandria,  on  our  way 
to  Athens.  S.  R. 

Cairo,  Second  mo.  \Qth,  1875. 


REPORT  OF  THE  INDIAN  COMMITTEE  TO  PHIL- 
!  ADELPHIA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

(Continued  from  page  247.) 
OTOE  AGENCY. 

,  The  following  extracts  from  a  report  re- 
i  ceived  from  Agent  Jesse  W.  Griest,  bearing 
i  date  Fourth  month  23,  last,  presents  an  en- 

I  couraging  view  of  the  condition  of  the  tribes 
j  at  the  above  agency. 

In  referring  to  the  past,  and  some  of  the 
\i  I  then  surrounding  difficulties,  he  remarks  : 

I I  "  The  agent  who  preceded  me  in  office  had 
[ ',  his  hands  tied  by  the  caprice  of  the  old  her- 
D  ieditary  chieftainship,  and  had  not  the  sup- 
u  I  port  of  Government  to  divert  from  their 
re  I  hands,  for  beneficial  purposes,  one  dollar  of 
1 1  the  small  annuity  fund,  except  it  suited  their 
ie!  notions.  The  improvements  that  had  been 
at'  originally  placed  on  their  reservation  by  Gov- 
jj  vernment,  under  treaty  stipulations,  sank  into 
)i  decay  and  rapidly  disappeared,  so  that  but 
.jl  little  was  left." 

i(j  During  the  first  year  of  my  sojourn  with 
.j  them,  I  experienced  the  same  difficulty,  and 
1  had  but  little  at  my  command  to  work  with, 
l{  except  what  I  received  as  donations  from 
l  Friends,  consequently  but  little  was  done  that 
J  i  showed  improvement. 

,j      The  following  extracts  from  a  report  re- 
j  cently  received  from  Agent  Griest,  present 
i  an  encouraging  view  of  the  condition  of  the 
|  Otoe  Tribe. 

[t      Prominent,  however,  amongst  the  efforts  of 
r;  that  year,  was  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
order  of  things,  with  which  many  are  already 
[j  familiar.    A  measure  that  placed  atthecom- 
,i  mand  of  the  Agent  increased  facilities  for 
A  improvement,  together  with  the  funds  of  the 
'  [  tribe,  to  be  used  for  beneficial  purposes, 
j  Under  this  arrangement  a  new  system  was 
J  adopted,  and  although  it  had  to  be  carried  in 
^  direct  opposition  to  most  of  the  leading  men 
I  of  the  tribe,  yet  it  has  gained  favor,  and  has 
J  been  mainly  successful. 
J     About  one  year  ago  I  called  to  my  assist- 
ance a  practical  farmer,  a  carpenter,  and  a 
matron  for  the  instruction  of  Indian  women 
in  the  domestic  arts  of  civilized  life ;  (two 
teachers  and  a  blacksmith  had  previously 
been  employed,  all  members  of  the  Society 


of  Friends,  except  the  blacksmith).    At  that 
time  no  land  was  fenced,  and  none  had  bees 
cultivated  for  the  past  few  years,  except  BO 
patches,  in  a  rude  way,  entirely  by  the  In- 
dians, between  their  hunting  seasons. 

As  soon  as  the  spring  opened,  operation! 
were  commenced,  and  by  the  employment  of 
Indians  alone,  as  laborers,  we  enclosed  by 
post  and  plank  fence,  sufficient  to  protect  the 
crops,  about  four  hundred  acres  ;  nearly  three 
hundred  acres  of  this  had  been  broken  a  y.  aj 
before  by  the  Government,  but  by  neglect 
had  grown  over  with  weeds  and  bushes,  and 
become  very  foul.  This  was  all  cleared  up, 
and  sown,  and  planted  with  wheat,  oats,  corn 
and  potatoes,  and  done  in  a  manner  credit- 
able to  Eastern  farming.  One  hundred  acres 
of  the  land  was  natural  prairie ;  this  was 
broken  and  prepared  for  cultivation  the  next 
year.  The  crops  were  well  attended,  and  up 
to  the  middle  of  summer  gave  promise  of  an 
abundant  yield,  causing  the  Indians  to  utter 
many  expressions  of  satisfaction  at  their  ap- 
pearance. But  about  this  time,  the  extremely 
dry  weather  set  in,  which  parched  the  ground 
and  checked  all  vegetable  growth,  and  this 
was  followed  by  a  flight  of  the  migratory 
grasshoppers,  an  account  of  which  is  familiar 
in  nearly  every  household  in  the  land.  These 
destroyed  the  little  that  might  have  survived 
the  drought. 

Our  experience  therefore  with  crops  la-t 
year,  is  but  a  reiteration  of  the  record  of  this 
whole  section  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  that, 
is  wide  spread  and  familiarly  known,  as  hav- 
ing brought  destitution  to  the  homes  of  thou- 
sands. 

The  Indians  have  accepted  the  calamity 
with  greater  cheerfulness,  and  endured  tln-ir 
destitution  with  greater  patience  than  we 
thought  was  possible.  And  this  spring  the 
cry  from  most  of  the  able  bodied  men.  ifl 
"  give  us  work  whereby  we  can  earn  some- 
thing," by  many,  "give  us  teams  with  which 
to  open  farms  for  ourselves,"  and  how  gn  at 
the  pity  that  this  want  cannot  at  once  be 
supplied,  for  it  is  indeed  one  of  the  first  and 
most  important  steps  towards  self-support. 

Already  this  spring  two  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  have  been  sown  with  wheat  and  Oftta, 
ten  acres  planted  with  potatoes,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Tribe,  and  the  balance  of  the 
enclosed  land  will  in  due  season  be  planted 
with  corn.  The  Indians  will  be  encouraged 
and  assisted  to  the  extent  of  our  means,  to 
put  in  crops  for  themselves  individually,  and 
to  break  more  prairie,  and,  with  a  favorable 
season,  it  is  hoped  the  crops  of  this  summer 
will  go  far  towards  their  support  during  the 
coming  year.  The  willingness  of  the  Indiana 
to  labor  is  one  of  the  most  favorable  indica- 
tions, and,  if  encouraged  and  assisted  by 
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proper  means,  must  in  a  few  years  produce  a 
Tery  great  change  in  their  condition. 

The  matron  has  given  attention  to  instruct- 
ing the  Indian  women  in  domestic  duties, 
prominent  amongst  which  was  bread  making, 
and  the  making  of  clothing  for  themselves 
and  families,  from  the  material  kindly  fur- 
nished by  Friends.  A  large  number  may 
now  be  seen  daily  clad,  or  partly  so,  in  com- 
fortable looking  clothing,  made  wholly  by 
them,  under  the  matron's  instructions. 

There  is  yet  a  wide  field  for  labor  in  this 
-direction,  and  the  office  of  matron  is  believed 
to  be  a  very  important  one,  and,  as  with  the 
farmer,  equally  important  for  her  to  have  the 
means  to  work  with.  The  want  of  cooking- 
stoves  is  a  serious  drawback  to  instruction  in 
culinary  arts,  most  of  which,  thus  far,  has  had 
to  be  done  in  the  Agency  kitchen,  with  great 
inconvenience — the  applications  to  bake  bread 
are  almost  continuous. 

The  day  school,  and  as  yet  the  only  one  on 
the  reservation,  has  been  in  session  continu- 
ally during  the  year,  except  during  the  Sev- 
enth and  Eighth  months.  The  attendance 
has  been  larger,  and  the  progress  much  more 
satisfactory  than  any  previous  year  of  which 
I  have  any  account ;  quite  a  number  have 
learned  to  read,  and  several  have  made  con- 
siderable advancement  in  geography  and 
arithmetic.  Daring  the  winter,  I  had  the 
children  boarded  at  the  expense  of  the  tribe, 
in  Indian  families  near  the  school-house,  and 
as  the  conditions  were  that  they  could  only 
receive  board  when  they  attended  school,  the 
attendance  was  quite  regular,  averaging  about 
eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  number  enrolled, 
and  generally  fully  up  to  the  accommodations 
of  the  school-house.  I  ceased  paying  board  the 
-first  of  this  month,  and  since  then  the  school 
has  greatly  declined  in  numbers.  A  building 
for  the  accommodation  of  an  industrial  school 
has  recently  been  put  under  contract,  to  be 
completed  the  first  of  Tenth  month,  at  which 
time  it  is  proposed  to  open  it  for  the  reception 
of  pupils.  It  will  take  the  place  of  the  day 
school,  and,  we  trust,  will  enable  us  to  make 
the  instrustion  much  more  thorough  and 
practical,  as  it  is  the  intention  to  board  the 
children  and  keep  them  under  our  control. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  anxiety  and 
many  trials.  In  addition  to  the  destitution 
resulting  from  unavoidable  causes,  there  have 
been  several  radical  changes  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Indian  affairs,  which  have  not  gen- 
erally been  favorably  received  by  the  Indians, 
that  have  required  resolution  and  persistent 
labor  to  carry  them  iuto  effect.  Many  times 
the  cloud  has  seemed  dark  and  lowering,  with 
no  visible  ray,  except  that  of  faith,  to  break 
the  gloom.  But  as  the  darkest  part  of  the 
night  is  often  just  before  the  dawn  of  a 
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brighter  day,  so  I  have  been  led  to  view  the  ^ 
past  year  as  the  turning  point  in  the  history'^* 
of  this  tribe ;  the  fact  that  the  hunting- 
grounds  are  no  more,  and  that  the  abundance 
of  wild  game  is  no  longer  upon  the  plains, 
has  been  forced  to  their  acceptance,  and  that 
they  must  in  future  draw  their  subsistence 
from  the  ground  by  productive  labor,  is  gradu- 
ally breaking  upon  their  understanding.  This 
has  seemed  to  be  the  halting  point  in  their 
progress,  and  is,  I  believe,  a  point  that  must 
be  passed  by  all  tribes,  before  they  can  learn 
to  profit  in  the  ways  of  civilized  life;  but 
when  these  facts  are  once  fully  realized, 
the  instruction  that  leads  to  the  ways  of  self- 
support  will  be  comparatively  ea3y,  and  the 
progress  in  improvement  more  rapid.  The 
eagerness  for  labor,  and  the  increasing  desire 
for  opening  farms,  indicate  that  the  Otoes  are 
passing  this  point. 

Although  from  day  to  day  we  seem  to  gain 
but  little,*yet,  when  1 3um  up  the  results  of  the 
past  year,  I  think  I  am  fully  justified  in  say- 
ing that  the  visible  signs  of  improvement  by 
Indian  exertion  are  greater  than  has  ever  be- 
fore been  exhibited  at  this  Agency,  and  the 
tribe  under  better  control  than  I  have  here- 
tofore known. 

To  what  extent  our  labors  may  affect  the 
distant  future  of  the  Indians'  condition,  time 
only  will  determine ;  but,  I  think,  Friends 
may  be  encouraged  in  the  consciousness  that 
their  efforts  have  been  honestly  administered 
with  a  desire  for  good,  and,  while  the  work  is 
still  ours,  it  is  earnestly  desired  that  we  may 
not  grow  weary  in  well  doing,  that  we  may 
do  well  our  part,  and  trust  to  the  ruling  of 
an  A'l-Wise  Power,  who  alone  can  give  the 
increase  in  good  fruits. 

(To  be  continued.) 

AN  INTERESTING  RELIC. 
JEFFERSON'S  MARRIAGE-LICENSE  BOND. 

The  clerk  of  Charles  county,  Va.,  has  re- 
cently forwarded  the  marriage-license  bond 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  to  the  Virginia  State 
Library,  for  safe  keeping.    It  reads  thus  : 

"  Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  we, 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Francis  Eppes,  are 
held  and  firmly  bound  unto  our  sovereign 
lord,  the  King,  his  heirs  and  successors,  in 
the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  current  money  of 
Virginia,  to  the  paiment  of  which,  well  and 
truly  be  made,  we  bind  ourselves  jointly  and 
severally,  our  joint  and  several  heirs,  execu- 
tors and  administrators.  In  witness  whereof  \t  t 
we  have  hereto  set  our  hands  and  seal  this 
twenty-third  day  of  December,  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-one. 

"  The  condition  of  the  above  obligation  is1  h 
such  that  if  there  be  no  lawful  cause  to  ob- 
struct a  marriage  intended  to  be  had  and 
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Dlemnized  between  the  above-bound  Thomas 
efferson  and  Martha  Skelton,  of  the  county 
f  Charles  City,  widow,  for  which  a  license 
I  desired,  then  this  obligation  is  to  be  null 
nd  void ;  otherwise  to  remain  in  full  force. 

"  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Francis  Eppes." 
Indorsed  on  back :  "  Jefferson  to  the  King 
—Bond  of  Marriage  License." 


RESIGNATION. 


Let  nothing  make  thee  sad  or  fretful, 
Or  too  regretful ; 
Be  still ; 

What  God  hath  ordered  must  be  right. 
Then  find  in  it  thine  own  delight, 
Thy  will. 

Why  shouldst  thou  fill  to-day  with  sorrow 
About  to-morrow, 

My  heart ! 
One  watches  all  with  care  most  true, 
Doubt  not  that  He  will  give  thee,  too, 

Thy  part.  ' 

Only  be  steadfast,  never  waver. 
Nor  seek  earth's  favor, 
But  rest ; 

Thou  knowest  what  God  wills  must  be 
For  all  His  creatures,  so  for  thee, 
The  best. 

— Paul  Fleming  (16G9-1610.) 


THE  COMFORTER. 


BY  P.  W.  FABBR. 

Thy  sweetness  hath  betrayed  Thee,  Lord 

Dear  Spirit,  is  it  Thou? 
Deeper  and  deeper  in  my  heart 

I  feel  Thee  nestling  now. 

Oh  !  that  Thou  mightest  stay  with  me  ! 

Or  else  that  I  might  die 
While  heart  and  soul  are  still  subdued 

With  Thy  sweet  mastery  ! 

Thy  home  is  with  the  humble,  Lord ! 

The  simple  are  Thy  rest ; 
Thy  lodging  is  in  childlike  hearts; 

Thou  makest  there  Thy  nest! 

Dear  Comforter  !  Eternal  Love  ! 

If  Thou  wilt  stay  with  me, 
Of  lowly  thoughts  and  holy  ways 

I'll  build  a  nest  for  Thee ! 

Who  made  this  beating  heart  of  mine, 
But  Thou,  my  heavenly  guest? 

Let  no  one  have  it,  then,  but  Thee, 
And  let  it  be  Thy  rest. 


FLOWERS  AND  INSECTS. 

Every  one  knows  how  important  flowers 
are  to  insects ;  every  one  knows  that  bees 
and  butterflies  derive  the  main  part  of  their 
nourishment  from  the  honey  or  pollen  of 
flowers  ;  but  comparatively  few  are  aware,  on 
;he  other  hand,  how  much  the  flowers  them- 
selves are  dependent  on  insects. 

Yet  it  is  not  much  to  say  if  flowers  are 


very  useful  to  insects,  insects,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  in  many  cases  absolutely  necessary 
to  flowers  ;  that  if  insects  have  been  in  some 
respects  modified  aud  adapted  with  a  view  to 
the  acquirement  of  honey  aud  pollen,  flowers, 
on  the  other  hand,  owe  their  scent  and  colors, 
nay,  their  very  existence  in  the  present  form, 
to  insects.  Not  only  have  the  brilliant  colors, 
the  smell  aud  the  honey  of  flowers,  been 
gradually  developed  under  the  action  of  na- 
tural selection  to  encourage  the  visits  of  in- 
sects, but  the  very  arrangement  of  the  colors, 
the  circular  bands  aud  radiating  lines,  the 
form,  size  aod  position  of  the  petals,  are  ar- 
ranged with  reference  to  the  visits  of  insects, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  the  grand 
object  which  renders  these  visits  necessary. 
Thus  the  lines  and  bands  by  which  so  many 
flowers  are  ornamented  have  reference  to  the 
position  of  the  honey ;  and  it  may  be  obser- 
ved that  these  honey  guides  are  absent  in 
night  flowers,  where  they  would  not  show,  and 
would  therefore  be  useless. 

The  pollen,  of  course,  though  very  useful 
to  insects,  is  also  essential  to  the  flower  it- 
self ;  but  the  scent  and  the  honey,  at  least 
in  their  present  development,  are  mainly  use- 
ful to  the  plant  in  securing  the  visits  of  in- 
sects, and  the  honey  also  sometimes  in  caus- 
ing the  pollen  to  adhere  to  the  proboscis  of 
the  insect.  Among  other  obvious  evidences 
that  the  beauty  of  flowers  is  useful  in  conse- 
quence of  its  attracting  insects,  we  may  ad- 
duce those  cases  in  which  transference  of  the 
pollen  is  effected  in  different  manners  in 
nearly  allied  plants,  sometimes  even  in  dif- 
ferent species  belonging  to  the  same  genus. 

Many  flowers  close  their  petals  during  rain, 
which  is  obviously  an  advantage,  since  it  pre- 
vents the  honey  aud  pollen  from  being  spoiled 
or  washed  away.  Everybody,  however,  has 
observed  that  even  in  fine  weather  certain 
flowers  close  at  particular  hours.  This  habit 
of  going  to  sleep  is  surely  very  curious.  Why 
should  flowers  do  so? 

In  animals  we  can  understand  it ;  they  are 
tired  and  require  rest.  But  why  should  flow- 
ers sleep?  Why  should  some  flowers  do  so 
and  not  others?  Moreover,  different  flowers 
keep  different  hours.  The  daisy  opens  at  sun- 
rise and  closes  at  sunset ;  whence  its  name, 
"  day's  eye."  The  dandelion  is  said  to  open 
at  seven  and  close  at  five.  The  "John-go  to- 
bed-at-noou  "  opens  at  four  in  the  morning 
and  closes  at  noon,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  farmers'  boys  are  said  t>  regulate 
their  dinner-time  by  it. 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that  flowers,  which  are 
fertilized  by  night-flying  insects,  would  derive 
no  advantage  from  being  open  by  day  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  those  which  are  fer- 
tilized by  bees  would  gain  nothing  by  beiug 
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open  at  night.  Nay,  it  would  be  a  disadvan- 
tage, because  it  would  render  them  liable  to 
be  robbed  of  their  honey  and  pollen  by  in- 
sects which  are  incapable  of  fertilizing  them. 
I  would  venture  to  suggest,  then,  that  the 
closing  of  flowers  may  have  reference  to  the 
habits  of  insects,  and  it  may  be  observed, 
also,  in  support  of  this,  that  wind-fertilized 
flowers  never  sleep. — Sir  John  Lubbock. 

Dr  Johnson  used  to  say,  "  He  who  waits 
to  do  a  good  deal  of  good  at  once,  will  never 
do  any." 


20th  month 


NOTICES. 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

6th,  Valley,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 


7th  mo 


(Cars  leave 

13th  &  Callowhill  at  8  A.  M.  Ask 
for  round  trip  ticket. 
"      Upper  Dublin,  Pa  ,  3.  P.  M. 
27th.  Skeneateles,  N.  Y.,  11  A.  M. 
27th,  Centredale,  Iowa,  3  P.  M. 
"      West  Nottingham,  Md.,  3 
4th,  Frankford,  Pa  ,  3  P.  M. 
"      Plymouth,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
»      Concord,  Pa  ,  3  P.  M. 


P.  M. 


the  time  in  Factativa,  says  that  the  movement  lasted 
for  three-quarters  of  a  minute.    It  was  also  slightlj 
felt  in  Barranquilla.    The  above  particulars  are  all  T 
we  have  been  able  to  obtain  for  this  mail. 


The  steamship  Vicksburg,  from  Montreal  foi 
Liverpool,  was  sunk  on  the  2d  inst,  by  a  collisior 
with  ice,  and  over  forty  of  those  on  board  perished 
Five  of  the  seamen  of  the  Vicksburg  were  picked 
up  on  the  5th  instant  by  the  steamer  State  of  Geor 
gia,  and  have  arrived  at  New  York. 

Professor  Winlock:,  director  of  the  Observaton  '0 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  died  suddenly  on  the  morning 
of  the  11th  inst.    A  daily  paper  in  noticing  his 
death  says 

Professor  Joseph  Winlock,  whose  sudden  deatl 
occurred  yesterday,  was  a  Kentuckian  by  birth,  an( 
went  to  Cambridge,  Mass  ,  originally  in  charge  o 
the  work  on  the  Nautical  Almanac,  which  was  dom 
there  under  the  direction  of  the  Coast  Survey 
From  that  position  he  was,  in  1866,  appointed  t< 
succeed  Mr.  George  Phillips  Bond,  as  Director  o 
the  Observatory  at  Harvard  College,  and  Phillip: 
Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Professor  of  Geodesy 
His  contributions  to  astronomical  science  wer 
scarcely  surpassed  by  those  of  any  living  American  ^ 
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ITEMS. 

Reports  have  been  received  of  a  terrible  earth 
quake  in  New  Granada.   The  following  information 
is  contained  in  a  letter  dated  at  Salazar,  seven  lea- 
gues from  Cuenta : 

At  11.10  A.M.,  the  18th,  a  severe  earthquake  visi- 
ted this  city  and  region.  In  this  city  a  large  part 
of  the  church  fell,  several  houses  were  destroyed, 
and  some  people  killed.  The  city  of  Cuenta  is  en- 
tirely destroyed,  only  a  few  families  being  paved. 

The  Botica  alemana  (German  drug  store),  was 
set  on  fire  by  a  ball  of  fire  which  was  thrown  out  of 
the  volcano,  which  is  constantly  belching  out  lava. 
This  volcano  has  opened  itself  in  front  of  Santiago, 
in  a  ridge  called  "  El  Alto  de  la  Giracha."  San 
Cayitano  was  destroyed.  Santiago  in  a  large  part. 
In  Gramalate  there  was  great  destruction.  Arbo- 
leda,  Cucucilla  and  San  Cristobal  are  nearly  de- 
stroyed, principally,  the  four  last.  The  population 
of  these  towns  is  estimated  by  a  person  well  ac- 
quainted in  that  region,  more  or  less,  as  follows : — 
San  Cayitano,  4,000 ;  Santiago,  2,000  ;'  Gramalate, 
3,000;  Arboleda,  5,000;  Cucutilla,  5,000;  San  Cris- 
tobal, 16,000.  The  section  of  the  country  above  re- 
ferred to,  embraces  the  regions  around  about  where 
Colombia  and  Venezuela  join,  the  Colombian  portion 
embracing  the  State  of  Santander.  It  is  in  some 
respects  the  most  productive  part  of  this  Republic, 
and  the  coffee  of  this  section  is  famous  all  the  world 
over.  San  Jose  de  Cuenta,  the  city  of  the  most  im- 
portance of  any  in  that  section,  was  situated  on  the 
boundary  of  the  Republic,  lat.  7°  30/,  long.  72°  10/ 
W.,  and  was  founded  by  Juan  de  Marten  in  1534. 

It  was  a  port  of  entry  (if  an  inland  town  can  be 
called  a  "port"),  and  here  was  the  established  cus- 
tom-house. The  population  of  the  city  at  the  time 
of  the  disaster,  is  estimated  at  about  18,000.  It  had 
a  large  commercial  business,  and  was  the  great  de- 
pot for  coffee  and  cocoa  for  shipment,  either  through 
the  Venezuelan  ports  or  down  the  Magdalena  to 
this  city.  This  shock  was  felt  sharply  in  Bogota 
and  adjoining  sections.    A  gentleman  who  was  at 


"  Particularly  in  the  application  of  photograph; 
in  astronomical  observations  his  services  were  val 
uable  and  constant,  and  some  of  the  publication 
of  the  Observatory  under  his  direction  are  of  extra 
ordinary  merit. 

"  On  the  occasion  of  the  total  solar  eclipse  of  1869jjiill 
Professor  Winlock  had  the  principal  charge  of  ob 
servations  made  at  Shelbyville,  in  Kentucky,  an 
handled  himself  the  telescope  of  the  Shelbyvill 
College,  which  once  ranked  third  in  the  Unite 
States.  A  report  of  his  observations  of  that  eclips 
was  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science 
He  also  had  charge  of  the  American  expedition  A 
Spain  for  the  observation  of  the  solar  eclipse 
December  22,  1870." 

The  Levant  Herald  of  the  19th  of  Fifth  montll 
says,  that  the  earthquakes  in  various  parts  of  Asi 
Minor  on  the  3d,  4th  and  5th  of  last  month  wer 
more  severely  fatal  than  the  accounts  hitherto  re 
ceived  justified  it  in  supposing.  "  According  t 
the  Broussa  official  journal,"  adds  the  Levant  Her 
aid,  "  the  destruction  of  life  and  property  in  som 
of  the  inland  divisions  of  that  province  was  con 
siderable.''  The  village  of  Sheikli,  in  the  district  c 
Kara-Hissan,  had,  out  of  320  houses,  200  levele 
with  the  ground,  and  100  so  much  shattered  as  t 
become  uninhabitable.  Thirty-one  persons  wer| 
killed  outright  in  this  village,  and  seventeen  mor 
or  less  injured.  At  Tchoril  285  dwellings  were  de 
stroyed  out  of  300  ;  130  people  were  killed  and  17 
wounded.  Other  villages,  not  mentioned,  by  th 
Turkish  journal,  suffered  in  proportion.  The  tott 
number  of  lives  lost  in  the  different  localities  wber 
the  shocks  proved  destructive  is  not  yet  official! 
known." 

The  Report  on  the  Government  Prisons  of  Eng 
land,  states  that  the  decrease  in  crime  which  coir 
menced  in  1870  continued  through  the  year  1873,  i 
which  period  crime  was  at  a  lower  ebb  than  in  an 
year  during  the  present  generation.  There  wei 
8,340  men  and  1,156  women  in  prison  at  the  close < 
the  year.  The  decrease  in  crime  is  ascribed  to  tl 
systematic  efforts  made  in  recent  years  to  teach  coi 
victs  useful  trades  while  they  are  in  prison,  and 
the  aid  tbey  receive  from  prison  associations  in  the 
efforts  to  lead  honest  lives  after  having  been  r 
leased. 
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"take  past  hold  op  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  SHE  I3  THY 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF 
WILLIAM  DORSEY. 

(Continued  from  page  259.) 

"  Sixth  month  2d,  1868.— The  Yearly  Meet- 
ing held  last  month  was  deeply  interesting  in 
its  character,  and  I  think  marked  an  era  of 
progress  in  our  beloved  Society,  highly  en- 
couraging in  its  tone:  Among  the  dear  Friends 
from  a  distance  was  Samuel  M.  Janney,  ac- 
companied by  his  brother  Asa.  Samuel  is  a 
warm  and  efficient  advocate  of  the  movement, 
new  amongst  our  friends,  in  First-day  schools 
for  children,  seeking  to  draw  them  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Scriptures  and  our  religious  testi- 
monies. Friends  were  here  as  delegates  from 
other  Yearly  Meetings,  representing  the  feel 
ing  awakened  upon  this  deeply-important  sub- 
ject. The  work  is  well  begun,  and,  although 
not  without  opposition,  we  hope  will  go  on  in 
the  right  way. 

"T  desire  we  may  embrace  the  opposition 
as  a  caution  that  will  lead  us  to  examine  our 
foundation,  and  see  that  it  is  in  the  Truth  and 
not  in  the  righteousness  of  self.  We  were  all 
refreshed  together,  and  a  sweet  feeling  of  peace 
rests  upon  the  mind  since  the  parting  at  the 
close. 

"Sixth  month  22 A— I  have  been  to  Sandy 
Spring,  Md.,  and  returned  one  week  ago.  We 
had  a  charming  visit  there.  Remaining  ten 
days,  I  had  large  opportunity  with  Friends  in 
their  religious  meetings.     Attended  Select 
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Meeting  Seventh-day.  On  First-day  a  very 
large  gathering  for  Divine  worship.  On  Se- 
cond-day morning,  previous  to  Quarterly 
Meeting,  another  large  meeting,  and  also  the 
following  First  day. 

"  I  felt  drawn  to  them  by  the  bonds  of  love 
though  poor  in  Spirit,  and  I  was  led  to  bear^ 
testimony  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  accord- 
ing  to  the  ability  given. 

"The  testimony  to  a  free  gospel  ministry 
and  to  free  seats  in  a  place  of  worship,  brought 
me  into  close  conflict  with  some  spirits  educa- 
ted in  the  church  systems  of  the  day, 
This  I  cannot  help,  surely  the  Gospel  ol 
Christ  should  not  and  cannot  be  restricted  by 
man,  and  no  man  should  manipulate  it  for  the 
gratification  of  his  own  vain  ambition,  or  b 
compel  the  acceptance  of  his  forms  and  tradi- 
tions. '  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give.' 
The  waters  of  life  are  free,  and  certainly  to 
be  had  without  paying  man  for  them.  The 
servant  of  Christ  should  hand  forth  that  which 
his  Master  supplies,  without  taxing  the  poor 
or  the  rich  for  the  Mammon  of  this  world  in 
exchange.  We  have  the  call  on  all  sides  to 
*  come  to  Jesus  ;'  well  may  the  poor  ask,  Is  thst 
house  where  the  seats  are  sold  for  money  the 
place  to  find  Him  ?  No !  my  poor  pilgrim 
brother ;  if  it  be  thy  happy  lot  to  find  Him  it 
will  be  in  thy  own  heart,  and  there  thou  must 
find  Him,  except  thou  be  reprobate.  Search 
thou  within  thee  and  pray,  and  as  thou  rests 
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in  patience  and  humility  thou  wilt  hear  the 
loving  voice  of  the  Shepherd  of  Souls  crying 
'Open  unto  me,'  &c. 

"Yesterday  was  the  day  of  our  Circular 
Meeting  at  the  Valley  Meeting-house,  four 
miles  from  Norristown,  and  I  drove  up  in  the 
morning,  took  dinner  at  our  kind  friends  Jos- 
eph and  Ellen  Walkers,  and  attended  the 
meeting  at  3  P.  M.  George  Truman  was  there, 
and  gave  us  a  call  to  the  power  of  salvation, 
now  given  to  all.  The  bread  is  to  be  daily 
prayed  for  and  daily  received  ;  and  as  we  live 
a  pure  life  daily,  which  we  shall  if  made  par- 
takers of  this  bread  of  life,  we  shall  arise  and 
ascend  higher  and  higher  in  the  scale  of  be- 
ing until  lost  in  the  Divine  life. 

"My  mind  was  forcibly  impressed  with  the 
iafinite  blessing  of  the  outward  manifestation 
of  God  in  the  flesh  in  the  person  of  His  dear 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  whilst  the  call  is 
now  to  obey  the  revealed  will  of  God  to  us — 
a  doctrine  which  Jesus  emphatically  taught — 
we  behold  upon  the  recorded  page  of  the  Bi- 
ble, the  high  type  of  holiness  to  which  this 
obedience  will  lead  every  one  that  believes 
with  a  true  and  vital  faith  in  God  and  His 
dear  Son.  The  power  now  felt  is  the  same  that 
then  shone  in  such  glorious  splendor. 

"God  is  one ;  His  dispensations  or  manifes- 
tations are  one ;  and  His  children  have  no 
need  to  call  away  from  that  as  useless  which 
He  has  in  mercy  been  pleased  to  consider  as 
of  need  to  man.  There  are  many  to  whom 
the  record  of  the  past  is  of  great  value,  al- 
though some  may  affect  to  think  otherwise. 
Indeed,  may  I  not  say,  all  will  find,  if  they 
are  humble  enough,  that  all  the  manifestations 
of  God's  providence  are  adapted,  one  after  an- 
other, to  their  religious  progress  in  life.  We 
.should  be  careful  not  to  lightly  value  in  age 
that  which  supported  the  tottering  steps  of 
childhood. 

"Sixth  month  24th,  1868. — Yesterday  morn- 
ing attended  the  funeral  of  a  little  daughter 
of  one  of  my  friends.  The  day  was  bright 
and  beautiful.  There  lay  the  lifeless  form  of 
the  loved  one,  her  spirit  forever  with  her 
Father  in  Heaven — innocence  ever  beholding 
His  face. 

"The  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  was  at  the 
funeral  of  an  old  friend.  Surely  it  is  better 
to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning  than  to  the 
house  of  feasting.  The  sympathies  of  the 
heart  went  forth  in  utterance  on  both  these 
solemn  occasions,  calling  to  mind  the  grat- 
itude we  owe  to  God  for  His  blessed  prom- 
ises and  infinite  mercies.  Christ,  the  given 
power  of  God  for  our  salvation,  calling  now 
as  when  in  the  flesh  to  those  that  labor  and 
are  heavy  laden  to  come  unto  Him,  promis- 
ing rest  unto  their  souls ;  fulfilling  the  holy 
offices  of  consolation  to  the  afflicted  now,  as 


surely  a3  then,  to  all  whose  faith  is  of  that 
spiritual  character  which  pleases  God. 

"Sixth  month  28th,  1868. — First-day.  Just 
one  of  those  lovely  days  of  rest  that  attune 
the  heart  to  praise.  Had  a  very  interesting 
meeting ;  a  Friend  from  Ireland,  one  of  the 
anti-slavery  men  of  Dublin,  whose  sympa- 
thies were  with  us  in  the  struggle,  was  pres- 
ent. He  is  on  a  visit  to  this  country  to  see 
the  people. 

"  I  had  invited  a  young  colored  man,  who 
is  a  Methodist  minister,  from  Washing  i  on, 
Beaufort  county,  N.  C,  to  be  with  us.  He  is 
North  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  to 
save  from  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  a  meeting- 
house and  land  belonging  to  his  congregation. 
The  house  was  built  before  the  war,  and 
mortgaged.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  I 
stated  his  case,  in  a  brief  manner,  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  when  Laz- 
arus desired  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  the 
rich  man's  table.  Then  the  man  himself 
spoke  a  few  words  in  response  to  questions 
asked  him,  and  the  hearts  of  the  people  re- 
sponded nobly  to  the  appeal.  One  hundred 
and  seventy-two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  were 
raised  on  the  spot.  By  a  little  exertion  next 
day  the  amount  was  increased  to  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety  dollars,  and  he  went  home 
rejoicing,  hoping  by  using  the  money  judi- 
ciously, to  save  the  meeting-house. 

"During  Eighth  month  we  made  our  usual 
visit  to  Bedford  Springs,  and  one  First  day  I 
spent  at  Danning's  Creek.  In  the  morning 
attended  the  First-day  school  of  about  sixty 
children,  was'  much  interested,  and  rejoiced 
at  the  interest  manifested  in  this  cause.  At 
the  close  I  addressed  them  in  encouraging 
language. 

''After  a  recess  of  fifteen  minutes,  meeting 
gathered.  I  felt  poor  and  empty,  and  the 
parable  of  the  empty  vessels  at  the  wedding 
in  Cana  of  Galilee  presented,  upon  which  I 
was  led  to  show  how  we  should  come  together 
to  public  divine  worship  as  empty  vessels,  if 
so  we  may  be  filled  to  the  glory  and  honor  of 
God.  I  trust,  may  I  not  say  I  believe,  that 
ihe  love  of  God  was  in  mercy  spread  above 
us  as  a  canopy,  ami  filled  our  hearts  as  from 
the  eternal  fountain. 

"  On  the  last  First-day  of  our  stay  at  the 
Springs  I  held  a  meeting  in  the  Methodist 
meeting  house  at  Bedford,  at  the  solicitation 
of  some  of  my  Methodist  friends.  I  felt  more 
than  a  willingness  to  accept  the  kind  offer 
made  by  them.  The  minister  with  many  of 
his  cougregation  had  ^one  to  a  camp-meeting, 
but  by  degrees  the  house  became  pretty  well 
filhd  with  people,  and  we  had  a  good  meeting. 
After  sitting  some  time  in  silence,  whilst  some 
were  still  coming,  one  of  the  Methodist  peo- 
ple sang  the  lovely  hymn, 
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<L  1  On,  for  a  thousand  tongues  to  sing  my  dear  Re- 
deemer's praise  ! 7 

<:At  the  conclusion  I  felt  it  right  to  rise 
with  the  text  of  Scripture  as  uttered  by  Jesus 
Christ  before  Pilate,  '  My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world.'  A  fruitful  theme,  indeed !  What 
kingdom  do  we  belong  to,  calling  ourselves 
Christians?  The  name  alone  does  not  give 
us  a  claim  to  discipleship.  The  hour  was 
spent  in  exhortation  for  critical  self  examina- 
tion whether  we  are  living  Christ  in  such  a 
way  as  to  entitle  us  to  acceptance  with  Him, 
or  is  this  condemnation  applicable,  '  Why  do 
ye  call  Me  Lord,  and  do  not  the  things  that 
I  I  say  unto  you  ? '  The  sweetness  of  the  Di- 
vine presence  appeared  to  pervade  the  place, 
and  at  the  close  my  heart  was  so  lifted  up  with 
gratitude,  thatl  knelt  in  supplication  for  Di- 
vine blessing  that  it  might  be  known  to  each 
of  us  and  rest  upon  us. 

>  "  In  the  afternoon  I  participated  in  a  meet- 
ing held  in  the  Pavilion,  for  the  colored  serv- 
ants The  Presbyterian  and  Quaker  Societies, 
if  they  are  partakers  of  the  Bread  of  Life, 
■should  together  teach  the  words  of  blessed- 

\     ness.    There  was  no  want  of  harmony  of  feel- 
!  ing,  and  we  separated  under  the  influence  of 
good,  I  humbly  trust. 

"The  following  Fourth  day  we  left  our 

'  I  mountain  rest  for  the  toil  and  conflict  of  life 

I    in  the  city. 

"  The  first  First-day  in  Ninth  month  I  was 
at  Reading,  ia  company  with  my  dear  friend 

'    Deborah  F.  Wharton,  in  attendance  upon  the 

E  opening  of  their  new  stone  meeting  house. 
In  the  morning  the  house  was  well  filled,  but 
in  the  afternoon  it  was  packed,  and  many 

'  j  left,  unable  to  get  seats.    It  was  a  great  re- 
j  sponsibility,  and  I  felt  it  press  weightily  upon 

5  my  mind. 

I  arose  in  the  afternoon  with  the  language 
?     of  ancient  prophesy,  'And  in  Him  shall  the 
!  Gentiles  trust,'  and  preached,  as  ability  was 
rf  |  given,  Christ  as  manifest  in  the  flesh  and  in- 
,    wardly  revealed  to  the  children  of  men.  The 

I  freedom  of  the  Gospel  is  not  limited  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  sex  or  sect.    Our  mothers, 

e  ;  wives  and  sisters  are  as  capable  of  receiving 

II  Divine  commission  and  proclaiming  the  tid- 
ings of  great  joy  to  all  people  as  are  our  own 

6  [  sex.  Man  has  no  right  to  exclusive  claim  to 
il  I  preach  the  Gospel ;  his  commission  comes 
v\  from  on  high,  and  is  not  the  gift  of  mortals. 

"  The  meeting  was  quiet  and  attentive.  D. 
rf  F.  W.  followed  in  a  short  and  impressive  dis- 
1  course,  and  we  separated  uader  a  sense  of 
jj     heavenly  love. 

"  First-day,  I  was  at  Wilmington,  Del. ; 
>'     went  on  Seventh-day  morning,  to  attend  a 
6     First-day  School  Conference.    Two  sessions 
of  deep  interest.    Oh  !  how  I  rejoice  to  see 
the  young  coming  forward  in  the  good  work! 


Pray  ye  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  He  send 
forth  more  laborers ! 

"First-day  wa3  perfect  autumn  weather; 
its  richly  and  many-colored  garments  decked 
nature  in  glory,  and  our  hearts  sang  praise  in 
harmony  to  the  beauteous  scene.  'My  dear 
and  valued  friend  S.  M.  Janney  was  with  us. 
At  meeting  in  the  morning  I  listened  with 
delight  to  his  clear  testimony  to  faith  in 
Christ.  Mary  S.  Lippincott  also  bore  a  faith 
ful  testimony,  as  did  Elizabeth  Paxsjn.  After 
which  my  spirit  was  bowed  in  prayer  to  our 
Father  in  Heaven,  that  His  blessing  might 
rest  upon  us ;  and,  seeing  that  the  fields  were 
white  unto  harvest  and  the  laborers  few,  Be 
would  send  forth  more  laborers. 

"Baltimore,  First-day. — Took  tea  at  my 
dear  old  friend  John  Needle's,  then  atteii  1 
evening  meeting.  The  subject  of  the  atone- 
ment opened  upon  my  mind  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  I  gave  expression  to  the  views  pre- 
sented. I  showed  that,  whilst  we  rest  not 
upon  the  outward  material  blood  as  appeas- 
ing the  wrath  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  we  do 
rest  upon  the  life  of  Christ  in  the  soul,  recon- 
ciling us  to  a  God  of  love.  He  being  love, 
is  unchangeably  love  ;  and  He  so  loved  the 
world,  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son, 
that  all  who  believe  on  Him  shall  have 
everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  perish.  Jeeui 
clearly  showed  that  faith  or  belief  in  Him 
leads  to  opening  the  door  of  our  hearts  to 
Him  who  standeth  knocking,  permitting 
Him  to  enter  and  reign  supreme,  thus  mak- 
ing us  at  one  with  the  Eternal  One,  accom- 
plishing the  work  of  the  soul's  salvation  in 
each  for  each. 

" First  month  11th,  1869— At  Trenton. 
They  had  given  notice  of  the  meeting  on 
First-day  in  the  papers  of  Trenton,  and  the 
house  was  filled.  It  was,  I  believe,  a  true 
concern  I  had  long  felt  on  my  mind  to  visit 
that  meeting.  The  day  opened  beautifully 
bright  and  clear.  The  Truth,  as  it  is  in  .1  mis. 
being  the  standard,  my  mind  was  led  to  call 
the  people  away  from  all  others.  The  origin 
of  sin  is  within  the  heart  or  mind  of  man, 
just  where  Adam  found  it,  and  is  the  growth 
of  disobedience  to  the  commands  of  God. 
The  great  teaching  of  Christ,  as  God  mani- 
fest in  the  flesh,  is  by  precept  and  example  a 
life  of  holmes?,  and  no  belief  in  Him  is  effec- 
tual in  redeeming  the  soul  from  the  power  of 
Satan  but  that  which  leads  to  a  faith  which 
works  by  love  and  purifies  the  heart.  This 
being  the  object  of  His  Divine  niissiou,  the 
outward  manifestation  was  that  which  was 
for  ages  heralded  by  prophesy,  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  by  the  overshadowing  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  clearly  portraying  in  His 
brier"  but  mighty  course  the  great  law  of  self- 
sacrifice,   upon  which   rests  the  Christian 
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character,  or  upon  which  the  true  Christian 
character  can  rest.  The  life,  suffering,  death 
and  resurrection  are  a  wonderful  type  of  the 
experience  of  the  devoted  and  humble  fol- 
lower of  the  Cross.  '  The  Lamb  of  God,  which 
taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world,'  in  each 
one  by  His  life  and  power,  when  we  permit 
Him  to  enter  into  our  hearts  and  reign  su- 
preme. '  The  Lord  of  lords,  and  King  of 
kings,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  we  His  subjects'. 

"Our  testimony  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
Truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  the  freedom  of 
the  GospeJ,  were  thoroughly  dwelt  upon. 
These  were  contrasted  with  the  gaiety,  lux- 
ury and  extravagance  of  the  so-called  Chris- 
tian sects  of  our  day.  The  magnificent  tem- 
ples, the  work  of  men's  hands,  called  the 
houses  of  God,  where  the  seats  are  sold  for 
Mammon,  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  Scripture, 
forbidding  distinctions  on  account  of  wealth, 
fine  clothing  and  goodly  apparel.  If  they 
who  profess  Christ  had  more  of  His  Spirit, 
the  Gospel  would  be  published  as  freely  to 
the  poor  now  as  was  done  by  Him  and  His 
disciples  who  taught  in  His  name.  The  true- 
and  only  temple  of  God  being  in  man,  with 
the  humble  and  contrite  one,  who  trembles  at 
His  word.  This  temple  man  may  sell  all  the 
possessions  in  this  world  to  decorate.  The 
pearl  of  value  only  shines  there  in  purity  and 
holy  light. 

"  The  atonement  of  man  with  God  through 
Christ's  life  in  the  soul,  was  dwelt  upon,  in 
distinction  with  the  outward  views  of  the 
vicarious  atonement,  showing  how  this  was 
the  means  by  which  we  must  all  center  into 
the  oneness  with  God,  He  being  one  and  eter- 
nally the  same. 

"  Christ,  as  the  Saviour,  God  manifested  in 
the  flesh,  which  flesh  has  long  since  passed 
away,  now  cometh  in  Spirit  to  save  all  who 
believe  in  Him,  all  who  now  accept  and  do 
not  reject  Him." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
GENESEE  YEARLY  MEETING 
HELD  AT  PICKERING,  CANADA. 

We  reached  Rochester  at  a  little  past*  5 
P.  M.,  on  the  11th  inst.,  and  found  that  quite 
a  company  of  Friends  had  already  arrived 
from  various  points  and  were  waiting  in  the 
spacious  depot.  It  was  not  long  before  we 
recognized  the  faces  of  Friends  whom  we  had 
met  on  many  previous  occasions.  The  inter- 
( hange  of  cordial  greetings  and  introductions 
made  us  feel  that  we  were  no  longer  strangers. 
We  found  that  all  the  arrangements  neces 
-  sary  had  been  perfected  for  crossing  into 
Canada.  A  short  ride  on  the  cars  conveyed 
us  to  Charlotte,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Genesee 
river,  where  we  found  the  little  steamer  Norse- 


man waiting  at  the  wharf.  State-r«oms  or 
berths  were  secured,  and  we  steamed  out  on 
the  tranquil  bosom  of  Ontario,  in  the  bright 
moonlight,  enjoying  the  quiet  beauty  of  sky 
and  lake.  Clouds  were  gathering,  however,, 
and  the  wind  blew  so  cold  that  we  were  glad 
to  retire.  Something  past  midnight  we  awoke 
to  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  violent 
thunder-storm.  Before  we  reached  the  land- 
ing at  Whitby,  the  storm  was  over,  but  the 
temperature  had  fallen  so  low  as  to  make  all 
our  heavy  wraps  a  necessity.  The  passengers 
were  detained  a  half  hour  or  more  waiting 
the  arrival  of  the  custom-house  officials  ;  we 
had  reached  the  shore  of  a  foreign  power  and 
must  pass  inspection. 

Carriages  and  vehicles  of  all  descriptions* 
and  in  abundance  were  waiting  for  us,  and, 
without  further  delay,  we  were  conveyed  to 
our  several  places  of  entertainment,  the  most 
liberal  and  unbounded  hospitality  being  ex- 
tended towards  us. 

There  are  nine  composing  the  First-day 
School  General  Conference  Delegation,  viz.  : 
two  from  Ohio,  two  from  New  York  Yearly 
Meeting  and  our  party  of  five  from  Philadel- 
phia Yearly  Meeting.  We  are  comfortably 
quartered  in  a  commodious  farm-house,  only  a> 
trifling  walk  from  the  meeting-house,  and  op- 
posite the  old  homestea.d  of  Nicholas  and 
Margaret  Brown,  now  occupied  by  one  off  the 
sons. 

On  Seventh-day  morning  the  Meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders  was  held,  and  was  be- 
lieved to  be  a  favored  opportunity.  In  the 
afternoon,  the-  Executive  Committee  of  the 
General  Conference  held  its  meeting.  An  in- 
vitation was  extended  to  Friends,  at  their 
morning  session,  to  meet  with  us,  which  a 
large  number  accepted,  and,  when  we  began 
our  business,  we  were  gratified  to  find  the  end 
of  the  meeting-house  in  which  we  had  gath- 
ered quite  well  filled.  An  explanation  of  the 
designs  and  workings  of  the  Conference  was 
made,  and,  we  believe,  the  meeting  was  well 
appreciated.  The  way  is  more  open  before  us 
than  we  had  expected  to  find  it,  for  which 
our  hearts  are  lifted  up  in  thankfulness. 

On  First  day  morning  the  large  meeting- 
house was  entirely  filled.  It  is  capable  of 
seating,  comfortably,  about  550  persons. 
There  must  have  been  between  six  and  seven 
hundred  in  attendance.  They  were  very  near 
an  hour  in  gathering.  The  presence  of  the 
young  was  a  very  noticeable  feature,  many  of 
the  younger  mothers  bringing  their  infants 
and  children  of  all  sizes.  The  quiet  and  good 
order  that  prevailed  was  worthy  of  special 
notice  ;  no  one  seemed  to  be  the  least  disturbed 
by  the  cooing  of  the  little  ones,  and  it  did 
seem  as  if  we  were  transported  back  to  the 
time  of  the  sojourn  of  Jesus  among  men, 
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when  the  little  children  were  brought,  that  i 
they  might  receive  His  blessing.  Blessing  on  ] 
their  precious  innocent  heads — "  of  such  is  I 
the  kingdom  of  heaven."    Able  and  argu- 
mentative discourses  were  delivered  by  Sun-  i 
derland  P.  Gardner  and  Stimenson  Powell,  , 
which  were  listened  to  with  profound  atten-  : 
tion.    An  appointed  meeting  was  held  in  the 
afternoon,  in  which  J.  J.  Cornell  spoke  at 
length  and  with  much  persuasive  force.  It 
seemed  a  fitting  conclusion  to  the  morning 
service,  and  gave  evidence  that,  when  the 
L/ord's  servants  stand  in  their  several  allot- 
ments, each  at  the  post  of  duty,  the  work 
goes  on  to  its  fulfillment  and  to  the  honor  of 
Him  whom  we  profess  to  serve.    A  short  and 
-earnest  supplication  closed  the  opportunity. 

On  Second  day  the  business  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  was  entered  upon,  with  an  average 
attendance  on  the  part  of  the  men,  but  a 
smaller  number  of  women  than  usual.  In 
both  branches  the  business  usually  entered 
upon  at  the  opening  of  the  meeting  was  trans- 
acted. S.  Powell  and  his  companion  J. 
Pierce  are  the  only  visiting  Friends  with 
minutes.  Most  of  the  Representatives  were 
present. 

The  sympathies  of  women's  branch  were 
called  forth  by  the  reading  of  a  brief  note 
from  the  Clerk,  whose  sudden  bereavement  at 
the  late  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  unfitted 
her  for  fulfilling  the  duties  of  her  appoint- 
ment. Mary  Peckham  was  selected  to  fill 
her  place.  The  subject  of  posture  in  time  of 
public  prayer  was  introduced  from  Farming- 
ton  Quarter,  that  body  having  united  in  re- 
commending uniformity,  and  that  all  keep 
their  seats.  Much  expression  was  called  forth 
In  the  women's  branch,  from  all  parts  of  the 
gathering,  and  a  deep,  reverent  feeling  per- 
vaded the  meeting,  during  the  consideration 
of  the  subject,  many  fearing  to  make  any 
change  or  enjoin  a  conformity,  believing  it 
best  to  leave  each  to  decide  what  is  individu- 
ally required.  A  Joint  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  further  consider  the  question. 

A  change  in  the  place  of  holding  the  fall 
•Quarter  of  Farmington  was  reported  and  ap- 
proved. Hereafter  that  Quarter  will  meet  at 
Mendon.  The  Epistles  from  corresponding 
Yearly  Meetings  were  all  read,  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  essay  answers  ;  also  to 
assist  the  clerks  in  gathering  up  the  exercises. 
Several  precious  testimonies  from  the  mothers 
were  handed  forth.  Those  assembled  were 
exhorted  to  be  engaged  to  enter  aright  upon 
the  business  for  which  we  had  met— draw 
near  to  the  Father  and  He  will  draw  near  to 
us  and  enable  us  to  labor  in  the  Church  mil- 
itant, and  to  improve  the  talents  which  He 
lias  committed  to  our  keeping. 

The  precious  silence  under  which  the  meet- 


ing gathered  was  felt  to  be  like  the  dew  of 
heaven,  preparing  the  hearts  of  those  present 
to  do  the  work. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Indian  Committee  held 
a  meeting  at  which  the  report  of  the  Prieodl 
J.  and  M.  Peckham,  who  have  just  returned 
from  the  Santee  Agency,  was  read  and  other 
business  transacted.  The  report  gives  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  affairs  at  that  Agency, 
and  contains  much  valuable  and  interesting 
information. 

The  meeting  holds  but  one  session  a  day, 
beginning  at  11  A.  M.  and  lasting  about  three 
hours.  The  house  in  which  it  is  held  is  a 
long  frame  building,  with  an  oval  ceiling, 
and  arranged  so  that  it  can  be  divided,  by 
sliding  partitions,  into  three  rooms.  It  is 
built  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  grassy  lawn,  over- 
looking a  broad  extent  of  undulating  country. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  section, 
abounding  in  the  sweet  perfumes  of  apple- 
orchards,  lilac-clumps  and  all  the  fragrance 
of  spring  beauty.  To  some  of  us,  it  will  be 
reme  nbered  as  the  land  of  lilacs.  There  can 
be  no  finer  grazing  country  on  the  continent. 
Rich  and  luxuriant  pastures  feast  the  eye 
and  fulfill  the  expectation  of  the  farmer.  The 
butter  deserves  the  appellation  of  "gilt  edged," 
which  some  of  the  fancy  dairymen,  near  our 
large  cities,  like  to  prefix  to  the  production 
of  their  dairies.  The  farm  houses  are  large, 
and  the  hearts  of  their  owners  overflow  with 
genuine  hospitality. 

Our  delegation  (all  strangers),  with  not  a 
conforming,  plain  representative  among  us, 
have  been  mo3t  cordially  received,  though 
with  not  a  single  credential,  except  our  First- 
day  School  documents,  to  establish  any  claim 
to  their  favor  or  attention.  We  sadly  miss 
the  endorsement  that  the  company  of  our  dear 
mother  in  Israel,  Mary  S.  Lippiucott,  would 
have  been  to  us,  and  are  made  to  feel  deeply 
grateful  that,  coming  among  them  with  so 
little  to  commend  us,  we  have  been  receive  1 
with  open  hands,  as  well-beloved  brethren 
and  sisters. 

Owing  to  the  Indian  Committee  having  de- 
cided upon  holding  their  meeting  on  Second- 
day  afternoon,  it  was  agreed  that  the  First- 
day  School  General  Conference  should  meet 
on  Third-day,  at  4  o'clock.    There  is  every 
prospect  of  a  large  meeting.    Delegates  from 
Yonge  street,  with  a  report  of  their  school, 
i  will  add  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion, 
s      The  weather  continues  fine,  the  air  cool  and 
bracing.     Thin  scales  of  ice  were  formed 
around  the  wells  on  First-day  morning.  D.ih- 
.  lias  and  tender  house-plants  in  exposed  situ- 
•  ations  were  much  injured  by  the  frost.  The 
s  spring  is  unusually  backward,  but  there  has 
been  no  lack  of  rain  on  this  side  of  the  lake, 
-  and  the  luxuriant  greenness  of  everything, 
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even  to  the  very  roadsides,  is  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  dry  and  parched  condition  of  our 
own  section.  L.  J.  Roberts. 

Pickering,  Ontario,  Sixth  mo.  15th. 

 »—*•►—•  

From  Friends'  Quarterly  Examiner. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  QUERIES. 

(Continued  from  page  263.) 

In  1690  the  decease  of  George  Fox  took 
place,  and  four  years  afterwards,  viz.,  in  1694, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  following  eight  ques- 
tions should  be  annually  answered  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting : 

"I.  What  present  prisoners  there  are. 

"  II.  How  many  discharged  since  last  year, 
and  when. 

"  III.  How  many  died  prisoners. 

"  IV.  How  many  public  Friends  died. 

"  V.  How  many  meeting-houses  built,  and 
what  meetings  settled. 

"  VI.  How  truth  prospers  in  Friends'  fam- 
ilies ;  and  former  advices, — relating  to  godly 
care  for  the  good  education  of  their  children 
in  the  way  of  truth,  and  plainness  of  habit, 
speech,  &c, — practised. 

"VII.  And  what  signal  judgments  have 
come  upon  persecutors." 

In  1696,  the  foregoing  were  slightly  mod- 
ified, but  the  good  mystic  number  of  seven 
remained  unaltered.  These  additional  Queries 
are  of  interesting  historical  value  as  evidences 
that  the  relaxation  of  religious  disabilities 
and  the  comparative  cessation  of  persecution 
following  upon  the  Revolution  of  1688  was 
leading,  firstly,  to  the  numerous  discharge 
from  prison  of  the  sufferers  for  conscience' 
sake  ;  secondly,  to  the  building  of  meeting- 
places  for  public  worship  (the  law  now  per- 
mitting such  to  be  built  and  owned  by 
Friends) ;  thirdly,  that  they  now  had  time  to 
turn  their  special  attention  to  the  education 
of  the  children. 

Li  1700,  Friends  were  "advised  to  bring 
brief  and  direct  answers  in  writing  to  six  of 
the  seven  questions,  leaving  it  to  Benjamin 
Bealing  (the  Clerk  to  the  Yearly  Meeting)  to 
add  what  several  judgments  had  come  upon 
persecutors."  In  1701,  this  record  was  wholly 
discontinued,  probably  because  the  fierceness 
of  their  opponents  had  lessened  with  their 
lack  of  power  to  persecute.  It  would  seem 
that  Friends,  in  common  with  many  others 
of  that  day,  as  well  as  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  participated  in  the  feeling  that  those 
upon  whom  any  solemn  calamity  fell  (as  once 
in  the  days  of  Siloam's  tower)  were  the  vic- 
tims of  direct  judgment  from  heaven. 

In  1708,  the  questions  increase  two ;  one 
new  one  being, "  How  are  the  poor  Friends 
among  you  taken  care  of?"  and  the  other, 
"  How  the  several  advices  of  this  Meeting 
have  been  put  in  pactice,  and  particularly 


that  against  receiving  and  paying  tythes?"" 
This  would  seem  to  have  been  the  first  ques- 
tion requiring  an  answer  concerning  the  per- 
sonal conduct  of  those  to  whom  the  Yearly 
Meeting  had  given  advice ;  the  first  intima- 
tion of  a  direct  report  from  the  Quarterly 
Meetings  concerning  the  consistency  of  their 
individual  members. 

In  1706,  it.  provides  that  "  for  the  more 
ease  thereof,  and  the  despatch  of  business,  an- 
swers be  sent  up  in  writing,  by  faithful  and 
understanding  Friends,  yet  not  to  limit  any 
from  giving  a  lively  verbal  account." 

Passing  over  a  few  minor  alterations  in 
1720  and  1721,  we  come  to  1723.  It  would 
seem  that  at  this  period  there  was  an  in- 
creasing laxity  in  the  conduct  of  many,  and 
that  not  a  few  cases  had  arisen  of  connivance 
at  defrauding  the  public  revenue.  To  check 
this  disorder,  a  new  Query  was  instituted  as> 
follows  : 

"  Do  your  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meet- 
ings take  care  to  see  that  none  under  our 
profession  defraud  the  king  of  any  of  his  cus- 
toms, duties  or  excise,  or  in  anywise  encour- 
age the  running  of  goods,  by  buying,  or  vend- 
ing such  goods ;  and  do  they  severely  repre- 
hend and  testify  against  all  such  offenders; 
and  their  unwarrantable,  clandestine  and  un- 
lawful practices?" 

We  are  not  aware  of  the  result  of  this 
forcible  protest  against  smuggling,  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  defections  must  have  been 
very  considerable  to  need  such  a  strong  repri- 
mand to  all  the  Quarterly  Meetings.  It  is 
noticeable,  also,  that  the  first  use  of  the  word 
"  Query "  occurs  at  this  time,  showing  that 
the  system  of  questions  was  now  crystallizing; 
into  a  formal  part  of  the  Discipline. 

In  1725,  we  have  another  slight  but  very 
significant  change  in  the  form  of  the  question 
concerning  trie  prosperity  of  truth.  Holding,, 
as  the  first  generation  of  Friends  unquestion- 
ably did,  that  their  views  would  become 
world-wide,  the  question,  "  How  truth  pros- 
pers," included  all  within  as  well  as  without 
the  fold,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  early  pioneers- 
of  Friends  was  as  much  on  behalf  of  the  one 
class  as  the  other.  But  fifty  years'  experience 
had  led  many  to  doubt  the  possibility  of"  all 
the  world  turnirg  Quakers,"  and  they  now 
looked  increasingly  to  their  own  members,, 
building  up  from  within,  and  we  fear  it  must 
also  be  said,  cfecreasingly  to  gathering  from 
without.  How  pertinent  in  this  aspect  of 
affairs  does  the  following  minute  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  1725  stand  out : 

"  This  meeting,  taking  into  consideration 
the  form  of  the  Sixth  Query,  agrees  that  in- 
stead of  the  words,  1  How  doth  truth  prosper/ 
these  words  begin  that  question,  viz. :  'How 
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do  Friends  prosper  in  the  truth,  and  doth  any 
convincement  appear  since  last  year.'  " 

How  noteworthy,  too,  it  is,  that  while  in 
1676,  the  record  was,  "  What  Friends  re- 
ceived them  and  their  message,"  the  inquiry 
has  in  1725  dwindled  down  into,  "  Doth  any 
convincement  appear  since  last  year." 

A  lull  of  ten  year3  now  occurs,  and,  in 
1735,  we  have  again  the  care  of  their  own 
poor  prominently  brought  out  in  an  alteration 
of  the  Eighth  Queey,  as  follows  :  "  How  are 
the  poor  amongst  you  provided  for,  and  what 
care  is  taken  for  the  education  of  their  off- 
spring." 

Some  slight  variations  were  made  from 
time  to  time  until  1742,  when  they  were  re- 
vised by  direction  of  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  expanded  into  eleven,  which  were  then 
denominated  "  Yearly  Meeting's  Queries." 
In  addition  to  the  first  five  of  the  former  ones, 
which  were  re-adopted,  we  now  find  the  fol- 
lowing six  : 

VI.  What  is  the  state  of  your  meeting  ?  Is 
there  any  growth  in  the  truth  ?  And  doth 
any  convincement  appear  since  last  year? 
And  is  love  and  unity  preserved  amongst 
you? 

VII.  Is  it  your  care,  by  example  and  pre- 
cept, to  train  up  children  in  all  godly  conver- 
sation, and  in  the  frequent  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;  as  also  in  plainness  of 
speech,  behaviour  and  apparel  ? 

VIII.  Do  you  bear  a  faithful  and  Christian 
testimony  against  the  receiving  and  paying 
tythes,  and  against  bearing  arms  ;  and  do  you 
admonish  such  as  are  unfaithful  therein  ? 

IX.  Do  you  stand  clear  in  your  testimony 
against  defrauding  the  king  of  his  customs, 
duties  and  excise,  or  in  dealing  in  goods  sus- 
pected to  be  run  ? 

X.  How  are  the  poor  among  you  provided 
for,  and  what  care  is  taken  of  the  education 
of  their  offspring  ? 

XI.  Do  you  keep  a  record  in  your  Quar- 
terly and  Monthly  Meetings  of  the  persecu- 
tion and  sufferings  of  your  respective  mem- 
bers, and  have  you  a  record  for  your  meeting- 
houses, burial-grounds,  &e. 

It  needs  no  comment  from  us  to  point  out 
the  nature  of  the  change  in  these  added  ques- 
tions. The  system  is  fast  developing,  and  the 
deficiencies  of  individual  members  relative 
to  a  great  variety  of  subjects  are  no  longer 
summarily  condemned  and  dealt  with  in  their 
respective  meetings,  but  reported  to  the  cen- 
tral body.  How  far  this  tended  to  lessen  the 
felt  responsibility  of  meetings  we  know  not, 
but  it  is  very  evident  that  the  strings  of  a 
central  authority  are  tightening.  Increasing 
deficiencies  are  met  by  increasing  queries, 
and  the  sickness  of  the  body  is  painfully 
brought  to  light  by  these  questions  on  moral 


delinquency.  The  testimony  against  all  war, 
so  vitally  felt  by  George  Fox  and  his  contem- 
poraries, is  now  converted  into  one  again-t 
"  bearing  arms  ;"  the  testimouy  against  de- 
frauding the  king  is  a  prominent  subject  :  i 
be  reported  on  yearly  by  a  Society  whose 
predecessors  suffered  spoliation  and  robbery 
rather  than  break  the  slightest  tittle  of  the 
moral  law. 

It  must  be  patent  to  every  student  of  the 
history  of  queries  that  the  increase  of  definite 
subjects  inquired  into,  portrays  an  increasing 
defalcation  in  the  conduct  of  its  members, 
and  the  conscience  of  the  Society  seems  risiDg 
above  the  conscience  of  its  individual  mem- 
bers. In  the  following  years  the  bands  are 
sought  to  be  strengthened  by  enumerating 
kindred  deficiencies,  ;  uch  as  "  Priests'  demand, 
and  those  called  Church  Rates,"  in  addition 
to  the  old  term  of  "  tythes  ;"  "  paying  trophy 
money,  or  being  in  any  manner  concerned  in 
Privateers,  Letters  of  Marque,  or  in  dealing 
in  prize  goods,"  are  enumerated  as  exceptions 
to  the  war  testimony  ;  and  a  few  years  after- 
wards we  have  the ''being  concerned  in  the 
militia,"  placed  in  the  same  category.  Thus 
the  testimony  borne  by  each  on  his  own  b 
half  in  the  days  of  George  Fox,  being  □  m 
held  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  individual 
members  would  seem  to  have  rested  contei  I 
with  keeping  it  in  the  letter,  but  breaking  it 
in  the  spirit;  and  therefore  needing  an  au- 
thoritative specification  by  the  central  body 
of  what  was  and  what  was  not  an  infringe- 
ment of  a  Christian's  testimony  against  the 
war  spirit.  We  may  indeed  safely  assume 
that  it  was  to  meet  notorious  deficiences  in 
these  respects  that  questions  concerning  smug- 
gling,  trophy  money,  privateers,  and  the  like, 
were  introduced  at  this  time.  It  is  also 
pleasant,  as  showing  a  little  lull  in  the  con- 
tinuous war  in  which  our  country  was  en- 
gaged, to  read  a  minute  of  176S  stating  thht 
"  during  the  times  of  peace  it  is  not  needful 
to  answer  the  three  particulars  in  the  Elev- 
enth Query  concerning  Privateers,  Letters  of 
Marque  and  prize  goods.'' 

In  1755,  a  large  committee  was  appoint*  I, 
and  decided  on  nine  queries  to  be  answered 
by  the  Monthly  at  each  Quarterly  Meeting, 
in  addition  to  the  eleven  already  enumerated 
as  being  answered  by  the  Quarterly  to  the 
Yearly  Meetings.  (This  double  system  of 
answers  appears  to  have  continued  from  that 
date  until  1791,  when,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
see,  these  eighteen  queries  were  condensed 
into  fifteen,  to  be  answered  both  by  Monthly 
and  Quarterly  Meetings,  and  cue  by  the 
Quarterly  Meetings  only.)  It  was  also  re- 
solved that  seven  other  queries  should  be  an- 
swered by  Ministers  and  Elders  only,  so  that 
the  paternal  body  in  London  endeavored,  by 
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means  of  written  answers  to  twenty-three 
questions,  to  get  an  annual  idea  of  the  state 
of  its  members  throughout  the  land. 

Surely  if  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  its  members  could  have  kept  them 
straight,  such  results  would  have  been  now 
attained.  Nine  queries  to  be  answered  four 
times  a  year  by  each  Monthly,  and  eleven 
others  once  a  year  by  each  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing. But,  the  decadence  in  religious  vitality 
having  once  set  in,  no  amount  of  Queries 
could  serve  to  stop  the  gaps  thus  occasioned 
by  a  lack  of  first  love. 

Simultaneously  with  these  efforts  a  large 
and  influential  commttee  traveled^throughout 
the  land,  under  the  appointment  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  1760,  striving  to  gather  together 
into  greater  social  order  and  unity  the  scat- 
tered and  lukewarm  members.  A  great  purg- 
ing of  the  camp  resulted,  very  many  were 
disowned,  and  a  more  complete  organization 
and  relationship  to  the  parent  body  in  Lon- 
don resulted  from  their  earnest  labors.  They 
succeeded  thereby  in  a  large  degree  in  hold- 
ing together  the  Society  which,  from  lax  dis- 
cipline and  lax  feelings  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion, appeared  in  imminent  danger  at  this 
time  of  dispersing  and  dying  away. 

The  labors  of  this  committee  and  the  or- 
ganization which  followed  formed  so  import- 
.  ant  an  element  in  our  history  that,  at  the  risk 
of  tautology,  we  append  the  nine  queries  then 
resolved  upon : 

"1.  Are  meetings  for  worship  and  discip- 
line duly  attended,  and  do  Friends  avoid  all 
unbecoming  behavior  therein  ? 

"  2.  Are  love  and  amity  preserved  amongst 
you  ;  and  do  you  discourge  all  tale-bearing 
and  detraction  ? 

"  3.  Is  it  your  care,  by  example  and  pre- 
cept, to  train  up  your  children  in  a  godly 
conversation,  and  in  frequent  reading  of  the. 
Holy  Scriptures,  as  also  in  plainness  of  speech, 
behavior  and  apparel? 

"  4.  Do  you  bear  a  faithful  and  Christian 
testimony  against  the  receiving  or  paying 
tythes,  priests' demands,  or  those  called  church- 
rates  ? 

"5.  Are  Friends  careful  to  avoid  all  vain 
sports,  places  of  diversion,  gaming  and  all 
unnecessary  frequenting  of  ale-houses  or 
taverns,  excess  in  drinking  and  intemperance 
of  every  kind  ? 

"  6.  Are  Friends  just  in  their  dealings,  and 
punctual  in  fulfilling  their  engagements  ?  and 
are  they  advised  carefully  to  inspect  the  state 
of  their  affairs  once  in  the  year  ? 

"  7.  Is  early  care  taken  to  advise  and  deal 
,  with  such  as  appear  inclined  to  marry  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  our  Society?  and  do  no 
Friends  remove  from  or  into  your  Monthly 
or  Two-weeks'  Meeting  without  certificates  ? 


"  8.  Have  you  two  or  more  faithful  Friends 
deputed  in  each  particular  meeting,  to  have 
the  oversight  thereof?  and  is  care  taken  when 
anything  appears  amiss,  that  the  rules  of  our 
discipline  be  put  in  practice  ? 

"  9.  Do  you  keep  a  record  in  your  Monthly 
Meetings  of  the  persecutions  and  sufferings  of 
your  respective  members  ?  and  have  you  a 
record  of  your  meeting-houses  and  burial- 
grounds,  &c.  ?  and  is  due  care  taken  to  regis- 
ter all  marriages,  births  and  burials  ?  Are  the 
titles  of  your  meeting-houses,  burial-grounds, 
&c,  duly  preserved  and  recorded ;  and  are 
all  legacies  and  donations  properly  secured, 
carefully  recorded  and  duly  applied  ?  " 

(To  be  continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  26,  1875. 


Swarthmoke  College. — The  Commence- 
ment at  this  Institution  took  place  on  the 
15th  instant.  There  were  present  a  large 
number  of  visitors,  many  of  whom  were  es- 
pecially invited.  The  occasion  was  a  very  in- 
teresting one,  the  essays  of  the  graduates,  thir- 
teen in  number,  and  the  manner  of  their  deliv- 
ery, reflected  much  credit  upon  them  and  their 
instructors.  The  salutatory  address  in  Latin 
was  delivered  by  Helen  T.Comly,  of  Byberry, 
which  was  followed  by  Mental  Discipline, 
Howard  W.  Lippincott,  Philadelphia  ;  En- 
gineering, Franklin  H.  Corlies,  Poughkeepsie, 
New  York  ;  Thought  and  Expression,  Lizzie 
Hanes,  Woodstown,  New  Jersey  ;  Iron  Indus- 
try of  the  United  States,  Barton  Hoopes,  Jr., 
Philadelphia ;  Self-Control,  J.  Reece  Lewis,  j 
Media  ;  Faith,  Martha  Mcllvain,  Philadel- 
phia; Roads  and  Road-making,  Oliver  Keese,  | 
Jr.,  Titusville ;  Growth  and  Decay,  John  B. 
Booth,  Chester ;  Genius,  Edith  R.  Hooper, 
Titusville  ;  The  Scientific  Oration — Progress 
of  Scientific  Discovery,  William  H.  Ridge- 
way,  Coatesville ;  The  Classical  Oration — 
Advantages  of  a  Classical  Education,  John 
K.  Richards,  Ironton,  Ohio ;  Valedictory 
Address,  Herbert  G.  Dow,  Bangor,  Maine. 

After  the  presentation  of  the  diplomas  by 
Edward  H.  Magill,  the  venerable  Samuel 
Willets,  of  New  York,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Managers,  made  the  following  remarks  : 

"  For  several  successive  years  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  graduating  stu- 
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dents,  and  on  those  occasions  I  endeavored  to  ex- 
press the  lively  interest  I  felt  at  meeting  them  ;  but 
no  commencement  period  has  more  warmly  enlisted 
my  sympathetic  regard  than  this,  which  presents 
an  enlarged  class  and  occurs  on  my  eightieth  birth- 
day. I  am  sure  that  my  desire  for  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  classes  in  the  past  has  never  been 
stronger  than  it  is  for  yours  to-day,  and  that  which 
is  shared  by  all  who  surround  you  here  within  these 
walls.  Yet  wishes,  however  fond,  can  be  no  safe- 
guard of  your  future,  apart  from  resolute  self-de- 
pendence and  worthy  action.  Many  a  one  may  in- 
herit riches,  but  the  inheritance  in  itself  is  noth- 
ing— it  is  the  use  thereof  that  is  deserving  of  credit, 
and  whatever  you  may  receive  here  in  knowledge  or 
character  will  surely  be  judged  by  its  after  fruits, 
and,  as  I  said  last  year,  not  only  your  own  desert, 
but  the  usefulness  of  the  college  itself  will  largely 
depend  upon  the  conduct  of  your  lives. 

"Resolve,  then,  to  do  your  best  wherever  choice 
i  or  circumstance  may  place  you,  and  remember  that 
:  success  is  ennobling  when  banded  with  uprightness 
:  and  duty.    Commending  you  to  the  guidance  of 
Heaven,  I  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell.    To  the 
;  students  in  general,  and  to  the  young  men  in  par- 
ticular, I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  :    The  thought 
•  of  whatever  I  may  have  done  to  build  up  and  sus- 
tain this  college  is  a  source  of  much  satisfaction 
and  comfort  to  me.    The  progress  we  are  making 
is  most  cheering,  and  I  trust  that  Swarthmore  may 
prove  a  blessing  to  many  coming  generations.  Yet 
the  question  has  arisen  in  my  mind  :  Are  we  not 
paying  too  little  attention  to  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical pursuits  ?     Believing  in  the  old  adage, 
that  example  goes  farther  than  precept,  I  practically 
illustrated  it  by  establishing  my  sons  and  also 
grandsons  as  farmers.    At  the  completion  of  the 
Erie  canal,  when  De  Witt  Clinton  mingled  the 
waters  of  the  lakes  with  those  of  the  Atlantic,  in 
the  great  procession  with  which  the  city  of  New 
York  celebrated  that  event,  the  farmers  marched 
i  in  the  van,  and  then  came  the  mechanics  and  va- 
rious trades — and  thus  it  was  evinced  that  the  til- 
lers of  the  soil  were  held  in  worthiest  estimation. 
Nor  was  the  honor  undeserved.    It  is  the  business 
of  the  farmer  to  swell  the  production  of  the  coun- 
try—to add* to  the  general  stock — and  his  value  as 
I  a  factor  in  the  nation's  strength   and  influence  can 
hardly  be  overrated.     Besides,  no  industry  can  be 
more  honorable,  nor  can  be  made  more  healthful. 
;  Let  me,  then,  invite  you,  when  you  have  attained  a 
\  good  scientific  education,  and  are  looking  toward 
I  an  occupation,  to  turn  your  attention  to  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts,  iather  than  to  the  store 
and  '  counting-house.     And    now,    with  thankful 
:  hearts,  let  us  look  to  the  Great  Father  and  crave 
His  blessing  on  our  efforts  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  all."  • 

Speak,  Lord,  for  Thy  servant heareth.  1  Sam.  v  :  3. 


Kansas  and  Nebraska  Sufferers.— In 
another  part  of  our  paper  will  be  found  parU 
of  letters  recently  received  from  the  district* 
ravaged  by  the  grasshoppers.  We  feel  de- 
sirous to  keep  this  subject  before  our  readers, 
owing  to  the  destitution  which  still  exist 
there. 

Subjoined  is  the  statement  of  the  amounts 
already  received  by  our  agent,  and  forwarded 
for  distribution : 

Amount  received    .  .  .  $377.25 

Forwarded  to  Jacob  Z.  Shotwell       .       .  171.00 

To  Wm.  B.  Coffin   150.00 

To  Phebe  E.  Towne   24.50 

To  Thomas  E.  Hogue    ....  31.75 

$377.2  5 

We  are  requested  to  direct  attention  to  an 
advertisement  in  last  week's  issue,  in  which 
the  First-day  School  Association  offers  pre- 
miums for  the  "  Best  written  Story  of  Domes- 
tic Life  "  illustrating  the  testimonies  and 
principles  of  Friends — designed  for  the  use 
of  Libraries. 

MARRIED. 

SATTERTHWA1T— BELL  — At  Bayside,  L.  L, 
on  the  9th  of  Sixth  month,  1875,  according  to  the 
order  of  Friends,  S.  Clemens  Sattertbwait,  of  Aiken, 
S.  C,  and  Carrie  J.,  daughter  of  Eliza  H.  and  ihe 
late  Thomas  C.  Bell. 


DIED. 

BUNTING  — On  the  28th  of  Fifth  month,  1875, 
near  Edgewood,  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  Elizabeth  P., 
wife  of  Blakey  Bunting,  in  the  53d  year  of  her  age. 
The  home,  the  social,  and  the  religious  circles  have 
lost  a  highly  valued  friend,  she  being  a  useful 
member  «f  Middletown  Monthly  Meeting 

PALMER — At  her  residence  near  Edgewood,  Pa  . 
on  the  19th  of  Fifih  month,  1875,  Elizabeth  F., 
wife  of  James  Palmer,  and  daughter  of  the  late 
Joseph  Flowers,  in  the  40th  year  of  her  age.  Be- 
loved and  honored  in  life,  and  deeply  mourned  in 
death. 


The  Distinction  Between  Greatness 
and  Meanness. — What  I  must  do  is  all  that 
concerns  me,  and  not  what  the  people  think. 
This  rule,  equally  arduous  in  actual  and  in 
intellectual  life,  may  serve  for  the  whole  dis- 
tinction between  greatness  and  meanness.  It 
is  the  harder,  bocause  you  will  always  find 
those  who  think  they  know  what  is  your  duty 
better  than  you  know  it.  It  is  easy  in  the 
world  to  live  after  the  world's  opinion  ;  it  is 
easy  in  solitude  to  live  after  your  own ;  but 
the  great  man  is  he  who,  in  the  midst  of  the 
crowd,  keeps  with  perfect  sweetness,  the  in- 
dependence of  solitude. — Emerson. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 

No.  53. 

(Continued  from  page  269.) 


CAIRO  TO  ATHENS.  '  ' 

We  are  most  fortunate  on  our  return  to 
Cairo  to  find  that  the  rains  which  we  experi- 
enced on  the  Nile  have  also  nicely  washed 
this  city.  The  sky  is  softly  flecked  with  clouds, 
the  streets  are  thoroughly  moistened,  and  the 
air  quite  cleansed  of  all  dust  and  insects ;  so 
that  our  enforced  stay  of  two  days  before  we 
depart  for  Athens,  is  no  trial  of  patience.  A 
great  accumulation  of  precious  letters,  and  a 
goodly  bundle  of  Friends'  Intelligencers  are  a 
suitable  reward  for  eight  weeks'  abstinence 
from  news,  and  your  correspondent  feels  much 
satisfaction  in  reading  of  the  benevolent  ac- 
tivities, the  recreations,  and  the  upward  and 
onward  strivings  of  those  who  dwell  in  the 
good  land  afar. 

Many  Americans  are  in  Egypt  at  this  time, 
and  a  goodly  number  are  to  be  found  at  all 
the  leading  hotels  in  Cairo.  Are  our  repub- 
licans of  to-day  like  the  famed  sages  of  Greece, 
visiting  all  lands  and  studying  the  civilization 
and  imbibing  the  wisdom  of  all  in  order  to 
enrich  and  enlighten  their  own?  I  have 
thought  that  our  people  will  learn  one  impor- 
tant lesson  from  visiting  this  ancient  realm — 
they  will  learn  to  love  and  value  their  own 
land  as  they  never  did  before. 

On  inquiry,  we  learn  that  our  most  direct 
course  to  Athens  is  to  take  the  Egyptian 
steamer,  which  leaves  Alexandria  on  the  18th, 
and  which  will  land  us  at  the  island  of  Syra 
on  the  20th,  whence  we  are  only  a  few  hours 
from  Athens. 

Sulieman  Mansour,  our  trusty  Nile  drago- 
man, comes  to  look  after  us  and  escorts  us  to 
the  depot  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  and 
after  seeing  us  safely  in  a  railway  carriage, 
takes  a  lingering  farewell,  with  many  kind 
wishes  for  our  continued  prosperity.  We  have 
signed  a  certificate  cordially  recommending 
him  to  other  travelers,  and  now  reassure  him 
that  we  will  not  forget  to  mention  him  to  our 
friends  as  a  patient,  attentive  and  faithful 
dragoman. 

Then  away  we  go  out  of  the  gay  city,  past 
the  palace  and  gardens  of  Shoobra  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  mounds  and  obelisk  of  Heiiop- 
olis  on  the  other ;  past  villas,  palm  groves, 
shaded  avenues,  and  fertile  fields— and  away 
from  the  solemn  spectral  pyramids, 

"  That  wedge-like,  cleave  the  desert  air." 

Our  train  pauses  at  Benha  Junction  station, 
whence  goes  a  branch  line  to  Suez  via  Zaga- 
zig  and  Ismalia.  This  place  was  once  the  cen- 
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ter  of  the  cotton  trade  of  Egypt,  and  wasMe 
famed  for  its  honey  ;  but  now  its  chief  distinc-Ii£i!l 
tion  is  its  excellent  oranges,  said  to  be  the  best wb' 
in  Egypt.  Merry  faced  little  Arabs  hold  up  tour : 
clusters  of  beautiful  fruit  to  the  car  windows  edit; 
to  tempt  us,  and  the  fragrance  of  the  ripeW 
mandarins  is  more  eloquent  than  are  their  eo  - 
words  of  persuasion. 

To  the  northeast  of  us  lie  the  ruins  of  thefcau 
old  Greek  or  Roman  town  of  Athribio,  look- too  J 
ing  like  a  huge  deserted  brick-field.  It  ap-even: 
pears  to  have  been  of  considerable  extent. 

And  now  we  speed  onward  over  the  flat,  fer 
tile  fields,  and  by  mud  villages,  taking  a  long  torn 
last  look  at  the  palmy  plains  before  leaving 
them  for  less  genial  soil. 

The  fields  of  the  Delta  are  divided  by  in 
numerable  canals  and  raised  dykes,  which  not  1) 
answer,  I  suppose,  the  double  purpose  of 
drainage  and  of  irrigation.    It  is  very  curi- 
ous that  there  are  no  water  plants  or  weeds  in 
this  excessively  watery  land,  even  the  lotus, 
we  are  told,  flourishing  only  during  the  most  Hill 
propitious  part  of  the  year,  when  the  overJ 
flowing  of  the  Nile  promotes  its  growth  $ 
hence  it  was  so  favorite  a  plant  with  the  an-j 
cient  Egyptians,  and  so  closely  associated  with 
all  symbolic  allusions  to  the  river. 

Another  notable  circumstance  is  that  there  and 
appear  to  be  no  barns  in  Egypt.  The  peasant  sugg 
being  reasonably  certain  of  fair  weather  at  dash 
the  time  of  harvest,  the  grain  is  immediately 
threshed,  and  then  it  is  piled  up  in  immense 
hills,  encircled  by  a  wall ;  and  in  these  recep- 
tacles the  birds  have  a  fair  chance  to  claim 
their  share  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  though 
some  care  is  taken  to  keep  them  off  the  fields 
while  the  grain  is  maturing.  The  great  abun 
dance  of  the  birds  is  very  striking,  especially 
as  we  approach  the  marshes  of  Lake  M&reo-j 
tis,  toward  the  northwestern  terminus  of  the 
line.  Th(*y  seem  very  tame,  feeding  close  byj 
the  railway,  but  are  said  to  be  in  reality  very 
wary  and  unapproachable  by  the  sportsman 

A  little  after  noon- day  we  reach  Alexan 
dria,  and  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  guide 
who  escorts  us  to  the  office  of  the  steamers, 
where  we  obtain  tickets,  and  then  places  us 
and  our  baggage  on  the  boat  which  is  to  take 
us  to  the  ship.  We  are  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  that  the  Khedive's  steamer  is  equal  to 
any  we  have  seen  on  the  Mediterranean,  as 
we  have  been  repeatedly  discouraged  from  at- 
tempting a  voyage  on  an  Egyptian  steamer 
The  "dahabeah"  is  a  large  fine  vessel,  with 
handsome  and  spacious  cabins,  and  is  rathei 
exceptionally  clean.  The  captain  is  an  Aus- 
trian and  speaks  English  well,  and  he  wel- 
comes us  personally,  promising  to  grant  us  the 
favor  of  two  state-rooms  if  possible,  after  the 
boat  starts. 

We  soon  find  we  are  the  only  ladies  among 
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ibe  first-class  passengers,  except  two  of  the 
amily  of  the  Khedive's  sod,  Prince  Hassan, 
is|vho  never  leave  their  room.  There  are  only 
bur  gentlemen,  one  Englishman,  the  literary 
ditor  of  the  Levant  Herald,  two  Greeks  and 
>ne  Turk,  and  they  are  all  polite  and  friendly 
o  that  our  voyage  is  not  lonely. 

The  first  day  passes  rather  wearily,  for  the 
ea  though  faultlessly  beautiful,  heaves  rather 
oo  much  for  the  comfort  of  voyagers.  At 
ventide  the  captain  invites  us  to  mount  the 
aridge,  from  which  is  discernable  the  coast  of 
rete,  but  it  is  too  indistinct  in  the  distance 
to  make  much  impression  on  the  mind,  or 
rather  the  eye.    We  welcome  its  appearance, 
however,  for  as  we  pass,  we  enter  the  iEgean, 
where  we  hope  the  fierce  waves  of  the  sea  will 
htQot  buffet  us  quite  so  furiously.    The  sky  is 
of  overcast  and  looks  cold  and  threatening,  and 
"The  pale-faced  maiden,  with  white  fire  laden, 
That  mortals  call  the  moon," 

shines  dimly  forth  as  the  day  departs,  and  a 
at  chilly  breeze  whistles  through  the  cordage  of 
the  ship  as  we  retire  to  rest.  The  next  morn- 
ing we  awaken  as  our  vessel  passes  the  nar- 
row channel  between  Paros  and  Antip- 
aros.  The  sky  is  a  little  troubled,  and  the 
day  is  windy,  but  the  sun  shines  very  bright, 
and  the  scene  is  one  of  peculiar  richness  and 
suggestive  beauty.  The  intense  blue  of  the 
dashing  sea,  the  purple  tinted  rocky  islands, 
and  the  azure  sky,  flecked  with  bright  cloud 
masses  overarching  all,  form  a  bright,  in- 
spiring picture,  in  strange  contrast  with  the 
dreamy  monotony  of  the  Nile  life  we  have  so 
lately  enjoyed.  The  little  rock  of  Antiparos, 
only  sixteen  miles  in  circumference,  bears 
evidence  of  careful  cultivation  ;  and  I  am  re- 
minded that  near  the  highest  summit  of  the 
isle  is  a  famous  grotto,  which  has  been  con- 
sidered the  greatest  natural  curiosity  of  its 
kind  in  the  known  world.  It  is  believed  to 
be  an  ancient  marble  quarry,  and  is  descended 
by  means  of  ropes.  No  doubt  there  is  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  reaching  the  enchanted 
chambers  of  the  grotto,  where,  say  the  books, 
hang  columns  twenty  five  feet  in  length,  like 
icicles  from  the  roof,  while  others,  with  di- 
ameters equal  to  that  of  a  mighty  ship,  ex- 
tend from  the  roof  to  the  ground.  All  this 
and  much  more  is  written,  but  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  us  to  stop  now  and  see  for  ourselves 
if  these  things  are  true.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  rocks,  Strongelo  and  Despotico, 
which  defy  each  other  from  the  opposite 
shores,  is  only  a  mile,  and  really,  so  pure  is 
the  air  of  this  poetic  region,  the  distance  seems 
much  less.  The  larger  Paros,  in  which  are  the 
quarries  for  the  famous  Parian  marble,  once 
a  place  of  great  splendor  and  importance,  is 
also  radiant  in  the  morning  light.  Here  was 
the  home  of  Archilochus,  the  author  of  Iam- 


bic verse,  and  the  city  of  Paros  is  darkly  mem- 
orable for  having  sided  with  the  Persians  m 
the  days  of  the  battle  of  Marathon.  It  has 
been  successively  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Athenians,  the  Egyptian  Ptolemies,  the 
Athenians  again,  Mithridates,  the  Roman*, 
the  Greek  emperors,  the  Venetians,  and  finally, 
the  Turks. 

Onward  we  go  over  the  glittering  sea*,  and 
a  little  after  mid-day  enter  the  bay  of  Syra. 
Before  us  lies  the  town  of  Syra  (the  ancient 
Syros),  now  the  most  flourishing  commercial 
town  of  Greece,  containing  near  25,000  in- 
habitants. About  fifty  vessels  of  various 
kinds  are  anchored  in  the  semicircular  bay, 
and  the  scene  is  one  of  considerable  activity. 
This  is  another  mountain  island  of  marble, 
and  the  handsome  town  which  curves  around 
the  bay,  is  built  from  the  fine  crystalline  rock 
of  which  the  overshadowing  hills  yield  an  in- 
exhaustible supply.  The  old  town  was  built 
in  the  middle  ages  upon  the  summit  of  a 
lofty  hill,  of  a  steep  pyramidal  or  conical 
form,  and  at  the  base  of  this  cone  is  the  quay 
where  there  are  many  warehouses,  in  which 
are  stored  for  export  the  products  of  this  and 
of  the  other  Greek  isles. 

At  this  point  we  are  transferred  from  the 
"dahabeah"  to  the  Greek  steamer  "  Tris," 
which  will  bear  us  to  the  Pine  is  to  night ; 
and,  as  we  do  not  start  till  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  there  are  a  few  hours  which  may  be 
devoted  to  a  walk  about  Syra.  The  bay  is 
very  rough,  but  we  land  without  much  diffi- 
culty amid  the  dashing  waves,  and  enjoy  a 
stroll  along  the  quay  and  a  little  distance  up 
into  the  town.  The  substantial  and  handsome 
character  of  the  buildings,  the  beautifully 
clean  streets,' paved  with  smooth  blocks  of 
white  marble,  the  bright,  independent,  active- 
looking  people,  the  pretty  little  children,  all 
form  a  most  exhilarating  contrast  to  the  towns 
and  the  people  of  Egypt,  among  whom  we 
have  been  sojourning.  Little  boys  and  girls, 
laden  with  school-books,  are  hurrying  mer- 
rily along  the  streets,  and  we  seek  entrance 
at  the  academy  whence  they  have  just- 
emerged.  But  we  are  too  late  ;  the  doors  are 
locked,  and  the  instructors  seem  to  have  dis- 
appeared. 

The  fish,  fresh  from  the  sea,  and  glowing 
in  gorgeous  tints,  are  displayed  on  white  mar- 
ble tables,  and  we  stop  to  admire  them,  but 
I  cannot  name  them.  More  abundant  than  any 
other  of  the  ocean  spoil  is  the  sepia  or  cuttle- 
fish, said  to  be  a  very  common  article  ot  food 
here.  We  saw  them  also  in  great  abundance 
at  Alexandria,  both  cooked  and  uncooked, 
but  have  not  yet  tasted  the  dread  creatures 
which  Victor  Hugo  has  immortalized.  Bar- 
rels of  wiDe,  and  perhaps  of  fish,  are  piled  up 
on  the  wharves  ready  for  shipment,  and  hve 
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or  more  tall  chimneys  remind  us  that  manu- 
facturing of  some  kind  is  going  on.  Here  is 
the  principal  cotton  factory  of  the  East,  and 
here,  too,  the  ship-carpenter  is  hammering 
merrily  at  the  ribs  of  the  vessels  which  are 
to  dance  over  the  classic  iEgean. 

It  is  told  us,  that  by  ascending  to  the  top 
•of  the  highest  mount  of  the  island,  we  may 
get  a  good  view  of  the  Cyclades  which  lie  at 
no  great  distance  around  this  point;  but  there 
is  at  least  a  doubt  if  the  end  will  justify  the 
means  on  this  windy  day  of  fitful  sunshine 
and  of  clouds.  We  do  not  even  visit  the 
classic  old  fountain  near  the  town,,  where,  it 
is  written,  gushes  a  stream  of  most  limpid 
water  from  the  solid  rock,  and  where,  in  days 
of  old,  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Delos  to  pay 
their  vows  at  the  shrine  of  Apollo,  resorted 
for  purification.  The  people  of  the  island, 
strange  to  say,  yet  regard  this  spring  with  a 
degree  of  religious  veneration. 

The  sky  looks  more  and  more  capricious 
and  threatening,  while  the  sea  dashes  wildly 
over  the  insufficient  breakwater  which  strives 
vainly  to  shield  the  harbor,  and  it  seems  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  embark  while  we  may  on 
the  Iris,  and  so  avoid  the  rising  tempest. 
Soon  we  stand  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer, 
very  glad  to  be  safe  from  the  dashing  waves, 
the  fierce  wind,  and  the  driving  rain  which 
now  commences  to  fall.  Other  passengers, 
who  arrive  later  at  the  side  of  the  ship,  have 
to  make  brave  and  resolute  jumps  to  reach 
the  ladder,  over  which  the  sea  is  washing,  and 
one  cannot  too  much  admire  the  skill  and 
agility  of  the  boatmen,  who  manage  every- 
thing without  accident,  and  even  without  any- 
body being  much  wet.  Big.  bundles  and 
little  bundles,  heavy  trunks  and  boxes,  and 
paper  parcels,  are  at  last  all  safely  on  board, 
and  every  one  gravitates  to  his  appointed 
place.  The  Iris  lifts  her  anchor,  and  off  we 
go  into  the  stormy  sea  just  as  night  drops  her 
sable  curtain  ovsr  the  isles  of  Greece. 

Bright  anticipations  had  been  mine  of  a 
moonlight  sail  over  this  classic  water,  and 
among  these  islands  of  eternal  summer,  but 
now  all  desires  are  quenched  by  the  rain  and 
blown  away  by  the  storm-wind,  and  we  only 
ask  of  the  Iris  to  carry  us  safely  amid  the 
billows  to  the  Piraeus  to  night. 

A  little  after  midnight  we  come  to  rest, 
and  it  is  announced  that  we  have  reached  the 
shores  of  Attica.  The  steamer  will  not  leave 
till  morning,  so  we  hope  to  remain  at  rest  till 
the  dawn ;  but  a  hotel  commissionaire  from 
Athens  comes  on  board,  and  finding  we  are 
going  to  the  Hotel  des  Etrangers,  take3  us  in 
charge,  with  our  baggage,  and  insists  on  our 
disembarking  by  moonlight  (for  the  storm 
has  passed),  at  half-past  three  in  the  morn- 
ing, telling  us  that  carriages  from  Athens 


will  probably  be  in  waiting  at  the  landing,  in 
one  of  which  we  can  ride  into  Athens  at  the 
break  of  day,  along  the  famous  walls  of  The-^ 
mistocles.    It  is  yet  quite  night  when  the  lit-1^ 
tie  boat  deposits  us  at  the  landing,  and  no  lD" 
carriages  are  anywhere  to  be  seen  when  we  "ei 
step  out  on  the  marble  pier.    The  guide  es-  ( 1 
corts  us  to  a  cafe,  where  we  may  wait  till  a  118 : 
carriage  comes,  and  so  there  we  sit,  sullenly 
protesting,  in  the  large  but  crowded  room, 
amid  the  fumes  of  tobacco  and  the  noise  of 
billiards,  taking  our  first  observations  on  the 
sons  of  Attica,  the  children  of  sages  and  he- 
roes.  About  one  hundred  persons,  nearly  all 
appearing  to  be  of  the  laboring  class,  are  , 
around  us,  some  of  whom  have  just  landed  s\ 
from  the  steamer,  and  some  who  have  come  111 
down  from  Athens  to  embark  upon  her,  and  f 
as  they  wait  they  take  their  morning  refresh-  J 
ment.    A  little  cup  of  Turkish  coffee  is  the  S 
favorite  beverage,  and  it  is  interesting  top 
note  that  no  wine,  beer  or  other  intoxicating  1 
drinks  are  dispensed.  rar! 

The  modern  Greeks,  if  these  be  specimens,  J 
are  a  vast  improvement  on  the  modern  Egyp-  . 
tians — a  self-respecting  company  of  people,  I 
thought — comparing  favorably  with  the  corre 
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sponding  class  in  other  countries.  The  Athen- 
ians, at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  were  said  to  , 
be  noted  among  the  Greeks  for  their  superior  !  P 
quickness,  vivacity  and  disposition  to  intrigue, reD 
and  now,  after  forty  years  of  independence,  we 
may  expect  to  find  creditable  advancement.  lro 
At  length  day-break  comes,  but  no  car- 


riages appear ;  so  we  are  obliged  to  give  up 
the  idea  of  a  triumphant  morning  ride  along  D.ot 
the  wall  of  Themistocles,  and  avail  ourselves  J 1 
of  the  railway.  It  is  now  possible  to  see  the  ' 
harbor  and  the  town  which  receive  and  wel- ' 
come  us  to  Attica.  The  peninsula  of  Pi-  ^ 
rseus  consists  of  two  rocky  heights,  divided  ^ 
from  each  other  by  a  narrow  isthmus;  the  ^ 
eastern,  or  the  one  near  Athens,  being  the  ^ 
higher  of  the  two.  This  peninsula  contains  fei 
three  natural  basins  or  harbors,  said  to  be  Joc 
very  deep,  and  capable  of  containing  in  an-!* 
cient  times  1000  triremes.  The  bay  of  Pha-  '[e 
lerum,  further  to  the  eastward,  was  the  har-i  p1 
bor  of  Athens  till  the  time  when  Themisto  ,ee' 
cles  administered  the  affairs  of  his  country.  !ot 
He  perceived  that  Piraeus  was  more  conve-  "!e 
niently  situated  for  navigation,  and  that  it  ^ 
possessed  three  ports  instead  of  the  one  at  ^ 
Phalerum,  and  made  it  "  a  receptacle  ol  & 
ships."  The  rocky  peninsula  is  said  by  Strabo 
to  have  been  originally  an  island,  which  was 
gradually  connected  with  the  mainland  by  fe 
the  accumulation  of  sand.  This  neck  of  land 
was  a  swampy  marsh,  and  in  the  winter  was 
almost  impassable  till  the  construction  of  the  T 
broad  carriage  road  which  was  carried  across  it  \ 
it.    The  wondrous  battle  of  Salamis  took  §i< 
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lace  just  in  view  of  these  shores,  in  the 
Strait3 "  which  separate  the  famed  island 
rom  the  mainland.  These  are  the  same  seas, 
he  same  rocks,  the  same  isles,  the  same  skies, 
,nd  around  us  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
ihe  heroic  men  whom  the  splendid  monarch 
f  the  countless  Persian  host  watched  from 
is  silver-footed  throne  on  the  hillside : 

"A  king  sat  on  the  rocky  brow 

Which  looks  o'er  sea- born  Salamis  ; 
And  ships  by  thousands  lay  below, 

And  men  in  nations  ; — all  were  his  ! 
He  counted  them  at  break  of  day — 
And  when  the  sun  set,  where  were  they?" 

|  A  few  minutes'  ride  brings  us  to  Athens, 
!ind  a  closed  carriage  whirls  us,  over  smooth 
Lnd  excellent  streets,  to  a  most  comfortable 
jiotel,  where  we  are  glad  to  find  refreshment 
md  rest  after  a  rather  exceptional  night.  The 
ilotel  des  Etrangers  is  situated  very  near  the 
dng's  palace,  on  a  noble,  open  square,  and 
:rom  our  windows  we  look  out  on  a  gay  and 
wied  scene.  This  is  the  carnival  season,  and 
multitudes  of  people,  of  all  ages,  in  holiday 
jlress,  are  passing  and  repassing,  with  here 
ind  there  a  grotesque  masque,  and  a  mimic 
jsoldier  with  weapons  all  guiltless  of  blood- 
shed. The  picturesque  Albanian,  with  short, 
full  skirts,  long  stockings,  funny  fur-tipped 
Clippers  with  points  upturned,  and  red  cap, 
reminds  us  that  we  are  near  to  barbaric  lands, 
while  the  neat  European  costume  of  the  Greek 
proper  assures  the  traveler  that  this  is  a  civ- 
ilized, progressive,  Christian  city.  The  rich, 
solemn  tones  of  a  bell  from  a  church  tower, 
not  far  off,  reminds  us  that  this  is  the  first  day 
3f  the  week,  and  that  in  the  city  of  Minerva 
the  glorious  words  of  Paul  are  now  heard 
again,  reminding  the  Athenians  that  the 
'  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  dwelleth  not  in 
temples  made  with  hands  ;  neither  is  worship- 
ped with  men's  hands',  as  though  He  needed 
anything,  seeing  He  giveth  to  all  life,  and 
breath,  and  all  things ;  and  hath  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  men,  .  .  .  and  hath 
determined  the  times  before  appointed,  and 
ifche  bounds  of  their  habitation;  that  they 
tahould  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might 
feel  after  Him  and  find  Him,  though  He  be 
mot  far  from  every  one  of  us :  for  in  Him  we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being;  as  cer- 
tain also  of  your  own  poets  have  said,  '  For 
Iwe  are  also  His  offspring.'  "  S.  R. 

Second  month  21s£,  1875. 


KANSAS  SUFFERERS. 
'Extracts  from  letters  received  from  the  districts  rav- 
aged by  the  Grasshoppers. 
New  Sharon,  Iowa,  Sixth  mo.  14tb,  1875. 
The  devastation  this  summer  is  greater  than 
it  was  last.     The  district  ravaged  by  the 
grasshoppers  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  is 


estimated  to  contain  from  seventy  to  eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  population.  I  send 
some  letters  that  will  give  thee  an  idea  of  the 
destruction  in  three  different  localities.  The 
writer  of  one  of  them  is  a  member  of  our 
Society  with  quite  a  helpless  family  to  main- 
tain. He  has  about  ten  dollars  in  money, 
and  when  that  is  gone  will  have  nothing  un- 
til a  crop  can  be  raised  next  year.  In  An- 
other neighborhood,  there  is  "a  family  of 
Friends  who  can  probably  hold  out  a 
weeks.    Can't  Friends  help  them? 

Thy  friend,  B.  Stanton. 

"  I  planted  two  bushels  of  early  rose  potat 
and  a  proportionable  amount  of  all  kinds  of 
garden  vegetables,  and  had  about  twenty 
acres  of  corn  ;  there  is  nothing  growing  now 
but  about  what  corn  ought  to  be  on  two  acres. 
That  looks  very  ragged.  The  prospect  is, 
that  in  two  or  three  days  there  will  not  be 
a  hill  left.  The  grasshoppers  are  trimming 
the  peach  trees  and  eating  the  bark  of  the 
limbs.  What  they  have  done  for  me  tliey 
have  done  for  my  neighbors ;  true,  there  are 
some  crops  of  corn  not  yet  injured  ;  this  is 
the  exception  not  the  rule.  Millet  and  flax, 
of  which  there  was  a  heavy  crop  sown,  are 
all  gone ;  oats,  wheat,  rye  and  barley  are 
principally  destroyed.  I  have  never  before 
seen  the  farmers  so  completely  dishortened 
as  now.  Most  of  them  have  quit  work  and 
will  not  try  to  do  anything  till  the  ravages 
of  the  insects  are  over.  There  is  actually  no 
use  ;  it  is  throwing  away  labor  and  seed. 
Our  most  enterprising  men  have  discharged 
their  hands  and  turned  their  teams  on  the 
prairie.  From  the  best  information  we  can 
get  they  do  not  extend  far  west,  even  at  To- 
peka  they  have  done  but  little  harm.  Tin  n 
are  many  men  who,  up  to  this  time,  hav< 
done  well,  but  now  they  say  that  they  *ee  no 
way  to  keep  their  families  from  suffering.  As 
to  myself  I  feel  I  shall  need  help  in  a  few- 
days/'   

"Please  accept  our  heart-felt  thanks  fi)l 
the  timely  aid  afforded  us  in  getting  in  i  nr 
crops,  and  express  the  same  to  the  donors,  - 
far  as  opportunity  is  afforded.  The  fhndfl  BO 
far  as  received,  have  been  apportioned  equally 
among  twenty  six  members  of  our  Society, 
including  two  children  of  one  of  our  mem- 
bers who  are  not  themselves  members.  Giv- 
ing twenty-two  dollars  to  each  of  the  twenty- 
six.    Respectfully,  thy  friend, 

"  Jacob  M.  Troth, 

"  Genoa,  PlatU  County,  Nebraska.'' 


Chanute.  Neosho  Co.,  Kansas, 

Fifth  month  17tb,  1875. 
In  the  Intellvjercer  of  Fifth  month  £th, 
over  the  signature  of  our  esteemed  Friend, 
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Gideon  Frost,  inquiry  is  made  as  to  what 
extent  relief  will  be  afforded  to  our  suffering 
brethren  scattered  over  the  State  of  Kansas, 
and  how  to  reach  them  in  their  several  local- 
ities. I  propose  briefly  to  answer  the  inquiry, 
trusting  I  shall  be  enabled  to  satisfy  the 
numerous  readers  of  your  paper. 

In  the  8th  number  of  the  Intelligencer  an 
article  was  published  setting  forth  our  situation 
and  soliciting  assistance  from  those  Friends 
who  might  feel  free  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 
That  opened  a  channel  of  communication 
with  Friends  in  other  localities,  and  their 
attention  is  being  directed  to  this  point  as  a 
channel  through  which  to  obtain  the  necessary 
relief.  No  efforts  are  being  spared  to  learn 
their  real  situation  and,  as  far  as  means  will 
enable  us,  to  relieve  their  necessities. 

I  am  satisfied  that  a  state  of  destitution 
prevails  in  many  parts  of  our  unfortunate 
State.  In  our  midst  the  wailing  cry  for  help 
pains  the  ear;  many  are  struggling  under 
adverse  circumstances,  poverty  and  want 
staring  them  in  the  face.  The  mass  of  the 
people  in  this  locality  have  received  compar- 
atively little  aid,  while  in  other  portions  of 
the  State  abundant  relief  has  been  afforded. 
The  reason  why  I  allude  to  the  general 
condition  of  people  here  is  that  accounts  are 
being  published  of  large  shipments  to  the 
needy  ones  of  this  State,  also  that  thousands 
of  dollars  have  been  sent  to  relieve  the 
immediate  wants  of  our  people.  It  has  found 
other  channels  through  which  to  flow,  for  the 
masses  here  have  received  but  little  of  tfyat 
aid  so  generously  conferred  by  more  favored 
States.  There  is  another  important  feature  I 
wish  to  present.  This  part  of  the  State  is 
comparatively  new,  having  only  been  opened 
for  settlement  some  four  or  five  years.  Oar 
means  are  nearly  all  invested  in  lands,  conse- 
quently our  situation  is  a  more  dependent 
one,  and  in  this  stripped  condition  we  can  in 
no  possible  way  help  ourselves. 

In  justice  to  our  friends  in  Iowa  and 
elsewhere,  I  desire  to  say  that  others  with 
ourselves  have  shared  their  generosity,  and, 
with  gratitude  for  favors  received,  I  will  con- 
clude. 

Thomas  E.  Hogue. 


I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  first  and 
paramount  aim  of  religion  is  not  to  prepare 
for  another  world,  but  to  make  the  best  of 
this  world,  or,  more  correctly  stated,  to  make 
this  world  better,  wiser  and  happier.  It  is  to 
be  good,  and  do  the  most  good  we  can  now 
and  here,  and  to  help  others  be  and  do  the 
same.  It  is  to  seek  with  all  our  might  the 
highest  welfare  of  the  world  we  live  in,  and 
the  realization  of  its  ideal  greatness,  nobleness 
and  blessedness. — Dr.  Caird. 


A   MORNING  SONG. 

I  wake  this  morn,  and  all  my  life 

Is  freshly  mine  to  live  ; 
The  future  with  sweet  promise  rife, 

And  crowns  of  joy  to  give. 

New  words  to  speak,  new  thoughts  to  hear, 

New  love  to  give  and  take  ; 
Perchance,  new  burdens  I  may  bear 

For  love's  own  sweetest  sake. 

New  hopes  to  open  in  the  sun, 

New  efforts  worth  the  will, 
Or  tasks  with  yesterday  begun 

More  bravely  to  fulfill. 

Fresh  seeds  for  all  the  time  to  be 

Are  in  my  hand  to  sow, 
Whereby,  for  others  and  for  me, 

TJndreamed-of  fruit  may  grow. 

In  each  white  daisy  'mid  the  grass 

That  turns  my  foot  aside, 
In  each  uncurling  fern  I  pass, 

Some  sweetest  joy  may  hide. 

And  if,  when  eventide  shall  fall 

In  shade  across  my  way, 
It  seems  that  naught  my  thoughts  recall 

But  life  of  every  day. 

Yet  if  each  step  in  shine  or  shower 

Be  where  thy  footsteps  trod, 
Then  blessed  be  every  happy  hour 

That  leads  me  nearer  God. 

—  Chambers'  Journal, 


CLOSING  OF  SCHOOL — 1875. 

FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL,  LOMBARD  STREET. 

Once  again  we  are  gathered  here, 

Noting  the  closing  day  ; 
Looking  back  on  the  by-gone  year, 
Thinking  of  all  its  love  and  cheer, 
What  has  it  brought,  to  us  most  dear  ? 

And  that  will  not  pass  away  ? 

Gather  the  links,  gather  the  links, 
Hold  them  up  to  the  light ; 

Fasten  them  on  to  the  golden  chain, 
And  keep  them  pure  and  bright. 

Lessons  we've  learned  in  the  months  now  past, 
Truths  that  have  touched  the  heart ;  . 

Gather  them  up  and  bind  them  fast, 

Treasure  the  best  from  first  to  last, 

That  a  spell  may  be  ever  in  memory  cast, 
That  the  good  shall  not  depart. 
Gather  the  links,  etc. 

Thoughts  of  the  dear  All-Father's  love, 

Drawing  us  near  to  Him  ; 
Times  when  we've  felt  His  spirit  move, 
Wakening  in  us  our  purest  love  ; 
Let  us  cherish  all  these,  that  they  may  prove 

Helps  when  our  faith  is  dim. 

Gather  the  links,  etc. 

That  all  we  have  learned,  and  felt,  and  known, 

In  this  last  happy  year; 
May  be  only  in  added  blessing  shown, 
Proving  in  truth  we  are  not  alone, 
That  One  who  is  with  us  the  work  will  own, 

And  is  bidding  us  not  to  fear. 

Gather  the  links,  etc. 
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Then,  when  our  minglings  here  are  o'er, 
And  the  end  of  time  shall  come  ; 
The  chain  of  love  we  had  known  before, 
Will  reach  from  earth  to  the  other  shore, 
And  a  Saviour's  hand  will  guide  us  o'er, 
To  the  endless  joys  of  home. 

Gather  the  links,  etc. 
Baltimore,  Sixth  month  6th,  187  5. 

From  the  (London)  Bookseller. 
ASSYRIAN  LIBRARIES. 

Recent  Assyrian  discoveries  seem  to  confirm 
the  old  saying  that  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun.  Four  thousand  years  ago  the  Baby- 
lonians possessed  libraries,  librarians,  cata- 
logues and  book-shelves,  though  the  greater 
part  of  their  books  were  written  on  clay  in- 
stead of  on  paper.  Papyrus  as  occasionally 
used  ;  but  generally  the  Bibylonian  book  was 
an  oblong  piece  of  clay,  which  was  stamped 
on  both  sides  with  a  metal  stylus,  and  then 
hardened  iu  the  fire.  So  minute  are  the 
characters  engraved  upon  it  that  it  is  difficult 
t  )imaginehow  they  could  have  been  impressed 
without  a  magnifying  glass;  and,  as  a  crystal 
lens  was  actually  found  by  Mr.  Layard,  on 
the  site  of  Nineveh,  it  would  seem  that  mag- 
nifying glasses  were  known  at  an  early  date. 
Specimens  of  these  clay  tablets — illateres  cocti- 
les,"  as  Pliny  calls  them — may  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum.  Every  great  city  of  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria  had  at  least  one  library, 
which  was  stowed  away  in  a  chamber  of  the 
king's  palace,  and  placed  at  the  public  ser- 
vice. We  gain  some  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  education  was  spread  from  the  fre 
quently-recurring  statement  that  the  libraries 
were  formed  for  the  use  of  "  the  people."  The 
oldest  libraries  were  those  of  Babylonia,  the 
mother  country  of  the  civilization  of  Western 
Asia.  Those  of  Assyria  were  established  in 
imitation  of  the  earlier  ones  of  Chaldea,  and 
the  books  with  which  they  were  stocked  were 
mostly  copies  or  later  editions  of  Babylon- 
ian works.  Assyria  was  originally  a  depend- 
ency of  the  Southern  Empire;  its  rise  was 
coeval  with  the  decline  of  Babylonia,  and  its 
civilization  was  derived  from  the  latter  coun- 
try. The  primitive  population  of  Babylon 
spoke  an  agglutinative  language,  allied  to  the 
idioms  of  the  modern  Fins  or  Tartars.  It 
was  they  who  invented  the  cuneiform  or  ar 
rowheaded  system  of  writing  and  founded  the 
great  cities  of  Chaldea.  Their  literature  was 
very  extensive,  and  required  libraries  in  which 
to  be  preserved.  At  a  date  anterior  to  2,000 
B.  C.  they  were  conquered  by  Semites  from 
the  West,  who  appropriated  their  culture  and 
gradually  succeeded  in  extirpating  their  lan- 
guage. Tnis  language  is  termed  Accadian, 
and  it  became  to  the  Semites  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria  what  the  Latin  language  was  to 
the  scholars  of  Mediaeval  Europe.  Their 


science  and  literature  were  locked  up  in  this 
dead  tongue,  and  even  in  practical  life  a 
knowledge  of  it  was  needed  when  legal  pre- 
cedents or  ancient  leases  aud  contracts  were 
in  question.  Down  to  the  last  days  of  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Empires  every  edu- 
cated man  had  to  be  acquainted  with  this  ex- 
tinct language.  For  this  purpose  grammars, 
dictionaries  and  phrase-books  of  Accadian 
and  Semitic  Assyrian  were  compiled,  and 
works  written  in  Accadian  were  provided  with 
an  Assyrian  translation,  which  was  sometimes 
in  a  parallel  column,  aud  sometimes  inter- 
linear. 

Babylonia  has  not  yet  been  excavated,  and 
our  knowledge  of  these  libraries  is  accordingly 
confined  to  the  contents  of  the  libraries  of 
Sennacherib  and  his  grandson,  Assurbanipal, 
or  Sardanapalus,  the  larger  part  of  which  has 
been  brought  from  Nineveh  to  the  British 
Museum.  Most  of  the  works  in  the  Museum 
are  later  editions  of  older  Babylonian  texts  ■ 
very  often  there  are  several  editions  of  the 
same  texts,  and  where  the  original  had  become 
illegible  the  copyist  wrote  "lacuna  "  or  "  re- 
cent lacuna."  When  a  work  was  translated 
from  Accadian,  the  Accadian  text  was  almost 
invariably  given  ;  and  to  these  translations, 
together  with  the  grammar.-,  dictionaries  and 
phrase-books  already  alluded  to,  modern 
scholars  owe  the  recovery  of  the  long  l.»st 
language  of  Accad.  Among  the  most  curious 
of  these  works  is  a  long  one,  in  seventy  tab- 
lets or  books,  on  astronomy  and  astrology, 
which  was  drawn  up  for  a  Babylonian  mon- 
arch, who  reigned  about  2,000  B.  C.  The 
catalogue  of  this  work  mentions  separate 
treatises  on  the  pole  star,  on  comets,  on  the 
movements  of  Venus,  &0.,  and  at  the  end  telle 
the  reader  to  write  down  the  number  of  the 
table  he  wishes  to  consult,  and  the  librarian 
will  thereupon  hand  it  to  him.  Even  at  this 
remote  epoch,  therefore,  the  modern  system  of 
registering  books  was  in  use;  indeed,  every 
tablet  had  its  press-mark.  Besides  the  astrol- 
ogical tablets,  th  re  is  a  long  work  on  omens, 
with  formula  for  averting  witchcraft  or  prac- 
ticing sorcery,  which  seems  to  be  extremely 
ancient,  as  well  as  a  large  collection  of  hymns 
to  the  gods,  which  formed  the  ritual  of  trie 
Accadians.  Many  of  the  passages  in  these 
hymns  remind  us  of  the  Hebrew  psalms. 
Closely  connected  with  the  hymns  are  old 
legends  and  epicn,  which  are  thrown  into  a 
poetical  form.  One  of  these  epics  came  from 
Erech,  aud  consisted  of  twelve  books,  each 
answering  to  a  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  and  relat- 
ing to  the  adventures  of  a  solar  hero.  The 
book*  were  originally  independent  lays,  and 
the  eleventh  is  the  story  of  the  D.  luge,  which 
bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  account 
in  Genesis.    Another  group  of  legtuds  co:i 
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tains  one  which  describes  very  fully  the  build- 
ing of  the  Tower  of  Babel ;  while  a  third 
group  presents  us  with  a  history  of  the  Crea- 
tion and  the  Fall  of  Man,  similar  to  that  of 
the  Bible.  More  details,  however,  are  fur- 
nished than  can  be  found  in  the  Mosaic  nar- 
rative, and  an  account  is  also  given  of  the 
war  of  the  evil  spirits  against  the  gods.  A 
very  interesting  legend  describes  the  descent 
of  the  Goddess  Istar  into  Hades,  and  another 
tells  how  the  seven  wicked  spirits  fought 
against  the  Moon. 

But  all  this  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  literature  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  There  are  works  on  agri- 
culture, collections  of  ancient  proverbs,  tables 
of  laws  and  precedents,  contracts  and  leases, 
public  despatches  and  private  correspondence, 
prayers  and  feast  fables,  didactic  treatises  and 
hints  on  government,  tables  of  cube-roots  and 
other  mathematical  formulae,  lists  of  animals 
and  stones,  of  countries  and  towns,  of  gods 
and  temples,  of  foreign  products  and  classes 
of  persons,  and,  above  all,  annals  and  other 
historical  documents.  One  of  the  latter  is  a 
catalogue  of  the  kings  and  dynasties  of  Baby- 
lonia ;  another  an  account  of  the  relations 
between  Assyria  and  its  northern  neighbor 
from  the  earliest  times,  while  the  remaining 
texts  describe  historical  incidents  of  the  reign 
of  former  monarchs.  None  are  so  important, 
however,  as  the  lists  of  the  Assyrian  eponymes, 
that  is,  officers  after  whom  each  year  was 
named.  These  lists  are,  of  course,  of  purely 
Assyrian  origin,  and  they  have  enabled 
scholars  to  restore  the  chronology  of  Assyria 
(and  thereby  of  Judea  also)  with  absolute 
precision  from  the  tenth  century  B.  C, 

The  librarians  were  called  "  The  Men  of  the 
Written  Tablets."  The  first  librarian  of  whom 
we  know  was  a  certain  Mul.  Anna,  the  son  of 
Gandhu.  His  signetcylinder  is  now  in  Eu- 
rope, and  we  learn  from  it  that  he  presided 
over  the  library  of  an  early  Accadian  King 
of  Ur.  Ur  is  the  city  mentioned  in  Genesis 
as  the  birthplace  of  Abraham,  and  the  signet 
must  be  assigned  to  a  very  ancient  date — more 
than  4,000  years  ago.  Such  is  the  antiquity 
of  the  office  of  librarian,  and  of  the  respect 
paid  to  books. — Press. 
Oxford,  England. 

A  True  Poet. — The  poet  is,  or  should  be, 
more  of  a  seer  and  translator  of  what  God 
has  already  created,  than  a  creator  in  the 
workshop  of  his  own  mind.  The  medisevals 
called  the  poet  a  "  finder,"  rather  than  a 
creator.  He  is  a  seeker  and  a  finder  of  the 
truth  and  beauty  that  lie  in  realities  around 
him,  rather  than  a  producer  of  beauty  out  of 
the  deeps  of  his  own  personality— which 
beauty,  as  many  imagine,  he  confers  on  out- 


ward objects.  And  this  has  been  the  menta 
attitude  of  the  greatest  poets.  They  hav< 
sought  for  those  things  which  are  hidden  fron 
the  mass  of  men  by  some  dimness  of  sight  01 
film  of  familiarity  :  and,  finding  these,  the} 
become  the  translators  to  men  of  all  this 
truth  and  loveliness,  which  is  written  in  tht 
handwriting  of  the  Creator  everywhere 
throughout  His  creation,  whether  flaming  on 
the  walls  of  space,  smiling  in  flowers  from  the 
green  earth,  or  inscribed  on  the  red  leaves  o: 
the  human  heart.  Hence  it  has  been  saic 
that  the  poet  gives  us  apparent  pictures  o 
unapparent  natures. — North  British  Review, 


NOTICES. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 


6th  mo.  27th.  Skeneateles,  N.  Y.,  II  A.  M. 

"     27th,  Centredale,  Iowa,  3  P.  M. 

"  "  West  Nottingham,  Md.,  3  P.  M. 
7th  mo.  4th,  Frankford,  Pa  ,  3  P.  M. 

"       "      Plymouth,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"       "      Concord,  Pa  ,  3  P.  M. 


ITEMS. 

Shocks  of  earthquake  were  felt  yesterday  morn 
ing  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  At  Urbanna 
Sidney,  De  Graff  and  Anna,  in  Ohio,  the  shakinj 
was  severe,  walls  of  buildings  were  cracked,  shelve 
were  thrown  down,  goods  and  shelves  displaced 
and  chimneys  toppled  over. 

Prominent  agriculturists  of  Camden  county 
New  Jersey,  state  "that  in  various  townships,  th 
potato  crop  will  not  reach  more  than  one-third  th 
usual  yield,  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of  po 
tato  bugs.  These  pests  have  destroyed  the  leave 
and  vines  of  whole  .fields,  and  all  the  ordinary  ap 
pliances  used  to  exterminate  them  except  Pari 
green,  mixed  with  flour  in  proportion  of  one  t 
twenty-five,  have  proved  unavailing.  They  ar 
now  using  ihat  remedy  with  effect,  and  say  that  b| 
careful  analysis  and  experiments  they  have  founi 
the  tutors  of  the  potato  are  not  affected  by  it.  Thj 
bugs  in  Burlington  are  also  committing  equal  ra^v 
ages." 

Glaciers  have  been  discovered  by  the  Dall  Ea 
pedition  on  the  coast  of  Alaska.    There  are  no  lesf 
than  twenty-four  of  these  in  a  stretch  of  160  milel 

A  German  scientific  society  is  already  so  firm! 
established  in  Japan  as  to  have  published  its  firs 
volume  of  proceedings,  containing,  among  oth« 
things,  an  account  of  a  cuttle-fish  fourteen  fee 
long,  captured  on  the  Japanese  coast.  Japan  hi 
made  an  important  contribution  to  medical  ecienc 
in  the  extremely  thin  tissue  paper  whi^h  surgeoi 
in  England  have  found  to  be  an  excellent  substitu 
for  lint  in  dressing  wounds. 

The  superiority  of  the  wood  of  Ihe  Florida  cedi 
over  all  other  kinds  of  cedar  is  well  known,  an 
the  demand  for  it  in  Bavaria,  where  immense  quai 
titics  of  lead  pencils  are  made,  has  induced  son 
manufacturers  to  take  up  the  question  of  the  at 
climatization  of  the  tree  in  that  country.  See< 
have  been  sown  in  the  royal  forest,  and  about  5,0( 
young  plants  have  been  grown  on  one  private  e 
tate.  The  cultivation  of  the  tree  has  been  a 
tempted,  also,  in  other  parts  of  Germany. 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF 
WILLIAM  DORSEY. 

(Continued  from  page  276.) 

"Attended  New  York  Quarterly  Meeting, 
where,  at  the  Youths'  Meeting,  I  was  moved 
to  exhort  the  young  present  against  the  tide 
of  luxurious  vanity  that  sweeps  so  mightily 
over  the  land,  and  especially  the  great  cities  ; 
to  listen  not  to  fascinations  of  sensual  delights 
by  which  they  are  surrounded.  I  believe 
there  are  those  called  away  from  these  things 
and  as  they  give  their  ear  to  the  reproofs  of 
instruction  they  will  find  them  to  be  the  way 
of  life.  They  are  called  to  bear  the  Cross, 
and  despise  the  shame.  To  be  not  shaken  by 
argument,  as  to  the  innocence  of  these  vain 
delights,  but  be  as  fools  even  for  Christ's 
sake. 

"Second  month  2Sth,  1869.— This  is  the  last 
day  of  winter,  and  has  been  almost  the  cold- 
est of  the  season,  which  has  been  remarkably 
open  and  free  from  snow.  It  is  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  and  has,  I  trust,  been  a  blessed 
day.  Bright  and  beautiful  in  the  outward, 
we  had  a  good  attendance  at  our  little  meet- 
ing; a  precious  silence  prevailed.  Whilst 
musing  upon  the  nature  of  worship,  my  mind 
was  arrested  with  the  language,  "  These  are 
they  who  have  come  out  of  great  tribulation, 
clothed  in  white  robes  with  palms  in  their 
hands,  surrounding  the  throne  and  singing 
praises  to  God."    It  seemed  right  to  present 
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the  view  as  one  of  great  encouragement;  that 
these,  like  unto  ourselves,  have  been  upon  the 
earth  and  have  endured  the  conflict  of  life, 
and  have  attained,  though  through  gnat  tri- 
bulation, the  great  end — worth  more  than  all 
the  possessions  of  this  world,  with  its  glittering 
vanities  and  unsatisfied  desires.  The  result 
may  also  be  our  experience,  as  the  Son  of  God 
declared  to  his  followers  :  '  In  this  world  ye 
shall  have  tribulation,  but  be  of  good  cheer, 
for  I  have  overcome  the  world.  In  Me  ye 
shall  have  peace.' 

"Amid  all  our  doubts,  fears  and  almost  de- 
spair, it  is  a  source  of  infinite  consolation  to 
know,  that,  having  held  fast  our  faith  in  God, 
we  too  shall  be  saved ;  and  after  the  sforms 
and  conflicts  of  this  mortal  life  are  ended,  we 
shall  be  permitted  an  entrance  where  suffering 
is  not  know,  and  be  united  with  the  innu- 
merable company  in  eternal  praise. 

"Third  month  5ih,  1869.— Started  for  Bal- 
timore to  a  conference  with  the  Indian  Com- 
mittee of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting.  Was 
kindly  entertained  by  my  dear  friend  Martha 
Tyson  and  her  family-  Had  the  agreeable 
addition  of  our  dear"  friend  Benjamin  Hal- 
lowell. 

"Third  month  6f/i.— Attended  the  meeting 
of  the  Indian  Committee  at  10  A.  M.  There 
found  Samuel  M.  Janney  and  others  of  Bal- 
timore Yearly  Meeting,  and  four  from  New 
York  Yearly  Meeting.    The  President  elect, 
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with  that  directness  which  is  a  distinguishing 
trait  of  his  character,  has  applied  to  Friends 
to  help  him  take  care  of  the  Indians,  and  de- 
sires us  to  give  him  a  list  of  names  of  Friends 
such  as  our  Society  can  endorse  as  suitable 
ibr  the  position  of  Indian  Agents.  It  was 
felt  to  be  a  just  demand  upon  the  friends  of 
ithe  Indian,  and  after  mature  consideration, 
it  was  concluded  to  do  what  we  could  to  meet 
this  kind  and  respectful  request,  and  that  our 
members  might,  without  conflict  with  our 
testimonies,  accept  the  office  of  Indian  Agent, 
should  those  who  feel  it  right  to  offer  their 
names  for  approval  to  the  committee,  after- 
wards receive  the  appointment.  It  appears 
like  a  Providential  opening  for  Friends  to  in- 
terpose an  active  agency  for  the  relief  of  a 
wronged  and  suffering  people. 

' 'In  the  afternoon  attended  the  Select 
Quarterly  Meeting. 

"First-day  morning  at  Lombard  street 
Meeting.  It  seemed  right  for  me  to  open  the 
subject  of  Naaman  the  Assyrian,  showing  how 
the  pride  of  the  human  heart  must  be  hum- 
bled before  it  can  be  purified  by  the  waters  of 
Jordan  ;  and  also,  what  a  blessing  the  captive 
maid  became  to  this  great  man,  by  declaring 
what  the  prophet  of  the  Lord  could  do.  How 
many  little  ones  there  are  who  can  tell  of 
Him  the  Saviour  who  can  cure  the  leprosy  of 
sin.  Those  who  are  diseased  never  know  the 
cure  till  human  pride  is  humbled,  and  they 
bow  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  Lord,  who 
alone  can  take  away  all  uncleanness  and  re- 
store us  to  the  purity  and  innocency  of  the 
little  child,  just  as  the  great  Assyrian's 
flesh  was  made  again  as  a  little  child's. 

"Second-day  morning  meeting  for  worship 
preceding  business  meeting.  C.  G.  called 
the  people  to  work.  The  fields  are  white  un- 
to harvest. 

"I  followed  with  an  exhortation  not  to 
postpone,  for  the  laborers  are  few,  and 
were  never  more  needed  in  the  great  harvest. 
It  is  here  we  learn  the  value  of  faith  in  Him, 
who  declared  He  was  the  •  resurrection  and 
the  life.'  Works  being  the  evidence  of  faith, 
we  have  no  right  to  claim  belief  without 
yielding  obedience. 

"S.  M.  J.  followed  with  a  discourse  upon 
the  love  we  owe  to  God  and  our  fellow  man, 
and  why ;  and  how  especially  to  the  household 
of  Faith,  showing  the  importance  of  our  liv- 
ing up  to  our  profession  in  every  respect. 

"Third  month  Y2th. — Representative  Com- 
mittee met.  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  open  the  subject 
of  the  Indians  for  consideration,  showing  what 
had  occurred  in  Baltimore  in  reference  to 
them.  It  took  deep  hold  on  the  minds  of  the 
Committee,  and  they  unitedly  referred  the 
matter  to  the  Indian  Committee,  with  instruc- 


tions to  act  as  way  should  open  in  accordance 
with  the  conclusion  adopted  in  Baltimore. 

"Third  month  19th. — I  have  prepared  a  cir- 
cular to  our  Monthly  Meetings,  setting  forth 
the  proposal  of  the  President,  and  informing 
Friends  that  our  Representative  Committee 
think  they  may  accept  the  appointment  from 
Government  without  conflicting  with  our 
testimonies,  and  should  any  feel  drawn  to  offer 
themselves,  to  forward  their  names  to  the 
Committee  for  consideration. 

"During  my  stay  in  Baltimore,  I  called 
with  B.  H.  upon  Bishop  Whipple.  He  is 
thoroughly  interested  in  the  Indians,  and  a 
faithful  laborer  in  their  behalf.  He  read  us 
a  beautiful  and  touching  tribute  to  an  aged 
Indian  Chief  whom  he  lately  buried,  showing 
what  an  Indian  may  become  under  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ. 

"  Third  month  29th. — Yesterday  was  First- 
day.  I  had  meditated  a  visit  to  the  city,  but, 
upon  carefully  considering  the  subject,  found 
it  better  to  stay  at  home. 

"Attended  our  meeting — a  goodly  number 
present.  'He  is  despised  and  rejected  of 
men'  was  the  text  of  Scripture  that  occupied 
my  thought,  and  which  it  appeared  right  I 
should  utter,  alluding  to  the  wonderful  fulfill- 
ment of  prophesy  in  the  outwrard  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Son  of  God.  But  how  the  faith 
He  taught  as  essential  sustained  Him  through 
all  and  led  Him,  upon  the  Cross,  in  His  mor- 
tal agony  of  the  flesh,  to  cry  out  'My  G  A, 
my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ? '  He 
showed  thus  the  only  source  of  help,  the  only 
refuge,  the  unfailing  trust — -not  in  man,  but 
in  God.  This  faith  leads  the  mind  to  accept 
Him  in  all  His  manifestations  to  His  child- 
ren. Infinite  in  value  and  power  stands  the 
gift  of  His  love — His  only  begotten  Son,  in 
whom,  as  we  believe,  in  connection  with  the 
Father,  as  they  are  one  in  Spirit,  purpose, 
power  and  glory — accepting  His  teaching  ac- 
cording to  His  own  standard,  we  are  led  to 
know  and  obey  the  will  of  God,  which  makes 
us  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  Giving 
us  here,  whilst  surrounded  by  temptation  and 
evil,  an  experience,  at  times,  of  the  blessed 
reign  of  peace,  verifying  the  truth  uttered  by 
Jesus  Christ,  that  '  The  kingdom  of  Heaven 
is  within.' 

"  In  the  afternoon  had  a  call  from  my  val- 
ued friend  Samuel  Townsend,  of  Baltimore. 
He  came  on  a  visit  of  duty,  to  make  an  offer 
on  behalf  of  our  portion  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  to  our  Orthodox  brethren,  to  act  in 
unison  in  the  cause  of  the  Indians 

"He  has  an  address  prepared  by  the  In- 
dian Committee  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meet- 
ing to  that  effect.  I  had  no  faith  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  application,  but  was  entirely  will- 
ing to  labor  with  them  for  so  desirable  a  pur- 
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pose.  We  called  upon  Dr.  James  E.  Rhoads, 
with  whom  we  had  a  frank  and  interesting 
interview.  In  the  evening  we  attended  a  con- 
ference at  Eli  K.  Price's.  Present :  Eli  K. 
Price,  Samuel  R.  Shipley,  John  S.  Hilles,  R. 

Cadbury,  Benj.  Coates,  Holloway,  Wm. 

P.  Sharpless,  Jos.  C.  Turnpenny,  Caleb 
Clothier,  and  Wm.  Hawkins. 

"  The  proposition  was  laid  before  them,  and 
they  all  appeared  fully  to  appreciate  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  made.  But  they  said 
were  they  to  entertain  as  Friends  such  a  pro- 
position and  present  it  to  their  Indian  Com- 
mittee or  Representative  Committee,  it  would 
not  only  be  of  no  avail,  but  would  frustrate 
their  own  usefulness  in  the  good  work.  They, 
with  us,  admitted  that  it  was  disgraceful  to 
our  profession,  that  we  could  not  appear  as 
acting  in  unison  upon  this  most  important 
concern.  The  President  has  called  upon 
Friends  because  of  their  peace  principles. 
War  with  the  Indians  has  been  too  long  tried 
and  utterly  failed,  and  behold  we  Quakers, 
the  friends  of  peace,  cannot  unite  in  our  ef- 
forts to  respond  to  his  call !  After  a  friendly 
talk  we  separated,  perhaps  with  a  clearer  un- 
derstanding, agreeing,  at  least,  to  avoid  all 
conflict.  Each  Society  to  labor  in  the  place 
allotted  to  it. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
GENESEE  YEARLY  MEETING. 
(Continued  from  page  278.) 

Third-day  morning,  15th  inst.,  the  state  of 
Society,  as  exhibited  in  the  examination 
of  the  Queries,  was  entered  upon  by  both 
branches.  The  Queries  are  less  complex  than 
ours,  and  very  much  to  the  point,  a  large  part 
of  what  is  embraced  in  our  Queries  being 
placed  among  the  advices  In  the  Genesee 
Book  of  Discipline.  The  Fourth  Query  is 
especially  clear  and  simple,  and  reads  thus : 
"  Do  Friends  avoid  the  use  of  all  intoxicating 
liquors  as  a  beverage,  frequenting  taverns  and 
attending  places  of  diversion?"  The  Sixth 
Query  reads :  "  Do  any  accomplish  their 
marriages  by  the  assistance  of  a  hireling  min- 
ister, or  contribute  to  the  support  of  a  hire- 
ling minister  because  he  is  such  ?"  They  have 
a  Tenth  Query,  asking :  "  Are  the  answers 
to  the  Queries,  forwarded  by  subordinate  to 
superior  meetings,  the  substance  of,  and 
founded  on,  the  answers  from  the  Preparative 
Meetings  ?"  All  the  Queries  were  considered 
at  this-  session.  The  same  deficiences  found 
among  ourselves  are  reported  here.  There  is 
a  lack  of  zeal  in  the  attendance  of  meetings, 
which  to  us  seems  more  excusable,  where 
Friends  are  so  remotely  situated,  and  the 
winters  so  long  and  severe  as  they  are  in  the 
most  northern  limits  of  this  meeting. 


Fear  was  expressed  that,  in  answering  the 
Queries,  we  are  not  as  honest  as  we  ought  to 
be,  and  that  we  are  not  faithful  in  the  at- 
tendance of  our  meetings.  We  -hould  be 
willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  Christ.  The 
thing  required  may  seem  of  small  account, 
but,  if  it  is  called  for  at  our  hands,  let  uh  not 
withhold.  We  were  exhorted  to  Ik-  hombU 
and  make  a  full  surrender;  then  the  burthen 
will  be  lifted  and  the  way  of  the  Cross  made 
easy,  for  He  will  be  our  helper.  In  this  hum- 
ble state  we  are  brought  into  closer  unity  and 
enabled  to  see,  eye  to  eye,  more  nearly. 
Young  mothers  were  entreated  to  be  patterns 
to  their  children.  When  the  dyiug  day  comes 
we  cannot  go  back  and  recover  what  is  lost, 
or  alter  the  record  of  our  lives.  Let  us  look 
at  it  and  be  willing  now  to  bear  the  Cross. 
There  are  many  who  attire  themselves  in  a 
gay  dress  that  feel  this.  May  they  remember 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  resist  the  voice  that 
speaks  to  the  soul.  Much  sympathy  flowed 
out  to  mothers  whose  children  are  scattered 
and  at  a  distance  from  the  paternal  home,  as 
well  as  for  those  who  have  their  families 
around  them.  They  were  encouraged  to  re- 
member the  injunction :  "  In  the  morning 
sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold  not 
thy  hand."  "  Perhaps  when  you  are  laid 
away,  the  children  will  look  back  and  re- 
member the  advice  that  has  been  given  them." 
Feeling  allusion  was  made  by  the  Friend 
speaking,  to  the  recollections  of  her  childhood, 
when  in  the  homestead  her  parents  gathered 
their  children  around  them,  and  read  to  them 
the  Scriptures  and  other  books  suitable  to 
their  understandings.  These  she  felt  to  have 
been  precious  times,  and  said  she:  "I  call 
upon  you,  mothers,  to  be  faithful  to  those 
under  your  care  and  you  will  be  rewarded— 
you  will  be  blest.  A  very  solemn  and  precioui 
covering  spread  over  the  assembly,  in  which 
were  many  mothers  accompanied  by  their  lit- 
tle children.  The  advice  of  the  mothers  in 
this  Israel  to  those  who  must,  in  their  turn, 
bear  the  burthen  of  the  affairs  of  the  body, 
was  tender  and  encouraging,  and  manifest*  .: 
unabated  interest  in  the  preservation  and 
maintenance  of  our  Gospel  testimonies. 

The  young  sisters  were  entreated  to  keep 
to  the  simple  jet  beautiful  form  of  our  So- 
ciety in  the  consummation  of  marriage,  and  to 
yield  unreserved  obedience  to  the  Divine  re- 
quirings. 

Agreeably  to  notice,  Friends  assembled  in 
the  women's  end  of  the  meeting-house,  at  4 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  attend  to  the  bus- 
iness of  the  Eighth  General  Conference  of 
Friends'  First-day  Schools. 

The  room  was  well  filled  and  a  deep  feeling 
of  interest  manifested  in  the  proceeding?. 
Reports  from  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New 
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York,  Ohio  and  from  Yonge  street,  Canada, 
were  read  ;  also  interesting  statements  of  the 
First-day  school  labor  among  the  Pawnee, 
Winnebago  and  Great  Nemaha  Indian  Agen- 
cies, and  the  freedmen  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  South 
Carolina,  in  all  of  which  Friends  are  suc- 
cessfully engaged.  These  reports  were  most 
encouraging,  and  called  out  from  ministers 
and  others  in  various  parts  of  the  audience 
expressions  of  unity  and  satisfaction  with  the 
movement.  Several  verbal  reports  of  efforts 
in  various  parts  of  Genesee  Yearly  Meeting 
were  made  that  added  to  the  interest  of  the 
occasion.  We  who  formed  the  small  delega- 
tion that  had  undertaken  to  present  the  cause 
of  First  day  Schools  to  the  favorable  consider- 
ation of  the  members  of  this  Yearly  Meeting 
had  come  bearing  a  weight  of  responsibility 
that  pressed  very  heavily,  and  were  entirely 
unprepared  for  the  cordial  reception  extended 
us,  and  the  willingness  to  hear  and  accept 
our  service ;  and  when  one  who  stands  fore- 
most in  the  Society  as  an  exponent  of  its 
principles  declared,  that  this  cause  is  second 
to  none  that  now  claims  the  attention  of  the 
Society,  we  felt  that  we  had  an  endorse- 
ment from  Genesee  Yearly  Meeting  as  strong 
as  could  be  asked.  Our  meeting  was  acknowl- 
edged to  be  a  season  of  resfreshment,  a  "  love- 
feast,"  as  expressed  by  some,  "  long  to  be  re- 
membered." 

On  Fourth- day  morning  the  meeting-house 
was  opened  for  public  worship.  It  was  com- 
fortably filled,  and  the  communications  were 
calculated  to  awaken  thought  and  encourage 
faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  religious  du- 
ties. The  fundamental  doctrines  of  Friends 
were  plainly  and  forcibly  presented.  We  felt 
that  Genesee  Yearly  Meeting  is  favored  in 
that  it  has  among  its  ministers  such  able  and 
fearless  exponents  of  our  testimonies.  Both 
branches  met  in  united  session  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  to  hear  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Indian  Committee.  The 
account  of  a  recent  visit  to  the  Santee  Agency, 
paid  by  two  Friends  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, was  listened  to  with  interest;  it  gave  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  affairs  of  that 
Agency,  which  was  very  satisfactory  and  en- 
couraging. The  report  will  be  printed  with 
the  extracts  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  business  of  the  separate  meetings  was 
resumed  on  Fifth  day.  The  Committee  on 
the  subject  of  Posture  in  time  of  Prayer,  re- 
ported that  it  recommends  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing to  leave  each  particular  meeting  free  to 
rise  or  sit  when  prayer  is  offered,  provided . 
that  it  is  not  thereby  intended  to  express 
either  unity  or  a  want  of  it  toward  the  per- 
son offering  supplication.  This  is  the  sub 
stance  of  the  report,  which  was  united  with 
in  both  branches,  with  much  feeling  of  sat- 


isfaction that  no  set  form  had  been  recom- 
mended. The  minutes  of  the  Representative 
Committee  were  read  in  both  meetings ;  six 
names — four  men  and  two  women — had  been 
added,  and  were  united  with.  Epistles  to  the 
several  Yearly  Meetings,  with  one  to  the 
meeting  to  be  established  in  Illinois,  were 
read  and  adopted. 

A  letter  from  Mary  S.  Lippincott,  of  Phil- 
adelphia Yearly  Meeting,  addressed  to 
"  Friends  of  Genesee  Yearly  Meeting,"  and 
intended  to  be  read  at  the  meeting  of  the 
"General  Conference,"  did  not  arrive  until! 
after  that  Conference  was  held.  Friends 
feeling  desirous  that  its  message  of  Gospel 
love  might  reach  those  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, proposed  to  read  it  after  the  business 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  had  concluded.  This- 
was  cordially  united  with,  and  the  letter  read. 
Much  expression  was  called  forth  at  this  evi- 
dence of  sisterly  regard,  and  the  letter  sent 
to  men's  meeting,  where  it  was  read  with  the 
same  feeling  of  interest. 

Acceptable  visits  were  made  at  this  sitting 
by  Benjamin  Renouf  and  William  Barker. 
The  first  had  a  message  for  those  called  to 
the  Gospel  ministry,  the  other  was  concerned 
to  call  the  attention  of  mothers  to  the  Third 
Query — "Are  Friends  careful  to  bring  up," 
&c.  "My  sympathies,"  said  he,  "  are  quick- 
ened. I  am  a  parent.  I  went  in  and  oat 
before  my  children  as  most  parents  do.  They 
have  arrived  to  maturity,  and  gone  out  into 
the  world,  and  formed  homes  for  themselves. 
I  see  impressed  on  them  that  which  has  been 
reflected  from  my  own  character,  and  as  I 
have  sat  through  this  meeting  I  have  thought 
much,  of  the  time  when  I  was  with  my  little 
ones.  The  greatest  miss  that  I  made  was* 
when  I  exacted  obedience,  yet  did  not  allow 
myself  to  come  sufficiently  under  the  power 
of  love  ;  but,  thanks  to  our  Heavenly  Father, 
I  was  made  wiser,  and  now  I  want  to  give 
you,  precious  young  mothers,  the  benefit  of 
my  experience.  Seek  the  baptism  of  the 
Father,  flee  to  this  fountain  of  love,  and  you 
will  be  strengthened  and  qualified  for  the  im- 
portant trust  committed  to  your  keeping." 

Later  in  the  session  Isaac  Wilson  asked 
permission  to  visit  the  meeting,  which  was 
granted.  He  was  accompanied  by  J.  J.  Cor- 
nell. I.  W.  said  his  mission  might  be  con- 
sidered a  small  one,  but  he  saw  those  in  the 
assembly  that  are  standing  outside  the  Lord's 
vineyard,  comparing  themselves  with  others 
who  are  already  laboring.  There  can  be  no 
advance  in  the  Master's  work,  only  as  we  are 
faithful;  the  one  having  a  single  talent 
stands  on  the  same  ground  with  those  who 
have  more.  All  were  encouraged  to  enter  in 
and  labor,  the  reward  being  sure. 

J.  J.  Cornell  began  by  saying,  "In  the 
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early  gathering  I  saw  some  spiritual  condi- 
tions to  which  I  was  drawn  out  in  sympathy, 
and  had  hoped  that  food  for  these  hungry 
souls  would  be  handed  forth,  and  I  be  ex- 
cused ;  but  when  my  brother  made  known  his 
concern  I  felt  mine  revive  towards  some  who 
are  surrounded  by  difficulties  iu  their  out- 
ward life,  and  are  looking  to  us  who  are  min- 
isters in  the  Master's  service.  These  feel  de- 
sirous to  know  where  we  stand. 

"  There  are  yearning  hearts,  bowed  in  dis- 
couragement in  regard  to  the  position  I  hold 
toward  the  First-day  school.  I  come  to  clear 
away  the  cloud  that  rests  upon  me.  This 
field  of  labor  is  not  in  my  line  of  duty.  I 
have  no  children  of  my  own.  I  never  for 
one  moment  felt  to  lay  anything  in  the  way 
of  those  who  are  called  to  this  service.  I 
•desire  their  encouragement,  and  that  they 
•may  faithfully  perform  whatever  seems  re- 
quired at  their  hands." 

This  explanation  was  very  grateful  to  many 
preseat,  and  appeared  to  remove  some  feel- 
ings of  doubt  in  reference  to  the  First-day 
.school  movement. 

All  the  business  being  concluded,  also  the 
the  summary  of  the  exercises  united  with, 
after  a  general  expression  of  satisfaction  with 
the  results  of  the  meeting  and  unity  with  the 
several  interests  that  had  claimed  attention, 
under  a  covering  of  heavenly  love  that  was 
felt  to  overshadow  all,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

L.  J.  Roberts. 

Pickering,  Ontario,  Sixth  mo.  11th,  1875. 
A  notice  of  the  proceedings  of  men's  meet- 
ing will  appear  next  week. 


Kind  Words  are  peace-makers.  Loving 
•deeds  put  out  the  fire3  of  strife  and  conten 
tion.    Silence  is  one  of  the  best  remedies  for 


anser. 


From  Friends'  Quarterly  Examiner. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  QUERIES. 
(Concluded  from  page  2S0.) 

It  is  hardly  needful  for  us  to  point  out  the 
widened  area  of  defection  borne  witness  to  by 
these  questions  concerning  their  condition. 
No  longer  the  simple-hearted  and  self-denying 
people  they  once  were,  and  freed  from  per- 
secution and  suffering,  many  amongst  them 
were  now  engrossed  in  the  vain  indulgences, 
from  out  of  which  their  predecessors  had  been 
called.  This  change  meets  us  upon  the  thres- 
hold. It  has  even  vividly  affected  their  meet- 
ings for  worship.  "  Do  Friends  avoid  all 
unbecoming  behavior  therein?"  is  a  sad  in- 
quiry to  be  needful  for  a  body  professing 
greater  spirituality  than  others  around  them. 
"  Do  they  discourage  detraction  ?— are  they 
j  ust  in  their  dealings  ?— do  they  avoid  all 
vain  sports,  places  of  diversion,  gaming,  the 


frequenting  of  ale-houses,   and  excess  in 
drinking?' — what  conclusion  can  we  arrive 
at  respecting  the  state  of  a  Christian  Church 
which  needed  such  questions  as  these  to  be 
answered  four  times  a  year  ?    How  were  the 
mighty  fallen  !    We  also  find  here  the  strong 
resolve  to  prevent  our  members  marrying 
those  of  other  religious  persuasions  ;  aud  the 
careless  state  of  the  Society's  records  in  the 
provinces,  is  borne  witness  to  by  special  in- 
quiries whether  any  Friends  were  without 
certificates — whether    their    title  deeds  for 
meeting  houses  and  grave  yards  are  looked 
after,   and  marriages,   births   aud  burials 
registered,  and  all  legacies  properly  appro- 
priated.   Lest  there  should  be  any  shirking 
of  the  questions  put,  it  was  also  required  that 
the  answers  be  "  in  writing  ;  that  they  be  full 
and  explicit,  comprising  the  substance  of 
every  part  of  each  Query."    It  will  be  re- 
membered by  the  reader  that  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  in  addition  to  the  tabular  statement 
contained  in  the  first  five  Queries  to  be  an- 
swered to  that  meeting,  required  answers  to 
be  sent  up  to  them  upon  most  of  the  subjects 
contained  in  the  foregoing  Monthly  Meeting 
Queries,  although  it  was  not  until  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  two  sets  of  Queries  in  1791, 
that  the  Yearly  Meeting  itself  required  to  be 
annually  informed  concerning  the  moral  con- 
duct and  deportment  of  its  individual  mem- 
bers.   How  strange  would  it  have  sounded 
in  George  Fox's  ears  could  he  have  been  pres- 
ent at  this  Yearly  Meeting,  exactly  a  century 
after  his  death,  and  have  heard  consecutive 
replies  from  every  county  in  the  kingdom, 
whether  their  members  discouraged  tale-bear- 
ing, behaved  properly  in  meetings  for  Divine 
worship,  and  abstain  from  gaming,  frequent- 
ing of  ale  houses,  places  of  diversion  and  in- 
toxication !     In  his  day  the  paternal  au- 
thority was  busied  about  weightier  subjects, 
and  they  were  able  to  leave  the  conduct  of 
members  to  the  care  and  knowledge  of  the 
particular  meetings  to  which  they  belonged. 

The  main  idea  inducing  this  publicity 
would  seem  to  be  the  hope  that  Monthly 
and  Quarterly  Meetings,  being  thus  bound  to 
report  their  exceptions  to  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, would  be  impelled,  if  not  shamed,  into 
bringing  delinquents  under  the  discipline  for 
their  misconduct.  The  step  was  unquestion- 
ably a  severe  one,  but  we  doubt  its  wisdom 
or  its  expediency.  One  can  have  small  hope 
of  the  disciplinary  powers  of  any  Monthly 
Meeting  which  needed  such  a  stimulus  to  in- 
duce it  to  deal  with  offenders. 

But  we  are  anticipating  dates,  and  will  now 
proceed  with  the  chronological  history  we 
are  attempting  to  sketch,  the  six  years  suc- 
ceeding 1755  each  witnessed  some  alterations, 
and  in°1759,  owing  probably  to  the  defective 
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aDswers  to  the  Ninth  Query,  it  was  ordered 
that  "  all  former  records  in  each  county  re- 
lating to  marriages,  births  and  burials  be  col 
lected  and  kept  together  by  the  direction  of 
their  respective  meetings." 

In  1783  an  addition  was  made  to  the  Sixth 
Query  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  viz.,  "And 
are  they  advised  carefully  to  inspect  the  state 
of  their  affairs  once  in  the  year  " — a  passing 
evidence  of  the  depressed  state  of  trade,  and 
of  the  commercial  calamities  which  overtook 
many  of  its  members. 

We  need  not  allude  to  many  other  changes, 
every  few  years  witnessing  some  alteration  in 
form  or  subject,  but  will  pass  on  to  1791, 
when,  as  already  stated,  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  and  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Quarterly  Meetings, 
was  appointed  to  revise  and  harmonize  the 
Queries.  Upon  their  report,  it  was  resolved 
"  That  in  future  there  shall  be  but  one  set  of 
Queries  for  the  Yearly  and  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings of  men  Friends  couched  in  the  following 
terms,  by  which  it  will  appear  that  some 
alterations  are  made  in  the  expression  and  in 
the  arrangement"  [1792], 

As  no  special  subjects  were  added  at  this 
period,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  repeat  the 
well-known  formula.  One  of  them  was  to 
Quarterly  Meetings  only,  and  was  directed 
"to  be  read  every  quarter,  and  answers 
sent  up  from  the  spring  quarter  only."  This 
mode  of  reading  without  answering,  three 
times  a  year,  would  seem  to  have  formed  'he 
germ  of  the  "  unanswered  "  Queries,  which 
have  of  late  been  increasingly  adopted.  But 
this  deficiency  in  answering  one  was  amply 
atoned  for  as  regards  the  remainder,  eleven 
of  which  were  to  be  answered  in  the  spring, 
and  these  answers  to  be  read  over  again  for 
consideration  in  the  summer  ;  eight  were  an- 
swered in  the  autumn,  and  four  in  the  winter, 
besides  the  seven  Queries  to  ministers  and 
elders,  two  of  them  to  be  answered  three 
times  a  year,  and  the  rest  to  be  read  every 
quarter  and  considered,  but  answers  to  be 
drawn  up  twice  in  the  year  only.  We  have 
here  a  fuller  development  of  the  idea  of  "  un- 
answered Queries,"  since  five  of  them  were 
systematically  read  and  considered  twice  a 
year  without  answering.  It  was  at  this  period, 
also,  that  the  order  went  forth  for  detailed 
particulars  of  any  deficiency,  and  also  that 
the  words  of  the  Queries  be  reported. 

Another  small  but  very  noteworthy  change 
also  here  occurs.  Whilst,  in  1742,  the  sec- 
ond person  is  used — "  Is  it  your  care  by  ex- 
ample and  precept  V  "  Do  you  bear  a  faith- 
•ful  testimony  ?"  &c.  "  Do  you  stand  clear  of 
defrauding  V  &c.  The  third  person  it  now 
made  use  of.  "Are  Friends  just  in  their 
dealings  T9  "  Are  Friends  careful  to  avoid  ?" 


&c.  "  Do  Friends  endeavor  by  example  and 
precept  ?"  and  so  on.  This  transfer  of  direct 
personal  questioning  we  hold  to  have  been  a 
decided  error,  and  although  it  may  appear  of 
comparative  lesser  moment,  it  is  an  evidence 
of  lack  of  that  oneness  which  formerly  dis- 
tinguished the  body;  the  responsive  and  in- 
dividual "  you  "  and  "  we,"  was  replaced  by 
the  impersonal  "  they."  It  is,  we  admit, 
easier,  but  assuredly  less  profitable,  to  speak 
of  "  their  "  errors  than  of  "  ours,"  and  a  part 
of  our  burden  of  responsibility  seems  removed 
when  we  can  speak  of  delinquents  in  the  third 
instead  of  the  second  person. 

But  we  must  hasten  onwards.  In  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  second  edition  of  "Book  of 
Extracts,*'  issued  in  1822,  are  a  few  alter- 
ations in  the  mode  of  answering,  but  nothing 
requiring  special  note  on  our  part.  The  fre- 
quency of  reading  them  was  confirmed,  and, 
in  some  instances,  increased. 

This  now  brings  us  to  1833,  at  which  period 
a  third  and  much  enlarged  edition  of  the 
"  Book  of  Extracts  "  was  issued,  containing 
a  new  form  of  eighteen  Queries  for  the  men 
and  eleven  for  the  women's  meetings,  as  re- 
vised by  a  conference  of  the  Meetings  for 
Sufferings  and  representatives  appointed  to 
revise  the  "  Book  of  Extracts,"  and  adopted 
by  the  Yearly  Meeting.  A  very  noteworthy 
minute  now  appears  settingforth  the  "object "" 
of  the  Queries.  Hitherto  they  seem  to  have 
been  intended  almost  wholly  with  reference- 
to  the  discipline  and  as  information  to  the 
superior  mtetings ;  but  now  comes  a  note 
that  they  are  intended  also  to  "  impress  on 
the  minds  of  Friends  a  profitable  examination 
of  themselves."  This  forms  No.  3  in  the 
progress  of  unanswered  Queries ;  for  when 
once  this  idea  was  fairly  grasped  it  was  evi- 
dent that  one  or  the  other  must  yield.  The 
attempt  to  give  written  answers  on  behalf  of 
others  to  questions  intended  for  self-examina- 
tion, destroys  introversion  of  spirit ;  it  takes- 
off  the  attention  of  Friends  from  themselves 
and  fixes  it  on  the  absentees.  The  conscience 
of  Friends  became  satisfied  in  responding 
with  a  very  keen  truthfulness  concerning 
these,  not  unaccompanied,  we  fear,  at  times- 
by  the  self-complacency  of  the  outwardly  con- 
sistent Pharisee,  "  What  lack  I  yet  ?"  But 
the  paragraph  is  so  important  as  introducing 
a  new  object,  that  we  venture  to  give  it  en- 
tire: 

"  This  Meeting  feels  a  lively  concern  to  re- 
mind our  members  that  the  intention  of  di- 
recting sundry  Queries  to  be  answered,  rela- 
tive to  the  conduct  of  individuals  in  the  sev- 
eral branches  of  our  Christian  profession,  is 
not  only  to  be  informed  of  the  state  of  our 
meetings,  but  also  to  impress  on  the  minds 
of  Friends  a  profitable  examination  of  them- 
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selves,  how  far  they  act  consistently  with 
their  religious  principles.  We  would,  there- 
fore, earnestly  recommend  to  every  one  of  our 
members,  more  especially  when  the  answers 
are  drawn  up,  to  examine  whether  he  himself 
is  coming  up  in  that  life  of  self  denial  and 
devotedness  unto  God,  which  so  highly  be- 
comes all  who  make  profession  of  the  name 
of  Christ." 

This  code  remained  until  1845,  when,  owing 
to  alteration  in  laws  relating  to  rent  charges, 
and  the  public  registering  of  births,  mar- 
riages and  burials,  some  needful  changes 
were  made  and  issued  in  an  Appendix  in 
1845,  which  was  the  culminating  point  as 
regards  numbers,  containing  nineteen  Queries 
for  the  men's  and  eleven  for  the  women's 
meetings,  and  seven  others  for  ministers  and 
elders.  The  same  frequency  of  replies  was 
exacted,  and  when  we  remember  that  nearly 
all  of  them  were  read  and  answered  twice  a 
year  by  the  various  preparative  meetings 
throughout  the  kingdom,  reanswered  twice  a 
year  by  Monthly  Meetings,  reread  at  Quar- 
terly Meetings  and  answered  once  a  year  by 
them  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  ;  every  answer 
from  each  Quarterly  being  read  in  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  each  several  answer  reiterating 
the  whole  of  the  words  in  the  original  Query, 
it  is  no  marvel  that  the  system  broke  down  at 
last,  proving  a  burden  which  neither  we  nor 
our  fathers  were  able  to  bear. 

In  addition  to  this  the  feeling  has  rapidly 
gained  ground  that  Queries  for  self-examina- 
tion are  incompatible  with  Queries  to  be  an- 
swered. As  the  statistical  information  once 
embodied  in  the  Queries  is  now  given  in  other 
forms,  and  the  condition  of  Quarterly  and 
Monthly  Meetings  can  never  be  arrived  at 
by  replying  only  to  fixed  questions,  the  utility 
of  the  whole  system  of  such  responses  has  been 
boldly  challenged. 

In  i860  a  committee  was  again  appointed 
to  revise  the  Queries  and  the  "  Book  of 
Discipline,"  of  which  a  fourth  edition  was 
published  in  the  year  following.  In  accor- 
dance with  growing  feeling,  the  number  was 
now  reduced  to  ten  Queries  to  be  answered 
by  the  men's  and  eight  by  the  women's  meet- 
ings, and  a  long  paragraph  of  general  direc- 
tions was  prefixed,  again  setting  forth  the 
double  object  of  the  Queries. 

The  only  further  alteration  that  need  be 
chronicled  in  this  rapid  sketch,  is  one  which 
took  place  in  1873,  when,  after  several  years' 
discussion,  it  was  decided  to  remove  the  Fifth 
Query  concerning  tithes,  and  to  offer  an 
"  advice  "  upon  the  subject  in  its  stead. 

Since  that  period  radical  alterations  have 
been  proposed  from  several  of  the  Quarterly 
Meetings,  involving  the  withdrawal  of  some 
or  nearly  all  of  the  Queries  to  be  answered  to 


the  Yearly  Meeting.  Into  this  arena,  which 
can  yet  hardly  be  regarded  as  "  History,"  we 
do  not  enter,  our  object  having  been  to  record 
facts,  leaving  it  for  the  present  to  others  to 
build  thereon. 


REUNION  IN  HEAVEN. 

How  short  is  the  earthly  history  of  a  fam- 
ily !  A  few  years,  and  those  who  are  embraced 
in  a  family  circle  will  be  scattered.  The 
children,  now  the  objects  of  tender  solicitude, 
will  have  grown  up  and  gone  forth  to  their 
respective  stations  in  the  world.  A  few  y»  urs 
more,  and  children  and  parents  will  huv 
passed  from  this  earthly  stage.  Their  name 
will  be  no  longer  heard  in  their  present  dwell- 
ing. Their  domestic  loves  and  anxieties, 
happiness  and  sorrows,  will  be  a  lost  and  tor- 
gotten  history.  Every  heart  in  which  it  was 
written  will  be  mouldering  in  the  du-t.  And 
is  this  all?  Is  this  the  whole  satisfari-m 
which  is  provided  for  some  of  the  Btroi 
feelings  of  our  hearts?  If  it  be,  how  -hall 
we  dare  pour  forth  our  affections  on  objects 
so  fleeting?  How  can  such  transitory  beings, 
with  whom  our  connection  is  so  brief,  ei)Lr  ig< 
all  the  love  we  are  capable  of  feeling?  Why 
should  not  our  feelings  toward  them  be  u 
feeble  and  unsatisfying  as  they  ?  But,  bl<  seed 
be  God  !  this  is  not  all.  Of  this  He  has  given 
us  perfect  assurance  in  the  Spirit  of  Truth. 
Though  to  the  eye  of  unenlightened  nature 
the  ties  of  domestic  love  stem  scattered  into 
dust,  the  spiritual  eye  of  faith  perceives  that 
they  have  been  loosened  on  earth,  only  to  be 
resumed  under  far  happier  circumstances,  in 
the  regions  of  eternal  love  and  bli.-s.  Though 
the  history  of  a  family  may  seem  to  be  for- 
gotten, when  the  last  member  of  it  is  laid  in 
the  grave,  the  memory  of  it  still  lives  in  im- 
mortal souls,  and  when  the  circle  is  wholly 
dissolved  on  earth,  it  is  again  completed  in 
heaven. —  Cazneau  Palfrey. 


-^SCRAPS^ 

FROM     UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


I  met  with  "two  ideas"  in  a  periodical 
lately  that  interested  me  so  much,  that  I  in- 
cline to  copy  them,  thinking  they  would  in- 
terest thee,  and  perhaps  be  suitable  for  your 
scrap  column. 

How  I  wish  that  the  wise,  peaceful  and 
beautiful  course  therein  depicted,  could  be 
adopted  by  all  the  contributors  to  the  columns 
of  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

1 .  "  My  idea  is,  that  it  is  best  for  each  one 
to  speak  frankly  what  he  believes,  and  to 
have  no  concern  whatever,  whether  his  prop- 
ositions shall  stand  or  fall.    Stand  they  will, 
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so  far  as  they  are  true  ;  and  fall  they  must, 
so  far  as  they  are  false.  The  moment  any 
man  begins  to  have  any  personal  pride  or  egot- 
ism of  opinion,  that  moment  his  mental  and 
moral  eyesight  begins  to  fail,  and  he  looks  at 
truth  as  a  partisan,  not  as  a  philosopher.  Let 
us  have  done  with  personal  and  dogmatic  con- 
troversialism,  and,  in  all  our  discussions,  in- 
voke the  spirit  of  calmness  and  peace.  Only 
thus  we  shall  be  able  to  know  the  truth,  and 
to  state  it  with  powerful  persuasiveness." 

2.  "  Wrong  and  evil  mean  only  crude,  un- 
disciplined, unused,  or  misused  force,  which 
it  is  our  happy  privilege  and  glorious  ability 
to  convert  into  splendid  uses  and  beauties, 
in  all  men." 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  3,  1875. 

Friends  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
By  Charles  Evans,  M.  D.  Philadelphia : 
1875.  For  sale  at  Friends'  Book  store, 
304  Arch  street. 

A  new  volume  with  this  title  has  appeared 
in  handsome  dress.  It  is  comprised  in  an 
octavo  containing  over  six  hundred  pages, 
and  will  be  an  acceptable  addition  to  the  lit- 
erature of  the  Society. 

Samuel  M.  Janney,  in  the  preface  to  his 
History  of  Friends,  remarks :  "  Few  per- 
sons are  probably  aware  of  the  very  large 
number  of  religious  books'  written  by  the 
early  Friends,  and  fewer  still  are  they  who 
have  read  any  considerable  portion  of  them. 
In  the  year  1708,  a  catalogue  of  Friends' 
books  was  published  by  John  Whiting,  which 
contains  the  names  of  five  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  writers,  and  gives  the  titles  and 
dates  of  about  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
books  and  tracts." 

The  volume  before  us  seems  to  have  been 
prepared  with  the  praiseworthy  object  of 
bringing  before  the  reader,  in  more  condensed 
form,  the  principal  parts  of  many  of  the  nar- 
ratives prepared  by  the  earlier  writers  of  the 
Society ;  and  although,  from  the  mass  of  ma- 
terial, much  of  which  was  controversial,  the 
author  has  selected  such  parts  as  accord  with 
his  own  views  of  doctrinal  truth,  he  has  ex- 
ecuted the  task  with  judgment  and  good  taste, 
and  his  careful  and  discriminating  labor  is 
entitled  to  grateful  recognition. 


We  give  from  the  preface  the  following 
tribute  to  the  early  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends: 

"  They  were  bold  and  uncompromising  witnesses 
for  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  ;  and  if,  occasion- 
ally, one  rose  up  among  1hem,  who,  from  an  un- 
tempered  zeal  and  the  peculiar  spirit  of  the  time, 
was  betrayed  into  extravagances  of  which  the  body 
dii  not  approve,  it  in  no  wise  derogates  from  the 
religious  principles,  labors,  or  character  of  the  de- 
voted band  that,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
their  Divine  Leader,  contended  for  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
right  of  liberty  of  conscience.  By  suffering  and 
constancy,  they  laid  the  foundation  of  the  religious 
freedom  and  privileges  we  now  enjoy,  and  gave  an 
impetus  to  civil  liberty  and  moral  reform,  from 
which  the  professed  Christian  world  has  reaped  no 
little  benefit." 

The  great  idea  to  be  deduced  from  the  prin- 
ciples, teachings  and  testimonies  of  Friends, 
and  which,  we  think,  is  upheld  in  the  work 
before  us,  is,  that  religion  consists,  not  in  doc- 
trines, dogmas,  or  mere  opinions  of  the  school- 
men, but  in  obedience  to  the  everlasting  law 
revealed  in  the  soul. 


DIED. 

BRANSON. — At  his  residence,  near  Selma,  Clarke 
county,  Ohio,  on  the  8th  of  Sixth  month  1875,  af- 
ter a  few.  weeks  illness,  Thomas  Branson,  aged  80 
years  and  nearly  eleven  months  ;  a  valued  member, 
and  for  years  an  elder  of  Green  Plain  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. 

BOYD.— On  the  15th  of  Fifth  month,  1875,  at  the 
residence  of  Harvey  Peters,  Marion,  Marion  county, 
Ohio,  Eleanor  Boyd,  in  the  82d  year  of  her  age  ;  a 
member  of  Baltimore  Monthly  Meeting. 

JONES. — At  her  residence  in  Harford  county, 
Md.,  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  ult.,  Susan  H.  Jones ; 
a  member  of  Little  Falls  Monthly  Meeting. 

This  dear  friend  was  of  a  gentle,  retiring  disposi- 
tion, but  she  possessed  talents  of  no  ordinary  value, 
and  to  those  who  shared  her  companionship,  she 
ga^e  freely  of  the  rich  treasures  of  her  mind  and 
heart.  Her  conversation  and  correspondence  were 
eminently  characterized  by  playful  humor  and  valu- 
able thought;  and  ihe^e  gifts,  together  with  her  un- 
selfish consideration  for  the  comfort  and  feelings  of 
others,  especially  of  those  less  outwardly  favored 
than  herself,  caused  her  to  be  greatly  loved  by  a 
large  circle  of  friends. 

For  the  last  three  years  of  her  life  her  mind  was 
much  enfeebled  from  the  effects  of  disease,  but  she 
retained  her  sweetness  and  gentleness  to  the  close, 
and  when  the  time  of  release  came,  passed  quietly 
and  peacefully  to  her  immortal  home. 


If  any  one  offend  you,  before  answering, 
try  to  call  to  mind  this  golden  sentence  :  "A 
soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath  ;  but  grievous 
words  stir  up  anger." 
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AT  ATHENS. 

On  the  Mge&n  shore  a  city  stands, 

Built  nobly  ;  pure  the  air,  and  light  the  soil, 

Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece. — Milton. 

In  our  walks  and  rides  round  this  famous 
city,  I  have  tried  to  rebuild,  in  imagination, 
lithe  classic  metropolis  of  Greece — the  city  of 
|j philosophers,  artists  and  patriots— the  city  so 
I  inclined  to  honor  and  worship  the  Highest 
[that  she  not  only  had  temples  and  altars 
■  erected  to  all  the  deities  of  Hellenic  mythol- 
ogy, but  to  Fame,  Energy,  Persuasion,  Obliv- 
i  ion  and  to  Pity.  It  is  said  that  the  Athen- 
i  ians  alone,  of  all  the  Greeks,  gave  divine 
i  honor  to  Pity,  thus  doing  homage  to  the  gen- 
I  tier  virtues,  which  is  in  striking  contrast  to 
j  the  coarser  theologies  of  less  enlightened 
I  peoples. 

The  altar  to  the  Unknown  God  may  per- 
j  haps  have  been  an  expression  of  their  feeling 
J  of  indefiniteness  and  uncertainty,  which  an 
intellectual    pantheism   could   not  satisfy. 
"  Whom  you  unknowingly   worship,  Him 
ideclare  I  unto  you,"  said  the  wise  and  elo- 
quent apostle,  thus  striving   to  direct  the 
Athenians  to  the  highest  truth.    The  un- 
known God,  the  Unsearchable,  was  not  far 
from  every  one  of  them,  having  an  altar 
in  the  hearts  of  all  His  children. 
\    Yonder  bold  rocky  height,  crowned  with 
majestic  ruins,  and  environed  with  a  massive 
wall,  is  the  Acropolis,  the  Fortress,  the  Sa- 
icred  Enclosure,  the  Treasury  and  the  Mus- 
eum of  Arts  of  Athens,    It  is  about  150  feet 
high,  and  has  a  flat  surface  of  1,000  by  500 
feet,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  the  entire 
site  of  the  original  city  of  Cecrops.    In  his- 
toric times,  according  to  Wordsworth,*  "  it 
was  the  heart  of  Athens,  as  Athens  was  the 
heart  of  Greece:  it  was  the  center  of  the 
e  imaginary  spiral,  in  which  all  that  was  great 
,  and  beautiful  in  Greece  was  involved.  Again, 
I*  in  its  sanctity,  its  beauty  and  its  form,  it  re- 
|f  sembled  a  decorated  pedestal,  or  a  massive 
^  laltar.    Hence  the  attainment  of  a  place  in 
the  Acropolis  was  regarded  as  an  apotheosis 
u  fof  men  and  their  works." 
e     It  is  an  easy  walk  up  to  the  gate  of  the 
h  Acropolis,  and  the  guardian  sentinel  admits 
'7  us  without  question  to  the  famed  enclosure, 
and  we  go  onward  and  upward  till  we  stand 
:  before  the  Propylea,  through  the  central  door 
\)  of  which  moved  the  periodic  processions  of 
^  the  Panathenaic  Jubilee. 

13   .  

*"  Wordsworth's  Athens  and  Attica." 


The  marble  stairway  has  been  cleared  of 
all  obstruction,  and,  as  we  ascend  toward  the 
gateway,  we  may  pause  awhile  and  wonder 
and  admire.  Behind  is  a  glittering  panorama 
of  near  and  distant  hills  and  a  mirror-like 
glory  of  sea,  while  on  the  right  hand  smiles 
down  the  small,  but  nearly  perfect  temple  of 
wingless  victory.  *  We  sit  down  for  a  few 
minutes  on  the  shaded  marble  steps  and  ad- 
mire the  numberless  flowers  which  are  spring- 
ing up  wherever  the  hand  of  time  or  violence 
has  cleft  the  stony  barriers.  Here  are  daisies 
and  crucifers,  and  smiling  blue-eyed  little 
creatures  of  uncertain  relationships,  but  we 
have  no  vasculum  to  make  a  collection  to  day. 
They  may  bloom  fearlessly  at  our  feet,  and  we 
may  admire  idly  the  gentle  children  of  this 
august  hill,  as  we  read  from  the  guide-book, 
how,  after  the  revolution,  as  the  new  rulers 
were  clearing  the  approach  to  the  Acropolis, 
and  removing  a  Turkish  batterjT  which 
stood  in  front  of  the  Propylea,  they  discovered 
fragments  of  pillars  and  of  other  ornamental 
architecture  in  great  quantities ;  and, at  length, 
the  floor  of  an  ancient  temple  which  was  rec- 
ognized as  that  mentioned  by  Pausanius  as 
the  "Temple  of  Wingless  Victory."  The 
fragments  were  collected  and  re-erected  on  the 
original  foundation,  and  now  it  stands  again 
as  of  old,  looking  from  its  lofty  place  trium- 
phantly over  land  and  sea.  The  temple  itself 
consists  of  two  porticoes,  each  of  four  fluted 
Ionic  columns,  connected  by  a  cella  of  solid 
masonry.  It  is  not  more  than  twenty  feet 
long,  and  not  so  much  in  height,  but  its  pro- 
portions are  pleasing  and  its  situation  very 
striking,  marking,  it  is  said,  the  very  spot 
whence  iEgeus,  the  father  of  Theseus,  threw 
himself,  when  he  saw  the  black  sail  on  his 
son's  returning  mast : 

"  Mounting  the  city's  speculative  crest, 
Wasting  in  ceasles3  tears  his  anxious  eyes, 
When  first  the  father  saw  the  swollen  sail, 
From  the  cliffs  brow  he  headlong  fell,  believing 
That  Th°seu3  had  been  slain  by  ruthless  Fate." 

It  is  very  certain  that,  if  from  this  heigh; 
he  fell,  he  could  not  have  plunged  into  the 


*  On  a  subsequent  visit  to  the  Acropolis,  we  were 
admitted  to  the  Museum  at  that  place,  where  are 
being  collected  the  precious  relics  of  antique  art 
which  the  excavators  unearth  from  time  to  time,  as 
well  as  plaster  casts  of  many  of  the  interesting 
marbles  which  Lord  Elgin  and  others  have  removed 
from  Athens.  Lying  on  the  floor,  among  the  dust 
and  rubbish,  was  a  wondrous  little-winged  statue, 
much  mu'ilated,  representing  the  genio?  of  Victory, 
called  Nike  Apteros.  She  is  fully  and  most  grace- 
fully draped,  but  the  exquisite  perfectness  of  the  form 
was  revealed  very  delicately  by  the  waring  of  the 
airy  mantle.  She  reaches  down  to  loosen  the  san- 
dal from  the  little  foot,  and  the  idea  is  thai  she  has 
flown  to  Athens  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  never  flr  awsy 
again.  Consequently,  her  wings  are  clipped  and 
she  is  enshrined  in  a  temple  on  the  Acropolis. 
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iEgean  sea,  as  is  sometimes  stated,  which  is 
three  miles  away. 

Now  we  pass  onward  through  the  majestic 
doorway  into  the  citadel  and  sanctuary  of 
Athens,  and  stand  face  to  face  with  the  Par- 
thenon— a  glorious  building  on  a  glorious  site, 
fitted  to  awaken  all  the  enthusiasm  of  which 
the  spectator  is  capable. 

"  Goddess  of  Wisdom  !  here  thy  temple  was 
And  is,  despite  of  war  and  wasting  fire, 
And  years,  that  bade  thy  worship  to  expire." 

The  Parthenon  was  built  during  the  admin- 
istration of  Pericles,  of  white  marble  from 
Pentelicus.  It  was  a  rectangular  temple,  sur- 
rounded by  a  colonnade  of  fifty  Doric  pillars, 
eight  on  each  front  and  seventeen  on  each 
side.  The  columns  are  six  feet  two  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  and  thirty-four  in  height, 
standing  on  a  pavement  to  which  there  was 
an  ascent  of  three  steps.  The  height  of  the 
temple  from  the  platform  was  sixty-five  feet, 
and  its  length  was  228  feet  and  breadth  100 
feet. 

The  site  is  the  highest  point  of  the  city, — 
the  center  of  the  Acropolis,  as  the  Acropolis 
was  of  Athens, — and  from  the  porches  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva  a  most  extended  and  in- 
spiring view  must  have  blessed  the  eyes  of  the 
Athenian  ;  and  even  in  the  later  days,  when 
the  heroes,  patriots,  and  sages  who  once  paid 
homage  to  the  Divine  wisdom  in  this  sublime 
place  have  long  since  passed  away,  the  eye, 
from  this  point,  can  rest  on  no  object  in  the 
vast  and  beautiful  landscape  which  was  not 
associated  with  national  greatness. 

"  Here  stand  unchanged  the  Areopagus  and 
the  Pnyx;  there  Hymettus,  still,  like  the 
Sicilian  Hybla,  famous  for  its  honey,  and  An- 
chesmus,  the  chosen  retreat  of  the  cynic  philos- 
opher. The  bed  of  the  Ilissus,  though  dry 
and  shrunk  almost  into  nothing,  is  still  trace 
able  in  the  plain.  The  Piraeus,  Salamis  and 
iEgina  bound  the  prospect  on  the  west ;  while 
in  the  opposite  direction  rise  Pentelicus  aud 
the  'hill  Colonos/  immortalized  by  Sopho- 
cles." 

The  term  Parthenon  was  given  to  the  edi- 
fice, from  the  title  Parthenos  or  Virgin,  which 
was  assigned  to  the  Minerva,  whose  statue  oc- 
cupied the  temple.  We  are  shown  the  place 
on  the  pavement,  marked  by  dark  colored 
blocks  of  stooe  amid  the  pure  white  of  the 
rest  of  the  floor  where  was  enshrined  the  sta- 
tue of  Minerva  Parthenos,  executed  in  ivory 
and  gold  by  Phidias.  In  the  western  part  of 
the  cella  of  the  temple,  just  behind  the  statue 
of  the  goddess,  the  treasure  of  the  city  was 
kept,  and  thus  Minerva  was  sentinel  at  the 
door  of  the  Athenian  treasury. 

Outside  the  Parthenon,  on  the  northern 
side,  stood  the  colossal  bronze  Minerva  Pro- 
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machus  and  the  point  of  her  spear,  and  crest 
of  her  helmet,  were  visible  over  the  summit 
of  the  Parthenon,  to  the  sailor  approaching 
the  Piraeus  from  Sunium.  This  might) 
bronze,  also  the  work  of  Phidias,  was  callec 
by  the  Athenians,  "  The  Great  Minerva,"  anc 
it  was  this  Minerva  whose  gigantic  form 
seen  in  a  vision  stalking  before  the  walls  o 
the  citadel,  is  related  to  have  terrified  th< 
conquering  Alaric  when  he  came  to  sack  th< 
Acropolis. 

Another  Minerva,  more  revered  than  eithe 
of  these,  was  a  rude  statue  of  olive  wood 
which  was  reputed  to  have  fallen  down  fron 
heaven.  She  was  considered  the  origina  |e 
Minerva  of  Athens,  who,  it  was  said,  had  con 
tested  the  soil  of  Attica  with  Neptune,  and 
had  triumphed  in  the  contest.  The  ceremo 
nial  investment  of  this  ancient  statue  with  i 
rich  embroidered  robe,  called  the  Peplos,  wa 
the  object  of  the  Panathenaic  procession  be 
fore  mentioned.  This  wooden  image,  denomi 
nated  the  Minerva  Polias,  was  enshrined  ii 
the  smaller  temple  to  the  north  of  the  Parthe 
non,  called  the  Erechtheum.  It  was  an  irregU  jj 
lar  edifice  of  three  porticoes,  of  which  th 
northern  and  eastern  were  supported  by  Ioni< 
columns,  and  the  southern  by  Caryatides,— 
most  graceful  female  figures  fully  draped 
standing  in  an  attitude  of  entire  ease  and  re 
pose  under  the  weight  of  the  crumbling  mar 
ble  of  the  roof. 

This  portico  was  believed  to  contain  th 
ashes  of  Cecrops,  and  was  thence  called  th 
Cecropium,  while  in  the  eastern  chamber  wa 
the  Minerva  Polias.  Within  the  temple  wa 
reputed  to  be  the  spring  of  salt  water,  whicr 
in  the  presence  of  Cecrops,  Neptune  ha* 
fetched  with  his  Trident  from  the  rock  whe 
contending  with  Minerva  for  the  possession  d 
Attica ;  and  here,  we  are  gravely  assured,  gre> 
the  sacred  olive-tree  of  Minerva,  which  sb 
had  produced  from  the  earth,  a  pledge  of  peat 
and  plenty  by  land,  as  the  emblem  of  Neptun 
was  of  dominion  by  sea. 

The  people  were  taught  that  all  the  oliv 
trees  of  their  country  were  derived  from  th 
sacred  Olive  of  Minerva,  and  their  fruit  ws 
the  most  valuable  produce  of  Attica.  Tl 
cultivation  was  encouraged  by  law,  and  til 
infliction  of  severe  penalties  was  threatene 
to  those  who  damaged  them.  They  believe 
there  was  complete  historic  proof  of  the  sacre 
origin  of  the  parent  tree.  This  original  olivs 
tree  was  burned  to  the  ground  by  the  Persia! 
when  they  took  the  Acropolis ;  and  it 
gravely  related  that  when  its  site  was  sub 
quently  visited  on  the  same  day,  the  tree  w: 
found  to  have  shot  forth  fresh  sprouts 
cubits  in  height, — an  emblem  of  the  iraperis 
ableness  of  the  city  protected  by  Divii 
power. 
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This  beautiful  temple  was  supposed  to  serve 
he  good  purpose  of  mediating  between  the 
^;wo  rival  deities,  Athena  and  Neptune,  to  re- 
l  ;oncile  them  to  each  other,  and  to  endear  the 
e(jj;ity  to  both — insomuch  that  Athens  was  great 
niind  fortunate  both  on  land  and  on  sea,  con- 
juering  and  colonizing  distant  islands  and 
ihores,  holding  undisputed  empire  on  the 
JVave,  while  she  was  at  the  same  time  supreme 
n  all  the  arts  of  peace — the  poet,  painter, 
iculptor,  philosopher,  statesman  and  warrior, 
ill  bearing  their  garlands  to  the  shrine  of 
\linerva. 

We  lingered  long  on  the  flowery  heights  of 
ihe  Acropolis,  to  trace  the  continually  recur- 
ring evidences  of  the  poetic  taste,  patriotism 
ind  glory  of  the  past ;  to  gaze  afar  over  the 
fair  plains  and  billowy  hills  of  Attica ;  to 
lote  the  grove  of  Academus,  once  the  be- 
loved resort  of  Plato  and  his  friends ;  the 
Areopagus,  crowned  with  recollections  of 
Paul's  noble  ministry ;  the  Pnyx,  the  hill  of 
bhe  Muses,  the  vale  of  Uissus,  the  flowery  ridge 
of  Hymettus  which  yet  yields  her  eternal 
tribute  of  sweets,  the  vine-clad  Parnes,  the 
rugged  Lycabettus,  and  far  off  toward  the 
3hores  of  Marathon,  the  faint  blue  heights  of 
Pentelicus ;  and  glowing  in  the  beams  of  de- 
clining day,  the  bright  blue  waters  which 
wash  evermore,  as  of  old,  the  classic  shores 
of  Attica.  No  wonder  a  rapturous  patriotism 
was  fostered  by  such  scenes  as  here  met  the 
eye  of  the  Athenian ;  and  when  Euripides 
brings  his  war-like  shield  to  suspend  it  be- 
neath the  sculptured  glories  of  the  temple, 
well  might  he  sigh  for  long,  long  repose  in 
this  fair  land  : 


May  my  spear  idle  lie,  and  spiders  spin 
Their  webs  about  it !  May  I,  oh  may  I,  pass 
My  hoary  age  in  peace  ! 

Then  let  me  chaunt  my  melodies,  and  crown 
My  gray  hairs  with  a  chaplet ! 
And  hang  my  spoils,  a  Thracians  target,  high 
Above  the  columns  of  Minerva's  fane!" 


Descending  from  the  Acropolis  as  the  day 
liw  declines,  we  walk  homeward  by  the  columns 
M  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  one  of 
Mfthe  first  conceived  and  last  executed  of  the 
sacred  edifices  of  Athens.  It  was  commenced 
by  Pisistratus  about  the  year  B.  C.  530,  and 
it  was  only  completed  after  Athens  had  ceased 
to  exist  as  an  independent  state,  by  the 
Roman  Emperor  Hadrian,  A.  D.  135.  When 
in  a  perfect  state,  the  temple  was  enclosed  by 
to)120  Corinthian  columns,  each   64  feet  in 
height  and  7i  feet  in  diameter ;  and  the  en- 
itejtire  structure  was  380  feet  long  and  184  feet 
wide,  being,  next  to  that  at  Ephesus,  the 
largest  Greek  temple  extant.    Sixteen  col- 
umns yet  remain,  but  one  of  these  was  over- 
thrown by  a  mighty  wind  in  1852.    Tt  is  said 
that  on  the  architrave  of  two  of  the  columns, 


a  hermit  or  pillar-saint  constructed  his  aerial 
cell  in  the  middle  ages.  He  would  certainly 
be  quite  liberated  from  many  of  the  distract- 
ing voices  of  earth  in  that  high  place.  There 
are  seats  among  the  stately  columns,  and  to- 
day a  large  concourse  of  people  are  gathered 
on  the  great  square  to  enjoy  various  gymnas- 
tic performances  which  are  going  on  in  thif 
venerable  place,  once  sacred  to  the  father  of 
the  gods. 

We  sit  a  little  time  among  the  people  who 
are  enjoying  their  carnival  sports,  when,  amid 
the  multitude,  my  attention  is  called  to  an 
elderly  lady,  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  who 
is  said  to  be  the  person  whose  praises  were 
celebrated  by  Lord  Byron,  in  his  poem  ad- 
dressed to  "  The  Maid  of  Athens."  She  is 
now  a  widow  (Mrs.  Black),  a  worn,  sad-look- 
ing woman,  who,  as  she  moves  rather  pen- 
sively among  the  multitude,  would  hardly  be 
noticeable  for  superior  attractions.  She  was 
the  eldest  of  three  little  girls,  the  daughter.- 
of  the  English  consul,  and  as  there  were,  at 
the  time  of  Lord  Byron's  visit,  no  hotels  in 
Athens,  he  was  doubtless  much  at  their  house. 
The  "  Maid  of  Athens,"  Theresa,  was  then 
only  about  thirteen  years  old,  and,  it  is  said, 
has  always  shrunk  from  being  known  as  the 
poet's  favorite. 

As  a  general  thing,  the  Greek  women  seem 
to  me  much  less  handsome  than  the  men, 
many  of  whom  are  curiously  like  the  sculp- 
tured semblances  of  their  forefathers. 

The  best  preserved  of  all  the  ancient  edi- 
fices of  Athens  is  the  temple  of  Theseus,  which 
commemorates  the  achievments  not  only  of 
that  hero,  but  of  his  kinsman  Hercules,  the 
friend  and  companion  of  his  earthly  toil-.  It 
is  suggested  that  the  union  in  one  temple  of 
the  Athenian  Theseus  and  the  Theban  1I<  r- 
cules,  indicates  that,  at  the  time  of  the  ft* 
tion  of  the  edifice,  Athens  aud  Thebes  wen 
united  by  a  bond  of  national  amity,  and  thai 
Athens,  at  least,  believed  it  expedient  that 
the  bond  should  be  permanent,  The  beautiful 
Theseum  thus  possesses  an  iuterest  not  only 
from  the  elegance  of  the  structure,  but  as  a 
consecration  of  heroic  friendship,  and  an  ex- 
pression of  political  attachment. 

It  stands  at  the  western  end  of  the  town, 
in  a  conspicuous  position,  and  has  a  large 
open  space  in  front,  which  is  used  as  a  drill- 
ing-ground for  the  soldiers.  The  style  of  arch- 
itecture is  Doric,  and  has  six  columns  at  each 
end,  and  thirteen  on  each  side.  The  entire 
structure  is  111  feet  long  and  forty  eight  wide, 
and  is  remarkably  well  preserved,  attesting 
the  perfection  of  the  architectural  art  in  the 
days  of  its  erection,  probably  470  B.  C.  Says 
Wordsworth  :  "  Its  solid  yet  graceful  form  is 
indeed  admirable  ;  and,  in  certain  states  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  loveliness  of  coloring  is 
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such,  that,  from  the  rich  mellow  hue  which, 
under  the  softening  touch  of  time,  the  marble 
has  assumed,  the  temple  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  formed  by  fairy  hands,  not  from  the  bed 
of  a  rocky  mountain,  but  from  the  golden 
light  of  an  Athenian  sunset." 

Within  the  temple  is  a  fine  collection  of 
antiquities,  and  we  were  fortunate  in  finding  an 
intelJigent  German  speaking  official  in  the 
building,  who  kindly  pointed  out  some  of  the 
most  interesting  and  suggestive  objects.  We 
immediately  take  note  that  the. most  ancient  of 
these  sculptures  seem  to  be  much  in  the  style 
of  the  Egyptian  bas-reliefs,  but  the  formal 
monotony  ot  the  most  ancient  art  is  soon 
modified,  and  figures,  beautifully  expressive 
of  human  sentiment,  speak  to  us  eloquently 
of  the  wonderful  people  who  once  dwelt  in 
this  lovely  land. 

From  the  Theseum  we  walk  about  400  or 
500  yards  to  the  southward  and  reach  the 
famous  spot  which  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  Pnyx,  or  Parliament  of  Athens.  It  is 
only  the  surface  of  a  low,  rocky  hill,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  west  of  the  central  rock  of  the 
Acropolis.  It  forms  a  semicircular  terrace, 
sloping  downwards  towards  the  north,  hav- 
ing a  width  from  north  to  south  of  243  feet, 
and  from  east  to  west  of  384  feet,  and  its 
outer  edge  is  supported  by  a  huge  foundation 
wall  of  massive  square  blocks.  On  the  south 
side  the  rock  is  hewn  so  as  to  form  perpen- 
dicular walls,  on  the  eastern  side  of  which  are 
many  niches,  in  which  votive  offerings  were 
once  placed.  This  protecting  wall  is  not  an 
unbroken  line,  but  forms  a  slight  angle  in 
which  is  a  huge  cube  of  rock,  resting  on 
three  broad  steps  of  stone  from  which  the  or- 
ators addressed  the  assembled  people  of 
Athens  on  great  occasions.  This  elevated 
rostrum  was  called  the  Bema,  and  it  is  a  re- 
markable fact,  which  we  tested  by  actual  ex- 
periment, that  from  the  platform  just  in  front 
of  the  high  rock,  a  speaker  might  be  very 
oasily  heard  in  any  part  of  the  semicircular 
area,  without  raising  his  voice  above  ordin- 
ary tones.  Standing  here,  with  all  the  free- 
men of  Athens  assembled  around,  with  the 
pure  dome  of  azure  above,  with  all  the  evidences 
of  Athenian  greatness  and  glory  around,  and 
the  resplendent  seas  just  behind  him,  the 
statesman  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth 
would  have  every  means  of  stirring  the  affec- 
tions and  kindling  the  imagination  of  his 
audience.  "  Without  any  unnatural  con- 
straint," says  Wordsworth,  "he  could  fetch 
the  I>eities  from  these  elements,  and  place 
them  on  the  platform  before  him.  They 
would  appear  to  answer  his  call,  not  like  stage 
deities,  let  down  ex  machind,  but  as  stepping 
spontaneously  from  the  place  in  which  they 
were  believed  to  dwell.    There  must  have 


been  something  inexpressibly  solemn  in  tl 
ejaculation  '  O  Earth  and  Gods' '  uttered 
his  most  sublime  periods  by  Demosthenes 
this  place."  From  the  rock  above  him  w 
visible  the  historic  island  of  Salamis,  a] 
also  in  view  was  the  Pirseus  with  its  an 
nals  and  fleets,  while  the  city  of  his  love  L 
just  in  front.  The  noble  temple  of  These 
was  full  in  the  foreground,  while  immediate 
below  him  was  the  cirle  of  the  Agora  (t 
market  place)  planted  with  trees,  adorn 
with  statues,  and  decorated  with  portico 
The  rocky  hill  of  the  Aropagus  was  just  I 
yond,  while  the  Acropolis,  wearing  the  n 
jestic  Propylea  as  a  frontlet,  and  the  Parti 
non  as  a  crown,  towered  on  the  right  hand 
After  lingering  awhile  on  the  Bema,  we  I 
cended  to  the  terrace  above,  where  is  the 
maining  portion  of  what  is  believed  to  ha 
been  an  earlier  and  loftier  rostrum,  when 
perhaps,  Pericles,  may  have  addressed  the  m 
of  Athens  as  they  sat  round  him  in  full  view 
the  sea. 

One  bright  morning,  in  Athens,  we  devot 
to  visiting  the  Stadium,  the  race  course 
ancient  days.  It  is  a  semi-elliptical  hoik 
600  feet  in  length,  facing  the.  north,  whiB 
has  been  scooped  out  of  the  hill  that  faJfc 
the  south  bank  of  the  Ilissus.  Its  shelvil 
margins  were  once  cased  with  seats  of  whl 
marble,  but  these  have  long  since  disappear^ 
and  now  we  see  only  grassy  slopes.  What  vll 
once  the  course,  is  now  being  broken  up  H 
the  plough,  but  the  form  of  the  Stadiuirif 
yet  very  distinct  and  unmistakable.  w 
walk  to  the  concave  extremity  of  the  coui|,!( 
and  here  we  find  a  tunnel  has  been  Jt,; 
through  the  hill,  through  which  we  nl;] 
clamber,  and  find  the  day-light  on  the  ot]§| 
side.  i 

Returning  to  the  city,  we  pay  a  short  v4| 
to  the  octagonal  tower  to  the  north  of 
Acropolis,  called  the  Tower  of  the  Winl  o 
Each  of  the  eight  sides  faces  the  directiorl^ 
one  of  the  eight  winds  into  which  the  Athj-„ 
ian  compass  is  divided,  and  the  name  tm% 
ideal  form  of  the  wind  is  sculptured  on  fcj 
side  facing  its  direction.  The  winds  are  1L 
winged,  and  are  represented  floating  throib 
the  air  in  an  almost  horizontal  position. 
the  north  side,  blowing  a  twisted  cone,  is  l-j)D 
reas,  equipped  in  a  thick-sleeved  mani|): 
with  the  folds  wildly  tossing  in  the  wind,  tb^ 
wearing  high-laced  buskins  on  his  feet.  Mty 
ing  eastward,  we  see  on  the  next  side  of  fej 
octagon,  the  emblematic  wind-spirit,  wbi^ 
seems  to  present  us  wifh  a  plate  of  olivesjl)^ 
the  production  of  which  its  influence  is  E-^ 
vorable.  Next,  the  East  wind  exhibit!!*^ 
profusion  of  fruits  and  flowers;  while  EuL(| 
who  scowls  sternly  from  the  next  face,  se  Is.,, 
to  threaten  us  with  a  hurricane.    The  So|h| 
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'fyind,  Notus,  is  ready  to  deluge  the  earth  with 
torrent  of  rain  from  the  urn  he  holds  in  his 
Hared  arms ;  while  the  next  breeze  is  driving 
efore  him  the  prow  of  a  ship,  indicating  that 
JJhe  Southwest  wind  is  favorable  to  naviga- 
tion.   Zephyrus,  the  West  wind,  floats  softly 
long,  showering  into  the  air  a  lapful  of 
towers  ;   while  the    inclement  Northwest 
dnd  bears  a  bronze  vessel  of  charcoal  in 
is  hands,  to  dispel  the  cold  he  brings.  On 
D)he  eight  sides  beneath  the  Winds,  are  traced 
"  ines,  which,  with  styles  of  the  gnomons  above 
hem,  formed  eight  dials;  and  this  was  the 
ity  clock  of  Athens.    All  the  affairs  of  the 
uhabitants  were  regulated  by  this  effective 
)ial  Tower,  which  stood  in  the  very  heart  of 
he  city,  and  was  sufficiently  elevated  to  be 
onvenient  to  all.    It  is  stated  that  Rome 
or  many  centuries  possessed  either  no  dials, 
»r  ill  constructed  ones  ;  but  in  Athens,  time 
vas  quite  accurately  measured  ;  for,  besides 
hese  dials,  there  was  a  water-clock  in  the  in- 
ide  of  this  tower,  which  served  in  cloudy 
feather  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  hours. 
!  S.  R. 

Ic  Third  Month  1st,  1875. 


ac  REPORT  OF  THE  INDIAN  COMMITTEE  TO  PHIL- 
ADELPHIA YEARLY  MEETING. 
(Continued  from  page  270.) 

We  make  the  following  extracts  from  a 
eport  recently  received  from  Superintendent 
3.  White,  dated  Fourth  month  23d,  1875  : 


OTOE  AGENCY. 

On  the  15th  inst.,  at  Beatrice,  Nebraska,  I 
•jissisted  Jesse  W.  Griest,  U.  S.  Indian  Agent, 
n  letting  a  contract  for  the  material  and  con- 
duction of  a  frame  building  on  the  Otoe 
Reservation,  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
jUn  Industrial  Boarding  School  for  Indian 
hildren. 

On  the  same,  day  I  visited  Otoe  Agency, 
md  during  my  stay  made  a  general  inspec- 
tion of  affairs  there,  meeting  the  principal 
a  nen  of  the  tribe  twice,  in  open  council. 
As  with,  perhaps,  all  Indian  tribes  while 
n  process  of  change  from  savage  to  civilized 
ife,  there  now  exists  two  parties  among  the 
Otoes  and  Missourias.    The  tribe  numbers 
hb  mt  453  persons,  about  two-thirds  of  which 
in  lumber  are  obedient  to  the  progressive  views 
Hnd  instructions  of  their  Agent,  the  remain- 
ing one-third  portion  are  quiet  and  peaceable 
Indians,  but  adhere  to  the  opinion  of  Med- 
icine Horse,  their  leader,  that  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  the  western  half  of  their 
reservation,  which  has  been  provided  for  by 
ifeJAct  of  Congress,  should  remain  on  the  books 
m  )f  the  U.  S.  Treasurer  as  a  trust  fuad,  and  its 
e<  interest,  together  with  all  other  money  annu- 
io  ally  due  them  under  treaty  stipulations,  be 


paid  to  the  tribe,  per  capita,  in  semi-annual 
cash  payments,  to  be  expended  by  them  as 
suits  their  pleasure. 

Previous  to  the  visit  of  Medicine  Horte  and 
his  assoc-ate  chiefs  to  Washington  during  the 
autumn  of  1873,  they  had  voluntarily  and 
unanimously  signed  resolutions  in  open  coun- 
cil, consenting  to  the  sale  of  one-half  of  their 
reserve,  and  that  the  proceeds  arising  there- 
from should  be  used  by  the  Government  for 
their  advancement  in  civilized  life  on  the  re- 
maining portion  ;  the  usual  journey  to  Wash 
ington  followed.  While  there,  they  won*  in- 
formed by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affain 
that  it  was  his  intention,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  of  1854,  to  devote  all  their  oath 
annuity  to  payment  for  labor  and  other  pur- 
poses beneficial  to  the  tribe  at  large. 

The  chiefs  returned  home  dissatisfied,  and 
reported  to  their  young  men  that,  no  business 
had  been  transacted  by  them  at  Washington, 
and  with  a  view  of  maintaining  their  popu- 
larity and  position  in  the  tribe,  a  portion  of 
them  have  since  opposed  all  expenditure  of 
money  advanced  by  the  Government  up  in 
the  prospective  sale  of  their  lands. 

The  almost  total  destruction  of  Otoe  field 
crops  by  grasshoppers  during  the  summer  of 
1874,  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  subsist  the 
tribe  by  a  weekly  issue  of  food  rations  ;  for- 
tunately Congress  had  advanced  funds  for 
the  improvement  and  subsistence  of  the  tribe, 
and  a  ration  of  four  pounds  of  meat,  average 
cost,  six  cents  per  pound  ;  eight  pounds  of 
flour,  average  cost,  two  cents  per  p  mini,  and 
one  pound  of  beans,  costing  five  cents,  or,  in 
its  place,  one  quart  of  corn,  costing  four  cents ; 
in  all  forty-five  cents  per  ration,  ha9  been  and 
will  be  issued  weekly  until  Sixth  month  30th, 
1875. 

About  302  Indians  have  been,  or  will  be, 
subsisted  out  of  Government  funds  for  a  p<  ri<»  1 
of  about  forty  weeks,  causing  an  expenditure 
of  over  $5,000. 

For  the  present  fiscal  year  ending  Sixth 
month  30th,  1875,  Congress  has  advanced  for 
the  Otoes  and  Missourias  reimbursible  funds 
as  follows  r 

"  For  rebuilding  Agency  buildings  in  place 
of  those  destroyed  by  fire,  and  for  the  support 
of  destitute  Indians  of  said  tribe,  $12,000. 

"  For  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  to 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  an  Industrial 
School,  85,000. 

"  For  the  establishment  and  support  of  said 
school,  $8,000."  " 

Of  the  first  above  named  sura  about  five 
thousand  dollars  will  be  spent  for  subsistence 
of  the  tribe,  and  it  is  now  pioposed,  the  Com- 
missioner's consent  thereto  having  been  al- 
ready obtained,  to  expend  the  remaining 
seven  thousand  dollars  as  follows : 
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"  First.  For  the  purchase  of  such  a  herd  of 
•cattle,  consisting  of  beef  cattle  and  cows,  as 
will  form  the  basis  of  the  tribe's  future  needs 
in  animal  food,  to  be  retained  at  present  as 
Agency  property. 

"  Second.  For  the  pnrchase  of  a  supply  of 
working  oxen,  to  be  retained  as  Agency  pro- 
perty, and  loaned  to  Indians  as  they  require 
the  proper  use  of  them. 

"  Third.  For  the  purchase  of  agricultural 
implements,  to  be  placed  in  care  of  Agency 
farmer,  who  will  loan  them  to  Indians,  keep- 
ing a  record  of  such  loans,  and  requiring  their 
return  to  him  in  good  order. 

"  Fourth.  For  the  breaking  of  prairie  sod, 
principally  on  Indian  farms,  with  Indian 
labor." 

Much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
procuring  a  suitable  plan  of  building  for  the 
Industrial  School,  which,  while  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  Agency,  would  not  ex- 
ceed $5,000  in  cost.  As  members  of  the 
Agent's  family  will  probably  be  employees  in 
the  Industrial  School,  and  the  house  at  pres- 
ent occupied  by  him  will  be  required  for 
other  Agency  employees,  permission  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  was  asked 
for  and  obtained  to  combine  the  two  sums, 
provided  for  the  construction  of  the  building 
and  support  of  the  school,  into  one,  and  to 
use  such  portion  of  the  combined  sum  ($13,- 
000)  as  would  be  necessary  for  constructing  a 
proper  building  for  the  school  and  Agent's 
family.  The  proposed  building  will  cost  $8,- 
€00.  Tn  addition  to  said  sum  there  has  been, 
or  will  be,  expended  during  this  fiscal  year 
for  pay  of  teachers  and  support  of  school,  in- 
cluding board  of  school  children,  $2,000, 
leaving  unexpended  the  sum  of  $3,000.  There 
lias  also  been  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Sixth  month  30th, 
1876,  the  additional  sum  of  $6,000  for  sup- 
port of  Otoe  Industrial  School,  which  will 
leave  a  fund  of  $9,000  on  hand  at  the  com- 
mencement of  next  fiscal  year,  exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  the  building  applicable  for  school 
purposes  at  Otoe  Agency,  if  the  balance  from 
this  fiscal  year  is  not  directed  to  be  covered 
back  into  the  U.  S.  Treasury. 

The  Otoe  school  has  been  welf  conducted, 
the  attendance  by  Indian  children  during  six 
months  being  as  follows : 

Largest  attendance  in 
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The  average  daily  attendance  has  been  good. 
During  the  above  recited  time  the  children 
were  boarded  in  Indian  families  near  the 


school,  at  an  expense  of  $1.50  each  per 
week. 

In  addition  to  the  Agency  tillage,  one  chief 
was  preparing  to  sow  twelve  or  fifteen  acres  ol 
land  with  wheat,  and  there  will  probably  be 
about  two  hundred  acres  of  land  cultivated 
by  Indians  on  home  farms,  the  crops  consist 
ing  principally  of  corn,  beans  and  pumpkins. 

The  Otoes  have  ten  Agency  horses,  twelvt 
Agency  oxen  and  four  oxen  belonging  tc 
Friends,  who  have  loaned  them  to  the  trib< 
in  a  time  of  need  ;  these  animals  are  now  ir 
constant  demand,  and  the  Indian  volunteer 
for  paid  labor  are  in  greater  numbers  thai 
the  situation  and  means  on  hand  can  providi 
productive  labor  for.  All  the  ground  on  th> 
reservation  in  fit  condition  for  tillage,  will  b 
carefully  cultivated  this  year,  and  as  mucl 
prairie  sod  broken  for  future  tillage  as  is  pos 
sible. 

Agent  Griest  has  around  him  efficient  eml'fl 
ployees,  and  a  larger  amount  of  availabl  ' 
funds  in  hand  for  the  improvement  of  th 
tribe  than  has  heretofore  been  accessible, 
am  confident  that  he  will  use  them  judicious! 
and  economically,  for  the  best  interests  anljj 
permanent  improvement  of  the.  Indians  unde  D 
his  care. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


From  the  Independent. 
A  VOICE  FROM  HEAVEN. 
BY  SARAH  G.  DULEY. 

The  way  is  dark,  my  Father,  dark  and  drear  ; 

My  feet  are  weary  and  my  soul  oppressed ; 
I  faint  beneath  the  burden  that  I  bear. 

"Come  unto  Me  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 

I  fain  would  come  ;  but  oft  my  wandering  feet 
Turn  from  the  narrow  path  that  leads  to  Thee  j 

For  blinding  are  the  storms  that  round  me  beat. 
"  As  thy  day  is,  even  so  thy  strength  shall  be. 

So  chill  the  wind,  so  barren  is  the  soil, 

So  weary  am  I  that  I  fain  would  cease 
From  scattering  seed.    It  seems  a  fruitless  toil. 


Plant  thou  and  water.  God  shall  give  increase  !:la 


Weak,  faithless,  murmuring,  wasting  time  in  teai 
What  have  I  garnered?    Lord,  my  spirit  griev 

That  I  have  gleaned  so  little  through  the  years. 
"  Thou  yet  mayst  come  rejoicing,  bringing 
sheaves." 

Appalling  shadows  gather  round  my  way  ; 

Lost  in  the  darkness  of  a  starless  night, 
Perplexed,  bewildered,  I  may  go  astray. 

"  The  Lord  shall  be  thine  everlasting  light." 

Foes  press  me  round.    My  heart  is  filled  with  dre 
And  deathly  terror,  as  my  way  I  wend  ; 

Must  I  alone  this  fearful  pathway  tread  ? 
"  Lo  1  I  am  with  you  alway  to  the  end." 

The  end  is  near.    The  river,  deep  and  wide, 
That  1  must  cross,  my  coward  soul  alarms  ; 

My  feet  are  slipping  in  the  rushing  tide. 
"Beneath  thee  are  the  everlasting  arms." 


Itn 
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IMPERISHABLE. 

The  pure,  the  bright,  the  beautiful, 

That  stirr'd  our  hearts  iu  youth, 
The  impulse  to  a  wordless  prayer, 

The  dreams  of  love  and  truth, 
The  longings  after  something  lost, 

The  spirit's  yearning  cry, 
The  strivings  afcer  belter  hopes, — 

These  things  can  never  die. 

The  timid  hand  stretch'd  forth  to  aid 

A  brother  in  his  need, 
The  kindly  word  in  grief's  dark  hour 

That  proves  the  friend  indeed, 
The  plea  for  mercy,  softly  breathed, 

When  justice  threatens  nigh, 
The  sorrow  of  a  contrite  heart, — 

These  things  shall  never  die. 
— All  the  Year  Round. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  INDIANS  AND  THE  "BULLETIN." 

The  Evening  Bulletin  of  this  city  very  kindly, 
beently  published  copious  extracts  from  the 
bport  of  the  Indian  Committee  made  to  our 
last  Yearly  Meeting,  as  tending  to  show  the 
lesults  of  the  "  peace  policy  "  wherever  pur- 
bed  towards  this  much  injured  race.  We 
l.lso  find  in  its  issue  of  a  late  date  the  folio w- 
□g  expression  of  opinion,  viz. : 

"We  have  again  to-day  reports  from  the 
ilack  Hills  region  which  indicate  that  gold 
xists  there  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make 
fining  a  profitable  occupation.  Whether 
hese  stories  are  any  more  reliable  than  others 
hat  have  come  from  the  same  source,  is  not  at 
,11  certain.  But  one  thing  is  certain  :  that 
yhile  the  region  belongs  to  the  Sioux  Indians, 
io  white  man  has  any  better  right  to  dig  gold 
here  than  he  has  to  enter  a  house  in  this  city 
.nd  help  himself  to  the  spoons." 

If  all  our  public  journals  were  as  outspoken 
or  the  right  towards  this  people,  as  this  one 
tas  so  repeatedly  been,  it  would  not  be  long 
♦efore  the  gross  injustice  practiced  towards 
hem  for  so  many  years,  would  be  the  excep- 
ion  and  not  the  rule.  Such  independence  is 
ertainly  commendable.  J.  M.  E. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  MIND. 

The  house  of  our  kind  and  intelligent 
riend,  where  we  were  entertained,  was  an 
greeable  lodging-place  to  us;  the  influence 
■f  education  and  suitable  reading  in  expand- 
ng  the  mind,  divesting  it  of  many  illiberal, 
ontracted  notions,  was  visible  here.  But,  in 
oo  many  cases,  we  find  Friends  of  sufficient 
aeans,  who  have  neglected  the  education  of 
heir  children  very  much,  or  after  having 
;iven  them  small  portions,  do  not  provide 
hem  with  suitable  books,  to  employ  their 
eisure  hours,  in  storing  their  minds  with  use- 
ul  and  instructive  ideas.  Labor  for  our  sub- 
istence  is  unquestionably  necessary ;  but  we 


may  slide  into  the  habit  of  pursuing  our 
worldly  concerns  wi  h  such  avidity  at  to  lose 
all  relish  for  mental  improvement ;  and  for 
those  things  which  are  invisible  and  eternal. 
When  old  age  overtakes  this  description  of 
persons,  they  have  few  objects  of  thought  and 
conversation  but  the  little  round  of  worldly 
concerns  which  have  engrossed  their  time  and 
attention  for  many  years;  but  little  interest 
in  anything  beyond  their  own  affairs  ;  and  lor 
want  of  having  been  engaged  to  lay  Dp  trea- 
sure in  heaven,  are  often  destitute  of  any 
ability  to  promote  the  welfare  of  religioui 
society,  and  the  advancement  of  the  testi- 
monies of  Truth.  Their  example  tend.^  to 
lead  those  around  them  into  the  same  worldly 
pursuits,  and  thus  instead  of  being  the  salt  of 
the  earth  and  lights  in  the  world,  they  prove 
stumbling-blocks  to  sincere  inquirers  after 
Truth  and  blind  guides  to  the  youth  in  the  So- 
ciety. Such  persons  are  objects  of  commis- 
eration and  regret.  These  are  subjects  that 
ought  to  call  forth  the  energies  of  the  Soci- 
ety ;  not  only  in  a  fervent  concern  for  the  re- 
ligious welfare  of  the  young  people,  but  in 
adopting  proper  measures  for  their  guarded 
school  education,  visiting  them  in  their  fam- 
ilies and  endeavoring  to  elevate  their  minds 
by  furnishing  suitable  libraries  in  the  Prepa- 
rative Meetings. 

In  conversation  with  a  man  who  had  trav- 
eled but  little,  and  who  was  not  a  little  con- 
tracted in  his  views  of  others,  1  was  led  to 
the  reflection  that  where  people  are  delving 
in  the  earth  all  their  lives,  and  paying 
scarcely  any  attention  to  the  improvement 
and  enlargement  of  their  minds,  they  possess 
little  qualification  to  judge  of  others.  They 
try  everything  by  their  own  standard,  which 
is  formed  according  to  the  limited  sphere 
they  move  in;  and  for  want  of  knowing, 
either  by  intercourse  with  others  or  rending, 
the  great  variety  of  habits  which  prevails 
among  people  equally  pious,  they  often  cen- 
sure what  differs  from  their  customs,  and  con- 
clude that  those  who  so  differ  are  influenced 
by  pride. —  Wm  Evans'  Journal. 

A  BIBLE  BAKED. 
There  is  a  Bible  in  Lucas  county,  Ohio, 
which  was  preserved  by  beiug  baked  in  a  loaf 
of  bread.  It  now  belongs  to  a  Mr.  Schebolt, 
who  is  a  native  of  Bohemia,  in  Austria.  This 
baked  Bible  was  formerly  the  property  of  his 
grandmother,  who  was  a  faithful  Protestant 
Christian.  During  one  of  the  seasons  wfen 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  persecuting  the 
Protestants  in  that  country,  a  law  was  pa.**ed 
that  every  Bible  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
should  be  given  up  to  the  priests,  that  it  might 
be  burnt.  Then  those  who  loved  their  Bibles 
had  to  contrive  different  plans  in  order  to  try 
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and  save  the  precious  Book.  When  the 
priests  came  round  to  search  the  house,  it  hap- 
pened to  be  baking  day.  Mrs.  Schebolt — the 
grandmother  of  the  present  owner  of  this 
Bible — had  a  large  family.  She  had  just 
prepared  a  great  batch  of  dough,  when  she 
heard  that  the  priests  were  coming ;  she  took 
her  precious  Bible,  wrapped  it  carefully  up, 
and  put  it  in  the  centre  of  a  huge  mass  of 
dough,  which  was  to  fill  her  largest  bread 
tin,  and  stowed  it  away  in  the  oven  and  baked 
it.  The  priests  came  and  searched  the  house 
carefully  through,  but  they  did  not  find  the 
Bible.  When  the  search  was  over,  and  the 
danger  passed,  the  Bible  was  taken  out  of  the 
loaf,  and  found  uninjured—  Unitarian  Herald. 


NOTICES. 

Burlington  Quarterly  First-day  School  Union  will 
be  held  at  the  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Burlington, 
on  Seventh-day,  Seventh  month  10th,  1875,  at  10 
o'clock.    All  interested  are  invited  to  attend. 

Mary  J  Garwood,  1  rj  , 
Martha  C.  DeCou.  f  Ller/cs- 


CIRCULAR.  MEETINGS 


Within  Salem,  N.  J.,  Quarterly  Meetings  have  been 
appointed  as  follows : 

7th  mo.  11th,  Salem,  10  A.  M. 

"        "    .  Alloway's  Creek,  3  P.  M. 

"       18th,  Woodstown,  10$  A.  M. 

"         "      Penn's  Neck,  3  P.  M. 

"       25th,  Mullica  Hill,  10  A.  M. 
8th  mo.  1st,    Upper  Greenwich,  10  A.  M. 

"         "     Woodbury,  3  P.  M. 

£<       8th,    Pilesgrove,  3  P.  M. 

"       15th,  Bridgeport,  3  P.  M. 

"       29th,  Cape  May,  3  P.  M. 


7th  mo. 

a 


OTHER  CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

4th,   Frankford,  Pa  ,  3  P.  M. 

"      Plymouth,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"      Concord,  Pa  ,  3  P.  M. 
18th,  Schuylkill,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
25th,  Centredale,  Iowa,  3  P.  M. 

"      Octorara,  Md.,  3  P.  M. 


ITEMS. 

A  cable  telegram,  dated  Paris,  Sixth  month  23d, 
states  that  "  Heavy  rains  have  caused  an  unprece- 
dented overflow  of  the  river  Garonne.  Two  bridges 
and  many  houses  have  been  carried  away.  Tou- 
louse is  inundated."  Another  telegram,  dated  two 
days  later,  says  "The  damage  to  property  and  loss 
of  life  by  the  flood  in  the  river  Garonne  is  greater 
than  the  previous  reports  have  indicated.  The  loss 
of  life  by  the  flood  at  Toulouse  is  appalling.  In 
the  St.  Cyprien  quarter  215  corpses  have  already 
bee \  found.  The  violence  of  the  torrent  frustrated 
efforts  to  rescue  the  unfortunate  inmates  of  the 
houses.  Several  men  were  drowned  in  the  attempt. 
Twenty  thousand  persons  were  deprived  of  the 
means  of  subsistence  in  Toulouse  alone.  The  dis- 
asters elsewhere  were  of  almost  equal  magnitude. 
The  lower  part  of  the  city  of  Moissac,  on  the  Tarn, 
is  hidden  under  water.    At  Tremoullet,  in  the  De- 


partment of  Ariege,  five  houses  only  remain  stand- 
ing out  of  400.  In  the  District  of  Foix,  same  De- 
partment, two  villages  are  completely  submerged, 
and  many  bodies  have  been  found.  Crops  of  all 
kinds  throughout  the  inundated  districts  have  been 
destroyed.  The  troops  and  authorities  are  doing 
everything  in  their  power  to  save  life  and  property. 
The  rain  has  ceased,  but  it  is  feared  that  the  melt- 
ing of  the  mountain  snows  will  raise  the  waters  of 
theAdour  still  higher." 

The  following  additional  particulars  of  the  terri- 
ble earthquake  in  South  America  (noticed  two  weeks 
ago),  are  taken  from  the  New  York  Tribune  of  the 
25th  instant. 

"Private  letters  were  received  in  this  cityyester 
day  by  merchants  doing  business  with  the  United 
States  of  Colombia,  and  by  persons  who  have  rela- 
tives living  in  the  region  which  was  lately  visited 
by  the  earthquake,  whereby  16,000  persons  lost 
their  lives.  These  letters  reveal  a  terrible  condition 
of  affairs,  in  which  desolation,  ruin,  and  death 
abound.  It  appears  that  after  the  earthquake  had 
shaken  down  houses  and  buried  their  inhabitants  in 
the  ruins,  balls  of  molten  lava  were  showered  down 
from  the  crater  of  the  Lobotaro  Mountain,  setting 
the  ruins  on  fire  and  consuming  man}7-  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  were  struggling  to  extricate  themselves. 
A  panic  seized  the  few  survivors,  and  they  fled  from 
the  scene  of  desolation  to  Maracaibo,  where,  at  last 
accounts,  they  had  taken  shelter  in  the  houses  of 
any  who  would  receive  them.  No  persuasion  could 
induce  them  to  return  to  the  place  of  their  former 
residence,  and  as  a  consequence  thousands  of  bodies 
wtre  lying  unburied  amid  the  ruins,  filling  the  at 
mosphere  with  foul  odors  from  decomposition,  and 
rendering  the  region  of  the  upheaval  for  many  miles 
in  every  direction  unfit  for  habitation." 

"  The  locality  where  the  earthquake  occurred  is 
the  great  coffee  district  of  South  America,  and  the 
quantity  of  that  article  which  we  already  know  has 
been  destroyed,  in  stores  and  warehouses,  amounts 
to  7,000,000  pounds.  This  is  a  serious  blow,  and 
must  greatly  affect  the  supply  in  this  country,  as  it 
was  this  year's  crop,  which  was  awaiting  shipment 
to  this  country.  What  loss  there  has  been  to  the 
growing  crop  in  the  interior  is  not  yet  known,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  the  coffee-trees  have  been  spared 
otherwise,  the  supply  will  be  affected  for  some  year 
to  come." 

"  The  coffee  is  usually  shipped  in  December  or  Jan-; 
uary,  and,  if  the  esrthquake  had  happened  at  that 
time,  the  losses  to  merchants  enagaged  in  that  trade 
in  this  city  would  have  been  undoubtedly  very  great 
The  region  affected  by  the  shocks  covers  five  de-j 
grees  of  latitude,  and  is  500  miles  wide.  The  shock 
extended  in  a  northeast  direction,  along  the  nor- 
thern range  of  the  Andes.  It  was  felt  first  verj 
perceptibly  at  Bogota,  the  capital  of  New  Granada 
thence  seemed  to  travel  north,  gathering  intensity 
as  it  advanced,  until  it  reached  the  southeast  bound 
ary  line  of  Magdalena,  where  the  work  of  destruc 
tion  began,  continuing  as  it  advanced  along  th( 
eastern  boundary  of  Magdalena,  following  the  lint 
of  the  mountain  range,  and  destroying  in  part  o: 
whole  the  cities  of  Cucuta,  San  Antonio,  El  Bosario 
Salazar,  San  Cristobal,  San  Cayetano  and  Santiago 

"  The  destruction  was  greatest  in  Gramalate,  Ar 
boledas,  Cucutillas  and  Cucuta.  Of  the  14,000  per 
sons  who  died  from  the  effects  of  the  earthquake 
only  about  5,000  were  killed  outright;  the  remain 
der  died  in  a  short  time  from  fever  and  lockjaw 
which,  in  that  region,  nearly  always  supervene 
when  severe  injuries  have  been  received." 
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"take  past  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  fob  she  is  tut  lifi. 
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es  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF 

WILLIAM  DORSEY. 

is;  (Continued  from  page  291.) 

\  "  Tliird  month  SOtk— Visited  Harrisburg 
I  with  John  Sellers  aad  David  Foulke,  to  pre- 
l4  sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives  a  re- 
it  |  monstrance  against  the  passage  of  a  militia 
it  law  compelling  training  upon  all  persons  be- 
^  tween  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  f -rty  five,  or 
J|  imposing  a  fine  in  lieu  thereof.  Were  intro 
rjj  duced  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Military  Com- 
mittee, who  kindly  said,  after  half  an  hour's 
n.|  conversation  upon  the  subject,  that  he,  living 
iat  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  where  there 
*|  were  no  Friends,  had  very  little  knowledge 
J'  of  them  or  their  principles,  and  had  never 
rtl.'  viewed  the  subject  in  the  light  in  which  we 
ir-  presented  it,  but  that  he  would  not  only  yield 
ry|  his  opposition  to  our  views,  but  would  advo- 
locate  an  amendment  to  the  laws,  and  use  his 
lJ\  influence  to  shield  us  from  persecution  in  re- 
lC.!  lation  thereto 

he}  "  Third  month  31st, — On  the  ground  early, 
m  by  appointment,  to  meet  Senate's  Committee 
0I1  on  Military  Affairs,  who  now  have  charge  of 
J0'  said  bill.    After  free  and  careful  examina- 

tion  with  them,  the  most  of  them  who  had 
^  been  opposed  to  us  yielded  their  opposition 
J'e  and  promised  to  become  our  advocates  in  the 
i„,  Senate,  and  do  what  they  could  to  protect 
ur  Friends  and  other  religious  societies  opposed 

to  war,  in  the  unmolested  possession  of  their 
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conscientious  convictions.    The  chairman  of 

said  committee,  Taylor,  also  from  the 

western  part  of  the  State,  appeared  to  be- 
come deeply  interested  in  us,  and  we  had 
much  interesting  conversation  with  hira. 

"  We  then  called  upon  our  Governor 
(Geary),  who  promptly  received  us  in  a 
friendly  and  cordial  manner.  After  a  free 
interchange  of  views,  he  also  expressed  him- 
self strongly  in  our  favor,  saying  1  he  loved 
the  Friends  and  wished  there  were  more  of 
them;  and  that  he  would  never  consent  to 
any  act  that  would  oppress  them  '  At  part- 
ing, he  thanked  us  for  the  interview.  We 
felt  fully  compensated  for  the  effort  we  bad 
made  in  our  humble  way  to  sustain  the  testi- 
mony to  the  peaceable  nature  of  Christ's 
kingdom. 

"  Whether  the  influence  exerted  may  be 
extended  to  others  so  as  to  obtain  our  dtsirea 
we  must  leave  with  them,  under  the  direction 
of  an  overruling  Providence,  in  whom  alone 
must  remain  our  trust  after  we  have  done  the 
best  we  could  in  accordance  with  our  sense  of 
duty. 

"  That  we  may  receive  His  blessing  is^the 
prayer  of  my  heart. 

"  Fourth  month  12th,  18G9. — I  believe  it 
is  right  to  record  here  the  grateful  feeling 
that  has  sweetly  and  peaceably  pervaded  my 
mind  in  the  fulfillment  of  a  duty  yesterday. 
Having  for  several  weeks  rested  under  a  con- 
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cern  to  attend  the  First-day  morning  meet- 
ing at  Race  street,  I  came  to  the  city  for  that 
purpose.  A  large  gathering  of  the  people, 
although,  owing  to  the  weather,  not  so  great 
as  at  other  times. 

"  After  the  meeting  settled,  I  rose  with  the 
remark,  that  I  felt  it  to  be  my  mission  to  tes- 
tify in  behalf  of  Him  whom  His  disciples 
called  Lord  and  Master  (He  commended 
them  for  so  doing,  by  saying,  '  Ye  do  well,  for 
such  I  am  ').  And  Him  whom  I  trussed  every 
one  there  could  join  me  in  calling  Lord  and 
Master.  I  then  repeated  from  the  44th  to  the 
£6th  of  12th  chapter  of  John,  showing  Jesus, 
by  His  own  declaration,  to  be  the  fulfillment  of 
the  prophesy.  The  Son  of  God,  one  with 
the  Father.  A  light  unto  the  world,  and  that 
a  faith  which  led  to  obedience  in  His  follow- 
ers, by  doing  the  things  which  He  said,  would 
bring  to  its  possessor  the  r;ch  jewel  of  peace 
on  earth,  and  eternal  blessedness  hereafter. 
The  advocacy  *  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus ' 
was  fully  extended  in  unmistakable  language 
to  unprejudiced  minds,  and  the  superiority  of 
the  teachings  of  the  Lamb  of  God  to  all  the 
systems  of  intellectual  philosophy  clearly 
shown.  But  all  belief  in  these  saving  doc- 
trines has  nothing  saving  in  it  unless  we  be- 
come subject  to  their  control  in  our  daily  life. 

"  R.  R  made  a  short  communication  ad- 
dressed to  some  condition  in  a  very  impres- 
sive manner. 

My  spirit  was  bowed  in  supplication  for 
the  multitude,  and  under  the  feeling  *hat  all 
is  vain  without  the  Divine  blessing,  I  was  led 
vocally  to  petition  on  our  behalf.  The  meet 
ingvery  solemn  and  attentive  Humble  thank- 
fulness belongs  to  the  creature,  and  all  th»j 
glory,  honor  and  praise  to  the  Creator. 

il  Sixth  month  \Mli — T  have  be^n  mu^h  en- 
gaged part  of  the  time  on'  behalf  of  our  dear 
Society,  in  the  concern  we  have  for  the  In- 
dians. In  response,  I  believe,  to  o*>r  memorial 
presented  in  the  fall  of  '67,  President  Grant 
has  asked  us  to  help  him  in  this  arduous  and 
responsible  field  of  labor.  Our  Representa- 
tive Commit  tee  felt  it  to  be  so  $>reat  an  under 
taking,  that  its  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
declii  ed  appointing  any  of  their  numb  r  ro 
unite  with  Friends  of  Baltimore  Y  arly 
Meeting  to  consider  the  calls  of  the  President, 
but  let  each  member  act  as  he  might  deem  best. 
I  visited  Baltimore,  and  there,  in  company 
with  Friends  of  tl  at  Yearly  Meeting  held 
a  consultation,  which  resulted  finally  in  the 
nomination  of  a  Superintendent  and  Agent- 
f  >r  our  Superintendency,  to  be  presented  to 
the  President  with  the  approval  of  Friends 
for  their  respective  situations  This  was  con- 
cluded at  a  convention  where  regular  del- 
egates from  our  Indian  Committee  were  in  at- 


tendance, held  in  Baltimore,  Fourth  month 
17th,  1869. 

"It  was  agreed  that  we  should  propose  to 
our  dear  friend  8.  M.  Janney,  of  Loudon 
county,  Va.,  the  acceptance  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Superintendent.  It  was  a  serious  mat- 
ter, involving  great  responsibility.  After 
mature  consideration,  he  agreed  to  accept, 
after  receiving  the  approval  of  his  family. 

'  Ou  the  morning  of  the  19th  we  proceeded 
to  Washington,  to  announce  to  the  President 
our  determination.  We  were  received  with 
marked  kindness.  A  short  address  was  read 
by  our  friend  B.  H.,  setting  forth  our  sym 
i  pathy  with  him  in  his  arduous  duties,  and 
|  our  willingness  to  do  what  we  could  to  carry 
out  his  humane  and  just  desires  for  the  wel 
fare  of  our  injured  red  brethren. 

"  We  were  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  where 
our  allotment  would  be,  and  I  felt  this  so 
much  and  was  in  such  deep  sympathy  with 
our  dear  Friends  about  devoting  themselves 
to  this  work,  that.  I  lingered  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  delegation,  and  said  to  the 
President  and  Secretary  Cox,  of  the  In- 
terior, who  was  present  at  the  inter- 
view, that  the  Friend  named  as  Superin- 
tendent was  making  a  great  sacrifice  in  thus 
submitting  to  our  wishes,  and  that  we  felt  we 
were  also  making  a  sacrifice  in  parting  with 
him  to  go  so  far  from  intercourse  with  us, 
and  that  a  great  deal  depended  upon  the  loca- 
tion they  gave  us;  then  I  joined  my  friends. 
The  next  morning  Secretary  Cox  informed 
us  that  they  had  allotted  to  our  friends  the 
Northern  Superintendency,  situated  in  Ne- 
braska. This  was  cheering  news.  The  loadi 
of  concern  was  lifted  from  my  heart,  and  we! 
returned  to  our  homes  with  much  satisfac- 
tion. 

I  "  By  invitation,  on  Second  day  evening  ins 
l  Washington,  we  held  a  council  with  about 
!  thirty  Cherokee  and  Choctaw  chiefs,  whof 
were  then  in  Washington  prosecuting  some  ii 
claims  of  their  respective  nations  against  the 
Government.  This  was  an  exceedingly  inter 
eating  occasion.  We  had  a  full  and  free  ex- 
change of  kindly  feeling  and  sympathy,  and!  ioi 
parted  with  a  renewed  desire  to  do  what  we  pa 
can,  under  Providence,  for  this  cause  of  jus-!  sion 
1ice  and  humanity.  One  aged  chief  said 
'All  they  asked  of  us,  as  a  Christian  nation,  tie 
^as  to  do  to  the  Indians  as  we  would  the  In-  ^ 
dians  should  do  to  us.' 

4 'On  the  22d  of  last  month,  I  went  by  in-  &T 
vi ration  to  Baltimore  to  attend  the  vacating 
f  their  First-day  school.  First  day  after-i 
noon  at  3  o'clock,  the  teachers  with  about  6C 
or  70  children  assembled.  They  came  witt 
their  sweet  faces  bright  with  j  >y,  bringing 
beautiful  flowers — the  offering  of  nature  ir 
this  glorious  season  to  the  great  Grace. 
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I  "  Many  of  their  parents  were  present,  also 
■  some  dear  Friends  who,  though  far  advanced 

■  in  life,  retain  the  gentleness  of  the  child,  and 

■  came  to  joy  and  rejoice  in  the  scene.  Afcer 
I  the  exercises  were  over,  a  season  of  solemn 

■  silence  ensued.  One  of  the  texts  recited  by 
I  the  children  was,  'The  grass  withereth,  the 
I  flower  fadeth,  but  the  word  of  our  God  en- 
Idureth  forever/  This  impressed  my  mind 
I  with  its  appropriateness  so  much  that  I  ad- 
I  dressed  them,  showing  that  whilst  all  the 
I  bright  and  beautiful  creations  of  our  Heavenly 

■  Father  pertaining  to  earthly  enjoyment  must 
1  inevitably  pass  away,  that  there  is  one  thing 

■  that  never  fades,  one  thing  that  never  passes 
I away — the  word  of  our  God!    His  blessed 

■  promise!  His  power!  His  love!  Himself 
I  in  all  His  manifestations !    In  the  coming  of 

■  His  dear  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  His  spirit- 

Iiual  revealing  of  the  same  Saviour  to  the  soul, 
to  which,  as  we  submit  our  minds,  all  things 
will  be  brought  into  subjection,  and  we  shall 
find  it  to  be  the  eternal  reality,  by  which  we 
shall  be  sustained  amid  the  trials  and  conflicts 
of  this  mortal  life,  and  receive  in  the  end  the 
crown  of  immortal  life  that  fadeth  not  away. 
I  told  them  they  must  look  at  the  flowers, 
although  they  faded  from  our  view,  as  types 
of  the  beautiful  land  where  the  grass  does  not 
whither  and  the  fljwers  never  fade. 
|  "John  Needles,  Samuel  Townsend  and 
James  Bains  also  feelingly  addressed  them. 
At  the  close  my  spirit  was  bowed  in  supplica- 
tion at  the  Throne  of  Grace,  that  the  Divine 
blessing  might  rest  upon  us  and  go  with  us, 
saving  us  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and  delivering 
from  all  evil. 

(To  be  continued.) 



For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
PATIENCE. 

What  a  hackneyed  subject !  some  may  say, 
Who  does  not  know  all  about  patience—  that 
it  is  one  of  the  Christian  virtues  enumerated 
in  the  Apostle's  eloquent  catalogue  of  them  ? 
Who  does  not  know  that  we  are  not  to  be 
impatient  about  trifles,  not  to  speak  impatient 
words — that  we  are  to  bear  provocation  and 
pain  ?    Yes,  these  are  the  more  obvious  occa- 
sions for  the  exercise  of  this  virtue;  but  it  has 
a  deeper  application.    It  has  been  said  that 
the  Christian  virtues  are  so  intimately  con- 
flicted that  they  cannot  exist  independent  of 
leach  other ;  and  it  would,  perhaps,  be  safe  to 
I  say  that  the  topston  3  of  all  charity  or  Divine 
love  can  only  be  attained  as  patience  has  its 
perfect  work. 
I     We  are  told  of  those  who  through  faith  and 
1  patience  inherit  the  premises.    We  must  be 
a  patient  with  ourselves;  patient  with  our  slow 
3  progress  in  the  best  things ;  patient  when, 
I  ihrough  temptation  and  unwatchfuln^ss,  we 
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fall  into  those  faults  we  are  striving  to  over- 
come. 

Feaelon,  that  analyzar  of  the  human  heart, 
considers  that  the  mortification  we  feel  on 
falling  into  a  fault  we  thought  we  had  over- 
come, is  largely  tinctured  with  self-love,  and 
that,  instead  of  spending  time  and  strength 
in  mourning  over  it,  it  is  better  to  do  as  the 
traveler,  who,  when  he  stumbles  and  foils, 
rises  immediately  and  continues  his  journey, 

To  be  patient  with  our  fellow-bei 
quires  not  only  that  we  bear  the  annoyance 
or  injury  their  faults  occasion  to  ourselves,  but 
we  must  have  patience  with  their  faults.  This, 
while  it  does  not  preclude  kind  counsel,  would 
prevent  all  invective  and  evil-speaking  one  of 
another.  Patience  with  ourselves  !  patience 
with  our  fellow-beings !  and,  may  it  be  said 
without  irreverence,  patience  with  Gjd  !  How 
much  disguised  impatience  with  the  dispen- 
sations of  Divine  Providence  lies  at  the  root 
of  all  our  murmurings  at  our  conditions  in 
life — our  peculiar  trials  and  our  comparisons 
of  ourselves  with  others  !  Surely  we  have 
need  of  patience,  even  with  regard  to  Him 
whom  we  acknowledge  with  the  lip  as  doing 
all  things  right.  Even  the  sorrow  that  often 
oppresses  us,  in  view  of  so  many  of  our  fel- 
low-beings "separated  from  the  Divine  har- 
mony," may  be  mitigated  by  calling  to  re- 
membrance the  Divine  patience,  if  it  is  allow- 
able to  attribute  such  a  human  virtue  to  the 
Supreme  Being.  But  the  Scriptures  abound 
with  these  anthropomorphisms  too — a  long 
and  formidable  word,  but  which  expresses 
that,  when  we  speak  of  the  Divine  patience, 
long  suffering,  mercy,  etc.,  we  attribute  to  the 
Supreme  Being  the  qualities  we  most  revere 
in  our  fellow-beings. 

When  the  inspired  writer  tells  u  ,  that 
"  the  Lord  waits  long  to  be  gracious,"  he  ex- 
presses a  sense  of  the  Divine  patience.  And 
this  is  manifest  to  us  not  only  in  His  permis 
sion  of  the  sin  and  misery  we  see  in  the  world, 
and  the  slow  progress  of  mankind  toward  a 
better  state  of  things,  but  the  prooesies  of 
growth  and  of  change  in  the  outward  world 
teach  the  same  less  m.  The  science  of  geology 
is  a  teacher  of  patience. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  prominent  a 
place  is  given  to  this  virtue  in  the  Scripture*. 
We  read  of  "  The  God  of  patience  H — "  The 
patience  of  Christ  "— "  They  who  bring  forth 
fruit  with  patience  " — "  In  your  patience 
possess  ye  your  souls" — "  Tribulation  work- 
eth  patience" — "That  we  through  patience 
might  have  hope  n — "  Thou  hast  fully  known 
my  patience  "— "  For  ye  have  need  of  pa- 
tience "— "  Let  us  run  with  patience  the  race 
pet  before  us  "— "  The  trying  of  your  faith 
worketh  patience  w — M  Let  patience  have  her 
perfect  work  "— 11  The  husbandman  hath  long 
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patience" — "I  know  thy  patience" — "Be- 
cause thou  hast  kept  the  word  of  my  pa- 
tience " — "  Here  is  the  patience  of  the  saints  " 
— and  many  more. 

The  Apostle  James  considered  that  he  who 
had  learned  to  bridle  the  tongue  was  able, 
also,  to  bridle  the  whole  body.  Would  it  be 
a  greater  exaggeration  to  say,  that  he  who 
has  learned  patience  has  acquired  self-con- 
trol ?  What  a  revolution  would  be  made  in 
the  home,  in  the  school,  in  society,  in  the 
church  were  this  Chistian  grace  more  culti- 
vated !  Is  not  this  peculiarly  needed  in  the 
rush  and  hurry  of  the  present  day,  when  the 
looking  for  quick  results  tends  to  beget  a 
spirit  of  impatience.  An  aged,  concerned 
mother  when  inquired  of  as  to  the  qualities 
most  needed  in  a  parent,  replied,  "  patience  ! 
patience  !  patience !"  It  was  not  an  exag- 
geration. For,  without  it,  religious  concern, 
devotion  and  love  would  in  all  probability 
fail  of  their  influence.  S. 


CHRISTIAN  FORBEARANCE. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  some  remarks  made  by 
Wm.  Wharton,  in  one  of  the  sittings  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  when  it 
seemed  to  be  jostled  a  little  by  some  difference 
of  sentiment.  They  made  a  deep  impression 
on  my  mind  at  the  time,  and  often  revive  as 
a  caution.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  are  wor- 
thy of  being  read  by  Friends  everywhere. 

Jacob  Capron. 

New  York,  Sixth  month  21  st,  1875. 

"My  friends,  we  must  not  expect  that  all  will  see 
alike  eye  to  eye  in  all  things,  and  my  concern  is 
that  we  may  more  and  more  learn  to  bear  and  for- 
bear with  each  other.  There  are  some  among  the 
aged  class  of  Society  who  have  been  faithful  sup- 
porters of  the  testimonies  of  the  Society,  many  of 
them  who  have  borne  the  burden  in  tbe  heat  of  the 
day,  who  feel  sometimes  alarmed  for  fear  that  the 
accuser  of  the  brethren  will  get  in  among  us  and 
destroy  the  unity  of  this  body — now  I  desire  that 
each  of  us  may  guard  against  any  feelings  of  this 
kind.  Why,  my  friends,  if  my  brother  does  not  see 
as  I  see,  is  that  any  reason  why  this  accuser  should 
produce  a  separation  from  one  who  is  bone  of  my 
bone? — surely  not.  If  this  Societyafter  havingpassed 
through  a  struggle  and  agitation,  and  sustained  a 
great  shaking — that  kind  of  a  shaking  which  may  be 
compare  d  to  a  shaking  of  its  very  centre ;  if  this  So- 
ciety should  ever  become  wrecked  in  consequence 
of  our  permitting  the  encroachments  of  the  accuser 
of  the  brethren,  we  may  well  adopt  the  pathetic 
language  of  tbe  venerable  patriarch,  when  his  son 
was  about  to  be  taken  away  on  a  journey,  'And  if 
ye  take  this  also  from  me,  and  mischief  befall  him, 
ye  shall  bring  down  my  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to 
the  grave.'  Oh,  my  friends,  this  subject  is  of  the 
highest  moment,  and  I  trust  you  will  bear  with  me 
a  little  longer.  Many  of  you,  most  of  you,  are 
familiar  with  so  much  external  philosophy  at  least 
as  to  understand  that  if  you  place  an  individual 
upon  what  is  called  an  insulated  chair,  he  may  be- 
come filled  with  electricity,  so  filled  that  all  who 
come  within  reach  of  him  may  perceive  it.  Now,  I 


desire  that  each  and  every  individual  in  this  large 
Yearly  Meeting  may  submit  to  this  kind  of  influence!  it 
which  I  will  compare  to  celestial  electricity,  which 
will  indeed  lift  up  every  one  and  fill  their  hearts 
with  the  pure  love  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  this  state 
you  may  conform  with  the  prayer  of  Jesus,  when  He 
desired  that  they  might  be  preserved  from  the  evil 
that  is  in  the  world,  and  not  that  they  may  be  taken 
out  of  the  world. 

But  let  us  remember,  my  dear  friends,  that  where- 
ever  we  step  off  of  this  insulated  position  and  place 
our  foot  upon  the  earth,  all  this  heavenly  influence 
will  be  lost." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
GENESEE  YEARLY  MEETING. 
(Concluded  from  page  293.) 
.MEN'S  BRANCH. 

The  following  summary  of  the  further  pro- 
ceedings of  Men's  branch  of  Genesee  Yearly 
Meeting  has  been  kindly  furnished  us  hj 
Benjamin  Chase.  We  have  already  given  il 
brief  account  of  the  business  of  the  first  sit] 
ting,  to  which  is  now  added  the  exercise  of 
Friend,  on  that  occasion. — Eds. 

He  said  :  "I  believe  it  was  not  a  matter  o 
curiosity  that  brought  this  congregation  to 
gether.  There  are  those  amongst  us  who  d 
not  take  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  th 
Society  at  home ;  these  often  feel  impression 
in  the  small  meetings,  but  do  not  give  ex 
pression  thereto.  The  consequence  is  tha 
they  as  well  as  the  meeting  suffer  loss.  Le 
each  attend  to  the  voice  of  Christ  in  thi 
soul." 

"  By  withholding  expression,  we  carr 
away  with  us  what  belongs  to  the  church, 
greatly  desire  that  each  young  person  no 
present  may  take  an  active  part  in  the  pr< 
ceedings  of  this  Yearly  Meeting,  and  be  faitl 
ful  to  the  manifestations  of  our  Heavenl 
Father,  that  the  reward  of  peace  and  B 
approval  may  be  known  and  felt." 

In  considering  the  state  of  the  Society,  \ 
exhibited  in  the  answers  to  the  queries,  a  d 
ficiency  in  the  attendance  of  our  mid  wee 
meetings  was  acknowledged ;  this  led  to 
examination  of  the  objects  for  which  we  rne< 
together.  These  associations  are  for  our  be 
efit;  if  we  want  to  be  benefitted  we  mu 
attend  more  faithfully  our  mid-week  as  we 
as  other  meetings.  None  of  us  would  wis 
to  see  this  organization  dropped.  Let  all  1 
faithful,  and,  when  assembled,  turn  the  mil 
to  the  Giver  of  all  our  bountiful  suppli* 
who,  like  the  sun,  shining  on  the  vegetab 
kingdom,  will  shine  in  our  hearts  and  enat 
us  to  grow  in  Divine  favor. 

We  were  urged  to  "  seek  first  the  kingdc 
of  heaven,"  and  all  things  necessary  will 
added  thereto.    We  are  not  to  attend  me 
ing  because  it  is  an  order,  but  as  a  duty  whi 
wo  ought  to  perform,  and  not  suffer  ourseb 
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to  be  so  prevented  with  the  daily  avocations 
of  life. 

This  speaker  adverted  to  the  days  of  his 
youth,  when  he  found  great  satisfaction  in  the 
attendance  of  mid-week  meetings,  particularly 
in  the  small  gatherings.  The  promise  is, 
Where  two  or  three  are  gathered,  there  will 
I  be  in  the  midst  of  them.  The  objects  of 
|  jattending  our  religious  meetings  are  that  we 
may  mingle  in  spirit,  and  be  fed  from  the 
Father's  table. 

We  are  not  to  wait  to  be  called  again  and 
again  to  the  performance  of  our  duties,  but 
be  faithful  to  every  intimation,  remembering 
that  our  neighbors  or  friends  cannot  do  the 
8  work  for  us ;  it  must  be  an  individual  concern. 
Ii ;    Much  sympathy  was  expressed  for  Friends 
i  in  the  small  meetiugs,  where  a  voice  is  seldom 
iheard.    It  was  believed  that  some  are  ready 
,  i to  say,  "What  better  am  I  for  attending? 
"!Is  my  spirit  strengthened  thereby?"  Such 
1 1  were  exhorted  to  consider  that  we  do  not 
| come  together  to  listen  to  pleasant  words,  but 
jby  mingling  with  others  we  often  gain  spirit- 
j  |Ual  strength.  We  were  reminded  that  though 
, ;  we  eat  three  times  in  a  day  a  supply  is  needed 
■  jfor  the  next;  so  it  is  of  the  spiritual  manna, 
it  must  be  collected  daily.  If  we  are  faithful, 
we  shall  not  be  sent  empty  away. 
'      Love  and  unity  are  maintained  as  becomes 
k  brethren,  with  three  exceptions  to  which  care 
(l  has  been  extended.    It  was  cause  for  thank- 
j  fulness  that  the  bond  of  Christian  fellowship 
is  so  strong  among  us. 
'■■     There  is  a  good  degree  of  plainness  and 
simplicity  manifested,  and  a  desire  to  guard 
"  the  children  from  contaminating  influences, 
5  though  some  neglect  is  apparent  in  these  par- 
,  ticulars. 

?  Clear,  with  two  exceptions,  to  which  care 
1  had  been  given,  of  the  use  of  intoxicating 

liquors  as  a  beverage.  It  was  felt  to  be  satis- 
I  factory  that  the  reports  on  this  Query  are  so 
1  full.  All  were  exhorted  to  be  doubly  guarded 
!e  in  this  particular,  and  use  their  influence  for 
a  the  suppression  of  intemperance. 
ef  Six  cases  of  contributing  to  the  support  of 
e|ia  hireling  ministry,  "as  such,"  and  five  of 
u  accomplishing  marriage  by  the  aid  of  svch 
?  ministry,  were  reported. 
!|  On  Fourth-day  afternoon  met  in  joint  ses- 
,  sion,  to  hear  the  report  of  the  Indian  Com- 
f  mittee,  which  called  forth  much  expression  of 
5  unity  with  the  labor  performed.  The  Com- 
,   mittee  asked  that  one  hundred  dollars  be 

raised  for  its  use  the  coming  year,  which  was 

united  with.  The  delegates  appointed  to  visit 
°,  the  Santee  Agency,  having  just  returned, 

were  present,  and  informed  that  they  had  per- 
!  formed  the  duty.  They  handed  in  a  written 
1  report,  which  was  read  and  much  satisfaction 
T  expressed  therewith. 


They  had  visited  Omaha,  and  found  the 
Agent's  accounts,  as  on  file  in  the  Superin- 
tendent's office,  of  the  most  satisfactory  char- 
acter. The  general  affairs  of  the  Agency 
were  in  good  working  order  and  building  and 
repairing  of  houses  progressing.  In  the  black- 
smith's shop  are  two  apprentices,  capable  of 
doing  the  work  required  at  the  Agen<-y.  An 
Indian  is  running  the  grist-mill,  and,  except 
in  dressing  the  stones,  is  fully  qualified.  They 
were  particularly  well  pleased  with  the  ser- 
vices performed  by  the  Village  Matron,  Julia 
E.  Kester. 

The  Committee  on  the  proposition  from 
Farmington  reported  as  already  given  in  the 
exercises  in  Women's  branch. 

Much  tender  advice  was  given  to  the 
younger  members  of  the  Society;  all  were 
exhorted  to  get  near  each  other  in  spirit  in 
our  small  meetings,  that  we  may  feel  the 
power,  and  attain  a  closer  unity  in  Christian 
fellowship. 

With  many  expressions  of  thankfulness 
that  our  Heavenly  Father  had  been  pleased 
to  be  with  us,  and  had  led  and  guided  us  in 
our  deliberations,  the  meeting  adjourned,  to 
meet  at  Yarmouth  at  the  usual  time  next 
year,  if  so  permitted. 


HENRY  TUKE  ON  YOUTHFUL  TRAINING. 

The  following  extract,  which  I  have  copied 
from  a  pamphlet,  in  bound  form,  belonging 
to  the  library  of  Radnor  Preparative  Meeting. 
I  send  for  insertion  in  Friends  Intelligencer, 
if  the  Editors  see  proper,  hoping  it  may  be 
the  means  of  bringing  those  books  into  no- 
tice, which,  if  they  were  profitable  to  the 
young  in  that  day,  may  be  equally  so  in  this. 

Perhaps  the  Publishing  Committee  on 
Books  suitable  for  First-day  schools,  may 
think  well  of  having  them  republished. 

A.  M.  D. 

Sixth  mo?i(h}  1875. 

An  extract  from  the  biographical  sketch 
of  Henry  Tuke,  who  was  born  in  the  city  of 
York,  in  1755,  and  who  was  for  many  years 
an  acceptable  minister  in  the  religi  Ml  S  >ciety 
of  Friends.  In  speaking  of  his  interest  in 
the  youth,  the  writer  says  : 

"  He  was  very  desirous,  and  ofteu  ex- 
pressed it,  that  the  youth  of  our  own  Society 
should  be  carefully  aud  impressively  in- 
structed in  the  peculiar  principles  which  we 
profess,  and  also  in  the  great  general  doc- 
trines aud  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion  : 
He  thought  our  young  persons  were  not  suf- 
ficiently and  regularly  grounded  in  this  spe- 
cies of  instruction  ;  aud  he  wished  for  the 
adoption  of  some  mode  by  which  it  might  be 
done  more  effectually.  These  principles  and 
doctrines,  the  foundations  of  our  faith  and 
practice,  would,  if  judiciously  inculcated  on 
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our  youth,  with  the  Divine  blessing  super- 
added, establish  their  judgments,  and  prove 
a  preservative  and  support  in  their  intercourse 
with  the  world. 

"  It  appears  that,  with  these  views,  he  pre- 
paied  and  produced  two  volumes,  namely  : 
4  The  Principles  of  Friends/  and  the  '  Duties 
of  Religion  and  Morality  ;'  and  they  are  so 
well  adapted  to  these  purposes,  that  if  atten- 
tively and  faithfully  studied,  they  would 
scarcely  fail  of  answering,  in  a  good  degree 
at  least,  the  author's  benevolent  intentions." 

The  first  of  these  was  published  in  1805, 
the  second  in  1807. 

It  also  appears  from  the  sketch  of  his  life, 
that  he  published  other  works  of  a  moral  and 
religious  nature  which  had  an  extensive  cir- 
culation in  the  Society,  being  regarded  as 
useful  and  valuable  publications.  A. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ON  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SUBJECT. 

Whilst  instruction  in  letters,  in  language, 
and  in  the  phenomena  of  nature  surrounding 
them,  is  due  to  the  young,  certainly  not  less 
important  to  their  safety,  success  and  well- 
being  in  entering  a  world  abounding  in  al- 
luring evils  and  temptations,  is  instruction 
bearing  on  the  development  of  muscular  activ- 
ity in  proper  directions  ;  in  the  care  of  health, 
the  formation  of  correct  personal  habits,  and, 
above  all,  of  sound  morals.  Needful  as  is 
instruction  in  expanding  the  faculties  regard- 
ing external  nature,  yet  a  knowledge  of  the 
"house  we  live  in,"  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  the  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
animal  creation,  including  a  knowledge  of 
tie  principles  and  laws  instituted  by  Creative 
wisdom  for  our  government  and  well  being, 
is  of  more  intimate  and  practical  value  and 
far-reaching  importance.  The  young,  lack- 
ing the  knowledge  experience  imparts,  with- 
out the  intention  to  do  evil,  yet  ignorantly 
fall  into  habits  of  that  cast  and  float  with  the 
current  of  their  surroundings. 

It  belongs  to  physiology  to  present  the 
structure  and  laws  of  the  human  organiza- 
tion ;  truths  of  too  intimate,  every  day  im- 
portance to  be  omitted,  or  crowded  into  the 
back-ground  to  give  place  to  other  branches 
of  school  study  of  less  practical  value.  Then, 
again,  the  text-books  in  use,  so  far  as  we  have 
observed,  present  facts  as  ascertained  by  sci- 
entific research  ;  but  fall  short  in  not  having 
made  it  their  object,  to  give  the  full  hygienic 
application  and  moral  bearing  of  these 
truths.  They  fail  in  any  attempt  to  impress 
upon  the  learner  the  restraining  idea  that  these 
truths  of  science  really  mean  "  Deity's 
laws,"  instituted  for  man's  well  being,  phys- 
ically, morally  and  spiritually. 

Now,  it  is  within  the  province  of  this 


branch  to  inculcate  this  centrally  important 
fact,  that  vices  (or,  as  some  would  name 
them,  sins)  are  violations  of  "  Nature's  law?," 
so  obvious  as  to  form  instruction  within  the 
comprehension  of  the  youthful  mind  before 
evil  habits  enchain  them.  And  the  inno- 
cency  of  early  ignorance  needs  most  emphat- 
ically to  be  forewarned,  as  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  educational  instruction,  as  to  the  true 
nature,  tendency  and  results  of  yielding  to  erro- 
neous popular  customs,  habits  and  vices.  These 
lead  to  the  unrest,  fraud,  defalcation,  crime 
and  misery  which  now  disgrace  our  civiliza- 
tion. Does  not  the  present  exhibit  of  our 
country,  in  its  financial,  as  well  as  moral  as- 
pects, point  to  radical  defects  in  the  current 
educational  effort  and  training  of  the  young  ? 
Can  our  excellent  form  of  se/f-government 
and  free  institutions  be  perpetuated  by  the 
course  in  which  we  are  drifting?  To  better 
our  hopes  and  condition  in  these  respects,, 
lays,  as  we  think,  in  well-directed  effort,  hav- 
ing for  its  object,  to  incorporate  moral  (in- 
separably allied  to  religious)  instruction  as  a 
vitally  essential  portion  in  the  education  and 
training  of  the  rising  generation  ;  basing  this 
character  of  knowledge  on  the  edicts  of  the 
Creator,  imprinted  in  the  so-calied  laws  of 
nature,  ascertained  by  scientific  research,  and 
practically  confirmed  by  the  wreck  and  ruin? 
directly  and  unescapably  flowing  from  fail- 
ure to  observe  them. 

The  object  we  wish  to  bring  to  view  de* 
mands,  primarily,  a  modification  of  a  treatise 
on  physiology,  adapting  a  series  of  text-books 
for  schools  of  different  grades,  and  made  to 
inculcate  and  impress  this  guiding,  vital 
truth,  That  the  facts  of  this  science — the 
laws  impressed  upon  the  "  physical  man,"  are 
not  of  trivial  or  secondary  importance,  which 
may  be  obeyed  or  disregarded  with  impunity,, 
but  that  the  Truths  of  science  mean  the 
knowledge  of  the  Creator's  laws,  which  it  is 
no  real  sacrifice  or  act  of  penance  to  obey,, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  their  faithful  observance 
is  the  pathway  of  surest  gain  in  physical  com- 
fort here  and  elevating  enjoyment  through 
all  time. 

The  improvement  called  for  seems  to  us  to 
demand  a  committee  of  men  and  women, 
neither  local  nor  sectarian,  interested  in  the 
broad  field  of  educational  labor  and  well- 
based  moral  reform.  Their  attention  needs 
first  to  be  directed  to  securing  a  new  work  or 
suitable  modification  of  some  treatise  in  cur- 
rent use  on  physiology,  through  which  the 
class  of  school  teachers  would  become  effi- 
cient workers  and  centers  of  influence  in  the 
field  of  well-based  moral  reform.  But  the 
object  calls  for  some  plan  which  shall  reach 
the  masses  with  the  same  character  of  instruc- 
tion, which  should  be  as  assiduously  and 
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hortughiy  inculcated  through  all  grades  of  I 
schools  as  now  are  the  principles  of  grammar,  ! 
Arithmetic,  &c.  Hence,  such  committee 
hould  maintain  an  outlook  ovvr  the  field  of 
tuthorship  and  publication  of  school  books  in 
general,  with  the  purpose  of  securing  incor- 
>orated,  in  the  various  series  of  spellers, 
•eaders,  lectures,  &c,  a  suitable  portion  of 
natter  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  each  class, 
hus  reaching  the  masses  growing  up  around 
is  with  instruction  based  on  the  laws  of  our 
)eing,  unescapably  impressed  by  our  Maker. 

It  is  this  character  of  instruction  and  train- 
ng  of  the  habits  before  being  led  astray 
vhich  would  impart  true  value  to  every  grade 
)f  educational  culture,  the  deficiency  of  which, 
»ve  think,  is  shown  by  the  face  of  our  country 
o-day,  to  the  condemnation  of  current  edu 
jational  effort  and  the  boast  of  refining  cul- 
ture. 

Is  it  not  an  incumbent  duty  due  from  age 
ind  experience  to  those  soon  to  succeed  us, 
to  forewarn  them  whilst  in  youthful  inno 
2ency  of  the  true  nature  and  the  evil  results 
}f  intemperance,  wrecking,  soul-blighting  ex- 
travagance, and  vassalage  to  life-consuming 
fashions — vices  that  taint  the  whole  social  at- 
mosphere, seemingly  thus  to  be  hereditarily 
fastened  on  this  generation  ? 

Such  being  the  current  evil  influences  to  be 
encountered  by  the  young,  we  see  no  more 
hopeful  field  for  effecting  reform  than  in  rad- 
ical labor,  aiming  to  reach  and  profit  the 
masses  as  a  vital  portion  of  the  school  in 
struction  of  the  young.  In  this  way  the 
short-coming  of  parental  teaching  and  evil 
example  can  be  best  supplemented,  incorpor- 
ating throughout  associate  efforts  embodied 
in  our  system  of  schools  this  character  of 
knowledge,  as  a  necessary  part  in  the  training 
of  early  life.  J.  H!  J. 

West  Grove,  Pa.,  Sixth  mo.,  1875. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

Fishing  Creek,  Six  month  25th. 
On  the  morning  of  the  22d,  there  assembled 
at  the  depot,  West  Philadelphia,  15  Friends, 
who  were  en  route  for  Fishing  Creek  Half- 
Year's  Meeting.  The  day  was  pleasant  and 
the  ride  to  this  favored  locality  delightful. 
Ere  we  reached  our  destination,  we  were  joined 
by  three  others,  and  so  18  of  us  stepped  from 
the  car  and  were  kindly  taken  in  charge  by 
Friends  here. 

We  attended  their  Monthly  Meeting,  which 
was  of  good  size,  the  young  people  predom- 
inating. These  seem  to  manifest  much  inter- 
est, and  the  prospects  for  the  continuance  of 
this  meeting  at  least  are  flattering. 

Some  members  of  the  Educational  Com- 
mittee being  in  attendance,  an  interesting 


conference  was  held.  Very  great  interest  is 
felt  in  the  establishing  of  a  school,  which  will, 
no  doubt,  soon  be  in  active  operation,  and 
surely  this  is  just  the  place,  for  rarely  have 
we  seen  so  many  children  in  proportion  to 
those  who  have  arrived  at  mature  year*. 

The  Half- Year's  Meeting  was  well  attended, 
and  the  communications  from  the  Friends 
with  minutes  (L.  H.  Price  and  Watson  Tom- 
linson),  very  acceptable,  also  the  few  words 
dropped  by  others  were  truly  valmd. 

The  presence  of  so  many  little  one*,  and 
the  solid  deportment  of  the  young  people  were 
features  of  marked  interet^t.  Much  loving 
counsel  was  given  to  the  mothers,  inciting 
them  to  love  and  patience,  and  to  study  the 
characters  of  the  characters  entrusted  to 
them. 

On  Sixih  day  the  Youths'  Meeting  was 
held,  and  such  a  large  gathering  of  all  ages 
and  denominations  is  seldom  seen. 

Those  engaged  in  the  ministry  were  listened 
to  with  much  attention,  and  testimonies  were 
borne  to  the  value  of  pure  and  peaceable  liv- 
ing. <l  First  pure,  then  peaceable."  The 
young  were  invited  to  give  themselves  early 
to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  as  pe»ce  only  can 
come  by  a  surrender  of  our  own  wills. 

All  the  meetings  were  favored  throughout. 

Some  Friends  have  expressed  the  fear  that 
in  time  they  mav  lose  the  Half  Year's  Miet- 
ing,  the  other  Monthly  Meetings  c  mp< 
it  being  so  small  that  it  possibly  might  go 
down.  This  would  indeed  be  a  great  sorrow, 
not  only  for  Fr  ends  here,  but  those  visiting 
them,  and  the  community  would  sustain  a 
serious  loss.  Ail  possible  efforts  should  be 
put  forth  to  keep  the  hYck  together  in  these 
remote  places. 

They  have  a  successful  First  day  school 
here  of  some  70  children.  Though  a  new 
feature,  it  seems  to  have  taken  the  right  hold 
of  the  minds  of  many  Friends. 

L.  H.  Hall. 

PRAIRIE  GROVE  QUARTERLY  MKET1SG,  IOWA. 

Our  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  was 
a  season  of  satisfaction  and  favor.  All  the^ 
Representatives  were  present,  and  the  stale  of 
the  Preparatives  reported  was  satisfactory. 
The  presence  and  religious  labors  of  Sarah 
Hunt  and  Elihu  Durfee  added  to  the  interest 
of  the  meeting.  Ann  Shoemaker,  compani-  n 
of  S.  H.,  was  without  a  minute,  but  was  cor- 
dially welcomed. 

On  First-day  a  thunder-and-rain  storm  pre- 
vented many  from  attending.  Apprehensions 
had  been  expressed  that  the  house  would  not 
contain  half  the  people.  The  meeting  was 
solemn,  and  the  exercises  in  the  ministry  de- 
volved upon  S.  H.  of  the  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  E  D  ,  of  Cincinnati;  both  labored 
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with  evidence  of  Divine  favor.  Brief  com- 
munications were  offered  by  two  of  our  own 
members,  when,  after  a  petition  to  the  Father 
and  Fountain  of  goodness,  the  meeting  closed. 

In  the  afternoon  an  appointed  meeting  was 
held  at  4  o'clock.  The  rain  had  ceased  some- 
what, and  the  meeting  was  much  larger.  E. 

D.  in  a  clear,  forcible  and  logical  manner, 
presented  the  leading  thought  of  our  religious 
Society,  out  of  which  its  testimonies  originated 
as  fruit  from  the  inner  life  of  a  tree.  The 
nature  and  character  of  salvation  by  Christ 
the  Lord  and  Saviour.  S.  B.  Walton,  J.  M. 
Wood  and  Ann  Heacock,  had  brief  testirao 
nies.  Joseph  Schofield,  one  of  the  companions 
of  S.  H.,  spoke  earnestly,  and  to  good  satis- 
faction. 

Second-day  morning,  Sixth  month  14th. — 
Near  the  hour  appointed  (10  o'clock),  the 
house  was  filled.  The  same  Friends  as  on  the 
day  previously  ministered  to  the  solemnizing 
of  us  all.  As  the  time  of  men  and  women's 
separating  drew  near,  a  Friend  said  in  sub- 
stance, "  This  meeting  has  been  peculiarly 
impressive,  and  its  solemnity  has  been  greater 
on  account  of  the  solemn  pause  which  has 
been  observed  between  the  utterances  of  those 
who  have  ministered.  There  has  been  no  im 
proper  haste,  though  many  have  spoken.  It 
may  be  right  now  to  close  this  meeting,  and 
take  half  an  hour  for  refreshments.*'  These 
were  provided  in  baskets.  When  Friends  re- 
assembled, a  few  moments  were  spent  in 
silence,  after  which  the  shutters  were  closed. 

The  state  of  the  Society  elicited  much 
interest.  Though  some  of  the  Representatives 
came  more  than  one  hundred  miles,  they  were 
all  present. 

The  time  of  holding  the  Illinois  Yearly 
Meeting  having  been  arranged  by  the  com- 
mittees of  the  two  Yearly  Meetings  was  found 
to  commence  on  the  day  of  our  Ninth  month 
Quarterly  Meeting.  After  much  deliberation 
it  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  Quarterly 
Meeting  at  Wapsinonoc  (West  Liberty),  on 
the  Third  Seventh-day  in  the  Eighth  month 
next.  The  usual  business  of  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  being  finished,  a  concern  was  opened 
in  the  Men's  Meeting  and  united  with  in  the 
women's,  to  have  the  two  meetings  again  to- 
gether. Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  this  proved  a  solemnizing  and  precious 
parting. 

S.  H.  in  a  very  touching  manner  addressed 
the  young  men  on  the  subject  of  gambling 
and  intemperance,  closing  with  some  clear 
views  on  capital  punishment.  (This  barbaric 
relic  was  removed  from  our  statutes  two  years 
ago.)    Farewell  utterances  were  offered  by 

E.  D.  and  others  in  a  feeling  and  tender  spirit 
and  und^r  the  sensible  evidence  that  the  can- 
opy of  Divine  love  in  a  pre-eminent  manner 


covered  the  assembly,  a  young  friend  in  the 
middle  of  the  house  broke  forth  in  audible 
supplication,  and  seon  after  the  meeting 
closed.  J.  A.  D. 

Ml.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  Sixth  mo.  2  3d,  2875. 
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The  Potato  Bug. — This  pest  of  the  gar- 
den and  farm  has  a  very  learned  and  high- 
sounding  title,  which  the  parties  most  inter- 
ested in  its  extermination  care  very  little  to 
know.  That  it  is  making  sad  havoc  with 
the  succulent  leaves  of  the  potato  in  every 
neighborhood  north  and  south,  extending  into 
Canada,  is  well  known,  and  present  prospects 
threaten  a  failure  in  ,  the  crop  of  this  useful 
vegetable. 

Many  statements  have  appeared  in  the 
papers  respecting  the  extremely  poisonous 
nature  of  the  bug.  These  are  calculated  to 
cause  unnecessary  trouble  and  anxiety,  and 
the  object  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
readers  of  the  Intelligencer  to  the  matter  at 
this  time  is  to  give  the  result  of  careful  in- 
quiry and  individual  experience. 

While  it  is  not  denied  that  there  may  have 
been  casesof  poisoning  from  handling  the  bugs 
or  inhaling  the  vapor  that  rises  from  water 
in  which  they  are  scalded,  these  must  be 
classed  as  exceptional,  and  are  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  applying  to  the  large  body  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  A 
Friend  gives  us  the  following  experience  : 

"  From  the  time  our  potatoes  made  their  appear- 
ance above  ground,  they  have  been  carefully  ex- 
amined once  and  often  twice  every  day,  the  bugs 
and  eggs  picked  off  with  the  naked  hand,  and 
though  this  labor  has  been  shared  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  some  of  whom  are  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  instct  poison,  not  the  least  indications 
of  any  injurious  effects  have  been  experienced. 
The  bugs  have  usually  been  destroyed  by  scalding." 

The  same  testimony  is  borne  by  all  who 
have  been  questioned  upon  the  subject  One 
said  he  had  seen  his  chickens  pick  and  de- 
vour them  as  a  precious  morsel.  Others  have 
used  Paris  green  mixed  with  several  parts 
ashes  or  flour  without  injury  to  the  potato, 
and  with  certain  destruction  to  the  bugs# 
This  is  said  to  be  the  easiest  and  quickest  way 
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to  get  rid  of  them  ;  and  those  who  have  eaten 
of  the  potatoes  where  the  vines  have  been 
treated  in  this  manner  have  found  them  not 
in  the  least  injured  thereby. 

We  have  heard  of  "  fallen  "  lime  being 
dusted  over  the  plants  with  entire  success. 
After  touching  the  bugs,  it  is  safest  to  wash 
the  hands  carefully  before  touching  anything. 


The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children. — A  prospectus  of 
this  society,  of  which  our  friend  John  D. 
Wrighf,  of  New  York  city,  is  President,  ex- 
plains the  objects  which  the  movers  in  this 
effort  have  in  view,  and  the  necessity  that  ex- 
ists for  some  organization  of  the  kind  to 
rescue  little  children  from  the  constant  abuse 
and  cruelties  practised  by  those  who  happen 
to  possess  the  custody  or  control  of  them. 

The  prospectus  states  further  that : 

11  Ample  laws  have  been  passed  by  the  Legislature 
of  this  State  (New  York)  for  the  protection  of,  and 
prevention  of  cruelly  to  little  children.  The  trouble 
seems  to  be  that  it  is  nobody's  business  to  enforce 
them.  The  Police  and  Prosecuting  Officers  of  The 
People  are  necessarily  engrossed  in  securing  the 
conviction  and  punishment  of  offenders  of  a  graver 
legal  stripe  ;  and  although  ready  to  aid  in  enforc- 
ing the  laws  referred  to  when  duly  called  on  so  to 
do,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  seek  out  and  prose- 
cute those  who  claim  the  right  go  ill-treat  children 
over  whom  they  have  an  apparent  legal  control. 

"Hence  the  child  beaters  live  in  comparative  se- 
curity. Hence  the  children,  hardened  by  brutality 
and  cruelty,  grow  up  to  be  men-  and  women  scarcely 
less  hardened  than  their  tyrants.  The  men  swell 
the  ranks  of  the  1  dangerous  classes  '  which  imperil 
the  public  peace  and  security,  and  the  women  are 
lost — body  and  soul — often  before  they  are  women 
in  age  and  maturity. 

"The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  proposes  to  enforce  by  lawful  means  and 
with  energy  the  laws  referred  to,  and  to  secure  in 
like  manner  the  prompt  conviction  and  punishment 
of  every  violator  of  any  of  those  laws.  Not  vindic- 
tively. Not  to  gain  public  applause.  But  to  con. 
vince  those  who  cruelly  ill-treat  and  shamefully 
neglect  little  children,  that  the  time  has  passed 
when  this  can  be  any  longer  done,  in  this  State  at 
least,  with  impunity. 

"  And  lastly,  this  Society,  so  far  from  interfering 
with  the  numei\  us  societies  and  institutions  already 
existing,  and  before  referred  to,  is  intended  to  aid 
them  in  their  noble  work.  It  proposes  to  labor  in 
the  interest  of  no  one  religious  denomination  and  to 
keep  entirely  free  from  political  influences  of  every 


kind  Its  duties  toward  the  children  whom  it  may 
iescue  will  be  discharged  when  the  future  custody 
of  them  is  decided  by  the  Courts  of  Justice  :  and 
the  laws  of  this  State  contain  ample  provisions  on 
that  subject  and  vest  that  duty  and  responsibility 
in  the  hands  of  the  Judiciary. 

"  John  D.  Wright,  l'retulnti, 
*  Office,  8G0  Broadway,  cor.         st.,  N.  V.  city." 

Notice. — The  Proceedings  of  the  late  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  First-day  Schoolfl  will  be 
published  in  the  two  following  issues  of  this 
paper.  Any  person  wishing  extra  copies, 
by  send'mg  information  to  our  business  Agent, 
J.  Comly,  706  Arch  street,  can  have  them. 
Price  six  cents  each. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 

No.  55. 
(Continued  from  page  301.) 

FROM  ATHENS  TO  CORFU. 

A  record  of  our  Athens'  experience  would 
be  most  incomplete  which  contained  do  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  social  pleasures  which 
enriched  our  visit.  We  had  letters  introduc- 
ing us  to  the  venerable  Dr.  Hill  and  his  wife, 
who  have  spent  many  years  in  educational 
work  among  the  Greeks,  and  we  were  received 
by  them  with  the  most  cordial  kindness. 
They  are  now  far  advanced  in  years,  but  are 
still  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  life,  and  it  was 
a  delightful  variety  in  our  wanderings  through 
foreign  lands  to  sit  with  these  aged  mission- 
aries by  their  fireside  (a  veritable  fire  of  olive 
wood),  and  hear  them  joyously  recount  some- 
what of  their  experience  during  the  many 
years  in  which  they  have  been  the  agents  of 
American  benevolence  in  this  classic  city. 
"  God  has  wonderfully  blessed  us,"  said  Dr. 
Hill,  when  telling  us  of  the  prosperity  and 
widely-extended  usefulness  of  the  school  for 
girls  "which  they  have  founded,  and  which 
is  now  carried  on  by  others  with  the  assist- 
of  their  continued  care  and  counsel.  Many 
are  the  anecdotes  which  the  good  old  man 
loves  to  tell  of  the  conscientious  but  hesitat- 
ing and  rather  incompetent  King  Otho,  and 
of  his  energetic  Queen,  whose  qualities  one 
would  think  should  have  supplemented  her 
husband's  slowness.  The  spacious  palace, 
which  the  present  King,  George  of  Denmark, 
occupies,  was  built  from  the  private  fortune 
of  King  Otho,  and  has  never  yet  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Greeks.  Of  the  great  changes 
which  our  friends  have  witnessed  here,  we 
can  get  a  good  idea  by  comparing  Words- 
worth's description  in  1833,  just  before  the 
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time  of  the  coming  of  Otho,  with  the  large 
and  handsome  modern  city  of  near  50,000  in- 
habitant?, which  we  now  see  around  us.  The 
Bazaar,  or  market,  he  tells  us,  was  the  only 
street  of  any  importance  in  Athens ;  and  it 
had  no  foot  pavement,  and  there  was  a  gut- 
ter in  the  middle,  down  which  unutterable 
things  were  seeking  an  exit  from  the  town. 
There  were  no  books,  no  lamps,  no  windows, 
no  carriages,  no  newspapers,  no  post  office. 
The  letters  which  arrived,  after  having  been 
publicly  cried  in  the  streets,  if  they  were  not 
claimed  by  the  parties  to  whom  they  were 
addressed,  were  committed  to  the  flames.  The 
city  at  this  time  was  yet  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turk,  and  the  Muezzin  still  mounted  the 
scaffold  in  the  bazaar  to  call  the  Moslem  to 
prayer  at  the  stated  hours,  while  a  few  Turks 
yet  dozed  in  the  archways  of  the  Acropolis. 

Now  we  see  a  beautiful  city,  enriched  with 
many  costly  and  elegant  buildings,  having 
colleges,  schools,  libraries,  churches  and  many 
spacious  habitations.  There  are  beautifully- 
sirootb,  clean  streets,  in  which  there  is  a  re- 
freshing stir  of  business,  and  many  of  the 
leading  avenues  are  shaded  with  the  delicate 
and  graceful  pepper-trees,  which  were  planted 
by  the  enterprising  Queen  of  King  Otho. 
The  olive,  the  orange  and  the  palm  are  all 
striving  to  clothe  the  waste  places,  and  many 
evidences  of  activity  and  thrift  give  reason  to 
hope  that  a  larger  measure  of  prosperity  may 
be  in  store  for  Athens. 

To  George  Constantine,  a  Greek  gentle- 
man, educated  in  America,  and  to  his  amiable 
family  we  owe  many  courtesies,  which  made 
our  bright  Athenian  days  yet  more  delight- 
ful. He  is  laboring  among  his  countrymen, 
striving  to  call  their  attention  to  the  spirit- 
ual character  of  Christianity,  and  to  lead  the 
minds  cf  seme  to  a  better  light  than  the  super- 
stitious observances  of  the  Greek  Church. 
At  the  house  of  G.  C.  we  met  with  a  Greek 
priest  (Latas),  who  quite  sympathizes  with 
our  friend  in  his  labors,  and  who  believes  it 
possible  to  effect  a  reform  within  his  own 
church  organization.  The  ecclesiastic  could 
speak  English,  and  was  very  glad  to  converse 
with  us,  being  interested  to  hear  about  our 
country,  which  he  hopes  to  visit,  and  very 
free  to  speak  of  his  own  people  and  nation. 

The  4th  of  the  Third  month  was  a  very 
beautiful  day,  and  in  company  with  some  of 
our  new-found  friends,  we  made  it  memor- 
able by  taking  an  excursion  to  Eleusis,  once 
dignified  by  a  venerable  temple  to  Ceres,  the 
scene  of  the  periodic  celebration  of  the  Eleus- 
inian  mysteries. 

We  drive  cut  of  the  city  thorugh  the  lately 
excavated  "  Burial  ground  of  Agia  Triada," 
where  are  some  beautiful  remains  of  the  mon- 
umental sculptures,  by  means  of  which  the 


ancient  Greeks  strove  to  perpetuate  the  mem- 
ory of  their  loved  and  lost.  In  our  walks 
about  Athens  we  have  examined  some  of 
these  mutilated  statues,  and  have  admired 
the  intensity  of  expression  which  has  made 
the  marble  almost  breathe.  Onward  we  go 
through  the  Botanical  Garden,  shadowed  by 
lofty  poplars,  into  the  ancient  Olive  Grove, 
the  trees  of  which  are  said  to  be  as  old  as  the 
age  of  Pericles.  The  trees  are  straight,  lux- 
uriant and  very  handsome — the  finest  and 
largest  I  ever  saw.  Near  here,  we  are  told, 
was  the  birth  place  of  Miltiades,  and  on  the 
bank  of  yon  little  brook,  an  arm  of  the  in- 
significant Cephassus,  was  planted  the  first 
fig  tree  of  Attica,  the  gift  of  Ceres  to  Phy  ta- 
lus. Soon  we  have  passed  beyond  the  grove, 
and  the  road  gradually  ascends  to  the  pass  of 
Daphne,  which  leads  over  the  low  monntains 
of  iEgaleus.  Near  the  summit  of  the  pass 
our  carriages  pause  at  a  wayside  inn  adjoin- 
ing the  Daphne  mcnastery,  and  while  the 
horses  are  being  refreshed  and  rested,  we 
visit  the  ancient  conventual  buildings,  which 
occupy  the  site,  and  which  are  partly  con- 
structed from  the  materials  of  an  old  temple 
of  Apollo.  No  monastic  community  are  now 
dwelling  here,  but,  at  stated  times  and  sea- 
sons, the  people  come  out  from  Athens  to  the 
venerable  place,  religious  services  are  held, 
and  they  have  a  picnic  and  a  kind  of  jubilee 
in  the  high  place. 

We  lingered  awhile  in  the  handsome  but 
dilapidated  old  church,  and  admired  the 
rich  mosaics  and  the  gilded  dome,  with  its 
large  picture  of  Christus  Pantocrator,  and 
gathered  the  little  flowerets,  which  spring  up 
wherever  the  old  walls  and  pavements  show 
symptoms  of  decay.  A  little  yellow  crucifer, 
which  pushed  its  way  from  every  crevice  and 
brightened  the  forsaken  walls,  pleased  me  ex- 
ceedingly ;  and  I  gathered  tiny  geraniums, 
with  finel} -divided  leaves,  great  long,  spear- 
like pods,  and  a  sprightly  little  lilac  flower, 
which  reposes  among  my  floral  memorials  of 
this  classic  land. 

Resuming  our  journey  we  come  in  view  of 
historic  Sal  amis,  and  of  the  sheltered  bay  of 
Eleusis,  which  lies  blue  and  glittering  in  the 
sunbeams,  and  we  pass  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
fortifications  of  the  pass  and  soon  reach  the 
sea  shore.  On  the  north  side  of  the  round 
bay  we  now  see  Eleusis,  and  the  remainder  of 
our  drive  lies  close  by  the  pure  blue  waters. 
The  lovely  coloring  of  the  near  and  distant 
hills,  many  of  which  are  hoary  with  snow 
from  the  recent  storm?,  the  resplendent  sea, 
the  snowy  clouds  which  love  to  linger  about 
the  heights  and  the  flowery  turf  which  clothes 
the  wayside  and  the  broad  Eleusinlan  plain 
to  the  northward  where,  says  venerable  tradi- 
tion, Demetes  first  guided  the  plow  and  taught 
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■  mankind  the  art  of  agriculture,  make  up  a 
3  panorama  of  such  loveliness  that  memory 
f  gladly  recalls  it,  and  we  live  again  the  charmed 
1  day  of  our  visit  to  the  forsaken  shrine  of 
e  Ceres. 

)  Anemones  of  the  richest  hues,  dark  scarlet, 
f  purple,  pink  and  almost  white,  are  strewn 
,  profusely  along  the  wayside,  and  we  gather 
3  great  stores  of  the  classic  flowers,  thinking  to 
press  them  and  hold  them  evermore  as  proof 
that  we  have  botanized  on  the  r acred  fields  of 
Ceres.  And  now  we  have  reached  Eleusis, 
once  the  second  city  of  Attica  in  importance, 
at  a  later  period  even  more  celebrated  than 
Athens  itself,  owing  to  its  venerable  shrine, 
but  now  only  an  humble  village  inhabited  by 
Albanian  peasants.  Conducted  by  G.  Con- 
stantine,  we  seek  the  ruins  of  the  great  Tem- 
ple of  the  Mysteries,  but  find  only  broken 
fragments  of  all  the  splendid  pillars  and  fine 
sculptures  once  so  famous.  The  original 
temple,  we  read,  was  destroyed  by  the  Per- 
sians, and  the  later  structure  commenced  un- 
der Pericles  was  finished  about  B.  C.  311. 
The  temple  was  destroyed  by  the  Goths  under 
Alaric,  A.  D.  396,  down  to  which  period  the 
worship  of  the  goddess  had  been  regularly 
celebrated  with  all  its  ancient  splendor.  After 
this  time  the  mysteries  were  discontinued  and 
the  town  fell  to  decay. 

The  Franconian  tower  on  the  hill  above 
marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  Acropolis,  of 
Eleusis,  remnants  of  the  walls  of  which  still 
exist;  we  easily  climb  to  the  heights  and  are 
enthusiastic  in  our  admiration  of  the  fair 
scene  below  us.  A  visit  to  the  pebbly  beach, 
where  were  found  tiny  shells  of  gay  and  va- 
ried hues,  cast  up  by  the  pure  waters,  and  to 
a  house  where  we  saw  the  domestic  manufac- 
ture of  strong  cotton  cloth  going  on,  occupied 
a  little  time.  Two  fine-looking,  strong-armed 
women  were  driving  the  loom  and  reeling  the 
cotton  yarn  as  we  entered,  while  an  old  man 
in  the  picturesque  Albanian  dress  seemed  to 
be  superintending  operations.  He  soon  asked 
us  for  a  gratuity,  pleading  that  he  had  six 
daughters  and  no  money.  Not  a  very  touch- 
ing appe  i  1,  we  thought,  as  the  maidens  seemed 
to  be  working  away  vigorously,  but  our  Greek 
friends  assured  us  that  it  had  a  pathetic  side, 
since  the  girls  must  of  necessity  be  married, 
and  the  father  must  give  a  dower  with  each. 
We  were  next  conducted  to  a  little  mill,  where 
the  manufacture  of  olive  oil  wa9  being  carried 
on,  on  a  small  scale  and  very  rudely.  A  short 
cylindrical  roller  of  stone  was  arranged  so  as 
to  make  a  little  circuit  in  a  great  wooden  bowl, 
and  a  man  was  shovelling  the  shining  black 
olives  under  the  crushing  wheel,  while  a 
shaggy  little  horse  propelled  it  round  and 
round.  When  the  mass  was  thoroughly 
bruised  it  was  folded  in  coarse  cloths  and  sub- 


jected to  the  action  of  a  screw  press,  and  the 
clear  oil  flowed  into  a  tank  below.  The  cake 
that  remained  in  the  sacks  after  pressure  was 
used  for  fuel,  and  made  a  bright,  stroDg  fire 
under  the  great  caldrons  of  water  in  the 
chimney  recess,  of  w  hich  the  use  was  not  ex- 
plained to  us.  We  were  told  that  the  Greeks 
prefer  the  olive  oil  just  as  it  comes  from  the 
press,  and  do  not  like  it  to  undergo  the  puri- 
fying process. 

Before  returning  to  Athens,  we  stepped  into 
the  village  school,  where  an  intelligent  look- 
ing young  lady  was  instructing  quite  B  large 
number  of  little  girls  in  needle-work.  B 
were  doing  quite  simple  plain  sewing,  while 
others  were  learning  the  art  of  elaborate  era- 
broidery,  knitting  and  crocheting  fringes  and 
laces.  They  were  receiving  literary  instruc- 
tion also,  but  this  is  the  hour  for  needle- work, 
just  before  the  school-day  closes  ;  and,  we  are 
informed,  the  humble  little  academy  prospers, 
for  the  Greek  people,  whatever  may  be  their 
faults,  have  an  eager  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 
are  very  bright  and  intelligent. 

Of  our  ride  homeward  along  the  charmed 
sacred  way,  of  our  botanizing  on  the  p<ntic 
hills,  of  the  shower  which  threatened,  but  did 
not  wet  us,  and  of  the  rainbow  which  like  a 
benediction  seemed  to  rest  over  the  classic 
mountains  at  eventide,  I  need  not  say  much. 
It  is  wonderful  to  d  well  in  a  land  of  such  fam- 
ous memories,  and  of  such  natural  beau  tic-, 
but  at  present  it  must  be  a  lard  of  compara- 
tive poverty,  and  the  soldiers  that  guard  ihc 
roads  suggest  the  unsettled  social  condition  of 
the  country. 

We  hear  a  very  good  report  of  the  young 
Dane,  who  wears  the  crown  of  Greece,  and 
there  are  many  evidences  that  he  is  striving 
to  benefit  the  people  over  whom  he  is  called 
to  reign.  King  George  is  the  second  son  of 
the  King  of  Denmark,  and  was  called  to  the 
Greek  throne  on  the  abdication  of  k 
Otho,  landing  at  the  Piraus  in  Tenth  month, 
1863.  On  his  accession,  the  Ionian  islandl 
were  ceded  to  Greece  by  Great  Britain.  Since 
that  period  Athens  has  prospered,  and 
the  future  looks  promising  to  the  little  nation, 
which  is  gradually  recovering  from  the  effl  Ctl 
of  long  and  cruel  thralldom. 

But  the  daycomps  when  we  must  leave  the 
city  of  the  violet  crown,  and  turn  our  steps 
westward  again.  We  decide  to  cross  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  take  the  Greek  steamer 
to  Corfu,  and  the  Italian  from  there  to  Bnn- 
disi  in  Italy,  whence  we  may  go  by  rail  in 
twelve  hours  to  Naples. 

Accordingly  we  say   farewell   to^  kind 
friends,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of 
Third   month,  take  a  terribly  early  start, 
rising  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  ride 
to  the  Pirieus,  where,  we  suppose,  the  steamer 
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waits  which  is  to  take  us  to  Kalamaki,  on 
the  Isthmus.  It  is  a  cold,  rainy  morn- 
ing, and  we  take  a  rather  sad  final  leave 
of  Athens,  and  ride  away  in  a  closed  car- 
riage to  the  Pirseus.  Of  all  things,  we  should 
have  liked  another  day  or  two  at  Athens  ; 
for  this  is  the  close  of  the  carnival  season, 
and  the  lenten  fast  begins  to-morrow,  when  all 
the  Athenians  hold  high  holiday,  and  taking 
their  lenten  food  the  people  make  pic-nic  ex- 
cursions to  the  hills  around  the  city,  and  take 
up  their  burden  of  forty  days'  abstinence  from 
animal  food  very  joyfully.  But  such  is  the 
arrangement  of  steamers,  that  the  delay  of 
one  day  now,  involves  another  week  at 
Athens,  which  is  more  time  than  we  can  spare 
to  the  city  of  Minerva  ;  and  we  have  the  ad- 
ditional inducement  of  the  companionship 
and  escort  of  four  most  pleasant  and  kindly 
English  travelers — an  advantage  in  many 
ways. 

We  arrive  at  the  Piraeus  in  the  gray  of  early 
dawn,  and  find  to  our  disappointment  that 
the  expected  steamer  which  was  to  convey  us 
to  Kalamaki  has  not  arrived.  "  What  are 
we  to  do  ?"  we  sadly  inquire,  for  the  morn- 
ing is  very  wet  and  chill,  and  to  stand  gazing 
seaward  on  the  pebbly  beach  anything  but 
desirable.  The  only  way  seems  to  be  to  go 
to  the  best  hotel  and  await  the  coming  of  the 
false  Iris.  The  hotel  opens  its  doors  to  the 
chilled  and  disappointed  travelers,  and  we 
are  shown  into  a  carpetless,  fireless  room 
facing  the  sea,  where  we  may  spend  our  hours 
of  delay.  Here  we  breakfast,  and  as  the  cold 
is  quite  intolerable,  demand  a  fire,  but  the 
stove  or  the  chimney  is  so  unaccustomed  to 
perform  their  functions  that  the  smoke  proves 
itself  a  more  bitter  enemy  than  the  cold.  The 
company  is  pleasant,  but  the  hours  pass  wea- 
rily, and  it  is  not  until  near  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  that  the  dilatory  steamer  comes 
to  receive  us,  and  then  we  are  told  that  she 
will  not  sail  away  before  morning.  So  a 
precious  day  is  wasted  in  a  vexatious  delay 
at  the  Piraeus,  which  would  have  been  of  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  city  of  Athens,  where 
the  gayeties  of  the  carnival  are  at  their 
height ;  but  the  morning  of  the  eighth  finds 
m  safely  landed  at  Kalamaki,  the  eastern 
port  of  the  famous  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  To 
the  south  are  the  mountains  of  Corinth  and 
Argos,  and  yonder  is  the  dome-like  Acro- 
■corinthus,  the  Acropolis  of  the  ancient  city. 
Behind  us,  iEgina  and  Salamis  emerge  from 
the  sea,  and  we  look  back  many  times  to  the 
Attic  hills  we  are  leaving.  The  late  rain- 
storm we  have  experienced  has  been  snow  on 
the  heights,  and  very  wintry  is  their  aspect, 
and  chill  is  the  blast  which  comes  from  their 
hoary  crowns  this  morning. 

A  very  comfortable  omnibus  is  awaiting 


us,  and  we  are  soon  on  the  way  up  the  rugged 
and  mountainous  road  which  traverses  the 
neck  which  joins  the  Peloponessus  to  the 
continent.  The  road  is  yet  guarded  by  a 
numerous  military  patrol,  though  the  neces- 
sity of  guarding  the  traveler  against  robbers 
is  believed  to  have  passed  by  in  a  great  mea- 
sure. Scanty  remains  of  the  Isthmian  sanc- 
tuary, where  the  games  in  honor  of  Neptune 
were  once  celebrated,  were  pointed  out,  as 
well  as  the  ruins  of  the  wall  which  once 
crossed  the  isthmus  protecting  the  warlike 
and  jealous  Greeks  from  each  other. 

It  is  a  matter  of  real  regret  to  me  that  we 
must  pass  by  the  ruins  of  Corinth  without 
spending  a  few  hours  amid  the  wreck  of  her 
ancient  glories,  which  earthquake,  battle  and 
tempest  have  spared. 

"  The  whirlwind's  wrath,  the  tempest's  shock, 
Have  left  untouched  her  hoary  rock, 
The  keystone  of  a  land  which  still, 
Though  fallen,  looks  proudly  on  that  hill ; 
The  landmark  to  the  double  tide 
That,  purpling,  rolls  on  either  side, 
As  if  their  waters  chafed  to  meet, 
Yet  pause  and  crouch  beneath  her  feet." 

The  fortress  on  the  Acrocorinthus  stands 
at  an  elevation  of  1800  feet,  and  is  a  majestic 
object,  visible  for  a  long  distance.  Could  we 
scale  it,  we  could  get  a  glorious  panorama  of 
the  most  interesting  part  of  Greece — of  the 
States  of  Achaia,  Locris,  Phocis,  Attica  and 
Argolis.  The  famed  Pierian  spring  yet 
gushes,  pure  and  limpid,  from  the  rock,  and, 
branching  into  several  streams,  descends  into 
the  town,  and  affords  an  excellent  supply  of 
water ;  but  I  shall  not  taste  of  the  magic 
fount. 

As  we  ride  onward,  the  combination  of  sea  and 
mountain  views  become  most  beautiful  in  the 
morning  light,  and  the  memories  of  vexatious 
delays  are  almost  obliterated ;  and  all  too 
soon,  it  seems,  we  come  in  view  of  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  The  little  port  of 
Lutraki  is  soon  reached,  and  we  find  the 
steamer  lying  at  anchor,  ready  to  receive  us, 
and  away  we  go  on  the  blue  and  beautiful 
sea  that  cleaves  the  Grecian  land.  The 
waters  of  the  gulf  are  no  wider  than  a  large 
river,  but  they  are  fearfully  turbulent  to-day, 
owing  to  the  late  storm,  and  to  the  strong 
breeze  which  yet  comes  rushing  from  the 
snow-capped  mountains.  Our  little  steamer, 
with  sails  set,  flies  rapidly  before  the  wind, 
and  we  cluster  in  the  sunshine  on  the  deck, 
availing  ourselves  of  all  our  wraps,  for  the 
day  is  bitterly  cold,  to  admire  the  wild  and 
splendid  scene  of  tossing  sea,  of  many-tinted 
hills  with  sno  wy  crowns,  overarched  with  a  won- 
drous dome  of  cloud  and  blue.  Yon  glacier- 
topped  summit,  to  the  northward,  is  Parnas- 
sus, and  the  famed  Helicon,  the  mountain  of 
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the  Muses,  less  aspiring,  is  also  keeping  its 
eternal  watch  over  the  bright  land  and  re- 
splendent sea.  On  the  Peloponessian  shore, 
we  are  shown  the  snowy  summits  of  Cyllene 
and  Erymanthus,  glorious  in  the  fitful  sun- 
shine, but  the  chill  breath  of  wintry  heights 
discourages  faithful  observation,  and  we  are 
forced  to  seek  the  ignoble  shelter  of  the 
saloon. 

Towards  evening  we  anchor  at  Patras,  the 
ancient  Patrse,  called  by  the  modern  Greeks 
Patra.  The  town  is  built  close  upon  the  sea, 
and  on  the  mountain  slope.  It  is  most  beau- 
tiful from  the  waters,  especially  now,  when 
the  heights,  which  tower  above  it,  and  seem 
to  pierce  the  sky,  are  clad  thickly  with  snow. 
An  imposing  fortress,  the  ancient  Acropolis 
of  Patr93,  on  the  mountain  side,  commands 
the  town  and  harbor.  Now,  could  we  mount 
to  the  castle  heights,  we  should  see  a  noble 
panorama  of  lofty  hills,  bright-blue  seas,  and, 
in  the  distance,  the  summits  of  the  islands  of 
Zante  and  Cephalonia.  We  are  to  lie  here 
till  midnight,  but  the  day  is  too  far  spent  to 
permit  us  to  land,  and  the  weather  too  chill 
to  make  it  advisable  to  linger  very  long  on 
the  deck ;  so  we  retire  to  the  saloon  to  read 
the  story  of  Patras  from  our  guide-books. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  it  has  been, 
in  modern  times,  the  theatre  of  many  bloody 
conflicts.  It  was  a  dukedom  under  the  Greek 
emperors,  and  was  ceded  to  the  Venitian  Re- 
public in  1408.  After  a  desperate  defence,  it 
was  captured  by  the  Turks,  in  1446,  and 
wrested  from  them  by  Doria  in  1532,  contin- 
uing under  the  Venitian  dominion  till  1714, 
when  all  the  Peloponessus  fell  under  the  Ot- 
toman power.  During  the  Greek  revolution 
its  beautiful  environs,  its  olive  groves,  its 
vineyards,  its  gardens  of  oranges,  lemons  and 
pomegranates,  were  utterly  laid  waste,  and  its 
population  reduced  from  10,000  to  less  than 
7000.  Now  it  is  again  an  important  com- 
mercial town,  with  a  population  of  over  25,- 
000,  and  is  rapidly  rising  in  importance. 

In  the  early  morning  hour  we  pass  the  is- 
land of  Zante,  "  the  Flower  of  the  Levant," 
and  make  a  short  pause  at  the  port  of  the 
same  name.  Then  onward  we  go,  past  the 
wild  and  beautiful  shores  of  Cephalonia,  and 
of  St.  Maura,  farther  to  the  north,  and  com- 
ing in  sight  of  the  island  of  Corfu  just  at 
eventide. 

We  know  that  we  now  have  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Adriatic,  where  stands  sentinel 
the  Corcyra  of  old  fame,  which,  from  its  beau- 
tiful scenery  and  delightful  climate,  forms  a 
splendid  connecting  link  between  the  East 
and  the  West.  It  has  been  a  possession  of 
great  importance,  both  in  ancient  and  in  mod- 
ern times,  and  it  has  witnessed  many  impor- 
tant events.    Here  was  passed  in  review  that 


splendid  armament  (Athenian)  which  was 
destined  to  perish  at  Syracuse — the  Moscow 
of  Athenian  ambition.  Here— 400  years 
later — lhe  waters  of  Actium  saw  a  *orld  lost 
and  won.  Here,  again,  after  the  lapse  of 
sixteen  centuries,  met  together  those  Chris- 
tian powers  which,  off  Lepanto,  dealt  to  the 
Turkish  fleet — so  long  the  scourge  and  terror 
of  Europe — a  blow  from  which  it  has  never 
recovered.  -  |;. 

Third  month  9th,  1875. 


REPORT  OF  THE  INDIAN  COMMITTEE  TO  PHI!  - 
ADELPHIA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

(Concluded  from  page  302.) 
GREAT  NEMAHA  AGENCY. 

We  also  introduce  the  following  extracts, 
from  a  report  from  Superintendent  B.  White, 
dated  Fifth  month  1st,  showing  the  condition 
of  things  at  the  Great  Nemaha  Agency  at 
that  time,  viz. : 

On  the  27th  ultimo,  I  paid  to  the  Iowai 
four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  Bemi  annu- 
ity, and  to  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  of  MisMmri, 
a  similar  amount  of  money.  The  proportion 
due  to  each  family  was  paid  to  the  head  of 
the  family,  and  a  receipt  taken. 

For  various  reasons,  custom  sanctions  the 
practice  of  paying  no  currency  of  a  less  de- 
nomination than  twenty-five  cents,  the  frac- 
tional balance  resulting  from  such  a  division 
is  paid  to  the  chiefs,  and  in  these  tribes  is  the 
only  salary  they  receive. 

To  each  member  of  the  Iowa  tribe  was  paid 
nineteen  dollars,  and  to  each  chief  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  fifteen  dollars  and  ninety  ot 
Each  Sac  or  Fox  Indian  received  farty  ;/'  " 
dollars  and  fifty  cents,  and  each  chief  of  their 
tribe  an  additional  sum  of  fifteen  dollars  and 
seventy  five  cents. 

Open  councils  were  held  with  each  tribe, 
and  no  complaints  were  made  therein  agi 
the  Agency  employees. 

I  have  on  hand  one  thousand  dollars,  Gov- 
ernment  funds,  paid  to  the  Sacs  and  V 
under  treaty  stipulations,  for  the  construeti  >n 
of  a  school-house  and  teachers'  dwelling- 
house.  Agent  Kent  will,  as  soon  as  possible, 
have  constructed  by  days'  labor  a  building 
suitable  for  both  purposes. 

There  is  also  due  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  under 
treaty  stipulations,  two  hundred  dollars  per 
annum  from  "Civilization  Fund"  for  ralaiy 
of  teacher.  The  amount  applicable  for  the 
present  year  is  in  my  hands. 

William  Margrave,  a  white  man,  husband 
of  Maggie,  and  a  member  of  the  tribe,  has 
sown  on  the  reservation  24  acres  in  spring 
wheat  and  25  acres  in  oats,  and  will  plant 
about  150  acres  in  corn.  The  Iudians  have 
about  6  acres  in  wheat,  5  acres  in  oats,  will 
plant  about  150  acres  in  corn  and  2  acres  in 
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potatoes.  Two  Sac  Indians  have  prepared 
logs  for  houses,  and  one  has  put  up  a  log 
house;  the  Indians  have  also  set  posts  and 
prepared  rails  for  fencing  an  additional  55 
acres  of  land. 

This  tribe  has  now  fairly  entered  upon  the 
right  path,  and  if  Congress  will  make  such 
enactments  as  will  cause  to  be  sold  for  its  full 
market  value  the  lands  contained  in  the  ten 
western  sections  of  the  Sac  Reservation,  and 
rescind  such  portions  of  the  Act  approved 
Jane  10th,  1872,  as  applies  to  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes  reserve,  I  apprehend  little  difficulty 
in  rapidly  advancing  the  condition  of  the 
tribe,  as  it  is  now  united  in  sentiment,  that 
it  is  best  for  it  to  remain  in  Nebraska,  and 
has  consented  that  the  proceeds  arising  from 
said  sale  may  be  used  for  such  beneficial  pur- 
poses as  will  advance  the  tribe  in  agriculture 
and  the  means  of  self-support. 

10  WAS. 

The  Iowa  Industrial  Home  is  now  con- 
ducted by  Government  employees,  the  re- 
cent change  in  system  is  satisfactory  to  the 
Agent,  Indians  and  myself.  The  Home  is 
popular  with  the  Indians,  and  is  boarding 
28  Indian  children,  who  attend  the  day  school 
and  are  instructed  at  the  Home  in  industrial 
pursuits. 

The  enlarged  Home  farm  will  be  enclosed 
with  fence  in  a  few  days ;  it  will  then  contain 
SO  acres  of  land,  56  of  which  are  broken,  and 
will  this  year  be  in  the  following  named 
crops :  24  acres  in  spring  wheat,  11  acres  in 
oats,  19  acres  in  corn,  11  acres  in  potatoes 
and  i  acre  in  garden  truck.  The  product 
from  said  culture  is  Agency  property,  and 
will  be  used  for  the  subsistence  of  the  Home 
family.  The  Home  is  supplied  with  sufficient 
furniture  for  present  needs,  has  one  pair  of 
horses,  and  the  Agent  proposes  to  purchase 
for  its  exclusive  use  three  cows  and  necessary 
agricultural  implements,  for  the  purchase  of 
which  ample  funds  are  now  in  my  hands. 

The  Iowa  School  is  now  well  conducted  and 
very  satisfactory  to  me ;  the  children  are 
quiet  and  studious  in  school,  and  appear  to 
understand  as  well  as  learn  their  lessons. 
The  following  table  notes  the  attendance  at 
school  for  four  months,  as  taken  from  the  re- 
cords of  this  office : 

Largest  Average 
daily  attendance.      daily  attendance. 
12th  month,  1874,         33  '  29 

1st  "  1875,  34  29 
2  1       "  11  36  30 

3d       «  "  36  28 

The  Iowa  Indians  will  cultivate  this  year 
on  Home  farms  the  fjllowing-named  crops, 
as  near  as  can  be  estimated :  Fall  wheat,  23 
acres  (unpromising) ;  spring  wheat,  165 
acres  ;  barley,  20  acre3 ;  oats,  75  acres.  The 


above  crops  are  in  the  ground.  Ab^ut  500 
acres  of  corn  and  8  acres  of  potatoes  will  be 
planted.  Four  acres  of  land  have  been  sown 
with  timothy-seed,  .four  bushels  of  onion  sets, 
and  a  large  amount  of  garden  seeds  have  been 
received  by  the  Agent,  distributed  among  the 
industrious  Indians,  and  will  all  be  planted. 
The  Ipwas  have  prepared  and  placed  in  fence 
during  the  spring  about  3,000  rails. 

In  my  recent  councils  with  the  above- 
named  tribes,  I  informed  them  that  under 
the  provisions  of  Section  III  of  an  Act  of 
Congress,  making  appropriations  for  the  cur- 
rent and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian 
Department,  &c,  for  .the  year  ending  June 
30th,  1876,  their  Agent  would  soon  make  out 
a  roll  of  all  able-bodied  male  Indians,  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  45  years  ;  that  he  would 
prescribe  rules,  regulations  and  prices  for 
labor,  and  keep  a  book  account  with  each 
Indian  between  said  ages,  crediting  them  with 
all  labor  performed  by  them  for  the  benefit 
of  themselves  or  the  tribe  at  a  reasonable 
rate,  and  that,  under  the  provisions  of  said 
Act,  each  of  said  described  Indian  must  per- 
form such  labor  to  an  amount  equal  in  value 
to  his  share  of  cash  annuity  during  said  year, 
or  the  whole  amount  would  not  be  paid  to 
him,  that  his  annuity  would  be  reduced  to 
correspond  with  his  credit  for  labor. 

We  have  disbursed  since  last  report  the 
sum  of  six  hundred  and  seventeen  dollars  and 
sixteen  cents  ($617.16),  including  the  pur- 
chase of  agricultural  implements,  extra  ap- 
propriations to  farmer  and  carpenter,  visit  of 
Committee  to  Agencies,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  expenditure  of  the  funds 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  we  feel  constrained  to 
acknowledge  the  valuable  assistance  rendered 
by  Friends'  Indian  Aid  Association  centering 
in  this  city. 

We  are  informed  they  have  expended  dur- 
ing the  year  the  sum  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
two  dollars  aud  ninety  cents  ($1,802.90)  in 
various  articles  of  necessity  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  Indians. 

The  success  of  the  schools  by  furnishing  the 
children  with  clothing,  thus  enabling  them 
to  attend,  and  the  planting  of  the  crops  which 
are  herein  reported,  are  largely  indebted  to 
their  personal  services,  as  well  as  to  their  ex- 
penditures. 

Before  closing  our  report,  we  believe  it 
right  to  refer  to  the  demise  of  three  valued 
members  of  this  Committee  since  the  last  an- 
nual gathering  of  Friends  in  a  Yearly  Meet- 
ing capacity :  William  Dorsey,  William  M. 
Levick  and  Mary  H.  Child,  and  to  bear  our 
testimony  to  their  deep  interest  in  the  impor- 
tant cause  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

In  thus  presenting  a  resume  of  our  labors 
for  the  past  year,  and  calmly  reviewing  some 
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of  the  difficulties  by  which  we  have  been  sur- 
rounded, we  believe  we  have  been  so  sustained 
as  to  be  enabled  to  meet  these  in  a  good  de 
gree  with  correct  judgment,  and  that  there  is 
much  to  encourage  Friends  to  persevere 
this  arduous  work  which  has  so  long  claimed 
their  attention. 

By  direction  of  the  Committee, 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Cleric. 

Philadelphia  Fifth  month  1th,  1875. 


Selected. 
PRAYING  IN  SECRET. 

I  need  not  leave  the  jostling  world, 
Or  wait  till  daily  tasks  are  o'er, 

To  fold  my  hands  in  secret  prayer, 
Within  the  cljse-shut  clo3et  door. 

There  is  a  voiceless  eloistered  room 

Within  me,  open  .every  day  ; 
Where,  though  my  feet  may  join  the  throng, 

My  soul  may  enter  in  and  pray. 

When  I  have  banished  wayward  thought, 
Of  sinful  works  the  fruitful  seed, 

When  folly  wins  the  ear  no  more, 
The  closet  door  is  shut  indeed. 

No  human  step  approaching,  breaks 
The  blissful  stillness  of  the  place; 

No  shadow  steals  across  the  light 
That  falls  from  my  Redeemer's  face. 

One  listening,  even,  cannot  know 

Wben  I  have  crossed  the  threshold  o'er, 

For  He  alone  who  hears  myprayer 
Has  heard  the  shutting  of  the  door. 


HOW  PRECIOUS  ARE  THY  THOUGHTS  UNTO  ME. 

BY  JAMES  MONTGOMERY. 

How  precious  are  thy  thoughts  of  peace, 

0  God  !  to  me  ;  how  great  their  sura  ! 
New  every  morn,  they  never  cease  ; 
They  were,  they  are,  and  yet  shall  come, 
In  number  and  in  compass  more 

Than  ocean's  sand,  or  ocean's  shore. 

How,  from  thy  presence  should  I  go, 
Or  whither  from  thy  spirit  fie'.1, 
Since  all  above,  around,  below, 
Exists  in  thine  immensity  ? 

1  feel  Tbine  all-controlliug  will, 
And  Thy  right  hand  upholds  me  still. 

Search  me,  0  God  !  and  know  my  heart ; 
Try  me  ;  my  secret  soul  survey  ; 
And  warn  Thy  servant  to  depart 
From  every  false  and  evil  way  ; 
So  shall  Thy  truth  my  guidance  be 
To  life  and  immortality. 


Success  in  Life. — To  grow  rich  is  not  to 
make  more  money,  bat  to  spend  less.  If  one 
is  not  accumulating  money  as  fast  as  he  thiuks 
he  ought,  the  remedy  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
is  not  greater  exertion  to  make  money,  but 
greater  care  to  save' it.  Indeed,  he  who  saves 
money  systematically,  putting  away  a  part, 


even  though  it  be  a  small  part,  of  each  week's 
or  each  day's  earnings,  is  rich  already.  Hie 
means  exceed  his  necessities,  and  that  is  wealth 
uW -ajS^  -If  pe°ple  generally  would  conduct 
their  affairs  on  the  principle  above  iuculcat-d 
there  would  be  comparatively  little  business 
anxiety,  and  much  greater  comfort  and  hap. 
piness  in  the  household. 

We  console  ourselves  for  the  rare  appear- 
ance of  the  loftiest  ideal  of  beauty,  by  the 
study  of  its  commonest  modiBcations  in  the 
lowest ;  and  we  are  content  that  many  things 
in  the  world  should  be  less  perfect,  in  order 
that  the  world,  as  a  whole,  may  !><•  m  ire 
various.  And  thus,  in  art  and  in  life,  ire 
learn  that  great  lesson  of  practical  wisdom, 
while  we  look  upward  to  the  star>  aot  I  i 
trample  on  the  flowers  that  lie  at  our  feet. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER. 
FOR  SLYTIl  MOXT/I. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of  the  24 

hours  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day  

Cloudy,  without  storms  

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted  , 

Total  


TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS,  ETC. 

Mean  temperature  of  Sixth  mo.,  per 
Penna.  Hospital  

Highest  point  attained  during  month, 
per  Penna.  Hospital  

Lowest  point  reached,  per  Penna. 
Hospital  


Ratn  during  the  monih,  per  Penna 
Hospital  


Deaths  during  the  month,  being  for 
five  current  weeks  for  each  year  


1874 

1875 

Days. 

Day*. 

10 

10 

0 

0 

5 

G 

15 

14 

30 

30 

1874 

1875 

I  >■>>:. 

Deg. 

75  53 

72.00 

97.50 

94.50 

55.00, 

53.00 

Inch'i. 

Inchet. 

2. 60 

6  25 

Xumb'r. 

Xumb'r. 

1088 

1330 

Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of 
Six'h  month  for  the  pa9t  86  years 

Highest  mean  of  temperature  during 
that  entire  period,  1870  

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during 
that  entire  period,  1816  


Peg. 

71  83 
77.21 
64.00 


COMPARISON  OF  RAIN. 

1*74 

1*7'. 

Totals  for  the  6rst  six  montus  of  each 

hi-) 

Inc'.'f. 

21  47 

16  81 

Of  the  5.25  inches  of  rain  recorded  for  this  mon'h, 
875,  only  1.83  inches  Ml  prior  to  the  2*th.  the 
balance  fell  during  the  storms  of  the2*th  and  2'.>:h. 

Before  enteri  ;g  into  any  especial  comparison  of 
temperatures,  we  may  remark  that  daring  the  fjre- 
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part  of  the  month  the  weather  was  unusually 
(though  not  unprecedented^)  cool.  This  was  not 
confined  to  our  own  locality,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  "  clippings  "  : 

On  the  14th  :  "The  frost  was  severe  enough  in 
places  near  Newton,  N.  J.,  to  destroy  Lima  beans, 
pumpkins,  cucumbers  and  corn.  In  Pennsylvania, 
within  twenty  miles  of  Philadelphia,  frost  was  seen 
in  many  places.1' 

Frost  was  slso  reported  on  the  same  day  in  Orange 
county,  N.  Y.  ;  Morristown,  N.  J. ;  Binghamton,  N. 
Y.  ;  Lowell  and  Manchester,  N.  H.  In  the  northern 
part  of  this  latter  State  said  "  to  be  the  heaviest  ever 
known  "  for  the  season  in  that  section.  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  other 
towns  in  the  vicinity,  were  also  visited. 

As  late  as  the  28th,  frost  was  also  chronicled  in 
11  the  West,"  while  to  go  back  to  the  16th  we  find  the 
following  : 

"  A  field  op  ice,  thirty  miles  in  extent,  still  ex- 
ists on  Lake  Huron." 

On  the  10th  the  following  telegram  was  received  : 
"A  violent  storm  swept  over  France  yesterday. 
The  loss  in  Paris  alone  is  estimated  at  11,000,000 
francs." 

The  mercury,  however,  escaped  from  these  dis- 
pensations, at  least  as  we  find  dotted  dmwn  in  our 
diary : 

June  23d,  1875. — "  Summer  fairly  commenced." 
"   24th,    "       "Very,  very  hot." 
And  the  intense  heat  that  has  been  experienced 
since  these  dates,  has  probably  recorded  itself  in 
the  memories  of  many. 

On  the  28th  it  was  still  hot  and  dry;  rain  much 
wanted.  Our  Water  Works'  Guardians,  as  usual, 
claimed  economy  in  the  use  of  water,  &c,  when, 
about  noon,  we  were  joyfully  startled  with  the 
proclamation,  "  Cold  weather  coming;  54°  at  Chi- 
cago ;"  this  reduction  of  temperature  being  accom- 
panied with  a  hailstorm. 

The  advent  of  similar  dispensations  here  was 
anxiously  awaited,  the  first  visitation  of  which  dis- 
played itself  in  a  shower  about  7  P.  M.,  succeeded 
by  a  tremendous  storm  with  thunder  and  lightning, 
continuing  from  11  to  11J  till  about  2  o'clock 
(some  say  three)  next  morning.  Trees,  chimneys 
and  roofs  .-uffeied  in  various  directions,  one  or  more 
horses  killed,  &c. 

On  the  evening  of  the  29th  we  had  another  grate- 
ful shower,  again  accompanied  with  thunder  and 
lightning,  which  continued  more  or  less  for  several 
hours.  At  the  moment  of  compiling  this  Review 
(on  the  30th),  it  is  still  warm,  but  the  air  has  lost 
that  extreme  heat  and  oppressiveness. 

We  have  alluded  above  to  the  14th  of  the  month 
being  so  cold  here  und  elsewhere.  We  have  referred 
to  our  notes  of  last  year,  and  find  at  9,  12  and  3 
o'clock  respectively  recorded  76,  78  and  80  degrees, 
with  but  one  day  any  lower,  and  that  but  a  trifle, 
between  the  8th  and  the  22d,  both  inclusive,  with  a 
number  of  instances  almost  90  degrees,  two  above 
it,  and  in  some  localities  on  the  8th  reaching  one 
hundred.    Quite  a  contrast. 

A  word  or  two  more  as  to  the  comparative  tem- 
perature of  the  month,  &c,  and  we  have  done.  The 
ab  >ve  tabular  exhibit  shows  it  to  have  been  about 
3^  d<  grees  below  that  of  last  year,  and  a  trifle 
higher  than  the  average  for  eighty-six  years  past, 
while  both  the  extremes  are  lower  than  last  year. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  there  was  not  as  much 
difference  as  we  had  reason  to  expect  from  the 
frosts,  &c,  reported  prior  to  the  15th  of  the  month. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that,  notwithstanding  the 
copious  rains  of  the  28th  and  29th,  we  are  still  \\ 


inches  behind  the  quantity  for  the  same  time  last 
year.  J.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia,  Seventh  mo.  1st,  1875. 


NOTICES. 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

Committee  of  Philadelphia  Quarter  will  meet 
Sixth-day,  Seventh  month  16th,  at  4  o'clock.'!^:  ^ 
James  Gaskill,  Clerk. 


The  Western  First-day  School  Union  will  meet 
at  London  Grove  on  Seventh-day,  the  7th  of  the 
Eighth  month,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  Class  exercises 
and  essays  are  desired  especially,  while  declama- 
tions and  exercises  that  cannot  be  distinctly  heard 
over  the  house  should  be  avoided.  It  is  hoped  that 
every  school  in  the  Union  will  send  a  report. 

Thos.  F.  Seal,  Clerk. 


ITEMS. 

The  official  report  of  the  Life-Saving  Service  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast  from  "Maine  *o  Cape  May,  and 
from  Cape  Henry  to  Cape  Hatteras,  shows  that  since 
th<~  1st  of  Eleventh  month  last  the  number  of  wrecks 
has  been  59  ;  number  of  lives  imperilled,  862  ;  lives 
saved,  84,7;  lives  lost,  15;  shipwrecked  persons 
sheltered  and  succored  at  stations,  179;  value  of 
property  saved,  $1,618,635;  value  of  property  lost, 
$772,765.  The  Life-Saving  Service  as  now  organ- 
ized has  been  in  operation  since  1871,  and  has  saved 
since  then  2451  lives  and  $4,376,916  worth  of  prop- 
erty. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says:  "Garibaldi  is  occu- 
pied, among  other  schemes,  in  planting  the  famous 
Eucalyptus  globulus  (Australian  gum-tree)  around 
Rome,  with  a  view-  to  prevent  malaria.  Travelers 
in  the  south  of  Europe  have  now  an  opportunity  of 
admiring  noble  specimens  of  this  tree  in  the  prom- 
enades and  public  gardens  of  Nice,  Cannes,  Hyeres 
and  Algiers;  while  in  Spain  its  health-giving  prop- 
erties are  well  known  and  appreciated.  In  1860 
the  eucalyptus  was  first  introduced  into  Spain  on 
account  of  its  hygienic  virtues,  and  these  were  so 
soon  discovered  by  the  poor  people  of  Valencia  that 
they  used  to  steal  the  leaves  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing decoctions.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Corsica, 
Sicily,  California  and  Cuba  have  also  their  planta- 
tions. The  eucalyptus,  in  fact,  is  making  the  tour 
of  the  world.  Already  efforts  are  being  made  to 
introduce  the  tree  into  Ceylon  as  an  antidote  to 
jungle  fever.  Unfortunately,  it  is  too  delicate  to 
stai.d  English  springs." 

American  lead  pencils  are  made  in  Jersey  City, 
entir-  ly  by  machinery.  From  the  time  the  plum- 
bago and  rough  strips  of  cedar  and  other  woods 
enter  the  machinery,  until  they  are  turned  out  to- 
gether polished  lead  pencils,  ready  to  be  tied  up  in 
packages,  no  hand  labor  is  required.  The  mate- 
rials used  are  all  American,  the  plumbago  coming 
from  Ticonderoga  county,  N.  Y.,  and  the  cedar  from 
Florida. 

Discoveries  of  pure  cannel  coal  in  Rifle  region, 
forty  five  miles  northwest  of  East  Saginaw,  Mich- 
igan, were  made  last  autumn.  This  spring  a  com- 
pany has  been  formed  and  shafts  sunk  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  the  deposit.  A  seven-foot  vein  has 
been  struck,  and  solid  blocks  from  twenty  to  sixty 
pounds  in  weight  thrown  out.  A  fair  test  shows 
that  the' coal  weighs  one  hundred  and  six  pounds  to 
the  cubic  foot,  and  the  supply  appears  to  be  very 
great. 
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WEST  END  HOUSE. — Persons  desiring  Board- 
ing in  a  Friend's  Family,  and  directly  on 
the  beach,  can  find  good  accommodations  at  the 
West  End  House,  Cape  May. 

A.  P.  COOK,  Proprietress. 


FRIENDS'  CENTRAL  TAILOR  STORE. 

ISAAC  H.  MACDONALD,  late  Cutter  and  Fore- 
man for  Chas.  C.  Jackson,  deceased,  has  removed 
to  104  N.  6th  St.  above  Arch.  Having  had  25  years' 
experience  in  getting  up  of  Friends'  clothing,  he 
solicits  a  share  of  their  patronage. 


Friends'  Central  Dry  Goods  Store 

S.  ¥.  Oor.  SEVENTH  AND  AEOH  STS. 

Black  Summer  Silks,  $1.00,  $1.15,  $1.25. 

Brown  Lawns,  small  figures,  25  cts 

White  Barege  Shawls. 

White  Crape  Maretz  Shawls 

Mode  Barege  for  Shawls. 

White  Cashmere  Shawls. 

Hand-made  Silk  Mitts. 

English  Silk  Gloves,  large  size. 

Small  Plaid  Dark  Grenadine,  37|. 

Men,  Women  and  Children's  Gauze  Shirts, 

Summer  Flannels  in  variety. 

New  Dress  Fabrics  arriving  daily. 

JOHN  II.  S  TOMES, 

S.  W.  Cor.  7th  and  Arch  sts.,  Phila. 

N.  B. — FRIENDS'  STLK  HDKFS.,  Plain  &  Dark. 

S200  PREMIUM. 

Philadelphia  First-day  School  Association, 

Offers  the  premiums  hereafter  named,  for  the 

Best  Written  Story  of  Domestic  Life 

for  the  use  of  Libraries,  illustrating  and  explaining 
the  testimonies  and  principles  of  Friends,  in  lan- 
guage adapted  to  the  understanding  of  children  from 
10  to  15  years  of  age. 

The  story  to  form  a  12mo  book  of  not  less  than 
200  pages.  $200  premium  for  the  best;  $100  for 
second,  $50  for  third,  and  for  such  other  manuscripts 
as  the  Association  may  desire  to  retain  they  will  pay 
$25  each 

The  manuscripts  will  be  examined  by  a  competent 
Committee,  after  1st  mo.  1st,  1876,  to  which  date 
they  should  be  sent  to  SAMUEL  SWAIN,  care  of 
Friends'  Book  Association,  706  Arch  St.,  Philada. 


LADIES  AT  HOME  AND  MEN  WHO  HAVE 
other  business,  wanted  as  agents  for  HEARTH 
AND  HOME.  Novel  plans,  pleasant  work,  GOOD 
PAY.    Send  three-cent  stamp. 

THE  GRAPHIC  CO.,  39—41  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 

MEMORIALS  concerning  several  Ministers  and 
others,  deceased,  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  within  the   limits  of  Baltimore  Yearly 
Meeting.    Published  by  order  of  Baltimore  Yearly 
Meeting.    Price,  60  cents  ;  mailed,  70  cents. 
For  sale  at  the  store  of 

FRIENDS'  BOOK  ASSOCIATION, 

706  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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To  the  first  purchaser  in  each  town,  we 
will  ship  lOOO  feet  of  our  heavy  felt  Hoofing, 
with  everything  necessary  to  put  it  on  for  thirty 
dollars.  Send  for  Samples  and  Circulars 
PENN  ROOFING  COMPANY,  iOH  8. 
Second  .Street  Philadelphia. 

TAYLOR  ACADEMY. 

^Founded  by  T.  CLAKKSON  TAYLOR,  1857.) 

A  SCIENTIFIC,  CLASSICAL  &  COMMERCIAL 

Institution  far  both  8exe&* 
COK.  EIGHTH  &  W0LLAST0N  STS  , 

WILMINGTON,  DEL., 

RE-OPENS,  9th  Month  6th,  1873. 

The  sexes  board  in  different  buildings,  each  under  the  di- 
rect care  of  a  teacher  of  the  Academy. 

J.  K.  TAYLOR,  Principal. 


Lincoln,  Loudon  County,  Va., 

6th  Month  4th,  1876. 
Having  been  one  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  J.  K.  Taylor 'n 
Academy,  in  Loudon  County,  Virginia,  and  also  a  grand- 
parent of  two  of  the  students,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  aay, 
that  the  institution  was  conducted  with  ability  and  success. 

The  removal  of  J.  K.Taylor  from  our  county,  and  the  clo- 
sing of  his  school,  caused  general  regret. 

SAMUEL  M.  JANNEY. 


INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  LANGUAGES. 

The  Teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Friends*  On 
tral  School  will  give  instruction  in  the  Languages 
during  the  Summer,  to  a  limited  number  of  Scholars. 

Address,  F.  W.  PRICB, 

2t.  2002  Turner  Street,  City. 


A  Lady  of  Six  Years'  Experience 

In  a  large  Institution  desires  a  situation  as  Matron 
or  assistant  Matron  in  a  School  or  Public  Institu- 
tion.   The  best  of  reference  given. 

Address,  C.  T.  B.,       POMEROY  P.  O. 

2t.  Chester  County,  Penna. 


SWARTHM0RE  COLLEGE. 
FRIENDS'  HISTORICAL  LIBRARY. 

Fousnico  by  ANSON  LAPHAM. 

This  Library  now  contains  nearly  400  volumes  of 
Friends'  books  ;  a  small  collection  of  ancient  re- 
cords pertaining  to  the  Society ;  several  hundred 
pictures  of  the  past  and  present  representative 
Friends,  with  brief  accounts  of  the  same,  and  a  few 
relics  of  interest  as  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  Society.  Friends  are  solicited  to  contribute 
books,  pictures,  or  other  objects  appropriate  for  a 
Historical  Library,  or  money  for  the  purchase  of 
such  objects,  under  the  direction  of  the  Library 
Committee.    Contributions  should  be  sent  to 

EDWARD  H.  MAGILL,  Pres.  of  the  College, 

tf.  SWARTHMORK,  Pa. 
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PAPER  HAIffCrllffCrS 

NEW  PATTERNS. 


HOWELL  &  BOUEKE, 

MANUFACTURERS. 

An  entirely  new  assortment  for  Retail  Sales.  Special  at- 
tention given  to  hanging. 

HOWELL  &  BOUEKE, 
N.  E.  cor.  Fourth,  and  Market  sts. 

CAROLINE  MARSHALL, 

PLAIN  &  FANCY  MILLINERY, 

No.  1006  Morgan  Street  below  Vine,  Phila. 

Respected  Friend  : 

In  Consequence  of  the  recent  death  of  Wm. 
Dorgey,the  last  of  the  firm  of  BENEDICT  DORSEY 
&  SONS,  with  whom  I  have  been  associated  as 
salesman  from  my  boyhood,  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
be  his  successor  in  the  China,  Glass  and  Queensware 
business,  No.  923  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,under 
the  firm  name  of  KAUB,  FRYMIER  &  EDWARDS 

This  is  to  assure  you  that  my  best  efforts  will  be 
exerted  to  perpetuate  the  standing  of  the  house,  and 
to  merit  the  continued  confidence  of  its  patrons, 
Respectfully, 

CHAS.  B.  EDWARDS. 


SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE 

Ten  Miles  from  Philadelphia,  under  the  care  of 
Friends,  gives  a  thorough  collegiate  education  to  both 
Sexes,  who  here  pursue  the  same  courses  of  study, 
and  receive  the  same  degrees.  For  catalogue,  giving 
full  particulars  as  to  courses  of  study,  Terms,  etc., 
Address, 

EDWARD  H.  MAGILL,  President. 
Swarthmore  College.  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

TurnYt  u  re. 

Established  1847. 
S  „  JB  •  REGESTEB, 

Designer,  Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in  fine  Walnut 
and  Cottage  Furniture,  the  Woven  Wire  Spring, 
Hair  and  Husk  Mattress  constantly  on  hand.  Repair- 
ing, Varnishing  and  Upholstering  promptly  attended 
to.  Furniture  carefully  packed,  removed  and  stored. 
No.  526  CA.T1X1 0 WIIITjI*  ST.,  JPHILAD'rt. 


WILLIAM  HEACOCK, 
GENERAL  FURNISHING  UNDERTAKER, 
No.  907  Filbert  Street,  Phila. 
A  General  Assortment  of  Ready-made  Coffins,  and 
dvery  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished.  Using  Reed' 8 
patent  Preserver,  obviating  the  necessity  of  packing 
bodies  in  ice.  tf 


RICHARDS  &  SHOURDS, 

Carpenters  and  Builders, 

No.  1125  SHEA FF  ALLEY. 
(First  Street  above  Race  Street,) 

PHILADELPHIA.* 

JOBBING  ATTENDED  TO. 


SAML.  R.  RICHARDS, 

No.  256  N.  Twentieth  St. 

iy 


THOMPSON  SHOURDS, 

No.  1115  Citron  St. 


OARFETINGS. 

ONE-PRICE  CARPET  WAREHOUSE. 

Windotv  Shades,  Oil  Cloths,  Mats,  etc. 

BENJAMIN  GREEN, 

J9p  323       33  North  Second  St..  Philada 

BUCKS  COUNTY  INTELLIGENCES, 

DOYLESTOWN,  PENNA. 

This  paper,  established  in  1804,  has  now  attained 
a  regular  circulation  of  5,000  copies,  the  greater 
part  of  which  are  distributed  in  the  populous  and 
wealthy  country  within  thirty  miles  north  of  Phila- 
delphia.   It  is  especially  a 

FAMILY  NEWSPAPER, 
and  in  many  houses  no  other  paper  is  taken.  The 
terms  of  advertising  are  reasonable.    For  specimen 
copies  and  other  information  address  the  Publisher, 
HENRY  T.  DARLINGTON, 

3m  Doylestown,  Penna. 

Furniture  f  arerooms,  227  N,  10th  Street. 


I.  F.  HOPKINS, 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

Fine  Cabinet  Ware* 

WOVEN  WIRE  SPRINGS, 

HAIR  AND  HUSK  MATTRESSES  ON  HAND. 


\U~  Repairing,  Varnishing  and  Upholstering  neatly  done. 

TEACHER  WAN1ED. 

To  taive  charge  of  the  School  under  the  care  of  the 
Preparative  Meeting  of  Newtown,  Delaware  County, 
Pennsylvania.  One  who  is  fully  competent  to  teach 
the  English  branches  required.  Salary,  $50  per 
month.     Apply  to  WILLIAM  BARTRAM, 

3t  Newtown  Square,  Delaware  Go.,  Pa. 


E.  WORTHINGTON, 

Friends'  Bonnets  on  Hani  anil  Made  to  Order, 

420  NOBLE  STREET,  PHILADA. 
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1DITED  AND  PUBLISHED  B7  AN  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS. 

COMMUNICATIONS  MUST  BE  ADDRESSED  AND  PAYMENTS  MADE  TO 

JOHN  COMIY,  AGENT, 
AT  PUBLICATION  OFFICE,  No.  706  ARCH  STREET 
OFFICE  OPEN  from  9  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M. 

TERMS:— TO  BE  PAID  IN  ADVANCE 
The  Paper  is  issued  every  weefc. 

The  Thirty-Second  Volume  commenced  on  the  27th  of 
Second  month,  1875,  at  Two  Dollars  and  Sixty  Cents  to  sub- 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF 
WILLIAM  DORSEY. 
(Continued  from  page  307.) 

"  Eleventh  month  l()th,  1869. — Swarthmore 
inauguration  day  !  On  Second-day,  the  8th, 
we  opened  this  institution  for  the  reception  of 
pupils.  This  Fourth-day,  at  3  o'clock  P.M., 
was  the  time  appointed  for  the  formal  open- 
ing. There  was  a  large  attendance  of  those 
interested,  and  the  proceedings  were  dignified, 
solemn  and  impressive.  Our  friend  S.  W.,  of 
New  York,  was  chosen  Chairman,  and  opened 
the  meeting  with  appropriate  remarks,  The 
Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee,  H.  Mc- 
I.,  then  made  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  the 
buildings,  and  gave  the  key  to  the  President 
of  the  meeting,  who  then  delivered  the  same 
to  Edward  Parrish,  the  President  of  the  Col- 
lege, who  accepted  it  and  proceeded  to  read 
the  Inaugural. 

"  John  D.  Hicks,  of  New  York,  then  read 
a  short  address.  I  then,  on  behalf  of  the 
Managers,  in  a  few  extempore  remarks,  gave 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  religious  aspect  of 
the  undertaking,  showing  that  the  whole  af- 
fair had  its  origin  in  a  deeply-settled  convic- 
tion that  it  was  our  religious  duty  to  educate 
our  children  under  our  own  care  to  save  them 
from  the  sectarian  influences  that  so  much 
abound  in  the  highest  educational  institutions 
of  our  country.  They  being  mostly  established 
with  the  view  of  combining  high  intellectual 
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culture  with  the  peculiar  religious  or  theolog- 
ical views  of  the  sect  erecting  tin 

"First-day. — Day  bright,  and  meeting  well 
attended.  Felt  impelled  to  speak  upon  the 
nature  of  this  mortal  life  which  God  in  His 
wisdom  has  conferred  upon  us,  and  its  re  a- 
tions  to  Him,  the  great  unseen  j  h 
ruleth.all  things.  Why  are  we  a 
so  unhappy,  when  God  has  given  us,  in  addi- 
tion to  our  life  and  being,  with  <>ur  varied 
organization,  His  own  Spirit  to  direct  and 
save  us  amid  the  storms,  and  tempest-*,  and 
conflicts  that  assail  us  in  our  earthly  pilgrim- 
age—manifesting Himself  in  His  iufinite 
mercy  in  Jesus  Christ?  No  discouragements 
should  shake  our  faith  in  the  Saviour's  power; 
but  to  know  it  always  at  hand,  our  faith  must 
be  the  faith  of  perfect  obedience.  Although 
His  mercy  showed  that  there  is  more  joy  io 
Heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repentc th,  than 
over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons  that  need 
no  repentance,  the  righteous  must  needs 
watch  and  pray,  and  that  always,  lest  they 
fall  into  temptation.  The  design  of  the  C Cre- 
ator is  manifestly  to  save.  We  know  the 
power  given  us  to  reject  this  infinite  mere?, 
by  casting  ourselves  upon  our  own  strength, 
and  not  putting  our  trust  in  Him.  It  is  this 
rejection  that  introduces  all  our  woes  and  sor-  • 
rows,  and  sinks  the  mind  iuto  the  condition  of 
despair.  Whilst  acceptance  of  Divine  grace 
sanctifies  the  heart  and  keeps  it  unspotted 
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from  the  world,  and  gives  us  in  the  end  the 
blessed  assurance  of  being  embraced  in  the 
eternal  oneness  for  which  Jesus  prayed  when 
He  said  :  '  Father,  that  these  may  be  one 
with  us,  as  we  are  one.' 

"Third  month  15th. — Went  to  Baltimore  in 
company  with  some  friends,  to  attend  a  con- 
vention on  Indian  affairs.  The  next  morning, 
met  the  Indian  Committee  of  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  delegates  from  New 
York  and  Indiana  Yearly  Meetings.  I  omit- 
ted to  mention  that  about  a  week  previous  I 
was  gladly  surprised  by  a  call  at  my  office, 
from  my  dear  friend  S.  M.  Janney.  He  was 
with  us  at  Baltimore.  He  had  been  to  Wash- 
ington, and  informed  us  that  Secretary  Cox, 
of  the  Interior,  advised  that  a  strong  delega- 
tion of  Friends  should  visit  Washington,  in 
order  to  influence  Congress  to  make  an  appro- 
priation, to  enable  the  Indians  on  the  North- 
ern Superintendency  to  commence  their  farm- 
ing operations  this  season.  The  committee 
accordingly  appointed  twenty  Friends,  who 
visited  Washington,  by  appointment  of  S.  M. 
J.  with  the  Secretary,  on  Third-day,  19th,  at 
10  A.  M.,  in  the  room  of  Vincent  Colly er, 
Secretary  of  the  Commission  of  Ten  appointed 
last  year.  Secretary  Cox  and  Commissioner 
Parker  came  in,  and  after  a  short  interview 
with  them,  we  went  to  the  Capitol  to  see  Sen- 
ator Harlan,  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
on  Indian  Affairs,  and  other  Senators  and 
Bepresentatives,  to  secure  their  influence  in 
favor  of  our  just  demands.  We  also  saw  five 
or  six  Representatives.  Every  one  assured 
us  of  his  entire  willingness  to  aid  us  in  the 
good  work.  By  invitation  from  Vice-Pres- 
ident Colfax,  we  met  him  in  his  room,  and 
had  an  interesting  interview.  He  offered  to 
read  our  memorial  to  tjie  Senate. 

"  We  then  turned  our  steps  to  the  White- 
House,  and  reached  it  just  in  time  to  see 
President  Grant.  He  also  received  us  with 
much  kindness,  and  immediately  began  ques- 
tioning Superintendent  Janney  about  the  In- 
dians. He  gave  him  a  concise  s  atement  of 
their  improved  condition  and  their  wants ; 
presented  him  a  copy  of  our  memorial  to 
Congress,  asking  his  support,  which  he  cor- 
dially and  emphatically  promised.  On  taking 
leave,  D.  F.  Wharton  remarked  to  the  Pres- 
ident, that  she  had  experienced  great  unea- 
siness of  mind  at  the  prospect  of  having  a 
military  man  for  President,  to  which  he  re- 
plied, with  earnestness,  'Why,  madam,  they 
are  the  best  peace  men,  for  they  know  what 
war  is.'  She  then  responded  that,  notwith- 
standing her  feelings,  she  had  been  much 
gratified  with  the  peaceful  policy  of  his  ad- 
ministration. 

"Fifth  month. — The  Yearly  Meeting  has 
passed.    We  have  had  a  good  season  of  re- 


freshment ^nd  encouragement.  The  attend- 
ance was  ljjrge  and  quiet— much  interest  was 
shown  by  the  younger  members.  I  am  en- 
couraged to  believe  there  are  better  days  in 
store  for  our  Society — it  may  be  through  suf- 
fering. We  have  our  differences  in  opinions, 
but  liberal  Christian  feeling  abounds,  and 
these  differences  do  not  lead,  I  hope,  to  jeal- 
ousy or  hardness.  I  found  it  to  be  my  place 
to  plead  for  what  I  believe  to  be  the  fun- 
damental ground  of  our  religion,  and  upon 
which  alone  we  can  ever  remain  a  united  peo- 
ple, a  beacon  light  to  the  world.  We  must 
have  something  beside  intellectual  belief ;  we 
must  have  a  heart  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  which 
brings  us  into  subjection  to  His  Spirit,  or  else 
we  cry,  '  Lord,  Lord/  in  vain. 

"  Sixth  month  4th.— Left  at  4  P.  M.  for  Bal- 
timore to  keep  my  promise  to  be  with  the  dear 
children  and  their  teachers  at  the  closing  of 
their  First-day  school  for  the  summer.  First- 
day  afternoon  met  the  dear  children.  The 
sun  shone  brightly  and  the  sky  was  clear ; 
all  hearts  seemed  happy,  and  sweet  peace 
crowned  the  occasion.  After  the  exercises, 
which  consisted  in  reading  the  Bible  and 
poetry,  one  beautiful  poem  by  L.  C.  S.  for  the 
day,  and  reviewing  their  Scripture  history, 
I  spoke  to  the  children  on  the  importance  of 
accepting  in  early  life  the  offer  of  redeeming 
love.  Jesus  Christ  admonished  those  around 
Him  to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
the  righteousness  thereof,  and  .all  things  ne- 
cessary should  be  added  for  those  who  do 
thus  seek.  We  all  believe  Jesus  said  this,  and 
that  it  is  true,  if  we  are  willing  to  do  so,  giv- 
ing up  every  sensual  delight  and  worldly 
pleasure  which  might  stand  in  the  way — thus 
insuring  for  us  preservation  during  our  earthly 
pilgrimage  and  the  riches  of  this  blessed 
kingdom  throughout  eternity. 

"  Samuel  Townsend  next  addressed  them, 
showing  the  value  of  early  obedience  to  the 
light  of  Truth  within  their  souls. 

"  I  then  called  their  attention  to  the  great 
value  of  the  Bible.  They  should  read  it  care- 
fully and  prayerfully,  and  should  not  give 
themselves  any  uneasiness  about  what  they 
could  not  understand  ;  there  is  enough  that 
is  plain  and  unmistakable.  The  beautiful 
texts  they  had  that  day  recited  were  all  gems 
of  glorious  beauty,  and  they  should  set  them 
in  their  hearts  where  they  would  shine  with 
bright  and  holy  light.  I  then  knelt  in  prayer 
for  the  devoted  band  of  teachers  engaged  in 
this  good  work,  that  they  should  faint  not — 
that  the  blessing  of  our  Father  might  rest 
upon  them  and  their  little  flock — that  in  the 
course  of  time,  as  one  by  one  we  should  all 
pass  from  earth,  we  should  find  our  spirits  a 
united  band  in  our  home  in  heaven.  A  sweet  #iam 
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silence  prevailed,  under  which  they  were  dis- 
missed. 

"  How  lovely  to  behold  the  bright  faces  of 
these  dear  children,  as  many  came  to  bid 
farewell ! 

"  I  think  I  may  say,  I  went  poor  and  came 
away  rich." 

"  Sixth  month  29th,  1870. — Commemoration- 
day  at  S  warthmore  College — a  deeply  interest- 
ing occasion.  One  school  year  has  passed  since 
the  opening,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  every- 
thing has  passed  off  well,  beyond  reasonable 
expectations.  Then  (at  the  opening)  our 
minds  were  anxious,  but  hopeful ;  now,  our 
hopes  fulfilled,  and  our  hearts  overflowing 
with  gratitude  to  God  for  the  blessing.  Now, 
as  then,  hundreds  of  bright  face3  meet  our 
gaze,  all  assembled  in  one  large  room.  Four- 
teen of  the  pupils  gave  recitations  remark- 
ably well  executed  and  much  enjoyed.  At 
the  close,  I  said  a  few  words  to  the  dear  chil- 
dren at  parting,  on  behalf  of  the  Managers, 
hoping  that  the  care  bestowed  upon  them  at 
Swarthmore  would  show  fruits  of  lasting 
value.  Above  all,  to  remember  that  which 
should  lie  at  the  foundation  of  every  charac- 
ter— love  to  God  and  obedience  to  His  will 
flowing  out  in  love  to  our  race,  without  which, 
whatever  may  be  our  intellectual  culture,  so 
far  as  pertains  to  the  highest  objects  of  life, 
this  life  is  a  failure." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL 
GENERAL  CONFERENCE. 

At  the  Eighth  Annual  Session  of  the  First- 
day  School  General  Conference,  held  at  Pick- 
ering, Province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  Sixth 
month  15th,  1875,  the  Clerk  being  absent, 
Benjamin  Chase  was  appointed  to  serve  the 
meeting. 

By  reports  received  from  Baltimore,  Phil- 
adelphia, New  York  and  Ohio  First-day 
School  Associations,  and  from  the  school  at 
Yonge  Street,  Canada,  the  following-named 
persons  have  been  appointed  delegates  to  this 
meeting,  viz.,  James  S.  Hulme  and  eighteen 
others.  Of  these,  Louisa  J.  Roberts,  John 
M.  Yeatman,  Lavinia  P.  Yeatman,  Martha 
W.  Bacon  and  Susan  W.  Shaw,  from  Phila- 
delphia Association ;  Henry  W.  Miller  and 
Elizabeth  D.  Miller,  from  New  York  Associ- 
ation;  Mercy  J.  Griffith  and  Elizabeth  J. 
Clark,  from  Ohio  Association:  Benjamin 
Chase,  Amelia  Hughes,  Mary  E.  Stephens, 
David  S.  Phillips,  Sunderland  P.  Gardner  and 
Gerdon  T.  Smith,  of  Genesee  Yearly  Meeting, 
answered  to  their  names. 

The  delegates  proposed  the  name  of  Ben- 
jamin Chase  for  Clerk,  and  Mercy  J.  Griffith 
for  Assistant  Clerk,  which  being  united  with, 


they  were  appointed  to  serve  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

The  report  from  Baltimore  Association  was 
then  read,  as  follows: 

"To  the  Eighth  Session  of  the  First-day  School  General 
Conference,  to  be  held  at  Pickering,  Ontario  : 

"  Dear  Friends, — As  by  our  Yearly  Meet- 
ing Association  we  were  directed  to  use  the 
data  furnished  at  its  meeting  in  Tenth  month, 
our  report  at  this  time  will  differ  little  from 
the  last,  which  was  prepared  from  informa- 
tion received  by  our  Executive  Committee  in 
Eighth  month. 

11  From  this  and  the  additional  reports  given 
at  our  annual  meeting  held  on  the  26th  of 
Tenth  month,  1875,  we  learn  that  there  are 
eighteen  schools  within  our  limits.  The  total 
number  of  scholars  enrolled  in  the  sixteen 
accurately  reported  is  about  863,  489  of 
whom  are  members  of  our  Society.  The 
average  attendance  is  559  ;  number  of  teach- 
ers, 93,  and  number  of  volumes  reported  in 
libraries,  1394. 

"  We  have  no  reports  of  any  new  schools 
established,  or  of  any  discontinued,  in  the  ten 
months  intervening  between  our  last  and  this 
report,  nor  could  we  receive  anything  further 
of  interest  in  regard  to  the  separate  Bible 
classes  held  at  Goose  Creek,  Waterford,  Pipe 
Creek  and  in  Baltimore,  or  from  the  Mission 
Sewing  School  in  Baltimore,  although  the 
prospects  for  all  of  these  continue  to  be 
strongly  encouraging. 

"In  compliance  with  your  recommenda- 
tion, we  have  changed  the  name  of  our  sub- 
ordinate associations  to  1  Quarterly  Unions,' 
and  from  the  report  of  one  of  these  we  quote 
the  following,  which  may  well  speak  for  us 
all: 

"  'We  trust  that  our  workers  and  others  permitted 
to  come  to  these  annual  solemn  feasts,  and  share  in 
the  bounteous  repasts,  have  been  benefitted,  tbat 
many  have  receivod  incentives  to  a  purer  and  nobler 
life,  and  have  realized  the  truth  of  the  following 
quotation:  'To  dwell  in  prayer  is  the  teachers 
strength— tbat  blessed  boon  conferred  by  a  kind 
Providence  upon  mankind;  that  opens  the  windows 
of  heaven,  and  allows  light  from  the  throne  of  God 
to  shine  into  the  soul.' 

"'  But  if  striking  results  are  not  seen  from  our 
labors,  let  us  not  be  discouraged,  but  sow  our  seed 
unquestioning. 

•• «  C»od,  alone, 
Beholds  the  end  of  what  i«  sown  : 
Beyond  our  vision,  weak  and  dim. 
The  harvest-time  is  hid  with  Him.' 

"  With  earnest  desire  that  the  spirit  of  love 
may  be  felt  to  prevail  in  the  coming  assem- 
bly, we  are  your  friends. 

"Prepared  by  direction  of  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meeting  F.  D.  S.  Association,  and 
signed  on  behalf  thereof  by 

"  Edwin  Blackburn, 
Lydia  C.  Stabler, 

"Baltimore,  3d  mo.  Sth,  1875.  Clerks." 
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FROM  PHILADELPHIA  ASSOCIATION. 

"  Dear  Friends, — It  is  sometimes  good 
in  our  daily  lives  to  pause  and  consider  well 
the  course  that  life  is  taking,  whether  the  un- 
noticed trifles  that  continually  occur  are  ting- 
ing wrongfully  the  tenor  of  our  thoughts  and 
principles,  or  whether  the  right  acceptauce  of 
experience  and  knowledge  is  ripening  char- 
acter morally,  intellectually  and  spiritually, 
up  to  that  standard  which  the  Christian  is 
willing  to  assume. 

"And  thus,  in  our  First-day  school  organ- 
ization, our  annual  meetings  should  take  the 
position  of  self-examining  centres,  where  the 
developing  of  our  work  shall  be  brought  to 
light  before  us,  and  when,  in  the  prayerful 
sense  of  a  deep  dependence  upon  the  guiding 
love  of  the  one  dear  Father  of  us  all,  we  seek 
to  aid  each  other  in  the  work  that  engages  us. 

"  In  looking  in  this  spirit  of  proving  upon 
the  labor  of  the  past  year,  we  feel  we  have 
cause  of  renewed  encouragement. 

"  Our  schools  have  increased  in  number 
and  interest ;  active  young  workers  are  seek- 
ing that  pure  spiritual  light  which  ever  opens 
to  us  as  we  seek  its  truth  ;  whilst  the  general 
mind  is  accepting  the  fact,  that  the  Lord  has 
many  ways  in  which  His  children  may  labor 
in  His  service. 

"  Since  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  in 
Eighth  month  last,  we  have  to  report  the 
opening  of  two  new  schools,  one  at  Centre- 
ville,  Del.,  and  one  at  Springfield,  N.  J.  The 
Union  of  First-day  schools  which-  exists  in 
seven  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings  of  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting  has  been  found  ben- 
eficial, as  a  more  frequent  drawing  together 
of  those  engaged  in  similar  good  labors  in- 
creases their  acquaintance  with  each  other, 
and  affords  favorable  opportunities  for  a  com- 
parison of  views  in  regard  to  the  best  interest 
of  the  cause  and  of  the  individual  schools. 

"  From  the  reports  received  it  appears  that 
within  our  limits  are  82  schools,  and  three 
reading  associations  and  Bible  classes.  Some 
of  these  have  not  reported,  but,  so  far  as 
given,  there  are  495  officers  and  teachers, 
4285  children,  870  adults,  or  an  aggregate  of 
5647  connected  with  them ;  in  the  school 
libraries  there  are  11,661  volumes. 

"A  large  number  of  copies  of  Scattered 
Seeds,  Children's  Friend,  and  other  juvenile 
literature,  have  been  distributed.  We  have 
also  five  sewing  schools  and  one  mothers' 
meeting;  the  number  of  participants  in 
these,  as  near  as  we  can  learn  (most  of  them 
being  attended  by  children  and  adults,  both 
white  and  colored),  during  the  past  winter,  is 
619  children,  90  adults.  2,111  garments  have 
been  gratuitously  distributed  to  those  needing 
such  aid.  Much  care  has  been  taken  to  im- 
press these  with  correct  habits,  both  by  read- 


ing to  them  from  works  of  a  moral  tendency 
suited  to  their  capacity,  by  private  labor,  and 
by  the  distribution  of  Scattered  Seeds  and 
other  literature  of  an  elevating  character. 

M  One  point  that  we  would  be  glad  to  bring 
into  notice  is  the  fact  that  our  few  years  of 
labor  have  brought  into  activity  very  many 
young  people ;  the  advantage  and  growth 
here  has  been  beyond  calculation,  and  the 
mingling  of  young  and  old  has  been  produc- 
tive of  lasting  enjoyment.  The  desire  for 
pure  and  healthy  reading  has  also  received  a 
fresh  impulse  from  the  awakened  minds  of 
Society,  and  in  the  near  future  good  and  use- 
ful books,  rich  in  intellectual  and  spiritual 
culture,  may  be  added  to  the  literature  of  our 
religious  Society. 

"  It  is  only  as  we  compare  the  state  of  Soci- 
ety at  the  time  these  schools  struggled  into 
existence,  with  its  present  condition,  that  the; 
advance  we  have  made  can  be  realized. 

"  As  time  rolls  on  we  are  made  keenly  sen- 
sible of  the  necessity  of  its  right  employ- 
ment, in  the  removal  by  death  of  earnest 
workers.  Prominent  among  these  was  our 
beloved  friend,  William  Dorsey.  An  active,, 
faithful  laborer  with  us,  he  was  always  felt 
to  be  a  strength  and  support.  Ever  ready 
with  a  word  of -encouragement,  teachers  and 
pupils  alike  felt  the  warmth  of  his  sympa- 
thetic nature.  The  love  welling  from  his- 
heart,  was  like  a  baptism  to  those  with 
whom  he  mingled,  yet  we  firmly  believe,  and 
can  rejoice  in  that  belief,  that  his  call  to  rest 
was  in  wisdom,  and  we  need  to  fit  ourselves 
as  well  for  our  sphere  of  usefulness  to  be 
equally  rewarded.  We  need  not,  then,  feel 
discouraged,  for  we  may  remember,  that  when 
our  earthly  supports  are  removed,  if  we  re- 
main faithful,  '  the  Lord  will  take  us  up/ 

"  It  has  been  well  said  : 
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11  Rest  is  not  quitting  this  busy  career, 
Rest  is  the  fitting  one's  self  for  our  sphere/ 

"Joseph  M.  Truman,  Jr., 
Annie  Caley, 

"  Fifth  month  13th,  1875.  Clerks." 
FROM  THE  OHIO  ASSOCIATION. 

"Dear  Friends,— So  quickly  has  the 
time  sped  since  it  last  devolved  upon  us  tc-iT 
address  you  that  we  question  where  the  hours,  ^ 
have  flown,  and  with  this  thought  comes  the  >fi  j 
searching  query  as  to  the  impress  stamped  onjp 
the  hours  of  First-day  school  labor.  Hap- 
pily we  have  the  assurance   that  the  mo- 
ments that  go  '  on  fleeting  wings  '  are  those 
given  to  unselfishness— to  patient,  consecrated 
labor. 

' 1  Efforts  made  to  obtain  reports  from  all  J 
our  schools  not  having  secured  that  end,  we  J 
renewedly  feel  how  far  we  fall  short  of  that  I 
disciplined  order  recommended,  which  should  ^ 1 
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e  so  observed  as  to  be  strength  to  all.  While 
n  this  hand  we  are  discouraged,  on  the  other 
ve  are  stayed  by  the  glad  tidings  that  come 
rom  our  sister  associations,  and  by  the  op- 
portunity to  be  one  with  them. 

"  Though  we  cannot  give  an  accurate  re- 
port of  our  condition  at  this  time,  we  trust 
liere  has  been  no  waning  interest,  and  that 
ill  is  as  well  with  us  now  as  a  year  ago. 
With  some  we  know  that  there  has  been  a 
growth,  and  by  the  already  rejoicing  with 
•eturning  sheaves,  we  do  know  that,  that  with 
vhich  '  we  went  forth  weeping '  must  have 
)een  '  precious  seed/ 

'  With  an  earnest  hope  that  your  meeting 
nay  be  crowned  With  that  which  it  will  be 
Comforting  to  remember  always,  we  are  your 
riends. 

"  Signed  on  behalf  of  Ohio  Association, 
"  Richard  E.  Roberts, 
Mercy  J.  Griffith, 

"  Sixth  month,  1375.  Clerks." 
FROM  NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION. 

'"  We  thankfully  rejoice  as  we  hear  the  sum- 
nons  calling  us  with  our  sister  associations  to 
jome  and  render  up  our  account,  that  we  are 
s-gain  enabled  to  respond  to  this,  our  annual 
roll  call, '  with  the  cheering  words  1  All's 
veil.' 

"  From  the  reports  of  the  various  schools, 
presented  at  our  annual  meeting,  we  find  that 
ve  have  within  our  limits  fourteen  schools, 
rith  a  total  register  of  582  children,  and 
^bout  eighty  teachers.  In  nearly  every 
nstance  is  reported,  in  connection  with  the 
chools,  an  adult  class  composed  of  from  ten 
o  twenty,  and  in  some  cases  even  a  larger 
lumber  of  interested  Friends,  who  engage  in 
Scriptural  or  other  interesting  reading. 

"  Our  libraries  contain  in  the  aggregate 
5,164  volumes.  These  the  children  seize  with 
Avidity  and  read  with  eagerness,  showing 
he  library  to  be,  indeed,  a  valuable  adjunct 
o  the  First-day  school.  The  Scattered 
Seeds  is  very  generally  purchased  and  dis- 
ributed  in  our  schools,  and  the  Children  s 
Friend  largely  taken.  All,  we  believe,  at- 
test to  the  high  character  of  these  two  publi- 
cations, which,  in  purity  of  thought  and  style, 
,re  hardly  to  be  surpassed  by  any  other 
Ihildren's  magazine  now  issued.  In  addition 
ve  hear  of  the  circulation  of  the  Angel  of 
Peace  and  the  Youth's  Temperance  Banner, 
poth  of  which  are  calculated  to  impress 
the  mind  with  the  truths  of  practical  Chris- 
lianity. 

"  In  regard  to  methods  employed,  we  find, 
i,s  we  advance  in  the  work,  we  learn  to  de- 
al' tend  less  upon  text- books,  more  upon  the 
W  adividual  teacher,  for  we  find  our  schools 
W  eport  conversational  lectures,  object  lessons 
ilof 


black- board  exercises,  and  showing  them  to 
have  caught  the  secret  of  true  teaching,  which 
glows  with  life  only  as  it  catches  the  sacred 
fire  from  the  soul  infused  therein  through  the 
character  and  individuality  of  the  instruc- 
tion. How  grsat,  then,  becomes  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  teacher  !  How  important  that 
he  should  develop  and  strengthen  himself, 
intellectually,  morally  and  spiritually,  that  he 
may  the  better  interpret  to  his  class  the  great 
truths  which  they  so  earnestly  seek,  never 
forgetting  to  turn  to  that  Fountain  which  is 
alone  the  source  of  all  true  inspiration. 

"  We  hope  that  we  have  in  the  foregoing 
report  succeeded  in  showing  you  somewhat  of 
the  encouragement  we  feel  in  the  progress  of 
the  First-day  school  movement  within  our 
Yearly  Meeting,  we  have  no  long  story  to 
tell,  no  convulsive  revival  of  religious  senti- 
ment to  recount,  only  the  gradual  growth  of 
the  Spirit  which  increases  surely  indeed,  as 
the  reward  of  faithful  effort,  yet  so  slowly 
and  so  silently,  that  the  external  eye  is  hardly 
conscious  of  the  development ;  but  as  we 
hear  the  enquiry  '  Watchman !  what  of  the 
night?'  we  look  to  behold  the  night  already 
passed,  for  even  now,  we  see  the  roseate  glow 
that  foreshadows  a  beautiful  dawn.  The  fol- 
lowing Friends  were  appointed  as  delegates, 
Henry  W.  Miller  and  others  : 

"  Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  Friends'  First-day 
School  Association  of  New  York  Yearly 
Meeting.  Jno.  T.  Willets, 

"Nav  York,  Sixth  month  3d,  1875.  Clerk." 
YONGE  STREET,  ONTARIO,  CANADA. 

At  a  meeting  of  Yonge  Street  First-day 
School  held  Sixth  month  Gih,  1875,  Amelia 
Hughes  and  others  were  appointed  as  dele- 
gates to  attend  the  First-day  School  General 
Conference,  to  be  held  at  Pickering,  Onta- 
tario,  Sixth  month,  15th,  with  a  report  of 
the  standing  of  our  school  since  its  organiza- 
tion. 

"  The  average  attendance  since  its  com- 
mencement is  thirty,  about  half  the  number 
are  members. 

i*  Although  there  is  not  the  interest  taken 
by  Friends  that  would  be  desired,  yet  we 
have  cause  for  thankfuluess  for  the  overrul- 
ing care  that  a  kind  Providence  has  vouch- 
safed to  us,  His  dependent  children,  and  we 
trust  that  our  endeavors  to  instruct  the  rising 
generation  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept 
will  prove  like  '  bread  cast  upon  the  waters,' 
which  shall  be  found  '  after  many  days.' 

"Signed  on  behalf  of  Yonge  Street  First- 
day  School,         "  James  S.  Phillips, 

J  Secretary, 

"  David  S.  Phillips, 

Superintendent.'' 
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The  reading  of  these  reports  was  listened  to 
with  great  interest.  At  the  conclusion,  one 
of  the  delegates  gave  an  account  of  the  sew- 
ing schools  in  detail,  and  explained  that 
these  report  to  the  Association  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  mostly  conducted  by  teachers 
and  pupils  of  the  First-day  school.  This  led 
to  encouraging  remarks  from  a  number  who 
were  strangers  to  this  feature  of  our  efforts. 

Reports  have  been  received  from  several  of 
the  Indian  Agencies  where  Friends  are  em- 
ployed. 

REPORT  FROM  THE  GREAT  NEMAHA  AGENCY. 

"  On  the  2d  of  Fifth  month,  1875,  we  made 
the  first  attempt  to  reorganize  a  First-day 
school,  and  with  but  little  success,  as  for 
nearly  nine  months  it  had  been  suspended. 
On  last  Sabbath  (Fifth  mo.  30th)  there  ap- 
peared to  be  much  more  interest  shown.  The 
school  was  well  attended  both  by  those  who 
do  and  those  who  do  not  understand  the  Eng- 
lish language.  The  children  who  attend  the 
day  school  can  read  and  write,  and  seem 
interested  in  the  exercises.  Our  intention  is 
to  form  various  classes  according  to  educa- 
tional ability,  as  was  inaugurated  at  the  last 
meeting — these  to  be  taught  by  the  different 
employees  at  the  Agency.  The  Scriptures 
are  read  and  commented  upon,  and  inter- 
preted to  the  older  men  and  women  who  do 
not  sufficiently  understand  our  language. 

"  For  a  time  we  were  inclined  to  be  dis- 
couraged, but  hope  our  efforts  will  result  in 
good,  if  only  we  can  teach  the  Indians  that 
there  is  a  Sabbath,  and  encourage  them  to 
regard  it  as  a  day  of  rest. 

"  The  children  read  and  recite  short  selec- 
tions when  appointed  to  do  so.  We  hope  in 
the  future  to  give  a  more  encouraging  report 
if  called  upon.  M.  B.  Kent. 

"  Nohart,  Nebraska,  Sixth  mo.  3d,  1875." 

PA  WNEE  INDIAN  AGENCY. 
To  the  First-day  School  General  Conference  : 

"The  Genoa  First-day  School  connected 
with  the  Indian  Manual  Labor  School  of  this 
Agency,  is  still  in  successful  operation,  and 
meets  regularly  every  week,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  about  seventy  Indian  children  besides 
the  visitors,  who  make  an  aggregate  of  from 
80  to  100  persons. 

"  Our  exercises  are  generally  singing  and 
the  reading  of  Scripture  selections,  after  which 
the  Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  are  read 
and  the  school  divided  among  the  several 
teachers  in  separate  rooms,  where,  for  about 
half  an  hour,  the  lesson  of  the  day  is  con- 
sidered. On  returning,  the  children  answer 
questions  that  have  been  referred  to  them, 
and,  by  turns,  read  suitable  selections  to  the 
whole  school.    A  programme  for  the  next 
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week  is  announced  and  duties  assigned,  and 
an  interval  then  allowed  for  miscellaneous  ,)f id: 
exercises,  remarks  on  special  subjects  or  acT 
vice  to  the  school. 

"  The  school  meets  in  the  forenoon,  and  is. 
followed  by  the  meeting.  That  it  exerts  a 
good  influence  among  the  children  and  all 
who  participate  in  its  exercises  we  have  no- 
doubt.  We  are  often  strengthened  by  the- 
reflection',  that  under  Divine  guidance  the 
same  good  work  is  in  progress  in  all  portions- 
of  our  country,  and  though  we  may  not  seem 
to  reap  the  full  fruits  of  our  toil  in  the  pres- 
ent, that  some  of  the  seed  thus  sown  by  the 
wayside  will  fall  upon  good  soil,  and  grow  up 
and  develop  lives  of  greater  devotion  in  a 
rich  harvest  of  practical  usefulness. 

"As  the  remnant  of  this  tribe  now  at  this 
Agency  will  probably  be  removed  to  their 
new  reservation  in  the  Indian  Territory  the- 
coming  fall,  the  industrial  school  may  have 
to  be  suspended  until  a  new  building  is- 
erected  or  the  proper  facilities  afforded.  I 
was  absent  during  the  winter  in  locating  a  m 
new  home  for  our  tribe,  and  had  occasion  to 
visit  several  Indian  Agencies,  in  all  of  which 
the  work  of  education  seems  to  be  progress- 
ing favorably  and  the  First-day  school  con- 
sidered an  important  element  in  the  work  of 
civilization  and  religious  culture. 

"  At  the  Sac  and  Fox,  Wichita  and  Osage 
Agencies,  under  the  charge  of  the  Orthodox 
branch  of  Friends,  they  have  good  industrial 
schools  similar  to  ours,  and  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  visiting  and  participating  in  their 
First-day  schools.  At  the  Quapaw  and 
Cheyenne  and  other  Agencies,  I  was  assured 
of  similar  success.  In  all  of  these  places  I 
think  they  are  accomplishing  a  good  work 
among  the  Indian  children  as  well  as  tend- 
ing to  modify  or  outgrow  some  of  the  tra- 
ditions, customs  and  superstitious  views  of  the? 
older  Indians,  while  directing  them  to  a  higher 
life  and  inciting  within  them  nobler  aspira- 
tions in  the  line  of  industry  and  self-support. 

"  Wm.  Burgess, 

"  Superintendent- 

" Genoa,  Nebraska,  Sixth  mo.  5th,  1875." 


WINNEBAGO  AGENCY. 
To  the  General  Conference: 

"  Since  my  last  report  on  the  subject  of  our 
Indian  First-day  School  at  this  Agency., 
which  was  forwarded  to  your  meeting  nearly 
a  year  ago,  I  think  we  have  gained  some  in- 
terest in  that  direction. 

"  Our  school  has  been  much  better  attended' 
this  year ;  the  average  is  nearly  double  that 
of  last  year,  being  66  up  to  the  present  time- 
But  one  day  has  been  missed,  and  that  on  ac- 
count of  bad  weather. 

"  I  think  many  of  our  Indians  are  begin.- 
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ng  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  observance 
the  Sabbath-clay  as  we  do,  and  are  feeling 
beneficial  influence  from  so  doing.  We  have 
ad  a  small  increase  in  the  attendance  of 
omen  and  girls ;  the  boys  attend  pretty  well, 
t  is  hard  to  convince  them  of  the  necessity 
f  inducing  their  women  and  girls  to  attend 
hool  of  any  kind.    Time  only  can  bring 
bout  this  reformation.    It  is  a  great  task  to 
mdertake  to  reform  this  people ;  it  requires 
nore  than  ordinary  perseverance  and  endur- 
tnce  to  withstand  the  difficulties  of  the  work 
ind  hold  out  faithful  under  all  the  trials.  There 
s  also  a  First-day  School  held  in  the  Manual 
Labor  School ;  the  number  in  attendance  is 
ibout  60,  including  employees. 

"  Taylor  Bradley, 

u  U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
11  Winnebago,  Dakota  co.,JVeb.,  6th  mo.  4,  1875." 
(To  be  continued.) 

MINISTERIAL  VISITS. 

At  our  late  Yearly  Meeting,  George  Tru- 
nan  mentioned,  as  an  encouraging  fact,  that 
whilst,  at  the  end  of  the  first  ten  years  of 

eorge  Fox's  ministry,  there  were  sixty  min- 
istering Friends  laboring  for  the  promotion 
;>f  the  Truth  as  they  understood  it,  and  it 
was  regarded  as  a  wonderful,  thing  that  there 
should  be  so  many  in  so  short  a  time — and  it 
was,  undoubtedly,  a  remarkable  circumstance 
— yet,  within  the  past  six  years,  there  have  been 
sixty-nine  within  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, and  about  one  hundred  and  seventy 
amongst  Friends  in  all  the  six  Yearly  Meet- 
ings who  have  been  called  into  the  ministry. 
A  number  of  these  have  already  received  the 
acknowledgment  of  their  respective  Monthly 
Meetings  ;  and  from  his  knowledge  of  many 
of  them,  he  believed  they  were  worthy  of  it. 

A  few  years  since,  a  Friend  who  had  given 
attention  to  the  statistics  of  the  ministry 
amongst  us,  stated  (I  quote  from  memory), 
that  within  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  we 
had  about  eighty  acknowledged  ministers, 
and  perhaps  seventy  who  felt  drawn  to  speak 
in  our  religious  meetings,  but  had  not  been  re- 
corded as  ministers.  From  my  own  inquiries, 
I  believe  this  to  be  about  correct,  being  rather 
less  than  over  the  actual  facts.  Within  our 
Yearly  Meeting  about  one  hundred  and  ten 
or  one  hundred  and  twelve  meetings  are  held 
regularly ;  and  there  are  several  meeting- 
houses, where  meetings  were  once  held,  which 
have  been  discontinued  or  held  occasionally 
as  a  Circular  or  Appointed  Meetings,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  fully  one-third  of  these  meet- 
ings are  held  in  silence,  excepting  when  vis- 
ited by  strangers,  which,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  is  very  seldom. 

We  are  told,  that  as  "  iron  sharpeneth  iron, 
so  does  the  countenance  of  a  man  that  of  his 


friend."  We  all  need,  at  times,  this  sharpen- 
ing process — this  encouragement  that  the 
company  of  a  fellow-believer  imparts,  and  if 
this  visitor  feels  called  in  Gospel  love  to  de- 
liver any  message  suited  to  our  condition,  we 
are  strengthened  to  go  forward  and  maintain 
our  integrity,  and  a  new  life  is  imparted  to 
our  little  gatherings. 

The  visit  also  has  a  salutary  efiect  on  the 
visitors,  for  they  that  water  shall  be  watered 
in  return. 

I  will  now  call  attention  to  some  meetings 
which  are  convenient  of  access,  and  which  it 
would  be  well  if  Friends  more  frequently 
visited. 

Burlington,  N.  J.,  is  one  of  the  earliest 
places  where  Friends  settled  in  this  country — 
the  Yearly  Meeting  being  held  there  at  one 
period.  The  meeting  is  very  small,  and  it  has 
no  vocal  ministry;  and,  although  usually 
held  in  silence,  has  rather  increased  than 
otherwise.  It  is  held  on  First  day,  at  10 h 
A.  M.,  and  those  wishing  to  visit  it  can  leave 
Philadelphia  from  upper  side  of  Market 
street  Ferry  at  7.30  A.  M.,  purchasing  ex- 
cursion tickets,  or  by  some  of  the  up-river 
steamboats.  The  meeting-house  is  a  very  few 
squares  from  the  railroad  station. 

Rancocas,  where  both  branches  of  Friends 
meet  on  opposite  sides  of  the  partition,  wai 
the  meeting  to  which  our  late  friend  John 
Hunt  belonged,  but  is  now  usually  a  silent 
one.  Friends  will  be  met  either  at  Beverly 
or  Burlington,  on  arrival  of  above  mentioned 
train  (7.30  A.  M.),  by  addressing  John  W. 
Clothier,  Rancocas,  N.  J. 

By  the  same  train,  Riverton  is  reached, 
where  the  few  Friends  residing  there  meet  on 
First-day,  although  a  meeting  has  not  been 
regularly  established. 

Westfield  Meeting  is  about  two  miles  from 
Riverton,  and  is  held  at  10  A.  M. 

Old  Springfield  Meeting  can  be  reached 
timely  by  private  conveyance  from  Burling- 
ton, where  the  train  arrives  about  81  A.  M. 

By  addressing  Wm.  C.  Hancock,  Burling- 
ton, N.  J.,  a  few  days  before,  he  will  QOtily 
Friends,  so  that  visitors  can  be  met.  Old 
Springfield  is  about  six  and  a  half  miles  from 
Burlington. 

Merion  Meeting,  one  of  the  relics  of  the 
olden  time,  is  quite  small— usually  but  the 
two  or  three  assembling  at  their  First-day 
Meetings.  The  Paoli  train,  leaving  Thirty- 
second  and  Market  sts.  at  7.00  A.  M.,  stops 
at  Elm  Station,  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
meeting-house.  Fare,  18  cents  each  way. 
Jno.  M.  George,  Oyerbrook  P.  O.,  resides 
near  Overbrook  Station. 

By  continuing  on  the  same  train  to  Radnor 
Station,  which  is  about  one  a  half  miles  from 
Radnor  Meeting,  where  Barclay  Hall,  Rad- 
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nor  P.  O.,  will  meet  Friends  if  timely  notice 
is  given  him. 

This  was  at  one  time  a  large  meeting.  The 
membership  is  now  very  small,  but  Circular 
and  Appointed  Meetings  are  well  attended. 

By  stopping  at  Wynwood  Station,  a  walk 
of  less  than  two  miles  will  bring  you  to  Hav~ 
erford  Meeting,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
these  parts,  and  an  interesting  one  to  attend, 
but  those  desiring  to  be  met  should  notify 
Dr.  George  Smith,  Garretford  P.  O.,  who 
will  meet  them  at  Darby  Road  Station,  on 
arrival  of  train  leaving  Thirty-first  and  Chest- 
nut at  9  A.  M. 

By  the  train  just  mentioned,  Media  is 
reached,  where,  by  calling  on  Isaac  Halde- 
man,  Friends  will  be  conveyed  to  the  meet- 
ing house  about  a  mile  out  of  town. 

By  same  train  at  Glen  Riddle  Station,  by 
addressing  Reese  Heacock,  Lima  P.  O.,  Dei. 
county,  Pa.,  Friends  will  be  met  and  con- 
veyed to  Middletown  Meeting.      J.  M.  T. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  17,  1875, 

New  York  Yearly  Meeting. — The  ex- 
tracts from  the  minutes  of  the  late  New  York 
Yearly  Meeting  have  been  kindly  furnished 
us,  from  which  we  make  the  following  selec- 
tions : 

"  In  men's  branch  all  the  Representatives, 
except  two,  were  present.  Two  were  absent 
from  women's  branch ;  a  reason  was  offered 
for  the  absence  of  one. 

"  There  were  in  attendance  from  other 
Yearly  Meetings,  with  minutes,  Elizabeth 
Matthews,  a  minister,  and  her  companion,  E. 
Ellen  Riley,  from  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  ; 
John  and  Mary  Haines,  also  companions  of 
E.  M.,  from  Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  New 
Jersey ;  Perry  John  and  Rachel  C.  Rogers, 
ministers,  Margaret  Bancroft,  companion  to 
the  latter ;  Ann  Weaver,  a  minister,  and  her 
companions,  Mary  A.  Cox  and  Thomas 
Mather;  Elizabeth  Paxson,  John  J.  White, 
Rhoda  O,  Lamb,  ministers,  Sarah  W.  Dough 
ton  companion  to  Rhoda  O.  Lamb;  Allen 
Flitcraft  and  Catharine  P.  Foulke,  ministers, 
ail  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting ;  Ben- 
jamin Renouf,  a  minister,  Caroline  S.  his  wife, 
and  Mary  V.  Frost,  elders,  from  Genesee 
Yearly  Meeting." 

"  A  minute  from    Scipio  Monthly  Meeting,  New  [ 


York,  was  produced,  expressive  of  unity,  with  a 
prospect  of  John  Searing,  a  minister,  and  Sarah  D. 
his  wife,  an  elder,  of  attending  this  Meeting.  The 
Meeting  was  informed  that  they  have  left  the  city, 
and  returned  home,  on  account  of  the  sudden  death 
of  his  brother. " 

The  "  Exercises  "  of  both  branches  as  col- 
lected by  committees  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, though  brief,  seem  to  embody  a  sum- 
mary of  the  proceedings  in  so  clear  and  con- 
cise a  manner  that  we  copy  them  entire : 

FROM  THE  MEN'S  BRANCH. 

"  Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
Charles  A.  Macy  arose  and  asked  to  be  excused 
from  further  service,  as  be  was  unable  to  sit  through 
the  meeting.  A  solemn  feeling  of  sympathy  settled 
over  the  meeting,  and  a  deep  sense  of  regret  was; 
felt,  that  one  who  had  been  so  faithful  and  efficient 
in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  station  as 
Clerk  should  be  obliged  to  retire  therefrom  on  ac- 
count of  ill-health. 

"Epistles  were  read  from  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, Ohio,  Indiana  and  Genesee  Yearly  Meetings, 
containing  many  words  of  comfort  and  encourage- 
ment. From  the  earnest  expression  which  they 
called  forth,  it  was  manifest  that  they  soared  above 
dogmas  and  creeds,  and  the  things  that  hold  usto 
sectarian  organizations,  but  instead  thereof  pointed 
to  the  practical  results,  of  a  Christian  life.  The 
same  spirit  that  animated  the  lives  of  those  who 
rose  early  in  the  history  of  our  religious  Society, 
continued  to  manifest  itself.  If  we  are  faithful  to 
that  Divine  light  and  truth  which  is  presented  to  us, 
ever  the  same,  pure  Christianity  will  never  die,  but 
live  through  all  time. 

"  The  subject  of  intemperance  was  feelingly  dwelt 
upon  ;  its  evils  are  wide-spread,  causing  a  great  de- 
gree of  sorrow  and  suffering  to  the  human  family: 
it  destroys  the  phjsical  powers,  blights  the  moral 
perceptions,  and  dims  that  Divine  light  in  the  soul 
that  dawns  upon  it  from  the  Source  of  infinite  good- 
ness, wisdom  and  truth. 

u  A  feeling  cf  satisfaction  spread  over  the  meet- 
ing, that  the  answers  showed  so  clear  a  record  from 
intemperance.  We  were  enjoined  to  continued  dil- 
igence within  our  borders;  and,  not  asking  who  is 
my  brother?  go  out  to  others  who  are  laboring 
zealously  to  elevate  the  condition  of  humanity,  and 
give  them  our  assistance  and  encouragement,  show- 
ing to  the  world  our  belief  in  the  universal  1  father- 
hood of  God,  and  brotherhood  of  man.'  A  deep 
concern  was  expressed  in  regard  to  the  use  of  to- 
bacco. It  is  a  habit  involving  not  only  a  great  ex- 
pense to  the  individual,  but  the  moml  effects  upon 
both  young  and  old,  far  outweigh  all  pecuniary  con- 
siderations. Let  us  be  careful,  in  whatever  we  eat 
or  drink,  in  all  our  thoughts,  words  and  deeds,  in 
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the  doing  of  these,  that  we  do  them  to  the  glory  of 
God 

"  That  the  civilized  world  is  so  largely  engaged 
in  the  subject  of  arbitration,  is  a  very  encouraging 
evidence  that  the  testimony  which  our  Society  has 
so  faithfully  borne  against  war,  has  not  been  borne 
in  vain,  but  is  still  going  forth,  teaching  the  sacred- 
ness  of  human  life,  our  love  to  God,  the  great  and 
just  Judge,  and  our  obligations  to  our  fellow-men. 

"During  the  reading  of  the  Queries,  the  import- 
ance of  sustaining  the  meetings  of  our  Society  was 
dwelt  upon,  and  we  were  encouraged  to  attend 
closely  to  this  important  duty.  It  was  affection- 
ately advised  to  frequently  gather  the  children  in 
the  home,  in  the  beautiful  and  silent  communion  of 
love,  thereby  cultivating  a  desire  for  association, 
and  that  they  might  the  more  readily  hear  the  lan- 
guage often  extended  to  their  young  minds.* 

"  The  meeting  entered  into  a  deep  exercise  over 
the  extravagance  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and 
the  great  necessity  of  our  testimony  in  regard  to 
plainness  and  simplicity — the  very  foundation  of 
society  being  affected  by  it.  The  marriage  relation 
in  many  instances  is  not  entered  upon,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  demands  made  that  cannot  be  sup- 
ported, and  hence  many  are  led  into  an  unnatural 
course  of  life,  detrimental  alike  to  the  individual 
and  society. 

"  The  Indian  report  gave  unmistakeable  evidence 
of  encouragement  in  the  work  being  done  for  that 
much-oppressed  and  wronged  race.  While  there  is 
much  in  their  rude  and  demoralized  habits  of  life 
to  counteract  the  civilizing  efforts  being  made  for 
them,  our  hope  is  in  their  rising  generation^  and  if 
we  continue  to  labor  patiently,  and  faint  not,  we 
shall  reap,  in  due  season,  an  abundant  harvest. 

u  The  business  of  this  meeting  being  now  con- 
cluded, we  have  thankfully  to  acknowledge,  that 
we  have  been  favored,  we  believe,  under  the  Divine 
blessing,  to  move  forward  in  the  interesting  subjects 
that  have  claimed  our  attention,  in  a  spirit  of  har- 
mony and  love,  under  a  feeling  of  which,  we  affec- 
tionately take  leave  of  each  other,  to  meet  again  at 
the  usual  time  next  year,  if  the  Lord  permit. 

"Nathaniel  S.  Merritt,  Clerk." 

FROM  WOMEN'S  BRANCH. 
liTo  our  Subordinate  Meetings  and  Absent  Members  : 

EXERCISES  OP  THE  MEETING. 

"  Dear  Sisters, — Believing  that  the  fountain  of  Di- 
vine Life  loses  nothing  of  its  fulness  or  its  vivifying 
power  by  being  poured  from  vessel  to  vessel,  but 
that  it  ever  '  operates  unspent,'  however  widely  it 
is  diffused,  we  have  striven,  as  they  have  been  dis- 
pensed to  us,  to  gather  and  transmit  to  you  some 
draughts  of  its  living  water,  that  you  also  may  be 
refreshed  to  the  renewing  of  your  souls. 

*  i:  Fear  not,  little  flock,  for  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleas- 
ure to  give  you  the  kingdom." 


4  Our  meeting  has  not  been  large,  but  the  feet  of 
many  Gospel  messengers  have  been  turned  toward 
us  ;  and  from  the  depths  of  their  rich  and  varied 
experience,  we  have  gathered  fresh  stores  of  coun- 
sel and  encouragement. 

"  We  have  been  made  to  feel  that  our  loving 
Father,  as  of  old,  cares  for  the  lambs  of  His  Hock, 
and  bears  them  in  His  bosom  ;  and  though  ihey 
may  stray  far  and  wide  upon  ihe  barren  mountains, 
He  is  ever  ready  k  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  is 
lost.' 

"  We  have  been  exhorted  to  rally  to  the  standard 
of  our  ancient  faith,  and  have  been  reminded  that 
it  was  only  by  keeping  a  single  eye  to  the  Inner 
Light,  as  proclaimed  by  George  Fox,  that  our  early 
predecessors  cleaved  the  way  for  us,  and  by  atten- 
tion to  which,  aloLe,  we  can  build  our  house  upon 
the  Rock  which  the  storms  and  tempests  of  outward 
circumstances  cannot  overthrow. 

"The  necessity  of  the  attendance  of  our  religious 
meetings  was  feelingly  adverted  to,  as  it  is  in  this 
way  we  must  expect  to  realize  the  fulfillment  of 
the  Divine  promise  that  '  they  that  wait  upon  the 
Lord  shall  renew  their  s  rength.'  * 

"  Mothers  have  been  affectionately  advised  early 
to  accustom  their  children  to  sit  with  them  in  these 
meetings,  in  the  belief  that  the  weight  which  rests 
upon  the  spirit  of  the  parent,  will  be  felt  by  the 
child,  even  in  its  earlie st  years,  and  that,  stimulate d 
by  a  consistent  oxample,  it  will,  in  the  end,  be  in- 
cited to  faithfulness,  not  only  in  this  important 
duty,  but  in  the  maintenance  of  all  our  testimonies. 
Thus,  our  children  will  indeed  '  arise  and  call  us 
blessed,'  and  learn  '  to  follow  us,  even  as  we  follow 
Christ.' 

"We  have  also  been  warned  against  cultivating  a 
taste  for  the  pernicious  reading  of  the  day,  and 
especially  that  which  tends  to  rationalism,  and  in 
this  specious  guise  would  sap  the  very  foundation 
of  our  faith. 

"  As  -women,  we  have  also  been  appealed  to  in 
great  tenderness  and  earnestness,  to  use,  in  our 
peculiar  sphere,  the  influence  delegated  to  01  as  a 
sacred  trust  by  our  Heavenly  Father,  not  only  in 
sealing  first  impressions  upon  the  Infant  minds  of 
our  children,  but  in  training  them  to  avoid  the 
many  evils  which  beset  their  path  through  life  ; 
especially  against  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor* 
and  the  pernicious  use  of  tobacco,  that  we  may  be 
ever  found  guiding  and  aiding  our  brothers  in  the 
path  of  purity. 

"  We  have  also  been  exhorted  to  a  more  faithful 
maintenance  of  our  testimony  against  a  hireling 
ministry,  lest  by  a  want  of  watchfulness  Itl  increase 
may  yet  endanger  our  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

"  Those  about  to  enter  upon  the  Mend  relation 
of  marriage,  have  been  entreated  not  to  prove  recre- 
ant to  our  testimonies  in  this  respect,  but  to  adhere 
to  our  own  truthful  and  beautiful  form,  believing 
that  no  rite  cau  be  nioro  binding  or  impressive 
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than  the  simple  and  solemn  ceremony  enjoined  by 
our  discipline. 

"  It  is  believed  that  many  young  men  are  deterred 
from  entering  upon  this  holy  relation,  from  an  in- 
ability to  meet  the  demands  incident  to  the  present 
extravagant  mode  of  living.  Our  young  sisters  have 
been  admonished  to  moderate  their  desires,  that 
they  may  lighten,  rather  than  increase,  the  pecuniary 
burdens  resting  upon  their  fathers,  husbands  and 
brothers. 

"  Finally,  dear  sisters,  it  seems  that  every  subject 
has  been  touched  upon  that  belongs  to  life's  jour- 
ney. 

"The  showers  of  love  have  been  so  abundant 
that  our  cup  has  been  filled  to  overflowing,  and  we 
have  been  made  to  feel  that  if  we  are  not  saved,  the 
fault  will  be  our  own. 

I*  Let  us,  therefore,  not  be  discouraged,  but  ani- 
mated by  the  renewed  evidence  of  our  Heavenly 
Father's  love,  cheerfully  take  the  portion  of  labor 
assigned  us,  realizing  that  it  is  spiritually,  as  well 
as  outwardly,  by  the  sweat  of  our  brow  that  we 
must  eat  our  bread. 

"On  behalf  of  the  meeting. 


Information. — The  subject  of  appointing 
a  suitable  person  in  this  meeting  to  receive  and 
distribute  funds,  from  whatever  source  they 
may  come,  donated  for  the  relief  of  Friends 
and  others  in  sympathy  with  Friends  that  are 
suffering  from  the  ravages  of  grasshoppers  in 
the  States  West  being  considered  in  this 
meeting,  it  was  concluded  to  appoint  Bordan 
Stanton,  of  New  Sharon,  Mahaska  county, 
Iowa,  for  that  station. 

Taken  from   the  Minutes   of  Marietta 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  Marshall 
county,  Iowa,  held  Sixth  month  19th,  1875. 
Signed  by 

Nathan  Edsall, 

Clerk 

DIED. 

HAWLEY. — On  the  22d  of  Second  month,  1875, 
Benjamin  Hawley,  aged  84  years  and  seven  months. 

HUNT.— On  the  12th  of  Sixth  month,  1875,  Re- 
becca Hunt,  in  the  92d  year  of  her  age.  She  could 
recollect  the  time  when  the  State  of  Ohio  was  an 
unbroken  wilderness. 

G  ARRETSON. — On  the  evening  of  the  30th  of 
Fifth  month,  1875,  after  a  lingering  sickness,  Maria 
Garretson,  formerly  a  resident  of  York  county,  Pa., 
in  the  78th  year  of  her  age. 

The  above  Friends  were  all  members  of  Salem 
Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio. 

MOORE. — At  his  residence,  near  Fallston  Harford 


county,  Md.,  on  the  25th  of  Sixth  month,  1875,  Ben- 
jamin P.  Moore,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age;  Elder 
of  Little  Falls  Monthly  Meeting. 

After  a  long  and  useful  life,  our  valued  friend  has 
passed  from  time  and  its  changes,  and  entered  upon 
the  realities  of  eternal  life.  In  the  prime  of  early 
manhood,  his  vigorous  mind  yielded  to  the  convic- 
tions of  truth,  and  religious  principle  became  the 
governing  influence  of  his  life.  Thus,  be  was  qual- 
ified for  usefulness  in  the  community,  and  in  the 
Society  of  Friends,  in  which  he  was  for  many  years 
an  earnest  and  efficient  laborer. 

Though  of  latter  time  he  was  much  confined  to 
the  house  from  impaired  health,  he  continued  to  ex- 
ercise an  influence  for  good  among  his  friends  and 
neighbors. 

In  his  deportment  he  was  a  Christian  gentleman, 
and  his  home,  was  noted  for  kindness  and  hospital- 
ity extended  to  all  classes.  His  strong  faith  and 
trust  in  Divine  love  and  power,  enabled  him  to  en- 
dure his  severe  and  protracted  illness  with  unfail- 
ing patience  and  resignation,  and  to  exclaim,  even 
in  times  of  greatest  suffering,  "Bless  the  Lord,  0 
my  soul!  and  all  that  is  within  me  bless  His  holy 
name!" 

WHITE LY. — Fourth  month  22d,  1875,  in  Milton, 
Ind.,  Lydia  A.  Whitely,  in  the  81st  year  of  her  age  ; 
an  elder  of  Milford  Monthly  Meeting. 

WRIGHT.— Second  month  26th,  1875,  while  on  a 
visit  to  his  sister,  in  New  Holland,  Ind.,  Isaac  Wright, 
of  Indianapolis,  in  the  7lst  year  of  his  age. 

DIXON. — On  the  29th  of  Sixth  month,  1875, 
Mary  Dixon,  in  her  84th  year  ;  a  member  of  Wil- 
mington Monthly  Meeting. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
No.  56. 
(Continued  from  page  317.) 


IN  CORFU  AND  ONWARD  TO  NAPLES. 

The  morning  of  the  10th  of  Third  month, 
1875,  finds  our  steamer  anchored  in  front  of 
the  city  of  Corfu.  Coming  on  deck,  the  first 
view  of  the  city  is  both  striking  and  beauti- 
ful, and  a  closer  acquaintance  does  not  dis- 
appoint the  traveler.  We  are  soon  landed, 
and  are  escorted  by  a  rather  winding  way  to 
the  Hotel  St.  George,  where  good  rooms  and 
good  cheer  await  us.  My  own  apartment  is 
especially  charming,  looking  eastward  over 
the  blue,  calm  waters  of  the  harbor  to  the 
delicate-tinted,  snow  crowned  mountains  of 
Albania,  and  southward  to  the  huge  insulated 
rock,  with  its  summit  split  into  two  lofty 
peaks,  on  which  is  the  citadel.  The  ramparts 
and  bastions  of  the  fortress  mingle  with 
Nature's  own  craggy  fortifications,  and  are 
mantled  with  luxuriant  vegetation— cactuses, 
evergreens  and  wild  flowers. 

The  fortress  rock  has  a  castellated  summit 
at  either  end,  and  in  the  middle  is  a  plateau, 
planted  with  cypress  trees  and  other  vegeta- 
tion. The  Esplanade  occupies  the  space 
between  the  town  and  the  citadel,  and  is  laid 
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out  with  walks,  avenues  of  trees  and  a  broad, 
open  space.  On  its  northern  border  stands 
the  Palace  of  white  Maltese  stone,  ornamented 
with  a  colonnade  in  front,  and  flanked  by  the 
two  Gates  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George, 
through  each  of  which  we  get  a  charming 
picture  of  the  sea  and  mountains. 

The  Palace  was  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  British  Governors,  and  was  built  during 
the  administration  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland, 
to  whose  memory  a  little  circular  temple  is 
erected  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
esplanade.  The  good,  substantial  buildings, 
neat,  well-paved  streets,  fine  roads,  and  many 
other  improvements  in  this  island,  are  as- 
cribed to  British  influence  during  the  days 
when  the  Ionian  Islands  were  in  the  posses- 
sion of  England. 

Corfu  lay  in  the  pathway  of  the  Crusaders, 
and  in  the  middle  ages  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  princes  of  Anjou,  then  governing  Naples. 
But  in  the  year  1386  the  inhabitants,  feeling 
themselves  neglected  and  exposed  to  incur- 
sions of  the  Turks  and  the  Arabs,  besought 
the  protection  of  the  Republic  of  the  Seas, 
and  remained  under  Venetian  dominion  till 
the  year  1797,  when  the  French  Republic 
took  possession  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 

During  the  violent  political  changes  of  the 
next  seventeen  years,  they  experienced  many 
vicissitudes,  when,  in  1814,  they  were  surren- 
dered to  the  British.  According  to  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  1815,  the  islands  were  declared  to 
be  under  the  immediate  and  exclusive  pro- 
tection of  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  The 
cession  of  the  Ionian  Islands  to  Greece,  at 
their  own  request,  appears  to  be  an  evidence 
that  the  principle  of  moderation  and  justice, 
of  righteous  regard  on  the  part  of  rulers  to 
the  wishes  of  the  governed,  has  made  noble 
progress  in  the  earth  since  the  antique  times, 
when  the  possession  of  these  beautiful  isles 
was  the  prize  to  be  lost  or  won  by  bloody  war- 
fare. 

Our  first  walk  in  Corfu  gave  us  the  im- 
pression of  a  cleanly,  handsome  city,  most 
charmingly  situated,  and  of  a  vivacious, 
rather  pleasant-looking  people  with  dark 
complexions,  and  full,  brilliant  dark  eyes. 
The  women  are  particularly  pleasing,  being 
neat  and  tasteful  in  their  costume,  polite  and 
friendly  in  manner,  and  having  an  appear 
ance  of  cheerfulness  and  activity  truly  re- 
freshing. 

The  Albanian  red  cap,  fustianella,  em- 
broidered jacket  and  fur-tipped  shoes,  are 
very  frequent,  and  this  is  considered  the  dis- 
tinctive Greek  costume,  but  the  European 
dress  is  generally  worn  by  the  men,  being 
evidently  better  fitted  for  the  labors  of  civil- 
ized life.  My  friend  complains  that  mankind 
are  becoming  unpicturesque,  and  will  soon  all 


dress  alike.  French  fashions  are  certainly 
penetrating  the  Orient,  and  are  invading  the  - 
islands  of  the  sea.  But  I  take  comfort  in  the 
belief,  that  even  this  indicates  that  the  higher 
civilization  of  the  Western  countries  of  Europe 
is  peacefully  and  righteously  dispelling  the 
strange  cloud  of  superstition  and  of  oppression 
which  has  so  long  rested  on  the  sunny  lands 
where  civilization  had  its  origin. 

The  new  crusaders  go  not  to  spoil,  to  slay 
and  to  ravage,  but  to  build  the  school-house 
and  to  gather  in  the  little  neglected  ones;  to 
heal  the  sick  ;  to  teach  agriculture  and  the 
arts ;  to  build  railways  and  dig  canals,  and 
to  stretch  the  magic  wires  from  realm  to 
realm.  I  have  often  heard  it  remarked  that 
the  West  owes  all  things  to  the  East— all 
ideas  of  religion,  of  law,  of  science — and  that 
now  it  is  but  fitting  and  just  that  enlightened 
Christian  nations  should  bear  some  of  the 
ripened  sheaves  which  have  sprung  from  the 
good  seed  from  the  Orient  back,  to  bless  the 
primal  lands.  We  pass  a  Greek  church,  and 
observe  the  door  is  opened,  and  so  enter  with 
others,  when  we  find  ourselves  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  "  St.  Spiridion."  He  is  accounted 
the  patron  saint  of  Corfu,  and  here  his 
mummied  body  is  preserved  in  a  richly- orna- 
mented case  of  silver.  I  am  informed  that 
the  annual  offerings  at  this  shrine  amount  to 
a  considerable  sum,  and  can  well  believe  it, 
seeing  the  affectionate  devotion  with  which 
the  people  approach  the  sarcophagus  and  kiss 
the  beautiful  pictures  of  his  holy  deeds  which 
adorn  the  lid  and  sides.  Here  he  seems  to 
be  raising  the  dead,  here  healing  the  sick, 
and  again,  blessing  a  prince,  who,  clad  in 
glorious  robes,  kneels  before  him. 

The  pictures  are  of  porcelain,  I  think,  and 
are  certainly  fine  specimens  of  the  ceramic 
art.  Behind  the  burial-case  is  an  arched  re- 
cess, adorned  with  a  life  size  picture  of  Spir- 
idion. The  gentle  and  noble  face  is  upturned, 
as  if  seeking  heavenly  light  and  guidance, 
and  a  circlet  of  gold  surrounds  it,  while  his 
pictured  body  is  clad  in  a  profusely-decorated 
robe  of  beaten  gold.  No  statues  are  allowed 
in  the  Greek  churches,  but  the  sacred  pict- 
ures are  frequently  adorned  with  garment* 
of  gold  and  with  rich  jewels.  Three  times  a 
year  the  body  of  the  Saint  is  carried  in 
procession  around  the  esplanade,  followed  by 
the  Greek  clergy  and  all  the  native  author- 
ities. The  sick  are  brought  out  and  laid  where 
the  body  mav  be  carried  over  them,  hoping 
that  its  influence  may  heal  their  infirmities. 
As  we  stood  by  the  burial  case  trying  to  ex- 
amine the  pictures  upon  it  by  the  dim  light* 
one  of  the  officials  of  the  church  came  up, 
lighted  a  taper,  and  showed  us  each  one  ot 
them  in  turn,  very  kindly.  Then  he  asked 
if  we  would  like  to  see  the  body,  with  the 
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votive  jewels,  which  were  also  in  the  silver 
case.  We  assented,  but  the  key  was  not  at 
hand,  and  the  guardian  invites  us  to  come  to- 
morrow, when  the  case  will  be  opened. 

Spiridion  was  bishop  of  a  See  in  Cyprus, 
and  was  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Council  of 
Nice,  A.  D.  325.  His  life  was  adorned  with 
many  good  deeds,  and  after  his  death  his  em- 
balmed body  was  believed  to  have  wrought 
many  miracles.  The  cause  and  manner  of 
its  conveyance  to  Corfu  is  not  definitely 
known,  as  the  accounts  are  various  and  con- 
tradictory. 

One  of  the  mythic  legends  of  Spiridion  I 
tiave  seen  beautifully  embalmed  in  verse.* 

It  is  an  extravagant  story  to  tell  incredu- 
lous Anglo  Saxons,  but  far  less  marvelous 
than  a  thousand  of  the  legends  of  the  Greek 
C!hurch.f 

A  walk  through  the  markets  gave  an  op- 
portunity to  see  some  of  the  beautifully- 
tinted  fishes  which  abound  in  these  seas,  and 
which  furnish  much  of  the  food  of  the  peo- 
ple. Here  is  the  terrific-looking  octopos,  or 
•cuttle-fish,  with  his  long,  sucker  armed,  snake- 
like rays,  taken  captive,  hanged  up  by  his 
neck,  ignominiously  exposed  to  the  public 
gaze.  The  hungry  natives  will  eat  him,  and 
even  now  the  fat  is  boiling  in  a  pan  in  the 
little  shop  hard  by,  which  is  to  fry  him 
brown. 

There  are  piles  of  dried  sepia  offered  for 
sale,  which  look  far  from  tempting  to  occiden- 
tal eyes.  Yonder  is  another  tray  of  dried 
sea  things,  which  have  the  look  of  sea-cucum- 
faera  (Holothuria),  and  a  basket  of  brilliant 
purple  sea-urchins  (Echinus),  which  a  man  is 
opening  and  evidently  preparing  for  food. 
He  takes  off  the  upper  part  of  the  shell,  which 
contains  the  curious,  valve  like  mouth,  scoops 
out  the  digestive  and  reproductive  apparatus, 
exposing  the  red,  muscular  pjrt  of  the  crea- 
ture, which  forms  a  star  in  the  bottom  of  the 
shell.  Then  there  are  various  familiar-look- 
ing little  bivalves  (muscles  and  cockles),  such 
as  are  common  on  our  own  shores,  awaiting 
purchasers,  and  among  them  we  recognize  the 
oyster,  so  great  a  favorite  on  the  well-laden 
tables  of  our  own  land. 

And  now  we  pass  through  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  market,  and  admire  the  giant  cau- 
liflowers, the  delicate,  crisp  salads  and  rad- 
ishes, the  fresh  oranges  adorned  with  their 
leaves,  the  figs  strung  upon  rushes,  the  semi- 
transparent  raisins,  and  the  wealth  of  nuts, 
displayed. 

Wandering  along  the  ancient  streets,  nu- 
merous evidences  of  Venetian  dominion  are 


*In  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  several  years  ago. 
f  At  the  request  of  our  European  Correspondent, 
we  print  the  legend  in  our  poetry  column. 


to  be  observed,  and  the  lion  of  St.  Mark  yet 
adorns  many  of  the  old  buildings.  Money- 
changers, with  their  little  tables,  sit  in  the 
public  ways,  after  the  oriental  fashion,  and 
will,  if  we  desire,  give  us  Greek  or  Italian 
paper  money  for  our  gold.  This  is  a  desir- 
able change,  as  a  paper  franc  will  buy  as 
much  as  a  silver  one,  and  a  twenty-franc  note 
pays  a  hotel  bill  just  as  well  as  a  gold  Napo- 
leon, while  gold  is  at  eight  per  cent,  pre- 
mium. 

In  company  with  our  fellow-travelers,  we 
spent  an  afternoon  most  pleasantly  driving 
westward  from  the  city  on  the  fine  highway 
called  the  Santa  Decca  road.  Gardens,  cul- 
tivated fields,  groves  of  .oranges,  lemons  and 
of  fig-trees — everything  which  a  semi-tropical 
clime  and  a  most  fertile  soil  can  develop — 
has  enriched  this  favored  isle ;  while  flowers 
of  great  beauty  are  crowding  every  available 
space  with  their  gracious  presence. 

'Noble  anemones,  only  less  splendid  than 
those  of  Attica,  a  wealth  of  crimson-tipped 
daisies,  a  fine  dwarf  iris,  crocuses  in  profu- 
sion, fragrant  violets,  hedges  of  rose-trees,  in 
full  bloom,  and  a  host  of  unfamiliar  children 
of  Flora,  smile  gaily  at  us  as  we  speed  by 
them.  Pretty  little  boys  and  girls  run  after 
us  with  handsome,  tiny  bouquets,  which  they 
hope  to  sell,  and  very  soon  we  are  decked 
with  clusters  of  the  flowers  of  Corfu. 

And  now  we  begin  to  mount  the  hills,  and 
the  view  of  the  Albanian  mountains,  of  the 
radiant  seas,  and  of  the  hills  and  dales  of 
this  fair  island,  becomes  of  surpassing  beauty 
and  interest.  Olive-trees,  not  the  gnarled 
and  stunted  little  creatures  so  often  seen,  but 
great,  majestic  forest  kings,  are  richly  laden 
with  the  dark,  ripened  fruit.  It  is  said  that 
the  crop  of  olives  this  season  is  so  great  in 
Corfu  that  the  people  find  it  impossible  to 
gather  them  all,  and  they  are  falling  to  waste 
on  the  hillsides.  But  a  great  number  of 
women  and  children  are  out  to-day  harvestng 
them,  and  the  varied  and  graceful  costumes, 
the  healthy,  happy,  smiling  faces,  make  pretty 
pictures  by  the  wayside.  The  steep  hills  are 
terraced,  and  planted  with  vines,  among  which 
men  are  at  work  with  the  mattock  loosening 
the  soil,  and  heaping  it  in  such  a  way  that 
the  rain  is  detained  and  forced  to  sink  down 
to  the  roots  of  the  vines.  The  priming-knife 
is  busy,  too,  and  every  shoot  is  lopped  off, 
leaving  the  hea^y,  gnarled  stem,  not  over  two 
feet  high,  to  renew  itself  as  best  it  may.  Tall, 
columnar  cypress-tree3  give  an  agreeable  va- 
riety to  the  scene,  waving  gracefully  when  the 
strong  breeze  sweeps  by  them.  • 

At  a  little  village,  called,  I  think,  Pillika, 
our  carriages  stop,  and  we  climb  to  the  heights 
above  and  have  a  general,  comprehensive  view 
of  the  island  of  Corfu. 
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"Spread  like  a  shield  upon  the  dark-blue  sea." 

It  is  about  forty  miles  in  its  greatest 
extent,  and  varies  in  breadth  from  seven- 
teen to  two  miles,  and  has  a  very  irregular 
outline  and  surface.  To  the  northward 
is  a  group  of  mountains,  called  St.  Salvador, 
which  rise  to  a  height  of  from  3,000 
to  4,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  here, 
we  learn,  has  been  discovered  a  quarry  of 
fine  marble. 

It  is  a  delightful  experience  to  stand  aloft 
this  glorious  day  and  see  how  very  fair  the 
earth  and  sea,  and  overarching  dome  of  sky 
can  be  in  this  beautiful  place,  but  I  must  not 
weary  the  reader  with  tedious  description. 

We  descend  from  the  rocky  summit  of  the 
isle,  resume  our  carriages  and  are  driven 
rapidly  homeward  along  the  descending  way 
which  zigzags  scientifically  to  the  plain,  and 
are  soon  again  in  the  city  and  at  our  hotel. 

The  next  day  (the  12th)  we  drive  to  the 
point  called  the  One-gun  Battery,  where,  it 
is  said,  all  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  city 
assemble  on  fine  evenings.  The  battery  is 
erected  op  an  abrupt  precipice,  overhanging 
the  sea,  which  is  here  admitted  by  a  strait 
into  a  little  lake.  "  In  the  centre  of  this  strait " 
I  read,  "  is  one  of  the  islands  which  claims  to 
be  what  is  called  the  'Sail  of  Ulysses,'  in  al- 
lusion to  the  galley  which,  on  her  return 
from  having  conveyed  Ulysses  to  Ithaca,  was 
overtaken  by  the  vengeance  of  Neptune,  and 
petrified  within  sight  of  the  port." 

"  Swift  as  the  swallow  sweeps  the  liquid  way, 
The  winged  pinnace  shot  along  the  sea; 
The  God  arrests  her  with  a  sudden  stroke, 
And  roots  her  dovn  on  everlasting  rock." 

On  the  morrow  arrives  the  Austrian  Lloyd 
steamer,  America,  which  is  to  bear  us  across 
the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic  to  Brindisi,  in 
Italy,  and  away  we  go  at  eventide  northward 
past 

"  The  thunder  cliffs  of  fear, 
The  Acro-ceraunian  mountains  of  old  fame," 

past  the  island  heights  of  St.  Salvador,  and 
into  the  rolling  sea  again. 

The  next  morning  finds  us  anchored  in 
front  of  Brindisi,  the  ancient  Brundusium, 
the  place  where  Virgil  died,  B.  C.  19,  where 
we  land,  present  ourselves  to  pleasant  custom- 
house officers,  and  are  made  cordially  wel- 
come to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  A  friend 
points  out  to  me  the  house  where  Virgil  died, 
and  a  memorial  pillar  erected  to  the  poet's 
fame ;  but  we  have  no  time  to  linger,  for  the 
train  to  Naples  is  nearly  ready,  and  we  speed 
away  up  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  It  is  a 
dull,  cloudy  day,  but  we  appreciate  that  we 
are  passing  through  a  fertile,  smiling  land  of 
vineyards,  olive-trees,  and  almond  plantations, 
all  bursting  into  snowy  bloom.  * 


Ever  and  anon  we  pass  by  village*,  town* 
and  cities,  almost  all  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  Italy,  pausing  near  mid-day  at  Bari,  a  sea- 
port, with  50,000  inhabitants.  Here  we  lunch 
hastily,  meditating  on  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
ancient  Barium  of  Apulia,  the  seat  of  one  of 
the  most  ancient  Christian  bishoprics  in  Italy, 
and  often  mentioned  in  mediaeval  story  as  the 
scene  of  conflicts  between  Saracens,  Greeks, 
Normans,  &c. 

Foggia,  the  most  northerly  point  on  the 
road,  is  reached  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  here  we  rest  half  an  hour.  We  are  now 
in  the  centre  of  the  great  Apulian  plain,  in 
which,  it  is  stated,  four  and  a  half  millions  of 
sheep  found  pasturage  at  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Owing  to  the  advance- 
ment of  agriculture,  the  number  has  now  de- 
creased to  less  than  half  a  million. 

Day  declines,  when  we  resume  our  journey, 
turning  now  to  the  southwest,  and  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  real  regret,  that  our  first  introduction 
to  the  Apennines,  is  by  the  dim  twilight  of  a» 
cloudy  day,  and  by  the  uncertain  light  of  a 
young  moon,  veiled  with  mist.  Over  bridg<  I 
and  through  tunnels  we  thunder  or  ward  and 
upward,  dimly  conscious  of  overhanging 
heights,  of  roaring  torrents,  and  of  abysmal 
depths. 

At  length,  between  stations  Ariano  ami 
Starza,  the  waters  shed  between  the  Tvrrln  - 
nian  sea,  and  the  Adriatic  is  passed,  and  we 
descend  through  tunnels,  and  along  river  val- 
leys, pausing  a  little  at  the  important  town  of 
Benevento,  the  Beneventum  of  the  ancieuta, 
once  a  station  on  the  Via  Appia.  The  road 
now  follows  the  left  bank  of  the  Calore,  bat 
the  clouds  have  grown  so  heavy  that  all  ob- 
servation ceases.  A  dreamy  interval  AD80<  -. 
from  which  we  are  aroused  about  10  o'clock 
by  the  cheerful  cry,  "Napoli."         S.  B. 

Third  month  14th,  1876. 


Weariness  can  snore  upon  the  flint, 
When  rusty  sloth  finds  the  downy  pillow  hard. 


People  have  generally  three  epochs  in 
their  confidence  in  man.  In  the  first  they 
believe  him  to  be  everything  that  is  good, 
and  they  are  lavish  with  their  friendship  and 
confidence.  In  the  next,  they  have  had  ex- 
perience, which  has  smitten  down  that  confi- 
dence, and  they  then  have  to  be  careful  not 
to  mistrust  every  one,  and  to  put  the  worst 
construction  upon  everything.  Later  in  life, 
they  learn  that  the  greater  number  of  meo 
have  much  more  good  in  them  than  bad,  and 
that  even  where  there  is  cause  to  blame,  there 
is  more  reason  to  pity  than  to  condemn  ;  *nd 
then  a  spirit  of  confidence  again  awakens 
within  them. 
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DE  SPIRIDIOXE  EPISCOPO. 

This  is  the  story  of  Spiridion, 

Bishop  of  Cyprus  by  the  grace  of  God, 

Told  by  Ruffmus  in  his  history. 

A  fair  and  stately  lady  was  Irene, 
Spiridion's  daughter,  and  in  all  the  isle 
Was  noue  so  proud ;  if  that  indeed  be  pride, 
The  haugbty  conscience  of  great  truthfulness, 
Which  makes  the  spirit  faithful  unto  death, 
And  martyrdom  itself  a  little  thing. 

There  came  a  stranger  to  Spiridion, 

A  wealthy  merchant  from  the  Syrian  land, 

Who,  greeting,  said:  "Good  father,  I  have  here 

A  golden  casket  filled  with  Roman  coin 

And  Eastern  gems  of  cost  uncountable. 

"Great  are  the  dangers  of  the  rocky  road, 

False  as  a  serpent  is  the  purple  sea, 

And  he  who  carries  wealth  in  foreign  lands 

Carries  his  death,  too  often,  near  his  heart, 

And  finds  life's  poison  where  he  hoped  to  find 

Against  its  pains  a  pleasant  antidote. 

I  pray  you,  keep  for  me  these  gems  in  trust, 

And  give  them  to  me  when  I  come  again." 

Spiridion  listened  with  a  friendly  smile, 
And  answered  thus  the  dark-browed  Syrian  : 

Here  is  a  better  guardian  of  gold, — 
My  daughter,  sir.    The  people  of  tbe  coast 
Are  wont  to  say  that,  if  she  broke  her  faith, 
Silver  and  gold  themselves  would  lose  their  shine. 
She  is  our  island's  trusty  treasurer." 
u  Then,"  said  the  Syrian,  "  she  shall  be  mine 
As  well  as  theirs," — and  saying  this  he  gave 
The  casket  with  the  jewels  to  her  hand. 

Right  earnestly  the  lady  answered  him, 

As  one  who  slowly  turns  some  curious  thought  : 

•"Sir,  you  have  called  this  treasure  life  and  death, 

Which  in  your  Eastern  lore,  as  I  have  read, 

Is  the  symbolic  phrase  of  Deity, 

And  the  most  potent  phrase  to  sway  the  world. 

With  life  to  death  I  '11  guard  the  gems  for  you, 

And  dead  or  living  give  them  back  again." 

Now  while  the  merchant  went  to  distant  Rome 

The  fair  Irene  died  a  sudden  death, 

And  all  the  land  went  mourning  for  the  maid, 

And  on  the  roads  and  in  the  palaces 

Was  one  long  wail  for  her  by  night  and  day. 

While  thus  they  grieved,  the  Syrian  came  again, 

And,  after  fit  delay,  in  proper  time 

Went  to  the  father,  to  Spiridion, 

Condoling  with  him  on  his  daughter's  death 

In  many  a  sad  and  gentle  Eastern  phrase, 

Deep  tinctured  with  a  strange  philosophy. 

Now  when  they  had  awhile  consumed  their  grief 
Outspoke  the  Bishop  :  "  Syrian,  it  is  well 
If  this  sad  death  be  not  more  sad  for  us, 
And  most  especially  more  sad  for  thee, 
Than  thou  hast  dreamed  of."    Here  he  checked  his 
speech, 

And  then,  as  if  in  utter  agony, 

Burst  forth  with — "  She  is  gone  I  and  all  thy  store, 
It  too  is  gone  :  she  only  upon  earth 
Knew  were  'twas  hidden, — and  she  trusted  none. 
O  God,  be  merciful !    What  shall  I  do?" 

Then  on  him  gravely  looked  the  Syrian 
With  grand,  calm  mien,  as  almost  pitying, 
And  said  :  "0  father,  can  this  be  thy  faith? 
Man  of  the  West,  how  little  didst  thou  know 
The  wondrous  nature  of  that  girl  now  dead. 


Hast  thou  ne'er  heard  that  they  who  once  become 
Faithful  to  death  are  masters  over  death  ? 
And  here  and  there  on  earth  a  woman  lives 
Whose  eyes  proclaim  the  mighty  victory  won. 
Give  me  thy  hand  and  lead  me  to  the  bier  : 
Thou  know'st  it  is  not  all  of  death  to  die." 

He  took  his  hand  and  led  him  to  the  bier, 
And  they  beheld  the  Beautiful  in  Death, 
The  perfect  loveliness  of  Grecian  form 
Inspired  by  Egypt's  solemn  mystery. 
A  single  pause  in  the  eternity, 
The  Present,  Past,  and  Future  all  in  one. 

Awhile  they  stood  and  gazed  upon  the  Dead, 

And  then  Spiridion  spoke,  as  one  inspired: 

"0  God  !  thou  wert  our  witness — make  it  known  !  " 

He  paused  in  solemn  awe,  for  at  the  word 

There  cams  ah  awful  sign.    The  dead  wh  te  hand 

Was  lifted,  and  Irene's  eyes  unclosed, 

Beaming  with  light  as  only  angels'  beam, 

And  from  the  cold  white  lips  there  came  a  voice  : 

" The  gems  lie  hidden  in  the  garden  wall. 

God  bless  thee,  father,  for  thy  constant  love  ! 

God  bless  thee,  Syrian,  for  thy  faith  in  me!  " 

This  is  the  story  of  Spiridion, 

And  of  his  daughter,  faithful  unto  death. 

— Atlantic  Monthly. 


From  the  Popular  Science  Monthly. 
APOPLEXY. 

BY  J.  B»  BLACK,   M.  D. 

If  there  is  any  one  disease  that  the  diligent 
brain-worker,  a  little  past  middle  life,  has 
reason  to  fear,  it  is  apoplexy.  Although 
statistical  evidence  is  wanting,  the  experience 
|  of  the  physician  confirms  the  popular  belief 
that  more  of  our  distinguished  men  are  car- 
ried off  by  this  disease,  or  by  one  of  its  sequels, 
paralysis,  than  by  any  other  cause.  The  in- 
fluences which  tend  to  produce  such  a  result, 
and  the  best  means  of  avoiding  them,  are  the 
objects  we  propose  briefly  to  discuss. 

A  middle  aged  physician  said  one  day  to 
the  writer:  "As  I  was  walking  down  the 
street  after  dinner  I  felt  a  shock  in  the  back 
of  my  head,  as  if  some  one  had  struck  me  ;  I 
have  not  felt  well  since.  I  fear  I  shall  die, 
just  as  all  my  ancestors  have,  of  paralysis. 
What  shall  I  do  ?"  The  answer  was,  "  Di- 
minish the  tension  on  the  blood-vessels,  and 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  tearing  them  in  a 
weak  place.,,  Now,  this  expresses  in  plain 
terms  the  exact  cause  of  apoplexy  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances  ;  and  it  is  one,  too, 
which  every  one  ha3  it  in  his  power  to  pre- 
vent. A  blood-vessel  of  the  brain,  from  causes 
which  will  presently  be  mentioned,  has  lost 
some  of  its  elastic  strength  ;  food  is  abundant, 
digestion  is  good;  blood  is  made  in  abundance, 
but  little  is  worked  off  by  exercise ;  the  ten- 
sion on  every  artery  and  vein  is  at  a  maximum 
rate  ;  the  even,  circuitous  flow  is  temporarily 
impeded  at  some  point,  throwing  a  dangerous 
pressure  on  another ;  the  vessel  which  has 
lost  its  elastic  strength  gives  way,  blood  is 
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poured  out,  a  clot  is  formed,  which,  by  its 
pressure  on  the  brain,  produces  complete  un- 
consciousness. This  is  the  apoplectic  stroke. 
It  will  be  perceived  that  there  are  two  lead- 
ing conditions  upon  which  the  production  of 
the  stroke  depends  :  a  lessened  strength  in  the 
vessel,  and  an  increased  tension  on  it. 

There  are  no  vessels  carrying  blood  to  and 
from  the  various  organs  of  the  body  which 
so  frequently  rupture  as  those  in  the  brain. 
The  causes  that  produce  this  result  are  the 
fatty  degeneracy  of  the  middle  arterial  coat 
of  the  cerebral  vessels,  whereby  their  elastic 
strength  is  much  impaired,  the  great  irregu- 
larity of  blood  distribution  to  the  contents  of 
the  cranium,  and  the  little  support  which  the 
pulpy  substance  of  the  brain  gives  to  the 
weakened  vessels  imbedded  in  it. 

The  forms  of  degeneracy  that  are  found  in 
the  arteries  of  the  brain  are  the  fatty  and  the 
calcareous.  The  microscope  has  made  some 
startling  revelations  on  this  fatty  decay.  The 
strong,  elastic  fibres  that  should  make  up  the 
substance  of  the  middle  arterial  coat,  are,  in 
places  here  and  there,  no  longer  to  be  seen, 
their  place  being  occupied  by  fatty  globules, 
which  have  very  little  resisting  power  to  a 
disturbing  force. 

The  chief  causes  which  produce  this  struc- 
tural change  are  the  habitual  use  of  ardent 
spirits  and  tobacco.  Every  one  is  aware  that 
the  leading  effects  of  these  agents  on  the  body 
are  such  as  show  that  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system  are  more  affected  than  any 
other ;  and  the  physician  also  knows  that, 
when  symptoms  of  disorder  arise  from  their 
use,  they  are  such  as  denote  that  the  nervous 
system  is  almost  alone  implicated.  Delirium 
tremens,  insomnia,  tremulous  hands,  and  ner- 
vous headaches  are  some  of  the  characteristic 
effects  of  the  habitual  use  of  stimulants  and 
narcotics. 

Ardent  spirits  also  tend  to  produce  an  over- 
fullness  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  and  to  affect 
the  functions  of  the  brain  in  a  manner  which 
strangely  blends  stupidity,  brightness  and  ex- 
hilaration. Effects  so  unnatural,  and  so  fre- 
quently ending  in  disease,  influence  injur- 
iously the  nutrition  of  the  nervous  centers. 
And  to  interfere  with  the  nutrition  of  any 
part  of  the  body  is  simply  to  impair  the  life 
and  power  of  its  structure.  The  evidences 
of  this  impairment  may  not  be  felt  immed- 
iately. In  fact,  the  evidences  of  impairment 
by  any  bad  habit  are  seldom  apparent  during 
the  prime  of  youthful  vigor.  But  the  mis- 
chief is  going  on  nevertheless,  and  the  organ 
upon  which  the  weight  of  infringement  falls 
will  be  the  one  that  will  first  manifest  signs 
of  disease,  and  through  which  death  will 
make  its  conquest  over  the  body. 

Besides  this  weakening  of  the  vessels  upon 


which  the  strong  impulse  of  blood  from  the 
heart  falls  at  the  rate  of  sixty  times  a  minute, 
and  the  very  little  external  support  such  de- 
fective vessels  receive  from  the  soft  and  pulpy 
brain,  there  is  another  source  of  danger  by  a 
break,  in  the  extraordinary  ebbs  and  tide*  of 
blood  to  which  the  contents  of  the  cranium 
are  subject.  During  sleep  the  brain  is  almost 
bloodless ;  its  substance  seems  to  shrink  into 
a  lifeless  mass ;  but  the  moment  that  wake- 
fulness occurs  it  swells  out,  gets  red,  its  ar- 
teries and  veins  becoming  distended  with  a 
great  tide  of  blood.  No  other  part  of  the 
body  is  subject  to  such  droughts  and  floods 
in  its  blood-circulation.  This  inequality  is  yet 
further  increased  by  severe  mind-labor.  The 
ardent  student  is  well  aware  that  deep  thought 
heats  the  head  and  cools  the  feet.  The  brain 
is  then  receiving  more  than  an  ordinary  sup- 
ply of  blood  and  the  feet  less. 

The  first  apoplectic  stroke,  as  a  rule,  is  not 
a  severe  one.  Sometimes  the  condition  of  the 
cerebral  circulation  is  simply  that  of  active 
congestion  ;  but  more  commonly  a  little  blood 
escapes  by  a  tiny  vent,  the  shock  to  the  sys- 
tem slows  and  enfeebles  the  action  of  the 
heart,  the  distention  of  the  ruptured 
thus  lessened,  the  escape  of  blood  ceases,  and 
Nature,  by  means  of  a  slight  iufi  immation, 
heals  the  part  torn,  and  in  due  time  removes 
the  blood-clot  by  absorption. 

Those  who  have  a  family  tendency  to  apo- 
plexy and  are  desirous  to  escape  it,  will,  of 
course,  avoid  all  the  causes  above  referred  to, 
especially  those  which  tend  to  destroy  the 
elasticity  and  strength  of  the  b!o:)d-cdiannels 
in  the  brain,  or,  in  other  words,  to  weaken 
the  structure  and  life  of  those  parts.  Bat 
suppose,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  that  the  very 
sort  of  life  has  been  led  and  the  very  habits 
indulged  in  which  are  most  likely  t<>  produce 
a  weakness  and  fragility  in  the  coats  of  the 
vessels  of  the  brain.  What  is  to  be  done  ? 
Clearly  to  diminish  and  keep  the  tension  on 
these  vesse's  by  the  blood  at  a  low  ratr  <///  the 
time.  As  remarked  at  the  commencement  of 
this  article,  this  is  fully  in  our  power  by  cut- 
ting off  the  supplies.  A  prudent  fire  engiueer, 
when  his  water-hose  are  old  and  weak,  would 
not  try  to  force  as  much  water  as  he  eoul  1 
into  them.  No ;  to  prevent  a  rupture  he 
would  work  them  at  a  low  pressure.  But 
men  seldom  think  of  carrying  out  the  same 
simple  mechanical  principle  when  thero  i< 
reason  to  believe  that  the  vessels  of  the  brain 
are  getting  weak  and  brittle.  They  eat  and 
drink  just  as  much  as  they  feel  inclined  to, 
and  sometimes  a  little  more.  With  a  good 
digestion,  nearlv  all  they  consume  is  con- 
verted into  blood,  to  the  yet  further  distention 
of  vessels  already  over-distended.  This  high- 
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pressure  style  of  living  produces  high  pres- 
sure results. 

A  not  uncommon  condition  of  the  arteries 
of  the  brain,  especially  at  its  base,  in  those 
far  advanced  in  years,  is  the  displacement  in 
places  of  the  middle  coat  by  lime  particles, 
which,  of  course,  renders  them  easily  torn 
So  far  as  knowa  this  condition  is  incurable, 
as  well  as  unpreventable.  It  is  one  of  the 
changes  of  structure  incident  to  very  old  age. 
The  only  measure  that  can  be  relied  upon  to 
prevent  a  rupture  under  such  conditions  is  to 
be  cautious  about  distending  them  with  blood. 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  great  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  prevention  when  the  vessels  of  the 
brain  are  weak  from  any  cause. 

To  effect  this,  certain  regulations  in  eating 
and  drinking  are  far  better  preventives  than 
any  medicine,  or  even  occasi  rial  bleedings. 
The  latter  method  is  particularly  unsafe. 
After  bleeding  from  the  arm,  Dew  blood  is 
often  made  more  rapidly  than  under  other 
circumstances,  and  so  may  became,  before  a 
person  is  well  aware  of  it,  very  abundant, 
with  a  dangerous  pressure  on  the  weak  ves- 
sels. The  subject  of  such  a  practice  is  very 
apt  to  rely  on  the  abstraction  of  blood  for 
safety,  and  take  no  care  otherwise  o;  himself. 
Besides,  he  has  no  accurate  means  of  know- 
ing when  the  pressure  of  the  blood  is  becom 
ing  dangerously  great.  The  periodical  bleed- 
ing from  piles  is  a  very  different  matter. 
They  often  act  as  a  safety  valve  to  the  high 
pressure  from  within,  and  regulate  themselves 
on  mechanical  principles.  Full-blooded  per- 
sons, past  middle  life,  and  with  a  predisposi- 
tion to  apoplexy,  should  never  try  to  remove 
such  a  safety-valve. 

As  soon  as  old  age  puts  a  decided  check  on 
the  amount  of  daily  exercise,  it  is  time  to  put 
a  decided  check  on  the  amount  of  food  daily 
consumed.  If  the  supply  of  new  matter  is 
greater  than  the  waste  of  the  old,  an  accum 
ulation  of  surplus  blood  must  be  the  result. 
The  principle  is  an  important  one,  yet  it  is 
little  known  and  less  practised.  Men  well 
past  middle  life,  who  do  not  exercise  half  as 
much  as  in  their  younger  years,  often  eat  as 
freely  of  highly-nutritious  food  as  they  ever 
did.  Such  a  course  is  very  dangerous.  The 
tension  on  the  vascular  system  must  not  be 
increased,  but  diminished,  if  the  risk  of  an 
apoplectic  stroke  would  be  avoided. 

The  kind  of  food  best  adapted  to  keep 
down  superfluous  blood  is  the  vegetable. 
Animal  food  makes  blood  with  dangerous 
rapidity,  nearly  all  its  substance  dissolving 
for  this  purpose  in  the  stomach.  Laboring- 
men,  however,  may  eat  of  animal  food  in 
moderation,  as  the  exercise  of  their  muscles 
wastes  their  substance  largely,  requiring  a 


good  deal  of  blood  to  make  up  for  the  wear. 

The  amount  of  vegetable  food  should  not 
be  so  great  as  in  middle  life.  The  true  rule 
is,  not  to  eat  to  entire  satiety.  Even  those 
of  younger  years  and  sedentary  habits  will  feel 
lighter  and  better  in  every  way  by  leaving 
the  table  a  little  hungry. 

All  strong  liquors  are  unsuited  to  those 
with  an  apoplectic  tendency.  One  of  their 
prominent  effects,  as  we  have  seen,  is  to  cause 
a  degeneration  in  the  coating  of  the  blood- 
vessels, and  another  is  to  move  more  blood 
than  ordinary  upon  the  brain. 


NOTICES. 

ALMANAC  FOR  1876. 

Ir  order  to  have  the  Almanac  issued  in  time  for 
the  fall  Yearly  Meetings,  it  wil!  be  necessary  that 
Friends  forward  at  once,  any  changes  in  times  or 
places  of  holding  Friends'  meetings,  any  change  in 
corres-pondents,  Circular  Meetings,  or  other  infor- 
mation for  insertion  therein,  directed  to  Friends' 
Book  Association,  706  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

Seventh  mo.  18th,  Schuylkill,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"  "       "     Woodstown,  N.  J.,  10J  A.  M. 

"  "       "      Perm's  Neck,  N.  J.,  3  P.  M. 

"  "  25rh,  Centredale,  Iowa,  3  P.  M. 

u  "       "     Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.,  10  A.  M. 

Eighth  mo.  1st,   Darby,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"  "  "      Upper  Greenwich,  10  A.M. 

"  "       "     Woodbury,  3  P.  M. 


ITEMS. 


Foreign  Postage. — On  the  1st  of  this  month  new 
rates  of  foreign  postage  went  into  effect.  We  have 
condensed  in  the  table  below  the  rates  upon  letters, 
postal  cards  and  newspapers  to  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  and  also  Egypt  and  Liberia: 

Letters      Postal        Registra-  Newspaper 
Countries,   per  %       Cards       tion  fee  on  Postage 
ounce.       each.  Letters.        per  4  oz. 

r~Cts.  Cts.  fits.  Cts. 

Austria   5  2  10  2 

Belgium   5  2  10  2 

Denmark   5  2  10  2 

Egypt   5  2  10  .2 

Prance   9  10  a 

Germany   5  2  10  2 

Gibraltar   8  10  4 

Great  Britain 

and  Ireland  5  2  10  2 

Greece   5  2  10  2 

Holland   5  2  10  2 

Italy   5  2  10  2 

Liberia   15  ..  10  4 

Moldavia   5  2  10  2 

Netherlands...  5  2  10  2 

Norway   5  2  10  2 

Poland   5  2  10  2 

Portugal   5  2  10  2 

Rus  ia   5  2  10  2 

Servia    5  2  10  2 

Spain   12  2  10  2 

Sweden   5  2  10  2 

Switzerland....  5  2  10  2 

Turkey   5  2  10  2 

Wallachia   5  2  10  2 

Prepayment  optional  in  every  case,  and  the  post- 
age above  given  carries  the  mail  matter  to  destina- 
tion. Postal  cards  are  not  available  for  France, 
Gibraltar  or  Liberia. — Public  Ledger. 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF 
WILLIAM  DORSEY. 
(Continued  from  page  323.) 

"Seventh  month  2ith,  1870. — Cape  May. 
I  attended  a  little  meeting  of  Friends  at  a 
cottage.  After  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  there, 
was  a  long  silence.  Then  I  arose  with  the 
language  of  Paul  as  expressive  of  a  truth,  in 
which,  no  doubt,  all  believed,  '  Other  founda- 
tion can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which 
is  Jesus  Christ.  Now  if  any  man  build  upon 
this  foundation,  gold,  silver,  precious  stones, 
wood,  hay,  stubble ;  every  man's  work  shall 
be  made  manifest :  for  the  day  shall  declare 
it,  because  it  shall  be  revealed  by  fire  ;  and 
the  fire  shall  try  every  man's  work,  of  what 
sort  it  is.  If  any  man's  work  abide  which 
he  has  built  thereupon,  he  shall  receive  a  re- 
ward. If  any  man's  work  shall  be  burned, 
he  shall  suffer  loss ;  but  he  himself  shall  be 
saved  ;  yet  so  as  by  fire.' 

"  I  said  that  there  are  many  professed 
Christians  building  upon  the  name  of  Christ, 
but  whose  building  will  not  stand  the  test  of 
fire.  We  find  the  proof  of  this  in  the  fact  that 
their  religion  does  not  bring  them  into  har- 
mony with  one  another  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
engages  them  in  conflict,  eaeh  judging  and 
condemning  each  other  for  differences  of  re- 
ligious theories.  Believers  in  Christ,  whose 
building  would  stand  the  fire,  must  assimilate. 
The  more  we  rest  upon  Christ  in  the  heart, 
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bringing  all  our  powers  into  subjection  to  His 
holy  spirit,  the  less  there  will  be  of  self-right- 
eousness. My  desire  was  that  we  might  all  be 
engaged  in  building  that  which  will  endure 
the  fire  and  bring  us  the  reward.  Jesus 
taught  this  in  His  sermon  on  the  Mount, 
when  He  said,  'He that  heareth  these  say- 
ings of  mine  and  dosth  them  is  like  the  man 
who  built  upon  the  rock,'  etc.,  1  and  he  that 
heareth  and  doeth  not  is  as  the  man  who  built 
upon  the  sand.'  I  endeavored  to  show  what 
I  most  emphatically  believe,  that  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  is  doing  the  will  of  God,  which  is 
even  the  same  as  the  precepts  of  Chritf. 

"  I  find  I  have  omitted  noting,  in  this 
poorly-kept  journal  of  a  busy  life,  a  delight- 
ful occurrence  which  took  place  a  few  weeks 
since.  My  daughter  invited  to  dinner  a 
party  of  our  dear  aged  women  Friends.  I 
stole  the  time  from  the  city  to  be  with  then). 
They  were  fine  spirits,  chastened  by  the 
Father's  hand,  1  redeemed  from  the  powers  of 
the  world,  resting  on  the  banks  of  the  river/ 
ready  for  the  call  to  the  brighter  shore,  yet  with 
hearts  to  enjoy  here  all  the  rich  blessings  of 
our  Father's  love.  There  were  eight  in  all, 
and  three  were  over  eighty.  At  each  plate 
at  table  was  placed  a  small  bouquet  of  rose- 
buds and  forget-me-nots  attached  to  a  card, 
with  the  name  of  the  receiver,  and  a  beauti- 
fully appropriate  inscription,  having  refer- 
ence to  the  character  of  each.    They,  as  well 
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as  we,  were  charmed  with  the  success  of  the 
design,  and  it  has  left  a  sweet  remembrance 
that  will  not  pass  away. 

"  I  have  j  ust  received  a  satisfactory  letter 
from  dear  B.  H.,  dated  Washington,  which 
states  everything  is  working  well  and  promptly 
there  with  regard  to  our  Friends  and  the  In- 
dians. I  have  received  interesting  letters 
from  my  dear  friend  S.  M.  Janney,  also,  from 
Edward  Painter  and  Albert  L.  Green.  All 
express  satisfaction  with  the  sacrifice  they 
have  made,  and  hope  to  do  good  in  their 
respective  positions.  May  He  who  has 
touched  their  hearts  with  His  inspiring  love, 
keep  them  as  in  the  hollow  of  His  holy  hand, 
and,  by  the  same  eternal  power,  draw  into  the 
bond  of  unison  the  hearts  of  His  poor  chil- 
dren, our  red  brethren.  May  the  power  of 
love  be  conspicuously  sh^wn  in  this  remark- 
able event  in  our  nation's  history. 

"  Ninth  month  2Wi. — Seventh-day  attended 
select  Yearly  Meeting  at  Richmond,  Indiana. 
A  pleasant  session.  In  the  evening  at  First- 
day  School  Conference.  It  was  well  attended, 
giving  evidence  of  a  lively  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  children  of  our  Society. 

"At  First  day  school  before  meeting.  About 
sixty  children,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
visitors.  I  was  deeply  interested  in  behold- 
ing the  engagement  of  mind  in  those  employed 
in  the  various  classes.  Bible  classes  for  the 
men  and  women,  including  the  aged  amongst 
them,  to  the  infant  classes.  One  spirit  seemed 
to  pervade  all.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
versing with  one  class  of  bright  boys  upon 
the  value  of  a  pure  and  holy  life,  which  they 
appeared  well  to  understand.  Told  them  of 
a  dear  child  of  thirteen  years,  who  was  dying 
of  consumption,  and  having  been  taught  to 
believe  that  she  was  a  sinner,  feared  she 
should  not  get  to  heaven.  One  night  she 
was  shown  in  a  vision  that  the  angels  of 
heaven  were  clothed  in  robes  of  spotless  white, 
and  that  her  garments  being  of  the  same 
character  she  should  enter  and  dwell  with 
them.  This  gave  her  great  joy,  and  dispelled 
the  gloomy  thoughts  engendered  by  improper 
teaching.  She  asked  forgiveness  for  every- 
thing that  she  had  done  wrong,  and  was  now 
an  humble  child  of  God,  and  numbered  daily 
her  blessings,  of  which  she  felt  very  unwor- 
thy. From  this  I  endeavored  to  show  that 
a  pure  life  was  acceptable  to  God,  and  in  the 
hour  of  death  gave  sweet  peace  to  the  soul. 
'  Toe  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God.' 

"From  school  to  meeting,  where  I  was 
bowed  at  the  throne  of  grace  in,  I  trust,  hum- 
ble supplication  to  our  Father  in  Heaven  for 
His  blessing  upon  us.  Several  communica- 
tions of  excellent  character  followed. 

"In  the  afternoon  at  3  o'clock  at  meeting 
again.  These  meetings  were  largely  attended 


by  our  own  and  Orthodox  Friends,  as  well 
as  people  of  other  denominations.  '  The  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus '  came  before  me.  I  arose 
with  this  text,  and  according  to  the  ability 
given  labored  for  the  cause  and  the  testimony, 
endeavoring  to  show  how  this,  rightly  under- 
stood, will  lead  from  all  sectarian  prejudices, 
and  clothing  the  mind  with  charity,  which  is 
the  love  of  God,  will  of  necessity  lead  all  who 
possess  the  Spirit  of  Christ  into  the  unity  of 
the  spirit  and  the  bond  of  peace,  putting  an 
end  to  all  contentions  amongst  professing 
Christians  if  they  are  truly  in  possession  of 
this  saving  power  of  Christ  within  them.  I 
was  led  to  comment  upon  the  extravagance 
in  the  erection  of  places  of  religious  worship, 
called  the  houses  of  God,  and  the  sale  of 
seats  therein  for  Mammon,  as  incompatible 
with  the  Gospel  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  and 
unworthy  His  disciples.  So  far  as  these  costly 
temples  which  are  throughout  the  land  are 
the  fruits  of  the  pride  and  ambition  of  man, 
they  are  an  abomination  in  the  Divine  sight. 
The  great  God  is  not  to  be  worshipped  with 
man's  hands.  No  temple  is  His  holy  place, 
but  the  temple  of  the  heart.  '  Where  is  the 
house  ye  would  build  unto  Me,  and  where  is 
the  place  of  My  rest,'  &c.  '  To  that  man  will 
I  look  who  is  of  a  humble  and  contrite  spirit 
and  that  trembles  at  My  word.' 

"I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  places  of 
worship  with  every  comfort  and  convenience 
that  is  really  necessary,  but  beyond  this,  the 
money  expended  may  find  a  better  use  in 
ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  suf- 
fering. Our  testimony  to  a  free  gospel  minis- 
try, and  to  the  usefulness  of  women  in  the 
ministry  of  Christ  was,  I  trust,  clearly  and 
thoroughly  upheld. 

"  This  meeting  was  one  of  deep  interest  to 
me,  and  I  humbly  trust  truth  reigned  and  all 
were  encouraged  to  seek  for  and  dwell  in  the 
one  great  Almighty  Power  which  is  the  alone 
source.  The  same  manifest  to  the  Jews  in  the 
flesh,  and  which  is  now  seeking  admittance 
into  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men — even 
Jesus  Christ  in  His  spiritual  appearance,  and 
whom  as  we  accept  Him,  being  cleansed  and 
purified  from  self,  knowing  self  nailed  to  the 
Cross,  dead  and  buried,  and  Christ  to  be  our 
resurrection  and  our  life,  rising  into  dominion, 
sanctifying  every  power  God  has  given  unto 
us,  we  shall  find  the  true  atonement  to  consist 
in  thus  being  made  at  one  with  God  through 
Christ. 

"Was  that  evening  introduced  at  a  friend's 
house  to  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Orthodox 
Meeting.  He  was  kind  and  cordial,  and  gave 
us  an  invitation  to  visit  Earlham  College,  of 
which  he  is  President.  In  the  evening  was 
at  a  religious  meeting  held  by  permission  at 
the  meetinghouse.    There  has  been  in  this 
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vicinity,  what  I  think,  may  in  reality  be 
called  a  religious  revival  of  no  ordinary 
character,  and  with  remarkable  results.  A 
I  number  of  our  Friends  and  others  have  been 
led  quietly  to  gather  at  each  others'  houses 
Fifth  and  First-day  evenings  for  the  purpose 
of  social,  religious  worship,  thus  maintaining 
the  great  testimony  of  approaching  God  in 
the  silence  of  all  flesh.  There  are  various 
other  meetings  amongst  those  of  other  denom- 
inations, but  which,  like  those  of  our  people, 
&re  open  to  all,  and,  I  believe,  all  are  alike 
useful.  They  harmonize  in  desiring  good  for 
all,  and  do  not  permit  difference  of  religious 
training  to  lead  into  conflict  of  opinions,  all 
agreeing  in  one  thing,  doing  good  to  the  poor 
and  the  outcast,  seeking  to  save  that  which 
i    was  lost. 

I  "  This  Yearly  Meeting,  held  at  Richmond, 
'  has  been  of  a  highly  interesting  character, 
i  I  Its  sessions  closed  on  Fifth-day.  We  concluded 
,  j  to  stay  over  First-day.  During  the  week  we 
,  |  visited,  Third-day  morning,  Earlham  College, 
i  where  we  were  kindly  received.  It  is  an  ex- 
,  |  cellent  institution,  I  doubt  not,  and  of  great 
3  value  amongst  the  Friends  who  control  it. 
s  The  same  day  attended  the  funeral  of  a  dear 
1  aged  friend,  who  met  her  death  by  being  pre- 
t  t?ipitated  into  a  cistern.  It  was  a  solemn 
time — my  soul  was  led  into  baptism  with  the 
f  sorrowing  children  and  grandchildren.  Her 
e  life  had  been  one  of  great  trial  and  affliction, 
e  and  now,  I  trust,  she  is  enjoying  her  good 
q  things. 

?.  "First-day,  although  the  day  of  the  great 
i- !  meeting  of  the  Orthodox  Friends,  it  being 
e  I  their  Yearly  Meeting,  our  meeting  was  largely 
1    attended,  and  it  was  a  solemn  and  interesting 

occasion.  One  Friend  opened  his  lips  in  pub- 
D  lie  testimony,  the  first  time,  with  the  beauti- 
1  ful  language  of  David,  '  Let  the  words  of  my 
e  mouth  and  the  meditations  of  my  heart,  be 
3  always  acceptable  in  Thy  sight,  O  Lord,  my 
e  strength  and  my  Redeemer ! ' 
I  "  I  was  led  to  relieve  my  mind  of  the  exer- 
i  cise  attending  it  with  much  satisfaction.  Amos 
1  Jones  also  had  an  opportunity  to  convey  his 
1  feelings  fully.  Several  other  communications, 
;  and  the  meeting  closed  well, 
r  "  In  the  evening  were  at  our  home  at  B. 
,  S's,  where  the  social  religious  meeting  was 
)  held.  The  parlors  were  filled.  It  was  a 
t  solemn  and  precious  opportunity,  after  which 
I    we  had  a  general  leave-taking  of  our  dear 

friends.  We  shall  not  soon  forget  Richmond 
i  and  the  many  warm,  sincere  hearts  that  there 
;    throb  in  unison  with  ours. 

j                                 (To  be  continued.) 
f.   —  

s  Most  of  the  shadows  that  cross  our  path 
I  through  life,  are  caused  by  our  standing  in 
i    our  light. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL 
GENERAL  CONFERENCE. 
(Concluded  from  page  327.) 
FROM  THE  FREEDMEN. 

"  Modmt  Pleasant,  S.  C 
"  The  people  here  have  erected  a  neat,  lit- 
tle frame,  meeting-house,  by  contributions  of 
ten  cents,  as  they  could  spare  the  sum.  In 
this  building  the  school  assemble* — about 
fifty  in  number,  every  First-day  morning. 
We  have  tried  this  year  to  throw  some  of  the 
responsibility  of  conducting  the  exercises 
upon  the  older  scholars.  In  this  we  have  had 
some  success  and  hope  some  improvement. 
The  scholars  who  attend  day-school  most 
regularly  are  our  best  in  the  First-day  school, 
and  with  them  there  is  advancement  enough 
to  make  interesting  classes.  The  poverty  of 
the  community  (caused  by  a  late  frost  which 
destroyed  the  crop  of  early  vegetables)  makes 
the  attendance  somewhat  smaller,  these  peo- 
ple imbibing  the  feeling,  too  prevalent  in  all 
society,  that  one  must  be  finely  dressed  to  ap- 
pear in  public. 

"  One  of  the  teachers  here  conducts  a  Bible 
class  on  First-day  afternoons,  that  gathers  in 
the  scholars  and  older  persons  in  the  village ; 
so  I  think  we  can  report  that  due  efforts  are 
being  made  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind 
on  First-day  as  well  as  on  other  days  of  the 
week. 

"For  the  information  of  tho3e  not  ac- 
quainted with  this  Mount  Pleasant  school  I 
might  say,  it  was  established  about  nine 
years  ago,  and  is  supported,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Freedmen,  by  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 
The  village  is  opposite  the  city  of  Charleston. 

"  C.  Hancock. 

"Sixth  month  4,  1875." 

FROM  INDIANA. 

This  report  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  be 
read  at  the  meeting  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence. 

11  To  the  General  Conference: 

"  During:  the  last  year  the  schools  within 
Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  have  changed  but 
little  in  number  or  attendance. 

"  We  have  reports  from  most  of  our  schools, 
but  some  of  the  most  distaut  (300  miles  away ) 
have  failed  to  reach  us  in  time  for  this  report. 

"  There  appears  to  be  fourteen  schools  in 
session,  with  an  average  attendance  of  476 
scholars,  58  teachers  and  75  visitors— making 
a  total  of  609. 

"  In  number  of  schools,  we  have  lost  two 
and  gained  one,  not  including  one  mixed  or 
union  school  in  Kansas,  one  reading  circle, 
nor  the  school  among  the  Indians  under  our 
care. 
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"  There  are  six  neighborhoods  where  we 
have  meetings,  but  without  schools,  owiDg  to 
the  prejudices  of  some  influential  Friends 
there  residing,  and  the  hesitancy  of  others  to 
engage  in  the  work  unless  it  can  go  forward 
in  the  unity ;  still  others  we  fear  are  apa- 
thetic both  in  regard  to  meetings  and  schools. 

"  On  the  other  hand  we  are  able  to  observe 
a  growth  and  life  in  many  of  our  workers  and 
attendants  which  are  fairly  the  result  of  the 
Father's  blessing  upon  His  laborers.  We 
have  nothing  to  boast  of,  for  all  belongs  tu 
Him ;  yet  we  feel  sure  of  our  penny,  and  are 
cheered  in  our  efforts,  knowing  of  and  hear- 
ing the  sound  of  toil  in  other  fields  like  our 
own. 

"  We  therefore  send  you  greeting  and  a 
brotherly  All  hail !  hoping  the  session  of  the 
Conference  may  be  a  spiritual  feast  to  all  who 
are  able  to  be  in  attendance. 

"  On  behalf  of  Indiana  First-day  School 
Association,  Wm.  C.  Starr, 

"  Clerk." 

Verbal  reports  were  made  by  Friends  who 
have  engaged  in  First-day  schools  at  Scipio, 
South  Farmington  and  Mendon,  N.  Y.,  also 
of  the  schools  at  Bloomfield  and  West  Lake, 
Ontario,  all  of  which  were  particularly  inter- 
esting, and  gave  assurance  of  a  greater  regard 
on  the  part  of  the  young  for  our  meetings, 
and  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society.  It 
is  believed  that  a  closer  unity  of  feeling  be- 
tween the  younger  members  and  those  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  take  the  more  active 
part  in  our  religious  Society  is  manifest,  and 
all  are  awakening  to  a  fuller  sense  of  the 
responsibility  that  rests  upon  them. 

As  near  as  can  be  condensed  from  the  writ- 
ten and  verbal  reports,  there  are  within  the 
several  Yearly  Meetings  138  First  day  schools 
and  eight  reading  or  Bible  classes,  with  749 
teachers  and  attended  by  6,333  children,  945 
adults ;  15,229  volumes  in  the  libraries  ;  but 
most  of  the  reports  are  more  or  less  defective 
as  regards  these  items. 

Besides  these  there  are  six  Mission  sewing- 
schools  and  one  mothers'  meeting,  conducted 
mainly  by  teachers  or  pupils  connected  with 
the  First-day  schools. 

These  are  held  on  Seventh-day,  attended 
by  619  children,  90  adults  (the  statistics  of 
the  school  at  Baltimore  not  being  furnished, 
are  therefore  not  included). 

From  three  of  the  Indian  Agencies  in  the 
Northern  Superintendency  four  First-day 
schools  are  reported,  the  average  of  three  of 
them  being  about  200. 

From  the  Freedmen,  one  First-day  school, 
attendance  50,  and  a  Bible  class,  are  reported. 

The  minutes  of  the  Executive  Committee 
were  read,  from  which  the  following  abstract 
is  made : 


"At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, held  at  Race  Street  Meeting-house  Fifth 
month  8th,  1875,  the  Literature  Committee 
reported  that  a  set  of  texts  and  poetry  cards 
had  been  issued  since  the  last  meeting,  and 
are  on  sale  at  Friends'  book-store,  706  Arch 
street,  Philadelphia." 

The  Clerk  was  directed  to  pay  over  to  the 
Treasurer  the  balance  left  of  the  contribution 
raised  to  publish  the  Proceedings  of  the  Sev- 
enth Annual  Session  of  the  Conference. 

It  was  decided  to  recommend  to  the  ap- 
proaching Conference  that  the  next  meeting 
be  held  in  Philadelphia,  and  at  some  other 
time  than  during  the  sessions  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting. 

Then  adjourned  to  meet  in  Pickering,  Can- 
ada, at  the  call  of  the  Clerk. 

Emily  H.  Atkinson, 

Clerk. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
held  in  Pickering,  Canada,  Sixth  month  12th,. 
1875,  a  general  invitation  had  been  extended 
to  all  who  were  in  attendance  at  the  Yearly 
Meeting  and  desired  information,  to  meet 
with  the  Executive  Committee. 

A  large  number  was  present,  and  man- 
ifested much  interest  in  the  proceedings  and 
the  explanations  given. 

The  Clerk  being  absent,  L.  J.  Roberts  wa& 
appointed  to  serve  the  meeting.  Seven  mem- 
bers answered  to_  their  names.  Sufficient  rea- 
sons for  the  absence  of  a  number  were  given. 

Several  persons  not  hitherto  uniting  with 
the  First-day  school  movement  spoke  of  the 
interest  the  occasion  had  awakened  in  their 
minds.  Those  who  were  doubtful  of  the  ef- 
fort were  exhorted  to  meet  with  Friends  pro- 
posing to  start  schools ;  the  care  and  caution 
of  such  would  act  as  balance-wheels  and  keep 
the  working  force  in  order.  If  it  is  entered 
upon  with  right  motives,  there  is  little  to  fear. 
"  The  First-day  school  is  no  longer  an  enter- 
prise ;  it  is  an  established  fact,  and  is  second 
to  no  human  interest." 

After  an  interesting  and  encouraging  in- 
terchange of  sentiments  the  Committee  ad- 
journed. L.  J.  Roberts, 

Clerk. 


The  time  for  holding  the  next  General  Con- 
ference, introduced  by  the  reading  of  the 
minutes  of  the  Executive  Committee,  was 
considered,  and,  after  a  free  expression,  it  was 
concluded  to  adjourn,  to  meet  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  in  Tenth  month,  1876,  the  meeting  to  be 
held  two  or  more  days,  and  the  date  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Executive  Committee  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  any  of  the  Yearly  Meetings 
that  assemble  about  that  time. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  read, 
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showing  that  there  remains  in  his  hands 
$272.75;  no  expenses  incurred  sincelast  report. 

It  was  proposed  and  united  with  that  the 
present  Treasurer,  James  S.  Hulme,  be  con- 
tinued for  another  year,  and  to  continue  the 
present  Executive  Committee,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  David  S.  Phillips,  Stewart  Brown, 
Susan  V.  Lavitts  and  Serena  Minard,  from 
Genesee  Yearly  Meeting. 

No  further  business  claiming  attention,  af- 
ter much  expression  of  unity  with  the  objects 
of  the  Conference  and  satisfaction  at  having 
the  meeting  held  with  Genesee  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, and  the  exchange  of  mutual  encourage- 
ment and  good-will,  under  a  precious  cover- 
ing of  Divine  favor,  comparable  to  a  "  feast 
of  fat  things,"  the  Conference  adjourned,  to 
meet  next  year  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  if  so 
permitted.  Benj.  Chase, 

Mercy  J.  Griffith, 
  Clerks. 

One  other  meeting  of  tfie  Executive  Com- 
mittee was  held  on  the  17th.  Louisa  J.  Rob- 
erts was  appointed  Clerk  for  the  year. 

A  communication  from  Philadelphia  First- 
day  School  Association  was  offered,  and  read 
as  follows : 

"Philadelphia  First-day  School  Associa- 
tion offers  the  premiums  hereafter  named  for 
the  best- written  story  of  domestic  life,  for  the 
use  of  libraries,  illustrating  and  explaining 
the  testimonies  and  principles  of  Friends,  in 
language  adapted  to  the  understanding  of 
children  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age ;  the 
story  to  form  a  12mo  volume  of  not  less  than 
200  pages. 

"  Premium  for  the  best,  $200 ;  for  the  sec- 
ond best,  $100;  for  the  third  best,  $50;  and 
for  such  other  manuscripts  as  the  Association 
may  desire  and  retain  they  will  pay  $25  each. 
Manuscripts  will  be  examined  by  a  compe- 
tent committee.  They  must  be  sent,  prior  to 
First  month  1st,  1876,  to  Samuel  Swain,  in 
care  of  Friends'  Book  Association,  706  Arch 
street,  Philadelphia." 

The  Executive  Committee  approved  the 
action  of  Philadelphia  Association,  and  agreed 
to  co-operate  with  it  in  this  effort  to  increase 
our  First-day  school  libraries. 

A  letter  from  Mary  S.  Lippincott,  addressed 
to  Genesee  Friends,  and  intended  to  be  read 
at  the  meeting  of  the  General  Conference, 
but  arrived  too  late,  was  now  read,  and 
thought  of  sufficient  interest  to  offer  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting. 

It  was  decided  to  offer  the  minutes  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  Conference,  for  publica- 
tion, to  the  editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer 
and  the  Journal. 

Then  adjourned,  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
€lerk.  Louisa  J.  Roberts, 

Clerk. 


ADDRESS  FROM  BALTIMORE  ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  General  Conference  of  the  Fxrtl-day  School  At' 
tociation  to  be  held  at  Qeneiee  : 

"  Dear  Brothers  and  Sisters, — Al- 
though few  of  us,  comparatively,  can  be 
'  present '  with  you  in  1  body  '  at  your  annual 
gathering  (because  of  the  Long  distance  in- 
tervening), we  are  with  you  in  1  spirit ;'  and 
the  lively  interest  we  feel  in  you,  and  in  the 
important  work  in  which  we  are  fellow- 
laborers,  impels  us  to  address  you  at  this 
time,  and  assure  you  of  our  loving  remem- 
brance and  hearty  sympathy. 

"  We  have  nothing  new  to  tell  you  ;  noth- 
ing that  we  have  done  to  boast  of;  no  wise 
counsel  to  impart ;  but,  as  of  old,  those  who 
loved  the  Lord  '  spake  often  one  to  another,' 
and  sought  to  1  stir  up  the  pure  mind  by  way 
of  remembrance,'  so  we  would  come  to  you 
with  cordial  greetings  and  encourage  you  to 
continued  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of 
your  high  duties — for  a  sacred  trust  has  been 
committed  to  your  charge. 

"  Believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  First-day 
school,  when  rightly  conducted,  is  a  source  of 
real  and  lasting  good,  we  feel  deeply  inter- 
ested in  all  that  tends  to  the  advancement  of 
the  cause,  whether  by  awakening  anew,  a 
more  earnest  zeal  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
have  hitherto  been  lukewarm  ;  or  by  cheer- 
ing and  strengthening  those  who  have  been 
long  toiling,  1  bearing  the  burden  in  the  heat 
of  the  day.' 

"  Our  associations  we  have  ever  found  to 
be  profitable — bringing  together  the  earnest 
workers  from  distant  parts  of  the  Lord's  great 
field  of  labor  ;  giving  opportunity  for  inter- 
change of  thought  and  feeling,  and  binding 
together  with  the  strong  tie  of  fraternal  af- 
fection and  Christian  fellowship,  those  who 
have  been  permitted  to  come  up  to  these  an- 
nual solemn  feasts,  and  share  in  the  bounteous 
repasts  that  have,  at  times,  been  spread  for 
their  refreshment. 

"  May  you,  dear  friends,  at  this  your  Gen- 
eral Conference,  be  partakers  of  this  blaring  j 
may  you  know  your  faith  to  be  increased,  and 
your  hearts  cheered  and  strengthened,  espec- 
ially those  of  you  in  remote  and  secluded 
places,  who  have  felt  almost  as  if  '  treading 
the  wine-press  alone,'  receiving  but  little  out- 
side aid  or  encouragement,  and  who,  at  times, 
have  been  ready  to  question  whether  you 
should  ever  see  any  good  result  from  your 
labors.  May  you  return  to  your  homes  strong 
in  faith  and  trust,  nerved  to  toil  with  renewed 
vigor ;  sowing  in  hope,  assured  that  you  thall 
reap,  if  you  faint  not. 

"  Dear  fellow-teachers,  your  work  is  a  re- 
sponsible one.  Of  yourselves  you  can  do 
nothing  ;  it  is  only  as  you  are  taught  of  the 
Lord  that  you  can  teach  the  little  ones ;  only 
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as  you  clasp  His  guiding  hand  can  you  bring 
back  the  lambs  of  the  flock  from  their  wan- 
derings, and  gather  them  into  the  safe  fold  of 
rest  and  peace,  or  lead  them  to  the  '  green 
pastures '  where  'he  1  still  waters  '  flow.  The 
work  is  the  Lord's — from  Him  '  cometh  every 
good  gift ' — and  He  alone  can  qualify  you 
rightly  to  discharge  the  duties  devolving  upon 
you. 

"  He  has  manifested  His  loving  favor,  by 
putting  it  into  your  hearts  to  engage  in  this 
service,  making  you  willing  to  take  up  the 
cross  of  self-denial,  to  spend  and  be  spent  for 
others,  for  His  name's  sake ;  see  that  you 
render  Him  not  only  willing,  but  efficient,  ser- 
vice. 

"  Seek  earnestly  for  help  and  strength  from 
above,  so  that  you  may  show  by  your  daily 
life  and  conversation  that  you  have  learned 
in  the  'school  of  Christ,'  teaching  by  ex- 
ample as  well  as  precept,  and  keeping  your- 
selves '  unspotted  from  the  world.'  Pray 
that  you  may  be  duly  qualified  for  your  work 
— that  you  may  receive  an  '  unction  from  the 
Holy  One;'  so  that,  endued  with  wisdom 
from  above,  you  may  divine,  in  some  degree, 
the  spiritual  needs  of  those  committed  to  your 
charge,  and  be  furnished  with  the  ability  to 
/  speak  the  word  in  season,'  and  out  of  your 
abundance  to  minister  to  their  necessities. 

"  So  may  you  fill  up  the  measure  of  duty, 
and  know  your  work  '  owned  of  the  Lord,' 
confident  that  whether  or  not  you  are  permitted 
to  see  the  good  you  have  accomplished,  your 
reward  is  sure ;  and  the  bread  you  have,  in 
faith,  1  cast  upon  the  waters '  will  bring  forth 
an  abundant  harvest  to  the  honor  and  glory 
of  the  Great  Husbandman  in  whose  service 
ye  have  sought  to  labor. 

" '  They  that  be  wis  e  shall  shine  as  the 
brightness  of  the  firmament ;  and  they  that 
turn  many  to  righteousness,  as  the  stars,  for- 
ever and  ever.' 

"May  we  with  you,  dear  fellow  teachers, 
know  this  blessing  to  rest  upon  our  efforts ; 
and  while  we  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
favors  received  in  the  past,  from  the  bounte- 
ous hand  of  a  gracious  Father,  let  us  humbly 
ask  not  only  a  continuance  of  these  favors, 
but  that  He  will  make  us  even  more  faithful 
stewards  of  the  treasures  committed  to  our 
keeping,  and  pour  out  His  blessings  upon  us 
in  yet  fuller  measure. 

"  With  renewed  salutations  of  love,  we  re- 
main your  friends. 

"  Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of 
Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  First-day  School 
Association. 

"Edwin  Blackburn, 
Lydia  C.  Stabler, 

"  Clerks. 

1  Baltimore,  Third  mo.[8th,  1785.'' 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
PHYSIOLOGY  AND  THE  LAWS  OF  HEALTH. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  entire? 
unity  with  the  sentiments  of  J.  H.  J.  '*  On 
the  Educational  Subject,"  published  in  last 
week's  Intelligencer,  inasmuch  as  they  ex- 
press the  views  I  have  so  Jong  entertained, 
(hat  "  the  care  of  health,  the  formation  of 
correct  personal  habits,  and  of  sound  morals — 
all  being  dependent  upon  a  knowledgeof  phys- 
iology, and  the  laws  governing  the  human 
organism — are  of  too  great  importance  to  be 
omitted  or  crowded  into  the  background  to 
give  place  to  other  branches  of  school  study 
of  less  practical  value." 

We  often  hear  it  remarked  that  the  pres^ 
ent  generation  is  far  inferior  in  point  of  phys- 
ical endurance  and  power  of  resisting  disease^ 
to  that  which  has  preceded  it ;  and  we  may 
well  pause  and  ask  ourselves  the  cause  of  this- 
physical  degeneration. 

In  an  era  marked  by  the  greatest  advance- 
ment in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  in  the- 
knowledge  of  those  phenomena  of  Nature 
which  point  out  to  us  the  wondrous  work- 
ings of  the  Divine  laws  of  creation,  we  might 
suppose  the  laws  of  health  would  be  most  fre- 
quently studied  and  closely  applied,  so  that, 
with  an  increase  of  happiness  which  a  higher 
education  brings,  we  might  have  also  added 
greater  health  and  increased  longevity  ;  but 
it  is  evident  that  the  opposite  of  this  is  true. 

There  is  a  great  thirst  for  knowledge,  but 
that  knowledge  which  is  of  most  benefit  to 
the  human  family  has  been  already  too  long* 
withheld.  Those  who,  from  their  tender  and 
sympathetic  natures,  must  be  ever  called  upon 
to  nurse  the  sick  and  rear  the  young,  have 
been  taught  too  little  of  the  laws  of  health* 
and  disease. 

Is  it  not  lamentable  that  the  knowledge 
the  young  mother  acquires  in  nursing  the 
sick  or  providing  for  her  tender  offspring  has- 
often  to  be  obtained  through  mistakes  and 
errors  unwittingly  made  ?  so  that,  as  she  won- 
ders all  alone  amid  the  mazes  of  uncertainty 
and  doubt,  separated  from  those  to  whom  she 
would  fain  flee  for  council,  her  arms  at 
times  fall  powerless,  as  it  were,  amid  the 
heart  aches  that  surround  her  when  those 
most  near  and  dear  to  her  call  loudest  for 
her  aid. 

With  a  better  understanding  of  physiology 
and  the  laws  of  health,  many  of  the  excesses, 
that  are  carrying  numberless  victims  to  pre- 
mature graves,  would  be  avoided. 

Show  the  young  man,  by  the  aid  of  dia- 
grams, the  effect  alcoholic  liquors  have  upon 
the  delicate  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
— how  it  becomes  red,  inflamed,  congested 
and  destroyed,  and  you  leave  an  impression 
that  will  remain  long  after  the  remembrance 
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of  the  most  eloquent  moral  lecture  on  tem- 
perance has  faded  from  memory.  In  the 
same  way,  when  we  explain  to  the  youiig  the 
processes  of  digestion,  the  influence  the  nerv- 
ous system  has  over  the  functions  in  health 
and  disease,  the  reason  why  warmth,  cleanli- 
ness and  fresh  air  are  absolutely  necessary, 
they  will  see  that  it  is  "  no  real  sacrifice  or 
act  of  penance  to  obey  the  Creator's  laws, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  their  observance 
leads  in  the  pathway  of  :-urest  gain  in  phys- 
ical comfort  and  elevating  enjoyment  through 
all  time."  B.  S.  Betts. 


The  world  is  inexorably  conditioned,  and 
conditions  us  ;  and  we  sometimes  weary  of 
our  estate  and  pine  as  in  bondage.  The  home- 
sick soul  demands  its  release.  Oh,  that  we 
had  wings  to  lift  us  above  the  confining  tasks 
and  drudgery  of  life  !  The  only  way  to  es- 
cape this  bondage  i3  to  give  ourselves  to  it 
with  mind  and  heart ;  to  find  our  life  in  our 
task,  our  freedom  in  our  obligations  ;  to  make 
our  good- will  as  broad  as  our  necessity.  Re- 
sist the  law  of  duty  and  it  galls  you  with  an 
iron  grip ;  seek  to  evade  it,  it  pursues  you 
with  a  merciless  lash  ;  accept  it  and  it  be- 
comes a  law  of  liberty. — F>  IL  Hedge. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
"  THE  PREMIUMS." 

We  have  been  requested  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing explanation,  in  reference  to  "  The 
Premiuns  "  offered  by  the  Philadelphia  First- 
day  School  Association. — Eds. 

As  there  appears  to  be  some  diversity  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  style  in  which  the 
MSS.  to  be  submitted  in  competition  for  the 
premiums  offered  by  the  First-day  School  As- 
sociation are  to  be  written,  the  Committee 
further  add : 

"  That  the  MSS.  must  be  written  in  good 
English,  and  in  the  forms  of  expression  used 
by  the  classes  of  persons  introduced  into  the 
narrative.  If  the  conversations  given  are  be- 
tween Friends,  the  pronouns  will  be  expected 
to  conform  to  the  correct  usage  of  Friends, 
but  not  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  into 
prominence  any  peculiarities,  except  for  illus- 
tration. 

"  If  other  persons,  or  those  who  use  the 
plural  pronouns  indiscriminately,  are  the 
leading  characters',  it  follows  that  they  be 
allowed  to  speak  in  the  language  familiar  to 
themselves;  this  to  include  idioms  and  phrases 
in  common  use  among  the  foreign  element 
which  so  preponderates  in  the  domestic  ser- 
vice of  our  cities  and  larger  towns. 

"  The  design  is  to  present  an  ideal  picture 
of  the  best  life  as  it  is  seen  in  the  home  circle  ; 
gathering  here  and  there,  as  far  as  practicable, 


from  the  real  and  actual,  that  which,  when 
combined,  shall  show  what  may  be  attain.-.!, 
if  diligently  sought  after,  by  those  who  meet 
around  the  same  hearth  stone. 

"By  order  of  the  Literature  Committee." 


The  highest  attainable  knowledge  is  that 
which  is  rightly  chosen,  rightly  compounded, 
acquired  by  right  methods,  employed  to  right 
purposes,  and  pervaded  by  the  influence  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  The  highest  education  N 
that  which  not  only  provides  food  for  the 
pupil's  memory,  but  training  for  his  judg- 
ment, discipline  for  his  affections,  guidance 
for  his  conduct,  and  objects  for  his  faith. 


^SCRAPS^ 

FROM     UNPUBLISHED      LETTER  8. 


Nebraska,  Sixth  month  J 1  s t ,  1875. 

Thine  of  the  11th  came  Seventh-day.  Dis- 
aster is  again  upon  us.  The  grasshoppers 
commenced  passing  north  on  the  l<>tb,and  con- 
tinued till  noon  of  the  17th,  when  a  north 
wind,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  stoim,  drove 
them  back  south.  They  lit  on  the  south  part 
of  our  settlement,  destroying  all  the  crops 
but  grass,  and  have  been  moving  steadily  on- 
ward until  they  are  now  within  a  mile  of  u*. 
We  can  not  expect  to  be  left  alone.  Our  gar- 
den is  now  splendid.  We  have  a  great  abun- 
dance of  peas,  and  ate  our  first  new  potatoes 
the  18th  inst.  We  have  baets,  onions,  radishes, 
and  everything  else  flourishing. 

Ten  families  are  reported  as  leaving  this 
part  of  the  country  today,  and  others  will 
leave  as  soon  as  they  can.  It  has  been  a 
heavy  blow  this  time.  If  I  ha  1  not  put  so 
much  here,  I  would  leave  instanter.  This 
country  must  be  settled  by  men  with  capital 
enough  to  make  their  money  out  of  stock- 
sheep,  cattle  and  hogs.  The  hay  crop  is  al- 
ways a  success.  Peas,  sugar-beets  acd  sor- 
ghum are  always  to  be  relied  upon.  But  m 
to  the  man  who  putteth  his  trust  in  oorn  aud 
small  grain,  for  the  grasshopper  cometh  and 
devours  all.  We  propose  to  wait  until  Fall, 
andean  probably  find  provisions  to  last  till 
then.  We  will  see  our  place  safe  from  prairie 
fires  and  then  leave  for  Wisconsin.  If  I  can't 
follow  my  profession  there,  will  work  at  day 
labor,  if  nothing  else  turns  up.  I  cannot  stay 
here  harrassed  by  debt.  We  can  nut  expect 
to  collect  the  money  due  us  from  last  year. 

We  cannot  look  now  upon  our  sojourn 
here  but  as  a  failure  so  far.  The  country  and 
soil  are  all  right,  but  unless  something  turns 
up  to  destroy  or  prevent  grasshoppers,  it  is 
useless  for  people  to  think  of  farming  here. 
You  no  doubt,  have  heard  of  the  destruction 
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in  Missouri,  and  in  other  places.  It  seems  to 
be  more  thorough  and  wide  spread  than  ever 
before.  I  am  afraid  it  will  amount  to  almost 
a,  famine.  Grasshoppers  have  been  increas- 
ing in  numbers  the  past  five  years.  I  did  not 
know  anything  about  them  in  1870  and  71, 
but  have  seen  them  every  year  increasing 
since.  The  potato-bug  was  not  known  east  of 
here  when  I  came.  They  appeared  at  Santee 
Agency,  in  1871,  and  have  steadily  advanced 
toward  the  Atlantic.  They  do  not  trouble 
us  much ;  we  have  had  but  a  very  few  this 
year.    Paris  green  keeps  them  in  check. 

A  beautiful,  but  terrible  water-spout  passed 
through  our  settlement  Sixth  month  18th. 
We  witnessed  its  appearance  and  saw  it  go  up 
in  a  cloud  about  two  miles  from  our  house. 
We  were  in  its  track,  and  had  it  not  expended 
our  property  would  have  shared  the  fate  of 
the  Episcopal  Mission  building,  in  1870.  A 
stable  was  the  only  thing  in  its  track,  and  it 
was  demolished. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  24,  1875. 


Mid-week  Meetings. — In  all  our  meet- 
ings for  the  transaction  of  business,  the  im- 
portance of  the  first  Query  of  our  Book  of 
Discipline  is  acknowledged,  and  faithfulness 
in  the  attendance  of  meetings  urged  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  members.  No  or. 
ganization  can  enjoy  that  degree  of  pros- 
perity which  is  desirable,  if  those  who  com- 
pose it  absent  themselves  from  its  stated  gath- 
erings. There  must  be  a  rallying  to  the  stand- 
ard set  up— a  commingling  of  thought  and 
purpose,  and  a  hearty  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  society  or  organization 
is  based,  if  any  measure  of  success  is  attained  ; 
apathy  or  indiflerence  in  respect  to  the  at- 
tendance at  stated  times  appointed  by  the 
body,  is  warrantable  evidence  that  the  bond 
of  union  has  never  been  drawn  close  enough 
to  bring  heart  and  heart  together. 

And  just  here  is  a  weakness  in  our  religious 
Society.  "  The  tie  that  binds "  is  held  so 
loosely  that  comparatively  few  who  profess 
its  principles  feel  its  pressure,  and  respond  to 
its  touch.  This  laxity  lies  very  near  the 
foundations  of  the  Society,  and  is  manifested 
in  the  want  of  an  oversight,  that  its  peculiar 
form  of  church  fellowship  and  government 
does  not  provide  for,  and  the  unwillingness 


on  the  part  of  the  official  members  to  inter- 
fere with  or  question  the  religious  status  of 
those  holding  the  right  of  membership.  In 
the  entire  freedom  of  conscience  accorded  to 
every  one,  the  Scripture  exhortation  to  the 
elders,  and  to  those  who  have  the  care  of  the 
flock,  receives  less  consideration  than  its  im- 
portance deserves;  and  while  we  are  trust- 
ing to  the  guiding  hand  of  Infinite  Wisdom 
to  direct  the  steps  of  the  inexperienced,  leav- 
ing the  work  that  He  has  laid  upon  our 
shoulders  to  be  accomplished  as  best  it  may, 
the  lambs  are  too  often  suffered  to  wander 
upon  the  barren  mountains  of  an  empty  pro- 
fession. 

It  is  only  as  an  individual  becomes  con- 
vinced of  a  duty  or  obligation,  that  there 
arises  any  degree  of  willingness  to  perform 
it,  and  secure  that  peace  of  mind  which  the 
soul  craves.  First  belief,  then  action,  is  the 
order  of  life  ;  all  possible  things  are  possible 
only  to  those  who  believe ;  there  must  be  a 
consciousness  of  need  before  there  is  a  seek- 
ing after  that  which  will  supply  the  want, 
this,  the  every- day  life  of  each  one  clearly 
illustrates.  . 

In  corporations  and  confederations  organ- 
ized for  profit  or  outward  welfare,  if  the  aim 
of  those  having  the  control  is  to  adopt  that 
form  of  government  which  will  most  effect- 
ually accomplish  the  objects  sought,  there 
will  be  a  careful  and  thorough  examination 
of  every  article  and  by-law  by  which  it  is 
proposed  to  conduct  their  affairs. 

So,  too,  with  the  mechanisms  by  which  our 
comforts  and  conveniences,  are  multiplied— 
every  wheel  and  pivot — every  rod  and  piston 
must  be  in  perfect  order,  able  to  bear  its  due 
proportion  of  strain,  and  contribute  its  full 
share  of  power  or  force  ;  if  a  single  part  fails, 
the  whole  may  be  thrown  into  the  direst  con- 
fusion, though  that  which  fails  may  be  small 
and  insignificant. 

This  is  true  of  every  department  in  the 
physical  world ;  we  are  constantly  reminded 
by  casualties  of  the  most  distressing  charac- 
ter, of  the  necessity  that  exists  for  untiring 
watchfulness  and  attention  to  "the  little 
things." 

Let  us  bring  the  lessons  taught  by  nature 
and  art  to  the  examination  of  our  religious 
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affairs.  And  here  we  must  be  allowed  to  af- 
firm the  old,  old  maxim,  that  loses  nothing 
with  the  lapse  of  ages,  either  by  the  researches 
of  philologists  or  the  investigations  of  philos- 
ophers, that  "  man  is  a  religious  being,"  sub- 
ject in  his  spiritual  entity  to  the  same  law  of 
need  that  is  observed  in  the  outward  or  phys- 
ical ;  there  must  be  a  partaking  of  spiritual 
food  to  nourish  a  spiritual  existence.  This, 
it  is  not  denied,  is  freely  bestowed  whenever 
it  is  sought  after,  no  matter  whether  the  indi- 
vidual is  alone  or  in  the  companionship  of 
others.  Our  Heavenly  Father  is  ever  ready 
to  bestow  His  good  gifts  upon  His  seeking 
children ;  and  while  His  promises  reach  out 
to  the  solitary  with  offers  of  abundance,  it 
stands  recorded  that  with  the  smallest  num- 
ber— the  two  or  three — that  may  gather  in 
His  name  He  will  be  there  "  to  bless." 

Our  religious  organization  was  instituted  to 
be  a  blessing  to  the  many.  Its  form  of  dis- 
cipline recognizes  the  importance  and  advan- 
tage that  arise  from  a  frequent  gathering,  in 
solemn  silence,  in  our  houses  set  apart  for 
public  worship.  It  enjoins  faithfulness,  on 
the  part  of  those  who  constitute  a  meeting, 
in  the  attendance  on  its  appointments,  thus 
indirectly  admitting  that  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Society  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  its 
meetings  for  worship.  It  is  the  aggregation 
of  the  units  that  make  the  sum  total ;  drop 
runs  to  drop,  and  so  the  rivulet  is  formed, 
which  in  turn  joins  with  others,  and  flowing 
onward,  swells  into  a  mighty  current;  yet 
the  broad  river  could  not  be  what  it  is  if  the 
tiny  globules  failed  to  flow  together. 

What  a  lesson  this  for  the  rational,  reason- 
ing mind!  How  are  we  taught  by  every- 
thing that  surrounds  us,  the  strength  that  lies 
in  unity !  It  was  when  gathered,  with  one 
accord,  in  one  place,  that  the  Pentecostal  bless- 
ing descended  upon  the  apostles.  Do  we 
want  a  share  of  the  same  holy  gift?  We  may 
realize  its  fulfillment  in  our  individual  expe- 
riences, if  we  come  together  in  the  same  ac- 
cord. 

Let  all  who  are  conscious  of  delinquency, 
and  whose  cravings  are  unsatisfied,  take  our 
Heavenly  Father  at  His  word,  as  uttered  by 
the  chosen  One,  gathering  together  with  full 
purpose  of  heart,  waiting  upon  Him  in  rev- 


erent stillness ;  see  if  He  will  not  be  true  to 
the  promise,  and  fulfill  every  desire.  Those 
who  do  thus  meet,  though  but  as  a  handful, 
can  bear  testimony  that  He  is  a  covenant- 
keeping  God  ;  for  they  know  of  Hi*  presence 
in  their  midst,  having  felt  the  incomes  of 
Divine  love. 


DIED. 

BANER. — On  the  9th  of  Fifth  month,  1875. 
Deborah  Baner,  in  the  89th  year  of  her  age;  a 
member  of  Greenwich  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

This  dear  friend  lived  a  long,  useful  and  con- 
sistent life,  her  influence  being  great  for  good;  and 
at  her  funeral  testimonies  were  borne  to  the  efficacy 
of  such  a  Christian  character.  She  was  truly  on* 
of  the  meek,  and  the  benediction,  "  Blessed  are  the 
meek,  lor  they  shall  inherit  the  earth,"  was  illus- 
trated, in  her  case,  for  though  not  rich  in  tb's 
world's  goods  she  had  a  sufficiency,  and  was  able 
to  entertain  her  many  friends  who  frequently  visited 
her.  She  was  blessed  with  a  kind  husband  and  ten 
upright  children,  all  of  whom  survived  her  except 
her  husband,  who  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-two. 
Through  the  united  sympathies  and  concern  of  her- 
self and  family,  the  meeting  familiarly  known  as  the 
"Little  Cape  May  Meeting"  has  been  for  many 
years  sustained.  Her  funeral  took  place  on  the  11th 
of  the  month,  and  was  a  solemn  occasion. 

BARROW. — At  hisresidence,  Washington.  Dutch- 
ess county,  N.  Y.,  on  the  29th  of  Fifth  month,  1875, 
Lawrence  Barrow,  in  the  78th  year  of  bis  sge  ;  an 
exemplary  and  valued  member  and  elder  of  Nine 
Partners  Monthly  Meeting. 

WHITE. — At  the  Giant's  Causeway,  Ireland,  on 
the  24th  of  Sixth  month,  1875,  of  diphtheria,  Eliz- 
abeth, eldest  daughter  of  the  late  George  F.  White. 
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AT  NAPLES  Ay D  POMPEII. 

A  moonlight  ride  of  about  twenty-five  min- 
utes iroin  the  railway  station  to  the  Hotel  de 
Russie,  over  beautifully  smooth  streets  gaily 
lighted,  and  by  the  curving  marge  of  the  bay 
in  which  are  mirrored  long  lines  of  blazing 
lamps,  is  a  pleasant  introduction  to  the  fair 
city  of  Naples.  We  find  a  welcome,  though 
the  hotel  is  crowded  with  guests,  and  are  soon 
in  dream-land,  from  which  we  return  at  the 
dawning  to  take  a  day  of  Sabbath  reatinthia 
gloriously-placed  city  by  the  sea.  A  long 
and  loud  salvo  of  artillery  announces  the  fact 
that  this,  the  14th  of  March,  is  the  birth  day 
of  Victor  Emanuel,  KiDg  of  United  Italy, 
and  that  this  is  to  be  a  day  of  civic  and  mil- 
itary rejoicing. 

The  weather  is  most  propitious,  and  after 
breakfast  we  sally  forth  on  the  picturetque 
Strada  S.  Lucia,  above  which  towera  the 
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rocky  height  of  Pizzofalcone.  Before  us  is 
the  world-famous  Bay  of  Naples,  with  its 
mountain  barriers,  and  beyond  rises  Vesuvius 
calmly  smoky,  looking  as  if  he  never  would 
be  roused  to  furious  action,  .boil  over  with 
fiery  wrath,  and  overwhelm  the  frightened 
cities,  which  have  nestled  trustingly  at  his 
awful  feet. 

The  city  of  Naples  lies  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Bay,  which  extends  for  a  distance  of 
about  35  miles  from  its  northwestern  to  its 
southeastern  cape,  and  is  separated  from  the 
open  sea  by  the  islands  of  Porcida  and  Ischia 
toward  the  north,  and  Capri  toward  the  south. 
To  the  southeast  of  the  Bay  extends  a  moun- 
tain ridge,  Monte  San  Angelo,  a  spur  of  the 
Apennines,  nearly  5,000  feet  in  height,  which 
is  now  capped  with  snow.  Vesuvius  rises 
from  a  luxuriantly-fertile  plain  to  the  east  of 
Naples,  which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
densely-peopled  districts  in  the  world,  Naples 
itself  is  built  on  slight  volcanic  eminences, 
which  rise  from  the  sea  in  amphitheatre  like 
form,  and  is  di-vided  into  two  unequal  por- 
tions by  the  projecting  angle  of  Capo  di  Monte, 
the  height  crowned  with  a  royal  palace  just 
north  of  us,  the  Rock  of  Pizzofalcone  just  by 
us,  and  the  narrow  ridge  projecting  into  the 
sea  and  surmounted  by  the  Castello  dell'  Ora. 
The  larger  and  older  portion  of  the  city  lies 
to  the  east  of  this,  line,  while  to  the  west  of  it 
are  many  of  the  later  improvements. 

We  wander  along  the  broad  and  pleasant 
quay,  and  pause  at  length  at  the  foot  of  the 
fortress-like  rock,  Pizzofalcone,  to  speculate 
upon  its  neat  and  strong  casing  of  masonry, 
and  the  zigzaging  stairway  of  easy  incline 
which  ascends  it.  It  appears  that,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1868,  a  landslip  destroyed  many  houses 
at  the  base  of  the  promontory,  and  the  recur- 
rence of  similar  disasters  has  been  guarded 
against  by  these  strong  inclined  walls.  Scenes 
of  life,  which  are  generally  enacted  with 
closed  doors  in  ceiled  houses,  are  here  going 
on  in  the  open  streets.  Women  are  dressing 
their  long,  tangled  hair,  regardless  of  public 
gaze,  and  doing  all  manner  of  household 
work  ;  and  children  with  garments  so  tattered 
and  utterly  inadequate  that  they  seem  almost 
unclad,  swarm  around  us  begging,  and  play- 
ing their  wild  antics.  On  the  side  of  the 
quay  next  the  sea  are  stalls  where  oysters, 
sea-urchins,  crabs,  and  a  variety  of  bi- valves 
not  commonly  used  for  food  in  other  lands, 
are  offered  for  sale.  The  Neapolitans  call 
these  creatures  frutti  di  mare  (fruit  of  the 
sea).  To  the  southward,  on  a  little  island 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  break- 
water rises  the  Castel  dell'  Ova,  first  erected 
in  1154.  Here  Charles  III  of  Durazzo  kept 
Queen  Johanna  I  a  prisoner  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  here  he  was 


himself  besieged.  It  is  now  chiefly  employed 
as  a  prison. 

As  we  pass  around  the  dividing  eminence 
(Pizzofalcone)  a  powerful  blast  of  wind  dis- 
putes the  passage,  but  we  are  able  to  stand 
against  it,  and  are  soon  in  the  broad  and  ele- 
gant Chiaja,  a  long  street  bordering  on  the 
sea,  which  is  accounted  preferable  to  all  other 
situations  in  Naples  on  account  of  the  purity 
of  the  air  and  the  beauty  of  the  view.  For  a 
long  distance  the  seaward  side  of  the  Chiaja 
is  bordered  with  fine  gardens,  and  here  the 
beauty  and  fashion  of  Naples  especially  love 
to  display  themselves.  Statues,  fountains, 
trees  and  flowers  make  it  a  place  of  great 
charm,  but  the  stone  seats  are  not  inviting 
during  this  weather,  which  has  much  of  the 
sting  of  March.  Naples  is  situated  in  lati- 
tude 40°  52',  and  has  a  mean  temperature  of 
about  62°  Fahrenheit,  the  extreme  heat  of 
summer  rarely  attaining  100°,  and  the  ex- 
treme cold  of  winter  being  28°. 

The  scene  upon  the  Chiaja  to-day  is  varied 
and  interesting,  coutrasting  strongly  with  the 
sedate  calm  which  pervades  American  cities 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  Here  comes  a 
group  of  priests  in  robes  ecclesiastical  and 
broad-brimmed  beaver  hats,  turned  up  in  a 
hideous  fashion.  Their  looks  are  downcast 
and  rather  stern,  contrasting  unfavorably 
with  the  genial,  kindly  bearing  of  the  pastors 
of  the  Greek  church,  who  mingle  affection- 
ately with  the  people  on  ail  occasions.  Here 
are  ladies,  with  fine  dresses  sweeping  the 
moist  earth,  chatting  joyously;  and  yonder 
is  a  group,  who  are  evidently  travelers,  walk- 
ing thoughtfully  along,  examining  the  stat- 
uary which  adorns  the  place.  The  street  is 
so  filled  with  swift-moving  carriages  that  it 
seems  useless  to  endeavor  to  cross  it,  and  I 
believe  a  connoisseur  in  such  matters  would 
see  much  to  admire  among  the  strong,  fleet 
horses  which  are  bearing  Neapolitans  along 
the  Chiaja  to  day.  We  pass  a  broad,  tented 
space,  where  we  learn  there  will  be  gymnastic 
sports  and  other  amusements  for  the  people 
this  afternoon,  in  honor  of  the  King's  birth- 
day. 

King  Victor  has  a  review  of  the  military 
somewhere  in  Naples,  and  bands  of  soldiers 
march  with  rythmic  tread  toward  the  ap- 
pointed place.  It  is  a  sad  necessity,  or  sup- 
posed necessity,  which  requires  Italy  at  this 
time  to  keep  so  many  of  her  sons  in  military 
training,  lest  stronger  nations  should  again 
put  a  yoke  upon  her  neck,  and  sever  the  kin 
dred  states  from  one  another.  This  land  has 
a  history  which,  like  its  volcanic  hills  anc 
plains,  has  been  chequered  by  many  interna 
convulsions ;  and  now  her  needs  seems  to  b 
repose  and  the  development  of  civilizatior 
But  the  wounds  left  by  tyranny  and  pries) 
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craft  heal  slowly.  The  present  government, 
which  has  the  great  merit  of  being  that  of 
her  own  free  choice,  is  adopting  a  very  wise 
course  in  endeavoring  to  raise  the  standard 
of  national  education,  in  using  every  endeavor 
to  suppress  brigandage,  and  in  adopting  such 
other  reforms  as  are  adapted  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  liberated  and  united  nation. 

A  conspicuous  feature  of  life  in  the  city 
of  Naples  is  said  to  be,  love  of  the  pleasure 
of  the  moment.  The  people  are  accounted 
the  most  joyous  and  the  most  careless,  the 
most  indolent  and  the  most  squalid  of  the' 
human  race,  nothing  permanently  depressing 
their  spirits.  Their  attainments  in  literature 
and  the  arts  have  not  been  high,  though  the 
name  of  Thomas  Aquinas  is  among  their 
philosophers,  and  that  of  Salvator  Rosa,  their 
painters. 

Our  second  day  in  Naples,  the  15th,  was 
very  rainy,  and  our  only  progress  toward  an 
exploration  of  the  city,  was  a  visit  to  the 
great  Aquarium,  which  occupies  the  ground 
floor  of  an  imposing  edifice  in  the  center  of 
the  garden  of  the  Rivieri  di  Chiaja,  and  was 
built  to  furnish  the  scientific  world  with  a 
grand  zoological  repository,  and  more  espec- 
ially to  facilitate  the  studies  of  marine  an- 
imals, of  which  the  bay  of  Naples  is  full. 
This  Aquarium  surpasses  in  size  those  of  Ber- 
lin, of  Homburg  and  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
at  Sydenham,  being  only  exceeded  by  that  of 
Brighton,  England.  A  slight  fee  admits  us 
to  the  presence  of  the  strange  and  gorgeous 
creatures  who  luxuriate  in  the  mild  waters  of 
the  southern  seas.  Descending  into  the  dark- 
ened gallery,  we  pause  first  before  the  com- 
partment which  is  mainly  devoted  to  the 
Madrepore  coral.  The  little  orange-colored 
radiates  are  all  alive,  and  their  soft  arms  are 
seeking  the  nutriment  which  the  kindly  water 
yields  them,  and  distributed  among  them  to 
vary  the  society  a  little,  are  countless  spec- 
imens of  the  more  delicate  sea  anemones. 
Some  of  these  are  white  and  semi-transparent, 
some  softly  tinted  with  purple,  and  some  are 
of  delicate  brownish  hues.  Their  fairy  arms 
are  gently  moving  to  and  fro,  and  there  is 
every  appearance  of  their  enjoyment  of  this 
tranquil  life  in  the  mimic  ocean.  The  next 
compartment,  marked  Actinia  mesembryan- 
theum,  is  peopled  with  all  sizes  of  the  sea  an- 
emones— some  reaching  a  foot  in  diameter, 
some  poetically  minute,  and  all  semi-trans- 
parent and  purely  tinted.  They  are  denom- 
inated "  bearded  "  from  their  long  drooping 
rays.  Here  is  a  stout  reed  planted  among 
the  coral  rocks,  and  upon  it,  fixed  by  the 
stem-like  foot,  are  an  uncounted  multitude  of 
lively  ship  barnacles,  (Lepas  anatifera)  little 
muscle-like  bivalves,  with  fine  divided  an- 
tenn  se,  opening  and  closing  ever  more,  and  gath- 


ering nutriment  from  the  water.  Here,  too, 
we  find  the  tiny,  inexpressibly  delicate  jelly 
fish  (the  Beroe),  with  which,  or  with  one  of 
its  near  kinsmen,  we  first  made  acquaint- 
ance on  the  eoast  of  the  island  of  Mount 
Desert,  watching  its  fairy  movements  in  a 
goblet  of  sea-water,  and  taking  note  of  ita 
irridescent  sparkle  by  lamp-light  one  evening,, 
and  then  finding  it  had  dissolved  into  ita 
original  elements  the  next  morning — nothing 
but  ckar  water  remaining  in  the  glass.  But 
this  little  oval  mass  of  purest  jelly  is  living 
a  cheerful  life  in  this  sheltered  case  within 
the  great  aquarium — and  I  am  interested  to 
note  that  the  colors  reflected  by  the  tremb- 
ling, radial ing  lines  which  give  a  melon- like 
division  to  his  body,  are  complementary — 
red  alternating  with  green. 

Wondrous  medusa)  (jelly  fish),  large  and 
small,  of  all  manner  of  exquisite  fairy  tints  r 
enliven  the  upper  regions  of  many  of  the 
tanks,  and  the  long  (Upending  rays,  armed 
with  suckers,  suggest  the  snake-like  arms  of 
the  dread  octopus  (sepia,  or  cuttle-fish)  which 
is  stealthily  uncoiling  in  yonder  tank.  Hifl 
projecting  eyes  are  gazing  on  us  fixedly  as  he 
restlessly  folds  and  unfolds  his  serpentine 
weapons  of  offence. 

Farther  on,  in  another  tank,  is  the  Gorgon 
coral,  slenderly  branching  like  a  giant  sea- 
weed standing  erect,  and  invested  with  a  liv- 
ing film  of  animal  existence.  .  Some  are  d<  ep 
orange,  some  bright  yellow,  and  some  have 
darker  and  graver  tints.  L:>wer  down  in  the 
same  tank  are  specimens  of  precious  corals, 
pink,  red  and  white,  all  alive  with  their  ra- 
diate builders.  By  their  side  is  seen  the 
tender  looking  alcyouium,  tube-like,  with  del- 
icate suckers  extended,  slender-armed  crin- 
oids,  spiral  Seputo  mounted  on  long  flexible 
pillars,  fishes  of  all  rainbow  hues,  and  of 
most  varied  forms,  living  in  a  state  of  ichthic 
enjoyment,  and  displaying  their  charms  by 
continuous  gentle  movement.  The  electric 
torpedo,  a  broad,  flat  creature,  is  of  special 
interest  to  me,  but  I  have  no  chance  to  see 
any  exhibition  of  his  strange  power.  As  we 
stand  watching  this  scene  of  bappy  ocean 
life,  this  gorgeous  marine  landscape,  a  little 
bivalve  seems  to  spring  from  his  rocky  bed 
with  his  investing  lids  slightly  parted,  and  to 
fly  snapping  his  way  through  the  waters  to 
another  resting  place.  This  is  very  lively 
locomotion  for  the  tranquil  cockle,  and  such 
as  T  have  never  witnessed  before. 

Great  numbers  of  the  sea  cucumber  {Holo- 
Uiuria)  are  seen  in  every  attitude— lying  stu- 
pidly quiesctnt  on  the  floor  of  the  mimic 
ocean,  or  erecting  his  sack-like  body  on  a 
rock,  opening  his  mouth  and  extending  n» 
algrc-like  rays  which  gather  into  his  body  the 
elements  of  growth.    The  crab,  bearing  on 
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his  devoted  back  not  one  alone,  but  whole 
families  of  sea  anemones,  seems  an  overbur- 
dened creature.  Here  is  one  toiling  along 
with  seven  flower  animals  of  various  sizes 
sitting  in  loving  proximity  on  his  shell.  When 
only  one  lives  upon  a  crab,  this  one  is  apt  to 
grow  mightily  and  increase  till  the  poor  loco- 
motor subsides  under  the  cruel  load. 

But  I  must  hasten  on  and  hardly  mention 
the  deep  purple-tinted  sea  urchins,  and  other 
familiar  creatures.  The  display  is  so  rich  and 
varied  as  to  seem  almost  endless,  but  my  story 
must  have  an  ending. 

The  upper  part  of  the  building  is  occupied 
by  the  Laboratories,  the  Library,  and  the 
lodging  rooms  of  the  na'uralists  who  direct 
the  establishment.  The  founder  and  director 
of  the  institution  is  a  young  German,  Dr.  An- 
ton Dohrn.  He  erected  the  edifice  at  his  own 
expense,  aided  by  an  appropriation  from  the 
imperial  government  of  Germany. 

The  municipality  of  Naples  ceded  the  land 
for  the  site,  and  in  return,  if  I  correctly  un- 
derstood, will  claim  possession  of  the  entire 
establishment  after  thirty  years.  The  reve- 
nues of  the  Institute  are  all  appropriated  to 
facilitate  zoological  studies  of  every  kind. 

This  is  said  to  be  the  only  establishment  of 
the  sort  in  existence,  and  surely  reflects  great 
credit  on  the  founder. 

The  next  day  the  storm  having  passed  away, 
we  next  turned  our  attention  to  Pompeii.  A 
railway  ride  of  fifty  minutes  through  the  su- 
burbs of  Naples,  and  over  a  densely-peopled 
district  by  the  coast  of  the  beautiful  bay  of 
which  we  enjoy  an  ever  varying  prospect; 
through  the  huge  lava  stream  of  1794,  forty 
feet  in  thickness,  and  2,000  in  breadth ;  by 
populous  towns  which  flourish  over  the  ashes 
of  past  eruptions  we  go.  At  length  the  train 
stops  and  Pompeii  is  announced.  We  descend 
and  a  five  minutes'  walk  brings  us  to  the  little 
Hotel  du  Soleil,  whence  we  can  look  down 
into  the  wondrous  disinterred  city. 

The  Pompeii  which  lies  before  us  is  men- 
tioned in  history  for  the  first  time  B.  C.  310, 
but  its  monuments  and  temples  prove  it  of 
much  greater  antiquity.  It  was  a  Greek  city 
and  became  subject  to  Rome  after  the  Sam- 
nite  wars,  and  in  course  of  time  became  thor- 
oughly Romanized.  It  was  favored  by  the 
emperors,  and  many  of  the  wealthy  Romans 
purchased  estates  in  the  vicinity.  In  the 
year  A.  D.  63,  an  earthquake  occurred  which 
ruined  the  greater  part  of  Pompeii,  destroy- 
ing its  temples,  colonnades,  theatres,  and  pri- 
vate house3 ;  but  the  town  was  soon  rebuilt 
in  a  style  more  conformable  to  the  improved 
architecture  of  imperial  Rome. 

In  the  year  79,  the  great  catastrophe  that 
forever  silenced  the  populous  and  elegant 
city  of  Pompeii  occurred.  A  dense  shower  of 


ashes  from  the  furious  mountain,  covering  the 
town  with  a  stratum  three  feet  thick,  and  al- 
lowing the  people  time  to  escape,  was  the  first 
symptom.  But  it  is  believed  many  returned, 
(some  doubtless  to  rescue  their  valuables, 
others  paralyzed  with  fear  and  uncertain  what 
course  to  pursue),  and  were  overwhelmed  by 
the  succeeding  stupendous  shower  of  red-hot 
fragments  of  pumice-stone  of  all  sizes,  which 
covered  the  town  to  a  depth  of  7  to  8  feet. 
Then  came  more  ashes  and  more  of  the  pum- 
ice stone  until  the  town  was  utterly  lost  to 
view. 

A  little  village  which  sprang  up  near  the 
site  served  to  preserve  the  name,  and  in  an- 
cient times,  many  excavations  were  made ;  but 
during  the  middle  ages  Pompeii  was  quite 
forgotten.  In  1592,  a  water  conduit  was  con- 
structed, actually  intersecting  the  ruins  and 
yet  in  use ;  but  no  further  investigation  was 
attempted. 

In  1748,  the  first  Bourbon  king,  Charles 
III,  caused  excavations  to  be  made,  and  the 
amphitheatre,  theatre  and  other  portions  were 
then  uncovered. 

"  What  ponder  this? — we  ask  the  limpid  well, 
0  Earth  !  of  thee — and  from  thy  solemn  womb 
What  yieldest  thou  ? — Is  life  in  the  abyss — 
Doth  a  new  race  beneath  the  lava  dwell  ? 
Returns  the  past,  awakening  from  the  tomb? 

The  earth,  with  faithful  watch,  has  hoarded  all !  " 

The  town  was  built  in  the  form  of  an  irreg- 
ular oval,  extending  from  east  to  west,  the 
circumference  of  the  walls  amounting  to  2925 
yards.  Only  about  one-third  of  the  city  has 
been  excavated,  and  the  work  is  now  going 
on  under  able  superintendence,  and  with  very 
satisfactory  results, — the  present  government 
appropriating  60,000  francs  annually  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  excavations. 

As  we  look  down  upon  the  remains  of  Pom- 
peii from  the  windows  of  the  hotel,  it  appears 
not  unlike  any  other  city  destroyed  by  fire, 
the  roofs  being  quite  gone,  and  the  walls  pre- 
senting a  ragged  appearance ;  but  when  we 
descend  into  the  city,  we  realize  the  nature  of 
the  destruction  which  ruined  and  yet  pre- 
served. 

We  find  ourselves  in  a  narrow,  straight 
avenue,  beautifully  paved  with  large  polygo- 
nal blocks  of  Java,  which  are  frequently 
crossed  by  high  stepping  stones,  some  of  them 
three  feet  long,  which  bear  the  marks  of  the 
horses  hoofs  that  must  have  scrambled  over 
them  many  a  time  and  oft. 

The  side  walls  are  narrow  and  considerably 
elevated  above  the  street  and  seem  to  have 
been  paved  with  a  kind  of  mosaic  in  some 
cases.  Deep  ruts  occur  in  some  of  the  streets, 
attesting  long  use  of  the  highways  by  wheeled 
vehicles,  and  in  some  cases  the  great  lava 
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blocks  are  quite  worn  through,  suggesting  the 
need  of  repairs. 

A  little  farther  on  is  seen  a  place  where 
the  street  builders  of  the  ancient  days  have 
been  at  work.  Great  smooth  blocks,  cut  to 
suit  the  cavity  were  nicely  fitted  in,  and  the 
pave  was  again  good  as  new.  At  the  comers 
of  the  streets  were  public  fountains,  generally 
decorated  with  the  head  of  a  god,  a  mask,  or 
similar  ornament. 

Most  of  the  houses  are  entered  from  the 
street,  by  a  narrow  passage  (vestibulum)  lead- 
ing to  the  court  (atrium'),  surrounded  by  a 
covered  passage,  and  having  an  impluvium, 
or  reservoir,  for  rain-water  in  the  center. 
Beyond  the  atriumh  a  large  apartment  open- 
ing on  to  it,  termed  the  tablinum,  which  was 
devoted  to  intercourse  with  the  external 
world.  The  other  portion  was  destined  for 
the  use  of  the  family ;  and  its  center  con- 
sisted of  an  open  court  enclosed  by  columns, 
while  the  middle  was  laid  out  as  a  garden. 
Besides  these,  there  were  sleeping  and  eating- 
rooms,  slaves'  rooms,  kitchen,  cellar,  &c,  and 
all  the  private  apartments  were  very  small 
and  without  glass  windows.  Volcanic  stone 
or  brick,  cemented  by  mortar,  and  not  often 
marble,  was  employed  by  those  ancient  build- 
ers— though,  for  decorative  purposes,  some 
mosaics  of  different  colored  marbles  were 
used,  and  the  impluvium  was  almost  always 
of  this  material.  The  stucco  employed  must 
have  been  something  far  more  enduring  than 
anything  of  the  kind  used  in  the  present  day, 
and  the  smooth,  hard  surface  afforded  ample 
scope  for  most  elegant  and  varied  mural 
paintings.  Though  the  best  of  these  have 
been  removed  to  the  museum  at  Naples, 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  remains  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  brightness  and  richness 
of  a  Pompeian  house.  The  lower  halves  of 
the  columns  are  generally  red,  and  the  cap- 
itals tastefully  painted. 

Among  the  first  objects  to  which  my  atten- 
tion was  called  were  the  casts  of  the  bodies 
of  four  persons  found  in  1863.  When  they 
were  discovered,  in  the  course  of  the  excava- 
tions, plaster  of  Paris  was  carefully  poured 
into  the  cavities  in  which  they  had  lain,  and 
the  figures  and  attitudes,  as  well  as  the  very 
expression  of  the  deceased  in  their  last  fear- 
ful battle  for  life,  were  obtained.  Here  they 
lie  in  glass  cases,  forming  a  sad  processional 
line  in  the  hall,  and  we  may  examine  them 
at  leisure.  One  of  them  is  a  man  with  his 
garments  gathered  round  him  for  flight,  and 
another  group  is  denominated  the  mother  and 
daughter.  One  appears  to  be  of  mature  age 
and  has  commanding  form,  and  the  other 
has  the  appearance  of  a  girl  of  twelve  or 
'[  thirteen.  Another  figure  is  lying  on  its  face, 
showing  by  distortion  of  the  body  a  death  of 


extreme  anguish.  There  is  an  opening  in  the 
floor  of  the  room,  and  we  may  descend  and, 
from  below,  observe  the  clenched  hands  and 
the  face  of  bitter  agony — eloquent  of  woe, 
even  after  1800  years. 

It  were  long  and  quite  needless  for  me  to 
describe  the  forums,  the  theatres,  the  many 
temples  and  palaces  of  Pompeii.  It  has 
been  done  so  often  and  so  ably  that  I  may 
well  omit  it  from  my  record.  Beautiful  veg- 
etable life  is  springing  into  existence  every- 
where among  the  ruins — 

"Ever  upon  old  decay,  the  greenest  mosses  cling  " — 

and  greener  mosses  never  grew  and  fruited 
on  forest  turf  or  on  thatched  roof  than  are 
here  creeping  every  where,  over  well  and  foun- 
tain ;  and,  entering  the  shaded  vestibule,  are 
carpeting  the  damp  floors,  and  supplement- 
ing the  decaying  mosaics.  The  little  white 
crucifer,  we  call  sweet  allysum,  cherished 
in  garden  beds,  is  springing  up  all  around  in 
great  luxuriance,  and  I  plucked  the  rieheal 
heads  of  mignonnette  I  ever  saw  from  the 
sunny  side  of  the  Amphitheatre.  The  pretty 
maiden's  hair  fern  (Adyantium)  is  to  be  found 
at  every  step,  and  I  have  beautifully-fruited 
specimens  plucked  from  the  damp  inner  wall 
of  the  interesting  well  in  the  temple  of  Isis. 
It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  abounding  fertility 
of  this  volcanic  soil,  and  the  avidity  with 
which  vegetation  seizes  upon  its  nghtfu] 
heritage,  the  earth,  as  soon  as  it  is  exposed 
to  the  light. 

Turning  my  steps  to  the  quarter  where  th< 
explorers  are  busy  at  work,  the  House  of 
Orpheus,  which  has  been  just  cleared  of  it- 
rubbish,  invites  inspection.  I  walk  into  the 
Stately  doorway  and  through  a  short  passage 
into  the  noble  square  hall  of  the  house,  when 
is  a  fine  white  marble  impluvium,  with  a  lit- 
tle table  on  its  farther  marge,  which  looks 
like  an  altar,  and  a  thoughtful  Roman  look- 
ing down  from  his  pedestal  of  marble,  as  per- 
fect and  expressive  as  in  the  long  ago  when 
his  descendants  passed  and  repassed  before 
him  over  the  still  perfect  mosaic  floor.  On 
the  right  hand,  a  doorway  leads  into  a  series 
of  apartments  that  appear  to  have  been  thor- 
oughly ruined  by  the  preat  calamity;  but 
those  on  the  left  retain  much  of  their  antique 
elegance,  having  delicately  elaborated  floors 
and  bright  tinted  walls,  adorned  with  grace- 
ful paintings.  I  pass  onward  from  the  great 
open  hairto  a  smaller  one,  which  is  the  ante- 
chamber to  a  rich-columned  saloon  beyond, 
where,  on  the  great  wall  facing  the  entrance, 
is  a  large  painting,  quite  well  preserved,  of 
Orpheus  charming  the  savage  beasta  of  the 
earth  by  the  gentle  power  of  the  lyre.  On 
his  right  hand  sits  a  lordly  lion  in  the  atti- 
tude of  pleased  attention,  while  madame 
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lioness  looks  up,  wide  mouthed,  from  the 
other  side.  A  pair  of  happy-looking  water- 
fowl, with  gay  plumage,  float  tranquilly  in 
the  pool  at  his  feet,  while  a  stag,  a  wild  boar 
and  a  timid  little  hare  are  listening,  in  close 
proximity  to  each  other,  in  the  foreground. 
Passing  on  from  the  pillared  hall  of  Orpheus, 
I  find  still  another  fine  apartment,  of  which 
the  central  decoratioa  is  a  suggestive  land- 
scape piece,  which  seems  to  have  reference  to 
the  vestal  rites  (?).  There  is  pictured  a  little 
temple  which  contains  an  altar,  on  which  a 
fire  is  blazing,  and  a  female  figure  behind 
seems  to  be  feeding  the  flames.  Above,  in 
the  middle  heaven,  floats  the  goddess,  who 
looks  down  most  lovingly  upon  her  votaries. 
In  the  foreground  is  a  parting  scene,  while 
we  observe  a  flying  maiden  on  the  right  hand, 
and  an  armed  warrior  on  the  left. 

It  can  readily  be  imagined  with  what  feel- 
ings I  stood  in  these  stately  halls  which  dis- 
play so  vividly  the  taste  and  elegance  of  the 
Roman  home  at  the  time  of  the  Christian  era. 
Here,  perhaps,  dwelt  the  patrician  who  en- 
joyed refinements  and  luxuries  to  the  full  in 
his  own  home,  but  yet  loved  to  sit  in  the  wide 
amphitheatre  and  see  captive  barbarians  slay 
«ach  other  in  needless  mimic  war,  or  to  be- 
hold the  famished  beasts  of  the  desert  tear  and 
rend  the  Christian  confessor.  Perhaps  the  mas- 
ter of  these  halls  was  the  being  imagined  by 
the  poet  who  built  his  soul  a  lordly  pleasure 
house  wherein  to  dwell  at  ease  for  aye — a  be 
ing 

"  Large  in  heart  and  brain, 
That  did  love  Beauty  only  (Beauty  seen 
In  all  varieties  of  mould  and  mind), 
And  Knowledge  for  its  beauty,  or  if  Good, 
Good  only  for  its  beauty,  seeing  not 
That  Beauty,  Good  and  Knowledge  are  three  sisters 
That  dote  upon  each  other,  friends  to  man, 
Living  together  under  the  same  roof, 
And  never  can  be  sundered  without  tears. 
And  he  that  shuts  Love  out,  in  turn  shall  be 
Shut  out  from  Love,  and  on  her  threshold  lie, 
Howling  in  darkness." 

S.  R. 

Third  month  llth,  1875. 


Selected. 
BEARING  LIFE'S  BURDENS. 
BY  PHEBE  CARY. 

Oh,  there  are  moments  for  us  here,  when  seeing 
Life's  inequalities,  and  woe,  and  care, 

The  burdens  laid  upon  our  mortal  being 

Seem  heavier  than  the  human  heart  can  bear. 

For  there  are  ills  that  come  without  ioreboding, 
Lightnings  that  fall  before  the  thunder's  roll, 

And  there  are  festering  cares,  that,  by  corroding 
feat  silently  their  way  into  the  soul. 

And  for  the  evils  that  our  race  inherit, 

"What  strength  is  given  us  that  we  may  endure 

Surely  the  God  and  father  of  our  spirit 

Sends  not  afflictions  which  He  cannot  cure? 


No  :  there  is  a  Physician,  there  is  healing, 
And  light  that  beams  upon  life's  darkest  day, 

To  him  whose  heart  is  right  with  God,  revealing 
The  wisdom  and  the  justice  of  His  way. 


S  sleeted. 

WHO  GIVETH  SONGS  IN  THE  NIGHT. 
When  courting  slumber, 
The  hours  I  number, 
The  sad  cares  cumber 

My  wearied  mind ; 
This  thought  shall  cheer  me, 
That  Thou  art  near  me, 
Whose  ear  to  hear  me 

Is  still  inclined. 

My  soul  Thou  keepest, 
Who  never  sleepest; 
'Mid  grloom  the  deepest, 

There's  light  above. 
Thine  eyes  behold  me, 
Thine  arms  enfold  me,. 
Thy  word  has  told  me 

That  God  is  love. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  COLORADO  POTATO  BEETLE. 

IS-  THERE  DANGER  FROM  PARIS  GREEN? 

As  there  has  been  some  inaccurate  infor- 
mation given  in  the  daily  journals  about  this 
little  visitor,  a  few  lines  on  the  subject  from 
one  who  has  had  two  years'  experience  may  be 
acceptable  to  such  readers  of  the  Intelligencer 
as  have  not  yet  made  its  acquaintance. 

"  It  is  the  unknown  that  terrifies."  When 
we  first  hear  of  the  approach  of  this  insect, 
and  of  the  ravages  attendant  upon  its  ad- 
vance, we  are  inclined  to  fold  our  hands  and 
with  oriental  apathy  accept  the  visitation  as 
a  fatality  not  to  be  avoided. 

This,  like  many  other  difficulties,  however, 
can  be  met  by  industry  and  perseverance. 

Having  become  familiar  with  its  appear- 
ance and  habits,  many  of  the  farmers  in  this 
section  are  raising  almost  their  usual  crops  of! 
potatoes,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  val- 
uable vegetable  should  be  less  abundant  than 
common. 

The  beetle  and  its  young  are,  no  doubt,  by 
this  time  known  to  most  farmers  and  gar- 
deners. 

Our  custom  is  to  go  over  the  patch  of  pota- 
toes about  three  times  a  week,  from  the  time 
the  plants  first  peep  through  the  ground,  pick- 
ing the  beetles  off  by  hand,  and  destroying! 
them  by  scalding  or  crushing. 

Two  years'  experience  has  proved  that  there 
is  no  danger  from  handling  them.  As  soon 
as  the  young  appear  upon  the  leaves,  it  i3  best 
to  dust  them  with  a  mixture  of  Paris  green 
and  plaster,  one  part  of  the  former  to  fifty  oi 
the  latter,  thoroughly  mixed.  This  is  most 
simply  done  by  means  of  an  old  tomato-can 
with  holes  punched  in  the  bottom  like  a  pep- 
per-box, and  fastened  to  a  handle  about  foui 
feet  long.    The  apparatus  can  be  made  in  ter 
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minutes.  This  form  of  application  is  better 
than  with  water  or  flour,  being  less  trouble- 
some than  the  former,  and  cheaper  than  the 
latter,  and  the  plaster  benefitting  the  plants. 
The  mixture  need  only  be  dusted  upon  the 
plants  where  the  young  are.  A  patch  of  two 
acres  can  be  gone  over  in  about  two  hours, 
and  after  a  few  applications,  it  will  not  need 
it  more  than  twice  in  one  week,  and  later  still, 
once  in  a  week  will  suffice. 

Some  of  our  best  farmers  apply  the  mixture 
to  every  vine  when  the  beetle  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, and  say  that  they  are  not  required 
to  go  over  the  patch  more  than  once  in  two 
weeks. 

The  cost  per  acre,  including  labor  and  ma- 
terials is  about  $2.50  for  the  season. 

Our  potato  vines  now  present  a  luxuriant 
and  beautiful  appearance,  and  we  have  pota- 
toes ready  for  table  use. 

IS  THERE  DANGER  FROM  THE  USE  OF  PARIS  GREEN? 

Wm.  McMurtie,  the  Chemist  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  has 
j  performed  a  series  of  accurate  experiments  to 
i  determine : 

a  1st.  If  applied  to  the  soil,  can  arsenic  or 
e  arsenious  acid  be  absorbed  and  assimilated 
j  in  the  economy  of  plant  growth  ? 

2d.  If  absorbed  and  assimilated,  can  it  be 
H  taken'  up  in  sufficient  quantities  to  become 
j  prejudicial  or  injurious  to  the  health  of  con- 
[.  sumers? 

I      3d.  If  not  taken  up  by  the  plant  during 
l3  growth,  does  it  by  its  presence  in  the  soil,  ex- 
ert a  poisonous  influence  upon  the  plant  it- 
r,  self? 

4th.  If  it  exerts  a  poisonous  influence  upon 
f.  the  plant,  to  what  extent  may  it  exist  in  the 
is  soil  before  it  becomes  inj  urious  ? 
I  He  proves  conclusively  that  there  is  no 
j  possibility  of  the  accumulation  of  arsenic  in 
u  sufficient  quantity  to  be  dangerous  by  regular 
applications  of  what  is  needed  for  the  destruc- 
)j  tion  of  the  beetle. 

jj     All  the  plants  grown  were  examined  by 
Marsh's  test,  which  failed  in  any  case  to  show 
ta.  a  trace  of  arsenic. 

fle     He  also  examined  potatoes  which  had  been 
£.  subjected  to  applications  of  Paris  green,  and 
Dg  failed  in  any  case  to  detect  the  presence  of 
arsenic. 

JIfl  He  concludes  his  article  as  follows,  viz.: 
on  "  With  these  facts  before  us,  and  without 
est  considering  what  might  be  the  result  of  a  se- 
,eD  ries  of  experiments  continued  through  a  num- 
0{  ber  of  years,  we  must  conclude  that  plants 
08j  have  not  the  power  to  absorb  and  assimilate 
,aD  from  the  soil  compounds  of  arsenic,  and  that 
ep.  though  arsenical  compounds  exert  an  injuri 
oflI  ous  influence  upon  vegetation,  yet  this  is  with- 
teDiOut  effect  until  the  quantity  present  reaches, 


for  Paris  green,  about  900  lbs.  per  acre;  for 
arsenite  of  potassa,  about  400  It*,  per  acre; 
for  arseniate  of  potassa,  about  150  lbe.  per 
acre." 

Of  course,  care  must  be  taken  in  handling 
the  poison,  and  it  should  not  be  entrusted  to 
injudicious  persons.  In  this  new  foe  of  the 
farmer,  we  have  another  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  the  enemy,  not  feared,  is  already 
half  conquered. 

Henry  C.  Hallowell. 

Sandy  Spring,  Md.,  Seventh  month  \  lth,  1875. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
SUMMER  TRAVEL. 

If  the  following  extracts  from  a  genuine 
"  home  "  letter,  written  for  home  eyes  only, 
should  induce  any  reader  to  seek  for  the 
wonders  and  beauties  of  nature  in  our  own 
country,  until  fully  conversant  with  them,  in 
preference  to  foreign  travel,  it  will  repay  the 
slight  trouble  of  transcribing.  They  arc  fur- 
nished over  the  intials  of  the  writer  with- 
out her  knowledge,  she  being  still  absent  from 
home : 

"  Owego,  N.  Y.,  Seventh  mo,  10th,  1875. 

"  Here  we  are,  after  a  most  delightful  trip 
of  two  days.  The  weather  has  been  every* 
thing  that  could  be  desired,  cool  and  pleasant. 
We  had  a  very  enjoyable  ride  to  Maueh 
Chunk,  in  spite  of  the  tunnels,  which  are 
my  especial  dislike.  F.  (a  child  nearly  ten 
years  of  age)  was  irrepressible,  I  do  not 
think  he  sat  on  his  seat  any  five  minutes 
at  a  time :  it  was,  1  What's  that  ?'  1  Look 
here!'  'See  that!'  &c,  incessantly.  The  cars 
were  not  full,  so  we  changed  from  side  to  side 
just  as  we  wished. 

"  After  an  early  supper,  we  started  for  a 
walk,  and  to  see  the  town.  We  went  as  far 
as  the  prison,  and  around  some  of  the  nearer 
cross-streets.  I  understand  the  people  pride 
themselves  on  their  gardens,  and,  I  think,  I 
never  saw  a  greater  variety,  or  prettier  flowers 
than  are  everywhere  here.  Returning  about 
eight  o'clock,  we  sat  on  the  porch  awhile  and 
then  retired,  glad  to  creep  under  a  blanket." 

"  The  next  morning  we  took  the  noted 
Sivitchback  ride.  It  is  glorious  and  fearful. 
You  feel  very  glad  when  you  are  safe  on  the 
top  of  those  awful  planes,  but  the  gravity 
rides  are  exhilarating,  the  mountain  air  blow- 
ing, everything  so  fresh  and  green,  and  the 
magnificent  views  as  you  go  flying  along 
without  any  apparent  cause.  That  part  came 
to  an  end  only  too  soon. 

"  When  we  reached  the  depot  again,  we 
preferred  walking  down  to  the  hotel,  so  as  to 
visit  Ex-Governor  Packer's  place,  which  is 
open  to  strangers.  He  has  a  garden  after  my 
own  heart,  not  laid  out  on  level  ground 
where  you  can  see  the  whole  of  the  arrange- 
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ments  at  a  single  glaiice.  Everything  has  to 
be  hunted  up,  as  it  were.  At  one  turn  we 
would  find  a  rockery  with  its  lovely  creeping 
plants  and  Virginias  ;  in  some  other  corner  a 
gorgeous  bed  of  geraniums,  or  a  sunny  circle 
of  portulacas — a  fountain  here,  or  a  summer 
house  there,  or,  mayhap,  a  rustic  seat  at  some 
other  unexpected  place.  I  did  not  see  half 
enough  of  it,  as  our  time  was  short,  having 
to  leave  in  the  11.45  train  for  Glen  Onoko,  a 
ride  of  only  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

"  Here  we  have  an  hour  and  a  half  to  ex- 
plore the  miniature  *  Watkins,'  to  which  some 
think  it  is  quite  equal  in  beauty,  though  not 
in  extent,  it  being  one  and  a  quarter  miles 
to  the  head.  Equal  or  not,  it  is  the  love- 
liest thing  I  have  seen  this  many  a  day. 
The  children  were  greatly  pleased,  and  we 
had  to  leave  it  all  too  soon  and  take  the  train 
for  Wilkesbarre,  where  we  arrived  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  passing  all  the  time 
through  the  most  entrancing  scenery.  To  one 
who  has  never  seen  it,  there  are  no  words 
with  which  to  paint  it ;  those  who  have  been 
through  it,  understand  how  all  words  fail  you. 

"  We  put  up  at  the  Valley  House,  and, 
after  tea,  went  in  quest  of  some  of  our  friends, 
residents  here,  in  which  we  succeeded,  and 
with  whom  we  made  arrangements  for  some 
little  sight-seeing  in  the  morning,  including  a 
ride  all  round  the  town.  After  dinner  we 
took  the  train  for  Owego,  and,  as  soon  as  we 
stepped  on  board,  we  met  George  Truman, 
wife  and  daughter  on  their  way  to  Watkins' 
Glen.  We  thus  had  very  pleasant  companions 
nearly  all  the  way. 

"  Upon  arriving  at  this  place  we  were  met 
by  our  friends  (with  whom  we  anticipate 
spending  several  days)  with  open  arms  and 
genuine  unaffected  welcome.  This  morning 
we  had  a  nice  drive  all  round  the  suburbs  of 
Owego  and  through  the  town,  seeing  their 
elegant  new  court-house,  churches, *&c,  &c. 
They  have  a  little  steamer  running  up  the 
Susquehanna  river  twice  a  week,  and  as  this 
is  one  of  the  days,  we  have  made  up  a  party 
to  go  up  this  afternoon  and  return  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening. 

"  We  expect  to  go  to  Watkins'  on  Third- 
day,  and  leave  on  Fifth -day  for  the  Water 
Gap.    I  will  write  again.  M.  C.  G." 


NOTICES. 

Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  will  be  held 
Eighth  month  3d,  1875,  at  10  A.  M.,  in  the  Valley 
Meeting-house.  Special  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  convey  Friends  on  that  day  to  Ellwood 
Thomas'  lane,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
meeting-house. 

Trains  leave  the  Reading  Depot,  Thirteenth  and 
Callowhill  streets  at  7£  o'clock,  A.  M.,  on  Third-day. 

Members  of  the  Select  Meeting  will  take  the  on3 
o'clock  P.  M.  train  on  Second-day  from  the  same 


depot,  for  Port  Kennedy,  where  Friends  will  meet 
them. 

The  return  train  will  leave  for  the  city  about  five 
o'clock  P.  M.,  on  Third-day  afternoon.  Tickets 
good  both  going  and  returning  on  Second  and 
Third-days  will  be  issued  at  sixty-five  cents  the  trip. 

Ask  for  Quarterly  Meeting  tickets. 


Quarterly  Meetings  are  held  as  follows  : 
7th  mo   27th,  Concord,  at  Concord,  Pa. 

"      "    28th,  Purchase,  at  Purchase,  N.  Y. 
8th  mo.      3d,  Philadelphia,  at  Valley,  Pa. 

11      "       "    Nine  Partners,  at  Oblong,  N.  Y.y 

"     "      4th,  Farmington,  at  East  Hamburg,^.' Y. 

"     "      5th,  Abington,  at  Gwynedd,  Pa.  ' 

"     "      6th,  Stanford,  at  Ghent,  N.  Y. 

"      "     12th,  Shrewsbury  and  Rahway,  at  Rail- 
way, N  J. 

"     "     14th,  Salem,  at  Salem  Ohio, 

"      "       "      Miami,  at  Waynesville,  0. 

4     "     16th,  Fairfax,  at  Goose  Creek,  Va.'*: 

"     "     21st,  Short  Creek,  at  Mount  Pleasant,  0. 

"      "       "     Pelham  Half  Y.  M.f  at  Yarmouth, 
Ontario. 

44     44      23d,  Warrington  Q.  M.,  at  Monallen,  Pa. 
44     44    25th,  Easton  and  Saratoga  Q.  M.,  at  Gran- 
ville, N.  Y. 
44      44  '     4'      Southern,  at  Easton,  Md. 
44     "      "      Stillwater,  at  Plainfield,  Ohio. 


ITEMS.  ' 

Heavy  rains  have  done  great  damage  in  England 
and  Wales.  By  the  bursting  of  Monmouthshire 
Reservoir  a  factory  and  several  dwellings  were  de- 
stroyed. Bristol  was  partly  under  water,  and  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  between  the  Frome,  Wye  and 
Severn  were  flooded. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  states  that  the  im- 
portation of  dutiable  articles  into  the  United  states 
by  means  of  newspapers  or  letters  through  the  mails, 
subjects  the  articles  to  forfeiture,  and  the  parties 
sending  or  knowingly  receiving  such  articles,  to  the 
penalties  of  the  law. 

There  are  now  no  less  than  five  lines  of  tele- 
graphic communication  between  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. The  following  list  of  the  principal  ocean  ca- 
bles now  in  use  is  from  an  article  in.  the  "  Journal 
of  the  Telegraph,"  written  by  George  B.  Prescott : 
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Length 

Date.  From  in  miles- 
1867 — Malta  to  Alexandria,  Egypt   925 

1869—  Bushire,  Persia,  to  Jack,  Beloochistan   5051 

St.  Pierre  to  Duxbury   749 

1870—  Suez  to  Aden,  Arabia   1,4 

Aden  to  Bombay,  India   1,818 

Porthcurno,  England,  to  Lisbon   8231 

Gibraltar  to  Malta   1,120' 

Madras  to  Penan  g   1,408  j 

Singapore  to  Batavia   557  , 

Malta  to  Alexandria,  Egypt   904  near 

Batsbano,  Cuba,  to  Santiago,  Cuba   520 1  ^ 

Java  to  Australia   1,082' 

1871—  Singapore  to  Cochin  China   c2ojp)rn 

Saigon  to  Hong  Kong   975  rV 

Hong  Kong  to  Shanghae   1,100 Pi  ! 

Shaoghae  to  Japan,  thence  to  Siberia   1,200  jUl, 

Antigua  to  Demerara,  West  Indies   1,028 

Porto  Rico  to  Jamaica   582! 

1873—  Falmouth,  England,  to  Lisbon   1,150 

France  to  Denmark   5501 

Pernambuco  to  Para,  Brazil.   1, 

Alexandria,  Egypt,  to  Brindisi,  Italy  

1874—  Lisbon  to  Madeira   633 

Madeira  to  St.  Vincent   1,360  L 

St.  Vincent  to  Brazil  1;95£  Ult  i 

Jamaica  to  Colon,  S  A   66CHDV  | 

Brazil  to  Rio  Janeiro   1,24C  ' 

Jamaica  to  Porto  Rico  •        585)  f"iD 

Rio  Janeiro  to  Rio  Grande  del  Sul   84( 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF 
WILLIAM  DORSEY. 

(Continued  from  page  339.) 

"  Twelfth  month  8th,  1870.— Attended  the 
funeral  of  S.  H.  It  was  a  season  of  deep 
solemnity,  which  I  think  will  never  be  for- 
gotten by  any  present.  Impressive  silence 
covered  the  gathered  company ;  and,  as  I 
beheld  the  hushed  manner  in  which  old  and 
young  thronged  to  gaze  once  more  upon  the 
form  of  the  noble  boy,  the  language  arose  in 
my  heart,  "Behold  how  He  loved  him!"  to 
which  I  gave  vocal  utterance,  and  endeavored 
to  show  how  the  Divine  power  manifest  in 
the  flesh  tenderly  felt  for  the  suffering  of 
those  around  Him,  and  although  His  visible 
presence  was  not  here  to  call  to  life  the  dead, 
still  He  was  present  to  comfort  those  who 
mourn,  and  bind  up  the  broken  and  bruised 
hearts.  I  recalled,  also,  His  blessed  promise 
go  those  who  are  weary  and  heavy  laden  ;  the 
oromised  rest  for  the  soul  of  the  believer 
will  never  fail  him.  Christ  is  the  refuge  for 
nil ;  and,  though  in  the  world  we  shall  find 
tribulation,  in  Him  is  peace. 

"  To  the  dear  young  friends  the  call  was 
extended  to  give  heed  to  the  ministration  of 
;he  hour.  The  mute  eloquence  of  those  lips, 
brever  sealed  in  death,  was  mightier  than 
uny  language  that  could  be  uttered  by  any 
tret  in  life. 

"Second  month,  1871.— On  the  14th  of  last 
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month  I  accompanied  some  friends  to  Wash- 
ington, to  present  President  Grant,  Secretary 
Delano  and  Commissioner  Parker  a  paper 
containing  the  views  of  a  convention  of 
Friends  representing  the  six  different  Yearly 
Meetings,  upon  Indian  affairs.  We  were  re- 
ceived with  great  consideration ;  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  promise  then  given  by 
the  President,  he  has  since  exerted  his  influ- 
ence in  endeavoring  to  have  our  views  fully 
carried  out  by  Congressional  enactment 

"Thirdmonth. — Business  improvingslightly. 
My  faith  is  tried  in  temporal  as  well  as  epir- 
itual  affairs.  Keep  me  near  Thee,  Father. 
My  prayer  has  been,  Thou  knowest,  for  neither 
"  poverty  nor  riches  " — a  clear  name,  that  the 
truth  I  profess  may  not  be  brought  into  dis- 
repute by  my  infirmitio  I 

"Fourth  month  1st.— Witnessed  the  adjourn 
ing  of  the  sewing-school  at  Race  Street  Meet- 
ing-house. One  hundred  and  fifteen  children 
made  happy  with  a  feast  of  good  things  pro- 
vided by  their  friends. 

"Seventh  month.— On  Second-day,  accom- 
panied by  my  dear  friend  Benjamin  HaJlo- 
well,  went  to  Washington  on  Indian  businei?. 
and  presented  S  M.  Janney's  resignation  a* 
Superintendent,  also  the  name  of  Barclay 
White,  of  New  Jersey,  as  a  Friend  well  qual- 
ified to  succeed  Samuel  in  his  responsible 
position.  Commissioner  Parker  kindly  offered 
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his  aid,  and  promised  to  give  the  requisite 
attention  to  the  subject. 

11  Ninth  month  10th. — At  Sandy  Spring. 
First-day  morning,  at  meeting,  my  testimony 
was  simply  to  draw  the  mind  from  all  exter- 
nal dependence,  to  the  only  true  rest  and 
peace,  Christ  within  the  soul.  The  same 
power  which  dwelt  in  the  flesh  of  Jesus,  and 
did  the  mighty  works  recorded  of  him,  but 
which  leads  the  believer  not  in  any  way  to 
undervalue  these  outward  works,  but  which 
testifies  of  all  things  that  He  did,  and  leads 
to  an  entire  unity.  As  both  are  of  God,  one 
is  not  inferior  to  the  other. 

"  Whilst  the  developments  of  science  are  left 
to  the  slow  process  of  ages,  as  they  concern 
the  physical  condition  of  man,  God  gave  the 
law  of  salvation  to  our  first  parents,  which 
law  is  to  be  developed  during  each  man's 
mortal  life.  He  therefore  gave  man  an  ev- 
idence of  himself  in  the  flesh  by  the  perfect 
man  Jesus  Christ,  who  manifested  in  His  life 
entire  obedience  to  this  inwardly  revealed 
law.  I  called  away  from  scientific  research 
as  the  means  of  attaining  the  knowledge  of 
God,  because  this  is  requisite  for  the  poor 
and  illiterate,  as  well  as  the  gifted  and 
cultivated.  Whatever  the  philosooher  may 
discover  in  science  pertains  not  to  the  saving 
of  the  soul,  which  is  a  separate  work,  and 
to  which  all  things  else  must  be  subject. 
The  wisdom  of  God  is  a  power  to  direct  in 
all  things  pertaining  to  the  eternal  benefit  of 
man. 

"  Ninth  month  16th. — Representative  Com- 
mittee met.  I  excused  myself  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  a  Friend,  who  died  suddenly  on 
the  night  of  the  13th  inst.  A  peaceful  feel- 
ing clothed  my  spirit,  and  I  gave  expression 
to  it  in  the  room  with  the  family,  calling  to 
the  inward  hope  of  rest,  even  Jesus  Christ 
the  eternal  power  of  God's  salvation.  He  is 
the  supporter,  comforter,  helper  of  man, 
keeping  us  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  a  High 
Priest,  having  a  sense  of  our  infirmities. 

"  Several  communications  followed,  when 
I  felt  bound  to  address  my  contemporaries  in 
life — men  associated  with  the  deceased  in  en- 
grossing pursuits. 

"  Ninth  month  21st. — On  my  way  to  my 
office  the  thought  presented,  that  as  we  draw 
nearer  to  God  in  this  life  we  will  know  a 
shortening  of  the  space  over  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  and  a  clearer  view  of  the 
bright  glories  of  the  eternal  worjd. 

"Eleventh  month  5th. — We  have  had  a 
fearful  calamity  in  the  devouring  fires  which, 
in  the  past  few  weeks,  have  destroyed  a  large 
portion  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  also,  im- 
mense tracts  of  prairie,  with  several  country 
towns  through  the  Northwest.  The  heart  of 
the  world  had  seemed  to  melt  in  sympathy 
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for  the  sufferers.  Millions  of  dollars  hav< 
freely  been  given  for  their  aid,  and  mor< 
clothing  than  was  needed. 

"  Second  month,  1872. — For  some  time  I  hav< 
been  confined  at  home  on  account  of  indispo 
sition,  during  which  time  my  dearly  lovec 
friend  Elizabeth  Newport  has  died.  Gone 
sweet  sainted  mother,  to  thy  eternal  rest 
She  was  one  of  the  most  spiritually  giftec 
Friends  I  ever  knew.  It  has  been  at  time*  f5 
my  privilege  to  travel  with  her  in  the  minis 
try,  and  precious  seasons  they  were. 

"  Second  month  19th. — First  day.  At  me  t 
ing  this  morning.  A  prcious  time  of  prayer 
I  believe,  to  others  as  well  as  myself.  'Oh 
come  let  us  worship  and  bow  down,  let  u 
kneel  before  the  Lord  our  maker,  for  we  art 
the  people  of  His  pasture  and  the  sheep  o 
His  hand.'  With  this  language  of  the  psalm 
ist  my  spirit  was  humbled  in  vocal  and,  ]JJJJ 
trust,  spiritual  prayer  to  the  God  of  my  life 
in  gratitude  for  the  past,  and  desires  for  His 
continued  blessings.  Many  have  been  callec 
from  their  earthly  stewardship,  and  the  sol 
emn  admonition  is  to  those  who  yet  remain 
that  we  so  order  our  lives  by  direction  of  th( 
Holy  Spirit,  that  we  fix  not  our  affections 
upon  the  things  which  are  seen  and  are  tern 
poral,  but  rather  center  them  upon  the  things! 
that  are  unseen  and  eternal,  so  that  when  oui 
earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  is  dissolved!  ™ 
we  may  know  that  we  have  a  building  of  God  Pe 
'a  house  not  made  by  hands  eternal  in  th(! 10 
heavens/ 

"As  my  days  are  drawing  to  the  end,  I  fee. 
no  greater  joy  than  in  mingling  with  thos« 
who  are  in  affliction,  and  desire  that  I  may 
according  to  the  grace  bestowed,  be  the  me 
dium  of  comfort  to  the  sorrowful  hearts  suff011 
fering  under  the  chastening  of  our  Heavenly 
Father. 

"Yesterday  I  received  an  interesting  docu'D8P 
ment  from  Washington,  the  third  annual  re-  "J 
port  of  the  Indian  Peace  Commission.  1| 
have  bet-n  much  occupied  in  this  work,  sine*  *° 
our  excellent  President  called  Friends  to  hisj™ 
aid  in  carrying  out  his  merciful  policy.  Pl^ 
has  been  an  eminent  success,  and  now  others  ™( 
besides  Friends  are  arduously  engaged  in  the 
good  cause  of  justice  to  the  Indians.  Friends  Jlc 
have  done  their  part  nobly,  as  the  repor  ^ 
shows,  and  are  continuing  their  labors  in  thiillri 
laudable  duty.  We  owe  to  the  natives  of  thM  ^ 
country,  who  received  our  early  Friends  witl'J 
such  great  brotherly  love,  a  debt  of  gratitud(  « 
which  it  is  our  pleasure  to  repay. 

"  Fourth- day  meeting  very  largely  attendee  % 
by  the  pupils  of  the  schools.  I  think  60(  fr 
were  present.  It  was  a  solemn  and  irnpres 
sive  occasion.  Two  Friends  addressed  thi  N 
children  upon  the  responsibilities  of  life,  ex  s> 
horted  them  to  seek  the  Lord  early,  that  the]  p 
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may  be  fortified  against  the  power  of  tempta- 
tion in  their  earthly  pilgrimage.    My  spirit 
was  bowed  in  prayer,  to  which  I  gave  vocal 
utterance,  returning  thanks  to  our  Heavenly 
[[Father  for  His  assistance  to  some  who  are 
unable  to  sing  the  songs  of  praise  on  the 
banks  of  deliverance,  and  to  ask  that  His  arm 
of  mercy  may  be  the  support  of  those  who 
may  yet  be  struggling  in  the  depths  of  Jor- 
dan, that  they  too  may  be  enabled  to  join  in 
thanksgiving  and  praise  for  their  signal  de- 
liverance.   For  those  too  who  are  bowed  b3- 
aeath  the  chastening  rod  of  His  merciful 
love,  and,  finally,  for  the  dear  children,  that 
tgthey  may  open  their  hearts  to  the  visitations 
)f  the  Day  Spring  from  on  high  ;  and  those 
Jimongst  us  to  whom  the  language  has  been 
iddressed,  '  arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  has 
iome  ;  the  glory  of  the  Lord  has  arisen  upon 
;hee  !'  that  they  may  no  longer  sit  in  dark- 
less,  but  come  forth  as  valiants  in  the  Lord's 
jjjvarfare,  the  field  being  white  unto  harvest, 
>ut  the  laborers  few.    O  Lord,  that  Thou 
vouldst  send  forth  more  laborers  ! 

(To  be  continued.) 
RELIGIOUS  ELOQUENCE. 

The  life  of  doctrine  is  not  given  in  the 
□ere  eloquence  of  the  speaker,  but  rather  in 
he  living  and  hearty  faith  which  prompts  to 
peech  ;  and  without  this  faith  there  can  be 

0  genuine  religious  eloquence.  It  is  in  the 
argest  sense  only  that  eloquence  can  be  di- 
ectly  useful  to  religion,  that  which  includes 
he  having  something  to  say  along  with  facil- 
y  and  power  of  utterance.  The  faith  which 

great  enough,  deep  enough,  and  honest 
Qough  to  make  a  prophet,  will  create  an 
loquence  of  its  own,  such  as  can  be  created 

1  no  other  way.  And  it  is  faith,  conviction, 
ispiration  which  our  age  wants  rather  than 
□y  mere  eloquence  or  mere  learning.  It  will 

2  of  no  use  to  polish  into  "  accomplished 
molarship  "  at  Amherst  and  Audover  the 
iffin  lid  under  which  the  dust  that  remains 
■  Calvinism  is  cheerfully  carried  ab  >ut  by 
•thodox  make-believe.    The  trumpet  of  Ga- 
*iel  would  find  nothing  to  raise  in  a  creed 
hich  has  been  dead  so  long  that  even  the 
ifluvia  of  decay  ceases  to  offend,  as  it  offended 
ir  fathers,  while  from  every  quarter  blow 
feet  airs  of  charity  and  natural  trust  in  the 
zing  God.  ...... 

That  which  the  age  needs  is  new  form  for 
w  faith ;  a  large,  learned  and  reasoned  de 
lopment  of  the  new  convictions  of  a  new 
ne.  No  school  of  eloquence  can  meet  the 
mand ;  a  school  of  philosophy  and  elo- 
ence  might.  The  task  is  imposed  upon  the 
e,  on  whose  threshold  we  stand,  of  carry- 
l  through  a  complete  regeneration  of  both 
3  method  and  the  matter  of  religious  faith, 
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according  to  the  new  sympathies  and  the  new 
learning  which  have  taken  so  strong  a  hold 
on  the  instincts  and  feelings  and  imagination 
of  Christian  mankind,  but  have  not  yet  found 
large  and  definite  statement  adequate  to  take 
the  place  of  dead  and  dying  systems  of  creed 
and  church.  To  completely  regenerate  the 
reasoned  and  studied  interpretation  of  Chris- 
tianity, so  as  to  give  a  body  to  the  new  spirit 
which  breathes  everywhere,  and  bring  the 
mind  of  Christ,  rightly  appreciated,  into  full 
relation  with  the  modern  mind,  will  alone 
cure  both  the  indifference  and  the  supersti- 
tion which  have  become  marked  tendencies 
of  our  time.  It  is  a  prodigious  task,  and  one 
far  more  of  insight  and  genius  than  of  any 
accomplished  talent  made  in  schools  and  col- 
leges. There  has  never  been  in  the  history 
of  mankind  such  an  opportunity  for  master- 
ship of  ideas,  for  prophetic  grasp  of  the  orig- 
inal elements  of  faith,  and  for  definition  and 
argument  of  Divine  revelation.  It  is,  noth- 
ing less  than  to  go  back  to  that  space  which 
was  at  the  first  left  between  the  mind  of  Christ 
and  the  creed  of  the  two  Jewish  apostle*,  and 
reason  from  its  foundations  the  truth  of  Christ, 
as  it  was  in  the  simple  and  pure  verity  of  the 
incomparable  teacher  and  example.  The 
idea  of  doing  this  possesses  all  earnest  minds; 
the  insight  to  do  it  correctly  and  effectively 
would  make  a  reformer  greater  far  than  Lu- 
ther, and  an  apostle  above  Paul.  —  Chriitian 
Register. 

INTERNATIONAL  PEACE  CONFERENCE. 

New  York,  Seventh  month  17th,  1875. 
To  the  Editors  of  Friends  Inttlligt  nr<  r : 

Dear  Friends, — At  our  late  Yearly  Meet- 
ing a  proposition  was  made  to  ad' I  rev-  a  com- 
munication to  the  Peace  Conference  that  is  to 
meet  at  the  Hague,  in  Ninth  m  >uth  next,  in 
favor  of  settling  international  disputes  by 
arbitration  rather  thau  resorting  to  the  sword. 

The  subject  was  referred  to  our  Represen- 
tative Committee  for  consideration  ;  DUl  way 
did  not  open  in  their  deliberations  Unsanction 
the  preparation  of  the  proposed  oommiffiiotf- 
tion. 

T  have  felt  so  much  interest  in  this  matter 
that  I  have  individually  forwarded  a  paper 
to  be  presented  to  the  Conference,  and  here- 
with inclose  a  copy;  and,  if  you  think  it 
worth  while,  the  same  may  appear  in  the  In- 
telligencer. S.  \V. 

To  the  International  Peace  Conference  to  mtrmbU  at 
the  Hague  in  Ninth  month  (Se/>temt>er)  next: 

Dear  Friends, — In  the  spirit  of  Christian 
love,  I  send  you  fraternal  greeting. 

The  rtdigious  Society  of  Friends  (of  which 
I  am  a  member)  has  always  found  it  to  be  its 
duty  to  bear  its  testimony  against  war,  be- 
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lieving  that  considerations  of  humanity  and 
individual  and  national  welfare,  all  demand 
a  peaceful  adjustment  of  differences ;  and 
that  such  a  testimony  is  in  accordance  with 
\  he  teaching  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  breathes  "  peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
toward  men." 

I  therefore  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  ob- 
ject of  your  labors;  and  hope  that  the  time 
has  come  when  rightly-directed  efforts  may 
be  successful  in  making  war  less  frequent,  by 
substituting  arbitration  in  the  settlement  of 
disputes  between  nations. 

I  would  propose,  for  your  consideration,  as 
a  practicable  measure  tending  to  the  attain- 
ment of  this  result,  that  suitable  representa- 
tions be  made  to  the  various  governments, 
asking  them  to  have  inserted  in  all  future 
treaties  a  clause  agreeing  to  submit  to  arbi- 
tration any  differences  that  may  arise. 

I  extend  to  you  my  heartfelt  sympathy, 
and  desire  earnestly  that  you  may  be  guided 
by  Divine  wisdom,  through  right  methods, 
to  effect  beneficent  results. 

Very  respectfully,  your  friend,   S.  W. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
MINISTERIAL  VISITS. 


No.  2. 

How  little  mingling  there  is  amongst 
Friends  of  the  different  meetings  to  what 
should  be  the  case,  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
circumstance  which  happened  not  very  long 
ago. 

Two  places  are  situated  on  opposite  banks 
of  a  stream,  with  frequent  daily  communica- 
tions ;  each  has  a  Friends'  meeting-house  ;  at 
one  there  is  no  ministry,  and  it  is  seldom 
visited,  especially  by  ministering  Friends. 

This  meeting  was  a  small  one,  and  a  con- 
ference was  appointed  there  to  encouarge  the 
establishment  of  a  First-day  school.  Amongst 
others  who  attended  was  a  ministering  Friend 
from  the  neighboring  meeting  before  alluded 
to,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  meeting  for  wor- 
ship, was  drawn  forth  very  acceptably  in  tes- 
timony. 

At  its  close,  a  Friend,  holding  a  position  in 
the  visited  meeting,  expressed  his  surprise  at 
learning  that  their  neighbors  had  such  a  min- 
ister amongst  them.  There  was  so  little  visit- 
ing, and  it  had  been  so  long  since  any  min- 
ister from  the  opposite  bank  had  been  amongst 
them  (although,  perhaps,  only  half  an  hour 
apart)  that  they  had  become  almost  as  much 
strangers  as  if  a  hundred  miles  intervened. 

I  will  now  call  attention  to  some  other 
localities  where  visits  will  be  very  acceptable, 
and,  I  doubt  not,  profitable. 

Trains  leave  by  the  Reading  Rrailroad 
from  Thirteenth  and  Callowhill  streets,  Phila- 


delphia, on  First-day,  at  8  A.  M.  At  Poi  ® 
Kennedy  Friends  will  be  met,  by  addressiri  l5J 
Ellwood  Thomas,  King  of  Prussia  P.  0.,an  1 
conveyed  to  the  Valley  Meeting,  about  tw1  eB 
miles  distant,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  fn  f 
belonging  to  Radnor  Monthly  Meeting,  art*" 
is  an  interesting  body  of  Friends.  I; 

Continuing  on  in  the  same  train  to  Phoeni:1  ^ 
ville,  those  desiring  to  visit  Schuylkill  Me€  I 
ing,  a  little  over  a  mile  distant,  will  be  me ielc 
if  Elijah  F.  Pennypacker,  Phcenixville  P.  C  !a 
is  addressed.  ia 

This  is  one  of  our  smallest  meetings,  1011 
to  membership,  and  previous  to  the  establis  "J 
ment  of  a  First-day  school,  was  often  attend<  1 
by  only  two  or  three  persons.  On  a  rece: 8ff 
visit  there,  the  opinion  seemed  to  prevail  wi  J01 
some  that  Friends  did  not  pay  them  that  2  ^ 
tention  which  they  needed,  and  that  ministtIBt 
ing  Friends  especially,  even  at  circular  me<"$ 
ings,were  less  frequent  than  at  other  place1  l?a 
A  cordial  welcome  will  be  extended  to  ail? 
who  feel  drawn  thither.  I10D 

The  same  train  conveys  to  Reading,  b  * 
arrives  about  the  time  for  the  close  of  the1  m 
meeting.  Therefore,  Friends  desiring  to  vii  [el 
it  should  go  on  Seventh-day  afternoon, 
3.40 ;  and,  by  addressing  Wm.  P.  Reid  j  } 
Mary  Steinbach,  Reading,  Pa.,  they  will  *  Jj 
met  at  the  depot.  Excursion  tickets,  go  $ 
from  Seventh  to  Second-day,  are  issued  'r(j 
places  named  at  a  reduced  rate.  By  contir  ' 
ing  in  this  3.40  train  to  Leesport,  where,  i fle 
writing  to  Thos.  Lightfoot,  Maiden  Cre*  lste 
Berks  county,  those  visiting  Maiden  Cre' BtD 
Meeting  will  be  met ;  or  by  leaving  Readi  ™ 
on  First-day  morning  by  the  E.  Penna.  R.  ™e 
stopping  at  Blandon  station,  they  will  be  '?DI 
time  for  meeting.  ^° 

This  is  a  very  small  meeting,  and,  unl|  ^ 
lately  renovated,  the  house  is  in  much  ne  0  81 
of  being  modernized  and  made  more  comfo 
able.  to 

The  Reading  Road  is  the  one  that  is  tr;  & 
eled  in  going  to  the  meetings  within  i10^ 
limits  of  Fishing  Creek  Half- Years  Meetr.j18! 
and  as,  on  the  15th  of  the  coming  moi^vt 
(Eighth  month  15th),  there  will  be  circd  N 
meetings  held  at  Roaring  Creek  and  Ca'Me 
wissa,  1  embrace  this  opportunity  of  urg  W 
on  our  ministering  Friends  to  consider  whet  tovi 
some  of  them  may  not  feel  it  in  the  line 
their  duty  to  be  with  them  on  these  oc  ^v 
sions.  Roaring  Creek  Monthly  Meeting1  ^ 
held  on  the  14th  at  Shamokin,  the  meet  ^ 
with  which  our  beloved  friends  Perry  i^ve 
Rebecca  John  are  connected.  Fishing  Cr  )erJt 
Monthly  Meeting  is  held  on  the  follow  k 
Fourth- day.  I  foil 

Those  wishing  to  visit  all  these,  by  addr  ^er 
ing  Perry  John,  Bear  Gap  P.  O.,  Northi' %i 
berland  county,  Pa.,  can  ascertain  the  ea  In  1 
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Erection  for  getting  to  Shamokin  neighborh- 
ood. 

To  attend  the  circular  meetings  above  spo- 
en  of,  Friends  will  purchase  excursion  tick- 
bs  to  Rupert,  costing  about  six  dollars  (to 
latawissa  the  price  is  $5.80),  then  taking  an 
mnibus  to  John  Hicks',  Bloomsburg,  who 
ill  receive  them  hospitably. 
The  usual  meeting  at  Roaring  Creek  is 
eld  at  a  private  residence,  which  in  my  view 
(|  a  mistake ;  for,  although  only  two  or  three 
]iay  attend  it,  there  would  be  much  more  free- 
om  on  the  part  of  others  to  sit  with  them  in 
meeting-house  than  at  a  private  residence. 
The  meeting  at  Catawissa  is  laid  down,  the 
3W  Friends  residing  there  not  feeling  strength 
nough  to  keep  it  up,  which  is  to  be  regretted. 
?he  Monthly  Meeting  is  held  there  six  months 
i  the  year,  and  at  the  time  of  circular  meet- 
ee|ags  the  house  is  crowded.    The  graveyard 
ttached  to  the  meeting  is  very  much  filled 
rith  tomb-stones  of  those  not  of  our  commu- 
ion,  but  related  by  consanguinity. 
Rupert  is  the  station  where  those  intending 
J)  visit  Fishing  Creek  Particular  Meeting  are 
let,  if  Ellis  Eves,  Millville,  Columbia  county, 
•a.,  is  written  to. 

Berwick  Meeting  is  laid  down,  and  only  a 
ircular  meeting  held  there  once  in  the  year 
Eleventh  month).  It  is  about  fifteen  miles 
rom  Rupert. 
In  most  of  these  localities,  as  is  generally 
rjbe  case  where  Friends  are  or  have  been  lo- 
ated,  there  are  many  whose  sympathies  are 
fith  us.  Oftimes  these  are  descendants  or 
elatives  of  those  who  have  belonged  amongst 
fiends.  This  is  no  new  thing;  as,  if  I 
ightly  remember,  it  was  John  Parrish  (un- 
le  of  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish)  who  re- 
aarked,  after  returning  from  a  religious  visit 

I  some  parts  of  our  Yearly  Meeting,  that 
lie  found  more  sheep  outside  the  fold  than 
here  were  in  it." 

jr|)  It  is  time  we  were  paying  more  attention 
o  this  class,  and  seeking  to  gather  them  in, 

I I  believe  it  will  be  a  strength  both  to  them- 
elves  and  to  us.  Were  we  animated  by  as 
audi  of  a  proselyting  spirit  as  were  our  early 
mcestors,  it  would  be  better.  They  did  not 
(tesitate  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  their  en- 
deavors to  convince  persons  of  the  truths  of 
Christianity  as  held  by  them,  aad  when  thus 
convinced  they  were  not  afraid  of  claiming 
uch  as  their  members. 

.  We  repudiate  George  Keith,  and  yet  we 
\  |[iave  in  this  respect  adopted  his  view  —that 
>ersons  must  reach  a  perfect  standard  ere 
hey  are  admitted  amongst  us.  We  rather 
hould  encourage  them  to  join  our  Society,  in 
rder  that  they  may  be  strengthened  in  their 
eligious  progress. 
In  the  case  of  Pennsbury  Meeting,  we  see  the 


interest  exhibited  by  this  class.  Here  was  a 
meeting  laid  down,  very  probably  fol  th- 
reason  that  there  were  but  few  actual  mem- 
bers convenient  to  it;  yet,  as  appears,  then 
were  many  in  this  locality  who  were  in  sym- 
pathy with  Friends,  and  the  application  fbr 
the  re-establishment  of  the  meeting  came 
from  them  alone,  if  I  have  understood 
rightly. 

There  is  also  too  much  of  a  disposition  to 
lay  down  meetings  because  they  are  «m«7, 
thus  disregarding  the  doctrine  we  hold,  that 
where  two  or  three  are  rightly  gathered  in  the 
Master's  name  there  will  He  be  in  the  midst. 

I  well  remember  the  remark  of  the  late 
John  P.  Hoopes,  who,  when  left  to  spend  an 
evening  alone,  remarked  that  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  "  it  only  took  one  to  make 
a  meeting."  His  mind  had  been  so  centred 
and  influenced  by  the  Divine  life  that  he  felt 
it  had  been  a  good  meeting  to  him  although 
alone  as  to  the  outward. 

A  meeting  was  laid  down  a  few  years  ago, 
and  only  a  circular  meeting  is  held  there 
now.  It  has  been  stated  to  me  that  there  are 
now  six  families  within  its  limits,  including 
forty  children,  of  whom  eight  or  ten  are 
members. 

The  cause  of  Quakerism  certainly  cannot 
make  much  progress  in  such  a  condition  of 
affairs. 

At  Pottsville  a  meeting  was  formerly  held, 
but  it  was  discontinued  many  years  since,  and 
the  house  has  gone  to  decay,  but  the  grave- 
yard still  belongs  to  Philadelphia  Quarterly 
Meeting.  A  few  friends  have  more  recently 
moved  there,  and  I  have  understood  that,  if 
any  Friends  should  feel  like  appointing  a 
meeting  in  that  place,  it  would  be  largely 
attended,  and  doubtless  would  do  good.  It 
is  reached  bv  the  Reading  Railroad. 

_____        J.  M.  T. 

GOD  IN  THE  80UL. 

What  a  comfort  it  is,  O  my  God!  to 
think  that  everything  is  the  work  of  Un- 
hand, even  that  which  is  within  me  as  moon 
as  that  without.  Thou  art  always  with  me. 
When  I  do  evil  Thou  art  with  me  reproach- 
ing me  for  the  evil  I  do,  and  making  mv  re- 
gret the  good  I  forsake,  and  letting  me  see 
merciful  arms  stretched  out  to  receive  me. 
When  I  do  good  it  is  Thou  inspirest  me  with 
the  desire  of  it,  and  doest  it  in  me. 

Thou  art  therefore  (and  I  am  even  rav- 
ished with  the  thought  of  it)  operaticg  with- 
out ceasing  in  the  midst  of  my  heart.  Thou 
workest  there  invisibly.  Thou  doest  every- 
thing, and  yet  the  bulk  of  men  see  Thee  not. 
They  ascribe  nothing  to  Thee;  I  myself  wan- 
dered and  strove  in  vain  to  find  Thee  at  a 
distance  from  myself.    I  tried,  by  collecting 
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together  in  my  mind  all  the  wonderful  works 
of  nature,  to  frame  an  idea  of  Thy  grandeur. 
I  sought  Thee  among  Thy  creatures,  and  did 
not  think  of  finding  Thee  in  my  own  heart, 
where  Thou  art  never  absent.  No  ;  there  is 
no  need,  O  my  God  !  to  descend  into  the  deep, 
nor  to  go  over  the  sea,  as  say  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, nor  to  ascend  into  Heaven  to  find  Thee, 
for  Thou  art  nearer  to  us  than  we  are  to  our- 
selves. 

Oh  Lord !  who  art  so  great,  and  yet  so 
familiar;  so  high  above  the  heavens,  and  yet 
fitting  lhyself  so  to  the  lowest  of  Thy  crea- 
tures; so  infinite,  and  yet  so  intimately  in- 
closed in  my  heart ;  so  terrible,  and  yet  so 
lovely  ;  so  jealous,  and  yet  so  easy  of  access 
to  those  who  freely  approach  Thee  with  pure 
love !  Oh  !  when  will  the  time  come  that  Thy 
children  shall  be  no  longer  unacquainted 
with  Thee  !  Oh,  that  I  had  a  voice  capable 
and  strong  enough  to  reprove  the  wh^le  world 
for  their  blindness,  and  to  declare  with  au- 
thority what  Thou  really  art !  To  bid  men 
look  for  Thee  in  their  own  hearts,  is  like 
bidding  them  look  for  Thee  in  the  most  re- 
mote and  unknown  parts  of  the  earth  ;  for 
what  is  more  remote  and  unknown  to  the 
generality  of  vain  and  heedless  mortals,  than 
the  secret  and  quiet  recesses  of  their  own 
hearts  ?  Do  they  know  what  it  is  to  look 
into  themselves  ?  Have  they  ever  tried  the 
Way  to  it  ?  Can  they  so  much  as  imagine 
what  that  Inwaed  Sanctuary,  that  impen- 
etrable centre  of  the  soul  is,  where  Thou  art 
worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth?  They 
are  always  at  a  distance  from  themselves, 
among  the  objects  of  their  ambition  or  diver- 
sions. Alas!  how  should  they  understand 
Heavenly  truths,  when,  as  Jesus  Christ  said, 
They  understand  not  those  of  this  world  ? 
They  cannot  conceive  what  it  is  to  enter  into 
thems<  Ives  by  serious  reflections  ;  what  then 
would  they  say  if  one  should  bid  them  be 
emptied  of  themselves,  and  absorbed  in  God  ? 
— Fenelon. 

THE  LESSON  OF  THE  SEASON. 

Summer  is  naturally  the  season  of  adven- 
ture, the  time  when  all  parts  of  human  nature 
expand  and  meet  with  varied  experiences. 
Just  as  winter  draws  every  one  to  the  fireside 
and  life  within  the  home-circle,  so  the  warm 
months  scatter  communities  to  all  parts.  In 
the  changes  of  scene  and  the  contact  with  dif- 
ferent characters  and  dispositions,  the  mind 
is  filled  with  new  ideas  and  receives  impres- 
sions which  freshen  and  invigorate  it.  Like 
the  comirg  of  birds  in  the  spring  from  mellow 
climes,  with  their  songs,  their  nest  making 
and  young  hatching,  is  the  flood  of  excellent 
thoughts  which  sweep  over  the  heart  in  sum- 
mer with  its  kindly  influence,  of  which  is 


born  generous  impulses  and  fair  deeds  that 
resound  to  the  praise  of  the  Giver  of  the 
glorious  sun  which  fringes  the  forest  and 
brings  the  rich  harvest.    Not  only  does  the 
body  become  rejuvenated  and  healthy  by  ex 
posure  to  fresh  air,  by  the  exercise  of  walk 
ing  and  driving  where  odors  a  re  of  the  up 
turned  soil,  the  sweet  clover  and  new-mownj  J 
hay,  and  where  a  wholesome  diet  of  fresh 
vegetables,  fruit  and  milk  give  solid  flesh  and 
strength  to  the  human  frame,  but  the  mind 
is  taught  and  disciplined  and  made  beautiful 
by  the  homely  sights  of  rude  life  on  the  farm, 
by  the  loveliness  of  pastoral  scenery,  by  the 
poetry  of  light  and  shadow.    It  is  not  alto 
gether  in  rural  life  in  summer  time  that  mind 
and  heart  are  benefitted.    In  the  large  and 
crowded  watering  place  there  is  not  alone  di- 
version, but  opportunity  for  improvement  of 
character  by  teaching  ourselves  to  avoid  ec- 
centricities, to  soften  asperities,  and  to  oblit- 
erate those  angular  defects  contracted  in  limited 
circles,  which,  in  jostling  amid  the  throng, 
we  find  come  into  collision  with  our  fellow- 
beings,  to  their  amusement  and  our  detri 
ment.    Nothing  is  better  calculated  to  bring 
out  the  finer  qualities  of  our  nature  than  the 
intermingling  of  multitudes  in   the  great 
hotels  at  summer  resorts.    Although  these 
places  are  generally  decried  as  fashionable, 
frivolous,  eri'  rvating  and  demoralizing,  there 
are  large  lumps  of  leaven  found  in  them,  and 
there  is  grand  opportunity  to  throw  broad-l 
cast  the  seed  of  good  example.    In  the  crowdj^ 
we  find  entire  strangers,  drawn  together  by] 
the  common  need  of  human  sympathy,  act- 
ing the  part  of  the  good  Samaritan  to  the 
sick,  of  consoler  to  the  bereaved,  and  pro- 
tector to  the  desolate.    It  is  not  only  in  the 
broad  faced,  honest  eyed  farmer's  wife  thatP 
are  found  generous  motherly  traits.  In  circles^ 
of  the  rich  and  influential  are  women  lowly 
minded,  and  filled  with  sweet  womanly  graces 
How  delightful  to  be  surprised  by  discover-jr 
ing  the  higher  attributes  in  parties  supposed  i 
by  their  wealth  and  position  to  be  worldlyle 
and  superficial !    For  we  do  not  look  for  thej 
chief  Christian  graces  in  persons  of  fortune 
and  power,  and  when  we  meet  in  them  the1  ^ 
precious  traits  born  of  faith,  hope  and  love,  \ 
it  is  doubly  gratifying.    The  experiences  of;1^ 
the  summer  to  those  who  have  been  detained  fl11 
in  town  are  far  different  from  the  ones  un-l"3 
dergone  by  those  who  have  been  roaming.,  ^ 
Many  have  sacrificed  the  summer  tour  for^1 
the  sake  of  economy.    We  trust  they  will  not  ^ 
pay  what  they  have  saved  to  the  doctor.    It  'v 
is  poor  economy  to  keep  children  in  town  p 
during  the  warm  months;  for  the  little  ones  re; 
who  have  been  deprived  of  an  airing  in  the  Ji 
meadows  are  the  ones  who  suffer  with  catarrhs,  l{r 
eruptive   diseases  and   neuralgias  in   cold  - 
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weather.  Yet  there  are  households  who  have 
been  self-denying  the  past  season,  and  have 
gained  in  that  excellent  grace. 

Wherever  we  may  have  passed  the  delight- 
ful summer,  if  we  do  not  enter  upon  the  au- 
tumn ruddier  in  health  and  character  we 
have  cheated  ourselves  of  the  harvest  which 
should  have  been  garnered  for  the  coming 
season.  The  mind  and  memory  are  like  a 
great  barn,  which  should  be  stocked  full  of 
golden  grain  gathered  in  field  and  meadow, 
and  be  bursting  out  with  thoughts  of  love,  of 
generous  feeling,  for  the  weaker  creatures  of 
earth  to  feed  upon.  Those  of  us  who  have 
3umraered  where  blossoms  and  fruits  of  the 
soil  have  been  luxuriant,  who  have  brushed 
out  paths  through  mossy  rocks  and  fanciful 
1  ferns,  or  have  been  refreshed  by  the  3alt 
breeze  and  awed  by  the  solemn  roar  of  the 
mighty  ocean,  should  bring  the  strength, 
savor  and  beauty  of  all  home,  to  scatter 
abroad  to  God's  glory.  In  this  way  shall  we 
have  learned  the  lesson  of  the  season,  and  our 
summer,  enjoyed  in  its  flight,  have  left  a 
Messing  behind. —  Christian  at  Work. 

LOCAL  INFORMATION. 
Benjaminvillb,  Seventh  month  13th,  1875. 
On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  Sarah  Hunt 
md  companion,  Ann   Shoemaker,  accom- 
panied by  Joseph  Schofield,  of  Indiana,  ar- 
JHved  here.    Many  of  our  hearts  rejoiced  at 


mce  more  meeting  this  mother  in  Israel  and 
ervant  of  the  Most  High  God.  They  visited 
nany  of  the  families  in  this  meeting  before 
)ur  Monthly  Meeting,  held  on  the  10th  inst. 

The  evening  of  the  9th,  Elihu  Durfee  and 
ompanion,  Joseph  Wood,  arrived.  A  con- 
:ern  was  expressed  in  the  Monthly  Meeting 
o  have  a  meeting  on  First-day  afternoon, 
vhich  was  united  with,  and  4 J  o'clock  fixed 

0  hold  it.  On  First-day  morning  Sarah 
Sunt  called  us  to  a  closer  walk  with  God, 
hat  we  might  have  more  of  spiritual  life  and 
>e  baptized  with  the  baptism  of  Christ. 

Elihu  Durfee  spoke  of  the  freedom  we  en- 
oy  in  worshiping  God  according  to  our  con- 
cience  that  it  emanated  from  God. 

The  afternoon  meeting,  though  not  as  large 
■.s  the  morning,  was  one  of  great  interest,  and 
fill  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  many  of  those 
n  attendance. 

Excellent  counsel  fell  from  the  lips  of  Sarah 
ttunt,  Elihu  Durfee,  Joseph  Wood  and  Joseph 
Schofield. 

S.  H.  and  companions  left  here  on  Second- 
ly morning  for  Hoopston  ;  thence  to  Honey 
t'reek  ;  from  thence  to  Highland  Creek  ;  then 

1  finish  her  visit  in  Indiana,  and  return  to 
ier  friends  at  home. 

E.  D.  has  not  finished  in  northern  Illinois. 
Ifter  he  is  through  he  will  return  to  Chicago, 


where  his  wife  is  stopping  with  his  daughter. 

W.  L.  DORLAND. 


SCHUYLKILL  MEETIXQ. 

This  is  a  small,  but  very  interesting  meet- 
ing. About  one  year  ago,  a  First-day  school 
was  started,  which  has  added  considerably  to 
the  size  of  the  First-day  morning  meeting. 

On  the  19th  the  circular  meeting  was  held  ; 
quite  a  number  of  the  committee  was  in  at- 
tendance, and  the  gathering,  though  not  as 
large  as  it  sometimes  is,  was  of  good  size,  and 
mainly  composed  of  persons  not  accustomed 
to  meet  with  Friends. 

The  few  words  of  encouragement  that  were 
offered  were  listened  to  with  attention,  acd 
the  feeling  that  spread  over  the  meeting  was 
that  these  opportunities  of  mingling  with 
Friends  in  their  small  and  isolated  gather- 
ings are  profitable  seasons. 

There  is  much  hungering  for  the  spoken 
word  among  the  young,  who  form  the  larger 
part  of  the  meeting.  Visits  from  ministers 
and  others  whose  voices  are  often  heard  in 
our  assemblies,  are  much  desired.  There  seems 
to  be  a  work  in  this  direction  for  some  who 
are  called  to  the  ministry,  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  not  be  neglected.  R. 


^SCRAPS 


FROM     UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

We  left  Jersey  City  at  3.45,  in  a  palace- 
car,  and  enjoyed  for  the  next  three  and  a 
half  hours  the  charmingly  diversified  scenery, 
beautiful,  even  through  the  rain  which  fell 
most  of  the  afternoon,  but  which  ceased  a 
little  while  before  we  arrived  at  New  Paltz, 
and  gave  us  a  gleam  of  suush'ne  for  a  few  min- 
utes. On  enquiry  of  the  conductor,  he  gave 
us  no  hope  of  finding  comfortable  quarters 
in  the  village  for  the  night,  in  case  of  neces- 
sity;  but  happily  that  contingency  did  not 
occur,  for  we  found  A.  Smiley's  wagou  await- 
ing our  arrival,  with  two  good  stout  horses 
which  carried  us  very  comfortably  up  to  the 
Mountain  House  by  9  o'clock.  The  road  was 
excellent,  very  wide  most  of  the  distance  and 
of  quite  a  gentle  ascent.  Of  course,  we  could 
do  nothingthat  evening  but  take  supper,  which 
we  both  enjoyed.  As  for  the  charms  of  the 
place  I  do  not  know  what  to  gay  of  them  ex- 
cepting that  "  the  half  has  not  been  told 
us;"  in  Europe  it  would,  I  am  §ure,  be 
pronouuced  "  something  wonderful :"  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  such  a  combination  of  the 
sublime  and  majestic  with  the  lovely  and 
the  peaceful  is  seldom  met  with  anywhere. 
We  took  quite  a  long  walk  this  morning,  and 
were  reminded  constantly  of  Switzerland — 
the  Gorge  de  Trient,  with  its  winding  galle- 
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ries  coming  most  frequently  before  us,  while 
the  quiet  lake  on  one  side  of  the  house,  and 
a  magnificent  view  extending  150  miles  on 
the  other,  with  rocks  and  wooded  cliffs  of  every 
imaginable  variety  of  size,  form  and  position, 
are  altogether  more  than  I  could  pretend  to 
give  an  idea  of— it  must  indeed  be  seen  to  be 
understood.  The  great  view  from  the  sky-top 
peak  we  have  not  yet  seen,  but  the  one  from 
the  house  (which  is  surrounded  with  large  piaz- 
zas and  balconies)  is  more  lovely,  we  think, 
than  Catskill,  though  not  of  course  nearly  so 
extensive,  while  on  the  other  side  (where  our 
room  lies)  the  exquisite  picturesqueness  of 
the  lake  and  rocks  and  woodland  paths  is 
at  the  very  door,  and  all  who  are  able  to  walk 
a  dozen  yards  could,  by  turning  their  backs 
to  the  house,  imagine  themselves  far  away 
from  "  the  world "  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  delightful  surroundings  that  nature  is 
capable  of  producing — this  is,  indeed,  one  of 
the  crowning  charms  of  the  place,  for  it  is  so 
seldom  that  these  romantic  spots  are  access- 
ible, save  to  strong  climbers — here  one  can 
go  just  as  far  as  one  pleases  and  be  sure  to 
find  constantly,  some  lovely  little  rustic  shel- 
ter or  shady  seat  to  rest  upon  and  look  on 
the  beauties  around. 

We  had  a  little  talk  with  Alfred  Smiley 
this  morning,  and  he  tells  us  that  he  and  his 
brother  (the  Principal  of  the  school  at  Prov- 
idence )  are  both  enthusiastically  fond  of 
natural  beauties ;  and  he  is  constantly  en- 
gaged in  adding  to  and  improving  this  charm- 
ing spot,  which  has  cost  him,  since  he  came 
here  five  years  ago,  about  $115,000.  And 
we  can  well  realize  it,  when  we  consider  even 
the  comparatively  small  work  in  the  walks 
and  galleries,  and  rustic  stairs  and  arbors,  and 
all  the  little  delightful  things  that  go  to  make 
up  the  whole.  The  house  itself  is  a  large, 
irregular,  picturesque  structure,  capable  of 
accommodating  200  people,  with  a  parlor 
comfortably  carpeted  and  furnished,  and  this 
morning  we  found  a  cheerful  wood-fire  be- 
sides, though  we  do  not  yet  discover  it  much 
colder  than  when  we  left  home.  The  ther- 
mometer now  stands  at  70°  on  our  balcony, 
and  I  am  writing  at  our  chamber-door,  which 
is  wide  open. 

Lake  Mohonk, Ulster  co.,  iV.  Y.,  Sixth  mo..  1875. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  31,  1875. 

Summer  Recreations. — It  is,  perhaps, 
not  too  late  in  the  season  to  offer  suggestions 
on  this  subject  to  those  of  our  readers  who 
find  it  necessary  to  take  a  respite  from  the 
cares  of  business  or  the  wear  of  domestic 


duties  during  the  heat  of  mid  summer.  That 
some  relaxation  from  the  strain  and  turmoil 
of  active  life  is  a  necessity,  requires  no  de- 
monstration ;  a  few  weeks  or  days,  as  the 
case  may  be,  or  even  an  occasional  day  given 
up  to  perfect  freedom  from  ordinary  pursuits 
is  of  more  value  to  nerve  and  sinew  than  can 
be  easily  estimated. 

There  is  no  class  of  our  business  community 
to  which  this  relaxation  is  so  essential  as  tc 
the  teachers.  Months  of  continuous,  unflag 
ging  brain-work  leaves  the  nerve-centers  ex 
hausted  and  the  tone  of  the  system  reduced 
This  waste  of  vital  force  must  be  replenished 
if  the  teacher  expects  to  resume  the  labor  o] 
the  school -room  with  strength  and  energj 
equal  to  the  duties  to  be  performed.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  in  decid 
ing  where  and  how  the  vacation  shall  be 
spent,  that  rest,  entire  rest,  be  the  firsi 
consideration.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  to  sup 
pose  this  may  be  gained  by  travel,  or  in  ai 
abandonment  to  the  pleasures  and  fascina 
tions  of  hotel-life  at  the  sea-side  or  othei 
popular  summer  resorte. 

To  those  who  have  nothing  to  do  at  anj 
time,  the  change  of  scene  and  the  tonic  influi 
ence  of  open-air  amusements,  even  with  al 
the  dress  and  parade  attendant,  doubtless  has 
a  beneficial  effect ;  but  our  interest  is  awak 
ened  for  those  who  are  worn  and  exhausted 
in  the  struggle  for  the  means  of  support,  wh< 
expend  themselves  for  their  daily  bread.  T 
such,  the  prevailing  customs  at  fashionabll 
watering-places  and  on  the  lines  of  summe: 
travel,  make  the  routine  of  dress,  promenades 
and  drives  almost  as  wasting  to  the  nervou 
system  as  the  labors  from  which  they  seel 
relief.  They  offer  change,  it  is  true,  but 
change  that  draws  heavily  on  the  vital  forces* 
and  the  freshness  of  sea-breeze  or  mountain! 
air  cannot  go  to  the  replenishing  of  oven 
taxed  energies  while  any  unnecessary  phys 
ical  or  mental  exertion  is  indulged. 

There  are  numberless  ways  in  which  quiet 
repose,  rest,  all  of  which  are  recuperative 
may  be  enjoyed  and  the  brain  and  body  gro^ 
stronger  and  healthier  under  the  process 
and  there  are  no  more  fitting  places  for  th 
weary  and  overtaxed  to  seek  for  these  tha 
the  sea-side  and  the  mountains.    But  thei 
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must  be  a  strength  of  will  sufficient  to  resist 
the  temptations  to  participate  in  the  follies 
and  frivolities  that  make  up  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  summer  life  at  these  resorts. 

And  the  children,  too,  equally  with  the 
older  ones  and  their  teachers,  need  to  lead  a 
simple,  quiet  life,  far  removed  from  exciting 
and  exhausting  amusements  that  interfere 
with  sound,  wholesome  sleep  and  healthy  ex- 
ercise. 

The  summer  vacation  to  all  may  be  made 
a  rich  season  of  renewal,  growth  and  instruc- 
tion ;  but  only  as  we  listen  to  the  voice  of 
Nature,  and  follow  through  ample  colonnades 
of  her  own  building  the  silver  tones  with 
which  she  woos  us  to  sit  apart  from  the  works 
and  ways  of  man,  and  hold  intercourse  with 
diviner  forms,  studying  anew  the  miracle  of 
life,  taking  in  deeper  lessons  of  its  significance 
and  growing  stronger  in  faith  and  hope,  as 
she  responds  to  our  longings,  with  promises 
of  the  greater  treasures  that  may  be  ours,  if 
we  follow  where  she  leads. 

We  Americans,  perhaps,  of  all  the  peoples 
of  the  earth,  are  most  prone  to  run  into  ex- 
cess in  everything  we  undertake.  We  over- 
do in  our  business  and  we  overdo  in  our 
pleasures.  While  we  work,  we  give  ourselves 
up  to  dollars  and  cents,  to  weights  and  meas- 
ures, almost  as  if  our  present  and  eternal 
happiness  depended  upon  the  amount  of  sales 
effected,  or  the  percentage  our  money  brings 
us.  So,  too,  with  the  various  ways  in  which 
we  seek  to  banish  care  for  the  time  and  re- 
cuperate our  worn-out  bodies.  We  go  sight- 
seeing, making  exhausting  journeys,  living  on 
the  fare  of  over-crowded  hotels,  much  of 
which,  in  our  own  homes,  we  would  condemn 
as  unfit  to  be  set  before  us ;  and  when  the 
weeks  we  have  half  reluctantly  set  apart  for 
ourselves  are  passed,  and  we  take  up  the 
thread  of  busy  life  where  we  left  off,  we  find 
ourselves  no  fresher  or  stronger  for  the  time 
and  money  our  summer  relaxation  has  cost 
us,  and  sometimes  conclude  we  would  have 
done  quite  as  well  to  have  stayed  at  home. 

We  know  there  are  those  who  mean  to  have 
and  do  find  rest,  perfect  rest  and  recuperation. 
With  note  and  sketch  book  and  pencil,  or  in 
the  abandonment  of  all  books,  they  seek  the 
quiet  retreats  of  the  sea- coast,  the  mountain 


or  the  valley— anywhere  to  get  away  from 
the  noise  and  turmoil  of  business ;  and  what 
fullness  of  repose  is  theirs,  what  long,  nn« 
broken  sleep  falls  upon  them  like  a  benedic- 
tion, with  what  appetites  they  sit  down  U)  the 
simple  and  wholesome  viands  placed  before 
them,  what  freshness  and  elasticity  flow  into 
the  life-currents,  what  strength  of  n« n 
what  vigor  of  thought  and  action  follow! 
These  are  the  persons  who  find  the  tru  -cm 
that  lies  hidden  in  a  summer  vacation. 


Genesee  Yearly  Meeting. — The  ex  tract* 
from  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  have  been 
forwarded  to  us.  We  have  already  furnished 
our  readers  with  a  synopsis  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and  now  copy  a  few  paragraphs  from 
the  exercises  of  both  branches. 

In  Men's  branch,  the  answers  to  the  First 
Query  gave  rise  to  much  excellent  counsel. 

"We  were  reminded  that  the  existence  of  any 
association  depended  upon  the  interest  its  members 
took  in  the  attendance  of  its  meetiDgs,  and  that  the 
same  truth  was  applicable  to  us  as  a  religious  body  ; 
that  it  was  important  for  our  existence  that  each 
member  should  feel  bis  obligations  to  attend  all  our 
meetings;  but,  in  order  that  each  should  derive  I 
benefit  from  such  an  attendance,  we  must  go  with 
a  purpose  to  seek  Divine  aid  and  instruction,  and 
endeavor  to  have  our  minds  brought  under  the 
sweet  influence  of  Divine  love  ;  and  when  this  con- 
dition was  experienced,  our  meetings  would  be  sea- 
sons of  blessings  to  us  ;  and  then,  whatever  may  be 
the  sacrifice  which  we  may  have  to  make  in  tempo- 
ral affairs,  there  will  really  be  no  loss.  The  gain 
in  spiritual  strength,  the  growth  of  the  soul  in  its 
higher  life,  would  amply  compensate  for  the  appa- 
rent sacrifice.  It  was  feelingly  shown,  that  as  we 
sought  to  obey  the  injunction  of  the  blessed  Jesus, 
'But  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  Hi- 
righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added 
unto  you  '  ;  that  as  the  great  Shepherd  had  a  watch- 
ful care  over  all,  our  efforts  would  be  so  directed 
that  our  temporal  duties  would  be  properly  per- 
formed ;  and,  as  the  attendance  of  our  religious 
meetings  was  one  of  the  means  through  which  we 
are  strengthened  in  this  search,  and  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  obligations  thus  required,  we  should  be 
careful  not  to  let  anything  of  minor  importance 
prevent  us  from  thus  assembling  with  our  brethren 
for  public  Divine  worship,  Those  who  are  situated 
where  their  meetings  are  small  and  usually  silent, 
were  encouraged  not  to  give  way  to  depression  or 
discouragement,  but  remember  that  the  promise 
was  that  'where  two  or  three  are  gathered  in  My 
name  there  will  I  be  in  their  midst."    They  were 
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exhorted  to  continued  faithfulness,  even  though  but 
little  apparent  progress  had  been  made,  and  were 
shown  that  these  opportunities  were,  if  attended 
with  true  desire  to  be  instructed  and  benefitted,  like 
feasts  at  which  the  spiritual  poweis  were  nourished 
and  strengthened  to  meet  the  trials  and  temptations 
which  assail  lis  along  the  journey  of  life." 

In  Women's  branch,  some  of  the  exercises 
called  forth  by  the  reading  of  the  answers  to 
the  Queries  are  as  follows : 

"  We  must  know  of  love  to  so  abound  that  there 
is  no  room  for  hatred  or  ill-will  to  find  a  dwelling- 
place  there.  Then  the  tongue  would  never  be  heard 
to  speak  ill  of  another,  let  them  be  ever  so  much 
in  error,  but  a  feeling  of  charity  would  be  felt  to- 
wards them,  desiring  that  they  may  see  the  errcr 
of  their  way  and  learn  to  do  well. 

"  Mothers  were  counseled  to  endeavor  to  set  a 
good  example  before  their  children,  that  as  they 
come  to  years  of  understanding,  they  may  be  will- 
ing to  seek  the  pearl  of  great  price,  preferring  it  to 
the  perishable  things  of  time,  which  must  soon  pass 
away,  while  the  immortal,  never-dying  soul  lives 
on  through  the  endless  ages  of  eternity. 

"  The  youth  were  shown  the  beauty  of  a  life  of  true 
dedication  to  their  God  ;  that  no  good  thing  would 
be  withheld  from  them  that  would  tend  to  increase 
their  happiness  in  this  life  or  when  done  with  the 
things  of  time.  We  would  be  better  enabled  to  bear 
the  crosses  and  disappointments  of  life  if  we  could 
feel  that  His  watchful  care  is  ever  around,  shielding 
us  from  harm,  permitting  nothing  to  overtake  us, 
except  to  refine  and  purify  our  souls  and  make  them 
fit  receptacles  wherein  the  Holy  and  Divine  Spirit 
may  dwell. 

"Testimony  was  borne  to  the  beauty  of  yielding 
our  talents  to  Divine  direction  in  early  life,  ere  the 
clouds  of  care  envelop  or  the  chains  of  habit  bind 
U3,  and  we  become  so  much  engrossed  with  the 
things  of  time  that  we  neglect  the  great  work  of 
the  Spirit  of  Life,  which  ought  to  be  a  greater  con- 
sideration to  us  than  anything  else,  remembering 
that  practical  every-day  religion  is  required  in  o;- 
der  to  be  acceptable  worshippers  of  God. 

"The  subject  of  First-day  schools  was  feelingly 
introduced,  and  should  any  feel  that  they  have  a 
work  to  do  in  this  respect  they  were  encouraged  to 
faithfulness,  believing  that  good  will  result  from 
every  rightly-directed  effort. 

"  We  were  shown  that  the  fields  were  already 
white  unto  hardest,  but  the  laborers  were  few  ;  all 
were  invited  to  enter  in  and  labor,  as  there  is  work 
for  each  to  do,  and  they  would  reeeive  the  reward 
of  the  Heavenly  Father's  love." 


There  are  two  things  about  which  we 
should  never  worry  :  Things  we  can  help  and 
things  we  cannot  help. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
No.  58. 
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AT  NAPLES. 

In  the  National  Museum  at  Naples,  obser- 
vations at  Pompeii  are  admirably  supple- 
mented ;  and  one  wanders,  delighted  and 
amazed,  along  the  halls,  where  are  arranged 
mural  paintings  from  Herculaneum,  Pompeii, 
&c,  admiring  the  taste,  ease  and  skill  with 
which  they  have  been  executed.  In  those  days 
the  artisan  was  an  artist.  The  rapid,  easy  char- 
acter of  the  work,  and  the  absence  of  minute 
detail,  prove  they  were  intended  for  effect 
and  not  for  close  inspection. 

Whenever  household  utensils  or  ornamental 
sculpture  have  been  found,  they  have  been 
preserved  in  the  Museum,  and  many  interest- 
ing statues  in  marble  and  in  bronze  have 
been  collected  from  time  to  time,  which  for- 
merly peopled  the  halls  of  the  buried  cities, 
and  now  have  found  a  new  home  in  this  great 
treasure-house.  Here,  too,  are  shown  the 
weapons  of  war  and  remains  of  defensive 
armor  which  have  been  found ;  but  more 
striking  than  these  is  the  collection  of  articles 
of  food  from  Pompeii:  nuts,  figs,  dried  oil, 
eggs  and  loaves  marked  with  the  name  of 
the  baker.'  These  objects  are  charred,  but 
retain  their  forms  very  perfectly.  We  see 
also  remnants  of  fishing-nets  and  of  ropes,  a 
purse  and  other  relics,  which  seem  to  bring 
the  observer  very  near  the  ancient  days*  At- 
tention is  specially-  demanded  for  the  great 
onyx,  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  with 
fine  reliefs  on  both  sides,  said  to  be  the  largest 
in  existence,  and  for  numberless  articles  of 
fine  jewelry— relics  of  the  taste  and  luxury 
of  the  days  of  old,  which  have  been  obtained 
at  various  times.  The  charred  papyrus 
rolls,  which  were  found  in  Herculaneum,  are 
among  the  most  interesting  objects  of  the 
Museum.  By  an  ingenious  process,  many  of 
these  have  been  unrolled  and  read,  and  the 
learned  may  now  see,  as  they  stroll  along 
through  the  halls  of  the  papyri,  what  man- 
ner of  books  the  savants  of  the  first  century 
wrote,  and  what  kind  of  literature  the  mag- 
nates of  imperial  Rome  collected  in  their 
private  libraries.  About  3,000  rolls  were 
found,  of  which  1,800  only  have  been  pre- 
served. 

The  officials  of  the  Museum  meet  us  at 
every  turn,  and  most  courteously  give  ail  de- 
sired information  concerning  the  collection  in 
Fiench  or  Italian,  while  we  are  informed  by 
conspicuously-posted  notices  that  all  gratu- 
ities are  forbidden. 

The  picture  galleries  contain  more  than 
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800  paintings,  many  of  which  are  precious 
works  of  the  great  masters  ;  and  many  artists 
are  busy  making  copies  and  studies  of  these. 
The  most  popular  picture  of  all,  on  the  day 
of  my  visit,  appeared  to  be  the  "  Woman  of 
Samaria,"  by  Fontana.  Six  painters  were 
all  round  it,  and  as  many  copies  were  in  var- 
ious stages  of  progress,  while  quite  a  number, 
entirely  finished  pictures  were  standing  round. 
The  Christ  is  sitting  in  an  attitude  of  great 
weariness  by  the  ancient  well,  very  like  many 
of  those  we  saw  in  Syria  ;  and  looks  up,  with 
grave  and  gentle  face  to  the  handsome,  buoy 
ant-looking  young  woman  who  has  come  to 
draw  water,  and  asks  a  draught  of  her.  Her 
surprise  at  being  addressed  in  this  way  by  a 
Jew  is  depicted  on  her  face,  and,  indeed,  her 
her  whole  attitude  seems  impulsively  to  ask 
why  he,  being  of  the  proud,  exclusive  race, 
condescends  to  ask  a  favor  of  a  despised  wo- 
man of  Samaria. 

Standing  before  the  picture,  one  almost 
expects  to  hear  the  gracious  message  that  so 
soon  was  announced  to  this  erring  daughter 
of  Israel,  that  the  days  of  bigoted  ritualism 
were  passing  away,  and  that  the  true  worship 
of  the  Father  Eternal  did  not  consist  in  the 
ceremonial  observances,  either  on  the  Sam- 
arian  hill  or  in  the  majestic  temple  of  the  Jews, 
but  in  the  dedication  of  the  heart  to  the  Di- 
vine service — the  worship  in  spiritand  in  truth. 

Every  hall  is  furnished  with  a  number  of 
convenient  tablets,  with  handles,  after  the 
manner  of  fans,  for  the  use  of  visitors,  on' 
which  are  the  names  of  all  the  pictures  in 
that  apartment,  and  also  the  names  of  the 
artists.  This  renders  a  catalogue  to  the  gal- 
lery hardly  a  necessity,  and  is  a  great  con- 
venience. 

The  ancient  bronzes  of  this  Museum  are  of 
exceeding  interest  and  beauty,  and  form,  it 
is  said,  the  finest  collection  in  the  world;  and 
the  marbles  include  many  renowned  master- 
pieces of  ancient  art.  The  celebrated  group, 
called  the  "  Farnese  Bull,"  a  work  of  Apol- 
lonius  and  Tauriscus,  the  Rhodian  sculptors, 
was  found  in  the  Thermae  of  Caracalla,  in  a 
greatly  mutilated  condition,  and  restored  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  Michael  Angelo. 
The  two  sons  of  Antiope  are  seeking  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  their  mother,  by  bind- 
ing Dirce,  who  had  withdrawn  the  affections 
of  their  father  from  Antiope,  to  the  horns  of  a 
i wild  bull.  The  injured  wife  in  the  background 
exhorts  the  young  men  to  forgiveness,  and  the 
prostrate  Dirce  clings  to  the  knees  of  her 
captors,  seemingly  in  a  wild  appeal  for  pity. 
The  appeal  is  not  in  vain,  and  they  are  re- 
straining the  furious  animal  which  was  to 
have  been  the  instrument  of  their  vengeance, 
and  are  loosening  the  ropes  by  which  Dirce 
is  bound  to  the  horns.    The  boldness  and  life- 


like character  of  the  group,  which  was  origin- 
ally hewn  out  of  a  single  block  of  marble,  is 
truly  wonderful,  not  being  surpassed,  say 
the  critics,  by  any  work  of  the  kind  in  ex- 
istence. 

The  "  Farnese  Hercules,"  the  work  of  the 
Athenian  Glycon,  also  from  the  baths  of 
Caracalla,  stands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
same  hall,  aud  seems  the  very  embodiment  of 
beneficent  and  heroic  strength.  It  typifies 
the  bold  reformer,  destined  to  slay  monsters, 
cleanse  Augean  stables,  unload  heavy  bur- 
dens, and  serve  and  bless  those  who  will  per- 
chance repay  such  service  with  ingratitude. 
Doubtless,  no  age  has  been  without  its  Her- 
cules. 

Seven  rooms  of  the  great  Museum  are 
devoted  to  the  collection  of  Vases,  which  is 
of  great  value.  Many  of  them  are  of  im- 
posing size,  and  are  painted  with  scenes  from 
ancient  Greek  tragedy. 

We  found  time  to  visit  a  few  of  the  300 
churches  of  Naples,  and  took  a  hasty  view  of 
the  art  treasures  garnered  in  them.  In  San 
Severo  is  an  allegorical  sculpture  which  is  a 
curiosity  of  art.  A  man  is  represented  as 
quite  helplessly  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  a 
strong  net  of  ropes,  and  a  crowned  genius 
(a  pretty  little  beneficent  angel  who  typifies 
Reason)  is  gently  setting  him  free.  I  know 
not  why  the  group  is  condemned  as  being  in 
bad  taste ;  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  very  in- 
teresting and  striking  work  of  art,  and  to 
have  a  beautiful  spiritual  significance.  It  is 
the  work  of  Fraocesco  Queirola,  of  Genoa, 
aud  contains  an  allusion  to  Antonia  di  San- 
gro,  who  renounced  the  world  and  became  a 
monk  after  the  loss  of  a  beloved  wife.  The 
departed  consort  is  represented  by  a  marble 
statue  of  Pudicitia  (modtsty),  nude,  with  a 
slight,  seemingly  transparent,  marble  sem- 
blance of  a  veil. 

The  church  of  St.  Domenico  is  an  ancient 
and  imposing  structure,  and  is  a  repository 
of  early  Renaissance  sculptures.  In  this 
church  are  the  remains  of  ten  princes  of  the 
house  of  Aragon,  who  died  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  Many  famous  works 
of  art  are  contained  in  the  various  chapels, 
and  a  monk  comes  with  a  key  and  unlocks 
the  closed  gates  for  us,  volunteering  many 
explanations  which  I  could  only  uudei stand 
very  partially.  I  was  interested  to  know  that 
in  the  adjacent  monastery  the  celebrated 
Thomas  Aquinas  lived  in  1272,  as  professor 
of  philosophv  at  the  university  which  was 
then  founded.  Charles  I  directed  that  he 
should  receive  a  salary  of  one  ounce  of  gold 
per  month.  Men  of  the  highest  rank,  even 
the  king  himself,  were  among  his  auditors. 
His  cell,  now  a  chapel,  and  his  lecture  room 
are  still  shown. 
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In  the  cathedral  beneath  the  high  altar, 
is  the  richly  decorated  "  Shrine  of  St.  Janua- 
rius," with  ancient  columns  and  beautiful 
marble  covering.  Facing  the  shrine  to  the 
left  is  the  kneeling  figure  of  Cardinal  01- 
iviero  Carafa,  who  erected  the  chapel  in 
1492-1506.  Many  relics  and  memorials  of 
the  saint  are  preserved  in  the  cathedral,  and 
in  the  tabernacle  of  the  high-altar,  which  is 
adorned  with  a  carefully  covered  relief  in 
silver,  representing  the  arrival  of  his  remains, 
are  preserved  two  vessels,  purporting  to  con- 
tain the  blood  of  St.  Januarius,  Bishop  of 
Benevento,  who,  according  to  tradition,  was 
exposed  to  lions  in  the  amphitheater  of  Poz- 
auoli,  by  order  of  Diocletian,  in  305.  The 
animals,  we  are  told,  crouched  submissively 
at  the  feet  of  the  confessor,  refusing  to  do  the 
•cruel  work  of  the  tyrants.  Januarius  was 
then  beheaded,  and  his  remains  were  buried 
at  Pozzuoli,  till,  in  the  days  of  Constantine, 
the  Bishop  Severus  caused  the  body  to  be 
conveyed  to  Naples,  and  reinterred  in  the 
-church  of  St.  Januarius.  It  is  said,  that 
shortly  after  this,  a  woman  brought  him  two 
phials  containing  a  quantity  of  the  saint's 
blood,  which  immediately  became  liquid  as 
lie  received  it.  At  the  time  of  a  plague  in 
1497,  the  remains  of  Januarius  were  solemnly 
transported  by  the  Achbishop,  Cardinal  Al- 
lessandro  Carafa,  to  the  cathedral. 

The  miraculous  liquefaction  of  the  blood 
is  now  the  greatest  festival  of  Naples,  and  it 
is  asserted  to  take  place  three  times  annually 
during  several  successive  days,  in  May,  Sep- 
tember and  December.  The  protection  of 
the  saint  is  invoked  during  times  of  war- 
pestilence,  famine,  or  an  eruption  of  Vesu, 
vius,  and  if  it  is  not  granted,  great  wrath 
as  well  as  disappointment  is  manifested  by 
the  people.  Such  are  the  superstitions  which 
a  cunning  priesthood  wind  like  a  net  around 
the  consciences  of  an  ignorant  people. 

An  afternoon  ride  from  the  Riviera  up  the 
winding,  ascending  highway,  called  the  Corso 
Victor  Emmanuel,  to  the  lofty  site  of  the 
castle  of  St.  Elmo,  was  rendered  especially 
memorable  by  the  glorious  view  I  obtained 
■of  the  magnificent  bay  and  its  surroundings, 
bathed  in  the  golden  light  of  a  remarkably 
favored  sunset.  In  the  cruel-looking,  frown- 
ing citadel,  which  yet  stands  here  in  all  its 
prodigious  strength,  were  enacted  many  of 
the  atrocities  which  have  covered  the  mem- 
ory of  the  later  Bourbon  princes  with  infamy, 
while  from  the  battlements  above,  the  tyrants 
might  look  afar  over  land  and  sea,  and  enjoy 
one  of  the  loveliest  panoramas  which  earth 
*  can  boast.  One  would  suppose  that  all  this 
beauty  and  grandeur,  this  beneficence  of  na- 
ture, would  inspire  actions  of  gentleness,  mercy 
and  love,  rather  than  those  of  hate  and  fear. 


The  Castle  of  St.  Elmo  was  erected  under  fo 
Robert  the  Wise,  in  1343,  and  alterations  !  $ 
and  additions  were  made  during  subsequent  ol 
reigns.  It  is  now  dismantled,  and  is  employed  rt 
as  a  military  prison.    The  Carthusian  mon-  K 
astery  of  St.  Martino,  upon   the  heights, 
adorned  with  many  pictures  of  the  Neapol- 
itan  school,  is  closed  this  evening,  and  thus  I  ' 
miss  a  view  of  its  treasures  ;  but  the  snowy  0 
Apennines,  the  purple  cone  of  Vesuvius,  the  j 
glittering  bay,  the  fairy- tinted  islands,  and 
the  dying  glory  of  the  day  are  quite  enough  t 
for  to-night. 

During  our  sojourn  at  Naples,  one  delight-  ? 
ful  day  (Third  mo.  22d)  was  spent  in  taking  { 
a  ride  through  the  district  west  of  Naples,  j 
and  along  the  shores  of  the  bay  to  the  town  a 
and  ruins  of  Baia. 

This  tract  has,  from  the  earliest  times  I 
known  to  history,  been  the  scene  of  great  j 
volcanic  disturbances,  and  traces  of  these 
meet  the  eye  of  the  traveler  at  every  point.,  j 
The  region  is  also  of  great  historic  interest, 
for  here  Greek  civilization  first  gained  a  foot-  1 
ing  in  Italy ;  and  with  these  coasts,  the  legends  j  1 
of  Hellenic  tradition  are  very  often  associ-  ( 
ated. 

We  are  blessed  with  a  perfect  day  and  1 
most  congenial  company,  and  ride  merrily  | 
away  along  the  Riviera  di  Chiaja,  by  the 
Strada  di  Peidigrotto,  to  the  entrance  of  the  j 
grotto  of  Posilipo,  a  tunnel  probably  chan- 
nelled through  the  solid  rock  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus. 

Among  the  vineyards  on  the  height,  to  the 
left  of  the  entrance,  is  pointed  out  the  reputed  1 
tomb  of  Virgil.    I  had  previously  made  a  j  ! 
pilgrimage  to  the  resting-place  of  the  prince  j 
of  poets,  and  so  felt  authorized  in  telling  my  ! 
fellow- travelers  that  the  climb  up  the  innu-  \ 
merable  stairs  is  rather  hard  ;  that  the  mon- 
umental stone  which  marks  the  supposed 
grave  is  not  at  all  ancient  in  appearance,  and 
that  the  digression  would  occupy  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour.    Accordingly,  we  pass  on 
and  enter  the  lofty  Grotto  of  Posilipo,  a  nar- 
row and  gloomy  channel,  one-half  mile  in 
length,  varying  from  ninety  to  twenty  feet  in 
height,  and  from  twenty- five  to  thirty  feet  in 
width.    A  train  of  well  laden  mules,  with 
their  drivers,  and  a  great  drove  of  sheep,  ac-  , 
company  us  in  our  passage,  and  the  men  who  f 
are  driving  the  animals  amuse  themselves  by  ; 
raising  deafening  shouts  as  we  pass  along  the  , 
resounding  tunnel. 

At  length  we  emerge  into  the  sunshine,  j 
and  our  way  lies  through  vineyards  and  gar-  j 
dens,  and  most  fertile  fields.  The  mulberry 
and  the  vine  are  growing  together  in  friendly  j 
companionship,  the  vines  being  trained  up  to 
the  trees  about  six  or  eight  feet,  and  the  ^ 
branches  reaching  across  clasp  hands,  and 
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form  a  regular  net- work  over  the  wheat, 
which  spreads  a  green  carpet  beneath.  The 
olive  and  the  orange  and  lemon  are  well  rep- 
resented, and  vegetation  of  all  kinds  is  of 
exceeding  luxuriance. 

And  now  the  carriage  halts,  and  the  driver 
announces  that  we  have  reached  the  vicinity 
of  Lago  d'Agnano.  This  is  an  ancient  crater, 
of  irregular  form,  about  two  miles  in  circum- 
ference, once  filled  with  water,  but  now  al- 
most drained.  On  the  southeast  bank  are 
the  Stufe  di  San  Germano,  ancient  receptacles 
in  which  warm,  sulphurous  vapor  from  the 
volcanic  earth  is  collected  for  the  use  of  pa- 
tients, and  we  are  taken  into  the  old  vapor- 
bath-houses  to  see  for  ourselves  how  near  we 
are  to  the  regions  of  fire.  The  little  old 
rooms  are  dreary,  hot,  sulphurous,  and  quite 
without  any  visible  accommodations  for  inva- 
lids, and  I  gladly  escape  from  them  to  the 
outer  world  again. 

We  are  but  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the 
Grotto  del  Cani,  and  are  soon  within  the  gate 
which  admits  us  into  the  antechamber  of  the 
cave  so  deadly  to  dogs.  On  a  bench  in  the 
sunshine  lies  an  amiable-looking,  Jittle  white 
dog,  whose  vocation  is,  to  be  martyrized  for 
the  benefit  of  visitors  who  are  willing  to  pay 
for  the  operation.  The  opening  into  the  cav- 
ern is  like  an  entrance  to  a  dark  cellar,  and 
the  carbonic  acid  fills  it  to  the  level  of  the 
floor  of  the  ante-room,  as  we  tested  with 
torches.  And  now  one  of  the  company  de- 
mands the  canine  experiment,  and  the  unre- 
sisting little  creature  is  placed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  cavern,  and  held  by  the  guide  whiie 
he  inhales  the  deadly  fumes.  He  opens  his 
mouth  very  wide,  coughs  convulsively,  and 
very  soon  seems  to  lose  consciousness,  when 
he  is  carried  out  and  laid  on  his  side  on  the 
ground.  The  life-giving  oxygen  returns  to 
the  poor  little  lungs,  he  breathes  again  very 
soon,  and  ere  long  is  himself  once  more,  ready 
to  return  gratefully  the  caresses  bestowed 
upon  him  by  remorseless  travelers. 

For  about  a  mile  and  a  half  before  reach- 
ing Pozzuoli  our  way  lies  along  the  sea,  and 
the  scenery  is  passing  beautiful.  Just  before 
reaching  the  town  we  pass  an  extensive  quarry 
in  the  rock  of  lava  which  projects  toward  the 
sea,  in  which  it  is  said  two  hundred  galley 
slaves  are  employed,  but  we  saw  none  as  we 
rode  rapidly  by. 

And  now  we  have  reached  the  town,  the 
Puteoli  of  old  days,  memorable  as  being  the 
landing-place  of  St.  Paul  after  the  perils  and 
trials  of  a  stormy  voyage.  He  comes  a  help- 
less prisoner,  soon  to  stand  before  the  judg 
ment-seat  of  the  ruler  of  the  va3t  Roman 
world,  and  his  missionary  labors  are  well 
nigh  over.    A  different  scene  met  his  gaze  as 


he  stood  here  1800  years  ago  from  that  which 
we  see  to-day. 

Puteoli,  now  a  dull,  dirty  town,  of  no- 
special  importance,  was  then  an  opulent, 
commercial  city,  aud  the  principal  depot  for 
the  traffic  with  Asia  and  Africa.  At  the 
quay  we  may  see  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
pier,  called  the  Ponte  di  Caligola.  Of  the 
original  twenty  five  buttresses,  which  sup- 
ported twenty-four  arches,  sixteen  remain, 
but  three  are  now  under  water,  indicating  a 
change  in  the  elevation  of  this  wavering  vol- 
canic soil. 

But  to  me,  far  more  interesting  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  which  were 
excavated  in  1750.  Three  of  the  six  Corin- 
thian pillars  of  the  portico,  surmounted  by  a 
rich  frieze,  yet  stand  to  attest  the  grandeur 
of  the  edifice,  and  to  bear  record  in  a  remark- 
able way  of  the  variations  which  volcanic 
agency  has  produced  in  this  wavering  <T>as*t. 
I  read  that  "  interesting  observations  may  be 
made  here  with  respect  to  the  alterations, 
which  have  at  different  periods  taken  place 
in  the  level  of  the  sea.  That  it  had  risen 
considerably,  even  in  ancient  days,  is  pi 
by  the  fact  that  mosaics  have  been  i 
feet  below  the  present  level  of  the  pavement. 
After  the  decline  of  heathenism,  the  sea  con- 
tinued to  rise,  as  the  different  water-marks 
testify."  

A  few  pillars,  rising  from  the  sea  t<>  the 
west  of  the  Serapeum,  are  denominated,  from 
their  present  position,  doubtless,  the  Tempi* 
of  Neptune;  and  another  submarine  ruin,  in 
the  vicinity,  from  which  many  columns  and 
sculptures  have  been  recovered,  is  called  the 
Temple  of  the  Nymphs.  Farther  on,  our  at- 
tention is  directed  to  a  few  fragments  which 
are  believed  to  indicate  the  site  of  the  villa  of 
Cicero.  The  most  perfect  of  all  the  ruins  of 
Puteoli  is  the  Ampitheatre,  on  an  eminence 
behind  the  town.  This  was  the  theatre  of  the 
celebrated  gladiator-combats  under  Nero, 
when  he  recieved  the  Kiug  of  Armenia  a*  a 
guest.  The  Emperor  himself  entered  the 
arena,  and  illustrated  his  prowess  by  deeds  of 
daring.  Here,  too,  we  see  the  place  where 
the  wild  beasts  refused  to  be  the  executioners 
of  Januarius,  in  the  days  of  Diocletian. 

The  ancient  crater  of  Solfatara  is  near  at 
hand,  and  we  are  admitted  by  a  gateway  to 
the  basin  which  the  ancients  termed  tbe 
Forum  of  Vulcan.  The  ground  sounds  hol- 
low to  tbe  tread,  and  the  enclosing  hills  of 
pumice-stone  yet  emit  vapors  and  sulphurous 
gas  from  fissures.  Our  guide  takes  us  first 
into  a  low  building,  where  the  manufacture 
of  stucco  is  being  carried  ou.  A  tall  and 
beautiful  heath,  clad  in  a  rich  profusion  of 
white  bells,  has  found  a  congenial  home  here, 
and  a  yet  taller,  broom-like  plant,  also  com- 
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ing  into  golden  bloom,  is  rejoicing  in  the  sun- 
shine. On  the  side  farthest  from  the  entrance 
we  reach  the  most  important  volcanic  chim- 
ney which  yet  remains  in  the  crater.  It  is  a 
roaring,  cavernous,  opening  about  six  feet  in 
diameter,  from  which  a  fiery  tempest  of  sul- 
phurous gas  escapes  evermore,  and  the  walls 
of  the  cavity  are  decked  with  a  profusion  of 
crystals  of  sulphur.  The  ground  around  is 
very  warm  and  seems  saturated  with  gas, 
which  comes  puffing  out  in  the  most  unex- 
pected places.  The  guide  is  mindful  of  his 
own  interest,  and  hurries  us  away  from  the 
interesting  spot,  warning  us  that  there  is 
much  yet  to  be  accomplished  in  the  day  be- 
fore us. 

Leaving  Pozzuoli,  we  proceed  westward  by 
the  shore  of  the  bay,  and  soon  reach  Monte 
Nuova,  a  volcanic  hill  which  was  suddenly 
upheaved  in  1538,  after  a  violent  earthquake. 
The  hill  (456  feet  high)  is  in  the  form  of  a 
cone,  in  the  center  of  which  is  an  extinct  cra- 
ter of  considerable  depth,  distinctly  indicat- 
ing its  origin.  The  ascent  i3  said  to  be  most 
interesting,  but  we  do  not  attempt  it. 

Turning  to  the  left,  we  now  traverse  the 
narrow  strip  of  land  which  separates  Lake 
Lacrinus  (once  famed  for  its  oysters)  from 
the  sea,  and  soon  reach  Baia  (the  ancient 
Baise).  The  attention  is  continually  arrested 
as  «  e  approach  by  the  profusion  of  the  ruins, 
which  attest  the  ancient  splendor  of  this  Ro- 
man watering-place  of  the  days  of  Cicero, 
Augustus,  Nero  and  Hadrian.  The  situation 
is  one  of  unsurpassed  loveliness,  and  edifices 
of  great  magnificence  once  occupied  these 
noble  eminences,  of  which  the  imposing  and 
most  substantial  foundations  yet  endure. 
Luxury  and  profligacy,  we  are  told,  charac- 
terized the  place  and  marred  the  beauty  and 
excellence  of  the  spot  which  nature  had 
made  so  fair,  and  "  the  desolate  ruins  which 
now  alone  encounter  the  eye  point  the  usual 
moral." 

A  great  circular  domed  building  of  brick, 
believed  to  be  a  bath,  but  styled  a  Temple  of 
Mercury,  stands  to  the  right  of  the  road  in  a 
vineyard,  and  we  are  conducted  to  it  by  one 
of  the  ever-ready  guides.  A  curiously  per- 
fect echo  resounds  from  the  vaulted  hall, 
startling  in  its  weird  effects,  reflecting  every 
laugh  and  exclamation  with  remarkable  dis- 
tinctness. It  is  also  a  surprisingly  effective 
whispering  gallery,  the  best  I  have  ever  seen. 
As  we  are  experimenting  on  the  acoustic 
qualities  of  this  ruin,  a  party  of  peasant  peo- 
ple make  their  appearance,  and  to  the  accom 
paniment  of  iude,  wild  music,  dance  the  tar- 
antella for  our  edification.  There  is  joyous, 
ry  hmic  movement,  full  of  grace  and  energy, 
and  the  merry  dancers  seem  to  enjoy  the 
pastime  fully  as  much  as  the  spectators  do. 


I,  at  least,  am  so  utterly  ignorant  of  the  laws 
of  the  dance  as  to  be  unable  to  judge  of  its 
merits. 

We  are  next  taken  to  the  celebrated  Lake 
Avernus,  a  little  distance  inland,  which  the 
ancients  professed  to  regard  as  the  entrance 
to  the  infernal  regions.  It  was  alleged  that 
no  bird  could  fly  over  it  and  live.  It  is  a 
pretty,  circular  basin  now.  having  lost  all 
the  weirdness  which  gave  it  its  antique  re- 
pute ;  and  among  the  luxuriant  vegetation 
which  smiles  down  from  its  banks,  I  gathered 
the  finest  allium,  with  large,  pure  white, 
drooping  flowers,  I  have  ever  seen.  An  anci- 
ent grotto,  280  paces  deep  in  the  bank,  long, 
damp,  dark,  and  utterly  dbmal,  is  denom- 
inated the  "  Grotto  of  the  Sibyl ;"  but  a  jour- 
ney into  its  depths  was  anything  but  com- 
pensating;  neither  were  the  Baths  of  Nero,  to 
which  we  were  next  conducted,  very  edifying. 
But  the  ride  homeward  to  Naples,  in  the 
dying  light  of  a  perfect  day,  was  full  of  charm, 
and  is  to  be  joyfully  remembered  long  after 
the  damp  and  dismal  grotto  is  forgotten. 

The  sunset  views  of  the  bay  of  Naples  and 
its  magnificent  surroundings,  surpass  the  ut- 
most flights  of  the  imagination.  Even  the 
beggars,  who  clutch  the  side  of  the  carriage, 
assuring  us  that  they  are  dying  with  hunger, 
are  picturesque  and  amusing.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  avoid  laughing  at  their  extravagant 
assertions,  in  view  of  their  decidedly  jolly 
appearance,  when  they  laugh,  too,  appreci- 
ating the  absurdity  of  the  position.  Their 
good-humored  importunity  and  "  much-speak- 
ing," win  them  many  a  gratuity  from  kindly 
travelers ;  but  it  is  at  least  questionable 
whether  such  benevolence  has  any  tendency 
to  elevate  the  lazzaroni  of  Naples.     S.  R. 

Third  month  22 d,  1875. 


TO  MY  MOTHER  UPON  MY  THIRTY- FIFTH 
BIRTH-DAY. 

BY  M.  J.  C. 

Mother,  my  heart  is  full  to-day 

With  thoughts  of  years  long:  flown, 

Since  first  in  thy  dear  arms  I  lay 
In  our  loved  childhood's  home — 

That  sweet, 
That  well-loved  childhood's  home. 

Thy  own  calm  life  had  reached  its  noon 
Through  care  and  labor  bound  ; 

Thine  olive  plants  to  watch  and  prune, 
Yet  with  true  patience  crowned, — 

With  pure 
Angelic  patience  crowned. 

While  he  who  walked  thy  path  beside 
Through  years  of  toil  and  care, 

Our  ever  faithful  friend  and  guide 
Has  left  a  vacant  chair — 

Alas !  v 
We  mourn  his  vacant  chair. 
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And  one  there  was,  with  broken  wing, 
With  bleeding  heart  and  sore, 

Who  passed  thro'  pain  and  suffering 
To  heaven's  eternal  shore  ; 

That  calm, 
That  restful,  heavenly  shore. 

With  broken  ranks,  to  strangers  hand, 
Our  heart  and  home  are  given ; 

We'll  meet  as  an  unbroken  band 
No  more  this  side  of  heaven  ; 

No  more 
This  side  the  gates  of  heaven. 

Thy  long  day's  journey  well  nigh  run, 
The  evening  bringeth  rest ; 

Thy  life-work  well  and  nohly  done, 
Thy  children  call  thee  blest  ; 

Yes,  all 
Rise  up  and  call  thee  blest. 

Mother,  thy  arms  may  rest  to-day, 
Thy  nestling  needs  no  care  ; 

The  bird  has  flown  far,  far  away, 
Yet  pines  to  nestle  there — 
To  feel 

Once  more  thy  tenderest  care. 

Oh!  mother-love!  How  strong,  how  free, 
I  probe  its  depths  each  day, 

For  children  crowd  about  my  knee — 
Was  I  so  loved  as  they? 
Was  I 

So  fondly  loved  as  they  ? 

Then,  mother,  pray  thine  absent  one, 
In  child-like  faith  grown  stronger, 

May  learn  with  each  revolving  sua, 
To  lean  on  reeds  no  longer — 

To  trust 
In  broken  reeds  no  longer. 

May  God's  dear  Son  in  mercy  sweet, 
Lead  us  to  heaven's  bright  shore, 
Where  young  and  old  we  .'.11  may  meet 
The  loved  ones  gone  bsfore — 

To  greet 
The  dear  ones  gone  before. 
Des  Moines. 


They  chide  us  for  praying — half  in  scorn, 

And  half  in  sadness, — pointing  to  their  light 
Of  newly  risen  knowledge,  whose  clear  dawn 

Scatters  the  ghostly  phantoms  of  our  night, 
Which  we  have  made  our  gods  and  knelt  before, 

And  their  cold  mockery  wrongs  our  praying  less 
Than  we  wrong  prayer,  who  pray  for  earthly  store 

Of  health,  and. wealth,  and  mortal  happiness. 
(Prayer  is  no  child  of  fleeting  hopes  and  fears, 
I    But  of  the  inmost  heart's  eternity, 
frhat  with  dim,  passionate  striving  all  its  years, 

Yearns  after  God  and  cries  for  light  to  see. 
And  there's  one  prayer  no  scorn  can  ever  move — 
The  endless  prayer  of  a  long  life  of  love. 

E.  G.  A.  Holmes. 


DEATH  OF  A  CENTENARIAN. 

On  the  13th  inst.  died  at  the  Home  for 
Aged  and  Infirm  Colored  Persons,  Belmont 
and  Girard  avenues,  "  Aunt  Sally  Baynor," 
vho,  when  admitted  in  1870,  was  reported  to 
)e  110  years  old,  consequently  115  at  her 
leath.  This  would  make  her  16  years  old 
ffhen  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 


adopted,  and  may  safely  be  termed  "extreme 
old  age."  Whether  she  was  really  as  old  a* 
this  is  not  easy  to  determine,  but  there  are 
circumstances  besides  her  appearance  which 
render  it  quite  certain  she  was  past  100  yean. 
Her  hair  was  white  as  the  purest  snow  and 
very  fine  and  silky,  and  though  years  had 
much  bent  her  form,  yet  she  was  active,  trip- 
ping up  and  down  stairs  like  a  much  younger 
person.  Her  mind  remained  clear  and  sight 
good  till  near  her  close,  and  until  within  a 
few  months  she  could  thread  a  needle  and 
hem  and  sew  as  in  her  earlier  days,  never 
having  needed  the  use  of  spectacles.  Born  a 
slave  in  Cecil  county,  Md.,  she  told  one  of 
the  managers  that  her  early  life  was  one  of 
hard  labor,  rising  very  early  to  attend  to  a 
large  dairy,  and  then  after  a  hasty  breakfast 
to  labor  in  the  corn-field,  adding, "  hard  work 
never  hurt  Aunt  Sally."  She  was  very  in- 
dustrious, would  brush  her  room,  and  cp  to 
within  a  few  months  insisted  on  cleaning  all 
the  knives  in  the  establishment,  and  when 
her  feebleness  prevented  this,  seemed  to  feel 
that  she  was  not  attending  to  her  duties,  and 
appeared  uncomfortable  about  it.  She  always 
enjoyed  good  health,  even  to  the  last,  and 
gradually  passed  away  without  any  ailment 
except  old  age.  Admitted  to  the  Home 
through  the  liberality  of  the  venerable  Jaraea 
Laws,  who  had  known  her  in  his  earlier  days, 
she  was  grateful  for  his  kindness,  and  appre- 
ciated favors  received  fiom  others. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
THE  ALTITUDE  AT  WHICH    MEN   CAN  TTYK. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
as  to  the  altitude  at  which  human  beings  can 
exist,  and  Mr.  Glaisher  himself  ran  tell  us 
as  much  about  it  as  anybody.  In  July,  i872, 
he  and  Mr.  Coxwell  ascended  in  a  balloon  to 
the  enormous  height  of  38,000  feet  (?).  Pre- 
vious to  the  start  Mr.  Glaisher's  pulse  stood 
at  76  beats  a  minute,  Cox  well's  at  74.  At 
17,000  feet  the  pulse  of  the  former  was  at  84, 
that  of  the  latter  at  100.  At  19,000  feet 
Glashier's  hands  and  lips  were  quite  blue,  but 
not  his  face.  At  21,000  feet  he  heard  his 
heart  beating,  and  his  breathing  became  op- 
pressed. At  29,000  he  became  senseless  ;  not- 
withstanding which  the  aeronaut,  in  the  in- 
terest of  science,  went  up  another  8,000  feet, 
till  he  could  no  longer  use  his  hands,  and  had 
to  pull  the  strings  of  the  valve  with  his  teeth. 
Aeronauts  who  have  to  make  no  exertions 
have;  of  course,  a  great  advautage  over  mem- 
bers of  the  Alpine  Club  and  those  who  trust 
their  legs  ;  even  at  13,000  feet,  those  climb- 
ers feel  very  uncomfortable,  more  so  in  the 
Alps,  it  seems,  than  elsewhere.  At  the  mon- 
astery of  St.  Bernard,  8,117  feet  high,  the 
monks  become  asthmatic,  and  are  compelled 
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frequently  to  descend  into  the  Valley  of  the 
Rhone  for — anything  but  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  ten  years'  service,  are 
obliged  to  give  up  their  high  living,  and  come 
down  to  their  usual  level.  At  the  same  time, 
in  South  America  there  are  towns,  such  as 
Potosi,  placed  as  high  as  the  top  of  Mont 
Blanc,  the  inhabitants  of  which  feel  no  incon- 
venience. The  highest  inhabited  spot  in  the 
world  is,  however,  the  Buddhist  cloister  of 
Hanle,  in  Thibet,  where  twenty-one  priests 
live  at  an  altitude  of  16,000  feet.  The 
brothers  Schlaginsweit,  when  they  explored 
the  glaciers  of  the  Ibi-Gamin,  in  the  same 
country,  encamped  at  21,000  feet,  the  highest 
altitude  at  which  a  European  ever  passed  the 
night.  Even  at  the  top  of 'Mont  Blanc  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall's  guides  found  it  very  unpleas- 
ant to  do  this,  though  the  Professor  himself 
did  not  confess  to  feeling  so  bad  as  they.  The 
highest  mountain  in  the  world  is  Mount 
Everest  (Himalaya),  29,003  feet,  and  the  con- 
dor has  been  seen  "  winging  the  blue  air  "  500 
feet  higher.  The  air,  by  the  bye,  is  not  "blue," 
or  else,  as  De  Saussure  pointed  out,  "  the  dis- 
tant mountains,  which  are  covered  with  snow, 
would  appear  blue  also  ;"  its  apparent  color 
being  due  to  the  reflection  of  light.  What 
light  can  do,  and  does,  is  marvelous  ;  and  not 
the  least  is  its  power  of  attraction  to  human- 
ity. 


NOTICES. 

To  the  Society  of  Friends  : 

This  is  to  notify  Friends  interested  that,  owing  to 
the  Committees  of  the  two  Yearly  Meetings  arranging 
the  time  of  the  Illinois  Yearly  Meeting,  to  convene 
on  the  day  when  the  Prairie  Grove  Quarterly  Meeting 
would  have  been  held  in  the  regular  order,  it  was 
decided  by  Friends  in  Iowa  to  hold  the  next  Quar- 
ter, preceding  the  Nearly  Meeting,  on  the  third  Sev- 
enth-day'in  the  Eighth  month,  1875,  commencing 
at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  at  West  Liberty  (Wapsinona). 
Ministers  and  Elders  the  day  preceding,  at  3  P,  M. 

Joseph  A.  Dugdale, 

Correspondent  of  the  Q.  M. 


Eighth  mo.  1st, 


15th, 


22d, 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

Darby,  Pa  ,  3  P.  M. 
Upper  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  10  A.  M. 
Woodbury,  N.  J.,  3  P.  M. 
Haverford,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
Whitemarsh,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
Roaring  Creek,  Pa.,  10  A.  M. 
Catawissa,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
Bridgeport,  N.  J.,  3  P.  M. 
Centredale,  Iowa,  3  P.  M. 
Cape  May,  N.  J.,  3  P.  M. 


Western  First-day  School  Union  will  meet  at 
London  Grove,  on  Seventh-day,  Eighth  month  7th, 
at  10  A.  M.  Class  exercises  and  essays  are  de- 
sired, but  should  be  such  as  can  be  distinctly  heard. 
It  is  hoped  that  every  school  in  the  Union  will  send 
a  report.  Thos.  F.  Seal,  Clerk 


PHILADELPHIA  FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  at  Londbn 
Grove  Meeting-house,  on  Seventh-day,  Eighth  mo 
7th,  at  1  o'clock — being  the  same  day  that  Western 
Union  meets  there.  Full  attendance,  also,  of  the 
Co-operative  Visiting  Committee.  Members  of  the 
latter  and  the  Visiting  Committee  will  please  send 
reports  of  what  attention  has  been  given  to  their 
duties,  to  be  forwarded  by  the  4th  prox.  to  Louisa 
J.  Roberts,  No.  421  N.  Sixth  street,  Philadelphia. 

James  Gaskill,  Clerk. 


ITEMS. 

Lady  Jane  Franklin  died  on  the  18th  inst.  Lady 
Jane  Franklin  was  the  second  daughter  of  John 
Griffin,  a  London  gentleman  of  French  Huguenot 
extraction.  She  was  born  in  the  year  1805,  and 
married  to  Sir  John  Franklin,  the  Arctic  Explorer, 
in  1828.  In  1836  she  accompanied  Sir  John  to  Van 
Diemand's  Land,  on  his  appointment  to  the  Gover- 
norship of  that  colony.  Nine  years  later,  when  he 
was*  on  his  third  expedition  to  the  Polar  seas,  her 
name  became  familiar  to  the  public  through  the 
efforts  she  made  to  save  him  or  ascertain  definitely 
his  fate.  In  1848  she  offered  heavy  reward?  for 
trustworthy  tidings  concerning  himself  and  party, 
and  in  the  following  year  addressed  a  strong  appeal 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  through  thi 
President,  for  active  co-operation  in  the  search 
This  was  nobly  responded  to  by  Henry  Grinnell,  of 
New  York,  who  purchased  the  brigs  Advance  and 
Rescue,  which  the  British  Government  fitted  out 
and  sent,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Hayes,  for 
Sir  John's  relief  or  discovery.  They  returned  with 
out  sucess.  Other  expeditions  followed,  the  funds 
for  which  were  furnished  by  Lady  Franklin  and  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain. 

Finally,  the  Fox,  commanded  by  Captain  McClin- 
tock,  returned  in  1857,  with  proof  that  the  unfor- 
tunate Sir  John  and  his  party  had  perished  previous 
to  June,  1847.  They,  moreover,  discovered  the  ex- 
istence of  a  northwest  passage  from  the  North  At 
lantic  to  the  North  Pacific.  In  addition  to  a  pres- 
ent of  £8,000  to  the  officers  and  Crew  of  the  Fox, 
the  House  of  Commons  voted  £2,000  towards 
statue  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  to  be  erected  in  Lon- 
don, and  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  in  1860 
conferred  a  gold  medal  upon  Lady  Franklin. 

Lady  Franklin  visited  this  country  twice,  and  ex- 
cited much  interest  and  sympathy  on  both  occa- 
sions. On  the  second  trip  to  the  United  States 
she  visited  Alaska  and  California,  and  journeyed 
from  there  overland  to  New  York,  stopping  several 
days  at  Cincinnati,  where  she  received  much  atten- 
tion. She  there  found  the  late  Captain  Hall,  who 
had  then  made  two  voyages  to  the  Arctic  regions 
and  had  discovered  many  traces  of  her  husband's 
last  expedition. 

Lady  Franklin  was  possessed  of  great  wealth,  but 
expended  nearly  all  her  fortune  in  the  fruitless 
search  for  her  husband,  and  until  the  hour  of  her 
death  had  not  ceased  for  one  moment  in  the  search 
for  relics,  tokens,  or  certain  news  of  his  death.  In- 
deed, her  last  act  was  bidding  farewell  to  Allen 
Young,  the  commander  of  the  Pandora,  and  the 
originator  of  the  Arctic  expedition  which  has  just 
sailed  from  England  in  the  hopes  of  discovering 
still  further  evidence  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  fate. 
In  February,  1872,  she  bought  the  Franklin  House, 
in  Lincolnshire,  England,  intending  to  collect  there 
any  relics  that  may  be  discovered  of  Sir  John's  ex- 
peditions.— Ev.  Bulletin. 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF 
WILLIAM  DORSEY. 

(Continued  from  page  355.) 

Third  month  6th. — He  started  for  Florida 
with  some  of  his  family,  where  he  spent  two 
months  very  pleasantly. 

At  Palatka,  Third  month  17th,  he  writes  : 
•  "First-day  morning,  another  lovely  day.  We 
attended  the  colored  Methodist  Meeting  and 
Sabbath  school.  Heard  an  excellent  sermon 
from  their  minister,  John  Thomas.  His  text 
was  from  our  Lord's  Prayer,  '  Thy  kingdom 
come,  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven/  He  showed  them  that  their  religion 
was  vain,  unless  they  daily  experienced  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  God  in  their  hearts. 
They  sang  very  well  some  beautiful  hymns, 
j  Oh  !  for  a  closer  walk  with  God,'  &c.  I  was 
so  much  interested  that  I  concluded  to  attend 
in  the  afternoon.  The  same  person  preached 
upon  the  text  from  Paul,  '  Other  foundation 
can  no  man  lay,'  &c,  and  that  every  man's 
work  must  be  tried  by  fire,  &c.  This  suited 
me  exactly.  He  handled  his  subject  ably 
and  practically;  assured  them  that  'shout- 
ing to  the  Lord  and  getting  happy  '  did  not 
amount  to  anything — their  works  must  be  of 
pure  gold,  or  they  would  surely  suffer  loss, 
however  much  they  might  profess.  When  he 
finished,  I  asked  permission  to  say  a  few 
words,  which  were  confirmatory  of  what  had 
been  said. 
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"Fourth  month  10th. — At  St.  Augustine. 
Called  on  some  old  colored  people,  one  named 
Jack  Smith  and  one  Julianna.  Had  a  pleas- 
ant chat  with  them.  She  is  very  lame,  and 
crawls  with  difficulty  on  crutches,  but  says 
she  is  happy  in  her  Saviour,  and  delights  in 
speaking  of  His  goodness  to  her,  a  poor  sin- 
ner. She  had  been  owned  by  a  hard  master, 
who  kicked  and  beat  her  like  a  dog.  They 
were  stolen  from  Africa  when  they  were  chil- 
dren, and  can  only  remember  that  they  did 
not  know  where  they  were  going.  Uncle  Jack 
is  a  sensible  old  man,  and  says  his  back  was 
never  welted  by  the  driver's  whip.  He  is  an 
exhorter  in  the  Methodist  church,  and  says 
he  knows  that  his  Redeemer  liveth.  He  was 
much  delighted  to  converse  upon  the  Bible. 
The  faith  of  those  poor  people  cheered  my 
soul. 

"  First-day. — At  the  colored  Sunday  school. 
I  was  deeply  interested,  and  told  the  children 
the  story  of  little  Florrie,  which  was  listened 
to  with  much  attention.  The  minister  gave 
me  an  invitation  to  preach  for  them  in  the 
afternoon,  which,  however,  I  did  not  feel  it 
incumbent  upon  me  to  accept.  The  school 
is  taught  by  some  excellent  white  ladies  liv- 
ing here  from  the  North,  the  principal  a  de- 
scendant of  Cotton  Mather.  Her  whole  heart 
is  in  the  work.  What  a  blessing  I  feel  it, 
that  everywhere  I  can  speak  unchecked  the 
thoughts  of  my  heart  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
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the  great  curse  that  has  so  long  blighted  our 
country,  North  as  well  as  South.  Here  we 
behold  its  deadly  influence  on  every  hand, 
and  the  people  seem  awaking  from  a  sleep  of 
death  to  a  view  of  life,  to  which  they  have 
not  yet  become  familiar.  They  greatly  need 
guiding  hands  to  teach  them  in  love  and 
kindnes*  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  Life  in 
Christ  Jesus,  which  sets  free  from  the  law  of 
sin  and  death.  Oh,  that  Christians  would, 
instead  of  preaching  creeds,  preach  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  necessity  of  His  being  revealed 
to  the  soul  by  our  Father  in  heaven,  a  life  of 
purity  and  holiness  as  the  great  fundamental 
of  a  Christian !  The  constant  occupancy 
of  the  brain  by  systems  of  theology,  seems  to 
me  like  spreading  wide  the  sail  of  a  vessel 
without  carefully  watching  the  helm.  Unless 
the  good  Pilot  keeps  this  we  may  founder  on 
shoals,  rocks  or  quicksands,  and  are  in  dan- 
ger of  shipwreck,  and  of  being  numbered 
with  those  who  daily  cry,  '  Lord,  Lord,'  and 
do  not  the  things  which  He  says." 

"Fourth  month  \  %th — I  have  been  over  to 
the  hut  of  old  Julianna,  reading  her  the  14th, 
15th  and  17th  chapters  of  St.  John's  gospel, 
and  some  psalms,  which  she  seemed  to  enjoy. 
She  said  she  did  not  know  how  to  pray,  but 
that  she  tried  to  give  her  whole  heart  to  God. 
I  had  a  precious  little  meeting  with  her  un- 
der an  orange-tree  beside  her  cottage.  She 
is  a  Catholic,  having  been  owned  by  a  Ro- 
manist. I  am  informed  that  it  was  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
the  moment  its  members  bought  a  slave  to 
compel  them  to  have  that  slave  baptized  in 
the  church.  In  this  respect  they  were  far 
truer  to  their  faith  than  Protestants,  who  too 
often  ignored  and  despised  all  laws,  human 
and  divine,  with  regard  to  the  spiritual  and 
moral  welfare  of  their  slaves.  Of  course, 
there  were  exceptions  in  both  ways  and  both 
•cases. 

"On  First-day  again  visited  the  colored 
church.  It  is  interesting  to  witness  the  earn- 
estness of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Last 
First-day  the  pastor  asked  me  to  preach  for 
them  ;  to-day  I  told  him  I  would  attend  their 
evening  meeting,  and  perhaps  might  have  a 
few  words  to  say.  He  seemed  pleased,  and 
said  he  would  be  very  glad  indeed,  as  it 
might  be  the  last  opportunity  of  doing  a  lit- 
tle good  before  I  left. 

"  I  here  record  my  gratitude  to  God  for 
His  continued  blessings.  O  Father,  may  my 
whole  heart  be  more  fully  given  to  Thee,  and 
wilt  Thou  be  pleased  to  give  me  the  faith  by 
which  I  may  be  made  whole  spiritually,  and, 
with  perfect  trust  in  Thee,  be  redeemed  from 
the  power  of  doubts  and  fears  which  belong 
not  to  one  who  is  favored  to  look  with  perfect 
hope  above  the  vicissitudes  of  this  uncertain 


life !  Oh,  that  I  may  here  lay  hold  on  life 
eternal,  knowing  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  be 
my  resurrection  and  my  life!  Grant  me 
strength  to  endure  all  unto  the  end  !  Dear- 
est Father,  Thou  only  knowest  the  strife,  the 
conflict  that  Thy  children  must  experience  ; 
but,  blessed  be  Thy  holy  name,  they  must 
come  off  victorious  if  they  desert  not  the 
great  Captain  of  their  salvation — the  eternal 
standard  which  insures  protection  to  all  who 
rally  closely  and  never  wander  from  it. 

"  I  would  not  convey  a  gloomy  view  of  the 
Christian  warfare — by  no  means — for  no  joy 
is  like  unto  the  joy  that  pours  into  the  soul 
of  the  humble,  faithful  Christian.  Worldly 
joys  and  greatness,  as  well  as  the  dearest  de- 
lights of  earth,  are  passing  away ;  but  the  joys 
of  God's  salvation  are  eternal,  and  we  have 
the  assurance  through  them  of  a  foretaste  here 
of  what  awaits  us  hereafter. 

"  Last  evening  attended  the  colored  Meth- 
odist meeting.  After  a  hymn  and  prayer 
from  tfe  minister  I  spoke  to  them  upon  the 
great  profession  that  is  made  by  the  Chris- 
tian churches  of  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  the 
great  deficiency  there  is  of  the  love  and 
power  of  His  spirit  in  the  hearts  of  many  of 
the  people  who  so  loudly  proclaim  their 
faith  in  Christ.  This  I  did  by  placing  side 
by  side  this  high  profession,  and  the  fruits  so 
manifest  among  the  sects,  of  strife  and  con- 
tention. The  spirit  of  Christ  abounding  in 
charity  could  never  tolerate  this  spirit  of 
prejudice  and  bitterness  ;  but  that  it  would 
lead  us  to  love  God  above  all  and  our  neigh- 
bor as  ourselves.  Christ  came  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  was  lost ;  and  the  evidence  of 
His  mission  was  found  in  His  unselfish  devo- 
tion to  His  Father's  will.  The  blind  saw, 
the  deaf  heard,  the  lame  walked,  the  sick 
were  healed,  the  dead  were  raised,  and  to  the 
poor  the  Gospel  was  preached.  I  referred 
them  to .  His  sermon  on  the  Mount  as  the 
great  text  of  His  Gospel. 

"  Afterward  the  pastor  told  me  I  could  not 
have  struck  upon  a  course  of  reasoning  With 
them  more  greatly  needed,  for  the  churches 
here  are  torn  by  the  spirit  of  dissension. 

"Fourth  month  16th. — Another  beautiful 
day  like  the  Sixth  month  at  the  North.  Was 
much  interested  this  morning  by  attending 
the  Peabody  school,  or  rather  the  public 
school  for  white  children,  for  which  they  re- 
ceive a  thousand  dollars  a  year  from  the  Pea- 
body  fund.  They  pay  this  sum  to  their  prin- 
cipal teacher,  and  employ  three  women  teach- 
ers in  addition.  They  are  doing  a  good  and 
needed  work.  Education  is  the  means  by 
which  the  whites  as  well  as  the  colored  peo- 
ple must  be  raised  from  their  degraded  igno- 
rance. As  the  people  are  mostly  Romanists, 
it  is  with  difficulty  those  interested  in  this 
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school  can  prevail  upon  the  people  to  allow 
their  children  to  come. 

"Sixth  month. — At  meeting  spoke  upon  the 
subject  of  the  jailer's  conversion  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Paul  and  Silas,  and  the 
miraculous  power  shown  in  their  deliverance. 
'  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ? '  was  the  ques- 
tion with  him.  It  is  the  question  now  with 
others,  and  the  means  of  salvation  are  the 
same  now  as  then,  '  Believe  on  the  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ/  which  the  jailor  and  his  house 
did,  so  thoroughly  that  he  was  immediately 
changed  from  an  instrument'of  cruelty  to  an 
humble  and  devoted  servant  of  our  Lord.  I 
endeavored  to  show  that  his  was  a  faith  which 
works  by  love,  and  purifies  the  heart. 

"Sixth  month  26th. — Commemoration  day 
at  Swarthmore  College.  An  interesting  occa- 
sion, on  which  President  E.  H.  Magill  was 
inaugurated.  The  declamations  and  original 
essays  by  the  pupils  were  good  and  well  de- 
livered. 

"Eleventh  month  3d. — Yesterday  I  came  to 
Swarthmore  to  remain  till  Second-day  morn 
ing.  First-day  morning  at  meeting  with 
teachers,  faculty  and  pupils  in  the  large  study- 
room.  It  is  a  trial  as  well  as  a  pleasure  to 
addreis  the  young,  inquiring  minds  upon  the 
duties  of  life.  Should  I  utter  aught  that  is 
un  rue,  and  a  single  mind  should  be  turned 
aside  from  the  way  of  truth  thereby,  how 
fearful  the  responsibility  !  We  had  a  solemn 
meeting.  I  endeavored  to  show  them  the 
great  necessity  for  all  to  build  only  on  the 
one  foundation  that  is  laid,  as  there  is  none 
other  upon  which  the  building  of  a  life  can 
stand  in  the  hour  of  trial.  The  great  test 
will  come  to  all  alike,  and  it  matters  not  how 
beautiful  the  building  in  our  own  estimation, 
or  in  the  eyes  of  others,  nothing  can  save  it 
except  it  be  founded  on  the  eternal  Rock  of 
Ages.  On  the  other  hand,  however  lowly  or 
humble  the  structure,  though  it  claim  not  the 
attention  of  the  admiring  throng  of  the 
worldly-wise,  it  will  be  beautiful  in  the  Di- 
vine sight.  Our  faith  must  be  in  Him  who 
controls  the  winds  and  the  waves  of  the  spir- 
itual voyage  as  well  as  the  laws  which  gov- 
ern the  universe,  the  work  of  His  hands.  The 
spiritual  laws  we  behold  perfected  in  the 
beloved  Son  of  God.  He  is  the  standard  of 
holiness. " 

(To  be  continued.) 


PROPOSED  DISINTERMENT  OF  GEORGE  FOX  S 
BONES. 

"A  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends" 
writes  to  the  London  Daily  Neivs  : 

"  An  instance  that  the  necessities  of  the 
living  sometimes  crowd  in  upon  the  repose  of 
the  dead  is  found  in  the  proposed  disinterment 
of  the  bones  of  George  Fox,  the  founder  of 


the  Society  of  Friends.  When  Fox  died  nine 
score  years  ago  he  was  borne  to  Bunhill-fields 
for  interment,  and  3,000  Friends  followed  in 
solemn  procession  to  the  grave  the  body  of 
him,  who  was  in  life  their  leader,  and  who 
was  in  death,  Penn  aaid,  '  the  most  pleasant 
corpse'  he  ever  looked  upon.-  The  Quakers' 
burial  ground  adjoining  Coleman  street,  Bun- 
hill  row,  has  long  been  closed  for  burial,  and 
houses  and  high  walls  surround  the  classic 
'  God's  acre  '  of  the  sect.  A  tradition  lingers 
that  about  120  years  ago  workmen  removing 
a  wall  came  upon  the  coffin  of  the  Quaker 
leader;  and  in  curiosity  they  removed  a  part 
of  the  inner  leaden  caging  and  saw  the  fea- 
tures of  the  dead,  well  preserved,  but  crumb- 
ling after  the  admission  of  air.  The  remains, 
it  is  said,  were  reinterred  ;  and  a  plain  tablet 
with  the  initials  '  G.  F.'  marks  the  spot.  The 
site  of  the  burial  ground  is  now  to  be  given 
up  in  part;  and  the  prospect  of  the  erectiou 
of  a  school  there  by  the  London  School  Board 
necessitates  the  removal  of  the  remains.  Fox's 
spiritual  descendants  are  not  superstitious, 
but  they  have  ever  reverenced  the  memory 
of  their  founder ;  and  to  them  may  safely  be 
trusted  the  decent  reinterment  of  all  that  re- 
mains of  the  great  Quaker.  That  disinter- 
ment is,  however,  in  a  measure,  of  interest  to 
the  countrymen  of  Fox,  for  in  the  two  cen- 
turies that  have  nearly  passed  since  he  moved 
the  religious  world  more  than  we  now  dream 
of,  a  disposition  has  arisen  to  do  tardy  justice 
to  his  memory.  .  .  .  When  life  fled  from 
the  body  whose  remains  are  shortly  to  see  the 
light  of  day  again,  priestcraft  had  received  a 
severe,  if  not  a  mortal  wound ;  forgotten 
truths  that  had  been  hidden  for  centuries  bad 
been  revived  ;  and  Nonconformity  had  won 
by  blood  and  suffering  the  right  to  meet  un- 
der its  own  metaphoric  fig-tree.  In  large  de- 
cree this  is  due  to  Fox  and  his  friends,  and 
to  the  ordinary  Englishman  this  will  be  eaOM 
for  remembrance  of  him  much  more  than 
that  he  founded  an  unique  sect;  just  as  his 
colleague,  Penn,  will  be  esteemed  more  for 
his  boldness  in  a  famous  trial  than  for  his 
sufferings  in  the  propagation  of  a  faith  then 
everywhere  despised  The  frail  remnants  of 
a  mortal  body  which  was  the  envelope  of  a 
soul  that  knew  no  fear  of  man  will  carry  our 
memories  across  two  brawling  centuries  toau 
England  widely  different  to  the  one  we  know 
— to  the  one  which,  as  Macauly  opined,  1  we 
should  not  know  one  landscape  in  a  hundred 
or  one  building  in  ten  thousand  ' ;  but  it  will 
carry  us  to  a  state  of  religious  life  similar  in 
many  respects  to  that  of  to-day."— Evening 
Bulletin. 

Virtue  offers  the  only  path  which,  in  this 
life,  leads  to  tranquillity— true  peace  of  mind. 
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DOING  AND  BEING. 

What  have  I  done,  we  say,  and  what  can 
I  do  ?  These  are  useful  questions.  Our  work 
is  part  of  ourselves,  and  it  is  a  very  useful 
question,  What  can  I  do  ?    But  we  are  apt 
to  give  it  too  outward  a  meaning.    We  want 
to  ask  also,  Wha,t  can  I  be  f    And  the  latter 
is  the  deeper  question.    What  can  I  do,  we 
think.    My  time  is  scanty,  my  money  scanty, 
my  opportunities  few.    If  we  say,  Though  I 
may  do  but  little,  I  will  yet  do  what  I  can, 
and  carry  out  our  thought,  our  action  is  very 
noble.    We  cannot  have  too  much  of  that 
spirit  of  faithful  action.    The  other  question 
does  not  conflict  with  it,  but  adds  to  it  and 
compensates  it.  Our  power  of  action  is  sadly 
limited.    If  we  be  charitably  disposed,  for 
instance,  we  can  only  feed  a  few  hungry 
mouths,  and  clothe  a  few  poor  bodies,  and  so 
on  ;  and  unless  we  are  very  careful  our  kind 
intention  creates  more  want  than  it  cures-  If 
we  persevere  in  face  of  our  own  weakness 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  then  is  our 
action  very  deeply  beautiful.    I  would  not 
breathe  a  word  against  any  worthy  activity  ; 
there  cannot  be  too  much  of  it.    But  this 
question,  What  can  I  be  ?  has  also  its  mean- 
ing.   I  meet  a  friend,  say,  who  likes  me,  and 
whom  I  should  like  to  serve.    He  does  not 
need  money  nor  advice ;  what  can  I  do  for 
him  ?    If  I  should  ask  him  the  question,  he 
would  probably  say,  I  want  nothing  of  you. 
I  like  you;  there  is  nothing  that  you  have 
that  I  particularly  care  for.    I  like  to  know 
you  and  be  with  you.    Now  the  greatest 
and  best  part  of  our  life  is  on  such  terms  as 
these.    It  is  not  what  a  friend  does,  but  what 
he  is  to  us.    What  we  are  to  those  around  us 
is  generally  much  more  than  what  we  actively 
do  for  them.    But  though  our  friend  says  we 
can  do  nothing  for  him,  we  know  what  he 
would  like  us  to  do.    He  would  like  us  to  be 
more  gentle,  true  and  kindly,  more  manly, 
warmer-hearted,  wiser  and  larger;  in  short, 
better.    That  is  the  best  thing  we  can  do  for 
him,  the  most  precious  service  we  can  render 
him  or  he  us.    It  may  be  that  he  is  a  good 
friend  to  us  and  that  we  love  him.    If  he 
had  more  faults  we  should  love  him  still ;  but 
when  we  ask  ourselves  what  he  could  do  for 
us,  we  find  ourselves  thinking,  I  wish  you 
were  a  little  wiser;  why  do  you  not  take 
more  pains  to  know  something?  or,  I  wish 
you  were  a  little  gentler,  or  firmer,  or  con- 
siderate ;  that  is  the  chief  good  he  can  do  us, 
to  be  his  best  self;  and  other  people  think 
the  same  of  us ;  that  is  the  chief  good  we 
can  do  them,  to  become  better  men  and  wa- 
men. — Francis  T.  Washburn. 

Our  nature  is  a  whole — a  beautiful  whole 
— and  no  part  can  be  spared. 


DEARTH  OF  GOOD  READERS. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
Teachers'  Association,  Joseph  White,  LL.D., 
speaking  of  the  qualifications  of  teachers, 
said  that  he  had  never  known  more  than  two 
or  three  good  readers, — at  most  not  more  than 
ten  or  a  dozen.  To  be  a  good  reader  he 
thought  to  be  more  difficult  than  to  be  an 
acceptable  speaker.  Dr.  White,  in  this  state- 
ment, emphasizes  a  deplorable  fact.  The 
most  elegant  and  the  most  durable  accom- 
plishment that  a  lady  or  a  gentleman  can 
possess,  is  that  of  reading  well.  Nor  is  it  an 
accomplishment  only,  but  it  is  an  acquire- 
ment that  will  prove  of  the  highest  practical 
value  to  the  family  and  to  society.  Why  it 
is  so  rare  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  of 
all  the  studies  at  school,  that  of  reading  is 
the  one  most  neglected,  and  of  all  the  meth- 
ods of  amusement  or  instruction  in  the  fam- 
ily, or  social  circle,  that  of  reading  aloud  is 
the  least  practiced.  If  reading  aloud  were 
esteemed  as  it  ought  to  be  in  the  school  and 
in  the  family,  we  should  not  merit  such  a 
stinging  reproach  as  that  uttered  by  Dr. 
White.  Nor  only  this,  but,  in  addition 
thereto,  many  a  home  that  is  now  periodically 
invaded  by  dullness  or  ennui,  would  be  won- 
derfully brightened  and  refined,  and  its  in- 
mates be  made  incomparably  more  happy  by 
this  gracious  and  winning  accomplishment. 
At  the  same  time,  while  all  are  entertained 
and  made  cheerful,  the  young  in  especial 
would  be  improved  and  kept  out  of  the  way 
of  the  temptations  incident  to  long  and  tire- 
some evenings. —  Christian  Intelligencer. 

"  UNIVERSAL  PEACE  UNION." 

The  subjoined  extracts  from  the  Ninth 
Annual  Keport  of  the  American  Branch  of 
this  organization,  which  we  take  from  the 
"Voice  of  Peace  "  for  Sixth  month,  have  been 
crowded  out  from  our  columns  until  now. 

The  subject  of  peace  is  one  that  every 
reader  of  our  paper  must  be  interested  in, 
and  we  feel  that  the  progress  the  world  is 
making  in  its  estimate  of  the  value  of  a  peace- 
ful settlement  of  national  difficulties  is  most 
en  couragin  g. — Eds. 

The  progress  of  the  race  in  all  depart- 
ments of  life  may  be  compared  to  the  waves 
of  the  ocean,  moving  forward  and  then  re- 
ceding, sometimes  presenting  an  appearance 
that  would  indicate  that  the  latter  was  greater 
than  the  former,  but  this  is  not  so  ;  for,  on- 
ward through  the  strides  of  the  ages,  the  race 
is  moving  to  higher  and  better  conditions. 

It  is  well,  however  earnest  may  be  our  la- 
bors, to*pause  at  times  and  review  the  work 
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that  is  thus  going  on,  and  these  annual  gath- 
erings afford  a  good  opportunity  to  do  this. 
We  are  glad  to  know  that,  although  rumors 
and  threatenings  of  wars  prevail,  yet  it  may 
be  said  that  at  this  time  there  is  less  actual 
warfare  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
fewer  intestine  feuds  than  have  commonly 
marked  the  history  of  the  past.  The  more 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  wider  ex- 
tension of  commerce,  whose  white-winged 
ships  and  busy-plying  steamers  are  messen- 
gers of  peace,  no  less  than  prosperity  and 
wealth,  is  cause  of  congratulation.  The  in- 
creased intercourse  between  the  various  na- 
tions which  mark  this  era,  together  with  the 
free  and  friendly  discussion  of  international 
topics,  distinguishes  this  from  all  former 
periods.  The  grand  event  of  our  day  is  the 
settlement  of  the  difficulties  between  Great 
Britain  and  this  nation  by  the  treaty  of 
Washington,  which  not  only  relieves  the  two 
•countries  from  much  anxiety,  but  sends  down 
the  ages  a  precedent  of  unparalleled  power. 
Following  close  upon  this  is  the  establish- 
ment, upon  what  we  hope  may  prove  a  per- 
i  manent  basis,  of  the  "Association  for  the 
Reform  and  Codification  of  International. 
Law,"  in  which  this  Society  was  represented 
by  Dr.  J.  B.  Miles,  which  met  during  the 
past  year  at  Brussels,  and  is  to  meet  in  Eu- 
rope during  the  present  year,  and,  we  trust, 
will  meet  next  year  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  in  Philadelphia  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Centennial  Exposition. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1874,  Congress  passed 
the  following  : 

Resolved,  That  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
feeing  devoted  to  the  policy  of  Peace  with  all  man- 
l    kind,  enjoying  its  blessings  and  praying  for  its 
!>   permanence  and  its  universal   adoption,  hereby, 
through  their  Representatives  in  Congress,  recom- 
e    mend  such  arbitration  as  a  national  substitute  for 
war  ;  and  they  further  recommend  to  the  treaty- 
making  power  of  the  Government  to  provide,  if 
;  practicable,  that  hereafter  in  treaties  made  between 
r  j  the  United  States  and  foreign  powers,  war  shall  not 
be  declared  by  either  of  the  contracting  powers 
,    against  the  other  until  efforts  shall  have  been  made 
s    to  adjust  all  alleged  causes  of  difficulty  by  impartial 
arbitration." 

!t      We  rejoice  to  know  that  the  friends  of 
[•peace  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of 
i  Europe,  who  constitute  branches  of  the  Uni- 
t-  versa!  Peace  Union,  are  earnestly  laboring  in 
is  this  great  work,  which  is  to  aid  in  spreading 
•  the  blessings  of  peace  throughout  the  world, 
e  Our  branch  societies  have  held  numerous 
ir  meetings  during  the  past  year,  and  we  desire 
i-  to  impress  upon  them  the  importance  of 
e  making  regular  reports  to  the  annual  meet- 
ings, in  order  that  we  may  more  clearly 
a-  understand  the  condition  of  the  cause  in  vari- 
k  ous  sections  of  the  country,  and  also  that  we 


may  encourage  each  other  to  renewed  and 
increased  labors. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  there  are  many 
other  socities,  some  of  them  connected  with 
religious  associations,  which  are  aiming  at 
the  same  desirable  end,  "  Peace  on  earth,  and 
good  will  among  mankind."  To  all  these 
we  would  offer  encouragement  to  press  for- 
ward towards  the  attainment  of  the  blessings 
which  must  ever  follow  in  the  train  of  Peace. 

Your  Board  have  met  regularly  each 
month,  and  have,  through  a  committee,  pub- 
lished The  Voice  of  Peace,  which,  as  an  expo- 
nent of  Radical  Peace,  has  met  with  encour- 
agement, but  which  should  be  much  more 
widely  circulated,  and  we  hope  our  friends  in 
various  sections  of  the  country  will  aid  us  in 
placing  this  paper  upon  a  firm  basis  and 
extending  its  usefulness.  If  the  Friends  in 
different  sections  of  the  country  will  exert 
their  influence  they  may  do  great  service  to 
the  cause. 

Among  the  important  and  interesting 
events  of  the  past  year,  was  the  celebration 
of  "  Mother's  day,"  or  "  Woman's  Peace  Fes- 
tival," instituted  by  Julia  Ward  Howe.  In 
this  celebration  many  of  our  branches  took 
an  active  part. 

An  important  event  is  the  emigration  to 
this  country  of  the  Mennonites,  a  body  of 
people  whose  faithfulness  in  regard  to  Peace 
has  awakened  a  wide-spread  interest.  They 
received  a  release  from  military  services  from 
the  Russian  Government,  which  was  after- 
wards revoked  ;  and  they  decided  to  leave  the 
country  unless  their  conscientious  rights  were 
respected,  and  many  of  them  had  left  their 
country,  when  the  Czar  revoked  the  order. 
One  of  our  papers  said  : 

"One  of  the  most  absolute  and  aristocratic  of  all 
governments  has  been  conquered  by  9heer  force  of 
will  on  the  part  of  an  humble  and  non-resisting 
sect,  and  conscience  has  been  found  more  powerful 
than  law  and  court.  If  the  cable  reports  the  mat- 
ter correctly,  1  the  people  called  Quakers  1  have  won 
such  a  victory  as  their  peaceful  spirit  would  most 
desire.  The  Mennonites  bear  the  same  testimony 
against  war  and  the  carrying  of  arms  as  the  Eng- 
lish Friends,  and  finding  that  their  conscientious 
convictions  were  not  to  be  respected  by  the  Russian 
authorities,  prepared  to  leave  their  native  land  ao<l 
form  a  new  settlement  in  a  foreign  but  more  con- 
genial clime.  Already,  a9  we  know,  large  numbers 
of  these  people  left  Russia  for  the  United  States, 
and  the  entire  balance  of  the  sect  was  expected 
speedilv  to  follow.  Russia  at  last  became  aware  of 
the  positive  nature  of  the  loss  she  was  sufferiog. 
These  were  immigrants  of  no  ordinary  kind.  The 
Mennonites  are  people  of  the  highest  character  and 
intelligence,  and  many  of  them  persons  of  great 
wealth.  While  a  country  may  find  a  thinning  out 
of  its  poorer  classes  a  benefit,  it  is  likely  to  find  a 
wholesale  departure  of  such  an  element  of  wealth, 
influence  and  responsibility  as  the  Mennonite  pop- 
ulation a  positive  injury.  Clearly,  if  something 
were  not  done,  Russia  would  lose  it  all.  and  the 
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United  States  would  be  the  gainer ;  and  therefore 
the  order  seems  to  have  been  given  of  which  yes- 
terday's dispatches  state  the  point.  The  convic- 
tions of  the  Czar's  Quakers  are  to  b*>  respected,  and 
they  are  to  be  excused  from  conscription  and  all 
military  duty.  They,  however,  are  still  liable  to 
hospital  service,  as  stewards,  nurses,  &c,  and  this 
proviso,  it  is  stated,  they  are  willing  to  accept.  At 
first  sight  this  appears  to  be  a  compromise  on  the 
part  of  the  Russian  Friends,  but  they  may  explain 
the  co-operation  as  being  a  work  of  charity,  and 
instead  of  a  breach  of  doctrine,  a  Christian  work 
for  the  relief  of  suffering.  Friends  in  this  country 
would  not  make  even  this  much  of  a  concession  to 
authority,  but  when  w§  consider  the  different  con- 
ditions of  life  here  and  in  Russia,  the  triumph  of 
the  Mennonites  must  be  called  remarkable.  They 
will  be  missed  in  the  United  States,  but  their  inde- 
pendence and  courage  will  make  them  more  than 
ever  valued  in  the  land  of  their  nativity. 

"To  submit  to  be  forced  to  serve  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers,  as  an  alternative,  would  be  a  con- 
cession of  conscience  with  some,  but  those  who  are 
truly  conscientious  do  not  require  to  be  asked  to 
serve  suffering  humanity,  but  are  already  engaged 
in  the  work  when  the  necessity  arises." 

Our  interest  and  labors  for  the  Indians 
have  continued. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  capital  punish- 
ment has  been  totally  abolished  in  Switzer- 
land, and  we  trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  several  States  of  the  Union  will 
abolish  this  relic  of  barbarism. 


SUMMER  TRAVEL. 


No.  2. 

Owego,  Seventh  month,  1875. 

On  Seventh-day  evening  we  took  our  antic- 
ipated ride  up  the  Susquehanna  to  an  island, 
which  is  fitted  up  for  picnic  parties. 

The  next  evening  we  visited  the  cemetery 
near  this  place,  obtained  access  to  it  up  a 
steep  mountain  side,  so  steep  that  the  horses 
can  hardly  drag  the  carriage  ;  indeed, 
we  walk  all  the  upper  part.  We  have  a 
lovely  bird's-eye  view  of  Owego  when  at  the 
top.  We  saw  the  grave  of  an  Indian  girl  who 
was  run  over  on  the  railroad  and  killed. 

We  also  joined  a  party  on  Second-day  to 
go  to  the  trout  ponds  near  Elmira.  It  is  a 
lovely  place,  fitted  up  for  picnics,  having  a 
large  pavilion  that  can  be  used  as  an  eating- 
saloon,  with  delightful  little  arbors  or  en- 
closed houses  set  on  prominent  points,  where 
you  can  set  your  lunch  out.  The  trout  are 
very  pretty  things,  and  so  tame  they  will 
feed  out  of  your  hands  or  a  spoon.  They 
give  them  fresh  meat  chopped  fine.  Permis- 
sion is  given  here  to  fish  for  the  trout  at  the 
rate  of  one  dollar  per  pound  for  all  caught !  A 
lady  with  one  or  two  children  caught  eleven 
pounds.    Rather  dear  sport  methinks. 

We  took  a  trip  to  Elmira,  procured  a  car- 
riage, and  were  driven  all  over  the  city. 
Saw  the  female  college,  new  prison,  court- 


house and  all  the  most  prominent  buildings, 
as  well  as  many  elegant  residences.  Then  we 
drove  out  to  Eldrige's  Park,  one  of  the  love- 
liest spots  near  here.  It  reminds  one  of  Cen- 
tral Park. 

It  is  said  the  owner  spends  annually 
twenty  thousand  dollars  on  it  keeping  it  in 
good  order,  building  summer  houses,  pavil- 
ions, artificial  lakes,  with  steam-yachts,  steam- 
boats, row-boats,  &c,  &c.  He  charges  no- 
admission  fee,  and  only  asks  that  no  damage 
be  done  to  his  property.  Statues  and  flowers 
abound  everywhere.  While  we  were  there,  a 
large  church  picnic  was  in  attendance. 

Returning  to  the  town,  we  dined,  and  were 
ready  to  proceed  on  our  journey,  but,  mean- 
while, the  clouds  had  been  gathering  unob- 
served, and  in  a  few  minutes  down  came  the 
pouring  rain,  and  we  with  no  other  protection* 
than  our  sun  umbrellas  afforded. 

We  were  es  route  for  the  cars  and  had  but 
little  time ;  but  seeking  the  shelter  of  & 
friendly  porch,  we  stood  waiting  as  patiently 
as  possible  for  the  deluge  to  stop,  while  the 
precious  intervening  twenty  minutes  were 
fast  slipping  away.  Fortunately  a  coach  pass- 
ing, the  driver  was  hailed,  and  we  were  thu& 
rescued  from  our  difficulty.  The  depot  was 
reached,  while  it  continued  to  pour,  with  a 
leaden-colored  sky,  but  we  entered  the  cars- 
in  faith  that  it  would  stop,  and  this  faith  was 
soon  rewarded,  as  we  had  not  traveled  far  be- 
fore it  cleared  up  as  suddenly  as  the  storm 
had  commenced,  and  we  had  one  of  the  love- 
liest of  afternoons. 

We  reached  Watkins'  about  a  quarter  past 
one  o'clock,  and  entered  at  once  the  Lower 
Glen  ;  and  then,  such  climbing  over  rocks,, 
up  steep  stairs  and  along  narrow  passes, 
where  the  path  was  so  wet  and  slippery  that 
we  scarcely  were  able  to  keep  our  feet !  We 
wandered  along  the  paths,  now  reaching  up,, 
and  still  up  ;  now  admiring  ihis  fall,  and  now 
struck  dumb  by  the  immensity  of  rocks  in 
that  glen,  &c,  &c. 

I  was  disappointed  in  the  water  falls  and 
cataracts.  They  are  not  nearly  as  high  nor 
so  large  as  I  expected.  *  Those  at  Glen 
Onoko  are  far  prettier— but,  for  rocks  and 
steep,  almost  impenetrable  passes,  glens,  and 
caverns,  and  immeasurable  pools,  theWatkins' 
more  than  comes  up  to  your  anticipations. 
We  kept  on  right  up  through  the  Upper  Glen,, 
only  pausing  at  the  bazaar  to  rest  a  little  and 


*  The  writer  appears  to  have  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  this  has  been  an  excessively  dry  season — 
for  although  most  of  the  falls  are  contracted  as  to- 
surface,  the  volum.e,  after  heavy  rains,  sometimes 
makes  portions  of  the  Glen  almost  dangerous,  as 
was  the  case  two  j*  ars  since,  when  the  recipient 
of  these  letters  spent  ten  days  there  very  pleas- 
antly. 
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buy  the  children  and  K- 
memorial. 


something  as 


I  think  the  worst  part  by  far  is  in  the 
Upper  Glen.  The  "  Narrow  Way  "  and 
"Pluto  Falls"  are  almost  dreadful.  I  was 
not  afraid,  but  it  requires  careful  walking, 
and  the  injunction,  "  Take  heed  to  your  steps 
lest  ye  fall"  is  very  applicable  here.  The 
"  Rainbow  Falls"  under  which  you  must 
pass,  are  the  most  beautiful  of  any.  You 
must  not  mind  the  wetting  you  get.  We 
hoisted  our  umbrellas  as  a  partial  protection  ; 
but,  such  shoes,  stockings  and  skirts ! 

Returning,  we  reached  the  Mountain  House 
just  before  six  o'clock,  rested  a  little  while 
on  the  porch  in  conversation  with  a  friend 
we  met  there  ;  then  wended  our  way  to  the 
village,  by  way  of  the  cemetery  and  observa- 
tory. We  saw  the  boat  go  up  Lake  Seneca, 
and  wished  we  were  of  the  party.  Oh,  that 
lovely  Lake !  it  seems  to  go  out,  out,  into  for- 
ever. Tired,  but  pleased  and  satisfied,  we  took 
the  train  again  at  seven  and  a  half  and 
reached  our  stopping  place  at  eleven  o'clock 
P.  M.  Adieu,       M.  C.  G. 


In  general,  persons  of  an  excitable  tem- 
perament should  take  care  beforehand  not  to 
fall  into  a  passion.  After  a  spark  has  fallen 
upon  gunpowder,  it  is  vain  to  attempt  any 
control  of  its  explosion.  The  only  safety  lies 
in  keeping  the  powder  where  sparks  shall  not 
reach  it.  If  men  of  violent  tempers  would 
carry  their  tempers  as  hunters  carry  their 
ammunition,  there  would  be  little  danger.  The 
habit  of  giving  way  to  passion  increases  the 
force  of  the  gust.  The  habit  of  keeping  still 
under  provocation  at  length  makes  one  almost 
fire-proof. 

CHRISTIANITY  IN  POLITICS. 

Edward  Jenkins,  M.  P.,  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress in  London,  mentioned  as  an  illustration 
of  the  power  and  influence  of  Christianity,  the 
prevention  of  war  within  the  past  few  weeks 
between  France  and  Germany.  "  When," 
said  he,  "Prince  Bismarck's  determination 
became  known  to  stop  the  preparations  going 
on  in  France,  and  to  crush  her  once  more  by 
sending  German  troops  across  the  Rhine,  did 
the  nations  of  Europe  stand  forth,  and  pro- 
test against  such  an  outrage,  and  intimate 
that  they  would  stand  by  France  rather  than 
i  see  her  crushed?  No. — What  was  it,  then, 
that  prevented  the  catastrophe  of  another 
European  war?  A  simple  circular  was  sent 
from  London,  pleading  on  behalf  of  truth, 
justice,  peace  and  Christianity,  and  the  sim- 
ple  circular  went  the  round  of  the  Courts  of 
Europe,  and  did  more  to  prevent  that  impend- 
ing war  than  the  words  an  action  of  any  for- 
eign potentate.     Such  a  result  would  not 


have  followed  in  olden  times,  and  iu  success 
in  these  days  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
influences  of  Christianity  had  deeply  per- 
meated society,  and  men  were  more  and  more 
applying  its  principles,  not  only  in  their  own 
affairs,  hut  to  home  aud  international  pol- 
itics."— Delaware  County  Republican. 


•SCRAPS' 


FROM     UNPUBLISHED       LETT  H  KB. 


At  this  ocean-home  we  are  surrounded  by 
those  of  other  names  who  may  look  upon  us 
as  "outside  the  true  fold,"  but  most  of  them 
show  a  disposition  to  be  kind,  and  even 
friendly.  We  feel  that  we  are  in  our  right 
place  in  thus  seeking  health  and  recreation 
and  I  am  grateful  in  being  able  to  inhale  the 
invigorating  ocean  breeze. 

I  have  been  interested  in  hearing  a  young 
person  relate  a  circumstance  that  occurred  a 
few  weeks  ago.  A  Mennonite  was  here  with 
his  wife  and  son.  On  First-day  morning, 
they  with  their  little  boy  sought  a  remote 
corner  of  the  long  entry  up  stairs,  Hat  down 
in  silence  together,  and  held  their  meeting. 
The  young  person  who  related  this  to  us, 
spoke  of  the  solemnity  and  swet-tnesn  of  -pirit 
which  seemed  to  clothe  them,  saying,  sunlv 
that  was  silent  worship,  to  which  I  could 
fully  respond.  What  is  equal  to  that  worship 
wherein  we  are  brought  under  a  feeling  that 
bears  evidence  that  the  Father's  presence  is 
with  us?  I  long  to  see*  that  kind  of  still- 
ness better  understood  by  us  as  a  people. 
Waiting  upon  the  Lord  in  silence  strengthens 
us  and  gives  us  spiritual  life.  My  heart  is 
often  raised  in  desire  for  our  beloved  young 
people  as  well  as  older,  that  they  may  come 
to  a  state  wherein  they  may  more  abundantly 
witness  the  over-shadowing  of  the  Father's 
presence,  giving  life  and  vigor  to  their  seek- 
ing soul.-. 

We  surely  lose  much  true  enjoyment,  as 
well  as  spiritual  refreshment,  bv  allowing 
ourselves  to  be  in  a  constant  whirl  of  worldly 
pursuits,  whether  the  object  in  view  be  the 
riches  or  the  pleasures  or  attention  to  the 
unavoidable  cares  of  life.  There  is  a  place 
for  all  these;  but  if  they  are  suffV red  to  en- 
gross all  our  thoughts  and  u«e  up  all  our 
energies,  they  are  not  then  kept  in  their  right 
place  and  must  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
the  spiritual  part,  which  needs  that  sustenance 
which  comes  through  secret  communion  with 
the  Divine  mind.  Oh,  there  U  a  great  mean- 
ing in  the  exhortation,  "  Keep  sileuce  bffore 
Me,  O  ye  icri  inds,  and  let  the  people  renew 
their  strength  !" 

I  would  not  wish  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  what  I  have  said  that  a  withdrawal  from 
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the  outside  world  is  necessary  before  we  can 
enjoy  this  kind  of  silence,  for  there  may  be 
a  true  introversion  of  spirit  while  engaged  in 
our  daily  avocations ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
this  introversion  greatly  helps  us  in  the  right 
performance  of  our  every-day  duties.  Through 
it  we  renew  our  strength,  and  are  able  to 
realize  the  blessed  Truth  that  there  is  an 
ever-present  Friend  and  Helper,  who  stick- 
eth  closer  than  a  brother,  before  whom  we 
may  spread  our  case  in  all  times  of  trial, 
even  as  did  one  formerly,  when  she  said, 
"  Thou,  God,  seest  me." 
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PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  7,  1875. 

"Instead  of  thy  Fathers  shall  be  thy 
Children."  Ps.  45  :  16. — This  language  of 
prophesy  has  come  into  view  as  a  word  in 
season  to  relieve  the  discouraged  feeling  that 
wells  up  in  remembrance  of  the  recent  re- 
moval from  the  Church  Militant  within  the 
limits  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  of  several 
very  dear  and  valued  members. 

We  accept  the  encouragement,  believing 
the  "  signs  of  the  times  "  surely  give  promise 
of  a  succession  of  standard-bearers. 

We  desire  that  in  this  succession  there  may 
be  found  the  same  earnest  faith  in,  and  sub- 
mission to,  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  mind 
that  characterized  their  predecessors;  then 
they,  too,  will  know  the  excellency  of  those 
restraints,  which  are  both  preserving  and 
qualifying,  and  also  realize  the  truth  of  the 
declaration,  "How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  O 
Jacob  (a  state  of  littleness),  and  thy  taber- 
nacles, O  Israel !  "  (a  state  of  quiet  trust). 
Here  the  Lord  is  known  as  a  refuge. 

Among  these  late  removals  we  wish  to  no- 
tice that  of  our  friend  Margaret  E.  Hallo- 
well,  an  elder  of  Sandy  Spring  Monthly 
Meeting,  Maryland,  and  Mary  B.  Brooke, 
also  an  elder,  between  whom  there  had  ex- 
isted a  sisterly  affection  and  close  intimacy 
from  girlhood. 

The  removal  of  the  latter  preceded  the 
former  about  two  weeks,  leaving  a  great  blank 
in  their  immediate  neighborhood. 

Margaret  E.  Hallowell,  who  was  in  feeble 
health  for  several  months  previous  to  her 
death,  was  for  many  years  Clerk  of  Balti- 


more Yearly  Meeting  of  Women  Friends. 
Her  services  were  eminently  efficient,  her 
bearing  at  the  Clerk's  table  being  character- 
ized by  a  rare  combination  of  dignity  and 
submission. 

Connected  with  the  memory  of  this  dear 
Friend  is  the  adoption  of  the  name  (suggested 
by  her)  of  "  Swarthmore  "  for  our  recently 
established  College,  in  the  success  of  which, 
as  testing  the  advisability  of  the  co-education 
of  boys  and  girls,  she  manifested  a  lively 
interest. 

In  this  connection  we  recur  again  to  the 
testimony  with  which  our  editorial  opened, 
and  express  our  hope  that  in  this  institution 
(Swarthmore  College)  our  boys  and  girls,  our 
young  men  and  women  will  receive  such  in- 
tellectual, physical  and  moral  training  as  will 
fit  them  for  the  reception  of  those  higher 
teachings  which  promote  the  growth  of  the 
spiritual  life,  and  will  enable  them  to  come 
up  as  the  worthy  successors  of  those,  who, 
having  finished  their  work  in  the  Church 
militant,  are  now  members  of  the  Church 
triumphant. 

Erratum.— On  page  337,  No.  22,  tenth 
line  from  bottom,  second  column,  for  "  fine 
spirits,"  read  "refined  spirits." 


died. 

BROWN. — In  Richmond,  Indiana,  Seventh  month 
25th,  1875,  Arthur  Edward,  infant  son  of  Jesse  H. 
and  Fannie  Brown,  aged  6  months  and  13  days. 

COX. — In  Willistown,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  Sev- 
enth month  7th,  1875,  of  diphtheria,  Gulielma  S., 
youngest  daughter  of  William  G.  and  Sarah  J.  Cox, 
in  the  6th  year  of  her  age. 

HENDRICKS. — At  his  residence,  Columbiana 
county,  Ohio,  on  Seventh  month  9th,  1875,  after  i 
lingering  illness,  Joel  Hendricks,  in  the  66th  year 
of  his  age ;  a  member  of  West  Monthly  Meeting, 
and  formerly  of  Adams  county,  Pa. 

HERITAGE.— Suddenly,  on  First-day,  the  17th  of 
Fourth  month,  1875,  Elizabeth  M.,  wife  of  George 
Heritage,  and  daughter  of  Elizabeth  T.  and  the  late 
James  Andrews,  in  the  30th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Woodbury  Monthly  Meeting. 

UNDERHILL. — At  Chappaqua,  West  Chester 
county,  N.  Y.,  Seventh  month  12th,  1875,  Rebecca 
T.,  wife  of  Alfred  Underhill,  aged  53  years. 

Having  had  repeated  attacks  of  paralysis  during 
the  past  three  years,  and  often  brought  very  low, 
she  never  repined,  but  evinced  great  patience  and 
resignation,  saying  she  believed  it  was  all  right. 
Whenever  her  feeble  health  permitted,  she  was  dili- 
gent in  the  attendance  of  meetings,  and  enjoyed 
mingling  socially  with  her  friends  and  neighbors, 
by  whom  she  was  much  beloved. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer, 
f         FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
No.  59. 

1  (Continued  from  page  366.) 


r     ONWARD  TO  THE  CITY  OF  THE  CJESARS,  AND  THE 
FIRST  THREE  DAYS  WITHIN  ITS  WALLS. 

It  is  a  sad  necessity  which  obliges  us  to 

hasten  through  our  sight-seeing  at  Naples  ; 
1  or,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and 
1  written  against  it,  this  is,  to  me,  a  very  charm- 
f    ing  city.    The  time  of  the  Easter  festivities 

is  approaching,  and  it  seems,  desirable  to  be 
e    in  Rome  when  the  papal  church  celebrates 

the  resurrection.  Accordingly,  on  the  25th 
I  of  Third  month,  we  depart  from  Naples  in 
tt  the  early  morning,  with  the  purpose  of  spend- 
r  ing  a  few  hours  in  visiting  the  royal  palace 
j  of  Caserta,  a  grand  edifice,  erected  in  1752 
I  by  king  Charles  III,  considered  a  specimen 
i  01  the  richest  palatial  style  of  Italian  architec- 
1  i  ture.  The  morning  is  windy  and  cold,  and 
e  the  snowy  Apennines  look  very  chill  indeed, 
e  I  as  we  walk  the  short  distance  up  to  the  por- 
,  j  tals  of  the  stately  palace  ;  but  the  wait  for  a 

guide  in  the  long,  cold  archway  which  the 
i  life-giving,  comforting  sunbeam  never  visits, 
1  I  but  through  which  the  blast  from  the  moun- 
tains sweeps  triumphantly,  is  drear  enough. 

One  can  see  the  palace  garden  beyond, 
li  j  adorned  with  countless  marbles,  and  shad- 
e  i  owed  with  close-trimmed  groves  after  the 

French  fashion ;  and  we  get  a  fine  distant 

view  of  the  splendid  stream  which  has  been 
:  |  conducted  from  its  destined  bed  and  induced 

to  plunge  down  yon  rocky  mountain  slope, 
I  and  then  leap  joyously  from  basin  to  basin 
!  |  through  the  garden.    But  here  comes  the 

guide  to  take  us  in  charge,  and  show  us  the 
|)  glories  of  the  "  Versailles  of  Naples."  The 
jj  |  south  side  of  the  palace  is  830  feet  long  and 
1   133  feet  high,  and  it  is  built  in  a  rectangle. 

I  The  courts  are  traversed  by  a  colonnade,  from 
18  the  center  of  which  the  staircase  ascends.  A 
5J  most  majestic  staircase  it  is,  and  of  such  easy 
g,  I  incline  that  one  forgets  for  the  moment  that 

it  is  an  ascent  at  all,  only  a  splendid  gallery 
0[  of  architectural  and  sculptured  wonders.  Of 
?e(  our  long  walk  through  the  many  halls  and 
I  '  saloons  of  the  lordly  pleasure-house  of  the 
a'    rejected  Bourbons,  and  of  the  fine  frescoes 

and  oil-paintings  with  which  they  are  adorned, 
«  it  were  long  to  tell.  Everything  is  here  that 
ca  comfort  or  luxury  can  suggest,  and  every- 
Jff  thing  that  refined  artistic  taste  could  desire  ; 
I  but  no  one  dwells  now  in  this  palace  of  de- 
ii  .  lights,  and  no  eye  except  that  of  the  occa- 

sional  visitor  enjoys  the  noble  scenery  which 
h'  is  revealed  from  window  and  terrace.  We 
^  are  shown  the  little  theatre  within  the  palace 
r    which  boasts  sixteen  Corinthian  columns  of 


African  marble  from  the  temple  of  Sera  pis, 
at  Pozzuoli,  and  then  are  permitted  to  rest 
awhile  in  the  chapel,  which  is  also  a  part  of 
the  building,  and  admire  its  costly  and  lav- 
ish docorations,  its  wealth  of  marbles,  lapis 
lazuli,  and  gold. 

Returning  to  the  palace  court,  we  take  a 
gay  little  carriage  that  awaits  us,  and  are 
driven  through  the  garden,  following  the 
road  which  leads  by  the  side  of  the  long  suc- 
cession of  cascades  to  the  upper  end  and  then 
returning  by  the  same  way.  One  cannot  too 
much  admire  the  fine  effects  that  have  been 
attained  by  thus  beguiling  the  wild  moun- 
tain torrent  from  its  lonely  gorges,  and  teach- 
ing it  to  harmonize  with  the  works  which  the 
taste  and  genius  of  man  have  created.  Here 
the  stream  descends  in  a  broad,  thin  sheet, 
which  become  delicate  lace-work  before  it 
reaches  the  basin  below  ;  and  here  it  comes 
gushing  violently  from  the  nostrils  and  throats 
of  bronze  monsters,  and  then  again  it  falls 
with  rythmic  cadence,  unvexed,  into  tranquil 
pools,  where  bright-plumaged  water- fowl  are 
rejoicing  in  the  sunbeams,  until  at  length  it 
reaches  the  common  level  of  the  earth,  and 
is  conducted  away  in  some  unseen  channel 
"to  fatten  lower  lands." 

At  one  o'clock  the  train  for  Rome  conies, 
and  we  are  quite  ready  to  say  good-bye  to 
Caserta.  And  now  away  we  go  through  the 
long  afternoon,  by  fertile  fields,  vineyards, 
groves,  gardens,  past  the  site  of  the  historic 
Capua,  memorable  for  its  alliance  with  Ilan- 
ibal  during  the  second  Punic  war  (216  B.C.), 
,and  memorable,  too,  as  being  the  place  where 
the  dangerous  war  of  the  Gladiators,  under 
Spartacus,  the  Thracian,  broke  out  B.  C.  «  8. 
Temples  to  the  gods  once  crowned  the  heights 
and  nestled  in  the  vales,  where  now  monas- 
tery and  chapel  have  found  sites.  The  little 
river  beyond  Capua,  over  which  we  go,  is  the 
Volurno,  and  yon  little  town  on  the  hill-top, 
is  Calvi,  the  ancient  Cales,  famed  for  its 
wines.  As  we  whirl  onward,  fine  views  of 
the  distant  mountains  are  obtained,  and  we 
traverse  a  richly-cultivated  defile,  and  under 
the  valley  of  the  Garigliano.  Yonder,  on  a 
bleak  mountain  ridge  to  the  right,  stands  the 
monastery  of  Monte  Casino,  founded  by  Saint 
Benedict  in  529,  on  the  sight  of  an  ancient 
temple  of  Apollo.  It  looks  like  a  castle  on 
its  lofty  perch,  and  is  said  to  be  a  very  interest- 
ing place  to  visit,  being  conspicuous  anionest 
the  monasteries  of  Christendom,  not  only  for 
its  literary  and  art  treasures,  but  for  the  ad- 
mirable manner  in  which  its  higher  duties 
have  always  been  discharged.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  know  that  these  Benedictines  of  Monte 
Casino  have,  for  many  years,  occupied  a  De- 
culiar  position  in  the  ecclesiastical  world. 
Long  before  the  events  of  1859,  we  are  told 
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that  Monte  Casino  was  the  refuge  of  liberal 
principles.  While  under  the  Bourbon  rule — 
while  others  of  the  clergy  of  the  nation  ac- 
quiesced in  their  injustice  and  tyranny,  the 
mountain  Abbey  of  Casino  maintained  a 
noble  independence.  Tosti,  a  very  distin- 
guished and  enlightened  scholar,  the  histor- 
ian of  literature,  is  the  great  ornament  of  the 
monastery.  All  the  monastic  establishments 
in  Italy  are  now  condemned  to  dissolution, 
but  it  is  hoped  by  some  that  this  will  be  per- 
mitted to  exist  as  an  educational  establish- 
ment. The  picturesque  town  two  or  three 
miles  farther  on,  looking  down  from  a  hill- 
top perch,  was  the  birth  place  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  in  1224.  This  illustrious  man  was 
educated  at  Monte  Casino. 

Day  now  is  declining,  and  soon  the  sun  has 
quite  disappeared  behind  the  hills,  and  every- 
thing grows  indistinct  as  we  speed  onward 
over  hill  and  dale,  through  tunnels,  by  vil- 
lages and  towns,  halting  ever  and  anon  at 
brightly  illuminated  stations.  It  is  about 
nine  o'clock  when  we  near  the  Eternal  City, 
and  by  the  rising  moon  we  can  see,  as  we 
pass,  the  arches  of  the  aqueducts  of  Rome, 
looming  up  by  the  way-side.  Soon  we  enter 
the  gates,  and  then  the  train  stops,  and 
"  Roma  "  is  loudly  announced.  We  descend 
and  make  our  way  to  the  line  of  omnibuses, 
enquire  of  the  commissionaire  of  the  United 
States  hotel  if  there  are  rooms  unoccupied 
in  that  house.  Receiving  a  favorable  answer, 
we,  with  other  travelers  similarly  situated, 
take  our  seats  and  are  driven  to  the  portal  of 
the  hotel.  The  porter  meets  us  with  a  grave 
sad  face  and  shakes  his  head — "  There  are  no 
rooms  here  !"  "  But  what  are  we  to  do  ?" 
"  We  will  send  you  to  other  houses,  and  per- 
haps there  are  vacancies  somewhere." 

So  away  we  go  in  the  rumbling  omnibus, 
first  to  one  hotel,  then  to  another,  till  ten 
have  been  solicited,  when  we  are  driven  back 
to  the  United  States.  Here  we  stop  in  de 
spair,  and  inform  the  kindly  but  troubled 
officials  that  we  must  depend  on  their  hos- 
pitality— they  must  take  us  in.  They  help  us 
in  despairingly,  telling  us  that  they  can  only 
offer  us  couches  in  the  dining-room  to-night. 
In  the  fitting-room  we  find  an  American  gen- 
tleman, who  hears  with  amused  sympathy  of 
the  dire  extremity  which  has  befallen  his  four 
countrywomen.  He  promptly  insists  that 
they  shall  take  his  room  for  the  night,  while 
he  encamps  in  the  dining-saloon — and  so  our 
nocturnal  trial  of  faith  ends,  and  we  are  soon 
in  the  cloudy  land  of  dreams.  I  mention 
this  incident  as  a  warning  to  future  pilgrims 
to  Rome,  not  to  come  to  the  Eternal  City  in 
the  night  during  "  Holy  Week  "  without  hav- 
ing made  previous  arrangements  for  a  resting 
place  within  its  walls.    The  next  day  we  find 


delightful  accommodations  at  the  new  Hotel 
Quirinal,  which  is  only  mentioned  in  the 
latest  guide- books,  and  now  may  proceed  to 
examine  this  most  venerable  and  interesting 
city.  The  26th  of  Third  month  is  "  Good 
Friday,"  and  the  proper  use  t  >  be  made  of 
it  is,  of  course,  to  visit  the  greatest  ecclesias- 
tical edifice  ever  reared  by  man,  and  to  ob- 
serve how  the  venerable  Romish  church  cele- 
brates the  saddest  and  most  solemn  anniver- 
sary of  Christendom. 

To  undertake  any  description  of  this  most 
majestic  of  temples  is  almost  needless,  since 
the  pen  of  genius  and  of  culture  has  so  often 
fulfilled  the  gracious  task  ;  but  nothing  I  ever 
read  or  imagined  prepared  me  for  the  first 
sight  of  St.  Peter's.  We  drive  across  the  city, 
through  deep  shaded  streets,  over  the  yellow 
Tiber  into  the  presence  of  "  the  Mole  which 
Hadrian  reared  on  high,"  the  circular  castle 
of  St.  Angelo,  the  great  Papal  fortress  of 
Rome  in  modern  times.  This  most  massive 
structure  was  erected  by  the  Emperor  Had- 
rian A.  D.  130,  and  here  his  ashes  were  de- 
posited. But  we  tarry  not  to  day  to  inspect 
the  mighty  mausoleum.  Onward  we  go,  and 
very  soon  we  reach  the  Piazza  di  San  Pietro, 
and  alight  from  the  carriage  in  the  noble 
court  formed  by  the  semi-circular  colonnades, 
through  which  is  the  approach  to  the  majes- 
tic temple.  Great  fountains  send  up  columns 
of  spray  into  the  sunshine,  and  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  people  are  pouring  into  the  building 
through  the  five  mighty  entrances. 

Standing  a  few  minutes  in  the  mighty 
cathedral,  one  remembers  the  striking  lines 
from  Childe  Harold  : 

Enter  :  its  grandeur  overwhelms  thee  not; 
And  why?  it  is  not  lessened ;  but  thy  mind, 
Expanded  by  the  genius  of  the  spot, 
Has  grown  colossal   ." 

The  multitude  pouring  in  at  the  doors  have 
ample  space,  and  our  own  movements  are 
quite  unrestricted.  We  may  go  and  stand 
among  the  crowd  of  worshippers  and  specta- 
tors, wbo  are  assembled  in  the  choir  to  hear 
the  singing  of  the  "  Miserere,"  or  first  make 
a  tour  of  the  church  to  get  a  general  idea  of 
its  glories.  I  prefer  to  walk  immediately 
forward  and  stand  beneath  the  great  dome, 
which  is  the  object  of  so  much  wonder  and 
admiration.  The  stupendous  vault  rests  on 
four  colossal  piers,  and  its  sublime  effect  is 
indescribable. 

Of  the  many  sepulchral  monuments,  some 
of  them  works  of  the  greatest  masters,  it 
were  long  to  tell ;  but  I  pause  before  the  Mon- 
ument of  the  Stuarts,  by  Canova.  It  repre- 
sents the  entrance  to  a  pyramidal  mausoleum, 
guarded  by  genii.  The  principal  expense  of 
this  monument  was  defrayed  from  the  private 
purse  of  George  IV,  and  it  commemorates 
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"James  III,  Charles  III  and  Henry  IX," 
pretenders  to  the  English  crown,  who  were 
rejected  by  the  English  nation  principally 
because  of  their  adherence  to  the  Romish 
faith.  Says  Lord  Mahon  :  "  The  tomb  is  of  a 
race  justly  expelled  ;  the  magnificent  temple 
that  enshrines  it  is  of  a  faith  wisely  reformed  ; 
yet  who,  gazing  upon  it,  would  harshly  re- 
member the  errors  of  either  ;  and  who  might 
not  join  in  the  prayer  even  of  that  erring 
church  for  the  departed,  '  Requiescat  in 
pace!'" 

Almost  opposite  to  this  memorial  of  the 
pretenders  is  placed  the  bronze  relief  portrait 
of  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  daughter  of 
the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  abdicated 
her  throne  on  becoming  a  convert  to  the 
Romish  faith.  One  is  almost  inclined  to  sus- 
pect that  the  mighty  Gustavus  was  neglectful 
of  the  education  of  his  intellectual  and  strong- 
willed  daughter,  or  she  would  have  been  wise 
enough  to  have  keept  to  the  purer  worship 
and  simpler  creed  of  her  own  land,  instead  of 
gravitating  back  to  Romish  superstition. 

The  daylight  is  nearly  gone  from  these 
aisles,  and  we  repair  to  the  part  of  the  edifice 
in  which  the  service  of  sacred  song  is  going 
I  on,  and  stand  long  amid  the  motley  throng, 
who  listen  to  the  chanting  of  the  sad  Mise- 
rere.   I  know  so  little  of  the  art  of  music 

!  that  I  cannot  judge  intelligently  of  the  per 
formance,  but  will  only  say  I  was  not  im- 
pressed with  it  as  I  had  expected.  Neither 
did  I  see  the  intensity  of  devotional  enthus- 
iasm of  which  I  have  often  heard.    Since  the 

5  political  changes  in  Italy  and  the  extinction 
of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  he  has 
confined  himself  to  his  palace,  the  Vatican, 
and  no  longer  appears  to  dispense  blessings, 
and  to  lead  the  worship  of  the  people  as  of 
yore,  professing  himself  a  kind  of  prisoner 

b    in  the  Papal  city. 

e  Our  second  day  in  Rome  was  spent  in  rid- 
j  ing  about,  and  in  visiting  very  superficially 
the  wonderful  remains  of  antiquity,  and  in 
r  getting  a  first  glance  at  the  principal  features 
e  of  the  Eternal  City.  Most  impressive  is  a 
if  first  view  of  the  Coliseum — that  wondrous 
j  amphitheater  where  100,000  Romans  could 
I  witness  at  once  the  dread  sports  which  suited 
d  the  cruel  and  barbarous  spirit  of  their  age. 
d  It  is  indeed  a  vast  and  wondrous  monument 
is  of  the  days  of  old — solemn,  venerable,  colos- 
|  sal ;  awing,  delighting  and  overwhelming  the 
ie  beholder.  It  covers  an  area  whose  circumfer- 
it  ence  is  upwards  of  a  third  of  a  mile  ;  and 
p  the  wall,  encompassing  this  mightv  ellipse, 
e  towers  to  the  astonishing  height  of  164  feet, 
b,  exhibiting  on  the  interior  three  rows  of  arches 
j  flanked  with  half  columns,  the  lower  being 
te  Doric,  the  next  Ionic  and  the  third  Corin- 
gi    thian.    The  walls  were  constructed  of  large 


blocks  of  volcanic  rock,  some  of  which  are 
six  feet  long,  five  and  a  half  broad  and  two 
and  a  half  thick.  We  descend  from  the  car- 
riage and  walk  into  the  arena  through  one  of 
the  many  archways,  and  look  up  to  the  lofty 
barrier  which  has  so  bravely  withstood  the 
assaults  of  time.  Much  of  the  outer  wall  has 
been  used  for  other  buildings  i 

"  From  its  mass 
Walls,  palaces,  half  cit'es  have  been  reared, 
Yet  oft  ihe  enormous  skeleton  ye  pass 
And  marvel  where  the  spoil  could  have  appeared 
Hath  it  indeed  been  plundered,  or  but  cleared?-' 

The  work  of  excavation  is  going  on  con- 
tinuously, and  as  we  traverse  the  arena,  ever 
aud  anon  we  find  ourselves  upon  the  brink  oi 
deep  cavities,  where  wild  beasts  were  kept  fbl 
the  sports,  or  where  the  human  victims,  des- 
tined to  bleed  and  die  to  make  a  Roman  holi- 
day, were  detained.  Over  all  the  drear  desola- 
ation,  one  marks  the  tender  effort  of  nature  t< 
throw  her  mantleof  eternally  renewed  freshness 
and  beauty.  Wherever  the  explorer  throws 
up  the  long-buried  soil  to  the  warm  sunshine 
and  the  pure  air,  vegetation  in  a  thousand 
fair  and  gracious  forms  springs  into  joy. 
life.  We  note  crucifers,  geraniums,  daisies 
the  delicate  old  fumitory,  and  ferns  so  grace- 
ful and  abundant  as  to  transform  damp  cav- 
ernous archways  into  fairy-like  grottoes.  How 
some  of  our  nature  loving  friends  would  en- 
joy a  day's  botanizing  in  the  vast  old  am- 
phitheater, where  every  nook  and  cranny  of 
the  mighty  fabric  glows  with  the  brightest 
tints— white,  yellow,  pink,  purple  ami  it  uder- 
living  green.  It  is  said  that  two  hundred  and 
sixty  different  species  of  plants  grow  upon 
the  walls,  and  even  large  trees  have  sprung 
up  between  the  fissures  of  ruin. 

The  Coliseum  was  built  during  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  many  of 
the  confessors  of  the  early  church  here  pealed 
their  testimony  with  their  blood.  Timid 
shrinking  women,  children  and  gray-haired, 
tottering  old  men,  as  well  as  bold  warriors  ot 
the  truth,  met  death  calmly— death  iu  one  of 
its  most  dreadful  forms— rather  than  sprinkle 
a  little  salt  on  the  altar  of  Jupiter.  It  is  said 
that  the  last  martyr  of  the  Coliseum  was  the 
good  monk,  Telemachus.  Even  after  the 
adoption  of  Christianity  by  the  rulers  of  the 
Roman  world,  gladiatorial  combats  continued 
to  be  the  favorite  pastime  of  the  people, 
though  Constantine  sought  to  prohibit  them. 
One  day,  as  the  fight  was  about  to  commence. 
Telemachus  rushed  down  into  the  arena  aod 
separated  the  combatants.  Then  the  people, 
in  their  cruel  wrath,  tore  up  the  marble 
benches,  and  hurled  them  down  upon  him 
from  the  ampitheatre.  But  the  death  of  the 
good  man  was  crowned  with  victory  ;  the 
rage  of  the  multitude  was  turned  to  admir- 
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ation,  and  gladiatorial  combats  ceased  for- 
ever, though  the  battles  of  wild  beasts  con- 
tinued till  the  sixth  century. 

We  were  next  driven  to  the  Pantheon — 
the  best  preserved  of  all  the  Roman  temples. 
We  emerge  from  narrow  and  intricate  streets 
suddenly  into  the  presence  of  this  noble 
structure,  which  bears  eloquent  witness  to  the 
imperial  grandeur  of  old  Rome  : 

"  Simple,  erect,  severe,  austere,  sublime, 

Shrine  of  all  saints,  and  temple  of  all  gods." 

The  Pantheon  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  27  B.C.  The  niches  of  the  tem- 
ple, once  occupied  with  statues  of  the  gods, 
are  now  Roman  Catholic  altars,  and  images 
of  the  saints  have  replaced  the  idols  of  the 
heathen.  The  rotunda  is  142  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  from  the  pavement  to  the  summit  of 
the  dome  is  143  feet. 

None  of  the  temples  of  antiquity  which  I 
have  visited  impressed  me  as  does  this 

Relic  of  nobler  days,  and  noblest  arts  ! 
Despoiled,  yet  perfect,  with  its  circle  spreads 
A  holiness  appealing  to  all  hearts — 
To  art  a  model ;  and  to  him  who  treads 
Rome  for  the  sake  of  ages,  glory  sheds 
Her  light  through  its  sole  aperture  ;  to  those 
Who  worship,  here  are  altars  for  their  beads  ; 
And  they  who  feel  for  genius  may  repose 
Their  eyes  on  honored  forms,  whose  busts  around 
them  close." 

The  28th  is  Easter,  and  again  we  repair  to 
St.  Peter's  to  see  the  more  joyful  ceremonial 
with  which  the  anniversary  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion is  hailed.  A  great  multitude  are  again 
assembled  in  the  spacious  temple,  and  the 
beautiful  mosaics,  copies  of  the  celebrated 
paintings  of  the  great  masters,  are  unveiled. 
The  days  of  mourning  are  over,  and  joyous 
music,  fragrant  flowers  and  glad  array  make 
an  atmosphere  of  rejoicing  in  the  ecclesiast- 
ical city. 

But  Pius  IX  comes  forth  no  more  to  cel- 
ebrate mass  at  the  high  altar,  to  receive  the 
homage  of  high  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and 
to  dispense  blessings  from  the  gallery  over 
the  great  portico.  One  has  a  strange  feeling 
now,  that  the  gorgeous  and  imposing  ceremo- 
nial, so  often  described  by  travelers,  is  van- 
ishing in  the  distance,  and  will  soon  be  quite 
a  thing  of  the  past.  The  vast  and  splendid 
basilica  and  the  great  multitude  of  visitors  and 
worshippers  are  so  interesting  to  me,  that  I 
hardly  find  time  to  wish  for  the  Papal  pro- 
cession, the  Homage,  the  Pontifical  High 
Mass,  the  Benediction  and  the  distribution  of 
Indulgences,  which  formerly  made  the  Easter 
time  so  grand  an  occasion.  The  glad  melodies 
of  the  choir  at  length  are  ended,  and  the 
mystic  rites  are  concluded  ;  and,  as  we  stand 
expectant  under  the  central  dome,  a  gorgeous- 
ly-attired ecclesiastic  appears  upon  the  bal- 


cony above  the  statue  of  St.  Veronica,  and 
the  exhibition  of  the  sacred  relics  begins. 
The  piece  of  the  true  Cross  is  quite  undis- 
tinguishable  from  the  elevation,  while  the 
handkerchief  with  which  the  suffering  Saviour 
wiped  His  bleeding  brows,  looks  like  some 
dimmed  old  picture  in  its  richly-jewelled 
frame.  It  was  slowly  raised  up  and  turned 
round  in  every  direction  toward  the  multi- 
tude, that  all  might  be  benefitted  by  the  sight. 
Church  traditions  say,  that  during  the  exca- 
vations on  the  Mount  of  Crucifixion,  the 
Empress  Helena  discovered  three  crosses,  but 
was  perplexed  to  know  which  was  that  of  the 
Saviour.  Macarius,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  in 
order  to  test  their  qualities,  had  the  three 
brought  to  the  bed-side  of  a  sick  lady.  The 
first  was  exhibited  without  any  result,  and 
the  second  was  equally  powerless,  but  when 
the  third  was  presented,  the  dying  woman 
leaped  from  her  couch,  perfectly  cured ! 
Then  Helena,  we  are  told,  enclosed  a  portion 
of  the  sacred  wood  in  a  silver  box,  and 
brought  it  reverently  to  Rome. 

As  the  relics  were  being  exhibited,  I  was 
again  struck  with  the  want  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  mul- 
titude around  me.  There  was  not  the  least 
rudeness  or  disrespect,  but  decided  coolness 
and  apathy. 

I  could  not  help  questioning  if,  indeed,  the 
old  superstitions  are  passing  away  from  this 
venerable  center  of  the  Catholic  world,  and  a 
better  day  of  enlightened,  rational  faith — 
faith  in  a  righteous  and  beneficent  eternal 
Father,  and  in  an  ever-present  Saviour,  Com- 
forter and  daily  Judge — is  dawning.  Re- 
ligion, which  has  its  root  in  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  the  human  soul,  can  never  pass 
away  from  among  men  ;  but,  "  as  the  gener- 
ations behind  us  have  transformed  while 
transmitting  the  grosser  ancient  into  the 
grander  modern  religions,  so  our  age  will 
purify  and  exalt  its  faith  while  handing  it  on 
to  the  future,  and  after  ages  will  continue  the 
work  until,  perhaps,  in  some  distant  time  the 
old  conflict  between  Science  and  Religion 
will  cease,  and  the  knowledge  of  nature  and 
of  man  be  found  in  their  ultimate  analysis  to 
be — knowledge  of  the  living  yet  immanent 
God."*        "  "  '         S.  R. 

Fourth  month  1st,  1815. 


Good,  kind,  true,  holy  words  dropped  in 
conversation  may  be  little  thought  of,  but 
they  are  like  seeds  of  flower  or  fruitful  tree 
falling  by  the  wayside,  borne  by  some  birds 
afar,  haply  thereafter  to  fringe  with  beauty 
some  barren  mountain  side,  or  to  make  glad 
some  lonely  wilderness. 

*Fairbairn. 
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.     REPORT  OF  THE  VISIT  TO  THE  SANTEE  INDIANS. 

2  The  financial  affairs  of  this  Agency  your 
t  Committee  feel  warranted  in  saying  are  hon- 
8  estly  and  judiciously  administered ;  that  all 
1  funds  received  have  been  carefully  noted  and 
1  justly  and  economically  disbursed,  both  for 
•  the  best  interest  of  the  Government  and  the 

I  Indians. 

By  a  somewhat  minute  examination  of  the 
e  accounts  between  the  Agent  and  the  Indian 
t  Department  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  we 
i  find  there  has  been  received  from  the  Gov- 

i  ernment,  for  various  purposes — including  the 
e  support  of  schools,  payment  of  Agent  and 
e  employes,  purchasing  materials  for  building 
d  and  repairing,  farm  implements,  supplies  of 

ii  cattle,  horses,  cows,  &c,  with  incidental  ex- 
Q  penses  pertaining  to  the  business  of  the 
!  Agency — the  sum  of  thirty-one  thousand  six 
n  hundred  and  ten  dollars  and  thirty-eight 
d  cents.     Of  this  there  has  been  disbursed 

during  the  three  first  quarters  of  the  present 
s  fiscal  year,  fifteen  thousand  and  thirty-eight 
ie  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents,  ending  the  1st 
1-  of  Fourth  month,  1875. 
it  Through  the  prompt  exertions  of  the  Agent 
is  in  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  law,  the  sale 

of  intoxicating  liquors  to  the  Indians  for  the 
ie  past  year  has  been  nearly  discontinued,  thus 
is  relieving  them  of  what  has  heretofore  been  a 
a  source  of  much  trouble  and  vexation. 

The  destruction  of  the  crops  on  the  Reser- 
il  vation  by  drought  and  grasshoppers,  last 
ij  season,  greatly  discouraged  the  Indians  from 
e-  making  extensive  attempts  at  agriculture, 
d  with  some  exceptions.  In  addition  to  this, 
s  on  the  day  previous  to  our  arrival  (the  27th 
d  of  last  month)  there  occurred  an  almost  un- 
e  precedented  heavy  rain,  which  flooded  nearly 
e  all  their  farms  and  gardens  on  the  bottom 

II  lands,  and  washed  out  the  planted  crops  to  a 

0  considerable  extent  on  the  more  elevated 
e  portions  of  the  Reservation,  as  well  as  greatly 
e  damaging  the  roads  or  wagon  trails,  render- 
tt  ing  them  in  some  places  quite  impassable ; 
j  but  as  their  recent  hunt  had  proved  almost 
(i  an  entire  failure,  they  went  to  work  with 
1 1  renewed  activity  to  plant  more  and  replant 

that  which  had  been  destroyed. 

We  invariably  endeavored  to  impress  them 
with  the  necessity  of  industry  and  perse- 
verance in  agricultural   pursuits,  and  told 
{  them  the  white  people  sometimes  met  with 
'  losses  and  disappointments  in  their  most  laud- 
;  able  efforts  in  all  branches  of  business,  and 
s !  that  these  were  mere  incidents  in  the  great 

1  journey  of  life,  and  encouraged  them  to  plant 
and  cultivate  all  the  land  they  could.  They 
seemed  much  pleased  with  the  interest  Friends 
are  taking  in  them,  to  send  us  so  far  to  look 


after  and  encourage  them,  and  wanted  to 
assure  us  that  they  were  doing  all  they  could 
for  self-support,  which,  undoubtedly,  from 
their  stand-point,  they  think  is  true ;  but  we 
think  there  is  room  for  great  improvement  in 
that  direction.  We  found  some  of  their 
houses  and  cabins  really  neat,  giving  evi- 
dences of  good  taste  and  judgment  in  house- 
keeping, while  others  were  tolerably  comfort- 
able, and  a  few  were  filthy  and  uninviting. 

To  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  Village  Mat- 
ron, we  think,  is  due,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
marked  improvement  in  the  personal  appear- 
ance and  housekeeping  of  most  of  the  Indians 
on  the  Reservation.  She  has  succeeded  in 
teaching  many  of  them  to  cut  and  make  their 
own  dresses,  and  some  of  them  to  cut  and 
make  clothes  for  the  men.  She  has  also  pre- 
vailed on  many  of  the  women  to  wear  the 
sun-bonnet  in  warm  weather,  instead  of  their 
heavy  blankets,  and  has  issued  quite  a  num- 
ber to  them  ready  made,  while  to  the  more 
enterprising  ones  she  has  given  the  material 
to  make  them  for  themselves. 

Some  time  in  Ninth  month  last  the  Com 
missioner  of  Indian  Affairs  sent  an  improved 
hand-loom  with  a  woman  to  introduce  it  and 
instruct  the  Indian  women  in  the  art  of  weav- 
ing. But  about  the  time  of  the  arrival  ol 
the  material,  the  woman  was  ordered  to  an- 
other Agency,  leaving  the  entire  charge  of 
the  experiment  in  the  hands  of  the  Village 
Matron,  who  has  succeeded  in  teaching  some 
of  them  to  weave  quite  well.  They  have 
woven  in  all  some  350  yards  of  coarse  cotton 
cloth,  but  we  cannot  see  any  practical  advan- 
tage to  the  Indians  or  the  Government,  even 
though  they  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  business,  except  for  rag  carpet  weaving, 
as  the  cost  of  the  material  is  more  than  the 
value  of  the  clolh  after  it  is  woven  ;  and  as  all 
such  manufactures  are  carried  on  by  improved 
machinery,  propelled  by  both  steam  and 
water-power,  there  will  never  be  any  exten- 
sive demand  for  such  labor. 

The  School,  which  is  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  Mary  K.  Brosius,  the  Matron, 
is  well  conducted.  We  visited  it  on  Second- 
day,  Fifth  month  31st,  and  spent  the  forenoon 
there,  much  to  our  satisfaction.  There  were 
present  ten  boys  and  four  girls ;  one  boy  absent 
from  sickness,  and  one  without  excuse,  and  one 
girl  sick,  and  one  at  work — the  average  attend- 
ance being  equal  to  our  common  district 
schools.  The  children  all  seemed  to  manifest 
a  commendable  interest  in  their  studies.  We 
also,  by  invitation  of  A.  L.  Riggs,  the  Con- 
gregational Missionary,  visited  his  school, 
situated  about  one-half  mile  westerly  and  in 
sight  of  ours.  On  Sixth  day,  Sixth  month 
4th,  visited  the  Episcopal  school,  about  four 
miles  east  of  the  Agency  office.    In  all  of 
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these  we  found  unmistakable  evidence  that 
the  Indian  is  not  only  susceptible  of  civiliza- 
tion, but  is  capable,  in  an  eminent  degree,  of 
culture  and  refinement.  Agent  Webster  in- 
forms us  that  he  has  experienced  some  diffi- 
culty in  the  regular  attendance  of  the  pupils 
at  the  different  schools;  they  would  sometimes 
attend  one  and  sometimes  another,  so  that  he 
was  induced  to  issue  an  order,  extending  to 
them  the  privilege  of  deciding  which  school 
they  would  attend,  and  then  requiring  them 
to  remain  at  that  one  steadily,  which  we  think 
will  greatly  accelerate  the  success  of  the 
schools. 

We  were  present  at  the  issuing  of  the 
weekly  rations,  on  Seventh-day,  the  29th  of 
last  month,  and  were  much  pleased  with  the 
order  and  system  that  prevailed  during  that 
interesting  occasion.  There  were  704  rations 
issued  in  the  following  quantities,  viz. :  To 
each  Indian,  except  able  b  )died  males,  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  45  years — of  beef,  4  J  lbs. ; 
flour,  3i  lbs. ;  pork,  5 i  oz. ;  sugar,  3  oz. ; 
coffee,  3  oz. ;  tobacco,  4f§  oz. ;  s>ap,  8{|  oz. 

We  would  here  suggest  for  the  consider- 
ation of  Friends,  the  propriety  of  making  an 
effort  to  induce  the  Indian  Department,  if 
lawful,  to  withhold  the  supply  of  tobacco, 
and  issue  in  its  stead  the  same  value  in  soap, 
as  the  Indians  are  very  much  in  need  of  the 
latter.  About  a  year  ago  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  required  the  Agent  here  to 
have  the  Indian  women  instructed  in  soap 
raakiDg,  that  they  might  supply  their  own 
wants  and  necessities  in  this  respect ;  but  the 
Village  Matron,  who  has  charge  of  the  bus- 
iness, informs  us  that  they  could  not  get  grease 
enough  to  make  it  an  object,  as  the  Indians 
consume  all  they  can  get  in  any  form,  which 
perhaps  is  the  cause  why  the  scrofula  prevails 
among  them  to  such  an  extent.  We  learn, 
however,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cases  of 
measles,  of  recent  date,  that  the  health  of  this 
tribe  is  as  good  as  usual.  Agent  Webster 
thinks  from  the  last  census  they  now  number 
about  790. 

Selected.  ' 
MY  NEIGHBOR'S  BABY. 
Across  in  my  neighbor's  window, 

With  its  drapings  of  satin  and  lace, 
I  see,  'neath  its  flowing  ringlets, 

A  baby's  innocent  face, 
His  feet  in  crimson  slippers, 

Are  tapping  the  polished  glass, 
And  the  crowd  in  the  street  look  upward, 

And  nod  and  smile  as  they  pass. 

Just  here  in  my  cottage  window, 

Catching  flies  in  the  sun, 
With  a  patched  and  faded  apron, 

Stands  my  own  little  one. 
His  face  is  as  pure  and  handsome 

As  the  baby's  over  the  way, 
And  he  keeps  my  heart  from  breaking 

At  my  toiling,  every  day. 


Sometimes  when  the  day  is  ended, 

And  I  sit  in  the  dusk  to  rest, 
With  the  face  of  my  sleeping  darling 

Hugged  close  to  my  lonely  breast, 
I  pray  that  my  neighbor's  baby 

May  not  catch  heaven's  ro^es  all, 
But  that  some  may  crown  the  forehead 

Of  my  loved  one,  as  they  fall. 

And  when  I  draw  the  stockings 

From  his  little  weary  feet, 
And  kiss  the   osy  dimples 

In  his  li   .  os,  so  round  and  sweet, 
I  think  ».  j  the  dainty  garments 

Some  little  children  wear, 
And  that  my  God  withholds  them 

From  mine  so  pure  and  fair. 

May  God  forgive  my  envy, — 

1  know  not  what  I  said  ; 
My  heart  is  crushed  and  troubled, — 

My  neighbor's  boy  is  dead  ! 
I  saw  the  little  coffin 

As  they  carried  it  out  to-day  ; — 
A  mother's  heart  is  breaking 

In  the  mansion  over  the  way. 

The -light  is  fair  in  my  window  ; 

The  flowers  bloom  at  my  door  ; 
My  boy  is  chasing  the  sunbeams 

That  dance  on  the  cottage  floor. 
The  roses  of  health  are  blooming 

On  my  darling's  cheek  to-day, 
But  the  baby  is  gone  from  the  window 
Of  the  mansion  over  the  way. 


THE  WOUNDED  CURLEW. 

BY  CELIA  THAXTER. 

By  yonder  sandy  cove,  where  every  day, 

The  tide  flows  in  and  out, 
A  lonely  bird  in  sober  brown  and  grey 

Limps  patiently  about ; 

And  round  the  basin's  edge,  o'er  stones  and  sand, 

And  many  a  fringed  weed, 
He  steals,  or  on  the  rocky  ledge  doth  stand, 

Crying,  with  none  to  heed. 

But  sometimes  from  the  distance  he  can  hear 

His  comrades'  swift  reply  ; 
Sometimes  the  air  rings  with  their  music  clear, 

Sounding  from  sea  and  sky. 

And  then,  Oh  then  his  tender  voice,  so  sweet, 

Is  shaken  with  his  pain, 
For  broken  are  his  pinions  strong  and  fleet, 

Never  to  soar  again. 

Wounded  and  lame  and  languishing  he  lives, 

Once  glad  and  blithe  and  free, 
And  in  his  prison  limits  frets  and  strives 

His  aocient  self  to  be. 

The  little  sandpipers  about  him  play, 

The  shining  waves  they  skim, 
Or  round  his  feet  they  seek  their  food,  and  stay 

As  if  to  comfort  him. 

My  pity  cannot  help  him,  though  his  pit 

Brings  tears  of  wistfulness; 
Still  must  he  grieve  and  mourn,  forlorn  and  faint, 

None  may  his  wrongs  redress. 

0  bright-eyed  boy  !  was  there  no  better  way 

A  moment's  joy  to  gain 
Than  to  make  sorrow  that  must  mar  the  day 

With  such  despairing  pain  ? 
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0  children,  drop  the  gun,  the  cruel  stone  ! 
Oh  listen  to  my  words, 
•  And  hear  with  me  the  wounded  curlew  moan — 
Have  mercy  on  the  birds  ! 

THE  ART  OF  TALKTNG. 

The  element  of  change  enters  into  every 
part  of  human  life,  and  in  nothing  does  it 
abound  more  fully  than  in  language.  We 
cannot  take  up  an  ancient  book  or  paper 
without  being  astonished  at  the  different  dic- 
tion it  bears  from  that  of  the  present  day, 
and  even  the  familiar  correspondence  of  a 
former  generation  seems  antiquated  and  grot- 
esque to  the  grandchildren  of  its  writers. 
From  year  to  year  words  are  changing  their 
signification,  old  ones  dropping  out  of  use 
and  new  ones  entering  the  list.  These  changes 
are  so  gradual,  hut  so  constant,  that  much  of 
the  misunderstanding  and  contention  that  are 
in  the  world  result  simply  from  the  different 
meanings  which  people  attach  to  the  same 
word. 

A  recent  writer  in  Blackwood's  Magazine 
deprecates  this  change,  and  thinks  that  it 
partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  decay  than 
of  growth.  He  says  that  the  art  of  talking 
well  is  seldom  now  to  be  found  in  young  per- 
sons, and  attributes  it  largely  to  the  multi- 
tude of  subjects  pressed  upon  their  attention, 
and  the  neglect  of  the  habit  of  listening  re- 
spectfully to  their  superiors.  There  is  doubt- 
less much  truth  in  this  criticism.  There  is  an 
eager  rushing  spirit  in  the  education  of  the 
present  day  which  precludes  that  quiet  atten- 
tion to  words  and  their  meanings  which  was 
once  thought  essential,  and  a  careless,  loose 

>   and  exaggerated  style  of  talking  is  the  nat- 
i  ural  effect. 

Yet,  we  cannot  admit  that  language  is  re- 
trograding. Its  chief  movement  is  that  of 
expansion ;  its  prominent  change  is  that  of 
amplification.  In  this  it  is  but  obeying  the 
universal  law  of  human  growth.  We  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  complex  in  every  di- 
rection. Thought  is  developing  daily  into 
greater  intricacy.  What  was  once  a  simple 
idea  has,  like  a  seed,  not  only  taken  root  in 
the  human  mind,  but  spread  into  the  full 
fruition  of  countless  branches  and  luxuriant 
foliage.  As  language  is  the  expression  of 
thought,  it  also  must  grow  and  expand  in 
order  to  fulfill  its  purpose.  Thus,  we  have 
now  many  words  conveying  various  and  deli- 
cate shades  of  an  idea,  where,  formerly,  one 
was  all-sufficient.  The  words  that  fall  into 
disuse  and  become  obsolete  are  as  nothing  to 
the  hosts  of  new  ones  that  arise — when  one 

ct|  dies,  phoenix-like,  a  multitude  of  others  arise 
from  its  ashes. 

Strong  emotion  also  craves  strong  utter- 
ances. This  is  perhaps  one  reason  why  youug 
people  are  peculiarly  liable  to  express  them- 


selves in  exaggerated  language.  Their  feel- 
ings are  acute,  eager  and  intense  ;  and  calm 
and  measured  words  appear  to  them  quite  in- 
adequate to  represent  their  meaning.  Possibly 
if,  instead  of  being  checked  or  laughed  at  for 
their  enthusiasm,  they  were  gently  led  to 
choose  suitable  terms  of  real  intensity,  they 
would  less  often  offend  our  ears  with  absurd 
superlatives  and  slang  phrases,  which,  how- 
ever repulsive  to  good  taste  and  refinement, 
yet  doubtless  appear  to  those  who  utter  them, 
more  expressive  of  their  meaning  than  others 
they  could  choose. 

Still,  it  is  highly  important  that  the  young 
should  be  preserved,  if  possible,  from  this  in- 
jurious ha^it.  A  loose  and  inflated  style  of 
talking  often  leads  to  slang,  and  that,  with 
the  company  it  attracts,  may  lead  to  irrever- 
ence and  even  profanity.  Children  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  surrounded  by  those 
who  speak  with  simplicity  and  parity  of  St] 
for  it  is  a  certainty  that  they  will  adopt  the 
same  kind  of  conversation  that  they  con- 
stantly hear.  No  future  instruction,  however 
excellent,  will  overcome  early  habits  in  this 
respect.  Many  highly  educated  persons  lapse 
unconsciously  into  grammatical  errors,  to  the 
use  of  which  they  have  become  habituated 
in  their  childhood.  An  eminent  professor  of 
rhetoric  once  declared  publicly  that  if  he 
were  anxious  to  have  a  child  learn  to  speak 
the  English  lauguage  with  accuracy  and  good 
taste,  he  would  prefer  to  select  its  nurse  and 
companions  with  reference  to  this  matter, 
rather  than  any  instructor  who  might  follow 
in  after  life,  knowing  that  it  is  by  this  early 
and  unconscious  influence,  that  ineradicable 
habits  are  formed. 

Children  should  also  bs  accustomed  to  ex- 
press themselves  clearly  and  simply  in  very 
early  life.  Few  parents  take  pains  on  this 
point.  They  either  permit  their  children  to 
talk  without  guidance,  or  by  enforcing  silence 
deny  them  the  opportunity  of  practice.  Both 
are  self-indulgent  ways  of  escaping  a  plain 
duty, — both  are  obstacles,  hindering  the 
child's  improvement.  If,  instead,  every  chiid 
were  encouraged  to  speak  at  all  proper  times, 
and  induced  to  take  an  intelligent  part  in  the 
family  intercourse,  but  obliged  to  speak  cor- 
rectly and  to  select  suitable  words,  there  would 
be  a  marvelous  change  in  the  conversation  of 
our  young  people.  The  practice  of  separat- 
ing the  young  from  the  old  in  society,  which 
is  so  usual  in  certain  circles,  is  not  calculated 
to  improve  the  conversation  of  either.  Apart, 
the  talk  of  youth  is  apt  to  be  frivolous,  and 
that  of  age  dull.  Together,  they  would  sup- 
plement each  other.  The  young  people  would 
become  more  modest  and  careful  in  the  pres- 
ence of  mature  judgment,  and  the  elders 
would  gain  new  life  and  brilliancy  from  the 
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enthusiasm  of  youth.  A  .good  talker  will 
always  be  a  good  listener,  and  will  also  know 
how  and  when  to  be  silent.  Perhaps  this  is, 
after  all,  as  important  an  art  and  one  needing 
as  much  culture  in  the  present  generation  as 
that  of  conversation.  Most  of  us  talk  too 
much  and  listen  to  little,  and  a  wise,  modest 
and  judicious  silence  is  almost  as  rare  as  it  is 
admirable. — Public  Ledger. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER. 
FOR  SEVENTH  MONTH. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of  the  24 

hours  ,  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day  

Cloudy,  without  storms  

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted  

Total    

TEMPERATURES. 

Mean  temperature  of  Seventh  mo.,  per 
Penna.  Hospital  

Highest  point  attained  during  month, 
per  Penna.  Hospital  

Lowest  point  reached,  per  Penna. 
Hospital  

RAIN. 

Rain  during  the  month,  per  Penna. 
Hospital  


1874 

1875 

Days. 

Bays. 

13 

12 

0 

0 

6 

5 

12 

14 

31 

31 

mean  temperatures. 

Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of 
Seventh  month  for  the  past  86  years 

Highest  mean  of  temperature  during 
that  entire  period,  1872  

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during 
that  entire  period,  1816  


1874  1875 
Deg.  Deg. 


78.48  75.20 
94.00  91.50 
64.00  60.00 


Inches. 


2.75 


Inches. 


4.17 


Deg. 


75.00 
82.31 
68.00 


COMPARISON  OE  RAIN. 

Totals  for  the  first  six  months  of  each 
year  

Rain  during  Seventh  month  of  each 

year  ,  «.  

Totals  for  seven  months  


1874 

Inches. 


21.47 
2.75 


24.22 


1875 
Inches. 


16.81 
4.17 


20.98 


The  month  just  closed  has  recorded  a  lower  tem- 
perature in  all  its  phases  than  the  corresponding 
one  of  1874,  and  yet  only  about  three  quarters  of  a 
degree  below  the  average  for  the  past  eighty-six 
years,  during  which  period  we  find  quite  a  number 
ranging  from  72  to  74  degrees,  both  inclusive.  Not- 
withstanding the  copious  showers  of  the  29th,  it 
will  be  seen  about  four  inches  and  a  quarter  less 
rain  has  fallen  than  for  the  corresponding  seven 
months  of  last  year,  while  up  to  the  same  period  of 
1873,  29.28  inches  had  fallen. 

On  the  14th  it  was  stated  that  the  Wissahickon 
Creek  had  never  been  lower  than  at  that  time,  and 
that  many  of  the  springs  and  runs  supplying  it  were 
nearly  dry. 

A  heavy  storm  has  been  reported  at  Baltimore, 
and  on  the  30th  a  severe  cyclone  in  Fountain  county, 
Ind.,  doing  great  damage  to  property  and  railroads, 
and  by  which  several  lives  were  lost. 

During  a  great  rain  storm  in  England,  it  is  stated 


that  in  one  place  5.31  inches  of  rain  fell,  withm 
twelve  hours,  on  the  14th,  and  2.31  inches  more, 
within  the  same  length  of  time,  on  the  15th.  This 
quantity  has  been  commented  upon  as  being  "  al- 
most unprecedented  either  in  England  or  the  United 
States."  J.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia,  8th  mo.  2,  1875. 


NOTICES. 

ILLINOIS  YEARLY  MEETING 

Will  be  held  at  Clear  Creek,  Putnam  county,  111., 
on  Second-day,  Ninth  month  13th  ;  meeting  of  Min- 
isters and  Elders  on  Seventh-day  preceding,  both  at 
10  A.  M. 

This  place  is  about  115  miles  southwest  of  Chi- 
cago, 10  miles  southeast  of  Hennepin,  the  county 
seat,  and  3  miles  northwest  of  Magnolia. 

To  reach  it  from  Chicago,  take  the  Chicago  and 
Rock  Island  R.  R.  to  La  Salle,  or  the  Burlington  and 
Quincy  R.  R.  to  Mendota,  thence  by  the  Illinois 
Central  (south)  to  Lostant,  which  is  6  or  8  miles 
easterly  from  Abel  Mills,  whose  P.  O.  is  Mt.  Palatine, 
Putnam  county,  111.  From  Indianapolis  take  the 
Bloomington  and  Western  R.  R.  to  Bloomington, 
then  the  Illinois  Central  (north)  to  Lostant. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

Committee  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  will 
meet  on  Sixth-day,  Eighth  month  13th,  at  4  o'clock. 


ITEMS. 

M.  Selim  Menstrom  writes  to  Les  Mondes  that  the 
diffused  lights  seen  over  the  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Lapland  and  Spitzbergen  are  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  aurora  borealis.  In  the  spectrum  of 
those  lights  and  in  the  spectrum  of  aurora  there  are 
nine  rays,  which  appear  to  agree  with  the  lines 
given  by  the  component  gases  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  Power  of  the  Electric  Light. — The  most 
powerful  artificial  light  at  present  in  existence  is 
that  employed  for  the  great  lighthouse  on  Souter 
Point,  on  the  coast  of  England,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Tyne. 

On  both  banks  of  this  river  there  is  an  immense 
number  of  manufactories  of  all  kinds,  the  smoke 
from  which,  under  the  influence  of  the  west  wind,! 
seriously  obstructs  the  approaches  from  the  sea. 
Fogs  at  this  part  of  the  coast  are  also  frequent ;  and 
the  problem  of  lighthouse  illumination  required 
that  such  light  should  be  secured  as  would  pene- 
trate through  anj  slight  fog  or  haze,  it  having  been 
generally  acknowledged  that  not  even  the  sunlight 
itself  can  penetrate  an  ordinary  dense  fog.  The 
electric  light  established  at  Souter  Point  is  con 
sidered  to  be  equal  in  power  to  800,000  standard 
candles,  being  eight  times  as  powerful  as  the  best 
American  fixed  lights.  The  electric  spark  passes 
between  slender  pencils  of  carbon,  which  are  them- 
selves consumed  at  the  rate  of  about  one  inch  per 
hour.  The  electric  current  is  generated  by  two  oi 
Prof.  Holmes'  patent  rotary  magneto-electric  ma- 
chines, driven  by  steam  engines  of  six-horse  power. 
The  number  of  revolutions  made  by  each  machine 
is  400  per  minute,  and  12,800  sparks  pass  per  min- 
ute when  both  machines  are  at  work.  These  sparks 
are,  of  course,  formed  so  rapidly  that  the  eye  does 
not  separate  them,  and  the  result  is  an  intense 
beam  of  light,  so  dazzling  that  the  eye  of  a  person 
within  the  lantern  cannot  rest  upon  them  for  an 
instant  without  intense  pain.  As  observed  from  c 
distance  of  several  miles,  this  light  is  so  bright  as 
to  cast  a  well-defined  shadow  upon  the  deck  of  a 
vessel. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF 
WILLIAM  DORSEY. 
(Continued  from  page  371.) 

"First  month  1st,  1873.— Another  year  is 
numbered  with  the  past.  Many  blessings 
have  in  mercy  been  vouchsafed  to  us,  and  I 
humbly  trust  our  hearts  are  filled  with  grat- 
itude to  God  for  His  continued  mercies.  I 
pray  Thee,  Father,  that  Thou  wilt  give  me 
grace  sufficient  for  every  day,  that  I  may  do 
nothing  in  any  way  to  bring  reproach  upon 
the  profession  of  the  religion  of  the  Gospel 
of  Thy  salvation,  as  taught  by  Thy  beloved 
Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ! 

"First  month  2 Id. — In  meeting,  the  offer- 
ing of  Isaac  by  his  father  Abraham  presented 
so  livingly  to  my  view,  that  I  gave  expres- 
sion to  my  feelings.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  singularity  and  incomprehensibility  of 
the  literal  statement  given  in  the  Bible  has 
arrested  the  attention  of  many.  With  that 
I  believe  we  have  nothing  to  do  The  history 
gives  two  lessons  of  deep  instruction  and  en- 
couragement. In  the  first  place,  it  teaches 
that  absolute  and  unreserved  obedience  is 
what  is  required  of  every  soul ;  that  we  must 
give  our  whole  heart  to  God,  yielding  to  Him 
love  supreme,  and  holding  all  the  blessings 
He  has  bestowed  upon  us  as  secondary  to 
Himself;  and,  secondly,  that  He  requires  of 
no  man  to  take  either  his  own  life  or  that  of 
another.    This,  God  has  given  to  be  used  for 
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the  purpose  of  His  own  glory ;  therefore  it 
is  our  bounden  duty  to  cherish  it,  devoting  it 
to  His  will. 

"Jesus  said,  'He  that  seeketh  to  save  his 
life  shall  lose  it;  but  he  that  loseth  his  life 
for  My  sake  shall  find  it.'  There  are  three 
lives — the  life  eternal ;  the  selfish  life,  or  will 
of  man,  and  the  natural  life.  If  we  prefer  a 
life  of  self-indulgence,  and  spend  our  days 
in  seeking  such  pleasures,  we  shall  lose  the 
life  eternal.  If  we  are  willing  that  this  will 
of  man,  this  life  of  self,  shall  be  nailed  to 
the  cross — crucified,  thereby  losing  it,  we 
shall  secure  the  life  eternal. 

"  Our  natural  life  is  given  for  this  holy  pur- 
pose, this  high  attainment.  Our  own  selfish 
nature  thus  crucified,  dead  and  buried,  we 
know  Christ  to  be  our  resurrection  and  our 
life,  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  blessed 
Son  of  God  to  Martha,  1 1  am  the  resurrec- 
tion and  the  life,'  Ac. 

"Temptations  are  permitted,  but  faith  and 
trust  in  God  will,  by  the  power  of  grace,  save 
us  from  all  these,  leading  us  to  the  Rock  that 
is  higher  thau  we.  However  dark  the  clouds 
may  be,  we  must  remember  that,  as  in  the 
outward,  so  in  the  inward,  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness will  penetrate  the  gloom  and  dispel 
them,  and  we  shall  rejoice  in  the  light — the 
glorious  light  of  heaven,  and  cao  exclaim 
with  the  Psalmist,  1  How  good  it  is  to  behold 
the  sun ! ' 
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"  To  morrow  our  Select  Quarterly  Meeting 
will  be  held,  and  next  day  our  Quarterly 
Meeting.  I  hope  I  may  be  strengthened  to 
attend  both.  The  longer. I  live  the  higher 
is  my  appreciation  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Je3us,  as  held  by  our  own  dear  Society. 
Would  that  all  our  members  could  be  inspired 
by  this  feeling  so  as  to  induce  them  to  come 
to  their  meetings  with  hearty  zeal,  and  joy- 
fully co-operate  with  the  Good  Spirit  against 
all  evil ;  not  to  be  sectarian,  but  to  proclaim 
by  precept  and  life  the  glad  tidings  of  great 
joy  to  all  people,  even  the  glorious  Gospel  of 
God's  salvation  as  taught  by  our  dear  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  the  blessed  Son  of 
God. 

"Third  month  16th.—  During  the  past  week 
went  to  Washington  with  my  friend  John 
Saunders  to  nominate  our  new  Indian  agent 
for  the  Otoes  and  Missouria  Indians.  Had  a 
kind  reception  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  Secretary  Delano,  who  promptly 
dispatched  business. 

"Third  month  26th. —  At  meeting,  spoke  to 
the  children  on  the  subject  of  covetousness. 
'  Give  alms  of  all  ye  possess ;  provide  for 
yourselves  bags  that  wax  not  old,  a  treasure 
in  heaven  that  fadeth  not,  where  neither  moth 
nor  rust  corrupteth,  nor  thieves  break  through 
and  steal ;  for  where  the  treasure  is  there  will 
the  heart  be  also.' 

"Christ  called  away  from  the  selfish  pur- 
suit of  gain,  and  it  is  necessary  to  give  of  our 
possessions,  let  them  be  small  or  great,  to 
guard  against  the  engrossing  power  of  selfhh 
interest,  which  so  plausibly  seeks  to  enslave 
the  soul.  While  it  is  right  to  economize  and 
accumulate  for  legitimate  use,  we  must  ever 
have  a  care  to  keep  our  hearts  open  to  the 
genial  influence  of  heavenly  charity,  and  as 
our  lives  are  given  to  deeds  of  love  we  shall 
not  fail  to  find  in  the  end  the  treasure  in 
heaven,  whither  our  hearts  will  turn  in  joy- 
ful hope. 

"  Fifth  month  28th. — At  meeting  at  Race 
street  this  morning.  I  spoke  to  the  school 
children  upon  the  subject  of  faith  in  Christ, 
in  the  outward  as  well  as  the  inward  man- 
ifestation. It  is  not  a  question  to  be  an- 
alyzed by  the  subtle  intellect  of  man,  but  is  the 
object  of  confiding  faith  for  the  believer,  be 
he  high  or  low,  learned  or  unlearned.  Cau- 
tioning them  to  close  their  ear  to  the  counsels 
of  any  one  upon  the  subject  that  would  lead 
them  to  doubt  or  to  reject  belief  in  Christ, 
because  they  are  not  able  to  reconcile  His 
works  or  His  being  with  their  ideas  of  scien- 
tific truth. 

"  My  dear  friend  W.  P.  S.  followed  in  con- 
firmation, by  quoting  the  conversation  be- 
tween Jesus  and  Nicodemus. 

"  Sixth  month.— At  Baltimore.     In  the 


morning  attended  meeting  at  Lombard  street' 
In  the  afternoon,  met  the  dear  children  and 
their  beloved  teachers.  After  they  had  fin- 
ished their  exercises,  which  consisted  chiefly 
in  a  review  of  the  Scripture  lessons  they  had 
learned  during  the  past  term,  I  addressed 
them  upon  (he  parable  of  the  sower;  show- 
ing how  their  hearts  are  the  soil  in  which  the 
seed  is  sown,  and  it  rests  with  them  whether 
it  shall  be  as  seed  sown  by  the  hard -beaten 
way-side,  picked  away  by  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
or  the  seed  in  stray  places  with  not  enough 
soil  to  sustain  it,  or  the  seed  among  the  bri- 
ars and  thorns  by  which  it  is  choked,  or  as 
the  good  seed  in  the  good  soil  bringing  some 
thirty,  some  sixty,  and  some  an  hundred  fold. 
How  simple  are  the  teachings  of  our  dear 
Lord,  they  are  so  familiar,  even  to  the  chil- 
dren !  They  can  distinguish  when  the  soil  is 
rich  and  fertile.  How  beautifully  the  grain 
grows  in  the  fields! — just  so  in  their  hearts. 
They  were  all  there  ;  not  one  link  broken 
since  one  year  ago.  But  this  was  not  the  case 
with  those  of  us  who  had  passed  the  merid- 
ian of  life.  Many  had  gone  to  their  final 
rest,  and  among  these  their  dear  and  loved 
friend  and  mother,  Martha  E.  Tyson,  to 
whom  they  had  listened,  and  to  whom  they 
had  looked  with  reverent  affection. 

"Fourth  day,  Sixth  month  11th,  1873.— At 
meeting  this  morning.  My  text  for  the  dear 
children  was  i  Where  withal  shall  a  young 
man  cleanse  his  ways,  by  taking  heed  thereto, 
according  to  Thy  word.'  This  is  the  only  way 
to  keep  one's  ways  clean  in  the  sight  of  God, 
heeding  the  inspeaking  word  and  power  of 
God  revealed  in  the  secret  of  the  soul.  It 
was  to  this  the  beloved  Son  of  God  called  those 
who  came  to  Him,  when  he  exhorted  them 
not  to  be  hearers  of  the  word  only,  but  also 
doers. 

"  There  were  those  who  cried  1  Lord,  Lord,' 
but  were  rejected,  because  He  did  not  know 
them.  Acceptance  depends  not  so  much 
upon  profession,  as  upon  the  knowledge  of 
the  Father's  will  and  obedience  thereunto, 
taking  heed  to  this  mighty  word  of  the  Lord 
in  the  soul.  When  we  look  around  and  be- 
hold our  prisons  filled  with  the  victims  of 
criminal  indulgence,  when  we  peruse  the 
records  of  crime,  with  which  our  daily  press 
teems,  we  can  see  clearly  that  all  this  condi- 
tion arises  from  a  want  of  obedience  to  the 
revealed  law  of  God — the  love  of  God  shed 
abroad  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men. 
These  in  their  infancy  had  been  objects  of 
joy  and  rejoicing  to  their  parent's  hearts, 
many  of  whom  had  lived  to  regret  the  day 
when  they  were  born.  They  had  not  become 
suddenly  vile,  but  by  early  departures  from 
the  laws  of  their  God  in  little  things,  thus 
taking  the  path  that  leads  away  from  His 
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divine  presence,  they  have  found  themselves, 
landed  in  the  region  of  darkness  and  death. 
How  essential,  then,  that  children  take  heed 
to  their  ways  according  to  the  law  of  the 
Lord,  keeping  their  hearts  pure  in  His  holy 
sight  !  Then  they  will  know  the  joys  of 
heaven  here  on  earth,  be  supported  under  all 
the  trials  of  life,  and  when  their  course  here 
is  finished,  dwell  forever  with  the  angels  of 
God  in  the  eternal  rest  of  heaven. 

"  Sixth  month  21st — Spent  with  the  dear 
children  of  our  First-day  school  at  Rockland 
in  the  Park.  The  day  was  pleasant,  and 
many  of  our  friends  were  there.  I  greatly 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  it  gave  the  children,  and 
also  the  interesting  conversation  upon  sub 
jects  of  serious  and  friendly  import. 

"Seventh  month  12th,  1873. — Have  been  on 
a  visit  to  Harford  county,  Maryland.  On 
First-day  after  meeting  joined  their  Bible- 
class,  where  I  found  them  discoursing  upon 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  of  Jesus.  Being 
asked  my  views,  I  said  I  unhesitatingly  be- 
lieved the  account  so  clearly  given  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  a  belief  that  involves 
no  possible  error,  and  with  the  doubt  there- 
of comes  weakness  and  distrust  of  the  whole. 
That  prepared  body  was  a  miracle  in  its  con- 
ception, and  after  the  Divine  life,  which  was 
its  mission,  God  in  His  infioite  wisdom  did 
cause  it  miraculously  to  disappear,  all  of 
which  was  perfectly  consistent  with  the  exer- 
cise of  infinite  power  in  the  Creator.  In  at- 
tempting to  investigate  whether  the  account 
is  consistent  with  our  finite  ideas  of  possibil- 
ities, we  lose  the  value  of  its  mighty  teach- 
ings to  the  understanding  by  the  Spirit,  which, 
as  we  seek  by  prayer  for  enlightenment,  will 
reveal  to  us  all  that  is  essential  for  us  to 
know. 

"Ninth  month  17th. — I  have  been  from 
home  five  weeks  this  summer  and  have  not 
gained  strength  as  I  desired.  I  know  I  am 
somewhat  prone  to  discouragement,  but  also 
know  that  every  added  hour  of  existence 
brings  me  nearer  the  point  where  failing 
strength  will  leave  this  poor  tabernacle  low 
in  the  dust.  Perhaps  I  err  in  thinking  so 
much  about  it,  but  I  long  to  know  that  I  am 
about  my  Father's  work,  and  that  I  shall 
have  strength  to  labor  acceptably  for  Him. 
Oh,  for  a  full  sense  of  being  in  the  path  of 
duty,  a  true  and  faithful  servant  of  my  Lord, 
in  whom  I  profess  to  believe!  Father,  de- 
liver me  from  the  power  of  temptation  and 
evil !  Keep,  I  pray  Thee,  my  heart  pure,  and 
suffer  not  a  thought  to  linger  that  would  stain 
it  with  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the 
eye,  or  the  pride  of  life!'' 

(To  be  continued.) 

We  should  desire  virtue  more  than  success. 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS. 

The  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  which 
has  been  in  consultation  with  the  President 
at  Long  Branch,  has  issued  the  following  ad- 
dress, which  we  lay  before  our  readers : 
To  the  Christian  Public  : 

The  Board  of  Indian  Co  nmissioner*,  in 
view  of  the  present  agitation  upon  Indian 
affairs,  feel  moved  to  present  this  brief  ad- 
dress to  the  Christian  communions  of  the 
land,  nine  of  whose  missionary  organizations 
we  may  regard  as  our  particular  constituen- 
cies. Speaking  from  our  own  deep  and  honest 
convictions,  we  ask  careful  and  prayerful  at- 
tention to  the  statements  and  appeals  which 
we  here  make. 

First.  The  present  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment towards  the  Indians  is  eminently  hu- 
mane and  Christian  ;  and,  being  such,  should 
command  the  aid  and  support  of  all  religious 
bodies  and  all  Christian  men.  Ttat  policy  is 
peace.  It  proposes  the  government  of  the 
300,000  Indians  in  the  land  by  moral  and  re- 
ligious means  ;  to  civilize  and  elevate  them 
by  the  same  agencies  which  are  used  by  Chris- 
tian missions  throughout  the  world,  supple- 
mented by  such  aid  and  succor  as  the  Gov- 
ernment can  give.  To  this  end  not  only  every 
member  of  this  Board,  but  nearly  all  the 
eighty  Indian  agents  who  disburse  the  boun- 
ties of  the  Government  to  the  Indians,  are 
appointed  on  the  nomination  of  the  various 
missionary  societies  or  religious  bodies  which 
have  missions  among  them.  The  co  operation 
of  the  Government  with  these  religious  bodies 
is  not  formal,  but  is  full,  generous  and  cor- 
dial. 

Second.  This  policy,  despite  the  assaults 
upon  it,  has  been  eminently  successful.  The 
Indians  are  taking  on  the  dress,  manners, 
habits  and  occupations  of  civilized  life.  The 
children  are  being  educated  in  our  own 
tongue,  and,  with  the  parents,  are  being 
taught  the  industries  needful  for  support  and 
prosperity  in  a  civilized  state.  The  exceptions 
to  this  rule  are  mainly  among  three  or  four 
large  and  powerful  bands  of  Sioux  Indiaus, 
under  able  chiefs,  who  occupy  a  wild  region 
in  the  high  altitudes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
These  chiefs  desire  no  teachers  or  preachers, 
and  no  instruction  either  in  books  or  civilix- 
ing  arts.  But  even  among  these  wild  bands 
there  is  marked  improvement,  and  great 
promise  in  the  line  of  peace,  order  and  quiet 
for  the  future. 

Third.  Much  care,  and  in  the  experience 
gained,  increasing  care,  is  taken  by  .the  relig- 
ious bodies  in  the  selection  of  men  to  be 
nominated  for  appointments  as  agents.  Some 
of  these  larger  agencies  require  talents  in  the 
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agent  of  a  higher  class  than  can  easily  be 
commanded  by  the  small  salaries  affixed  by 
law.  It  would  not  seem  strange,  therefore,  if 
now  and  then  one  should  prove  incompetent, 
or,  considering  the  infirmities  of  our  nature 
and  the  unscrupulous  character  of  some  of 
the  contractors  and  traders  with  whom  they 
are  brought  in  contact,  now  and  then  one 
should  become  corrupt ;  but  we  feel  confident 
that  in  this  department  the  Government  was 
never  so  honestly  served  as  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  there  is  no 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
remove  agents  on  our  recommendation,  who 
are  proved  to  be  incompetent  or  corrupt. 
Neither  this  Board  nor  the  Government  would 
be  justified  in  accepting  loud-mouthed  accu- 
sations for  proof  of  guilt,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  charges  of  fraud 
and  incompetency  came  from  disappointed 
contractors  and  traders,  whose  hope  of  gains, 
under  the  more  careful  letting  of  contracts 
and  rigid  inspection  of  supplies  is  gone.  Nor 
on  the  other  hand  would  they  be  justified  in 
withholding  the  most  rigid  investigation 
when,  as  in  some  cases,  charges  are  made  by 
respectable  and  responsible  parties. 

Fourth.  We  are  not  aware  of  the  existence 
of  any  "  rings  "  in  connection  with  the  In- 
dian service  differing  at  all  from  the  "  rings  " 
or  combinations  which  are  seen  by  all  shrewd 
men  in  connection  with  the  letting  of  all 
large  contracts  in  other  public  or  in  private 
service.  Where  there  is  a  carcass,  the  vul-' 
tures  will  gather.  It  is  the  duty  of  this 
Board  to  watch,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  cir- 
cumvent, the  success  of  these  combinations, 
and  thus  secure  for  the  Government  and  for 
the  Indian  the  largest  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  the  Government  appropriations.  The 
experience  of  the  past,  we  trust,  has  b  en  ad- 
vantageous ;  and  while  the  adminstration  of 
this  year  in  respect  to  purchasing,  inspecting 
and  forwarding  annuity  goods  has  been  as 
careful  as  possible,  we  are  resolved  upon  as 
careful  a  disbursement  through  the  agents  as 
can  be  had  through  our  own  personal  over- 
sight and  such  helps  as  the  law  provides.  It 
is  due  to  the  Government  to  say  that  in  this 
matter  we  are  not  hindered,  but  aided  in 
every  way  allowed  by  the  law. 

Fifth.  From  the  foregoing  statements,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  success  of  this  humane 
policy  depends  largely  upon  the  sagacity  and 
wisdom  of  the  Missionary  Boards,  in  the  se- 
lection of  men  whom  they  nominate  for  the 
positions  of  agents.  Men  of  capacity  in  every- 
day affairs,  as  well  as  men  of  good  character, 
are  required  for  this  work — men  whose  every- 
day influence  is  in  itself  elevating  and  civil- 
izing— men  who  have  some  capacity  for  lead- 
ership, and  conscience  enough  to  constrain 


them  ever  in  a  right  direction.  Again  there 
is  required  on  the  part  of  all  good  men  a 
comprehension  of  the  difficulties  of  this  work, 
a  fair  amount  of  patience  with  those  who 
administer  it,  and  a  disoosition  to  wait  for 
proof  of  corruption,  before  they  withdraw 
confidence  from  those  who  have  deservedly  en- 
joyed it. 

Much  of  the  present  clamor  is  raised  and 
promoted  by  bad  men,  and  is  aimed  at  this  hu- 
mane policy  with  a  desire  to  destroy  it,  even 
though  its  destruction  should  lead  to  the  ex- 
termination of  the  Indians.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, close  this  address  without  asking  earnest 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  for  several  years, 
the  Indian  service,  as  a  whole  and  in  detail, 
has  been,  and  still  is,  virtually  within  the 
supervision  and  control  of  the  religious  bodies 
of  the  country ;  and,  upon  them  and  the 
Christian  community  will  rest  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, the  ultimate  success  or  failure  of  the 
policy  of  humanity  and  justice,  in  our  deal- 
ings with  the  remnants  of  this  once  powerful 
race. 


Clinton  B.  Fisk, 
John  D.  Lang, 
B.  Rush  Roberts, 
E.  A.  Hayt, 


E.  M.  KlNGSLEY, 

Wm.  Stickney, 
A.  C.  Barstow, 

F.  H.  Smith, 


Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 


"  It  is  close  intercourse  with  our  fellow- 
beings  that  removes  ignorance,  dissolves  pre- 
judice, and  unseals  in  our  hearts  the  hidden 
springs  of  confidence,  affection  and  sympathy. 
.  .  .  .  Knowing  each  other  better,  they  would 
love  each  other  more;  there  would  be  more 
ready  concession  made  to  the  freedom  of 
judgment  and  claims  of  conscience,"  .... 
Losing  sight  of  every  badge  but  Christian,  of 
every  name  but  Christ — how  much  more 
would  they  find  of  assimilation  of  sympathy 
and  affection — how  much  less  to  sunder,  sep- 
arate and  censure — how  much  more  to  ad- 
mire, love  and  imitate  in  each  other  than  they 
had  any  conception  of. 

From  Friends'  Quarterly  Examiner. 
THOUGHTS    ON    "  THE    HIGHER  CHRISTIAN 
LIFE." 

BY  MARY  E.  BECK. 

This  term  is  probably  familiar  to  all  the 
readers  of  the  "Examiner,"  having  been 
brought  prominently  before  us  in  various 
ways  of  late.  And  well  it  is  for  some  of  us 
to  be  roused  from  our  apathy,  and  incited  to 
"  come  up  higher,"  and  to  "  covet  earnestly 
the  best  gifts."  Still,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
in  some  diffident  minds  discouragement  in- 
stead of  strength  has  been  the  result  of  the 
teaching  which  has  gone  under  this  appella- 
tion, and  it  is  for  the  sake  of  these,  who  may 
deem  themselves  the  hindermost  of  the  flock, 
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that  I  would  suggest  a  few  reflections  which 
have  been  comforting  to  myself  during  a  time 
of  isolation,  and  necessary  withdrawal  from 
any  visible  work  or  service. 

Was  not  the  life  of  Christ  the  highest  Chris- 
tian life?  And  yet  it  was  a  life  emphatically 
"hid"  with  God.  He  was  fully  and  com- 
pletely the  manifestation  of  His  Father's  will, 
whether  in  doing  or  in  suffering,  and  both 
were  equally  embraced  by  Him  whom  the 
psalmist  personified  when  he  said,  "  I  delight 
to  do  Thy  will,  O  my  God  !"  In  similar 
words  our  Lord  Himself  declared,  "  I  came 
down  from  heaven  not  to  do  mine  own  will, 
but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me  ;"  and  again, 
"  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent 
Me,  and  to  finish  His  work."  In  His  last 
prayer  for  His  disciples  the  same  filial  spirit 
predominates  ;  and  although  the  apparent  re- 
sult of  His  Divine  mission  was  limited  to  a 
mere  handful  of  followers,  he  could  confid- 
ingly appeal  to  His  Father  and  say,  "  I  have 
glorified  Thee  on  the  earth.  I  have  finished 
the  work  which  Thou  gavest  Me  to  do." 

Out  of  the  three-and-thirty  years  of  His 
life,  nearly  thirty  years  were  spent  in  the  re- 
tirement of  Nazareth.  The  holy  calm  and 
leisure  of  His  Spirit  breathes  even  through 
the  course  of  His  active  ministry.  "  He  shall 
not  strive  nor  cry,  nor  cause  His  voice  to  be 
heard  in  the  streets.  A  bruised  reed  shall 
He  not  break,  and  the  smoking  flax  shall  He 
not  quench."  He  was  never  too  much  occu- 
pied to  attend  to  one  imploring  petition.  He 
had  time  to  sit  on  Jacob's  well,  and  to  pour 
forth  to  the  solitary  woman  who  came  to 
draw  water  the  sublimest  discourse  on  wor- 
ship which  has  ever  been  given  to  man.  The 
Mount  of  Olives  was  the  scene  of  His  mid- 
night prayers  as  well  as  at  times  the  couch 
for  His  weary  head  ;  the  quiet  road  from 
Jerusalem  to  Bethany  was  hallowed  by  His 
evening  walks.  The  waiting  for  His  Father's 
time  was  a  conspicuous  element  in  His  life. 
His  first  miracle  was  not  performed  immedi- 
ately the  prompting  was  given,  though  that 
prompting  was  from  the  lips  of  His  believing 
mother.  Tne  suggestion  of  His  unbelieving 
brethren,  that  He  should  go  up  to  the  feast 
and  there  show  Himself  to  the  world,  was 
calmly  met  by  the  reply,  "  My  time  is  not  yet 
fullv  come." 

We  have  in  our  Great  Exemplar  (we  would 
speak  it  reverently)  the  pattern  of  a  perfectly- 
balanced  mind,  ever  true  to  the  constraining 
or  restraining  finger  of  His  Father's  will.  And 
what  is  the  lesson  to  us  ?  Surely,  Dot  that  we 
bemoan  that  we  have  not  "  the  tongue  of  men 
or  of  angels,"  to  preach  to  the  multitudes  in 
thrilling  words  (how  few  are  to  be  trusted 
with  this  power !)  ;  not  that  we  lament  that 
our  daily  duties  lie  in  a  narrow  round,  con- 


fined chiefly  to  the  common  business  of  life 
or  to  the  domestic  circle;  not  that  we  sor- 
rowfully say,  "  Because  I  am  not  the  hand 
(or  tongue)  I  am  not  of  the  body."  No  ; 
rather  may  we  continually,  like  loving  chil- 
dren, ask,  "  What  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do?" 
and  then  accept  the  answer  with  filial  sub- 
mission. 

The  highest  Christian  life  is  to  do  our 
Lord's  will  with  a  single  eye  to  His  glory  ;  to 
speak  or  to  be  silent,  to  go  or  to  stay,  "  to  be 
full  or  to  be  huugry,  to  abound  or  to  suffer 
need  ;  everywhere  and  in  all  things  "  to  have 
no  will  but  His. 

When  a  soul  is  thus  entirely  at  the  Lord's 
disposal,  He  will  work  in  it  not  merely  "  to 
will,"  but  also  "to  do  of  His  good  pleasure." 

"  The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that 
fear  Him ;"  but  in  due  time  it  will  be  re- 
vealed in  the  life,  and  manifested  by  its  fruits 
in  the  meek  and  gentle  spirit,  in  the  patience 
under  provocation,  in  the  tender  thoughtful- 
ness  for  the  poor  and  afflicted,  in  the  cheer- 
ful sympathy  with  the  young,  in  the  calm 
submission  to  sickness  and  bereavement. 
These  are  in  many  as  certain  indications  of 
the  higher  Christian  life  as  more  conspicuous 
service. 

But  the  absolute  dedication  of  heart  of 
which  we  have  spoken  is  inconsistent  with  any 
choice  for  ourselves  as  to  the  position  we 
should  occupy  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 
Whilst  we  are  all  called  to  evidence  our  faith 
by  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  we  must  not  urge 
the  cowardly  plea,  "  I  pray  Thee  have  me 
excused"  from  any  call  of  the  Lord.  "  Fol- 
low thou  me,"  is  the  one  universal  yet  indi- 
vidual command,  and  our  ready  response 
should  be,  "  Speak,  Lord,  for  Thy  servant 
heareth."  To  all  who  have  thus  presented 
themselves  as  "  a  living  sacrifice,"  the  solemn 
injunction  and  the  glorious  promise  attached 
to  it  are  still  going  forth,  "  Be  thou  faithful 
unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of 
life." 


WORK,  A  NECESSITY. 

Every  soul  that  lives  must,  in  due  time,  be 
put,  or  put  itself,  to  hard  work.  And  the 
labor  of  the  hands,  in  some  way,  seems  one 
of  the  essentials  of  a  thoughtful  mind,  a 
Wholesome  life.  It  would  be  best,  apparently, 
if  every  one  in  the  world,  however  rich,  how- 
ever intellectual,  and  whatever  his  occupa- 
tion, ruler  or  ruled,  statesmen,  preacher,  or 
what  not,  should  have  some  sort  of  manual 
labor  to  give  life  to  his  mind,  and  to  bring 
him  into  close  connection  of  sympathy  with 
the  laboring- classes,  that  is,  with  humanity  at 
large.  Labor  ought  to  be  honorable;  the 
labor  of  the  hod-man,  the  stevedore,  the  kit- 
I  chen-maid,  the  seamstress.    And  one  of  the 
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essential  means  to  prevent  the  envy  of  labor- 
ers towards  the  wealthy,  is  to  find  the  last 
doiog  the  same  wcrk,  in  turns,  that  they  do. 
And  it  will  be,  indeed,  an  honor  to  any  young 
woman  to  have  it  known  that  she  has  put 
herself  into  the  class  of  workers,  has  some 
regular  laborious  manual  occupation,  and 
feels  her  sisterhood  with  the  poor  of  the 
world.  Young  women  can  make  labor  hon- 
orable ;  and  when  they  accomplish  that  end, 
by  means  of  their  own  example,  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  of  finding  enough  "  help  " 
for  all  the  domestic  labor  of  the  world. 

The  study  of  art  presents  itself  as  a  most 
desirable  occupation  of  mind  and  of  heart. 
We  do  not  mean  crotcheting  slippers  and 
sofa  cushions,  or  making  patch  work  bed- 
quilts  or  wax  flowers.  Let  these  continue,  as 
having  some  use  in  the  world;  as  better  than 
nothing ;  as  good  for  those  who  have  never 
learned  anything  better.  But  there  is  a 
study  of  art  that  requires  industry,  regular- 
ity, thought  and  moral  principle.  It  is  a 
hard  study.  It  gives  seriousness  to  life.  It 
is  a  dignified  occupation.  It  brings  one  into 
communion  with  the  most  richly-endowed 
geniuses  that  Providence  has  sent  to  bless  the 
world.  It  brings  one  to  the  most  careful 
study  of  nature  itself,  even  the  most  religious 
study,  and  fills  the  mind  with  high  and  en- 
nobling thoughts  concerning  "  the  meanest 
flower  that  blows,"  "  the  grass  that  comes 
creeping,  creeping  everywhere,"  or  moun- 
tains, or  skies,  or  "  the  human  face  divine." 

Philanthropic  labors  call  for  more  instances 
of  devotion  from  the  young,  who  have  time 
to  attend  to  them.  And  if  a  person  has  not 
the  geniuH  to  call  in  the  waifs  from  city  and 
village  streets,  to  give  them  attractive  and 
happy  instruction  ;  if  the  work  of  visiting  at 
the  homes  of  the  miserable  and  degraded  is 
not  wholly  safe,  or  requires  a  wisdom  that  is 
rare  indeed,  yet  there  are  many  philan- 
thropic institutions  that  are  continually  in 
need  of  support.  And  the  young  woman 
that  has  no  skill  to  deal  with  the  poor,  the 
distressed  or  the  wicked,  may  yet  comfort 
herself  with  the  conviction  that  she  has  tal- 
ents that  may  be  put  to  valuable  use  in  as- 
sisting such  institutions,  and  so  at  least  may 
help  in  saving  some. 

At  last,  what  is  wanted  is  consecration, — 
a  conviction  that  life  is  not  given  for  waste  ; 
nor  for  self;  nor  primarily  for  enjoyment. 
It  is  given  for  use.  At  a  time  of  life  when 
the  world  of  nature  and  society  shows  its  ut- 
most attractiveness,  then  is  the  time  for  the 
young  to  see  that  the  beauty  of  the  world 
cannot  long  be  enjoyed  except  by  beauty 
within.  The  world  of  men  and  women  has 
to  make  its  fight  for  subsistence ;  it  has  to 
endure  its  hardship  ;  it  encounters  miseries. 


The  pure  and  noble-minded  of  the  world  will 
not  shut  themselves  up  from  hearing  of  the 
woes  of  their  fellow-beings;  they  always  re- 
joice if  they  find  opportunity  to  labor  for  ih« 
less  fortunate,  and  to  relieve  their  woes — 
Christian  Register. 

LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

PHIL  A  DEL  PHI  A  Q  UA  R  TEBL  Y  MEETIN  G. 

This  meeting  was  held  on  the  3d  inst.,  at 
the  "Valley  Mee  ing-house."  The  day  was 
dull  and  showery,  but  did  not  interfere,  to 
any  considerable  extent,  with  the  attend- 
ance. 

Two  cars  were  required  to  convey  those 
who  went  from  Philadelphia,  and  the  coun- 
try round  was  well  represented. 

Thomas  Foulke,  of  New  York,  was  the 
only  minister  in  attendance  from  another 
Yearly  Meeting.  Several  from  quarters  be- 
longing to  our  own  were  present. 

In  the  first  meeting  testimonies  were  given 
forth  by  many,  and  feeling  allusion  made  to 
the  bereavements  lately  sustained  in  the 
removal  by  death  of  members  of  the  "  Val- 
ley "  Meeting. 

There  was  no  business  before  the  second 
meeting  except  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Circular  Meetings,  which  contained  a 
recommendation  "  That  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing appropriate  ^ne  hundred  dollars  to  defray 
the  traveling  expenses  incurred  by  the  com- 
mittee in  attending  to  the  duties  of  the  ap- 
pointment." 

After  some  discussion  the  recommendation 
was  approved  and  the  report  united  with. 

"  The  Extracts  "  of  the  late  Yearly  Meet- 
ing were  read,  it  was  believed,  with  profit, 
and  the  meeting  closed  under  a  feeling  that 
while  there  had  been  diverse  views  held  forth 
and  a  variety  of  sentiment  expressed,  yet  on* 
the  whole  the  spirit  of  charity  and  a  feeling 
of  love  and  unity  had  prevailed  over  all,  to 
the  comfort  and  rejoicing  of  many. 

The  select  meeting  was  held,  as  usual,  on 
the  afternoon  previous.  R. 
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First-day  morning  was  so  pleasant,  we  pre- 
ferred walking  the  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to 
our  little  rural  meeting.  Everything  on  the 
way  predisposed  the  mind  to  calm  quietness ; 
and  when  seated  there  was  nothing  to  inter- 
rupt this  feeling.  As  most  of  the  attenders 
live  at  walking  distance,  there  was  almost 
none  of  the  driving  up  and  alighting  at  the 
door,  which  attract  the  attention,  especially 
of  one  unused  to  it.    We  were  very  early 
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seated,  but  there  was  no  buzz  of  conversation 
to  be  heard  from  the  outside,  and  as  each  one 
entered  noiselessly  along  the  carpeted  aisle, 
the  place,  to  use  Charles  Lamb's  expression, 
seemed  "  bathed  in  stillness,"  which  the  mo- 
tion of  the  leaves,  just  stirred  by  a  gentle 
breeze,  rather  aided  than  otherwise.  What 
aids  to  devotional  feeling  are  the  sweet  influ- 
ences of  nature — what  motion,  the  result  of 
human  skill  would  not  rather  have  been  an 
interruption?  The  hour's  silence,  which  was 
broken  by  only  a  few  words,  was  neither  a 
drowsy,  an  apathetic,  nor  a  formal  one.  As 
I  looked  at  the  earnest,  thoughtful  counten- 
ances, it  seemed  to  me  the  mind  was  awake, 
and  that  the  hope  of  receiving  good  had 
brought  together  the  fifty  or  sixty  who  were 
assembled.  It  could  not  be  the  expectation 
of  hearing  preaching,  for  the  two  Friends  who 
occasionally  speak  do  not  say  many  words ; 
we  were  told  that  only  a  few  years  ago  the 
meeting  was  very  small,  and  probably  still  is, 
on  week  days.  What  then  is  it  that  has  waked 
up  an  interest  in  coming  together  on  First 
day  morning  ?  It  is  undoubtedly  the  First- 
day  school ;  into  which  the  meeting  may  be 
said  to  resolve  itself  at  the  close  of  the  hour 
of  silence,  for  I  did  not  observe  that  any 
one  went  away.  This  hour  of  silence  seems 
to  me  the  fitting  prelude  to  the  exercises 
that  follow. 

I  feel  like  telling  thee  of  a  little  experience 
I  had  at  this  meeting.  One  of  the  short  com- 
munications I  alluded  to  was  from  a  Friend 
unused,  I  believe,  to  speaking  in  a  meeting 
for  worship.  His  text  was,  "  Nearer,  my  God, 
to  Thee;"  applying  it  to  the  influence  such 
silent  meditation  had  in  drawing  our  hearts 
nearer  to  the  source  of  all  good.  That,  while 
our  reason  assures  us  that  God  is  always  near, 
yet,  to  us,  He  seems  nearer  at  sometimes  than 
at  others ;  and  that  at  such  seasons  our  re- 
sponse should  be  like  that  of  little  Samuel's, 
"here  am  L"  I' had  sweet  unity  with  the 
offering,  and  felt  prompted  to  rise  and  ex- 
press it.  I  do  not  mean  simply  my  unity,  for 
that  is  seldom  done  to  edification,  but  to  add 
a  few  words  in  harmony  with  the  exercise. 
But 

"  Reasoning  at  ev'ry  step  he  treads, 
Man  yet  mistakes  his  way." 

I  delayed  until  the  solemnity  of  the  meeting 
was  evidently  passing  off,  when,  remembering 
that  there  is  not  only  a  right  thing  to  say,  but 
a  right  time  to  say  it  in,  I  treasured  up  the 
lesson  for  future  benefit. 

....  We  preferred  to  sit  with  the  adult 
class.  Most  of  them  read  selections,  I  pre- 
sume of  their  own  choosing,  from  Scripture 
and  from  other  sources,  and  some  poetry,  all 
of  a  serious  cast.  These  were  interspersed 
with  sensible  remarks  from  the  leader  of  the 


class;  but  it  would  have  added  to  the  inter- 
est to  have  heard  some  expressions,  or  at  least 
questions,  from  some  of  the  youug  people. 
It  may  have  been  that  the  subjects  of  the 
reading  did  uot  suggest  any, or  perhaps  there 
is  more  freedom  felt  when  strangers  are  ab- 
sent. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  First- 
day  school,  drawing  together  as  it  does  the 
old  and  the  young  in  social,  religious  ming- 
ling, with  more  liberty  for  expression  than  is 
felt  in  our  meetings  for  worship,  may  be  doing 
something  other  than  its  direct  influence  upon 
the  children,  in  the  renovation  of  our  Society. 
A  very  dear  friend  of  ours,  whose  religious 
experience  as  a  minister,  and  whose  sound 
judgment  no  one,  I  think,  would  question, 
remarked  to  us,  years  ago,  that  he  thought 
our  Society  would  do  well  to  recognize  what 
he  called  the  "  gift  of  teaching,"  as  d  stin- 
guished  from  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
regard  as  ministry.  By  "teaching,"  in  i his 
sense,  is  not  meant  the  mere  imparting  of 
information,  but  an  utterance  from  the  awak- 
ened and  sanctified  intellect,  prompted  by 
love  of  the  brethren  and  a  desire  to  give  from 
our  storehouse  that  which  we  have  received. 
I  believe  many  a  one  has  withheld  that  which 
would  have  awakened  life  in  a  meeting,  be- 
cause of  not  having  experienced  the  M  woe 
pronounced,"  which  has  been  too  much  re- 
garded as  the  invariable  test  of  an  impulse 
to  speak  in  a  religious  assembly.  Though 
the  woe  is  not  pronounced  in  these  cases,  vet, 
and  I  speak  from  some  experience,  the  relig- 
ious  life  is  more  or  less  dwarfed  by  this  j/r  »<•• 
tice  of  withholding;  and  instead  of  the  fne, 
unquestioning  obedience  of  a  child,  a  h.ibit 
of  reasoning,  doubt  and  repression  take*  its 
place.  Perhaps  thou  wilt  say,  the  lowering 
of  this  standard  would  open  a  wide  door  for 
talk  in  our  religious  meetings;  but  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that,  like  many  other  tiling 
which  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  legis- 
late about,  it  would  adjust  itself  if  let  alone. 
It  might  tend  to  lower  the  vtry  high  ground 
sometimes  taken  by  ministers  in  claiming  too 
positively  a  "  Divine  call  "  ;  for.  if  it  should 
be  found  that  some  who  make  no  such  cl.iim, 
but,  believing  that  every  good  and  perfect 
gift  must  come  from  God,  and  who  open  the 
lips  when  they  are  touched  with  Divine  lore, 
really  speak  to  edification,  would  not  the 
conclusion  be  inevitable  that  some  of  the 
experiences  which  attend  a  call  to  the  minis- 
try are  due  in  measure  to  individual  mental 
characteristics?  D>  not  understand  me  to 
doubt  the  reality  of  these  experiences  or  their 
necessity  for  some  persous,  nor  that  they  are 
often  accompanied  by  deep  spiritual  insight. 
I  only  object  to  our  regardiug  them  as  a 
standard  by  which  all  should  be  weighed  who 
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feel  it  right  to  give  expression  to  their  high- 
est and  best  thoughts  in  our  religious  meet- 
ings. Should  this  equalizing  of  the  ministry 
among  us  ever  be  brought  about,  it  must  be, 
I  think,  by  the  simple  faithfulness  of  the 
class  alluded  to,  and  by  our  encouraging  such 
to  exercise  each  his  own  peculiar  ' *  gift," 
without  thinking  it  necessary  to  confer  upon 
them  the  little  remnant  of  ordination  we  still 
have  among  us. 

Thou  and  I,  it  is  safe  to  say,  will  not  live 
to  see  it,  but  I  sometimes  think  I  discern  in 
the  future,  it  may  be  the  far  future,  some- 
thing better  for  our  Society  than  even  marked 
its  rise.  Some  of  the  old  forms  then  retained, 
and  some  adopted  when  the  early  zeal  began 
to  abate,  will  slowly  slough  off,  while  the 
great  principles  of  religious  liberty,  individ- 
ual responsibility  and  universal  brotherhood, 
which  they  announced  and  strove  to  realize, 
being  with  lapse  of  time  better  understood 
and  appreciated,  will  take  upon  themselves 
fresh  forms,  and,  like  the  vital  principle  of 
the  seed  which  bursts  its  dried  and  useless 
covering,  spring  forth  anew. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  14,  1875. 

A  Peactical  Hint. — "Not  more  than 
others  I  deserve,  yet  God  has  given  me  more." 
It  is  well  for  us  occasionally  to  compare  our 
outward  allotment  with  that  of  others.  In 
doing  so,  we  would  doubtless  find  many  equal- 
ly worthy  with  Ourselves,  who  have  at  com- 
mand none  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  but 
few  of  its  comforts,  and  who  thus  suffer  many 
privations  to  us  unknown.  Such  a  com- 
parison may  do  a  double  service.  It  may  not 
only  rouse  into  healthy  action  a  feeling  of 
gratitude  on  our  own  behalf,  but  it  may  in- 
cite us  to  an  earnest  investigation  as  to 
whether  we  are  so  using  the  means  wherewith 
we  are  blessed  as  to  prove  ourselves  faithful 
stewards  of  that  which  we  have  received. 

Such  an  investigation  would  probably  show 
that  an  undue  proportion  of  our  means,  and, 
perhaps,  in  some  cases,  all  of  it,  is  spent 
upon  personal  indulgences.  This  is  often  more 
the  result  of  thoughtlessness  than  of  want  of 
feeling — 

"  But,  evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought 
As  well  as  want  of  heart." 

We  should  not  forget  that  our  neighbor 
may  be  suffering  from  want  of  food  while  we 


are  indulging  in  needless  luxuries,  the  cost  of 
which  would  have  sustained  him.  It  is  good, 
then,  for  us  occasionally  to  compare  our  con- 
dition with  that  of  others. 

True,  we  may  not  have  any  great  abund- 
ance, and  when  cases  of  suffering  or  privation 
come  under  our  notice  we  may  be  ready  to 
say,  "  I  have  nothing  to  spare  ;"  but  before 
we  act  upon  that  conclusion,  let  us  examine 
our  needs  and  our  resources  and  our  intended 
outlays.  Cannot  many  of  the  latter,  probably 
mere  personal  gratifications,  be  postponed 
without  the  loss  of  anything  valuable,  and  the 
means  intended  to  have  been  thus  expended 
turned  into  another  channel,  through  which 
relief  may  go  to  the  needy  or  tempting  nice- 
ties to  the  invalid  poor  ? 

To  carry  out  the  idea  here  suggested,  each 
family  could  have  a  place  of  deposit,  easily 
available,  for  the  little  sums  thus  saved,  the 
treasure  to  be  held  sacred  to  the  claims  of 
the  needy.  The  cost  of  a  few  ribbons  or  of  a 
dress  not  needed,  but  purchased  to  satisfy  the 
capricious  demands  of  fashion,  would  soon 
form  a  sum  that  would  greatly  aid  some  of 
the  worthy  poor,  and  make  the  dispenser 
realize  a  pleasure  higher  and  more  ennobling 
than  mere  personal  indulgences  ever  can  con- 
fer. 


DIED. 

PRICE. — At  her  residence,  in  Putnam  county,  111., 
on  the  23d  of  Seventh  month,  1875,  Sarah  W,  wife 
of  William  M.  Price,  in  the  74th  year  of  her  age,  for 
many  years  an  Elder  of  Clear  Creek  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. She  was  afflicted  with  paralysis  for  more  than 
seven  years.  This  affliction  she  endured  with 
patience  and  resignation,  and  testimonies  have  been 
borne  by  many  who  visited  her,  to  the  import  that 
she  was  prepared  to  meet  the  final  change  with 
"joy  and  not  with  grief." 

QUINBY. — At  Chappaqua,  West  Chester  county, 
New  York,  Fifth  month  15th,  1875,  Anna  Quinby, 
wife  of  Abraham  Quinby,  in  the  64th  year  of  her 
age  ;  an  active  and  useful  member  and  valued  elder 
of  Chappaqua  Monthly  Meeting. 

RICH. — In  Middletown,  Bucks  county,  Pa,  Sev- 
enth month  24,  1875,  of  cholera  infantum,  Rachel 
P.,  youngest  daughter  of  John  C.  and  Ann  M.Rich, 
aged  about  1 1  months. 


Thousands  of  people  might  be  enjoying 
reasonable  lives,  with  opportunities  for  self- 
culture,  for  social  enjoyment  and  for  charita- 
ble effort,  whose  whole  energy  is  absorbed  in 
the  desperate  struggle  to  add  supeifluities  to 
comfort. 
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AT  ROME. 

The  great  Italian  prelates  of  the  Papal 
church,  in  past  times,  being  uninfluenced  by 
any  cares  for  future  generations,  having  no 
sons  to  establish  in  life,  and  no  daughters  to 
portion,  used  their  great  revenues  in  building 
beautiful  palaces  and  villas,  in  erecting  chap- 
els and  adorning  them  with  gems  and  mar- 
bles, and  in  making  great  collections  of  the 
precious  works  of  genius,  with  which  to  peo- 
ple their  splendid  halls.     The  palaces  and 
villas  of  Rome  and  its  vicinity,  built  for  the 
most  part  by  cardinals  or  popes,  and  from  the 
revenues  of  the  church,  are  among  the  pecu- 
liar and  characteristic  features  of  the  city. 
A  palace  with  a  garden  is  denominated  a 
villa.  There  are  seventy-fi  ve  of  these  princely 
edifices  in  Rome,  varying  very  much  in  style 
of  architecture,  according  to  the  wealth,  taste 
or  rank  of  their  founders.    They  are  usually 
built  of  stone,  and  blend  the  characteristics 
of  a  fortress  and  a  dwelling.    The  form  is 
generally  a  quadrangle,  built  round  a  court 
yard,  into  which  a  stairway  of  stone  or  mar- 
ble opens.    As   many  of  the  families  who 
have  inherited  those  lordly  residences  have 
fallen  to  decay,  the  palace  apartments  are 
frequently  rented  to  sculptors,  to  tradesmen 
and  to  families — and  in  these  cases,  an  old 
Roman   "  Palazzo,"  in  which  the  impover- 
ished owner  hides  his  faded  grandeur  in  some 
corner,  is  a  dreary  place  enough.    But  these 
remarks  do  not  apply  to  the  Palazzo  Bor- 
ghese,  which  contains  the  finest  private  col- 
lection of  pictures  in  Rome,   and  which  is 
liberally  opened  to  artists  and  visitors  on  five 
lays  in  the  week.    The  Borghese  family  is 
3till  rich,  and  good  care  is  taken  of  their 
Driceless  art  treasures.    The  Villa  Borghese, 
outside  of  the  northern  gate  of  the  city,  the 
Porto  del  Popolo,  is  a  beautiful  and  exten- 
live  pleasure  grcund,  which  is  thrown  open 
;o  the  public  every  day  after  12  o'clock.  It 
vas  greatly  devastated  during  the  siege  in 
849,  but  has  been  beautifully  restored,  and 
I  now  the  most  delightful  of  all  the  walks 
nd  drives   round  the  city.    It  would  be 
leasant  to  tell  of  the  noble  avenues  of  trees, 
f  the  flowery  lawns,  of  the  statues,  fountains, 
imples,  mock  ruins  and  mimic  water-falls, 
rhich  gratiiy  every  taste,  and  which  are  as 
pen  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  public  as  to  the 
enerous   Prince  Borghese   himself.  This 
lagnificent  hospitality  is  the  general  rule  in 
,onie,  and  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  which 
iake  the  glorious  old  city  so  delightful  a 
ace  of  residence. 


The  principal  attraction  of  the  Villa  Bor- 
ghese is  the  Casino,  formerly  a  summer  pal- 
ace, but  now  a  museum  of  statuary.  It  was 
erected  by  the  Cardinal  Scipio  Borghese,  and 
converted  into  a  picture  gallery  by  the  pres- 
ent Prince.  The  Borghese  family  formerly 
possessed  a  rich  collection  of  ancient  sculp 
tures  found  in  excavating  on  their  numerous 
possessions,  but  the  most  valuable  of  these 
were  removed  to  Paris  by  Napoleon  ;  and  a 
great  portion,  therefore,  of  the  present  col-  . 
lection  was  made  by  the  last  two  princes. 
We  walked  slowly  round  among  the  disin- 
terred relics  of  the  glorious  days  of  old, 
which  have  revealed  to  us  so  much  of  the 
mythologic  poetry,  of  the  heroic  strivings, 
and  of  the  divine  aspirations  of  those  who 
carved  these  almost  immortal  sculptures,  and 
of  those  who  treasured  them  among  their 
most  precious  possessions.  One  has  need  of 
all  the  lore  of  the  classical  dictionary,  and 
of  all  the  imagination  of  the  Greek  to  do 
justice  to  these  marble* ;  but  a  great  share  of 
delight  is  possible  even  to  the  unlearned 
amateur. 

In  the  upper  story  are  three  very  interest- 
ing groups  in  marble  by  Bemini,  which  were 
executed  when  he  was  in  very  eaily  life.  One 
ftels  both  amusement  and  astonishment  in 
the  presence  of  the  group  of  Apollo  and 
Daphne.  The  flying  nymph  is  seized  by  the 
god  and  is  already  being  transformed  into  a 
laurel.  The  hands  are  upraised  in  a  wild 
appeal  for  help,  and  twigs  and  leaves  are 
taking  the  place  of  fingers.  The  toes  are 
sending  down  branching  rootlets  which  have 
already  fastened  themselves  in  the  earth  be- 
neath, while  the  lower  part  of  the  body  is 
being  enclosed  in  bark  and  enveloped  in  fo- 
liage in  a  manner  truly  wonderful  and  inde- 
scribable. The  face  is  thrown  back  in  terror, 
but  it  has  found  the  repose  of  death  just  as 
the  eager  Apollo,  the  lord  of  light,  of  poeay, 
and  of  melody,  arrests  her  flight.  This 
sculpture  has  been  accounted  a  miracle  of 
manipulation,  appearing  rather  the  work  of 
magic  than  of  mortal  fingers. 

Another  afternoon  drive  eastward  through 
the  Porta  S.  Pancrazio  takes  us  to  the  Villa 
Pamphili-Doria,  the  grounds  of  which  are 
nearly  six  miles  in  circumference. 

These  afternoon  drives  through  charming 
sylvan  scenes,  are  a  delightful  rest  both  spir- 
itual and  physical,  after  the  toil  and  mental 
effort  of  a  morning's  sight-seeing  in  R°m«p 

The  Palazzo  Barberini,  dating  from  1640, 
is  one  of  the  largest  palaces  in  Rome,  and 
contains  a  valuable  library  and  collection  of 
pictures. 

Of  the  great  interest  of  a  morning  spent 
among  the  ruins  which  mark  the  place  of  the 
ancient  Forum  Romanun,  I  know  not  how 
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to  speak  fittingly.  The  excavators  have  been 
at  work  and  antiquarians  have  studied  care- 
fully the  relics  which  have  gradually  been 
brought  to  light,  so  that  now  we  know  much 
more  of  the  field  where 

"  A  thousand  years  of  silenced  factions  sleep — 
The  Forum,  where  the  immortal  accents  glow,. 
And  still  the  eloquent  air  breathes — burns  with 
Cicero !" 

than  was  known  fifty  years  ago.  The  his- 
toric field  is  located  in  an  irregular  quadri- 
lateral space  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  and 
Palatine  hills,  raised  by  an  accumulation  of 
soil  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  its  ancient  level. 
The  removal  of  this  deposit  was  commenced 
during  the  French  occupation  of  Rome  un- 
der the  first  Napoleon  ;  and  since  that  time 
considerable  progress  must  have  been  made 
at  various  periods.  On  the  day  of  our  visit 
a  company  of  workmen  were  busily  engaged, 
and  antiquarians  were  jealously  inspecting 
the  debris  of  the  ages  to  which  the  spades 
were  throwing  up  to  the  light.  The  remains 
of  the  three  stately  temples  to  the  gods  that 
stand  at  the  base  of  the  Capitol  are  the  most 
conspicuous  ruins  of  the  Forum.  The  three 
beautiful  Corinthian  pillars  of  white  marble, 
which  were  long  ascribed  to  Jove,  have  been 
shown  by  Canina,  to  form  a  part  of  the  tem- 
ple erected  to  Vespasian  by  Domitian.  On 
the  right  of  these  is  a  raised  triangular  space, 
surrounded  by  the  remains  of  a  portico,  re- 
cently restored.  « 

Standing  on  the  rostrum  whence  Cicero 
thundered  his  orations,  and  taking  a  survey 
of  the  Roman  Forum,  we  feel,  indeed,  that  it 
is  one  of  the  most  suggestive  and  imposing 
of  earth's  historic  spots.  The  wonderful  peo- 
ple who  were  strong  and  resolute  enough  to 
hold  the  whole  earth  in  subjection,  and  wise 
enough  to  lay  the  broad  foundations  on  which 
the  laws  of  the  modern  civilized  world  have 
been  builded,  are  here  vividly  pictured  to  the 
imagination. 

"Here,"  says  an  enthusiastic  traveler, 
"  was  trained  that  unrivaled  power  of  con- 
structive legislation  which  was  the  great  re- 
deeming feature  in  the  Roman  mind,  and 
which  has  bequeathed  to  posterity  that  prec- 
ious bequest,  the  Roman  law,  a  gift  quite 
equal  in  value  to  the  splendid  legacy  of  Greek 
literature." 

Having  lingered  long  enough  in  the  Forum, 
we  ascend  to  the  level  of  the  modern  city, 
mount  the  Capitoline  Hill,  and  are  conducted 
up  and  along  a  very  odorous  lane,  and  through 
a  gateway  into  a  garden,  which  appears  to  be 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  famed  Tarpeian 
Rock,the  leap  from  which  "cured  all  ambition." 
The  soil  has  gathered  round  the  base  of  the 
penal  cliff,  diminishing  its  height,  but  there 
is  enough  of  it  yet  (fifty  feet,  perhaps)  to 


make  a  very  decided  precipice.  The  view  of 
the  distant  hills,  of  the  Coliseum,  of  the 
Palatine  Hill,  with  its  ruins,  and  of  the  poor- 
looking  modern  erections  which  usurp  the 
place  of  the  venerable  relics  of  antiquity,  is 
beautiful,  extended  and  varied. 

Leaving  the  Tarpeian  cliff,  we  next  visit 
the  church  of  Ara  Cceli,  which  occupies  the 
northern  knoll  of  the  Capitol  hill,  and  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  It  i 
amazingly  ugly  in  its  exterior,  but  within  w( 
find  ourselves  among  a  profusion  of  ancien 
marble  columns,  the  spoils  of  the  temples  o 
other  days.  The  barefooted  friars,  in  thei: 
coarse  brown  woollen  robes,  are  walking 
round,  and  some  are  singing  the  vesper  ser 
vices. 

It  is  interesting  to  be  reminded  that  Gib 
bon,  while  musing  here  at  vesper-time,  h 
1764,  amid  just  such  surroundings  as  we  hav 
to-day,  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  a  His 
tory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  Rome. 

The  principal  object  of  our  visit  is  to  get 
sight  of  the  miracle-working  figure  of  ih 
infant  Jesus,  called  the  Sanctissima  Bambino 
which  is  believed  to  have  power  to  heal  th] 
sick.  The  story  is  that  it  was  carved  by 
pilgrim  out  of  a  tree  which  grew  on  th 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  that  it  was  painted  b 
St.  Luke  while  the  pilgrim  was  sleeping  ov< 
his  work.  After  some  ,  inquiry,  we  find  th 
guardian  of  the  Bambino,  who  consents 
show  the  prized  image  to  us.  We  are  polite! 
invited  into  a  well-lighted  chapel,  and  tt 
monk  proceeds  to  clear  away  the  altar^furn 
ture,  and  then  unlocks  some  doors  and  oper 
a  recess  behind  the  altar. 

There  are  two  absurd-looking  represent 
tions  of  Joseph  and  Mary  bending  with  wo 
dering  solicitude  over  a  closed  wooden  bo 
The  monk  takes  this  out,  opens  it,  and  i 
moves  several  richly-jewelled  coverings,  ai  » ept 
exposes  to  view  a  wooden  baby  about  eigl|t|) 
een  inches  or  two  feet  long.   It  is  elaborately 
decorated  with  jewels,  the  offerings  of  thciin 
who  reverence  the  antique  toy,  or  perhap3 
those  who  have  fancied  themselves  cured 
disease  by  its  help. 

My  friend  remarks,  in  French,  "  It  is  v 
curious  !  "    The  monk  smiles  pleasantly,  a 
replies,  also  in  French,  "  Oh,  no !  he  is 
curious ;  it  is  you  who  are  curious  !  "  ' 
the  people  yet  think  the  Bambino  can  ci 
them  when  they  are  sick  ?  "  she  asks.    T  || 
monk  laughs,  and  answers,  "Oh,  yes;  ma 
do  !  "    "I  suppose  it  is  only  the  very  ig: 
rant  who  expect  help  in  this  way,"  she 
marks.  The  monk  takes  it  in  very  good  ps 
and  assures  us  that  no  one  supposes  the  w 
of  the  image  can  do  anything.  ^  Then  I 
form  him  we  have  visited  the  miracle- welt" 
ing  body  of  Spiridion  at  Corfu,  and  my  fri< 
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describes  to  him  our  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem 
and  through  the  Orient,  and  he  sagely  replies 
that  "  Mesdames "  must  have  had  great  fa- 
tigue, and  must  have  spent  much  money. 
Then,  as  we  turn  away,  he  kisses  the  feet  of 
the  Bambino,  and  proceeds  to  shut  it  up  and 
push  it  back  to  its  accustomed  resting-place. 
We  were  fully  of  the  opinion  that  the  holy 
man .  had  no  more  faith  in  the  miraculous 
power  of  the  absurd-looking  little  image  than 
we  had,  though  this  kind  of  faith  is  nourished 
among  the  laity. 

A  visit  to  the  dread  depths  of  the  Mamer- 
iijtine  Prisons,  on  the  declivity  of  the  Capito- 
ag  line,  near  the  Arch  of  Septimus  Severus,  in- 
troduces us  to  another  of  the  few  existing 
monuments  of  the  ancient  kingly  days  of 
Rome.   It  was  begun  by  Ancus  Martius,  and 
enlarged  by  Servius  Tullius,  from  whom  it 
ivfwas  denominated  the  Tullian.     Sallust,  in 
relating  the  circumstances  attending  the  doom 
of  the  accomplices  of  Cataline,  who  were  here 
strangled  by  the  order  of  Cicero,  says :  "  In 
'hjthe  prison  called  the  Tullian  there  is  a  place 
iflokbout  ten  feet  deep,  when  you  have  descended 
'Ma  little  to  the  left :  it  is  surrounded  on  the 
ijtides  by  walls,  and  is  closed  above  by  a  vaulted 
tMroof  of  stone.    The  appearance  of  it,  from 
he  filth,  the  darkness  and  the  smell,  is  ter- 

We  are  conducted  by  the  priestly  custodian 
lown  a  flight  of  stone  steps  to  the  door  into 
he  upper  cell,  which  has  been  cut  for  the  ac- 
jommodation  of  devotees',  who  deem  this  a 
)lace  especially  hallowed  by  being  the  prison 
)f  St.  Peter  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  The  vaulted 
shamber  we  have  now  reached  i3  about  six- 
teen feet  high,  thirty  feet  in  length  and 
jwenty-two  in  breadth,  and  is  constructed  of 
^arge  masses  of  stone  without  cement.  The 
r  >nly  light  is  from  the  torch  of  our  guide,  ex- 
aoept  what  is  dimly  sifted  in  from  the  grating 
bove,  down  which  the  prisoners  were  lowered 
y  a  cord.  This  upper  vault  is  the  most 
ncient,  being  constructed  during  the  reign  of 
Lncus  Martius.  In  the  center  of  the  floor  is 
nother  grating,  similar  to  that  overhead, 
rhich  is  the  sole  window  and  ventilating 
pening  to  the  yet  deeper  dungeon  below. 
aOown  this  they  do  not  lower  us  by  cords,  but 

onduct  us  by  a  modern  stair. 
'I  It  would  not  be  easy  to  imagine  a  more 
Qdireadful  place  of  confinement,  or  one  round 
T  hich  more  horrible  memories  cluster.  We 
re  shown  the  pillar  to  which,  says  tradition, 
eter  was  bound  ;  and  our  conductor  lifts  up 
small  block  of  marble  to  show  the  clear 
mntain  which  miraculously  sprang  up  to 
lable  the  captive  apostle   to  baptize  his 
I  ►alers,  Processus  and  Martinanus.    We  may 
'ink  of  it  if  we  will,  but  I  positively  decline, 
frkjhen  he  opens  a  door  into  a  dungeon  passage, 
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out  of  which  gushes  such  a  horrible  odor  that 
we  immediately  protest  our  entire  satisfaction 
and  ask  to  have  the  aperture  closed  again. 
We  are  assured  that  there  can  be  very  little 
doubt  that  this  was  the  cell  in  which  the  Nu- 
midian  usurper  Jugurtha  was  starved  to 
death,  and  in  which  Vercingetorix,  the  Gaul- 
ish chief,  was  murdered,  by  order  of  Julius 
Caesar,  and  in  which  many  other  historic  per- 
sonages met  their  dcom.  I  am  glad  to  turn 
away  and  remount  the  stairs  which  lead  up- 
ward to  the  light  and  the  day.  On  the  side  of 
the  wall  of  the  stairway,  the  guide  holds  his 
torch  so  that  we  may  see  the  place  where,  he 
says,  the  jailers  drove  the  head  of  Peter  with 
such  violence  as  to  make  an  impression  in 
the  solid  rock,  without  damaging  the  skull  of 
the  brave  Apostle! 

Coming  out  into  the  square  of  palaces  which 
now  occupy  the  Capitoline  Hill,  we  pause  te> 
admire  the  famous  bronze  equestrian  statue 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  which  stands  on  a  mar- 
ble pedebtal  in  the  center,  and  which  is  ac- 
counted the  finest  ancient  bronze  in  existence. 
Traces  of  the  guilding  which  once  covered  it 
are  still  discernible,  and  every  part  of  it  ij 
as  perfect  as  if  it  were  only  finished  yester- 
day. And  here  sits  the  benign,  philosophic 
emperor  on  his  noble  steed,  a  grandly  illus- 
trated page,  preserved  out  of  the  torn  and 
tattered  book  of  the  past,  to  be  the  admir- 
ation of  generations  yet  to  come. 

At  the  head  of  the  central  stairs,  which 
lead  down  from  the  hill,  are  the  two  colossal 
statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux  standing  by  the 
side  of  their  horses,  which  statues  were  found 
in  the  Ghetto  (Jews'  quarter)  in  *ho  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Two  Egyptian 
lions  kept  silent  guard  at  the  foot  of  the  wide 
incline.  In  memory  of  the  historic  wolf 
which  nourished  the  heroes  who  founded 
Rome,  here  b  a  harmless-looking  live  wolf  in 
a  cage,  who  seems  to  be  sorely  in  need  of 
something  to  do— turning,  twisting  and  bit- 
ing himself  incessantly. 

Taking  a  carriage,  we  direct  the  driver  to 
take  us  homeward  through  the  Ghetto,  and 
show  us  the  house  which  marks  the  Locality 
where  St.  Paul  lived  during  his  enforced  res- 
idence in  Rome.  The  streets  through  which 
we  pass  are  much  dirtier  than  are  other  parts 
of  Rome,  and  the  people  are  living  very 
much  out  in  the  public  highway*  a*  is  the 
custom  in  all  oriental  cities,  and  the  reputed 
house  is  a  dingy  old  building,  not  dignified 
with  any  inscription  that  I  saw.  It  is  in  the 
Via  degli  Strengari,  number  2.  We  passed 
on  by  open  bazaars  or  booths  that  remind  one 
of  Cairo,  and  through  foul  odors,  which  sug- 
gest the  Jewish  depths  of  Jerusalem,  and  are 
soon  happily  outride  of  the  Ghetto.  It  would 
take  a  very  energetic  enthusiast  to  get  up- 
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much  admiration  for  these  squalid  sons  and 
daughters  of  Israel,  who  have  been  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  find  a  home  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Papal  throne.  As  in  all  other  lands,  their 
distinctive  physiognomy  is  quite  distinguish- 
able. Their  visages  are  very  different  from 
the  pleasant  countenances  of  the  Italians 
proper.  S.  R. 

Fourth  month  8th,  1875. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  MENNONITES. 


We  have  in  our  city  a  resident,  recently 
from  Russia,  Cornelius  Jansen,  with  his  in 
teresting  family.  He  is  the  leading  mind 
among  the  Mennonites,  who  are  settling  by 
thousands  west  of  the  Mississippi.  They  are 
like  Friends,  especially  in  relation  to  the  sin- 
fulness of  war,  capital  punishment,  and  other 
of  Truth's  testimonies. 

At  the  recent  commencement  of  a  female 
seminary  in  this  city,  their  daughter  Helen, 
a  girl  of  fifteen  summers,  read  a  production 
which  elicited  the  admiration  of  many  who 
heard  it.  Believing  it  contains  much  infor- 
mation not  familiar  to  the  general  reader,  I 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  writer  to  permit 
its  publication  it  the  Mount  Pleasant  Journal, 
Iowa.  Believing  that  the  readers  of  Friends' 
Intelligencer  will  be  gratified  with  the  perusal 
of  such  a  testimonial  from  one  so  youthful, 
touching  a  prominent  testimony  of  the  Gospel 
as  held  by  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  I 
clip  it  from  our  county  paper  and  send  it  to 
you.  J.  A.  D. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  Seventh  mo.  25th,  1875. 

WAL  UE  OF  LIBERTY  IN  RELIGION  AND  IN  THE  PRESS. 
BY  HELEN  JANSEN. 

Coming  from  a  country  where  religion  and 
the  press  are  kept  in  limits  and  bounds,  and 
now  enjoying  true  liberty  of  both,  I  subscribe 
fully  to  the  truth  of  the  old  proverb,  "  Priva- 
tion enhances  enjoyment ;"  for  only  those  who 
have  been  under  such  oppression  can  highly 
enough  esteem  the  value  of  freedom. 

Speaking  of  privation  more  detailed,  I  will 
mention  some  instances  out  of  my  own  ex- 
perience. 

In  our  city,  Berdjansk,  whose  population 
is  estimated  at  20,000,  and  into  whose  harbor 
come  yearly  (as  I  find  in  my  father's  official 
lists)  more  than  400  merchant  ships,  to  be 
loaded  with  wheat,  on  an  average  with  700,- 
000,000  of  bushels,  not  even  one  newspaper 
is  allowed  to  be  published,  so  that  we  can 
only  get  our  political  papers  from  the  largest 
cities — as  Odessa,  the  nearest  city,  about  300 
miles  distant,  Riga,  Moscow  and  St.  Peters- 
burg— and  even  these  have  to  pass  a  very 
strict  censorship  before  they  can  be  printed. 
There  was,  it  is  true,  in  our  city  a  man  who 


employed  a  small  press  to  print  advertis 
ments  for  the  merchants,  yet  he  had  but  li 
tie  work,  since  everything  had  to  be  examine 
by  the  Mayor  of  the  city  before  it  was  pi 
into  pre3s. 

Imagine  the  press  of  a  place  like  Mt.  Plea 
ant,  with  5,000  inhabitants  (one-fourth  tl 
number  of  my  native  city),  to  be  confine 
only  to  the  publishing  of  auction  papers 
other  advertisements,  and  it  will  give  you  i 
indistinct  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  tt 
limitation  is  carried  out  in  Russia.  The  f< 
lowing  will,  perhaps,  illustrate  what  I  ha 
mentioned : 

Some  time  before  our  departure  from  Berf j 
jansk,  my  brother  brought  the  advertisemer 
of  our  auction  to  the  press.    He  had  merJ 
tioned  in  it  an  account  of  our  leaving  Ber 
jansk  for  America  ;  we  were  going  to  sell  o 
property,  after  which  followed  the  inventoi 
etc'    The  Mayor  (his  office  being  to  exami 
and  testify  to  the  advertisement)  said  that 
"  could  not  testify "  to  it,  unless  the  wo 
"America  "  was  left  out. 

The  consequence  of  such  want  of  liberty 
the  unlimited  arbitrariness  of  the  officers  a 
different  authorities,  from  the  lowest  to 
highest,  and  the  suppression  of  every  deni  ® 
ciation  in  publishing  the  vileness  which 
practiced  among  them  in  public  as  in  priv 
life. 

To  illustrate  the  latter,  allow  me  to  m 
tion  an  incident  connected  with  our,  fam  ^ 
circle : 

One  month  before  we  left  our  home 
celebrated  the  silver-wedding  of  my  c 
parents.  For  this  occasion  we  children  wan 
to  get  several  copies  of  a  hymn  printed,  to 
distributed  as  a  remembrance  of  that 
among  our  friends.  To  our  disappointm 
it  was  said  that  no  more  than  fifteen  of  tb  ,at 
copies  could  be  published,  as  they  were  Ch 
tian  hymns,  which  are  not  allowed  to  bepres 
in  a  greater  number. 

Respecting  the  arbitrariness  not  onljl?6 
press,  but  also  in  other  things,  it  may  not  !se 
inappropriate  to  mention  aaother  short 
stance. 

To  my  parents'  silver-wedding  our  relat 
in  Germany  sent,  among  other  things 
them,  silver  spectacles  in  cases  of  sil 
They  arrived  in  time,  but  when  my  bro'  % 
went  to  get  them  from  the  custom-house  P 
was  refused,  because  it  was  supposed  that™"8 
silver  might  not  be  pure  as  in  the  Rus 
empire  it  ought  to  be.  For  examination,  1 
were  sent  to  Simphropol,  the  governn 
city. 

This  is  the  usual  way  for  them  to  do,  i 
they  have  involved  the  obtaining  of  i 
things  into  so  many  difficulties,  the  o\  | 
lets  them  go,  rather  than  bear  the  great 
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ense  that  is  connected  with  the  matter,  this 
eing  the  aim  of  the  officers.    But  my  father 
id  not  wish  to  leave  these  things  in  the  offi- 
cer's hands,  and  therefore  he  traced  from  the 
Deginning  all  the  steps  that  were  made  con- 
jerning  them.    From  Simphropol  they  were 
sent  to  the  Governor-General's  office,  at  Odes 
ia,  and  from  thence  to  St.  Petersburg.  At 
ast,  after  my  father  in  a  telegram  had  re- 
ated  the  whole  affair  to  the  Minister  of  the 
finance  (since  a  letter  would  never  have 
:ome  into  his  hands),  and  after  paying  ex- 
lenses  moie  than  twice  as  much  as  the  whole 
hing  was  worth,  we  received  them  just  a  few 
ays  before  the  appointed  time  in  which  we 
j  /ere  obliged  to  leave. 

I  have  now  told  you  something  out  of  my 
nwn  experience,  and  could  mention  hundreds 
f  instances  more  which  only  become  known 
y  being  reported  from  one  to  the  other,  as 
^ere  are  no  papers  to  publish  them.  If  the 
Jublishing  of  political  be  so  limited,  that  of 
l0]^ligious  papers  is  far  more  so. 

In  the  year  1867,  a  religious  visit  was  paid 
our  colonies  by  two  English  Friends,  Thos. 
[arvey  and  Isaac  Robson  (with  whom  we 
Jgree  in  not  accepting  war).  These  felt  the 
scessity  of  addressing  our  people  with  an 
icouraging  tract,  which  was  to  be  printed  in 
lr  language  at  Odessa.  It  was  soon  sent 
ick  (some  sentences  being  entirely  crossed 
id  blotted)  with  the  notice  that  they  could 
)t  be  printed  in  our  country.  The  following 
tra graph  was  one  of  those  especially  pro- 
bited,  in  which  our  dear  friend  Isaac  Rob- 
n  says : 

I  Is  it  not  His  (God's)  purpose  that  you 
ould  not  only  be  blessed  yourselves,  but 
so  that  you  should  be  a  blessing  to  others ; 
at  your  light  should  so  shine  before  men 
at  others,  seeing  your  good  works,  should 
30  be  brought  to  glorify  your  Father  who 

u  heaven.  Is  it  not  His  purpose  that  you 
ould  be  instrumental  in  spreading  the  knowl- 
ge  of  the  Truth  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to 
3se  who  are  now  sitting  in  darkness — sunk 
ignorance  and  superstition.  Are  you  pre- 
red,  dear  friends,  to  give  a  good  account  of 
a  your  stewardship  ? 

I I  do  not  forget  the  difficulties  of  your 
sition  nor  the  danger  which  might  result 
im  attempts  to  enlighten  your  more  ignorant 
Ighbors ;  but  I  feel  it  right  to  endeavor  a 
ie  to  stir  you  up  by  putting  you  in  remem- 

„  ^nce  of  these  things." 
t  f  I  add,  in  conclusion,  that  to  this  day  in 
country  the  whole  Bible  is  not  allowed  to 

0  printed  in  the  Russian  language;  that 
kin  seven  years,  through  the  great  perse- 

jjance  and  expense  of  the  British  Bible  So- 
1 8  y,  only  the  New  Testament  can  be  sent 

01  her,  and  that  for  preaching  the  "  Gospel 
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to  the  Russians  the  punishment  has  been  exile 
for  life  to  Siberia  "—since  1661,  under  the 
present  milder  laws  of  Alexander  II,  for  the 
first  offence  the  punishment  has  been  reduced 
to  13  years  in  the  penitentiary— you  will  get  a 
weak  picture  of  the  darknefs  which  prevails 
at  present  in  my  late  home,  Russia,  and  per- 
haps unite  with  us  in  humble  thankfulness  to 
the  Lord  for  that  great  privilege  of  living  in 
a  country  where  religion  and  the  press  are  free. 

"The  flower  absorbs  the  light,  the  heat,  the 
air,  the  dew,  and  so  maintains  its  vitality, 
unfolds  its  beauty  and  breathes  its  fragrance. 
It  is  by  a  similar  absorption  of  Christ  into 
our  souls  that  we  grow,  becoming  vigorous, 
holy  and  fruitful.  '  He  that  dwelleth  in  Me 
and  I  in  him,  the  same  bringeth  forth  much 
fruit ;  for  without  Me  ye  can  do  nothing.'  " 

LET  THE  BABIES  DIG  IN  THE  DIRT. 

We  once  asked  an  old  Winnebago  squaw 
how  it  was  that  she  cured  her  sick  family  by 
simply  covering  them  every  day  with  fresh 
earth,  leaving  only  a  breathing  spot  far  their 
noses,  and  she  said :  "  Earth  our  mother. 
Earth  make  she,  and  Earth  take  good  can 
to  make  she  papooses  strong  :  squaw-mother 
make  she  papooses  sick.  Earth- mother  make 
she  papooses  well  again.  She  can't  tell  white 
squaw  any  more."  Now  this  poor  Indian 
woman  was  wise  "  according  to  her  lights." 
Without  knowing  why,  she  saw  that  the  earth 
was  a  friend  to  her  children,  and  therefore 
gave  them  to  its  healing  embrace.  If  the 
mother  be  fortunate  enough  to  live  in  the 
country,  she  has  the  cure  for  many  of  her 
children's  ills  quite  at  hand.  Encourage  baby 
to  play  in  the  fresh  earth,  preparing  it  prop- 
erly for  its  enjoyment  and  cure,  with  as  care-, 
ful  an  eye  to  the  comfort  of  the  little  thing, 
as  you  would  if  it  were  to  take  any  other  sort 
of  a  bath.  If  it  has  no  old  dresses,  make  it 
a  suit  of  cheap  print,  tie  upon  its  head  a 
lig.it  hat,  that  will  protect  its  eyes  from  dis- 
comfort and  give  it  freedom  to  delve  in  the 
warm,  soft  earth,  where  the  sunshine  can  com- 
fort and  invigorate  it.  If  it  is  a  city  child 
and  circumstances  forbid  a  trip  to  the  coun- 
try for  the  sake  of  the  weak  convaJescent, 
have  a  sand  heap  made  on  the  warm  side  of 
the  yard.  Instinct  will  teach  it  to  dig,  and 
digging  hardens  the  muscles  and  brings 
strength  to  the  bones,  while  from  the  heart  of 
the  earth  rises  a  subtle  and  strong  power  of 
healing  that  we  can  neither  explain  nor  un- 
derstand for  ourselves,  though  we  have  both 
seen  and  felt  its  potency.  —  The  Metropolitan. 

Since  we  are  exposed  to  inevitable  sorrows, 
wisdom  is  the  art  of  finding  compensation. 
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GROWING  OLD. 
Softly,  oh  softly,  the  years  have  swept  by  thee, 

Touching  thee  lightly  with  tenderest  care  ; 
Sorrow  and  death  did  they  often  bring  nigh  thee, 
Yet  they  have  left  thee  but  beauty  to  wear. 
Growing  old  gracefully, 
Gracefully  fair. 

Far  from  the  storms  that  are  lashing  the  ocean, 
Nearer  each  day  to  the  pleasant  home-light ; 
Far  from  the  waves  that  are  big  with  commotion, 
Under  full  sail,  and  the  harbor  in  sight. 
Growing  old  cheerfully, 
Cheerful  and  bright. 

Past  all  the  winds  that  were  adverse  and  chilling, 

Past  all  the  islands  that  lured  thee  to  rest, 
Past  all  the  currents  that  wooed  thee  uowilling 
Far  from  the  port  and  the  land  of  the  blest. 
Growing  old  peacefully, 
Peaceful  and  blest. 

Never  a  feeling  of  envy  or  sorrow 

When  the  bright  faces  of  children  are  seen  ; 
Never  a  year  froni  their  youth  wouldst  thou  borrow  ; 
Thou  dost  remember  what  lieth  between. 
Growing  old  willingly, 
Gladly,  I  ween. 

Rich  in  experience  that  angels  might  eovet, 

Rich  in  a  faith  that  has  grown  with  thy  years, 
Rich  in  the  love  that  grew  from  and  above  it, 
Soothing  thy  sorrows  and  hushing  thy  fears. 
Growing  old  wealthily, 
Loving  and  dear. 

Hearts  at  the  sound  of  thy  coming  are  lightened} 

Ready  and  willing  thy  hand  to  relieve- 
Many  a  face  at  thy  kind  words  has  brightened — 
"  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  receive." 
Growing  old  happily, 
Blest,  we  believe. 

Eyes  that  grow  dim  to  the  earth  and  its  glory 

See  but  the  brighter  the  heavenly  glow! 
Ears  that  are  dull  to  the  world  and  its  story 
Drink  in  the  songs  that  from  Paradise  flow  ; 
All  their  sweet  recompense 
Youth  cannot  know. 

•Fourscore  !  But  softly  the  years  have  swept  by  thee, 

Touching  thee  lighcly,  with  tenderest  care  ; 
Sorrow  and  death  they  did  often  bring  nigh  thee, 
Yet  they  have  left  thee  but  beauty  to  wear. 
Growing  old  gracefully, 
Graceful  and  fair. 
— N.  Y.  Observer. 


INFINITE  PROGRESS. 

When  all  is  thought  and  said 
The  heart  still  overrules  the  head  ; 
Still,  what  we  hope  we  must  believe, 
Aud  what  is  given  us  receive  : — 

Must  still  believe,  for  still  we  hope, 
That  in  a  world  of  larger  scope, 
What  here  is  faithfully  begun 
Will  be  completed,  not  undone. 

—  Greenough. 


As  length  of  life  is  denied  us,  let  us  at  least 
do  something  to  show  that  we  have  lived  to 
perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  our  existence. 
—  Cicero. 


EMPHASIZING  DIFFERENCES. 

It  is  not  the  least  of  the  many  wonders  o 
human  nature  that  among  the  millions  o 
people  who  inhabit  the  earth,  all  bearing  th 
same  general  contour  of  feature  and  forrr 
there  are  no  two  who  are  precisely  simila 
in  appearance.    Each  possesses  a  distinctiv 
aspect,  which,  in  spite  of  any  number  of  r<\ 
semblances,  prevents  him  from  being  mi; 
taken  for  any  other..    The  same  thing  hole 
good  all  through  his  being.    His  tastes,  opii 
ions,  abilities,  dispositions  and  character  ai  c 
emphatically  his  own,  forming  an  indivii  $ 
uality,  which,  in  its  entireness,  no  one  eli  e 
possesses.    There  are  many  resemblances,  b'  a 
no  counterparts.    Nature  never  repeats  he  \ 
self  in  these  her  noblest  works.  a 

Much  of  life's  happiness  and  welfare  is  i  * 
volved  in  the  manner  of  receiving  and  tret!  fr 
ing  this  phenomenon.  In  a  general  way  a  I 
admit  it,  and  regard  it  as  a  benificent  arrang  4 
ment.  It  is  clear  that  only  through  thelar  i  p 
variety  of  capacities  could  the  diversifi,  a 
work  of  the  world  be  accomplished,  that  on  u 
through  the  many  different  standpoints  j  & 
thought  could  any  broad  outlook  be  gainej  iy 
and  only  through  the  constant  divergences  jn 
character  could  any  real  progress  be  mat  ^ 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  we  are  continually  fr  « 
ting  and  chafing  over  these  differences,  mi  u 
ing  them  the  sources  of  contention  and  c,  k 
cord,  blaming  some  persons  aud  despisi  au 
others  on  account  of  them.  Doubtless  m<  k 
than  half  of  all  the  ill-will  which  men  a  |e 
women  manufacture  for  mutual  misery,  p 
suits  from  the  habit  of  emphasizing  di£  d£ 
ences  in  an  offensive  manner.  There  k 
some  persons  who  seem  to  make  it  their  f  ^ 
object  on  forming  a  new  acquaintance  to  r 
cover,  the  points  of  antagonism  that  ex  |CC 
between  them.  They  will  inquire  whatpo  [\ 
ical  party  or  religious  sect  he  represents  j  e^r 
ask  his  opinion  upon  mooted  questions,  and 
then  proceed  by  their  favorite  arguments  fyt 
controvert  and  dispute  his  views.  They  !j  ^ 
the  approach  of  a  friend  to  give  him  t 
testimony  against  some  of  his  cherished l  |y 
tions,  to  inform  him  of  recent  facts  that  1  41 
have  discovered  and  fresh  proofs  that  1  irjj 
have  received,  as  to  the  correctness  of  t  ^ 
own  views  and  the  fallacy  of  his.  There  i  jjQJ 
be  twenty  subjects  on  which  they  could  j, , 
monize  with  him  perfectly,  and  where  a  ;  f5er 
tual  feeling,  cordially  expressed,  would  i|sJ3; 
them  in  bonds  of  sympathy;  but  they  pi 
to  seize  upon  a  single  point  of  difference,  j{ 
harp  upon  it  until  the  growing  excitei  |aj, 
and  displeasure  produces  a  mutual  aliem  ^ 
of  feeling,  which  at  length  separates  1 1  f^. 
Such  a  course  is  productive  of  unmixe  ^ 
jury.  It  convinces  no  one,  it  heip3  no  o:| 
inspires  no  one  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  nouri  ^ 
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an  antagonism  of  feeling  which  is  by  no  means 
an  essential  accompaniment  of  antagonistic 
views.  It  displays  a  vanity  and  egotism 
which  are  always  offensive  ;  it  is  directly  op- 
posed to  the  spirit  of  freedom,  which  is  as 
eager  to  accord  the  right  of  free  thought  as 
to  claim  it ;  it  is,  moreover,  the  surest  way 
'to  prejudice  the  mind  against  the  very  views 
which  are  thus  unpleasantly  forced  into  un- 
willing ears. 

We  would,  by  no  means,  enjoin  any  false 
coloring  or  even  deceptive  silence  of  our  real 
sentiments.  There  are  times  which  come  to 
every  man  and  woman  when  to  be  silent  or 
{ambiguous  is  to  be  a  traitor  to  principle.  An 
'honorable  man  shrinks  not  from  upholding, 

at  all  propar  seasons,  his  convictions  of  truth 
tiand  duty,  hesitates  not  to  defend  the  absent 
a  from  unjust  accusations,  and  fears  not  to  ea- 
st pouse  the  cause  ot  justice  when  it  is  unpop- 
ular. But  the  courage  which  does  this  bravely 
4and  manfully  when  called  upon  is  far  differ- 
'  lent  from  the  carping  spirit  that  loves  to  debate 

and  wrangle,  to  criticise  and  find  fault,  to 

emphasize  differences  rather  than  to  cherish 

sympathies. 

any  such  means  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  loses  its 
power  and  influence.    In  order  to  reveal  to 
frlanother  what  is  in  our  mind  and  heart,  to 
a  impress  him  with  our  own  convictions,  or 
d  inspire  him  with  our  own  emotions,  the  first 


small,  the  members  are  united  in  the  main 
objects  in  the  reform  to  be  instituted,  the  im- 
provements to  be  established,  the  evil  to  be 
abolished,  the  rights  to  ba  enforced — it  is  only 
when  they  come  to  discus  measures  and  can- 
vass modes  of  operation  that  differences  of 
opinion  arise.  Just  as  in  the  features  and 
form,  the  points  of  general  resemblance  are 
far  more  numerous  and  more  importaut  than 
those  of  variation,  so,  in  the  thoughts  and 
characters,  the  points  of  sympathy  far  out- 
number and  outweigh  those  of  antagonism. 
Both  are  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
but  only  by  welcoming  and  cherishing  the 
former  can  we  secure  for  the  latter  that  per- 
fect freedom  which  individuality  demands. 
— Public  Ledger. 

True  peace  is  the  possession  of  the  favor 
of  God.  Whatever  draws  us  near  to  Him 
cannot  be  real  adversity,  and  whatever  en- 
tices us  from  Him  deserves  not  the  name  of 
prosperity.  Some  things  are  intended  as  life- 
long sorrows  and  trials.  We  need  another 
existence  to  explain  this.  That  is  a  blessed 
Truth  is  never  promulgated  by  I  faith  which  feels  there  cannot  bs  clouds  al- 
ways, but  knows  that  joy  cometh  in  the  morn- 
ing. 


ANTS  RECOGNIZING  THEIR  RELATION-. 

Huber,  the  younger,  one  day,  took  an  ant's 
and  most  important  thing  is  to  put  ourselves '  nest  to  populate  one  of  those  gla^s  contriv- 
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mJinto  sympathy  with  him.~  We  must  look  atjances  which  he  used  for  making  nil  observe 
the  matter  from  his  standpoint,  and  learn  to  j  tions,  and  which  consisted  of  a  sort  of  glass 

He  set  at  liberty 
ves 

at  the  foot  of  a  neighboring  chestuut-tree. 
The  rest  were  kept  during  four  months  in  the 
apparatus,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time  Huber 
moved  the  whole  into  the  garden,  and  a  few 
ants  managed  to  escape.  Having  met  their 
old  companions,  who  still  lived  at  the  fool  »»f 


en 


peak  in  a  language  which  he  will  understand.  1  bell  placed  over  the  nest.    He  set  at  libe 
The  various   conditions  of  life,   phases  of' one  part  of  the  ants,  which  fixed  themeel 
thought,  states  of  feeling  and  forms  of  char-'  - 
fincter  have  each  a  language  of  its  own,  which 
\ne  must  learn  if  we  would  approach  them 
luccessfully.    To  do  this,  it  is  essential  to  find 
pomt  the  many  points  of  sympathy,  and  to 
emphasize  them,  thus  establishing  confidence 

and  good  feeling,  and  paving  the  way  for  fu-  the  chestnut-tree,  they  recogoiz  d  them.  I  >j 
ntjure  efforts.    Whoever  neglects  this  need  ex- 1  were  seen  in  fact,  all  of  them,  to  gesticulate, 
>3ct  no  success  in  implanting  his  own  views  to  caress  each  other  mutually  with  their  an- 
f  truth  and  duty,  however  true  or  valuable  tenme,  to  take  each  other  by  the  mandibles, 

as  if  to  embrace  in  token  of  joy,  and  they 


its, 


hey  may  be. 

All  social  intercourse  would  be  greatly  then  re-entered  together  the  neat  a!  th- 
urified and  sweetened  if  this  habitof  empha-  0f  the  chestnut  tree.    Very  Boon  thej 

-  .  ,.A  ii.ll  T7^  iU«  •   1    x  _    1„„1-  I 


t(iztng  differences  were  abolished.  For  the 
oints  of  agreement  are  not  only  more  numer- 
us  than  tho*e  of  difference,  but  they  are 
enerally  more  vital  and  significant.  It  is 
sually  the  minor  affairs  of  life  upon  which 
eople  disagree— the  means  rather  than  the 
uds.  In  questions  of  duty,  for  example,  we 
11  accord  in  reverencing  justice,  purity  and 
.cnfliercy  ;  our  differences  lie  in  the  definitions 
m  these  virtues,  or  in  the  methods  of  prac- 
c'tng  them.  In  politics,  all  parties  share 
ike  in  desiring  their  country's  welfare— it 
in  the  mean3  of  securing  it  that  they  differ. 
)  in  associations  of  all  kind?,  both  large  and 


in  a  crowd  to  look  for  the  other  anU  under 
the  bell,  and  in  a  few  hours  our  observer's 
apparatus  was  completely  evacuated  by  i:» 
prisoners. — Home  and  School. 

Concerning  "hollering"  in  meeting,  Aunt 
Judy,  an  old  colored  woman,  said  to  one  of 
her  sisters :  "  Tain't  de  true  grace,  honey ; 
tain't  de  true  glory.  You  hollers  too  loud. 
When  you  gits  de  iove  in  your  heart  and  de 
lamb  in  your  bosom,  you'll  feel  as  ef  you  was 
in  dat  stable  in  BethMem,  and  de  blessed 
Virgin  had  lent  you  de  sleepin'  baby  to  hold." 
— Delaware  county  Republican. 
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EXTKACTS. 

The  acceptance  of  the  idea  that  preaching 
alone  constituted  public  worship — an  opinion 
very  largely  "  prevalent  among  people  nowa- 
days," or  allowing  children  to  become  flippant 
critics  should  be  carefully  guarded  against. 

"  It  is  no  small  blessing  for  the  mind  to  be 
brought  into  accordance  with  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  are  placed,  and  to  be  able 
to  enjoy,  with  thankfulness,  the  very  many 
privileges  left." 

Great  minds,  like  heaven,  are  pleased  in 
doing  good,  though  the  ungrateful  subjects  of 
their  favors  are  barren  in  return. 

The  world  will  judge  more  or  less  after  all 
by  practical  results,  and  call  that  religion  the 
best  under  which  the  virtues  and  graces  of 
character  bloom  the  sweetest  and  ripen  the 
fairest. 

True  glory  consists  in  doing  what  deserves 
to  be  written,  in  writing  what  deserves  to  be 
read,  and  in  so  living  as  to  make  the  world 
happier  and  better  for  our  living  in  it. 


NOTICES 


ILLINOIS  YEARLY  MEETING 


Will  be  held  at  Clear  Creek,  Putnam  county,  111., 
on  Second-day,  Ninth  month  J  3th;  meeting  of  Min- 
isters and  Elders  on  Seventh-day  preceding,  both  at 
10  A.  M. 

This  place  is  about  115  miles  southwest  of  Chi- 
cago, 10  miles  southeast  of  Hennepin,  the  county 
seat,  and  3  miles  northwest  of  Magnolia. 

To  reach  it  from  Chicago,  take  the  Chicago  and 
Rock  Island  R.  R.  to  La  Salle,  or  the  Burlington  and 
Quincy  R.  R.  to  Mendota,  thence  by  the  Illinois 
Central  (south)  to  Lostant,  which  is  6  or  8  miles 
easterly  from  Abel  Mills,  whose  P.  0.  is  Mt.  Palatine, 
Putnam  county,  111.  From  Indianapolis  take  the 
Bloomington  and  Western  R.  R.  to  Bloomington, 
then  the  Illinois  Central  (north)  to  Lostant. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

Eighth  mo.  15th,   Haverford,  Pa.,  3  P.  M 
"       «     "       Whitemarsh,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
"       "      "       Bridgeport,  N.  J.,  3  P.  M. 
«       «      »       Roaring  Creek,  Pa.,  10  A.  M. 
"       "     "       Catawissa,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
"       "   22d,     Cape  May,  N.  J.,  3  P.  M. 
«       "     "       Ceutredale,  Iowa,  3  P.  M. 
Ninth  mo.    5th,   Constantia,  N.  Y. 
"      "       "      ReadiDg.  Pa  ,  2  P.  M. 
"       "       "     Abingion,  Pa  ,  3  P.  M. 
"       "       "      Chester,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
In  Western  Quarter,  Circular  Meetings  will  be 
held  at  Centre,  Del.,  Ninth  month  12th,  at  3  P.  M.  ; 
West  Grove,  Tenth  month,  10th,  at  3  P.  M. 


Persons  in  Philadelphia  wishing  to  attend, Cir- 
«ular  Meeting  at  Whitemarsh  on  15th  inst.  can  take 
cars  at  depot  Berks  and  American  streets,  2  o'clock 
P.  M.,  for  Fort  Washington,  near  the  meeting-house, 
and  return  at  6.23  and  8  o'clock  P.  M. 


ITEMS. 

The  Swedish  Arctic  Expedi  ion  was  to  have  sailed 
in  June  for  Nova  Zembla.  It  will  first  study  the 
botany,  zoology,  and  ethnology  of  the  south  of  the 
island,  and  then  advance  along  the  west  coast  to 
the  northernmost  point.  Thence  it  will  advance  to 
the  northeast  to  explore  this  unknown  part  of  the 
Polar  Sea.  It  then  goee  south  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Obi  and  the  Yenisei.  Here  the  explorers  will  quit 
the  ship  and  go  up  the  river  in  boats,  returning 
home  afterward  by  land.  Prof.  Nordenskiola  com- 
mands the  expedition.  A  wealthy  merchant,  Os- 
kan  Dickson,  bears  all  the  expense.— Popular  Science 
Monthly. 

Professor  TJhler,  of  the  Peabody  Institute,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Maryland  Academy  of  Sciences,  will 
iu  a  few  days  join  the  Hayden  Geological  Surveying 
Expedition  in  Colorado,  in  the  service  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Professor  Uhler  will  be  with  the  party 
about  three  weeks,  and  expects  to  be  very  busy  col- 
lecting valuable  specimens  of  molluscs,  Crustacea, 
and  oiher  products  of  that  region.  The  object  of 
the  government  expedition  is  to  make  a  complete 
scientific  survey  of  Colorado,  obtain  the  exact  height 
of  its  mountains,  some  of  which  are  over  fourteen 
thousand  feet  high,  to  prepare  maps,  &c. — Exchange 
paper. 

There  are  sixteen  schools  for  colored  pupils  in 
Augusta,  Ga.,  and  the  authorities  recommend  that 
the  entire  control  of  the  education  of  these  chil- 
dren be  transferred  to  a  Board  composed  of  free- 
holders and  a  "Commissioner  of  their  own  race,  and 
that  the  fund  obtained  from  the  taxation  of  their 
property  and  polls  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  euch 
Board.    It  is  stated  that  the  colored  teachers  have 
succeeded  to  an  extent  beyond  the  expectations  o 
the  most   sanguine.  '  Confining   their  attention! 
strictly  to  their  duties,  they  have,  by  precept  anc 
example,  striven  to  impress  upon  the  people  of  thei 
race  the  importance  and  necessity  of  industry,  mo 
rality,  order  and  obedience  to  law.    They  have  Si 
conducted  their  schools  as  to  merit  from  the  law 
giving  power  a  recognition  of  the  capacity  of  thei 
race  tor  self-management. — Del.  Co.  Republican 

Progress  op  Fish  Culture  — Professor  Baird,  out 
accomplished  and  successful  American  Fish  Com! 
mis-iioner,  has  shipped  to  Germany  400,0(0  shai 
eggs  in  return  for  250,000  salmon  eggs,  sent  througf 
the  courtesy  of  the  German  Government  to  tbJ 
American  Fish  Commission  in  1873.    The  eggs  ai 
sent  on  flannel  trays  kept  moist  by  dripping  wate: 
and,  as  they  are  expected  to  hatch  out  on  the  voj 
age,  two  men  have  been  sent  out  with  the  eggs  i 
transfer  the  eggs  for  hatching  to  water  in  patet 
cans.    The  young  fish  are  to  be  taken  to  the  riv< 
Weser.    Professor  baird  received  last,  week  froi 
Germany  a  number  of  live  fi  h,  which  are  to  be  p« 
in  ponds  furnished  by  the  city  of  Baltimore.  A 
effort  is  to  be  made  with  these  fish  to  domestica 
the  German  carp,  a  fine  flavored  and  prolific  fis'1 
which  will  live  in  warm,  still  water.    When  or 
contemplates  the  wonderful  success  thathasattendf 
the  efforts  of  the  Government  and  of  private  pe 
sons  to  promote  the  propagation  and  cultivation 
food  fishes,  and  the  immense  amount  of  good  a 
ready  accomplished,  it  is  but  Utile  short  of  marvc 
lous  that  the  means  to  so  great  an  increase  of  o 
national  wealth  in  food  were  so  long  neglecie 
The  success  of  fish  culture  has  demonstrated  th 
in  this  one  respect,  at  least,  the  artificial  ways 
man  are  more  certain  than  the  ordinary  ways 
nature. — Public  Ledger. 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF 
WILLIAM  DORSEY. 
(Continued  from  page  387.) 

"  Eleventh  month  28th. — Have  attended  Bal- 
timore Yearly  Meeting,  which  was  very  large  ; 
abundance  of  ministry ;  the  public  meetings 
mostly  of  a  harmonious  character.  I  trust 
that  the  testimonies  we  hold  so  dear  were  well 
sustained.  I  had  sweet  fellowship  with  many 
dear  friends,  and  have  cause  for  gratitude  to 
my  Heavenly  Father  for  the  blessing  of  His 
preservation.  Some  of  the  loved  ones  have 
passed  from  this  life ;  others,  venerable  in  age 
and  shining  lights,  adorning  their  faith  with 
the  innocency  of  the  little  child,  are  awaiting 
an  entrance  into  the  eternal  kingdom.  Surely 
the  mantles  of  these  will  rest  upon  some  who 
are  desirous  of  emulating  their  example. 

"  Our  convention  upon  Indian  affairs  was 
interesting.  A  lengthy  report  was  received 
from  our  valuable  Superintendent  Barclay 
White,  containing  recommendations  which 
received  our  approval.  To  execute  these  in 
connection  with  the  Government,  our  Execu- 
tive Committee  was  enlarged,  and  directed  to 
give  the  necessary  care  demanded  by  their 
importance,  as  a  means  of  promoting  more 
effectually  the  civilization  of  the  Indians. 
When  we  have  had  sufficient  means  to  carry 
:>n  the  work,  great  improvement  in  their  con- 
iition  has  been  manifest. 

"  First  month,  1874.— The  end  of  the  year 
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brings  many  cares.  I  have  not  spent  an  idle 
year ;  and  I  know  that  the  desire  to  serve  my 
Master  has  been  with  me,  amid  my  many  en- 
gagements and  in  my  conflicts  with  infirm- 
ities. 'Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,  nearer  to 
Thee  !'  Oh,  may  this  not  only  be  the  thought 
of  my  heart,  and  the  words  of  my  lips,  but 
may  it  be  my  real  experience  while  in  thii 
life!  Again,  this  New  Year,  may  I  rightly 
pray  for  Thy  continued  direction  :  Keep 
those  dear  to  my  heart  in  the  path  of  loving 
obedience  to  Thy  commands.  And  enable 
me  by  precept  and  example  to  lead  them  to 
the  fold  of  Christ,  where,  safe  from  the  evils 
of  this  world,  we  may  all  find  shelter  beneath 
Thy  protecting  power. 

"First  monthlZth,  1874  —Started  for  Wash- 
ington with  my  friend  John  Saunders  to  at- 
tend, by  invitation,  the  annual  conference 
with  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners.  It 
was  an  interesting  meeting.  Found  our 
friends  S.  M.  Janney,  B.  R.  Roberts  and  R. 
T.  Bentley,  who,  with  ourselves,  represented 
our  portion  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Many 
other  members  of  various  Christian  sects 
were  present ;  also  Cherokee  and  Creek  In- 
dians. There  was  considerable  talking,  but 
very  little  done.  Our  resolution  was  adopted, 
approving,  as  a  success  thus  far,  the  Peace 
Policy  ot  the  administration  as  inaugurated 
by  President  Grant. 

"  I  gathered  from  what  was  said  by  the 
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representatives  of  the  various  missionary  so- 
cieties, that  the  first  step  towards  civilizing 
the  Indians  was  to  teach  them  the  arts  of 
civilized  life  and  the  English  language,  break 
up  the  hunt  and  have  means  enough  to  build 
them  houses ;  clothe  them  in  the  garments  of 
civilized  life ;  fence  in  farms,  and  enable 
them  to  support  themselves.  When  you  show 
what  you  mean  to  do,  they  will  believe  you  ; 
and  surely  after  the  deceptions  that  have 
been  practised,  they  have  a  right  to  doubt 
the  white  man's  promises  until  they  see  their 
fulfillment.  We  had  pleasant  inverviews 
with  Sec.  Delano  and  Commissioner  Smith. 
They  cheerfully  offer  us  every  facility  in  their 
power  to  carry  on  the  work  in  the  Northern 
Superintendency. 

"  Passed  from  this  life  on  the  morning  of 
the  12th  inst.,  Margaret  Kaufeldt,  a  purified 
spirit,  redeemed  from  the  world  through  Di- 
vine grace.  From  early  life  she  was  an  ex- 
ample of  Christian  endurance.  When  very 
young  she  was  afflicted  with  a  disease  which 
left  her  so  crippled  in  hands  and  feet  that  she 
was  entirely  deprived  of  their  use. 

"  Unwilling  to  become  a  burden  to  her 
friends,  she  was  cenveyed  to  the  German  town 
Poor  House,  where  she  remained  twenty  years. 
There  she  was  surrounded  by  some  of  the 
elements  of  human  passion  and  infirmity, 
manifested  by  many  of  those  who  become  in- 
mates in  such  institutions.  All  her  powers 
were  devoted  to  allaying  the  quarrels  and 
dissensions  that  arose  among  them.  When 
the  Lutherans  established  an  Orphans'  Home 
in  Germantown,  they  provided  a  room  for 
Margaret.  Here  she  found  a  refuge.  She 
told  me  she  had  never  told  her  sorrows  to 
any  but  her  Lord.  He  had  at  length  brought 
her  out  of  a  home  of  toil  to  one  of  rest.  Here 
she  found  a  refuge  of  peace  without,  as  well 
as  within,  and  she  gave  thanks  to  Him  to 
whom  she  owed  all  that  she  was  and  all  that 
was  bestowed  upon  her.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  spend  many  happy  moments  in 
her  heavenly  society.  I  never  heard  a  com- 
plaint from  her  lips,  and  was  always  met  with 
the  same  serene  countenance  and  bright 
smile.  She  has  gone,  dear  sainted  spirit,  to 
dwell  forever  with  Him  she  so  loved  and  fol- 
lowed upon  earth — gone  to  the  rest  for  the 
people  of  God,  where  there  are  no  trials  and 
conflicts,  sorrows  and  tears,  the  hand  of  a 
dear  and  loving  Father  wiping  them  all  away. 
Some  were  so  confident  of  the  power  of  her 
prayers  that  they  were  frequently  asked  for 
in  seasons  of  suffering  or  affliction. 

"Second  month — At  Monthly  Meeting  this 
morning  my  mind  was  much  impressed  with 
the  subject  of  Christian  ministry,  but  I  re- 
mained silent  from  a  desire  not  to  venture  on 
an  expression  of  my  own  thoughts  unbidden. 


I  had  been  reading  the  "  Rise  and  Progress 
of  Friends,"  by  William  Penn,  and  was  led 
to  contrast  the  ministry  of  which  he  speaks 
with  that  of  the  present  day.  It  was  com- 
forting to  my  mind  to  know  that  there  was  a 
time  when  a  true  servant  of  the  Lord  might 
preach  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified  with- 
out being  subjected  to  the  charge  of  ortho- 
doxy in  its  obnoxious  meaning. 

"  The  name  of  Jesus  was  in  that  day  loudly 
professed  by  a  corrupt  hierarchy,  and,  '  like 
priest,  like  people,'  many  of  their  followers 
were  no  better.  Professing  Christ,  they  de- 
spised and  rejected  His  spirit.  Friends,  how 
ever,  did  not  hesitate  to  exalt  that  glorious 
name  for  fear  of  being  associated  in  the  minds 
of  their  hearers  with  those  who  held  it  only 
in  the  outward,  mingled  with  the  false  theo 
ries  and  dogmas  of  religion  in  that  day. 
They  all  the  more  proclaimed  it  as  the  only 
true  foundation,  proving  their  own  claim  to 
it  by  the  devotion  of  their  lives  to  the  law  of 
the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  which,  inim 
those  who  obey  it,  sets  free  from  the  law  of 
sin  and  death.  No  fear  of  man  could  drive 
them  from  this  eternal  Rock  of  Ages. 

"  They  withstood  with  calm  resignation  alii 
the  storms  and  tempests  of  passion  which  the 
truth  they  proclaimed  roused  to  madness  in 
their  adversaries,  whilst  they  showed  thenar 
how  inconsistent  their  lives  were  with  the 
life  of  Him  whom  they  called  Lord.  I  be 
lieve,  before  our  Zion  shall  shine  in  its  beauty, 
the  day  must  come  when  Jesus  Christ  and 
Him  crucified  will  be  preached  in  the  powei 
and  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  when  ih% 
people  will  be  led  away  from  the  dry  husks 
of  a  fanciful  philosophy  to  seek  Him  alone 
who  can  give  them  rest. 

"I  mean  not  to  allude  to  a  dependence  it 
upon  any  new  belief  of  a  historical  fact  a» 
the  means  of  salvation,  but  dependence  upor;  ^ 
the  deep,  significant  knowledge  of  the  powe: 
of  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  the  soul,  working 
there  in  the  lowliness,  the  purity,  the  holiness 
of  His  sinless  life,  redeeming  from  the  love 
of  the  world  and  the  power  of  the  world,  anc 
building  us  up  in  that  all-sufficient  faitlj  brot 
which  sustains  us  as  it  did  Him,  if  we  drinljger] 
of  His  cup  and  endure  His  baptism.  As  H<  «] 
overcame  temptation,  endured  suffering,  ami  if  y, 
always  did  those  things  which  pleased  Hu  y 
Father,  He  was  ministered  unto  by  the  angel  i  ^ 
of  God,  so  we  are  succored  by  Him,  if  wei  im 
according  to  the  measure  of  grace  vouchsafed;  L 
,  endure  and  overcome.  ^  m 

The  sacrifice  of  Christ  has  a  deep  spirilj  \^ 
ual  significance,  not  in  the  outward  shedding 
of  blood  as  an  oblation  to  God,  but  in  the  oh  mjee 
dience,  the  suffering,  the  utter  abnegation  c ;  ^ 
self,  as  culminating  in  His  agony  in  the  ga;!^. 
den  of  Gethsemane,  yielding  the  submissio  ^ 
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due  to  the  Divine  Power  which  sustained 
Him  under  the  affliction  of  the  wrong,  the 
cruelty,  the  outrage  of  a  heartless,  wicked 
people,  the  crown  of  thorns,  the  purple  robe, 
being  spit  upon,  mocked,  scourged,  and 
nailed  to  the  cross,  sealing  with  His  death 
the  testimony  to  the  truth  which  He  was  born 
to  bear  witness  unto. 

"  Truly  the  sacrifice  was  in  the  spirit  of  the 
offering.  Art  thou  willing,  fellow-professor 
of  the  name  of  Christ,  to  be  made  subject  to 
that  Almighty  Power  which  will  enable  thee 
to  drink  of  His  cup  and  endure  His  bap- 
tism ? 

Second  month  24r7&. — Attended  the  funeral 
of  a  member  of  our  Society.  He  was  a  de- 
scendant of  one  of  our  early  Friends  who 
3ettled  about  Merion,  near  Philadelphia. 
For  years  he  had  been  a  sufferer  from  some 
spinal  affection,  and  was  fully  resigned  to  the 
change.  At  his  request  a  chapter  from  St. 
f  John's  gospel  was  read  before  the  body  wa3 
removed. 

I  felt  it  right  to  call  the  large  assemblage 
of  people  present,  composed  of  various  de- 
nominations, to  the  great  truth  that  member- 
ship of  religious  sects  and  a  profession  of  the 
name  of  Christ  does  not  constitute  them 
Christians  or  followers  of  Christ  according  to 
His  own  avowed  conditions,  upon  which  alone 
He  would  recognize  them  as  His  disciples, 
viz.,  a  life  of  devotion  to  His  commands — a 
belief  and  profession  that  lead  us  now  to 
iserve  Him  in  spirit,  showing  we  are  branches 
eribiding  in  Him,  the  true  Vine,  by  the  abun- 
dant fruits  which  true  faith  grows,  thus  glo- 
b  -ifying  the  great  Husbandman. 

"I  felt  the  testimony  to  be  a  close  and 
learching  one,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe 
t  was  so  accepted  by  others.  If  Christ  reigns 
a^rithin  us,  then  do  we  become  sanctified  and 
•edeemed  from  all  prejudices,  bigotry  and 
ntolerance.    Hatred  and  strife  cannot  dwell 
n  the  heart  of  a  Christian.  However  tempted 
le  may  be,  the  power  to  overcome  will  enable 
lim  to  say,  '  Get  thee  behind  me  ! '  The  great 
.nd  incertainty  of  life  was  also  dwelt  upon.  Our 
ith  >rother  had  lingered  long,  whilst  the  messen- 
ger might  come  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

"  I  have  since  learned  that  upon  the  return 
i  the  funeral  a  lady,  conversing  with  her 
amily  upon  the  subject  of  the  discourse  at 
?el|ihe  house,  after  replying  affirmatively  to  some 
emarks  of  her  niece,  who  stated  that  her 
irejudice  long  felt  against  our  Friends  had 
♦een  that  morning  entirely  wiped  away,  sud- 
lenly  dropped  her  head  upon  her  breast  and 
ireathed  her  last!     A  solemn  admonition, 
otefindeed,  to  be  ever  watchful  unto  prayer ;  al- 
ways ready  for  the  call !    Peaceful,  indeed, 
0  the  prepared  soul  is  such  an  end  !  Deeply 
ioi  rying  to  the  survivors !  but  the  dear  Lord's 


hand  heals  the  wound,  and  the  oil  and  wine 
restore  when  the  rod  of  affliction  has  fallen. 

(To  be  continue. I.) 
For  FrienoV  Intelligencer. 

a  day's  ezpebiehob. 

"  Enter  into  My  vineyard."  It  was  one  of 
Anna  Gordon's  days  of  "  heavy  musings." 
She  desired  above  everything  else  to  be  in  the 
Master's  service.  She  yearned  for  association 
with  the  children  of  His  household. 

There  were  so  many  good  works  going  on 
in  the  world,  and  the  workers  were  having 
their  reward.  They  were  cheered  with  the 
results  of  their  labor,  and  were  happy  in  the 
sympathy  and  companionship  of  one  another. 
They  did  not  feel  that  they  were  working  for 
an  "  austere  master."  Their  14  penny  a  day  " 
was  such  joy  and  peace  when  they  were  faith- 
ful. Yet  in  all  these  noble  charities  these 
self-denying,  disinterested  labors  she  took  no 
part.  She  was  in  the  habit  of  "  speech  to- 
ward God,"  and  her  musings  were  often  com- 
munings. This  day  as  she  sat  quietly  alone 
in  her  chamber,  she  "  talked"  with  her  best 
Friend  something  after  this  manner: 

"  Dear  Father,  Thou  knowest  that  the  de- 
sire of  my  heart  is  toward  Thee.  The  world 
and  its  pleasures  do  not  satisfy  me.  Literature 
and  art  are  grand  and  beautiful,  but  th.  i  r 
pursuit  has  failed  to  satisfy  my  heart.  Thou 
knowest  how  my  hands  are  tied  :  with  ■  del- 
icate husband,  straining  every  nerve  to  pro- 
vide forthe  wants  of  our  home — with  children, 
who  require  many  and  various  ministrations — 
with  an  afflicted  child,  who  requires  my  al- 
most constant  care — with  small  means  and 
need  of  close  economy  and  overtaxing  per- 
sonal labor,  what  can  I  do  to  further  Thy 
work  and  advance  Thy  banner?  When  I  go 
out  upon  the  street  I  witness  so  much  misery 
and  want,  and  wickedness,  and  realize  so  fully 
the  unhappy  conditions  of  so  many  homes  and 
hearts,  that  I  am  overwhelmed  with  a  sense 
of  it.  and  yet  so  powerless. 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  be  seen  or  known 
among  men;  but  I  long,  with  an  unutterable 
longing,  to  do  something  toward  lifting  this 
great  burden  of  hearts." 

Quietly  the  Spirit  responded  : 

"Thine  own  sphere,  though  humble,  first  to 
fill.  Be  a  faithful,  loving  wife,  a  patient, 
prayerful  mother,  teaching  the  true  way  by 
precept  and  example,  and  many  little  open- 
ings will  present  wherein  thou  mayest  labor, 
remembering,  dear  child,  that  faithfulness  in 
small  things  hath  a  promise." 

So  with  this  talk  with  the  Comforter,  she 
arose  and  went  with  renewed  strength  to  her 
work.  Everything  was  a  pleasure.  She  was 
in  His  keeping  and  direction.  She  had  many 
blessings,  chief  of  which  were  the  company  of 
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her  unseen  Friend  and  the  love  of  husband 
and  children.  While  she  had  these  she  could 
"  bear  toil  and  endure  affliction." 

She  went  down  to  her  kitchen  to  assist  her 
one  domestic,  who  was  not  equal  to  the  whole 
work  of  that  department.  She  found  her  at 
her  wash-tub,  looking  sad,  though  quiet  and 
uncomplaining.  Inquiring  kindly  after  her 
sister,  who  was  a  widow  with  two  little  chil- 
dren, and  in  poor  health,  the  inquiries  brought 
out  the  fact  that  she  was  a  great  sufferer  and 
needed  medical  care,  being  no  longer  able  to 
work. 

Anna  suggested  that  she  go  to  one  of  the 
"  homes  "  provided  for  those  who  were  in  such 
need.  Catharine  thought  her  sister  would 
gladly  avail  herself  of  such  a  privilege  for  a 
short  time,  until  sufficiently  recovered  to  pro- 
vide for  herself  and  children  again.  She  had 
always  been  independent,  but  she  was  a 
stranger  and  did  not  know  where  to  go. 
Knowing  the  matron  of  one  of  the  "  homes," 
Anna  promised  to  speak  a  favorable  word  for 
the  invalid  sister.  Catherine  felt  grateful  for 
the  interest  taken,  and  so  one  burden  for  the 
time  was  lifted. 

While  Anna  was  engaged  in  drying  her 
dishes  the  door-bell  rang,  and  she  went  to 
the  parlor  to  find  a  "  book-agent."  She  listened 
patiently  to  his  conversation,  which  revealed 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  reformed  drunkard, 
trying  to  get  upon  his  feet  again  in  every 
sense,  and  this  business  seemed  the  only  one 
open  to  him.  Something,  perhaps  it  was  her 
sympathizing  face,  drew  him  out  to  speak  of 
his  sad  experience  and  his  efforts  to  over 
come.  She  spoke  such  words  of  cheer  and 
encouragement  as  were  in  her  heart.  As  he 
left  her  door  he  was  followed  by  an  earnest 
prayer  that  he  might  be  strengthened  to  hold 
out  faithful  to  the  end. 

She  had  returned  to  her  work  but  a  little 
while  when  the  basement-bell  rang,  and  p)or 
Mary  Cline,  a  widow,  came  in  to  tell  how 
"troubled"  she  had  been.  Her  baby  had 
died  with  measles  a  few  months  ago  :  such  a 
"  purty  little  girl  as  she  was  ;  and  me  only 
girl."  Since  tben  she  had  been  unable  to 
work  on  account  of  dropsy.  She  had  an  old 
father  and  four  sons.  The  eldest,  a  "  nice 
lad  "  of  thirteen  years,  had  been  sick ;  she 
had  just  been  with  him  to  the  "  free  dispen- 
sary." The  doctors  said  he  had  heart  disease, 
and  he  was  not  fit  to  work.  The  next  son 
tried  to  sell  papers,  but  he  was  not  "  smart." 
"  If  a  gentleman  gave  him  a  quarter,  he 
couldn't  make  change.  But  afther  all,  I've 
no  right  to  complain,  the  relief  society  helps 
me  some,  and  the  ladies  I've  worked  for  and 
the  neighbors  have  been  very  kind  to  me." 
She  asked  for  nothing,  but  there  was  a  bun- 
dle in  the  attic  that  had  been  laid  by  for 


Mary.     She  had  felt  certain  of  sympathy  - 
also,  and  had  come  to  seek  a  few  comforting 
words. 

In  the  afternoon  duty  called  Anna  out,  anc 
while  sitting  in  the  street-car  a  man  came  ir 
and  sat  down  beside  her.    His  breath  smellex 
so  strongly  of  liquor  that  she  involuntarily 
moved  a  little  away  from  him.    Upon  look 
ing  up  in  his  face  she  could  scarcely  repress 
moan  of  anguish.    He  had  an  unusually  fin 
head  and  face,  and   was  apparently  aboujan 
thirty  years  of  age ;  evidently  a  man  of  tal  ist 
ent  and  ability,  and  was  well  dressed.  Hi 
eyes  were  blood  shot,  and  a  burning  rednes) 
suffused  his  face  and  neck.    His  lips  wer  | 
slightly  apart.    He  sat  quietly,  partiall 
stupified  by  the  liquor,  yet  evidently  resistinj 
its  effects  with  a  strong  will.    He  was  not  yeifre 
a  "  drunkard,"  but  he  is  fast  becoming  oneik: 
He  was  so  handsome,  and  perhaps  at  thi  CR 
moment  the  object  of  a  doting  mother's,  a  fom  rig 
wife's  and,  perhaps,  innocent  children's  lov«  k 
and  hopes  !     Oh,  how  could  he  disappoin  ecc 
them !  oil 

Anna  longed  to  do  or  say  something  tha  | 
would  influence  him  to  change  his  course,  er  ore 
it  was  too  late.  But  what  could  she  say  the 
He  was  a  stranger.  He  knew  it  all ;  it  wa  tei 
an  old  story.  But  he  did  not  expect  to  be]  ch 
come  a  drunkard.  Ah  !  no  man  ever  intendei  a 
that.  So  she  silently  prayed-  that  his  eye  in 
might  be  opened,  and  he  brought  back  frot  on. 
the  destruction  that  seemed  awaiting  hin]  per 
Often  afterwards  his  face  came  before  her,  an  hi 
was  always  accompanied  with  the  petitioij  md 
"  O  Father,  save  him  !"  Ila< 

So  when  the  evening  came,  and  Anna  Go  far 
don's  family  gathered  home  around  the  tablj  §i 
she  rejoiced  in  the  privilege  of  ministering  <  hi 
her  own  beloved,  while  she  felt  that  no  wal  :ati 
need  confine  her  sympathies  and  her  prayerij  m 
The  work,  though  small,  only  an  atom  con:;  jf  ( 
pared  to  the  much  that  others  could  do,  w*  m 
coming  to  her  hand,  and  she  could  not  gro  ing 
narrow  or  selfish.  She  had  already  entere  j£ 
into  His  vineyard.  H.  m 

ri 

ike 


"  CHRISTIAN  UNION. 

Below  we  give  an  essay  on  this  subjec 
which  we  clip  from  the  first  number  of 
small  sheet,  called  "Union  in  Christ,"  which 
is  proposed  to  issue  as  an  entirely  unsectaris 
religious  paper. 

While  its  contributors  manifest  the  Chr; 
tian  spirit  that  permeates  this  essay,  we  c£  jjij 
cordially  wish  them  success  in  their  missie 
of  unity.  Creeds  and  ceremonials  are,  aft 
all,  only  the  shelter  in  which  lies  the  kernel 
Divine  love.    Once  broken,  the  whole  bo( 
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gpay  be  fed  from  and  grow  together  in  that 
nity  of  spirit,  which  is  the  bond  of  peace  and, 
e  may  add,  of  Christian  fellowship. — Eds. 


CHRISTIAN  UNION. 


BY  J.  J.  KEYES. 


k 

The  signs  of  the  present  time  point  unmis- 
otaakably  to  a  closer  and  more  manifest  union 
upimong  the  followers  of  Christ  than  has  ex 
sted  hitherto.    Fundamentally,  they  have 
lifever  been  one.    Deep  down  in  their  hearts. 
Ire-hen  truly  inspired  by  the  love  and  Spirit  of 
ipod,  they  have,  in  every  age,  had  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  Divine  fellowship.    But,  from 
Djjsrarious  causes,  that  consciousness  has  been 
fe  frequently  dimmed  and  blunted.    One  cause 
Hpas  been  the  various  attempts  to  organize  the 
\i\\Church  of  Christ.    Men  supposed,  whether 
neigh tly  or  not  we  do  not  now  stop  to  consider, 
ivilihat  the  oneness  for  which  Christ  prayed  was 
inbcclesiastical  and  external.    There  should  be 
pnly  one  visible  church,  they  said,  with  its 
ha  rituals,  officers,  laws  and  head.    A  visible, 
er  organized  unity,  it  was  thought,  should  follow 
it  '.he  oneness  of  Christian  believers.    The  at- 
tempt to  organize  this  unity  resulted  in  the 
bemurch  of  Rome.    And  this  church,  in  her 
exaltation  of  the  ritual  above  the  spiritual, 
n  her  compulsion  of  external  and  organic 
oimity,  in  her  assumption  and  exercise  of  tem- 
poral power,  in  her  ruthless  persecution  of 
sniihose  Christians  who  denied  her  pretensions 
oiiind  would  not  accept  her  authority,  failed  to 
llustrate  the  "  unity  of  the  Spirit,"  the  in- 
ivard,  loving  oneness  of  Christian  hearts. 
I  Succeeding  the  Reformation,  under  Luther, 
'wingle  and  Calvin,  came  the  rapid  multipli- 
all  ation  of  sects,  each  sect  being  an  attempted 
eri  xternalization,  by  its  founder,  of  the  Church 
on  if  Christ.    They,  in  turn,  tried  to  grasp  the 
waieins  of  temporal  power  ;  and,  though  assert- 
ing the  doctrine  of  religious  liberty,  the  sects 
egan  to  persecute  each  other.    Each  sect, 
no  wing  itself  to  be  the  true  church,  felt  it- 
elf  entitled  to  liberty ;  but,  knowing  equally 
fell  that  every  other  sect  was  not  the  true 
hurch  and,  therefore,  had  no  business  to 
xist,  felt  itself  authorized  and  required  to 
ppose,  proscribe  and,  if  possible,  punish  all 
eretical  and  schismatic  pretenders  ! 
This  spirit  of  intense  sectarianism  continued 
trough  a  period  of  three  hundred  years,  and 
iras  a  most  formidable  bar  to  Christian  union, 
rhetber  external  or  spiritual.     The  same 
sirit  still  survives,  but,  for  a  generation  past, 
as  been  wonderfully  modified,  and,  as  I  have 
lid,  the  signs  of  our  time  point  unmistak- 
bly  to  a  closer  and  more  manifest  union 
Jmong  Christians  of  the  various  sects  than 
boif  as  hitherto  existed. 

Another  reason  why  the  sense  of  Christian 


unity  has  been  blunted,  has  been  the  attempt 

to  rigidly  formulate  Christian  doctrine.  Men 
have  not  been  content  to  come  together  for 
purposes  of  Christian  fellowship  and  worship, 
on  the  simple  basis  of  love  to  Christ,  and  an 
acceptance,  in  general  terms,  of  New  Testa- 
ment teaching.  They  have  insisted  upon  dog- 
matic statements  and  authoritative  interpre- 
tations, as  requiring  unqualified  assent,  be- 
fore a  man  can  be  accounted  orthodox,  and 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  church.  No  matter 
if  some  questions  are  confessedly  mysterious 
and,  in  the  absolute  sense,  unknowable;  a 
definite  credo  respecting  them  is  expected  and 
required. 

In  the  apostolic  churches,  dissensions  be- 
gan to  arise  respecting  matters  of  faith.  In 
every  age  since,  the  doctors  of  religion  have 
been  busy  constructing  systems  of  specula- 
tive theology,  and  trying,  only  too  success- 
fully, to  impose  them  on  the  human  mind, 
and  especially  on  the  church,  as  essential  to 
right  belief,  and  to  a  condition  of  moral  safety 
and  well  being. 

But  the  mind  will  think  and  reason  for  it- 
self. And  so  men  have  said,  If  the  Fathers 
could  theorize — if  Augustine  could  make  a 
theology  —  if  Athanasius  could  construct  a 
creed — if  Calvin  could  formulate  Christian 
doctrine — if  Luther,  and  Wesley,  and  Ar- 
minius,  and  Andrew  Fuller,  and  Jonathan 
Edwards,  and  others,  could  tell  us  what  we 
ought  to  believe  respecting  Christ  and  Scrip- 
ture, we  see  no  reason  why  we  ourselves  may 
not  seek  to  determine  these  questions.  Granted 
soul  liberty  and  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, it  must  come  to  this  at  last:  that  no 
ipse  dixit  of  pope,  council,  bishop  or  doctor 
of  theology  shall  be  considered  binding,  either 
on  the  intellect  or  on  the  conscience,  any  fur- 
ther than  the  intellect  and  conscience  of  the 
individual  discover  its  truth  and  its  harmony 
with  the  inspired  record. 

Now,  this  attempt,  or,  rather,  these  at- 
tempts to  formulate  Christianity,  and  then  to 
force  the  formula  upon  the  church,  have,  by 
the  hot  disputes  they  have  produced,  the  bad 
blood  they  have  engendered,  and  by  diverting 
attention  from  the  spirit  to  the  letter  of 
Christ's  teachings,  interfered  with  the  culture 
and  growth  of  those  graces  of  faith,  hope 
and  love,  on  which  the  consciousness,  and  even 
the  reality,  of  Christian  uuity  mainly  depend. 
But  the  time  seems  to  have  come  when,  with 
many,  loyal  and  hearty  devotion  to  Christ,  as 
the  Redeemer  and  Saviour,  and  a  life  consis- 
tent therewith,  are  a  suflicieut  test  of  ortho- 
doxy, and  an  adequate  ground  of  Christian 
fellowship  and  union.  The  authority  of 
creeds  is  questioned,  and  we  are  learning  that 
a  diversity  of  speculative  beliefs  is  consistent 
with  real  oneness  of  heart.  Men's  convictions 
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have  always  differed,  and  always  will  differ, 
in  relation  to  all  questions  that  admit  either 
of  doubt  or  argument.  It  only  remains  that 
we  do  not  allow  the  sincerity  and  positiveness 
of  our  convictions  to  crowd  out  the  "  charity  " 
which  is  "  kind,"  and  the  love  for  each  other 
and  for  a  common  Saviour,  that  makes  us 
"  one." 


Right  Spirit. — A  man  of  a  right  spirit  is 
not  a  man  of  narrow  and  private  views,  but 
is  greatly  interested  and  concerned  for  the 
good  of  the  community  to  which  he  belongs, 
and  particularly  of  the  city  or  village  in 
which  he  resides,  and  for  the  true  welfare  of 
the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member. — Jona- 
than Edwards. 


THE  BOX. 

We  have  found  out  that  people  can  "be  in 
a  box  "  without  experiencing  the  embarrass- 
ment usually  implied  by  that  expression,  A 
pair  of  young  people  married,  and  imme- 
diately set  about  securing  for  themselves  a 
home,  not  a  boarding-place.  Their  means 
were  limited,  but  both  were  workers  and 
ready  to  work  together  for  the  happy  pur- 
pose. They  secured  a  tiny  house,  built  for  a 
porter's  lodge,  and  they  named  it  The  Box. 
We  were  permitted  to  look  into  this  vine- 
covered  Box,  and  we  found  a  pretty  parlor 
and  dining-room,  and  tiny  library,  and  a 
kitchen,  whose  dimensions  were  very  saving 
of  steps,  all  on  the  first  floor,  and  three  bed- 
rooms above.  The  wife  is  her  own  hand- 
maiden, and  everywhere  in  the  arrangement 
of  her  microscopic  house  her  culture  counts. 
Not  only  does  her  culture  manifest  itself  in 
the  pretty  effects  secured,  but  as  well  in  the 
time  she  secures  to  herself  to  "  lend  a  hand  " 
outside.  She  has  had  time  to  find  a  sick  girl 
who  was  dying  of  consumption  in  a  cellar  so 
damp  that  rust  would  gather  on  iron  in  one 
night,  and  to  bring  her  home  to  one  of  the 
sunny  upper  rooms  to  spend  her  last  hours  in 
peace.  She  has  had  time,  too,  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  arranging  the  beneficent  excur- 
sions for  the  neglected  children  of  the  city. 

We  came  out  of  the  box  wondering  how 
any  pair  of  young  people  can  content  them- 
selves with  a  boarding-house  rather  than 
make  for  themselves  a  home.  To  be  sure  they 
escape  the  responsibility  of  training  and  di- 
recting the  maid  ;  they  never  have  to  send 
for  the  plumber  ;  the  ice  man  and  the  yeast 
man  are  unknown  factors  to  them  in  the 
problem  of  life.  But  at  what  a  cost  do  they 
escape  these  annoyances  !  In  shirking  these 
things  they  give  up  the  sweetest  joy  that  can 
come  to  the  truly  married  man  and  woman, 
the  joy  of  making  a  heavenly  place  in  which 
to  bear  and  rear  their  children,  the  joy  of 


making  a  secure  and  sunny  harbor  for  their 
friends  and  for  the  unfortunate. — Journal  and 
Free  Press. 

From  Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life. 
TRUST  IN  GOD. 

There  appears  to  me,  however,  nothing 
which  can  quiet  and  ease  the  undefined  anx- 
ieties respecting  the  future,  but  that  firm  trust 
in  the  constant  and  immediate  superintend- 
ence of  God,  which  is  by  so  many  frittered 
away  in  the  consideration  of  second  causes. 
With  the  sure  knowledge  that  our  smallest 
concerns  are  regulated  by  Him,  we  may  re- 
pose in  confidence  that  if  it  is  good  for  us 
such  happiness  will  be  granted  ;  and  if  it  be 
hereafter  chequered,  as  we  see  is  often  the 
case,  the  support  and  the  comfort  will  come 
with  the  trial. 

How  increasingly  are  we  taught  how  utter- 
ly-ignorant are  our  notions  of  what  is  best  for 
us,  and  that  we  may  well  submit  ourselves  to 
the  leading-strings  of  One  who  will  direct  ouri 
way  in  Truth  and  in  righteousness,  rather  than 
try  to  find  out  a  way  for  ourselves. 

It  is  the  Comforter  Himself  who  gives  that 
strength  we  should  in  vain  look  for  in  our- 
selves. 

He  is  most  faithful ;  it  is  we  only  who,  by 
leaning  on  ourselves  instead  of  Him,  fail  often 
to  receive  that  comfort  and  joy  which  He  so 
freely  offers  to  those  who  love  Him. 


There  is  many  a  soul  trudging  along  life's 
pathway  with  weary,  uncertain  footsteps,  sad 
and  downhearted,  who  would,  if  there  was  a. 
kind  hand  reached  out  to  help  them,  walk 
erect,  step  lightly,  and  even  sing  while  pass- 
ing over  the  rough  places. 

LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

Inquiry  having  been  made  as  to  "the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  Circular  Meeting  as  used  by 
Friends  in  the  East,"  we  gladly  answer  that 
these  meetings  are  so  called  because  they  are 
held  in  rotation,  at  stated  places  and  times, 
by  appointment  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting,, 
which  sets  apart  a  number  of  men  and  women 
from  the  several  Monthly  Meetings  compos- 
ing the  Quarter,  a  portion  of  whom  are  ex- 
pected to  be  present  at  each  of  the  appointed 
meetings.    The  object  of  holding  these  meet- 
ings is  to  strengthen  and  encourage  the  weak 
and  declining  meetings  and  keep  up  an  inter- 
est among  Friends  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
each  other.    They  are  held  at  each  plac 
from  two  to  four  times  a  year,  and  are  felt 
be  profitable  seasons.     They  attract  lar 
gatherings  of  Friends  and  those  belonging 
other  denominations.    The  committees  ar 
usually  large,  so  that  none  may  be  burthene 
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iriby  the  service.  They  hold  monthly  meetings 
i  and  keep  records  of  their  proceedings. 


Thinking  that  some  of  the  readers  of  your 
valued  paper  might  feel  an  interest  in  the 
Friends  of  this  city,  I  avail  myself  of  a  little 
J  leisure  to  write  and  let  you  know  of  our  con- 

dition  and  faring, 
j  When  we  removed  here,  about  a  year  since, 
'  we  met  a  little  band  of  Friends,  Danes  and 
(  others,  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  and 
I  received  a  welcome  that  formed  bonds  of 
^  close  fellowship  at  once.  Although  widely 
""  scattered,  living  from  one  to  nine  miles  apart, 
i  within  the  city  limits,  and  some  of  us  about 
)&n've  miles  from  the  meeting  place,  we  yet 
ie  gather  once  a  week,  with  happy  greetings  and 
16  genuine  goodwill,  to  the  number  now  of  thirty 
to  sixty,  according  to  the  condition  of  weather 
r'  and  health,  or  presence  of  visiting  Friends  on 
)r  missions  of  Gospel  labor. 
a  Our  meetings  are  composed  of  perhaps 
ir  one  fourth  elderly  people,  who  have  nearly 
1,11  [the  dress  and  appearance  of  Friends  in  an 
old    neighborhood;    one-half,  middle-aged 

I  persons,  more  or  less  plainly,  but  not  pecu- 
liarly dressed,  and  one  fourth,  children  or 

young  people. 
'1  After  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
;n  homr  spent  in  a  little  First-day  school  and 
*  Bible  class,  and  a  few  minutes'  intermission 
for  social  greetings,  we  gather  into  a  meeting 
for  worship.  Many  of  our  meetings  are 
j  [attended  by  strangers,  drawn  by  accident, 
a  jcuriosity  or  desire  to  aid  us,  and  not  unfre- 

II  [quently  we  listen  to  exhortations  or  Bible 
8  jreadings  from  earnest  speakers  not  familiar 
'  with  our  ways ;  and  while  in  some  cases  an 

excess  of  wordy  theology  has  threatened  to 
unsettle  a  portion  of  the  meeting,  yet  always 
I  believe,  by  abiding  in  the  patience,  either 
ithe  solemnity  of  the  following  silence,  or  the 
a-  utterance  of  the  messages  from  one  or  more 
}?  of  the  members  of  our  little  band,  has  kept 
at  us  in  close  harmony  and  free  from  too  much 
4  spirit  of  judgment. 

es,  All  are  made  welcome  and  treated  with 
ig,  cordiality,  and  "Missionaries"  do  not  often 
en  repeat  their  labors,  except  it  be  as  of  oar  own 
os-  inumber.  I  have  been  favored  to  sit  in  our 
«•  meetings  in  widely-separated  parts  of  the 
d  heritage,  and  in  the  house  meetings  of  the 
*fr  revivals  of  1868,  at  Richmond,  Ind.,  and 
ak  think  I  can  say  that,  while  our  meetings  here 
er-  lack  the  fervent,  contagious  speaking  of  the 
of  latter,  they  are,  to  some  of  us  at  least,  sea- 
ic  sons  of  as  much  feasting  and  fulness  as  any 
;  we  have  known  elsewhere.  Labor  and  wait- 
f   ing  for  the  Master's  coming  there  surely  are, 

but  "the  reward  is  also  sure, 
ir     The  prospect  of  a  new  Yearly  Meeting 
ie  having  drawn  attention  in  this  direction,  we 


have  been  favored  this  summer  with  visit* 
and  Gospel  labor  from  our  dear  Friends,  Re- 
becca Price,  Elihu  Durfee  and  Sarah  Hunt, 
as  well  as  with  the  sympathy  and  company 
of  several  others,  who  silently  or  socially 
gave  us  cheer,  and  the  faithful  few  who  for 
years  have  stood  at  their  pi«ts  through  dis- 
couragement aud  isolation,  now  wear  bright 
and  hopeful  countenances  when  talking  of 
"our  meeting,"  which  >s  known  a<  "The  Cen- 
tral Meeting  of  Friends,"  Chicago,  III.,  and 
is  held  each  First-day,at  11  o'clock,  in  Ro<,m 
20,  Methodist  Church  Block,  southeast  ( or- 
ner  of  Clark  and  Washington  streets,  with  a 
First  day  school,  one  hour  earlier. 

J.  W.  P. 

Chicago,  III.,  8tk  mo.  3.  1875. 


WESTERN  FIRST  DA  V  SCHOOL  CMOS 

Held  a  meeting  at  Loudon  Grove  Meeting- 
house on  Seventh-day,  the  7th  of  Eighth 
month.  By  invitation,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  Philadelphia  First-day  School  As- 
sociation met  with  them,  and  was  represented 
by  members  from  Philadelphia  and  vari-un 
localities  in  New  Jersey. 

Though  the  day  was  unfavorable,  the  gath- 
ering was  large.  The  reports  from  the  vari- 
ous schools  composing  the  Union  were  inter- 
esting and  suggestive,  and  elicited  much  ex- 
pression from  strangers  in  attendance,  as  well 
as  a  free  interchange  of  views  between  mem- 
bers of  the  Union.  In  the  interval  at  noon, 
after  partaking  of  a  cold  lunch,  abundantly 
provided  for  all,  the  Executive  Committee 
held  a  short  session,  at  which  the  report  of 
the  Visiting  Committee  was  read,  and  the 
various  needs  of  the  schools,  as  brought  oat 
in  the  reports  therefrom,  were  freely  di&CWHed, 
but  for  want  of  more  time  had  to  be  left  for 
future  consideration. 

In  the  afternoon  the  exercises  of  the  Uni  >n 
were  varied  by  recitations  from  the  children 
belonging  to  several  of  the  schools.  These 
were  creditably  performed,  and  gave  general 
satisfaction. 


^SCRAPS^ 

FROM     UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


Yesterday  I  took  a  walk  of  about  a  half 
a  mile  with  very  little  fatigue.  I  have  a  hope 
that  we  shall  not  have  to  feel  that  the  time 
spent  here  has  baen  lost,  BO  ft»r  as  the  health 
question  is  concerned.  On  Sixth  day  last,  a 
friend  of  ours  from  South  Adams  sent  his 
carnage  for  us,  and  we  made  a  visit  til  the 
next  afternoon.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
hospitality  with  which  we  were  received. 
I  Among  other  matters  of  interest  was  the 
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"  Friends'  Meeting-house,"  ninety  years  old. 
At  one  time  there  was  no  other  meeting  in 
the  village,  but  several  towering  steeples  now 
give  evidence  of  a  change  in  this  respect. 
The  sight  of  the  old  building  is  remarkably 
fine,  commanding  a  view  of  the  country  for 
miles  round.  It  is  a  two-story  house,  and  I 
should  judge  it  to  be  about  50  by  80  feet  in 
size.  A  partition  runs  through  it,  and  the 
doors  in  front  were  side- by -side,  as  in  the  old 
house  at  Port  E.  A  padlock  kept  out  in- 
truders, and  we  were  unable  fo  get  a  view  of 
the  interior,  except  such  as  could  be  gained 
through  a  hole  in  a  boarded  window  from  the 
carriage  step.  I  could  not  see  the  fire-place, 
which  we  were  told  occupied  one  corner,  but 
looked  with  a  feeling  of  veneration  upon  the 
galleries,  from  which,  in  times  past,  the  words 
of  Truth  and  soberness  had  no  doubt  pro- 
ceeded, uttered  by  those  who  are  now  reap- 
ing the  reward  of  faithfulness.  Our  host 
(not  a  Friend)  said  he  had  frequently  attended 
that  meeting,  and  remembered  with  reverence 
the  Friends  whom  he  had  heard  preach. 
There  has  been  no  meeting  held  there  since 
1825.  Some  of  the  weather-boarding  has 
fallen  off,  and  the  windows  are  in  a  forlorn 
condition.  We  were  told  a  subscription  was 
being  raised  by  the  villagers  to  repair  and 
keep  in  order  the  exterior,  so  that  the  build- 
ing should  be  kept  as  a  memorial  of  the  past. 
The  few  descendants  of  Friends  who  were  left 
had  joined  other  societies,  and  now  there  are 
no  members  of  our  Society  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. I  have  made  a  long  story,  and,  I  fear, 
not  a  very  interesting  one,  but  I  wanted  to 
share  with  thee  the  incident  which  had  given 
me  so  much  pleasure. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  21,  1875. 

Encouragement.  —  We  are  sometimes 
brought  into  near  sympathy  with  those  of 
our  faith  who  sit  alone,  and  in  solitary  places, 
by  the  words  of  cheer  that  we  from  time  to 
time  receive,  that  our  paper  "  is  the  connect- 
ing link  between  them  and  the  body  of  the 
Society." 

This  is  what  we  most  earnestly  desire  it  to 
be  to  all  our  subscribers.  We  would  be  glad 
to  send  the  Intelligencer  to  every  isolated 
Friend  or  family  of  Friends  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  land.  Our  best 
endeavors  are  put  forth  to  make  it  the  organ 
of  the  Society,  in  the  highest  and  truest  sense 
of  the  word — a  reflex  of  its  best  religious 


thought,  and  an  exponent  of  its  views  and 
testimonies,  as  held  by  those  who,  in  our 
judgment,  conform  most  nearly  to  its  precepts 
in  word  and  life. 

The  line  of  duty  which  we  in  the  beginning 
of  our  career  as  editors  marked  out  as  our 
only  true  course,  has  subjected  us  and  our 
paper  to  much  harsh  judgment,  and  made 
our  path  by  no  means  an  easy  one. 

In  much  that  is  offered  for  our  columns,  we 
fail  to  see  sufficient  merit  to  satisfy  the  gen- 
eral reader,  and  are  obliged  to  decline,  even 
when,  from  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the 
author,  we  would  greatly  prefer  to  lay  his 
communication  before  our  friends. 

To  express  thought  clearly  and  smoothly  is 
an  art  acquired  only  by  care  and  practice. 
Sometimes  original  articles  of  real  merit  are 
sent  us,  which,  by  a  few  erasures  or  some 
slight  change  in  construction,  may  be  made 
to  express  with  greater  force  and  beauty  the 
thought  of  the  author,  and,  as  caterers  for  the 
intellectual  appetite,  we  make  the  alterations, 
and  sometimes  subject  ourselves  to  censure. 

This  is  only  one  side  of  editorial  life,  which 
would  be  indeed  most  discouraging  were  it 
not  for  the  words  of  interest  and  approval 
that  come  as  rays  of  sunshine  to  our  path. 
These  lead  us  to  believe  that  our  efforts  are! 
appreciated— that  we  do  help  some  whose^. 
inner  lives  hunger  for  more  than  is  found  in 
their  every-day  surroundings. 

While  we  thus  aim  to  maintain  a  standard!  ^ 
of  literary  excellence,  our  chief  concern  is  to 
strengthen  and  encourage  every  good  resolve 
and  effort  for  a  true  and  pure  life.  Amid 
the  distracting  questions  that  agitate  and  di 
vide  the  religious  world,  we  feel  our  duty  lies 
in  following  the  things  that  make  for  peace 
and  unity  in  Christ.  The  liberty  to  think 
for  ourselves,  which  our  profession  accords  to 
each  individual,  leaves  us  no  other  course. 
The  carrying  out  of  this  Christian  liberty j  ^ 
gives  a  freedom  to  our  columns  in  the  presen- 
tation of  diverse  views  conscientiously  held 
and  clearly  expressed,  that  entitle  them  to 
calm  and  dispassionate  consideration.  It  is 
only  as  we  examine  any  question  from  its 
various  standpoints  that  we  can  approximate 
to  its  true  meaning  or  solution. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  thought, 
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through  the  cordial  acknowledgement  lately 
received  of  the  pleasure  and  comfort  we  give 
to  some  of  our  far-off  ones,  with  whom  the 
hitelligenccr  is  the  only  link  in  the  chain  of 
Christian  fellowship. 


DIED. 

BICKNELL. — At  his  residence,  Harford  county, 
McL,  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  Seventh  month, 
1875,  Isaac  Bicknell,  sged  about  57  years  ;  a  valued 
member  of  Deer  Creek  Monthly  Meeting. 

CARTER.  —  On  the  29th  of  Seventh  month,  1875, 
it  his  residence  in  Middletown,  Bucks  county,  Pa., 
David  Carter,  aged  78  years;  a  member  of  Middle- 
own  Monthly  Meeting. 

DRAKE. — At  her  residence,  Hillside,  near  Pot- 
er's  Hollow,  Albany  co  ,  N.  York,  on  the  12th  of 
Eighth  month,  1875,  Jane,  wife  of  Israel  Drake,  in 
he  77th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  beloved  member  of 
iensselaerville  Monthly  Meeting. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 

No.  61. 

(Continued  from  page  396.) 


A  DAY  IN  THE  CITY  OF  THE  CAESARS. 

Three  dismal,  rainy  days,  during  which 
;he  Eternal  City  did  indeed  seem  to  be  the 
'  Niobe  of  Nations,"  mourning  profusely  over 
ler  many  desolations,  preceded  the  15th  of 
fourth  month,  when  the  sun  rose  in  perfect 
jlory  over  the  land  of  Italy,  and  the  grand 
Id  mother  of  the  peoples  dried  her  tears  and 
milingly  beckoned  forth  her  visitors. 

We  decide  on  a  ride  out  the  Via  Appia, 
me  of  the  most  celebrated  highways  which 
ed  from  the  capital  of  the  Roman  world.  It 
vas  commenced  B.  C.  312,  by  Appius  Clau- 
lius,  and  was  at  first  only  extended  to  Capua, 
>ut  was  afterwards  prolonged  to  Brundusium, 
ind  became  the  line  of  communication,  not 
mly  with  Southern  Italy,  but  with  Greece 
md  the  Orient.  What  words  of  wonder  have 
ve  for  a  road  which  is  traceable  after  the  lapse 
I  2000  years  ?  The  portion  within  the  city 
ijates,  and,  I  think,  much  of  that  beyond,  is 
epaved,  but  there  is  part  of  the  solid  work 
If  the  Romans  yet  existing,  and  in  many 
places  the  sidewalk  for  foot-passengers,  bor- 
dered by  a  parapet,  may  be  seen.  The  blocks 
'  f  silex  employed  for  the  pavement  were  ob- 
tained from  the  lava- quarries  which  are  found 
|n  either  side  of  the  road,  and  it  is  in  gen- 
ial much  worn  into  deep  ruts  by  the  wheels 
f  the  vehicles,  like  the  streets  of  Pompeii. 
Several  feet  of  earth  and  rubbish,  the  accu- 
mulation of  as  many  centuries,  have  been 
emoved  from  the  Via  Appia  during  the  pon- 
tificate of  Pius  IX,  and  it  is  believed  that 


much  of  the  road  exposed  is  mediaeval  work, 
and  not  the  classic  highway  over  which  Hor- 
ace and  Virgil,  Augustus  and  Germanicus, 
traveled. 

The  Appian  way  commences  at  the  arch  of 
Constantine,  nearly  one  mile  within  the  gates, 
and  passes  close  by  the  enormous  baths  of 
Caracalla,  which  are  situated  on  the  north- 
east declivity  of  the  Aventine.  These  are 
the  most  perfect  of  all  similar  edifices  in 
Rome,  and  occupy  an  area  of  140,000  square 
yards,  and  could  accommodate*  it  U  stated, 
1600  bathers  at  a  time. 

The  space  occupied  is  a  square  about  300 
yards  on  either  side,  but  the  baths  proper 
were  included  in  an  obloi  g,  rectangular 
space,  240  yards  by  325.  The  large  enclos- 
ure which  surrounded  them  contained  porti- 
coes, gardens,  a  stadium,  and  a  large  reser- 
voir, into  which  the  Autouine  Aqueduct 
poured  its  waters.  These  great  Therm:u  are 
accounted  next  to  the  Coliseum,  the  most 
striking  example  of  Roman  magnificence  aud 
luxury.  Here  are  great  vaulted  halls,  great 
monolith  pillars,  rich  mosaics  of  porphyries 
and  of  marbles,  and  from  the  ruins  of  the 
Baths  of  Caracalla  have  been  exhumed  many 
precious  fragments  of  ancient  sculpture  which 
now  enrich  the  museums  of  Ttaly. 

The  poet  Shelley  loved  to  loiter  amid  these 
arches,  and  here,  he  tells  us,  he  wrote  his 
poem,  Prometheus  Unbound,  "  among  the 
flowery  glades  and  thickets  of  odoriferous 
blossoming  trees,  which  are  extended  in 
ever  widening,  winding  labyrinths  upon  its 
immense  platforms  and  dizzy  arches,  sus- 
pended in  the  air.  The  bright  blue  sky  of 
Rome,  and  the  effect  of  the  vigorous,  awak- 
ening spring  in  that  divinest  climate,  and  the 
new  life  with  which  it  drenches  the  spirits, 
even  to  intoxication  were  the  inspiration  of 
the  drama." 

The  Porta  or  Gate  of  St.  Sebastiano  is  soon 
reached,  and  we  pause  a  moment  to  note  the 
handsome  Arch  of  Drusus,  which  precedes  it. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  erected,  B.  C.  8,  in 
honor  of  Claudius  Drusus  Germanicus.  It 
is  constructed  of  blocks  of  volcanic  rock, 
covered  with  marble,  and  it  still  possessed 
two  marble  columns  on  the  side  towards  the 
gate,  and  over  it  was  conducted  the  aqueduct 
which  supplied  the  Baths  of  Caracalla. 

We  drive  under  the  massive  gateway  of 
St.  Sebastian,  and  are  out  in  the  open  coun- 
try. We  cross  the  railway  to  Civita  Vec- 
chia,  over  the  brook  Aliuo,  between  ruined 
tombs,  and  soon  reach  the  little  old  church  of 
Domine  Quo  Vadis  (Lord,  where  goat 
Thou?),  so  named  from  the  legend  that  8t. 
Peter,  fleeing  from  the  death  of  a  martyr, 
here  met  the  Master,  and  inquired  of  Him, 
"  Domine  quo  vadis?"  to  which  he  received 
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the  reply,  "  Venio  Romani  iterum  crucifigi" 
(I  go  to  Rome  to  be  crucified  anew),  where- 
upon the  rebuked  apostle,  ashamed  of  his 
weakness,  returned  to  meet  his  death. 

A  little  lad  opens  the  door  of  the  church 
which  commemorates  this  legend,  and  points 
out  to  us,  in  the  centre,  a  marble  slab  with  a 
fac-simile  of  the  foot-marks  of  the  Saviour, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  left  upon  the 
block  of  the  road  pavement  on  which  he 
stood,  the  original  being  preserved  amongst 
the  most  precious  relics  of  the  church.  On 
the  right  hand  of  the  foot-marks  is  the  pic- 
ture of  Christ,  gently  and  tenderly  reproach- 
ful, as  he  appeared  to  Peter,  and  on  the  left 
is  the  toil-worn  soldier  of  the  cross,  who  is 
thus  admonished  to  be  faithful  even  unto 
death. 

The  road  now  soon  ascends,  and  is  hemmed 
in  by  monotonous  walls,  which  hold  an  envi- 
ous screen  between  us  and  the  beautiful  land- 
scape. A  profusion  of  vegetation  nestles  in 
every  notch  and  crevice  of  this  barrier ;  and 
if  we  choose  to  observe  it  curiously,  there  is 
quite  extensive  botanizing  in  this  perpendic- 
ular field.  Here  are  mosses  and  lichens, 
which  ever  are  seeking  with  charitable  touch 
to  veil  the  deformities  of  decay,  and  here 
droop  the  blooming  sprays  of  Kenilworth 
ivy,  or  the  graceful  little  creeping  Linaria, 
which  we  thus  miscall.  On  the  top  of  the 
wall  are  great  branches  of  yellow  and  of 
white  crucifers,  and  the  mightiest  heads  of 
mignonnette,  with  other  less  familiar  forms  of 
beauty  and  of  life. 

And  now  the  carriage  halts,  and  our  driver 
announces  that  we  have  reached  the  entrance 
to  the  Catacombs  of  St.  Callixtus,  which  have 
acquired  a  historic  interest  from  the  recent 
discoveries  of  the  sepulchral  inscriptions  of 
some  of  the  early  popes.  A  guide  is  at 
hand,  who  leads  us  to  the  right  spot,  and  then 
hands  us  over  to  a  rather  churlish  custcdian, 
who,  armed  with  a  mighty  key,  takes  com- 
mand of  us.  He  unlocks  a  doorway,  and 
leads  us  down  a  steep,  long  flight  of  stairs, 
which  date  from  a  period  subsequent  to  Con- 
stantine,  into  a  subterranean  chamber.  We 
are  supplied  with  tapers,  and  now  are  intro- 
duced to  this  strange  retreat,  which  served 
the  earliest  of  the  Roman  Christians  as  a 
place  of  worship  and  as  a  refc.ge  during  the 
periods  of  persecution,  and  as  a  place  of  sep- 
ulture. The  Catacombs  are  distributed  in 
considerable  numbers — about  sixty,  it  is  said 
—in  every  direction  outside  the  walls  of  the 
city.  Here  there  are  altars,  a  city  of  refuge, 
and  the  hallowed  resting-place  for  the  ashes 
of  those  who  fought  the  good  fight  of  faith 
in  the  days  of  imperial  Rome. 

We  stand  in  a  kind  of  open  space  or  ves- 
tibule, surrounded  with  shelf-like  receptacles 
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for  the  dead,  hewn  from  the  rock  wails  of  the 
cavern,  and,  interesting  to  those  who  are 
learned  or  patient  enough  to  decipher  them, 
are  numerous  inscriptions  which  devotees  and 
pilgrims  have  scratched  on  the  stuccoed  walls. 
They  are  chiefly  invocations  to  the  saints  and 
martyrs,  whose  remains  were  here  laid  to  rest, 
and  are  very  rudely  written.  Oar  guide  has 
only  a  little  wax  taper,  and  we  light  our  own 
to  help  dispel  the  gloom  of  the  cavernous 
depth,  and  then  venture  to  ask  the  stern-vis- 
aged  guardian  of  the  ashes  of  the  saints  if  he 
can  speak  English,  German  or  French.  He 
replies,  rather  scornfully,  that  if  we  want  a 
guide  to  speak  all  languages,  we  should  have 
brought  him  with  us,  and  hastens  onward, 
hardly  vouchsafing  a  word  even  in  Italian, 
except  "  Eccola,"  as  he  raises  his  taper  to  il- 
luminate momentarily  a  rude  memorial  paint- 
ing or  tablet.  A  narrow  gallery  brings  us  to 
the  sepulchral  Chamber  of  the  Popes,  in  which 
were  deposited  the  bodies  of  Eutychianus,  A.i 
D.  275  ;  of  Anterus,  235  ;  of  Fabianus,  236, 
and  of  Lucius,  232.  In  the  spot  where  stood 
the  altar  is  an  inscription  by  Pope  Damasus, 
in  beautiful  characters,  alluding  to  the  saints 
and  martyrs  who  here  found  sepulture,  and 
ending  with  a  humble  wish  to  be  laid  near 
them  :  "  Here  I,  Damasus,  desire  to  lay  down 
my  body,  but  fear  to  vex  the  ashes  of  the 
pious." 

From  the  Papal  Chamber,  a  narrow  pas- 
sage leads  to  a  large  irregular  crypt,  called 
the  Cubiculum  of  St.  Cecilia,  in  which  the 
body  of  that  martyr  was  laid  by  Urban  in 
the  third  century,  and  where  it  remained  till 
Paschal  I,  in  the  ninth  century,  removed  it 
to  the  church  built  on  the  site  of  the  House 
of  the  Holv  Maiden. 

Rude  paintings  are  yet  traceable  on  the  ^ 
walls,  which  suggest  the  decorations  found  on) 
the  far   more  ancient  rock  sepulchres  of 
Egypt.    Some  of  these  are  supposed  to  be 
portraits,  others  are  typical  of  the  Christian 
faith.    As  we  wander  on  past  sarcophagi; 
urns  and  altars,  we  pause  to  note  the  doctrine  to 
of  the  Resurrection,  illustrated  by  the  par-lthe 
able  of  Jonah,  the  hope  of  Immortality  by  the1,  ad 
peacock,  the  certain  termination  of  human! 
life  by  the  grave-digger  and  the  implements,^] 
the  Divine  Love  by  the  Good  Shepherd,  ten-iran 
clerly  leading,   guarding   and   feeding   the  rf 
flocks  and  bearing  the  feeble  little  ones  inim 
His  arms.    The  cruel  symbols  of  the  Romish* 
Church  in  latter  times,  seem  not  to  have  been' 
used  in  the  first  centuries  of  Christianity,  ati 
least  I  saw  nothing  of  them  in  this  walkJiod 
through  the  subterranean  City  of  the  Silent,  m 

There  are  four  stories  to  the  Cemetery  ol 
St.  Calixtus,  of  which  the  upper  are  the  old-  ir? 
est,  the  lower  galleries  having  probably  been1  ion 
excavated  after  the  higher  were  filled.  In|l! 
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jiseveral  places  they  are  lighted  by  vertical 
shafts,  narrowing  toward  the  surface,  and 
,  funnel-shaped  downwards,  one  illuminating 
[  two  or  more  crypts.  The  air  of  these  solemn 
,  depths  is  less  impure  than  might  be  imagined, 
1  jbut  the  ground  is  very  damp,  and  I  was  not 
,  sorry  when  the  stairway  which  leads  upward 
j  again  to  the  daylight  was  regained,  and  we 
i  emerged  into  the  glory  of  the  noontide. 
3  The  old  earth  is  jubilant  to-day,  rich  with 
i- flowers,  happy  with  <he  song  of  countless 
e  birds,  and  gently  fanned  by  caressing  breezes, 
e  But  the  contrast  between  the  lower  damps  and 
a  gloom  and  silence  is  not  greater  than  is  the 
e  difference  between  the  happy,  joyous  life,  the 
[  religious  and  civil  liberty,  the  all-pervading 
1(  spirit  of  charity,  the  light  and  the  radiance 
..  of  knowledge  which  the  nineteenth  century 
[enjoys,  and  the  narrow  bigotry  and  intolerant 

0  |darkness  of  the  third.  Yet,  it  is  pleasant  to 
hpelieve  that  not  one  martyr  was  laid  to  rest 
1(  in  the  endless  catacombs  of  Rome  but  left  a 
\:  precious  legacy  of  added  light  and  liberty  to 
d  pless  the  generations  yet  to  be.  They  sowed 
g  an  tears,  and  the  happy  years  are  enjoying 

1  (the  glad  harvest- time. 

d  The  entrance  to  another  catacomb,  contain- 
n  ing  many  inscriptions  alluding  to  Hebrew 
a  emblems  and  no  Christian  relics,  is  believed 
rj  to  have  belonged  to  the  Jews ;  but  to  this  we 

[did  not  seek  admission, 
j ;  Resuming  our  journey,  the  great  round 
i  tower  or  fortress  of  other  days,  known  as  the 
ie  Tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  soon  comes  in  view. 
Q  jit  is  impossible  not  to  recall  the  words  of  the 
I  ooet  as  we  see  the  imposing  structure  : 

"  I'  Standing  with  half  its  battlements  alone, 
|A.nd  with  two  thousand  years  of  ivy  grown, 
The  garland  of  eternity,  where  wave 
Che  green  leaves  over  all  by  time  o'erthrown  ; — 
What  was  this  tower  of  strength  ?    Within  its  cave 
What  treasures  lay  so  locked,  so  hid  ? — A  woman's 
<  grave." 

Our  carriage  halts,  and  we  descend  and 
3nter  the  portal.    The  custodian  conducts  us 

0  a  point  whence  we  can  look  down  into 
| he  depths  and  upward  to  the  dark-blue  sky, 
;nd  get  an  impression  of  the  dimensions  of 
his  noble  mausoleum.  It  is  a  circular  tower, 
learly  70  feet  in  diameter,  resting  on  a  quad- 
rangular basement  of  rubble-work,  consisting 
tf  small  fragments  of  lava  and  of  brick,  ce- 
nented  together,  and  strengthened  by  great 
quare  key-stones  of  lava.  The  marble  coat- 
ng  which  once  invested  it,  was  taken  off  by 

1  Jrban  VIII  to  make  the  Fountain  of  Trevi, 
j  ,nd  the  battlements  which  give  it  so  war-like 
,Dt  ,n  aspect  were  added  when  the  Tomb  was 
u  [urned  into  a  fortress  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 

ary.  Says  Hawthorne  :  "  The  tomb  of  a 
'4  sroman  has  become  the  keep  of  a  castle,  and 
\  13  the  care  that  Cecilia  Metella's  husband 


could  bestow  to  secure  endless  peace  for  her 
beloved  relics,  only  sufficed  to  make  that 
handful  of  precious  ashes  the  nucleus  of  bat- 
tles, long  ages  after  death." 

From  this  point  we  get  a  fine  extended 
view  of  the  Roman  Campagna,  the  Latiao 
plain,  strewn  with  ruined  castles  aud  villages, 
and  the  long  line3  of  aqueducts  which  brought 
the  pure  waters  from  the  mountains  for  the 
refreshment  of  the  mighty  city.  But  we  now 
turn  back  regretfully,  and  retrace  the  way 
towards  Rome.  Having  examined  the  pou 
derous  mausoleum  of  the  Roman  and  the  sub- 
terranean receptacles  for  Christian  dust,  we 
feel  an  interest  to  see  some  of  the  Columbaria 
or  tombs  in  which  were  preserved  the  ashes  of 
the  dead  who  were  subjected  to  the  process  of 
incremation.  They  are  called  Columbaria 
from  the  rows  of  little  niches  resembling 
nests  in  a  pigeon-house,  in  which  were  placed 
the  cinerary  urns,  a  marble  tablet  engraved 
with  the  name  of  the  deceased,  being  placed 
above.  Till  near  the  fifth  century  of  Rome, 
B.C.  200,  the  bodies  of  almost  all  classes  were 
buried  entire  ;  but  at  later  periods  the  cus- 
tom of  burning  the  dead  became  general,  and 
continued  until  the  time  of  the  Antonines, 
when  the  system  of  burying  the  whole  body 
was  again  introduced.  The  Christians  do  not 
seem  to  have  practiced  incremation. 

The  Columbarium  which  we  visited  is  a 
substantial  square  structure,  containing  cells 
enough  to  accommodate  a  great  many  urn?. 
A  deep  stair  descends  into  a  square  vault, 
supported  by  a  central  buttress,  which,  like 
the  external  wall, contains  a  numberof  niches. 
There  are  said  to  be  600  cinerary  urns  in  this 
building.  Dark  passages  were  utilized  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  ashes  of  slaves. 
When  one  tees  the  very  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments which  were  devised  for  the  disposal  6! 
the  dead,  the  question  arises,  why  did  the 
Romans  return  to  the  practice  of  burying  the 
body  ?  At  the  present  day,  civilized  nations 
seem  to  be  looking  towards  a  return  to  the 
methods  of  antiquity,  thus  sparing  our  over- 
burdened mother  Earth  the  enormous  burden 
of  receiving  such  myriads  of  her  weary  chil- 
dren. . 

Shall  we  see  picturesque  Columbaria  fur- 
nished with  neat  cinerary  urns,  erected  on 
the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  shall  the 
lap  of  Earth  be  reserved  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  "  the  living  who  are  vet  alive?" 

No  monument  of  ancient  Rome  is  more 
stupendous  than  are  the  long  lines  of  arches 
bestriding  the  plain  of  the  Campagna  over 
which  flowed  the  waters  which  abundantly 
supplied  the  needs  of  the  luxurious  nnstresa 
of  the  world.  Few  modern  cities  are  more 
bountifully  supplied  with  the  cooling  and  re- 
freshing element   than   was  ancient  Rome. 
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Nine  aqueducts  poured  their  streams  into  the 
city,  furnishing,  it  is  estimated,  an  amount 
of  water  equal  to  that  which  would  have 
been  delivered  by  a  river  thirty-three  feet  in 
breadth  and  six  feet  deep,  flowing  at  the  rate 
of  thirty  inches  a  second.  Modern  Rome  is 
also  supplied  with  a  profusion  of  excellent 
water — more  abundant  than  any  other  city 
in  the  world — and  the  one  hundred  and  eight 
public  fountains,  send  up  perpetually  the  ele- 
ment of  purity  in  such  lavish  liberality  as 
amazes  and  delights  the  wanderer  from  the 
arid  Orient.  At  nconday  they  send  up  col- 
umns of  silvery  radiance  to  catch  and  reflect 
the  sunbeam,  and  ever  and  anon  the  dancing 
spray  builds  the  etherial  bow,  which  seems  a 
perpetually  renewed  promise  of  joy  and  full- 
ness. 

A  morning's  musing  amid  the  antiquities 
which  line  the  Appian  Way  was  a  fitting 
prelude  to  an  afternoon  on  the  Palatine, 
and  the  stupendous  ruins  of  the  Palace  of 
the  Csesars.  We  enter  a  gate  which  opens 
two  days  in  the  week  to  the  public,  as- 
cend a  modern  stairway,  turn  to  the  right 
through  garden-paths  and  stand  upon  the 
historic  hill  where  dwelt  the  Roman  emper- 
ors. It  is  upward  of  a  mile  in  circuit,  and 
less  than  two  hundred  feet  high,  and  thor- 
oughly strewn  with  ruins  and  yawning  with 
excavations. 

Byron,  musing  amid  these  desolations,  pic- 
tures— 

u  Cypress  and  ivy,  weed  and  wall-flower  grown 
Matted  and  mass'd  together,  hillocks  heaped 
On  what  were  chambers,  arch-crushed,  column 
strown 

In  fragments,  choked   up  vaults,  and  frescoes 
steep'd 

In  subterranean  damps,  where  the  owl  peep'd, 
Deeming  it  midnight :  Temples,  baths,  or  halls  ? 
Pronounce  who  can  ;  for  all  that  learning  reap'd 
From  her  research  hath  been,  that  these  are  walls — 
JBehold  the  Imperial  Mount !  'tis  thus  the  mighty 
falls." 

Rut  much  has  been  done  to  throw  light 
upon  the  obscure  points  of  these  suggestive 
ruins  since  Childe  Harold  wandered  over  the 
Palatine  in  the  early  part  of  this  century. 
The  French  emperor  Napoleon  III,  purchased 
the  summit  of  the  hill  in  1861,  for  the  sum 
of  £10,000,  for  the  purpose  of  excavating  on 
a  large  scale,  and  laying  open  what  remains 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  Csesars.  He  ex- 
pended much  labor  upon  the  work,  and  in 
1870  transferred  his  claim  to  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment, on  condition  that  the  excavations 
might  be  continued. 

Now  we  are  shown  the  Basilica  whence  the 
Caesars  pronounced  judgment,  the  temples 
of  the  gods  where  they  offered  their  acri- 
fices,  their  stately  halls  of  feasting,  their 
fountain  courts,  their  libraries,  their  acad- 


emy, and  the  site  of  the  houses  of  Numa  and 
Ancus  Martius ! 

The  situation  of  the  principal  imperial  ed- 
ifices was  one  of  wonderful  and  inspiring 
beauty,  and  enough  is  now  revealed  to  assure 
the  observer  of  their  grandeur,  but  I  was 
most  interested  in  the  mass  of  buildings 
which  are  amongst  the  late  discoveries  on 
the  Palatine,  and  which  are  believed  to  have 
belonged  to  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  father  of 
the  Emperor  Tiberius,  and  subsequently  to 
his  wife,  who,  divorced  from  him,  married 
Augustus,  and  assuming  the  name  of  Livia, 
dwelt  here  after  the  death  of  the  great  em- 
peror. The  superincumbent  rubbish  has  been 
removed,  and  here  we  have  the  mosaic  pave- 
ments, the  delicately  and  elaborately  deco- 
rated walls,  the  retired  peristylium,  and  the 
narrow  sleeping  apartments,  such  as  we  saw 
many  times  repeated  in  the  marvelously  pre- 
served Pompeian  houses.  One  of  the  halls 
contains  some  remnants  of  what  appear  to 
have  been  very  elegant  frescoes  ;  some  of  the 
best,  it  is  asserted,  which  have  come  down  to 
us  from  classic  times.  Here  is  a  large  group 
which  dimly  telU  the  mythic  story  of  Ga- 
latea and  Polyphemus,  another  which  repre- 
sents Mercury,  Io,  and  Argus,  and  still  an- 
other which  gives  a  view  of  a  Roman  street 
1800  years  ago,  as  if  to  supplement  the 
knowledge  of  a  past  civilization  which  these 
halls  have  revealed. 

Of  course,  I  cannot  question  or  j  udge  in- 
telligently of  the  information  which  the 
friendly  sign-boards  offer  over  the  various  lo- 
calities. Where  there  is  such  want  of  lore 
concerning  doubtful  things,  there  is  no  com- 
fort for  the  inquiring  traveler  but  in  child- 
like faith.  The  house  of  Clodius  may  have 
stood  yonder,  that  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus 
here,  the  baths  of  Livia  there,  and  these  por- 
tions of  wall,  for  aught  I  know,  or  can  know, 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  original  wall  of 
Romulus.  Learned  and  painful  investiga- 
tors are  busily  working,  searching,  studying, 
writing — and  of  making  many  books  there 
is  and  will  be  no  end.  Here  is  matter  for  the 
scribblers  ! 

But  the  past  is  dead  and  gone,  never  to  be 
restored,  and  Nature,  with  tender  healing 
touch,  is  striving  to  spread  her  mantle  of  per- 
petual youth  and  beauty  over  man's  desola- 
tions. Well  knows  the  universal  mother  that 
better  things  are  yet  to  be  than  all  that  has 
been.    Great  works  has  man  done  in  soothe, 

"But  what  he  has  done  is  but  earnest 
Of  the  things  he  yet  shall  do." 

S.R. 

Fourth  month  15th,  1875. 


There  never  was  a  great  man  unless 
through  Divine  Inspiration. —  Cicero. 
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HOW  TO  KEEP  COOL. 

In  the  first  place,  don't  make  a  fuss  about 
it.  The  temperature  of  the  body  depends 
greatly  on  the  state  of  the  mind,  and  "get- 
ting in  a  heat " .  is  a  physical  as  well  as  a 
mental  phenomenon.  The  flow  of  the  circu- 
lation is  actually  accelerated  and  the  vital 
combustion  increased  by  the  irritation  of  tem- 
per we  permit  ourselves  to  indulge  in  when 
rendered  uncomfortable.  This  is  well  enough 
in  winter.  Then  we  can  take  up  arms  against 
a  siege  of  cold,  and,  by  opposing,  end  it,  but 
to  fight  heat  is  only  adding  fuel  to  the  fire. 
Therefore,  to  fret  and  fume  and  worry  about 
being  baked,  boiled,  broiled,  roasted  and 
otherwise  disposed  of  by  culinary  processes 
unendurable,  is  a  mistake,  and  only  serves  to 
aggravate  the  ills  complained  of.  If  to  be 
too  warm  is  a  vexation,  summon  equanimity 
to  withstand  it.  If  heat  is  a  trial,  bear  it  with 
fortitude.  Patience  nowhere  hath  more  per- 
fect work  than  in  aidingus  to  sustain  the  minor 
miseries  of  existence  with  becoming  calmness. 

But  abandoning  an  active  hostility  to  heat 
by  no  means  need  leave  us  defenceless  against 
its  attacks.  It  is  useless  to  rush  about  in  vain 
search  for  a  cool  place,  to  ply  the  fan  violent- 
ly, and  to  hold  constant  consultations  with  the 
exasperating  thermometer.  But  we  can  adopt 
precautionary  measures  and  conform  our 
habits  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case  with  good 
effect.  As  the  mercury  goes  up  taxation  of 
the  physical  powers  should  go  down.  We 
should  expend"  less  vital  energy  and  consume 
less  food.  Let  the  fires  go  down,  and  use  less 
steam.  Proper  and  intelligent  attention  to 
diet  would  do  more  to  promote  comfort  dur- 
ing hot  weather  than  any  other  one  measure 
of  relief.  Carbonaceous  food  should  be  strictly 
avoided.  No  grease,  nor  any  dishes  cooked 
in  grease,  should  be  permitted.  Frying  and 
the  eating  of  fried  refections  are  especially 
inconsistent  with  undertaking  to  keep  cool. 
What  meats  are  used  should  be  boiled  and 
put  on  the  table  cold  ;  bread,  milk,  fruits  and 
vegetables  should  form  the  principal  constit- 
uents of  the  bill  of  fare.  Tea  and  coffee 
should  be  partaken  of  sparingly  and  served 
cold.  Puddings  and  pastry  should  be  put 
aside  for  the  present,  with  all  rich  fare  and 
highly  seasoned  dishes.  Cooking  should  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum  and  the  kitchen  fire 
allowed  to  burn  low.  A  little  lemonade  in 
i  the  evening  is  a  good  thing  and  saline  waters 
in  the  morning  are  both  refreshing  and  com- 
mendable. But  "  cooling  drinks "  of  the 
cobbler  and  julep  sort  are  a  delusion  and  a 
snare.  Any  fluid  containing  alcohol,  what- 
ever its  name  or  nature,  is  inflammatory  and 
to  be  avoided. 

Frequent  ablutions  are  indispensable  in  any 
rightly- directed  attempt  to  maintain  comfort- 


able temperature.  And  mere  wetting  of  the 
surface  is  not  sufficient ;  the  skin  should  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  by  the  free  use  of  soap, 
well  washed  off.  Perspiration  is  thereby  pro- 
moted, and  a  healthy  condition  of  the  super- 
ficial excretory  system  induced  and  preserved. 

Refraining  from  excitements,  from  over- 
exertion, from  experiments  and  unusual  ex- 
periences are  also  important  precautionary 
measures.  To  keep  on  the  eveu  tenor  of  our 
accustomed  way  is  the  safest  and  most  satis- 
factory course.  New  undertakings,  of  what- 
ever kind  and  however  enticing,  may  well  be 
considered  ill-timed  when  the  thermometer 
stands  above  ninety.  Related  to  these  con- 
ditions is  another,  to  be  seriously  entertained, 
that  of  securing  good  rest  at  night.  u  Sleep 
well  and  keep  well,"  is  an  adage  to  be  es- 
pecially regarded  in  hot  weather.  If  wake- 
fulness is  occasioned  by  any  controllable 
cause,  ascertain  it  and  avoid  it. 

Go  to  the  country,  of  course — early,  if  prac- 
ticable. But  remember  that  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  going  to  the  country,  so  far  as 
adult3  are  affected,  may  be  gained  at  home. 
Chief  among  these  is  casting  off  of  care  and 
anxiety.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  cast 
aside  the  coat,  shed  the  clinging  burdens  of 
business  also.  When  heat  is  excessive,  stress 
of  mind  becomes  dangerous.  Danger  is  pre- 
ceded by  great  discomfort,  and  that  can  b 
guarded  against,  not  always,  but  often  with 
good  success. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

A  LONDON  WORKMAN'S  CITY. 

On  Saturday  last  the  sun  shone  on  as  happy 
a  set  of  people  as  I  ever  remembered  to  have 
seen.  I  was  in  the  workman's  city.  On 
Saturday  the  British  workman  receives  his 
wages,  and  the  general  idea  is  that  on  that 
day  he  get3  drunk,  beats  hU  wife,  frighten* 
his  children,  disturbs  his  neighbors,  gives  th" 
police  no  end  of  trouble,  and,  altogether,  con- 
ducts himself  in  a  most  disreputable  way.  I 
shudder  as  I  walk  down  many  parts  of  Lon- 
don on  a  Saturday  afternoon  or  evening. 
Where  I  was  seemed  a  fairy  dream — one  of 
the  things  one  hopes  for  in  his  youth,  but 
never  expects  to  see  realized  as  he  nets  older. 
As  I  went  from  one  street  to  Mother  in  the 
workman's  city,  I  saw  ho  public-house.  ik> 
gin-palace,  no  pawn-shop.  There  were  no 
beggars,  no  dirty  children,  and  no  foul  dwell- 
ings in  which  fever  ever  lurks,  and  where 
decency  and  morality  are  necessarily  un- 
known. Every  house  was  new,  was  well- 
built,  and  well  drained, and  was  pretty  to  look 
at.  The  cottage  style  has  been  adopted,  each 
house  having  a  graceful  little  portico.  Red 
bricks  are  let  in,  and  here  and  there  a  turret 
appears  to  vary  the  color  and  break  the 
monotony  of  the  line.    To  each  house  there 
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was  a  little  well-kept  garden ;  the  foot- path 
was  laid  with  granite  curb- stones  skirted  with 
trees.  As  I  looked  inside,  I  saw  a  floorcloth 
laid  down  in  the  passage,  the  staircases  car- 
peted, the  front  rooms  adorned  with  good 
furniture  and  appropriate  ornaments,  and 
families  all  clean  and  smart,  enjoying  them- 
selves thoroughly  in  their  way.  Robert 
Owen  was  the  first  to  contend  that  to  raise 
the  workingman  you  must  first  take  him  out 
of  the  surroundings  by  which  he  is  degraded 
and  enslaved,  and  put  him  in  a  decent  dwell- 
ing. On  Saturday,  Owen's  doctrine  received 
its  justification  in  the  brilliant  success  of  the 
workman's  city,  and  was  enforced  and  re- 
enforced  with  singular  fervor  by  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  Lord  Granville,  Hepworth  Dix- 
on, Evelyn  Ashley,  and  finally,  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  the  Prime  Minister  himself, 
on  the  occasion  of  opening  further  buildings, 
and  the  presentation  of  prizes  to  the  tenants 
for  the  best  exhibition  of  flowers  in  the  fore- 
courts and  windows.  The  scene  of  all  this 
enthusiastic  oratory  was  what  is  called  the 
Shaftesbury  Park  Estate,  a  piece  of  land  con- 
sisting of  about  40  acres,  situated  a  little  less 
than  a  mile  from  the  Wands  worth- road  rail- 
way station,  and  stretching  away  almost  up 
to  that  intricate  railway  labyrinth,  known  as 
Clapham  Junction  station. 

As  I  walked  the  streets  I  saw,  by  the  plen- 
tiful display  of  bills  of  the  approaching 
temperance  fete,  that  the  teetotalers  were  well 
represented  on  the  estate ;  and  I  learned  also 
that  those  excellent  and  useful  men,  the 
Primitive  Methodists,  had  a  strong  body  of 
adherents  there— so  much  so,  indeed,  that,  as 
Lord  Shaftesbury  informed  me,  they  were 
going  to  have  a  chapel  in  the  neighborhood, 
of  which  that  day  they  had  asked  him  to  lay 
the  foundation-stone.  Another  thing  to  be 
noted  was  the  number  of  the  children,  and 
their  excellent  condition.  But  the  great 
event  of  the  day  was  the  inspection  of  the 
houses  by  the  distinguished  visitors,  and  the 
open-air  meeting  held  immediately  afterwards. 
How  the  people  did  cheer  to  be  sure,  and 
how  delighted  were  the  speakers  with  what 
they  had  seen  !  The  Chairman,  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, did  well  to  rejoice.  As  Dr.  Baxter 
Langley  said,  no  one  could  tell  what  he  had 
done  for  the  society.  His  Lordship  began  by 
remarking  that  he  was  not  going  to  deliver 
an  address,  as  an  address  was  a  dull  and  seri- 
ous thing,  and  they  were  met  for  jollification. 
He  was  perfectly  astonished  at  what  he  had 
seen.  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  but  the 
Shaftesbury  Park  Estate  had  been  built  in  a 
year.  It  was  but  the  other  day  he  came  there 
to  lay  the  foundation-stone,  and  now  it  was 
tenanted  by  hundreds  of  honest  citizens.  This 
was  no  mere  experiment ;  they  were  little 


aware  of  the  mighty  effect  they  were  produc- 
ing on  the  morals  of  the  globe.  People  came 
there  from  America  and  all  parts  of  Europe, 
and  are  astonished  at  what  they  see.  479 
houses  were  completed— by  November,  they 
would  have  270  more ;  and  when  1,200  houses 
were  built,  they  would  have  8,000  people  ^ 
there,  brought  from  the  seething,  over  crowded  ^ 
metropolis,  to  breathe  fresh  air,  and  to  enjoy 
domestic  life.  In  addition  to  what  they  had 
done,  they  were  to  have  warehouses,  and  a 
co-operative  store,  and  a  plunge-bath,  and 
two  and  a  half  acres  for  recreation  and  manly 
sports,  where  the  children  could  play  without 
fear  of  being  run  over.  A  lady,  who  had  re- 
cently paid  the  place  a  visit,  wa3  so  delighted 
that  she  at  once  took  1,000  shares.  The  ten- 
ants had  purchased  their  own  houses  to  the 
extent  of  £26,000,  of  which  £3,200  had  been 
paid.  His  Lordship  referred  to  the  harmony 
between  the  men  employed — whether  society 
or  non-society  men,  they  had  all  agreed  to- 
gether, and  done  their  best.  They  had,  at 
that  time,  2,000  applicants  for  houses,  and  at 
Liverpool,  and  Birmingham,  and  Manchester, 
they  had  been  equally  successful.  This 
showed  what  could  be  done  by  the  co-oper- 
ation of  all  Glasses — they  wanted  that  more 
and  more.  His  Lordship  concluded  by  wish- 
ing them  a  sound  body  in  a  sound  house. 

The  Right  Hon.  B.  Disraeli  was  the  next 
speaker.  He  came  there  to  express  his  sym- 
pathy with,  and  more  than  that,  his  surprise 
at,  what  he  had  seen  that  day — a  city  rising 
in  the  desert.  In  the  success  of  their  experi- 
ment was  involved  the  triumph  of  virtue  and 
the  elevation  of  the  people;  on  improved 
dwellings  depended  the  improvement  of  man- 
kind. They  had  solved  the  question  which 
had  puzzled  Parliament. 

Lord  Granville,  who  claimed  to  be  con- 
nected with  trade  and  commerce,  congratu- 
lated them  on  setting  so  bright  an  example 
to  workingmen  elsewhere. — Christopher  Cray- 
on, in  London  Christian  World. 

children's  playthings. 
Playthings  that  children  make  for  them- 
selves are  a  great  deal  better  than  those 
which  are  bought  for  them.  They  employ^  jj 
them  a  much  longer  time ;  they  exercise  in- 
genuity, and  they  really  please  them  more 
A  Lttle  girl  likes  better  to  fashion  her  doll's  J» 
cup3  and  saucers  of  acorns  than  to  have  a  p 
set  of  earthen  ones  supplied.  A  boy  takes  f 0115 
ten  times  more  pleasure  in  a  little  wooden  p 
cart  he  has  pegged  together  than  he  would  inj^ 
a  painted  and  gilded  carriage  bought  at  the  :  ta|e 
toy  store  ;  and  we  do  not  believe  any  expen-  ^a 
sive  rocking-horse  ever  gave  so  much  satis-  "Jf] 
faction  as  we  have  seen  a  child  in  the  coun-  m 
try  take  with  a  cocoanut  husk,  which  he  had  *h 
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ridled  and  placed  on  four  sticks.  There  is 
peculiar  satisfaction  in  inventing  things  for 
ne's  self.  No  matter  though  the  construc- 
tion be  clumsy  and  awkward,  it  employs  time 
which  is  a  great  object  in  childhood),  and 
he  pleasure  the  invention  gives  is  the  first 
mpulse  to  ingenuity  and  skill. —  The  House- 
eeper. 

OUR  DUTY  HERE. 

BY  J.  BOWRING. 

What  is  our  duty  here  ?    To  tend 

From  good  to  better,  thence  to  best; 
Grateful  to  drink  life's  cup,  then  bend, 

Unmurmuring,  to  our  bed  of  rest; 
To  pluck  the  flowers  that  round  us  blow, 
Scattering  their  fragrance  as  we  go. 

And  so  to  live  that  when  the  sun 
Of  our  existence  sets  in  night, 
Sweet  memories  of  mercies  done 

May  shrine  our  names  in  memory's  light, 
And  the  blest  seeds  we  scattered,  bloom 
A  hundredfold  in  days  to  come. 


A  FATHER  S  HAND. 

BY  MRS.  BATTERSBY. 

At  dead  of  night  a  little  voice 

Is  heard  amidst  the  gloom  ; 
'Tis  from  the  tiny  crib  which  stands 

Within  the  curtained  room. 

A  little  hand  steals  forth  to  mine, 

A  little  pleader  cries, 
£<  Please  hold  me  fast,  Papa,  Papa," 

The  trembling  accents  rise. 

I  take  the  hand  ;  the  childish  heart, 

At  once  relieved  from  fear, 
Reposes  in  a  father's  love, 

Content  to  feel  him  near. 

Ah!  gracious  Lord,  Thy  children  teach 

That  precious  lesson  too, 
To  trust  ourselves  within  Thy  hand 

Our  whole  life's  journey  through. 

And  then,  though  winds  and  waters  moan, 
And  hearts  grow  faint  for  fear, 

We  shall  stretch  forth  our  hands  to  Thee, 
And  feel  Thy  presence  near. 


From  the  Public  Ledger. 
THE  FLOOD  YEAR. 

Unusually  heavy  rains  and  destructive  in- 
ndations  have  occurred  over  a  large  extent 
I  the  world  since  the  beginning  of  June.  Ex- 
ept  Africa,  from  which  nothing  has  been 
leard,  and  a  wide  belt  of  the  nearest  part  of 
I  hich  is  a  rainless  region,  all  the  great  divi- 
ons  of  the  globe  have  suffered.  Within  two 
Lonths  there  have  been  floods  in  Europe, 
^sia,  Australia  and  America.  In  the  United 
States  the  damage  done  (and  the  property 
amage  has  been  very  great)  is  mainly  in  the 
illeys  of  the  Ohio,  Mississippi  and  Missouri, 
icluding  the  river  bottoms  of  the  tributaries 
'those  rivers  in  the  States  of  W.  Virginia, 


Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee 
Missouri,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Kansf  s,  Nebraska 
and  Arkansas.  Of  these,  the  central  and 
southern  parts  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois 
have  suffered  most  loss  in  the  destruction  of 
crops,  the  sweeping  away  of  moveable  prop- 
erty  along  the  valleys  of  the  streams  and 
rivers,  and  by  the  breaking  up  of  railway 
tracks  and  bridges.  The  Western  State  floods, 
as  mentioned  a  day  or  two  ago,  were  the  com- 
bined result  of  continuous,  but  not  violent 
rains,  for  a  week  or  two  (according  to  local- 
ity) down  to  about  the  .'30th  of  July,  when 
the  earth,  being  thoroughly  saturated  so  as  to 
hold  no  more  water,  a  series  of  very  violent 
rain  storms  set  in,  which  overflowed  all  the 
water  courses  and  turned  them  into  wide- 
sweeping  and  destructive  torrents.  The  money 
losses  in  the  Western  States  ^ill  aggregate 
not  less  than  $3,000,000,  and  possibly  $5,000,- 
000.    Happily  there  was  no  loss  of  life. 

In  Europe,  during  June  and  July,  there 
were  severe  rains  and  ruinous  inuudations  in 
France,  Hungary,  Switzerland,  Hilesia  and 
England.  They  were  all  destructive  and  de- 
plorable, but  worst  of  all  in  southern  France, 
where  not  only  great  damage  to  property  was 
suffered,  but  whole  villages  of  houses  were 
swept  away,  and,  in  two  or  three  instances, 
populous  suburbs  of  towns  were  drowned 
out — as  in  the  case  of  St.  Cyprien,  at  Tou- 
louse, and  at  Agen — causing  a  dreadful  loss 
of  life,  estimated  at  more  than  a  thousand, 
and  leaving  tens  of  thousauds  of  people  with- 
out homes,  without  clothing,  shelter  or  food, 
and  without  the  means  of  earning  their  living, 
as  the  shops,  mills,  factories  and  other  places 
of  industry  in  which  they  worked  were  all 
destroyed  by  the  same  floods  that  swept  away 
their  relatives,  their  houses  and  household 
goods.  At  Agen  the  population  spent  thirty- 
six  hours  on  their  roofs,  and  at  St.  Cyprien 
there  was  not  a  dwelling  in  which  any  per- 
son could  sleep  for  a  considerable  period  af  ter 
the  flood. 

These  floods  were  in  the  valleys  of  the 
rivers  Garonne  (including  the  Ariege  and 
Tarn)  and  Adour,  which  rise  in  the  II 
Pyrenees,  which  rivers,  after  running  a  north- 
wardly and  westerly  course,  empty  into  the 
Gironde  and  Bay  of  Biscay  below  Bordeaux, 
in  the  one  case,  and  near  Bayonne  in  the 
other.  It  was  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  val- 
leys of  the  Garonne  and  Adour  that  the  de- 
vastation was  most  terrible,  the  floods  being 
caused  by  an  unusual  fall  of  snow  in  the  Py- 
renees about  the  middle  of  Juue,  followed  al- 
most immediately  by  warm  westerly  winds 
and  wet  weather,  and  then  by  heavy  rains. 
The  valleys  of  the  French  rivers  heading  in 
the  Pyrenees,  and  which  empty  into  the 
Garonne,  are  subject  to  these  destructive 
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floods  at  remarkably  regular  intervals.  With- 
in the  present  century  disastrous  overflows 
have  occurred  in  the  valley  of  the  Garonne 
at  intervals  of  twenty  years,  viz.,  iu  1815, 
1835,  1855  and  1875.  those  in  the  Adour, 
however,  show  no  such  regularity.  The  dam- 
age done  by  the  flood  of  1855  was  estimated 
at  $5,000,000,  but  the  destruction  by  the  re- 
cent inundation  is  much  greater,  and  the  dis- 
tress much  more  terrible  because  of  the  de- 
struction of  homes,  the  deprivation  of  employ- 
ment and  means  of  living,  and  the  heavy  loss 
of  life. 

The  accounts  of  the  floods  in  Asia  and 
Australia  are  but  meagre  statements  of  the 
bare  fact,  though  we  judge  the  inundations 
do  not  approach,  in  destructiveness,  either 
those  in  France  or  those  in  the  Western  States 
of  our  own  country.  A  peculiarity  of  this  ex- 
traordinary season  of  rains  and  floods  is  that 
they  have  nearly  all  occurred  at  very  unpro- 
pitious  seasons  for  the  crops,  and  this  was 
particularly  the  case  concerning  the  grain 
crops  in  Europe,  and  for  all  the  ungathered 
crops  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio,  Mississippi 
and  Missouri,  in  our  own  country,  there  being 
more  or  less  destruction  in  the  flooded  dis- 
tricts to  oats,  hay,  barley,  wheat,  potatoes  and 
corn,  and  some  damage  to  tobacco  and  cotton 
farther  south.  Yet,  still  the  aggregate  of  the 
American  grain  crops  promises  to  be  large ; 
but  those  of  Europe,  we  fear,  will  be  quite 
short.  Another  peculiarity  is  that  already 
mentioned,  and  that  will  be  seen  in  our  sum- 
mary, viz.,  the  immense  breadth  of  the  earth's 
surface  that  has  been  afflicted  by  storms  and 
inundations,  extending  from  the  Missouri,  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  to  India,  in  the 
Eastern,  and  from  Silesia,  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  to  Australia  in  the  Southern. 

Truth. — Accustom  your  children  to  a 
strict  attention  to  truth,  even  in  the  most 
minute  particulars.  If  a  thing  happened  at 
one  window,  and  they,  when  relating  it,  say 
that  it  happened  at  another,  do  not  let  it  pass, 
but  instant'.y  check  them ;  you  do  not  know 
where  deviations  from  truth  will  end. — John- 


Great  ideas,  once  brought  to  light,  do  not 
die. 


NOTICES. 

OHIO  YEARLY  MEETING 
Will  convene  on  the  28th  inst.  Friends  of  Salem 
extend  a  general  invitation  to  Friends  of  other 
Yearly  Meetings  to  be  present  at  that  time,  and 
especially  to  the  Committee  of  Baltimore  Yearly 
Meeting,  who  design  io  attend  the  new  Yearly  Meet- 
ing to  be  held  in  Illinois. 

On  behalf  the  Committee,        Eli  Garretson. 
Salem,  Ohd,  Eighth  month  14th,  1875. 


ILLINOIS  YEARLY  MEETING  • 

Will  be  held  at  Clear  Creek,  Putnam  county,  111. 
on  Second-day,  Ninth  month  J  3th;  meeting  of  Wm- 
isters  and  Elders  on  Seventh-day  preceding,  both  a 
10  A.  M. 

This  place  is  about  115  miles  southwest  of  Chi- 
cago, 10  miles  southeast  of  Hennepin,  the  count} 
seat,  and  3  miles  northwest  of  Magnolia. 

To  reach  it  from  Chicago,  take  the  Chicago  anc 
Rock  Island  R.  R.  to  La  Salle,  or  the  Burlington  anc 
Quincy  R.  R.  to  Mendota,  thence  by  the  Illinois 
Central  (south)  to  Lostant,  which  is  6  or  8  milei 
easterly  from  Abel  Mills,  whose  P.  O.  is  Mt.  Palatine 
Putnam  county,  111.  From  Indianapolis  take  th^ 
Bloomington  and  Western  R.  R.  to  Bloomington 
then  the  Illinois  Central  (north)  to  Lostant. 
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CIRCULAR,  MEETINGS. 

Ninth  mo.    5th,   Constantia,  N.  Y. 

"      «       "     Reading.  Pa.,  2  P.  M. 

"       "       "      Abington,  Pa  ,  3  P.  M. 

"       "       "      Chester,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

In  Western  Quarter,  Circular  Meetings  will  be 
held  at  Centre,  Del.,  Ninth  month  12th,  at  3  P.  M 
West  Grove,  Tenth  month,  ]0th,  at  3  P.  M. 


ITEMS. 


The  number  of  postal  cards  issued  during  last 
month  was  14,298,000,  a  larger  number  than  in  anj 
previous  month. 

A  vessel  which  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  9tt 
inst.  reports  that,  on  the  15th  of  last  month,  iu 
latitude  49.28  north,  longitude  47.47  west,  she] 
passed  73  icebergs  between  8  A.  M.  and  12  M.  Some 
of  the  bergs  were  very  large. 

Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  M.  D  ,  of  N.  Y.,  has  recently 
received  from  Paris,  says  the  Tribune,  the  bronze! 
medal  awarded  three  years  ago  by  the  Academy  o 
Medicine  for  her  graduating  thesis.  In  the  compe- 
tition, Mrs.  Jacobi  attained  the  rank  of  from  fifth 
to  eighth  in  a  class  of  300 — all  men  except  herself 
And  yet  Paris  medical  journals  are  complaining 
that  "  the  admission  of  women  students  to  th< 
academy  has  lowered  its  standard. — Popular  Scienc 
Monthly. 

Nature's  Barometers. — A  venerable  scientific 
gentleman  states  that  spiders  are  the  best  barom 
eters  known  to  the  world.  The  barometers  inventec 
by  the  scientific,  he  atfirms,  only  indicate  the  kin& 
of  weather  we  are  to  have  immediately ;  whilq 
spiders  unerringly  tell  the  character  of  the  weathei 
for  several  days  in  advance.  For  instance,  if  tht; 
weather  is  likely  to  become  rainy,  windy,  or  in 
other  respects  disagreeable,  the  spiders  make  verj  % 
short  and  firm  the  terminating  filaments  on  wbicr 
their  webs  are  suspended.  If,  on  the  contrary,  thej 
make  the  terminating  filaments  or  fastenings  un-1 
commonly  long,  the  weather  will  continue  serene 
from  ten  to  a  dozen  days.  Spiders  usually  makei 
alterations  in  their  webs  once  in  twenty-four  hours |ea 
If  they  are  totally  indolent,  and  do  not  even  watch] 
for  flies,  rain  will  speedily  ensue.  If  the  spiders 
stay  out  upon  their  nets  during  a  shower,  and  seen 
actively  engaged  in  puting  affairs  in  a  good  con- 
dition, it  is  certain  proof  that  the  rain  will  be  o 
short  duration,  and  that  it  will  be  clear  weather  foij  Qffi 
some  time.  If,  during  the  stormy  weather,  tht 
spiders  are  seen  fixing  their  damaged  nets  in  tht 
evening,  it  certainly  indicates  that  the  night  will  be 
pleasant  and  that  the  rain  is  over  for  the  present.— 
Ex.  Paper. 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OP 
WILLIAM  DORSEY. 

(Concluded  from  page  403.) 

Fourth  month  19th,  1874. — This  afternoon 
attended  the  mission-school  held  by  some  of 
my  dear  young  friends  at  Race  street  Meet- 
ing-house, and  returned  home  fully  repaid 
ffor  the  service.  May  God  bless  their  humble 
efforts  to  save  those  under  their  care  whom 
they  have  called  in  from  the  highways  and 
Dypaths  of  the  world. 

"  Fifth  month  9th. — Yearly  Meeting  of  min- 
sters and  elders — unusually  precious — every 
thing  calm  and  peaceful,  yet  full  of  life.  A 
ittle  too  much  preaching  ;  but  it  was  the 
>verflow  of  hearts  filled  with  love,  and  all 
mded  well.  My  friend  S.  M.  Janney  was 
rjvith  us. 

"Fifth  month  10th. — In  the  afternoon  went 
o  the  city,  with  the  pupils  of  our  First-day 
chool,  to  attend  the  childrens'  meeting  at 
ilace  street.  Had  a  delightful  time.  The 
lear  children  acquitted  themselves  well. 
"  Fifth  month  21st— With  my  dear  friend 
3"ohn  Saunders,  started  for  Washington  on 
ndian  business.  Passed  an  interesting  day 
\nth  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
ome  of  our  senators,  and  received  much  en- 
ouragement  to  hope  for  aid  from  Congress, 
/hich  we  are  soliciting  for  the  Indians  under 
ur  care. 

"  I  staid  over  First  day  to  attend  meeting 
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at  Washington  in  the  morning  and  Alexan- 
dria in  the  afternoon  with  S.  M.  Janney,  both 
memorable  occasions.  Samuel  bore  testi- 
money  to  the  power  of  truth  in  the  soul,  as 
the  great  guide  of  man.  This  alone  can 
make  us  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
of  which  He  is  the  head.  He  beautifully  and 
concisely  portrayed  the  Christian  character. 
After  he  took  his  seat  I  arose,  Baying,  If  thil 
were  truly  the  condition  of  every  professor  of 
religion,  what  would  become  of  the  partition 
walls  of  sect,  built  by  bigotry  and  prejudice? 
What  would  become  of  the  creeds  and  the- 
ology which  have  flooded  the  world,  and,  in 
defence  of  which  professing  Christians  have 
violated  every  attribute  of  God,  in  the  name 
of  His  dear  Son,  Jesus  Christ. 

"Those  days  have  passed,  and  in  this  ad- 
vanced age  of  civilization,  men  do  not  de- 
stroy each  others'  live9,  but  it  i9  a  question 
whether  the  seed  of  prejudice,  in  the  minds 
of  opposing  advocates  of  different  creeds,  is 
not  still  showing  the  bitter  fruits  in  assailing 
each  others'  reputation,  because  of  difference 
of  views. 

V  In  the  afternoon,  at  Alexandria,  I  exhorted 
the  members  of  all  sects,  and  those  not  classed, 
with  any  Christianity  in  its  broadest  sense- 
Associations  of  men  are  of  use  when  regu- 
lated by  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus;  but  if 
they  are  without  His  Spirit,  they  degenerate 
into  mere  selfishness,  each  claiming  for  iUelf 
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superiority  to  all  others,  forgetful  of  the 
great  truth  so  wonderfully  illustrated  by 
Christ,  that  His  church  is  based  upon  self-ab- 
negation. No  man  can  be  His  disciple,  un- 
less he  deny  himself,  take  up  his  cross  and 
follow  Him.  In  the  Church  of  Christ  there 
is  no  conflict,  no  distinction  of  worldly  stand- 
ing. It  recognizes  the  high  and  the  low ; 
'  the  rich  and  the  poor  bow  down  together, 
and  the  Lord  is  the  maker  of  them  all.'  I 
gave  two  instances  of  the  power  of  religion 
over  the  mind  in  the  hour  of  death.  One 
the  child  of  poverty;  the  other  of  wealth, 
surrounded  by  loving  hearts  and  everything 
to  endear  this  life  to  her.  This  mighty  power 
gave  the  same  peace  to  both.  The  one  sus- 
tained by  her  hope  in  Christ,  unaided  by  out- 
ward assistance;  the  other  willing,  by  the 
love  of  God,  to  give  all  up  freely  for  its  rich 
blessings. 

"  Sixth  month  10th. — As  I  took  my  seat  in 
meeting,  these  words  sprang  up  in  my  mind, 
'  purity  of  thought  is  essential  to  purity  of 
character  —  purity  of  life.'  After  resting 
quietly,  I  felt  the  requisition  .  to  address  the 
children  present  from  the  school  (numbering 
eight  or  nine  hundred),  and  endeavored  to 
adapt  my  language  to  their  understanding. 
The  cry  of  David  was,  '  Create  in  me  a  clean 
heart,  O  God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within 
me !'  He  no  doubt  had  departed  from  the 
law  of  his  God  and  partaken  of  the  bitter 
fruits  of  disobedience,  and  in  his  penitence  de- 
sired to  have  his  heart  cleansed  and  the  right 
spirit  renewed,  as  it  was  before  he  had  sinned. 
Our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  Divine  power 
withstood  the  assaults  of  Satan.  The  same 
power  will  enable  all  who  trust  in  it  to 
be  preserved  from  the  taint  of  sin.  However 
fascinating  the  guise  of  temptation,  if  we 
suffer  it  to  enter  and  take  possession  of  our 
hearts  and  there  warm  and  nourish  it,  it  will 
bite  like  an  adder,  and  infuse  the  poison  of 
death.  So  live  that,  when  you  lay  your 
heads  upon  your  pillows  at  night,  and  your 
mother  takes  her  parting  kiss,  no  tear  shall 
dim  your  eyes,  but  that  of  gratitude  to  God 
for  His  unnumbered  blessings.  Never  let  it 
be  the  tear  of  sad  remorse  at  the  recollection 
of  an  ill-spent  day.  Always  remember  that 
purity  of  thought  is  essential  to  purity  of 
life.  '  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they 
shall  see  God.' 

"Sixth  month  Ibth. — Engaged  all  day  at 
Swarthmore,  and  remained  over  night  to  at« 
tend  Commencement  the  next  day.  It  was  a 
beautiful  sight  and  a  beautiful  performance. 
The  large  hall  was  well  packed  ;  about  one 
thousand  persons  present ;  and,  after  listening 
to  the  addresses  of  the  graduates,  I  felt  a  hap- 
piness in  thinking  upon  the  history  of  the 
college  from  our  earliest  efforts  twelve  or  thir- 


teen years  since— then  of  the  opening  of  the  g 
college  five  years  since,  and  the  great  success  |  \ 
in  virtuous  education  that  has  been  the  result. 
The  valedictory  was  beautifully,  feelingly  and  |  li 
gracefully  delivered  by  Elizabeth  Woolston.  I 
It  touched  every  heart,  and  drew  tears  from  li 
many  an  eye.  I  know  that,  on  such  occasions,  p 
much  is  attributed  to  the  excitement  which  is  ji 
usually  attendant,  but  there  was  shown  a  depth  j  \ 
of  thought  and  feeling  that  was  not  mere  j « 
formality.  The  tie  that  binds  the  children  e 
of  Swarthmore  to  their  teachers,  and  those  o: 
who  hold  a  paternal  relation  to  them,  is  not  ft 
of  an  ordinary  character. 

"  Fourth  day,  8th. — Much  encouraged  and  11 
strengthened  in  meeting  at  Race  street.  Last  se 
Fourth-day  the  same  few  were  present,  but  to 
we  were  favored  with  a  heavenly  feeling,  such  j| 
as  the  soul  desires  to  grasp  and  hold.  But  f 
we  may  not  live  on  the  manna  that  was  tr 
gathered  yesterday.  I  endeavored  to  cheer 
the  hearts  of  those  who  might  feel  discour-  re 
aged  under  trial  or  temptation.  I 

"Seventh  month  12th. — Toward  the  close  of  4 
meeting  I  arose  with  the  words  of  the  Psalm-  f 
ist,  '  Lord,  make  me  to  know  mine  end,  and  i 
the  measure  of  my  days,  what  it  is,  that  I  I 
may  know  how  frail  I  am  !  Thou  hast  made  j  « 
my  days  as  an  handbreadth,  and  mine  age  is  1 
as  nothing  before  Thee.  Verily,  every  man  g 
in  his  best  estate  is  altogether  vanity.  Surely  S 
every  man  walketh  in  a  vain  show;  he  is  H 
disquieted  in  vain ;  he  heapeth  up  riches,  and  I 
cannot  tell  who  shall  gather  them/  thi 

"  This  clearly  shows  how  mistaken  are  those  ™ 
who  expect  to  obtain  peace  and  happiness  m 
through  the  acquisition  and  possession  of  the  ^ 
things  of  this  world  for  the  purpose  of  self-  Ck 
indulgence.  The  religion  of  Christ  is  em-  fcr 
phatically  one  of  self  denial,  which,  as  I  un-  j  4 
derstand  it,  means  the  subserviency  of  all 
our  appetites,  and  the  yielding  of  not  only  all  im 
our  possessions,  but  ourselves,  to  the  restrain-  % 
ing  power  and  guidance  of  Divine  grace.  an 

When  this  natural  life  is  extinct,  man,  as  j  (re 
an  immortal  being,  is  left  to  that  association  fej 
of  which  he  has  made  choice  when  in  the  ex-  ^ 
ercise  of  his  own  free  will.    If  he  has  chosen 
the  Lord  for  the  only  object  of  worship,  ac-  pret 
cording  to  the  requirements  of  the  Gospel,  he  !  \ 
will  be  made  partaker  of  the  glories  of  the  i  j^0 
invisible  world,  which  his  soul  has  rested 
upon  in  hope.   If  he  has  rejected  the  offer  of  |  that 
Divine  grace,  preferring  the  pleasures  of  sen-  \ 
sual  indulgence,  what  right  has  he  to  expect  i  (j, 
anything  better  in  the  world  to  come  ?  ^ 

"  I  limit  not  the  power  of  prayer  under 
conviction,  even  after  a  life  of  error,  upon  ^ 
the  bed  of  death;  but  it  is  awful  to  think  of 
a  life  with  all  its  possessions  wasted  through  ^ 
pure  selfishness.    The  world  is  full  of  what,  ^ 
to  our  human  judgment,  is  mystery.  Circum-  ^ 
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stances  often  occur  which  strike  terror  to  our 
hearts. 

"  Many  of  us  can  look  back  upon  our  past 
lives,  and  recall  instances  when  we  have  es- 
caped, as  by  a  hair's  breadth,  the  loss  of  this 
life,  which  we  justly  prize  so  dearly  ;  others 
pass  as  it  were  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
into  that  eternity  to  which  we  are  all  destined. 
May  our  days  be  spent  in  humility,  and  the 
earnest  prayer  of  our  hearts  be,  daily,  '  Lord, 
make  me  to  know  mine  end,  and  the  measure 
of  my  days,  what  it  is,  that  I  may  know  how 
frail  I  am  V 

"Seventh  month  15th. — At  Race  Street 
Meeting  this  morning.  He  who  sees  the 
secret  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart  knows 
that  it  is  not  to  elevate  self  that  I  have  made 
these  brief  and  hasty  records  of  meetings 
wherein  I  have  felt  it  right  to  proclaim  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

"  This  morning  this  passage  of  John  was 
revived  in  my  mind,  and  I  arose  repeating  it: 
*  For  the  bread  of  God  is  He  which  cometh 
down  from  heaven,  and  giveth  life  unto  the 
world.  Then  said  they  unto  Him,  Lord,  give 
us  evermore  this  bread !  And  Jesus  said  unto 
them,  I  am  the  bread  of  life  ;  he  that  cometh 
unto  Me  shall  never  hunger,  and  he  that  be- 
lieveth  on  Me  shall  never  thirst.'  This  lan- 
guage is  as  true  now  as  when  it  was  spoken 
by  the  beloved  Son  of  God  to  those  around 
Him.  We  need  not  go  back  to  the  time  it 
was  uttered  to  know  its  truth.  We  could  find 
the  record ;  but,  to  experience  its  reality,  we 
must  know  our  selfish  nature  so  subdued,  all 
our  desires  and  appetites  sanctified  by  Divine 
grace,  that  we  should  be  willing  to  come  unto 
Christ  in  spirit  and  in  tmth,  earnest  seekers 
for  the  bread  of  life,  and  then  we  shall  assur- 
edly be  fed  and  our  spiritual  being  nourished 
by  the  bread  and  water  of  life.  Merely  an 
intellectual  acknowledgment  of  a  belief  in  the 
sacred  record  will  not  make  an  humble  serv- 
ant of  the  Lord.  The  devils  believed  and 
trembled.  The  soul  that  feeds  itself,  or,  rather, 
is  fed  by  the  hand  of  God,  needs  no  outward 
symbol  to  prove  it  to  God  or  to  the  world. 
The  only  true  evidence  is  love  to  God  su- 
preme, and  love  to  man. 

"Seventh  month  20th. — Yesterday  we  were 
favored  with  a  solemn  and  satisfactory  meet- 
ing. I  felt  it  right  to  arise  with  this  remark, 
that  I  believed  George  Fox — the  founder,  in 
one  sense,  of  our  Society — to  be  a  Divinely- 
inspired  man  ;  that  he  as  well  as  others  were 
called  forth  in  a  day  of  high  religious  pro- 
fession but  great  defect  in  practice.  The 
name  of  the  religion  of  Christ  was  wielded 
by  the  State  as  an  instrument  of  power,  by 
which  the  consciences  of  men  and  women 
were  wronged  and  they  were  forced  either  to 
pay  tithes  to  support  the  priests  in  idleness 


and  luxury,  or  sent  to  prison  and  to  death. 

"  George  Fox,  feeling  the  call  to  a  sober  and 
righteous  life,  had  gone  to  the  priest  to  ascer- 
tain,  if  possible,  from  this  source  of  professed 
spiritual  power  some  knowledge  to  satisfy  his 
anxious  mind,  but,  of  course,  obtained  no  re- 
lief. He  found  what  he  sought,  in  solitude, 
in  communion  with  God,  who  enlightened  his 
understanding  with  the  saving  knowledge  of 
His  Holy  Spirit,  which  directed  him  to  bear 
witness  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  of 
course  against  all  the  hypocrisy  and  wicked- 
ness in  high  places.  This  he  did  manfully, 
nobly  and  unselfishly,  and  we  behold  now  t& 
influence  of  his  obedience  upon  the  Christian 
world,  admitted  by  all  unprejudiced  minds. 
This  history  stands  as  an  evidence  of  the 
power  of  individual  faithfulness,  from  which 
we  may  all,  in  every  sphere  of  life,  profit  and 
take  courage  to  do  our  duty  in  all  things, 
great  and  small. 

"Eighth  month  §th. — At  Bedford  ;  as  lovely 
a  day  as  ever  I  beheld.  My  friend,  A.  H, 
Ivins,  took  me  to  the  Poor  house  of  the 
county,  about  three  or  four  miles  distant. 
The  scenery  was  beautiful ;  and,  as  we  were 
refreshed  by  the  sunshine  and  breeze,  my 
heart  glowed  with  gratitude  to  God  for  His 
abundant  mercies. 

"  We  reached  our  destination  about  eleven 
o'clock,  and  were  received  by  the  good  stew- 
ard and  his  family  with  a  cordial  welcome. 
The  inmates  of  the  institution  were  soon  as- 
sembled in  an  upper  hall,  and  we  sat  down  to 
the  rich  feast  of  a  Saviour's  love.  The  blind, 
the  deaf,  the  lame  and  the  sick  were  there — 
the  children  of  poverty  and  sorrow.  I  read 
the  seventh  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  which  illus- 
trates our  Lord's  divine  sympathy  for  the 
poor  and  afflicted.  I  endeavored  to  encour- 
age them  by  showing  how  by  thorough  living 
faith,  when  this  short  life  is  over,  they  could 
become  sure  inheritors  of  the  enduring  riches 
of  heaven  ;  that  a  foretaste  thereof  could  be 
known  in  this  life,  by  this  blessed  power, 
which  would  strengthen  them  to  endure  trials 
and  afflictions  even  unto  the  end.  After  read- 
ing two  or  three  Psalms  and  offering  prayer 
for  the  Divine  blessing,  we  bade  them  fare- 
well. 

"  Oh !  it  is  a  rich  privilege  to  be  permitted 
to  speak  the  consolations  of  Christ  to  the  poor 
and  the  outcast,  but  it  makes  me  deeply  feel 
my  own  infirmity.  How  easy,  when  Bur- 
rounded  by  the  many  outward  blessings  we 
are  permitted  to  enjoy,  to  say  to  these  poor, 
who  appear  to  be  deprived  of  them,  God  will 
sustain  you  in  all  your  trials,  if  you  will  have 
faith  in  Him,  and  strive  to  keep  your  hearts 
pure  and  clean  in  His  holy  sight!  How  forc- 
ibly the  question  comes  home  to  me,  How 
would  I  feel  if  in  their  condition?  and,  hum- 
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bled  with  this  view,  I  ask,  O  Lord,  increase 
my  faith ! 

"  At  four  P.  M.  held  a  meeting  for  the  ser- 
vants, at  the  Springs,  and  all  who  chose  to 
attend.  .My  testimony  was  to  the  effect  that 
Jesus  Christ  came  not  to  found  sects,  but  to 
preach  the  glad-tidings  of  great  joy  to  the 
whole  world.  The  colored  people  sang  hymns. 
It  was  a  season  of  refreshment. 

"  Third- day. — Called  to  see  my  friend  An- 
drew Middleton,  our  kind  old  hack-driver,  a 
good  Christian  example,  severely  afflicted  by 
a  painful  disease,  which  he  bears  in  patience, 
awaiting  his  Master's  call,  only  asking  grace 
to  endure  \  o  the  end  all  that  is  permitted  him 
to  suffer;  and  that  when  the  Cross  is  laid 
down  he  may  wear  the  crown.  God  grant 
his  prayer  and  that  of  his  friends  ! 

"  It  is  an  instructive  lesson  to  listen  to  his 
conversation  and  witness  his  resignation.  Re- 
forming in  middle-life  from  habits  of  intem- 
perance, he  became  a  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist church,  and  has  ever  since  held  an 
honorable  name  as  an  humble  Christian. 

"  Last  First-day,  at  his  urgent  request  and 
that  of  his  minister,  I  attended  their  meet- 
ing. Andrew  had  not  been  able  to  be  pres- 
ent for  many  months,  but  I  found  him  there. 
The  minister  gave  out  the  hymns  as  usual, 
read  a  psalm,  also  the  seventh  chapter  of  St. 
Luke,  and  offered  a  beautiful  and  appropriate 
prayer.  I  then  addressed  the  people  upon 
the  question,  '  What  know  ye  of  Christ.'  I 
do  not  believe  that  a  sectarian  spirit  can  ex- 
ist in  a  truly  Christian  mind.  The  Christian 
world,  so  called,  is  full  of  a  profession  of 
Christ,  but  nothing  is  more  needed  among 
many  of  those  who  lay  claim  to  the  title,  than 
the  vital,  saving  knowledge  of  Him  in  their 
hearts.  I  called  their  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity of  practical  religion — a  religion  that 
evidenced  true  faith  by  works  of  love.  I  al- 
luded to  the  people  residing  in  the  poor-house 
a  few  miles  from  the  town,  and  the  duty  of 
visitiDg  them  with  deeds  of  love,  and  en- 
deavored to  show  the  great  value  to  be  person- 
ally derived  from  such  duties,  &c. 

"  Eighth  month  Tld. — Was  with  our  friends 
at  Dunning's  Creek.  In  the  afternoon  at- 
Unded  a  meeting  a  few  miles  distant  at 
Pleasantville.  Although  it  rained  we  had  a 
large  and  solemn  meeting.  Charity  Chase, 
an  Orthodox  Friend,  whom  I  saw  on  Seventh- 
day  and  invited  to  be  with  us,  opened  the 
meeting  with  a  beautiful  and  impressive  sup- 
plication on  our  behalf.  I  then  addressed 
the  people  upon  the  unity  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  showed  in  strong  contrast  the  as- 
sumed claim  of  contending  sects  as  false. 
Christ  cannot  be  divided,  and  the  terms  of 
discipleship  are  the  same  as  He  laid  down  so 
dearly  and  simply  when  in  the  flesh.  They 


alone  who  endeavor  to  comply  with  them  are- 
Christians.  His  religion  is  known  to  all  ob- 
servers by  its  fruits  in  the  daily  life  of  those 
who  own  it.  It  must  be  belief  with  the  whole 
heart,  and  not  an  intellectual  assent  to  the 
truth  of  the  present  theory  that  saves  us. 
Deeds  of  mercy  and  love  Christ  called  for  in 
the  past,  and  He  calls  for  them  now.  His 
representatives  are  all  around  us  in  the  poor 
alike  in  things  temporal  and  spiritual.  It  is 
our  imperative  duty  and  high  privilege  to 
share  the  good  things  God  bestows  upon  us- 
with  these  where  we  may  find  them.  1  In- 
asmuch as  we  do  it  unto  the  least  of  these 
His  brethren,  we  do  it  unto  Him,'  and  shall 
inherit  the  kingdom  promised  to  those  who- 
thus  truly  love  and  serve  Him  prepared  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world.  Charity  Chase 
followed  with  a  deeply- stirring  and  touching 
appeal.  Much  satisfaction  was  freely  ex- 
pressed by  some  of  those  present,  and  I  be- 
lieve all  felt  grateful  lor  the  sensible  presence 
of  the  Father's  love. 

Eighth  month  28th, — Called  upon  an  aged 
colored  woman.  The  dear  old  pilgrim  was 
so  glad  to  see  us  that  it  warmed  our  hearts. 
Oh,  for  more  of  this  mingling  with  the  poor  t 
how  it  tenders  the  heart  and  draws  us  nearer 
to  the  Lord  !  He  loved  the  poor,  and  made 
it  a  test  of  His  chosen  ones  that  they  love  the 
poor ;  yes,  the  poor  of  this  earth,  of  this* 
world,  wherever  found,  also  the  dear  children. 
Oh  !  dearest  Lord,  1  Thou  knowest  all  things, 
Thou  knowest  that  I  love  Thee.'  What  an 
attainment  to  be  able  to  say  this  with  Peter  I 
But  I  feel  at  times  poor  and  burthened  with 
sorrow.  No  doubt  this  is  owing  to  a  want  of 
watchfulness  at  all  times,  and  is  for  my  good 
to  keep  me  humble.  I  know,  my  most  gra- 
cious Father,  Thou  hast  blest  me  with  Thy 
bounteous  hand.  And  O  !  my  God,  I  do 
bless  Thy  name  for  Thy  mercies  toward  Thy 
child,  who  feels  so  poor  and  unworthy.  Keep 
me,  I  pray  Thee,  keep  me  in  Thy  holy  hand. 
Grant  that  I  may  speak  of  Thy  goodness  and 
mercy  to  others,  for  surely  they  have  followed 
me  all  the  days  of  my  life." 

Tenth  month  7th,  1874.— Fourth-day  at 
meeting.  Had  a  precious  time,  which  I  wasi 
led  to  acknowledge  in  prayer.  Dr.  Truman, 
R.  C.  Rogers  and  Lydia  Price — all  very  ac- 
ceptable. 


[The  Journal  of  our  dear  friend  here  close? 
abruptly.  He  was  taken  ill  on  the  morning 
of  Tenth  month  seventh,  the  date  of  his  last§ 
memorandum,  and  a  few  days  of  suffering 
closed  a  life*which  gave  evidence  of  a  daily 
concern  to  be  found  in  the  fulfillment  of  hia 
whole  duty. — Eds.] 
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THE  FRIENDS  IN  ENGLAND. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  GEORGE  FOX. 

HOW  SWART H MORE  HALL,  THE  FIRST  PLA.CB  OF  MEETING, 

LOOKS  TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AFTER  ITS  ERECTION  

TQE  BURIAL-GROUND  ADJOINING,  ETC. 

Ambleside,  July  a2d. 
This  small  market  town,  composed  of  irreg- 
ular gray  houses  built  of  mountain  lime-stone, 
situated  directly  under  Wansfell,  where  the 
Rothay  flows  from  Grasmere  and  joins  the 
Brathay  from  Langdale  shortly  before  enter- 
ing Windermere,  is  the  center  for  many  ex- 
cursions among  the  dales,  fells  and  tarns  of 
this  romantic  region.  A  circle  of  ten  miles 
embraces  the  homes  where  lived  Wordsworth, 
'Coleridge,  Prof.  Wilson  (Christopher  North), 
De  Quincey  and  Mrs.  Hemans.  "  The  Knoll " 
in  Ambleside  is  the  present  residence  of 
Harriet  Martineau ;  coaches  run  daily  to 
Keswick,  18  miles  distant,  where  the  poet 
Southey  lived,  near  Buttermere  Lake ;  and 
there  is  also  a  morning  stage  to  Ullswater. 
However,  one  of  the  most  popular  tours  is  to 
•Coniston  and  Windermere  Lakes.  The  char- 
a-banc,  which  is  a  heavy  French  vehicle 
carrying  twenty-five  persons,  leaves  Amble- 
side at  10.15  A.M.,  and  in  something  more 
than  two  hours  a  drive  of  nine  miles  over  a 
rugged  road  through  a  picturesque  country, 
ends  at  Coniston  Water,  Lancashire.  A  steam 
yacht,  christened  by  some  extraordinary  rule 
of  baptism  a  "  gondola,"  plies  up  and  down 
the  lake ;  but  as  in  my  case  it  steamed  off  in 
full  view  of  the  passengers  from  Ambleside 
by  the  char-a-banc  hurrying  to  get  on  board, 
I  consoled  myself  with  the  reflection  that  it 
j  was  not  the  only  lake  or  yacht  to  be  enjoyed 
in  a  circular  tour  of  one  day,  and  that  grounds 
at  least  more  historic  claimed  my  attention 
ahead.  I  therefore  started  for  the  railway 
station,  and,  losing  my  way  in  the  thickly- 
enclosed  lanes  which  block  the  hillsides, 
only  reached  a  departing  train  by  bruising 
my  hands  and  knees  in  clambering  over  a 
high  wall.  A  ride  of  half  an  hour  through 
a  mining  section  brought  me  to  Furness 
Abbey,  a  ruin  of  old  red  sandstone,  perhaps 
I  the  most  interesting  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
D|l  The  Abbey  was  built  more  than  700  years 
lago,  and  the  Norman  character  of  the  arch- 
iitecture  is  still  well  preserved,  while  the 
1  partially-defaced  carvings  attest  the  former 
Jgrandeur  of  this  pile,  now  fast  crumbling 
away. 

"  Down  !  down  they  come — a  fearful  fall — 
Arch  and  pillar,  roof- tree  and  all, 
:Stained  pane  and  sculptured  stone, 
There  they  lie  on  the  green  sward  strewn — 
Mouldering  walls  remain  alone  I" 

Six  miles  further  on  is  Ulverston,  a  town 
of  about  8,000  inhabitants,  the  capital  of 


Furness,  and  its  gray  houses  stand  io  pleas 
ing  contrast  with  the  dark-green  verdure 
which,  owing  to  the  extreme  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere,  characterizes  all  the  scenery  in 
the  lake  country.  Although  a  considerable 
town,  it  seems  to  possess  no  conveniences  for 
tourists,  and,  there  being  no  other  vehicle  at 
the  station,  I  had  to  rely  upon  the  ignorant 
driver  of  a  hotel  omnibus  to  reach  my  desti- 
natioo,  which  was  Swarthmore  meeting-house, 
the  gift  of  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  their  first  place  of 
public  worship,  which  is  situated  about  a 
mile  from  Ulverston.  The  meeting-house  is 
a  very  plain  stone  building,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  high  wall  enclosing  a  court-yard,  stable 
and  coach  house.  Over  the  door  is  the  in- 
scription, "  Ex  dono  G.  F.,  1688."  At  the 
barred  entrance,  without  being  able  to  in- 
form me  who  kept  the  keys  or  where  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  lived,  my  verdant  Jehu 
provokingly  left  me.  After  walking  for 
some  distance  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  bet- 
ter view  over  the  high  stone  walls,  I  came 
upon  a  man  breaking  stones  by  the  roadside, 
whose  only  knowledge  of  the  followers  of 
George  Fox  was,  that  they  came  up  to  their 
meetings  from  "away  down  the  road,  to  the 
right."  Further  on  I  met  a  countrymau, 
loaded  down  with  a  huge  hamper  of  groceries, 
who  pointed  out  Swarthmore  Hall  across  the 
fields,  where  Fox  lived,  but  assure!  me  it 
was  not  at  present  occupied  by  Quakers. 
This  information  was  much  better  than  none 
at  all,  and  although  the  meeting  house  was 
my  objective  point,  and  I  wished  to  reach 
Windermere  as  early  as  possible  in  the  after- 
noon, I  turned  down  a  stony  by-way,  and 
came  in  full  view  of  a  massive  gray  farm- 
house, with  a  multiplicity  of  out  buildings, 
standing  on  the  edge  of  a  large  tract  of  low 
or  imperfectly-drained  land.  These  out-houses 
were  a  barn,  stables,  cow-sheds,  sheepfolds, 
store-rooms,  granaries,  &c,  and  their  solidity 
of  construction,  coupled  with  the  heavy  ma- 
sonry of  the  hall  and  the  substantial  walls 
which  fence  in  the  buildings,  showed  that 
their  original  purpose  was  for  something  more 
than  seclusion  or  privacy,  for  this  house  was 
built  in  troublesome  times  and  in  the  Eliz- 
abethan style  of  farm-house  architecture. 
After  waiting  a  few  minutes  at  the  gateway 
of  the  barn-yard,  I  succeeded  in  attracting 
the  attention  of  a  slattern  girl,  doling  out 
chicken-feed  to  an  army  of  poultry  who,  when 
she  had  finished  her  work,  sulkily  came  for- 
ward. 

I  explained  the  object  of  my  visit,  and  she 
proved  to  be  a  daughter  of  the  present  tenant 
of  Swarthmore,  who  is  a  Mr.  Birrell,  and 
while  by  no  means  an  intelligent  guide,  he 
possessed  the  merit  of  silence,  which,  as  every 
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tourist  must  know,  is  exceeding  rare  in  the 
old  country.  The  interior  of  the  Hall  has 
been  much  altered  at  different  times,  and  the 
only  furniture  it  contains  known  to  have 
been  used  by  George  Fox  is  an  old  oak  writ- 
ing-desk of  strange  pattern,  which  stands  in 
a  deep  recess  of  a  large  room  on  the  ground- 
floor  upon  a' raised  dias  or  rostrum,  built  into 
the  window.  Here  the  first  worship  of  the 
Friends  was  held,  and  the  platform  was 
probably  the  stand  for  the  preacher.  A  door- 
way leads  from  this  apartment  into  a  small 
chamber,  said  to  have  been  Fox's  study,  and 
a  short  passage  between  the  rooms  leads  to  a 
door  opening  into  the  garden.  The  chambers 
on  the  floor  above  are  spacious  and  oak- 
panelled,  and  adjoining  the  front  room  is  a 
closet  with  a  door  opening  directly  in  the 
wall  outside,  and  here  the  celebrated  Re- 
former was  accustomed  to  address  his  people 
assembled  in  the  garden  below  when  the  hall 
down  stairs  became  too  small  to  accommodate 
the  crowd.  More  than  two  hundred  years 
ago  Swarthmore  was  the  residence  and  prop- 
erty of  Thomas  Fell,  Esq.,  barrister,  who 
espoused  the  cause  of  Cromwell  in  the  civil 
war  between  the  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads, 
and  was  afterwards  a  member  of  the  "  long  " 
Parliament.  He  was  associated  with  John 
Bradshaw,  the  regicide,  'as  Judge  of  Assize, 
in  1652,  and,  while  absent  on  his  circuit, 
George  Fox  came  into  Furness,  called  at 
Swarthmore  Hall,  and,  preaching  there,  Mrs. 
Fell,  her  daughters  and  many  of  the  family 
adopted  his  principles.  On  his  return,  the 
Judge  was  afflicted  and  surprised  at  the  revo- 
lution in  the  religious  principles  of  his  fam- 
ily, but  Fcx  answered  all  his  objections  in 
guch  a  way  that  Thomas  Fell  became  a  steady 
friend  to  the  members  of  the  Society,  and 
from  that  time  until  the  opening  of  the  meet- 
ing-house, in  1688,  weekly  meetings  were  held 
at  Swarthmore  Hall.  Judge  Fell  died  in 
1658,  leaving  the  dwelling-house,  out-build- 
ings, orchards,  gardens  and  fifty  acres  of 
ground  to  his  wife,  "  so  long  as  she  shall  con- 
tinue and  remain  in  my  name,  and  as  my 
widow,  and  unmarried  to  any  other,  and  no 
longer,  in  hopes  that  she  will  be  careful  and 
loving  unto  my  poor  fatherless  children." 
The  widow,  Margaret  Fell,  devoted  her  life 
to  the  work  of  the  Friends,  and  eleven  years 
after  her  husband's  death  married  George 
Fox,  at  Bristol. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"  ONE  THING  THOU  LACKEST. 

The  question  often  arises  :  What  is  the  dif- 
ference between  a  Christian  life  and  that 
which  men  call  good  or  a  moral  life  ?  Sup- 
pose a  man  "  keeps  the  Ten  Command- 
ments ;"  is  temperate  and  free  from  all  sins 


A  young  "  ruler "  (so 
a  person  of  wealth  and 


of  the  body ;  speaks  the  truth  ;  pays  his 
debts  and  wrongs  nobody  ;  works  industri- 
ously at  his  calling ;  is  faithful  and  kind  in 
all  his  family  relations,  and  a  good  citizen. 
Is  anything  more  than  this  required  of  him  V 1 
One  passage  of  the  life  of  Jesus  illuminates 
this  whole  subject  of  the  relation  of  morality 
to  religion.  The  scene  is  full  of  vivid  and 
dramatic  interest.  A  « 
Luke  styles  him), 

consequence,  came  in  haste  to  Jesus — came 
running,  says  Mark — and  kneeled  at  his  feet. 
There  he  put  his  eager  question  :  "  Good  Mas- 
ter, what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?" 
Jesus  answers  him  first  with  a  counter-ques- 
tion :  "  Why  callest  thou  me  good  ?  There- 
is  none  good  but  one,  that  is  God  " — words- 
thrown  out  like  a  seed  for  future  fruit.  Then,, 
without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  meets  his 
inquiry  by  presenting  the  familiar  Jewish 
standard  of  conduct :   "  If  thou  wilt  enter 
into  life,  keep  the  commandments :  Thou 
shalt  do  no  murder,  Thou  shalt  not  commit, 
adultery,  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness, 
Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother."  Search- 
ing tests,  some  of  these,  in  the  close  applica- 
tion to  the  very  thoughts  of  the  heart  which 
Jesus  had  given  to  them,  and  put  now  to  a 
man  whom  the  temptations  of  youth  and 
wealth  had  beset.    Nor  was  this  all,  for  to 
these  Jesus  added,  so  Matthew  tells  us,  the 
great  inclusive  command  :  "  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself."    Yet  the  young 
man   met  the  test  fearlessly :    "  All  these 
things  have  I  kept  from  my  youth  up." 
Doubtless  he  had  not  grasped  the  full  mean- 
ing, at  least  of  the  last  requiremeet  ;  yet  his- 
answer  was  no  idle  boast,  for  it  is  immedi- 
ately added  :    "  Then  Jesus  beholding  him, 
loved  him."    How  much  these  words  reveall' 
On  the  one  side,  a  lovable  nature,  with  the 
sweet  attractive  bloom  of  unstained  youth 
and  eager  longing  toward  the  highest  life. 
On  the  other  side,  the  swift  reading  of  this- 
young  heart,  and  the  outgoing  toward  it  of 
love  in  its  divinest  form,  love  that  rejoiced  in* 
the  good  already  there,  and  yearned  to  lift 
that  good  into  something  better.    A  weaker 
nature  than  that  of  Jesus  might  have  melted 
into  words  of  complacency  and  reassurance 
to  this  right-minded  inquirer.    But  Jesus  in 
stead  held  steadily  up  before  him  the  idea  of 
a  nobler  life  than  his  thoughts  had  yet 
reached  :    "One  thing  thou  lackest:  go  thy 
way,  sell  whatsoever  thou  hast,  and  give  toj 
the  poor  (and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in 
heaven  !)" — the  great  promise  thrown  in  as 
if  He  read  in  the  listener's  face  his  sudden- 
wavering,  and  sought  to  win  him-—"  and 
come  take  up  the  cross  and  follow  Me." 

"  And  he  was  sad  at  that  saying,  and  went) 
away  grieved  :  for  he  had  great  possessions* 
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Most  sorrowful  ending  of  a  story  so  hopefully 
begun ! 

What  was  in  its  esseDce  the  step  which  the 
young  ruler  was  not  strong  enough  to  take  ? 
It  was  ceasing  to  live  in  any  sense  for  him- 
self, and  giving  his  life  whole  and  entire,  as 
Jesus  gave  His  own,  to  those  who  needed 
him.  In  the  best  that  he  had  reached,  there 
was  a  subtle  regard  for  his  own  happiness  as 
paramount.  Even  the  question  with-  which 
he  came  to  Christ,  and  into  which  his  highest 
purposes  and  wishes  were  gathered,  was : 
"  What  shall  I  do  that  I  may  inherit  eternal 
life?"  It  was  something  for  himself  that  he 
sought  even  in  that.  Not  such  was  the  mo- 
tive and  inspiration  of  Jesus.  Not  to  glorify 
himself  hereafter,  but  to  seek  and  to  save  the 
lost  was  his  supreme  impulse.  He  sum- 
moned this  questioner  to  a  life  like  His  own. 

That  is  just  the  step  that  divides  what  is 
commonly  called  a  moral  or  a  virtuous  life 
from  a  Christian  life.  The  giving  one's  self, 
inwardly  and  outwardly,  goods,  body  and 
soul,  to  help  and  to  save  others — this  is  what 
makes  a  man  Christ-like.  In  substance  the 
same  answer  that  met  the  young  ruler  meets 
every  one  who  asks  the  way  to  the  highest 
life. 

Not  that  every  one  literally  is  to  give 
away  in  charity  all  that  he  possesses,  for  that 
would  stop  in  an  instant  the  great  industries 
and  enterprises  on  which  the  physical  welfare 
of  the  race  depends.  But  every  man  is  to 
hold  his  possessions  as  not  his  own,  but  held 
in  trust  for  doing. good.  And,  then,  there  is 
the  higher  and  harder  requirement:  "Fol- 
low Me!"  Follow  Him  whose  life  was  one 
unbroken  succession  of  helpful  and  tender 
ministries  to  others,  and  most  of  all  to  those 
who  had  least  help  except  from  Him.  Yes, 
even  "  taking  up  the  cross,"  accepting,  if 
need  be,  sorrow,  shame  and  death,  in  love's 
work.  All  genuine  love  takes  sorrow  as  a 
part  of  its  portion.  Only  to  sympathize 
truly  is  to  feel  in  our  hearts  the  burdens  that 
weigh  on  other  hearts.  And  as  by  the  cross 
was  wrought  the  crowing  work  of  Jesus  ;  as  by 
His  death  His  love  shone  brightest  and  with 
supremest  power  to  win  and  save,  so  the  high- 
est work  of  men  for  men  can  only  be  done 
as  we  go  down  into  the  depths  of  trouble  with 
others,  and,  as  it  were,  by  dying  bring  them 
and  ourselve3  to  immortal  life. 

This  ardent,  all-sacrificing  disposition,  this 
"  enthusiasm  of  humanity,"  that  gladly  loses 
self  in  saving  others,  was  what  Jesus  held  up 
before  the  man  of  blameless  life,  of  pure, 
upright,  and  even  amiable  character,  as  "  the 
one  thing  needful."  And  we  walk  in  Christ's 
footsteps  just  so  far  as  we  answer  that  call, 
and  give  ourselves  and  all  that  is  ours  to  the 
service  of  love. —  Christian  Union. 


LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

Brief  notices  of  the  proceedings  of  Western, 
Cain  and  Concord  Quarterly  Meetings,  sent 
by  a  correspondent,  arrived  too  late  for  inser- 
tion in  this  paper.  Such  information  should 
be  fresh,  to  find  acceptance  with  our  readers. 
We  give  place,  however,  to  a  historical  rem- 
iniscence of  Concord  Meeting  which  accom- 
panied the  same : 

Concord  is  one  of  the  oldest  meetings  of 
Friends  in  America.  Lewis  Palmer,  in  his 
"  Genealogical  Record  of  the  Palmer  Fam- 
ily," thus  describes  the  place : 

"  Concord  Meeting  was  established  very 
soon  after  the  arrival  of  William  Penn  and 
his  colonists,  probably  commencing  in  1684, 
the  meeting  being  held  for  some  time  at  the 
houses  of  Friends,  until  they  could  afford  to 
build  a  house  for  that  purpose.  The  land  for 
the  meeting-house  and  grave-yard  wa9  con- 
veyed, or  rather  leased,  to  trustees  by  John 
Mendenhall,  in  1697,  they  to  pay  for  it  1  one 
peppercorn  yearly  forever.'  It  is  probable 
that  a  house  was  soon  erected  :  but,  of  its 
nature,  nothing  is  known.  In  1728,  a  brick 
edifice  was  erected,  which  stoo i  until  1788, 
when  it  was  burned  down.  The  present 
building  supplies  its  place;  but  the  right- 
hand  portion,  as  far  as  the  left  door,  r< 
sents  the  original  brick  building,  aud  WM  the 
scene  of  many  of  our  forefathers'  actions. 

"  The  name  is  illustrative  of  their  harmon- 
ious feelings.  Here  they  worshipped  ;i<v  .r  1- 
ing  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience  ; 
here  their  love-vows  were  fulfilled  at  the 
marriage-altar,  and,  close  by,  in  the  grave- 
yard, which  is  immediately  back  of  t|w 
house,  lies  the  dust  of 

Brave  hearts  that  dared  the  rough,  hroad  9e» 
For  homes  and  freedom  in  the  wood- 
Strong  arras  that  felled  the  giant  trees, 

And  tilled  the  earth  where  once  they  stood." 

"  '  They  came  not  here  to  carve  a  name 

On  Honor's  tablet  high  and  grand  : 
Their  humble  works,  unknown  to  fame, 

Still  live  and  bless  their  chosen  land.' 

"  E.  L 

u  Bird-in-Tland,  Lancaster  county,  Pa.u 


-^SCRAPS^ 

FROM     UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


I  was  very  sorry  to  miss  your  visit.  Our 

friends  and          were  at  our  morning 

meeting,  and  also  at  our  little  afternoon  meet- 
ing at  A  ;  aud  in  the  evening  we  had  a 

season  of  social  enjoyment,  in  which  we  were 
favored  with  our  Heavenly  Father's  uniting 
presence. 
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The  First-day  school  organization  was  the 
subject  upon  which  we  mainly  dwelt,  and  we 
concluded  the  field  was  indeed  vast.  We  dif- 
fered somewhat  in  sentiment;  yet  such  was 
the  precious  flow  of  love  and  charity  that 
filled  my  whole  soul,  that  I  felt  it  could  be 
nothing  else  than  a  shower  of  the  boundless 
love  of  Divinity  that  would  cause  fresh  buds 
to  shoot  forth  from  the  precious  gem  of  His 
own  planting. 

I  believe,  too,  that  these  touches  of  love 
were  felt  by  other  hearts,  and  that  we  were 
•drawn  into  closer  sympathy  with,  and  charity 
for,  each  other  than  we  had  perhaps  before 
felt.  Surely  it  was  good  to  be  thus  associated, 
and  my  earnest  desire  was  that  our  being 
together  might  be  blessed  to  us  all,  imbuing 
us  with  the  spirit  of  true  charity.  Oh,  we 
need  to  have  this  spirit  more  cultivated 
among  us  !  Its  growth  will  be  evidenced  by  a 
desire  to  bear  each  other's  burdens — a  belief 
that  there  is  a  power  by  which  we  can  work 
out  our  salvation  and  be  helpers  of  each 
other — a  hope  that  the  day  is  approaching 
<when  we  will  be  aroused  to  more  earnest  labor 
for  every  good,  and  the  unflinching  resistance 
of  all  evil.  When  this  day  comes,  we  will 
not  only  labor  ourselves,  but  we  will  encour- 
age the  least  or  hindermost  of  the  flock  to 
give  their  mite  in  the  way  of  good  ;  but  while 
we  are  made  willing  to  bear,  hope  and  believe 
all  these  things,  we  must  be  patiently  resigned 
to  endure  the  taunts  of  man,  and  the  censure 
of  the  worldly-minded,  without  falling  back 
from  that  waiting  state,  which  should  be  our 
crowning  effort.  Then  indeed  might  we  ex 
pect  ability  to  go  forth  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
purity  and  peace  which  would  yield  an  abun- 
dant harvest. 

Our  little  meeting  continues  small,  num- 
bering generally  in  the  tens  or  twenties,  and 
generally  silent.  I  sometimes  feel  that  in 
these  silent  waitings  there  is  the  most  power 
for  good,  and  that,  if  gathered  in  an  earnest, 
prayerful  waiting  state,  we  receive  the  food 
that  is  fitted  to  our  conditions,  in  the  fresh- 
ness, and  not  through  others.  Still  we  have 
within  us  a  keen  desire  for  human  aid,  sym- 
pathy and  encouragement,  and  being  thus 
wisely  constituted  by  the  forming  Hand,  it  is 
right  we  should  have  those  desires,  and  right 
we  should  have  those  boons,  so  long  as  we  do 
not  place  our  first  dependence  there ;  conse- 
quently, when  any  Friends  (be  they  minister- 
ing or  not)  feel  concerned  to  come  and  give 
us  of  their  store,  whether  that  be  by  their 
presence  or  by  the  utterance  of  Divine  im- 
pressions, we  feel  doubly  grateful,  and  our 
hearts  swell  with  thanksgiving  not  only  for 
refreshment,  fresh  from  the  Fountain  of  Love 
and  Life,  but  also  for  the  instrumental  help 
.that  is  offered. 
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Indian  Council. — At  the  Sixth  Annual 
Session  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Indian 
Territory,  held  at  Okmulgee  in  Fifth  month 
last,  there  were  thirty  different  Indian  tribes 
represented,  including  the  Modocs. 
'  The  short  speeches  of  the  delegates,  as  given 
in  the  journal  of  this  Council,  are  full  of 
interesting  information  and  good  judgment. 

No  more  striking  instance  of  what  is  being 
accomplished  for  and  by  the  red  man  can  be 
given  than  the  speech  of  the  famous  Indian 
known  by  the  name  of  Bogus  Charley,  who 
only  two  years  ago  was  defying  the  armies 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Lava  Beds  of  the 
Modocs.    He  said : 

11  Mr.  President  and  Brothers  of  the  Council: 

11  The  Government  brought  us  here  about  two 
years  ago.  They  told  me  there  was  no  game  to 
hunt,  and  we  had  to  work.  I  intended  to  do  as  we 
were  told.  We  have  worked  with  a  good  heart  ; 
send  thirty-eight  children  to  school.  We  have  built 
twelve  hewed  log-houses,  made  ten  thousand  rails, 
and  plowed  and  planted  this  spring  about  seven 
acres.  Planted  corn,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables. 
We  are  advised  by  our  Agent,  H.  W.  Jones,  in  every 
respect,  and  we  do  as  he  tells  us.  We'believe  him 
to  be  a  good  man ;  always  find  him  in  that  way. 
The  Shawnees,  Wyandotts,  Ottawas,  Peorias,  Qua- 
paws,  Senecas,  are  all  like  brothers  toward  us.  We 
feel  like  we  are  amongst  good  friends.  We  feel  at 
home.  We  send  our  children  to  the  Quapaw  Mis- 
sion school  constantly,  and  they  are  learning  fast, 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  our  children  learning,  and 
we,  the  old  people,  have  concluded  to  work  in  the 
way  of  farming,  and  we  intend  to  be  good  to  our 
neighbors  and  the  people  generally." 


DIED. 

JONES. — On  the  14th  inst.,  Charles  Rowland,  in- 
fant son  of  C.  Howard  and  Deborah  W.  Jones,  aged 
6  months. 

PARROTT. — At  Trenton,  on  First-day  morning, 
1st  inst.,  at  5£  o'clock,  Julia  M.,  infant  daughter  of 
Samuel  C.  and  Julia  A.  Parrott,  aged  10  mos.  and 
16  days;  a  member  of  Chesterfield  Monthly  Meet- 
ing.   Interred  in  Friends'  Burving-grcund,  Trenton. 

YAVITZ.— At  his  residence  in  Yarmouth,  Onta- 
rio, Eighth  month  4th,  1875,  of  typhoid  fever, 
Henry  G.  Zavitz,  aged  nearly  51  years. 

His  illness  was  short,  during  which  he  gave  liv- 
ing evidence  of  his  acceptance  with  his  Heavenly 
Father  by  several  weighty  expressions.  Near  his 
close  he  earnestly  prayed,  "  0  Heavenly  Father,  re- 
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ceive  me  to  Thyself!"  His  loss  will  be  much  felt 
by  a  large  circle  of  relatives,  neighbors  and  friends. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
No.  62. 
(Continued  from  page  412.) 


ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  MYTHOLOGICAL. 

That  part  of  Rome  lying  south  of  St. 
Peter's  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber 
is  called  the  Trastevere,  (the  City  across  the 
Tiber,)  and  this  district  is  inhabited  by  a 
peculiar,  and  in  some  respect  a  distinct  race, 
claiming  to  be  direct  descendents  of  the 
ancient  Romans.  The  gentleness  of  the 
modern  Italian  does  not  belong  to  the  "  Tra- 
steverini,"  who  are  haughty,  seclusive  and 
passionate;  and  who  avoid  intermarriage  with 
their  fellow-citizens  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  We  devote  a  morning  to  the  explor- 
ation of  this  district,  driving  over  the  Ponte 
Quatro  Capi  on  to  the  little  Island  of  the 
Tiber,  where  of  old  were  temples  to  ^Escula- 
pius,  to  Jupiter  and  to  Faunus.  In  imperial 
times  the  island  was  used  as  a  prison,  and  in 
1656  the  whole  of  it  was  appropriated  as  a 
hospital  for  those  stricken  with  Plague — thus 
dedicating  it  anew  to  iEsculapius.  We  do 
bot  pause  to  examine  the  relics  of  this 
historic  isle,  though  they  are  full  of  interest, 
mt  drive  right  on,  cros3  the  Ponte  di  S. 
Bartolomeo  and  are  in  the  Trastevere — the 
Dart  of  Rome  which  has  experienced  the 
east  change  since  mediaeval  times.  We  stop 
t  few  minutes  to  look  into  the  little  church 
vhich  occupies  the  site  of  the  house  of  St. 
3enedict.  The  cell  of  the  saint,  built  of 
ough  hewn  stones  and  furnished  with  a 
tone  pillar  is  shown,  while  over  the  high 
dtar  is  his  full  length  portrait  on  a  gold 
>ackground.  He  is  seated  in  a  chair  with 
;othic  carvings,  the  black  cowl  drawn  over 
lis  head,  but  not  concealing  the  white  hair 
md  beard.  The  aspect  of  Benedict  is 
erious  and  thoughtful,  and  he  holds  a 
rozier  in  one  hand  while  in  the  other  is  the 
>oo&  containing  the  rules  he  has  drawn  up 
or  the  government  of  his  order. 

We  soon  reach  the  Church  and  Convent  of 
aint  Cecilia,  which  is  to  us  the  most  in- 
vesting place  in  the  Trastevere.  It  is 
lpposed  to  be  erected  over  the  spot  where 
;ood  the  dwelling  of  Cecilia,  a  noble  Roman 
idy  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus. 
he  was  married  at  sixteen  to  Valerian,  a  hea- 
len,  whom  her  prayers  and  the  exhortations 
t  Pope  Urban  I  converted  to  Christianity, 
he  young  husband  and  his  brother  were 
^headed  for  refusing  to  sacrifice  to  idols  and 
ecilia  was  shut  up  in  the  Sudatorium  of  her 


own  baths,  and  a  blazing  fire  lighted  that 
she  might  be  killed  by  the  hot  vapors.  But 
she  survived  this  ordeal,  and  a  lictor  was  sent 
to  behead  her  in  her  own  palace.  He  ex- 
ecuted the  office  so  uoskillfufly  that  she  lived 
after  the  third  blow  of  the  axe,  after  which 
Roman  law  forbade  that  a  victim  should  be 
stricken  again.  "  During  three  days,"  says 
the  legend,  "  she  still  preached  and  taught, 
like  a  doctor  of  the  church,  with  such  sweet- 
ness and  eloquence,  that  four  hundred 
pagans  were  converted.  On  the  third  day, 
she  was  visited  by  Pope  Urban,  to  whose  care 
she  tenderly  committed  the  poor  whom  the 
nourished,  and  to  him  she  bequeathed  the 
palace  in  which  she  had  lived,  that  it  might 
be  consecrated  as  a  temple  to  the  Savior. 
Then,  thanking  God  that  He  considered  her, 
a  humble  woman,  worthy  to  share  the  glory 
of  His  heroes — ?he  departed  to  her  heavenlv 
bridegroom  upon  the  22d  of  November,  A. 
D.  280/' 

We  en(er  the  ancient  sanctuary,  built,  it 
is  believed  with  the  spoil  taken  from  pagan 
temples  and  pass  up  the  venerable  aisle  to 
the  high  altar  beneath  which  lies  the 
famous  statue  of  St.  Cecilia,  representing  her 
as  she  lay  in  her  tomb  in  the  catacomb  of 
Calixtus,  when  her  resting  place  was  dis- 
covered by  Pope  Paschal  I,  in  the  9th 
century.  Her  body  was  transported  to  her 
church,  and  we  are  told  that  in  the  16th 
century,  when  the  tomb  of  the  martyr  was 
again  examined,  the  embalmed  body  was 
found  lying  upon  its  right  side  as  if  in  bed 
and  offering  the  appearance  of  sleep.  The 
greatest  artist  of  the  day  Stephano  Maderno 
was  employed  to  sculpture  the  marble 
portrait  of  Cecilia  and  here  it  lies  before  us 
to-day,  so  delicately  beautiful,  so  graceful 
and  perfect  in  form,  that  remembering  the 
touching  story  of  her  sufferings  and  her  good 
deeds,  we  cannot  wonder  that  amid  the 
multiform  idolatories  of  the  ancient  church, 
so  many  devotees  come  to  pray  before  the 
shrine  of  Saint  Cecilia.  The  inscription 
says :  "Behold  the  body  of  the  mc*t  holy 
virgin  Cecilia,  whom  I  myself  saw  lying  in- 
corrupt in  her  tomb.  I  have  in  this  marble 
expressed  for  thee  the  same  saint  in  the  very 
same  posture  of  body." 

The  chair  of  Pope  Urban  is  shown  us,  as 
well  as  a  fine  old  Roman  vase  which  it  is 
thought  may  be  coeval  with  Cecilia's  own 
residence  here.  Two  spiral  pillars  of 
polished  marble  which  now  form  a  door- 
way, are  shown  as  belonging  to  her  house, 
and  the  custodian  reverently  leads  the  way 
into  the  ancient  bath  chamber  where  Cecilia 
suffered  but  did  not  die.  It  actually 
retains  the  pipes  and  furnace  of  an  antique 
Roman  bath.    The  adjoining  convent  is  in- 
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habited  by  the  nuns  of  the  order  of  St. 
Benedict. 

The  festival  of  "  St.  Cecilia's"  day  is  ob- 
served in  this  place  on  November  22d,  and 
then  the  papal  choir  assemble  here  and  honor 
the  martyr,  whom  Wordsworth  has  termed— 

"Rapt  Cecilia,  seraph-haunted  queen  of  harmony" — 

with  beautiful  music.  This  association  of  music 
with  the  memory  of  Cecilia  arises  from  the  le- 
gend or  tradition  that  when  her  husband  return- 
ed frcm  baptism  by  Pope  Urban  he  found  her 
singing  hymns  of  triumph  for  his  conversion, 
of  which  he  had  supposed  her  ignorant.  It 
is  said  that  "she  sang  with  such  ravishing 
sweetness,  that  even  the  angels  descended 
from  heaven  to  listen  to  her,  or  to  join  their 
voices  with  hers." 

Beautiful  traditions  relating  to  the  early 
confessors  are  connected  with  many  of  the 
mediaeval  edifices  of  the  Trastavere,  and  did 
time  permit,  it  is  possible  to  spend  many 
days  in  study  of  these  shrines  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  preserved  with 
such  care.  But  there  is  another  order  of 
martyrs  and  saintly  confessors  whose  blood 
is  upon  the  hands  of  the  ancient  church,  and 
of  these  the  city  of  the  seven  hills  preserves 
no  relic. 

Among  the  famous  sights  of  the  city  be- 
yond the  Tiber  are  the  charming  frescoes  of 
Raphael  and  his  scholars  in  the  Villa  Farn- 
esina,  to  which  the  public  are  freely  admitted 
on  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  every  month. 
What  was  originally  a  wide  open  portico  on 
two  sides  of  the  palace,  has  been  enclosed  by 
large  windows  for  the  preservation  of  the 
beautiful  frescoes  which  glorify  the  ceiling 
and  the  walls.  The  story  of  Psyche,  as  it  is 
here  pictured  typifies  the  sufferings  and 
conflicts  of  the  human  soul,  till  purified  by 
passions  and  misfortunes  it  is  fitted  for  the 
enjoyment  of  celestial  happiness,  and  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  endless  joy  of  the  immortals. 

I  will  attempt  no  description  of  the  other 
frescoes  of  this  charming  palace.  They  il- 
lustrate in  the  most  poetic  and  masterly  man- 
ner, mythologic  legends  of  classic  antiquity  ; 
and  seem  to  bring  us  face  to  face  with  the 
joyous  and  imaginative  people  who  gave  such 
charming  individualization  to  their  fanciful 
conceptions  of  the  spiritual  existences.  I 
doubt  if  the  hard,  practical  Anglo  Saxon  will 
ever  be  able  to  appreciate  the  subtle  meaning 
which  underlies  the  poetic  mythology  of  the 
ancients. 

Beiore  leaving  the  Trastevere,  we  drive  to 
the  church  of  St.  Pietro,  in  Montorio,  built  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  of  Spain,  upon  the 
supposed  site  of  St.  Peter's  crucifixion.  It 
stands  upon  the  site  of  the  Arx  Janiculus, 
founded  by  Ancus  Martius,  and  is  supposed 


to  derive  its  name  of  Monte  d'Oro,  from  th«| 
yellow  sand  and  gravel  which  form  the  uppeJ 
part  of  the  Janiculum  hill  on  which  it  I 
built.  Many  important  and  interesting  work] 
of  art  are  preserved  in  this  edifice,  and  Ra! 
phael's  transfiguration  was  painted  for  St 
Pietro,  in  Montorio,  and  remained  here  til 
the  French  invasion,  when  it  was  taken  U 
Paris.  When  returned  by  France  to  its  right] 
ful  owners,  it  was  placed  in  the  Vatican. 

In  front  of  the  high  altar  we  are  showi 
the  spot  where  the  unhappy  Beatrice  Cenc 
was  interred  ;  and  in  the  nave  are  gravestone 
which  mark  the  last  resting  place  of  Iris) 
chieftains  who  fled  from  their  country  for  pc 
litical  reasons,  and  died  at  Rome  in  the  earl 
part  of  the  17th  century.  After  we  hav 
made  a  circuit  of  the  temple,  the  custodia 
unlocks  a  door  which  admits  us  to  the  cloi 
ter  of  the  adjoining  convent.  Here  stand 
the  small  domed  building,  resting  on  sixtee 
doric  columns,  built  by  Bramante,  over  tU 
very  spot  where  the  cross  of  Peter  is  said  tl 
have  stood.  The  little  temple  is  greatly  atj 
mired  by  architects;  and  is  accounted 
every  respect  one  of  the  most  elegant  worl* 
of  modern  times. 

The  view  from  the  platform  in  front  of  tb 
church  includes  a  wide  panorama.    All  th 
classic  towns  and  sites  lie  before  us,  and  i 
this  bright  spring  time  earth  can  hardly  sho 
a  scene  more  lovely  with  the  gifts  of  natur 
and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  enriched  with  hii 
toric  memories,  most  varied  and  most  inspi 
ing.    We  drive  round  to  the  back  of  tl 
church  to  see  the  famous  Fontana  Paolin  ^ 
erected  by  the  order  of  Paul  V  in  1611 ;  tl  |Cf 
most  abundant  and,  perhaps,  most  imposiu 
of  all  the  many  noble  fountains  of  Romi 
The  front  of  the  fountain  is  like  the  facade 
a  church,  having  six  Ionic  columns  of  rd 
granite  taken  from  the  ruined  Temple  I 
Minerva.     The  columns  form  five  niche 
three  large  and  two  smaller.    In  the  largq  jj, 
ones,  three  gushing  cascades  fall  into  an  ic 
mense  basin,  and  in  the  smaller  niche3  a)  (ja] 
two  dragons,  the  armorial  bearings  of  tli  ^ 
pope,  each  of  which  pours  out  a  stream  j  (j,e 
water  into  the  same  basin.    An  aqueduc  ^ 
thirty-five  miles  in  length,  called  the  A<^  u 
Paola,  forms  this  noble  fountain,  and  th<  ^ 
serves  to  turn  most  of  the  city  flour  mLjffr^ 
between  the  Janiculum  and  the  Tiber.  The(  ^ 
is  something  most  delightful  in  this  affluen  y 
of  waters  in  the  midst  of  the  ancient  cit  ^ 
Says   Hawthorne:  ' *  Consuls,  emperors  aij1D(ja 
popes,  the  great  men  of  every  age,  ha  |efj 
found  no  better  way  of  immortalizing  tlx  ^ 
memories  than  by  the  shifting,  indestructib  lfaJ 
ever  new,  yet  unchanging  upgush  and  don.B 
fall  of  water.  They  have  written  their  nan i  Darv 
in  that  unstable  element,  and  proved  ii  ^ 
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11  more  durable  record  than  brass  or  marble." 
\     The  Apostle  Peter  is  commemorated  by 
1 I  yet  another  ancient  church,  which  boasts  the 
* 1  possession  of  the  chains  that  bound  him  while 
J  he  was  a  captive  in  the  Mamertine  Prison. 
?  j  It  was  erected  on  the  Esquiline  in  442,  during 
"I the  Pontificate  of  St.  Leo  the  Great,  and  is 
^  |  most  interesting  architecturally,  as  well  as  for 
'H being  the   receptacle   of  many  important 
works  of  art.    Of  these,  by  far  the  most 
'  famous  is  Michael  Angelo's  statue  of  Moses, 
"'which  was  originally  intended  to  decorate  the 
lf  I  monument  of  Pope  Julius  II. 
8     The  giant  tomb  which  was  intended  to  con- 
11  tain  more  than  forty  statues  was  never  erected, 
r'  and  the  three  statues  which  were  completed 
^  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  Pope,  (Moses, 
'MRachel  and  Leah,)  were  used  in  the  memo- 
)]  rial  in  St.  Pietro  in  Vincoli.  Befor  the  statue 
11  of  Moses,  I  stood  in  astonishment — it  is  al- 
i(  most   terrible  in   its   majesty  of  righteous 
1  wrath.    It  has  been  accounted  the  greatest 
masterpiece  of  sculpture  since  the  time  of  the 
Greeks,   and  a   suitable   allegory  of  Pope 
Julius,  who  was,  like  Moses,  at  once  lawgiver, 
priest,  and  warrior.   This  is  the  august  leader 
of  Israel  who  was  permitted  to  commune  with 
the  Divine  majesty,  and  who  received  the 
promise  upon  Sinai,  "  My  presence  shall  go 
with  thee  and  I  will  give  thee  rest."    He  has 
borne  down  from  the  mount  of  revelation  to 
[find  his  people  worshiping  an  image  of  their 
own  making,  and  in  sorrow  and  indignation, 
the  inspired  lawgiver  dashes  down  his  stone 
tablets  and  breaks  them  before  the  eyes  of  the 
idolaters.    It  is  written  that  the  skin  of  his 
face  shone,  and  the  older  translators  rendered 
it,  that  his  face  was  horned.   Hence  the  great 
artist  has  represented  Moses  with  a  pair  of 
'horns  shooting  from  his  head.    A  "  twilight 
»f  sadness "  which  flits  over  his  face,  does 
□ot  soften  its  solemn  austerity — aud  it  is  said 
Ito  resemble  the  deep  sadness  which  clouded 
the  countenance  of  Michael  Angelo  himself. 

In  the  church  of  the  Capuchins,  built  by  a 
Dardinal  of  the  princely  house  of  Barbarini, 
nimself  a  member  of  the  Capuchin  order,  is 
;he  celebrated  picture  of  the  Archangel  Mi- 
chael, who  has  been  called  the  Catholic 
ifLpollo,  breathing  dignified  vengeance  which 
mimates  without  distorting.  The  demon 
Writhing  beneath  the  tread  of  the  glorious 
krch-angel,  is  Pope  Innocent  X.,  who  had 
ilispleased  Guido  by  his  criticisms. 
!  A  strange  vengeance  was  this  for  the  artist, 
a  ,nd  a  most  remarkable  circumstance  it  is  that 
*he  church  which  insists  upon  the  doctrine 
ff  papal  infallibility  should  permit  so  cruel 
'  caricature  of  one  of  the  vicars  of  Christ 
n  earth  to  find  place  in  a  Christian  Banc- 
□ary.  After  examining  rather  superficially 
be  many  works  of  art  in  the  church,  we  were 


taken  to  the  four  low-vaulted  chambers,  un- 
derneath which  are  the  cemeteries  of  the  friars. 
The  earth  they  contain  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  Jerusalem,  and,  of  course,  there 
is  not  enough  of  it  to  accommodate  an  un- 
limited number  of  the  dead.  Accordingly, 
when  space  has  been  needed  for  another  hotly 
of  a  departed  brother,  the  one  which  has  been 
longest  in  the  earth  is  disinterred,  and  either 
all  the  bones  of  the  body  are  joined  mechan- 
ically, and  the  skeleton  Capuchin  is  arrayed 
in  bis  monastic  dress  as  in  life,  or  the  separ- 
ate bones  are  fantastically  arranged  in  various* 
devices  upon  the  walls.  Each  chamber  is 
furnished  with  an  altar  constructed  eutirely 
of  these  remnants  of  human  bodies.  The  friar 
who  was  our  conductor  told  us  that  they  were 
no  longer  permitted  to  bury  their  dead  in  the 
church,  nor  indeed  are  any  more  interments 
within  the  city  walls  allowed.  This  friar  was 
a  sad-faced,  weary-looking  man,  and  we  asked 
him  if  their  community  would  be  among  those 
whp  would  now  be  disbanded  by  the  author- 
ities. He  shook  his  head  gloomily,  and  said, 
"  Not  yet."  I  caught  myself  wishing  that  he 
and  such  as  he  might  be  permitted  to  end 
their  days,  if  they  desired  it,  in  their  quiet 
house  of  prayer. 

A  strange  tradition,  illustrating  the  super- 
stitious darkness  of  media3val  days,  is  con- 
nected with  the  church  of  St.  Maria  del 
Popolo,  close  to  the  northern  gate  of  the  city. 
The  story  is  told  by  a  curious  inscription  on 
the  floor  of  the  choir,  to  the  effect  that  the  peo- 
ple were  constantly  harrassed  by  phantom? 
which  haunted  the  spot,  and  that  the  church 
was  built  as  a  protection  from  the  evil  ones. 
The  presence  of  the  demons  wa9  ascribed  to 
the  circumstance  that  here  the  ashes  of  Nero 
were  discovered  and  scattered  to  the  winds. 
Over  the  high  altar  stauds  the  image  of  Mary, 
traditionally  attributed  to  St.  Luke,  which 
image  is  reputed  to  work  miracles,  and  which 
is  called  the  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo.  Th« 
paint-glass  windows  of  the  choir  are  pointed 
out  as  being  the  only  good  ancient  specimen 
of  this  art  in  Rome.  The  neighboring  con- 
vent is  the  home  of  monks  of  the  order  of 
St.  Augustine ;  aud  it  is  interesting  to  know 
that  Luther  was  an  inmate  here  when  he 
visited  Rome. 

St.  Pudentiana  is  also  interesting  from  its 
traditions  and  from  the  circumstance  that  it 
is  accounted  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Chris- 
tian edifices  of  Rome.  We  are  told  it  occu- 
pies the  spot  on  which  stood  the  house  of  the 
Senator  Pudens,  where  the  Apostle  Peter 
lodged  from  A.  D.  41  to  50,  and  converted 
his  daughters  Praxedes  and  Pudentiana,  and 
baptized  thousands  of  converts.  Many  mosaic 
pictures  adorn  the  ancient  little  temple  both 
within  and  without,  but  the  crowning  wonder 
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of  St.  Pudentiana's  is  a  kind  of  sarcophagus, 
with  a  glass  window  in  its  side,  through  which 
the  custodian,  who  holds  a  torch  to  it,  declares 
we  can  see  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  which 
Pudentiana  collected.  It  is  a  black  mass  of 
a  substance  which  looks  as  if  it  really  might 
be  the  solidified  and  long  dried  blood  of  the 
victims  of  Nero.  The  guide  also  assures  us 
that  a  part  of  the  mosaic  pavement  on  which 
we  stand  was  that  of  the  house  of  Pudens; 
and  raising  the  lid  from  the  top  of  a  well- 
many  feet  deep,  he  lowers  his  torch  into  it 
that'we  may  see  the  bones  of  the  martyrs. 

The  great  basilica  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore 
is  near  at  hand,  on  the  highest  summit  of  the 
Esquiiine.  It  is  a  majestic  old  edifice,  rank- 
ing third  among  the  churches  of  Rome,  and 
containing  many  valuable  works  of  art.  The 
present  pope  has  chosen  this  for  his  last  rest- 
ing place, 

But  I  despair  of  finding  place  in  your 
•columns  for  further  mention  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical edifices  of  Rome.  I  did  not  see  hajf  of 
them,  and  I  have  not  told  one- tenth  of  what 
I  did  see.  They  stand  by  the  wayside  hos- 
pitably open  to  all  comers,  no  matter  what 
their  nation  or  creed,  and  they  receive  all 
ranks  and  conditions  of  people  on  the  same 
terms.  Here  kneels  a  princess  and  there  a 
beggar,  and  yonder  stands  the  traveler,  guide- 
book in  hand,  studying  silently  the  wondrous 
creations  of  the  mighty  magicians  of  the  pen- 
cil, which  have  found  an  abiding  place  with- 
in these  ancient  walls.  We  may  enter  at  will, 
remain  as  long  as  we  like,  and  pass  out  quite 
unrebuked,  when  interest  or  curiosity  is  satis- 
fied. 

Doubtless  we  look  with  wonder  on  all  the 
superstitious  observances  and  vain  idolatries 
of  the  Romish  church ;  but  it  is  far  more 
satisfactory  for  the  traveler,  who  professes  to 
be  no  iconoclast,  to  dwell  only  on  the  fair  side 
of  the  picture — and  a  better  side  there  ever 
is,  if  one  is  willing  to  make  a  temporary 
change  of  position  in  order  to  appreciate  it. 
It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  the  world  is  moving 
onward,  and  that  the  experience  of  the  long 
generations  tends  ever  to  wisdom  and  light. 

S.  R. 

Fourth  month  20th,  181 5. 


From  the  Public  Ledger. 
"  PROBABILITIES." 


All  newspaper  readers  are  familiar  with 
the  invariable  paragraph  in  their  daily  jo  u- 
nal  headed  "  The  Weather,"  with  its  "  syn  o- 
ses  for  the  past  twenty-four  hours,"  and  its 
u  Probabilities." 

The  importance,  nay,  the  indispensable 
necessity,  for  the  information  thus  given  can 
only  be  realized  by  imagining  the  cessation 
of  the  publication  for  ever  so  short  a  period, 


and  the  consequent  inconvenience  and  loss 
that  would  certainly  ensue.  And  yet  it  has 
been  only  a  little  more  than  five  years  since 
the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution  in  Con 
gress  by  the  authority  of  which  the  Secretary 
of  War  established  in  his  department  the 
"  Division  of  Telegrams  and  Reports  for  the 
Benefit  of  Commerce,"  and  placed  it  under 
the  charge  of  Brigadier- General  Albert  J 
Myer,  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army 
now  familiarly  known  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  as  "Old  Prob 
abilities." 

Regular  systems  of  meteorological  obser 
vation  and  report  were  in  use  in  Europe  sev 
eral  years  before  their  introduction  in  this 
country,  and  in  February,  1861,  Admira 
Fitzroy,  of  the  British  Navy,  displayed  the 
first  cautionary  signal.  In  the  latter  part  o 
the  same  year  published  forecasts,  or,  as  we 
call  them,  "probabilities"  of  the  weather 
were  tried  with  such  success  as  to  warran 
the  adoption  by  the  British  Government  ir 
the  spring  of  1862  of  the  system  now  in  use 
Other  nations,  stimulated  by  the  success  o: 
the  English  experiment,  soon  followed,  ano 
on  February  28th,  1870,  the  chief  signal  offi! 
cer  of  the  United  States  Army  was  chargec; 
with  the  organization  of  such  a  service  in  thii 
country. 

Observations  had  been  taken  and  report 
made  for  many  years  by  the  Smithsoniai 
Institute,  by  means  of  volunteer  observer 
in  various  portions  of  the  country,  but  thes<i 
were  necessarily  incomplete,  owing  to  th 
small  number  of  stations,  and  were  practi 
cally  valueless  for  all  precautionary  pur 
poses,  as  the  results  of  the  observations  wer 
forwarded  by  mail  and  collated  and  pub 
lished  after  the  occurrence  of  the  phenomj 
ena,  which  might  have  been  predicted.  Th 
fact  that  in  the  United  States  in  the  NortI 
Temperate  Zone  storms  almost  invariabl; 
travel  from  west  to  east  makes  it  possible 
with  proper  telegraphic  notice,  to  give  ware 
ing  to  places  lying  in  their  tracks. 

Hence,  if  a  storm  is  noticed  crossing  th 
Rocky  Mountains  or  developing  on  the  West 
ern  plains,  and  its  .course  known  by  telegra 
phic  dispatch,  it  becomes  a  comparative! 
easy  matter  to  notify  in  advance  places  threat 
ened.  To  accomplish  this  of  course  it  becami 
necessary  to  establish  a  large  number  of  staj 
tions,  to  cover  as  wide  an  area  of  country  at 
possible,  and  to  connect  them  all  by  telegrap' 
with  the  central  office,  where  the  results  c 
observations  taken  at  the  same  moment  o 
absolute  time  in  each  of  the  stations  could  b 
immediately  collated,  the  results  worked  ou 
and  the  consequent  "  probabilities"  arrived  ai 

There  are  now  102  stations  in  the  Unite 
States.    There  are  also  17  stations  in  Canad 
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under  the  control  of  Prof.  G.  T.  Kingston, 
Director  of  the  Magnetic  Observatory  at  To- 
ronto, and  5  stations  in  the  West  Indies  in 
charge  of  volunteer  observers,  with  all  of 
which  telegraphic  reports  are  exchanged, 
making  124  stations  in  all,  extending  clear 
across  the  continent,  and  from  St.  Paul's  Is- 
land Alaska,  to  San  Diego  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia on  the  Pacific,  and  from  Sidney,  Cape 
Breton  Island,  at  the  northeastern  extremity 
of  Nova  Scotia,  to  the  West  Indies.  The 
West  India  stations  are  found  to  be  particu- 
larly valuable  in  winter,  as  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  most  violent  winter  storms  orig- 
inate there. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  stations  in 
all  the  principal  cities.  On  the  Pacific  coast 
there  are  three,  viz.,  at  Portland,  Oregon  and 
0j  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego,  Cal.  Besides 
these  are  stations  at  St.  Paul's  and  St.  Mitch- 
ell's Islands,  Alaska.  These,  however,  are 
not  in  telegraphic  communication  with  the 
Central  Office.  The  Gulf  and  Atlantic  coasts 
and  the  northern  boundary  formed  by  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  and  the  Great  Lakes,  have 
a  continuous  chain  of  stations — 44  in  number 
— where  observations  are  made  and  cautionary 
signals  are  also  displayed  at  the  life-saving 
stations  on  the  New  Jersey  and  N.  Carolina 
coasts,  which  are  reached  by  telegraph. 

A  Government  telegraph  line  commences 
at  Cape  May  and  runs  along  the  coast  to 
Peck's  Beach,  Atlantic  City,  Barnegat,  Squan 
Beach,  Long  Branch  and  Sandy  Hook,  thence 
jjjacross  the  country  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  and  south  to  Norfolk,  Cape 
Henry,  Kitty  hawk  and  Cape  Hatteras,  N. 
C,  and  an  appropriation  has  been  made  to 
extend  it  further  south  along  the  coast.  A 
similar  telegraph  also  exists  along  the  Pacific 
coast  from  San  Diego  to  Portland,  and  an 
appropriation  has  been  made  to  extend  it 
from  San  Diego  through  Fort  Yuma,  Mar- 
icopa Wells,  Prescott  and  Tucson,  Arizona, 
to  Apache.  This  is  expected  to  be  of  great 
value  in  predicting  storms  originating  in  the 
southwest. 

The  instruments  in  use  at  the  Philadelphia 
station  are  identical  with  those  used  at  all 
the  other  stations.  They  consist  of  the  barom- 
eter, for  measuring  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere; the  common  thermometer  and  the 
self-registering  maximum  and  minimum  ther- 
^mometers;  the  hygrometer,  for  determining 

{J the  relative  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  ;  the 
anemometer,  for  measuring  the  force  of  the 
wind  ;  the  wind -vane,  for  determining  the 
direction  of  the  wind  ;  the  rain-gauge,  for 

jjj  measuring  the  rainfall,  and  a  clock. 

The  barometer  is  the  most  important  of 
the  instruments  used,  and  is  familiar  to  most 


intelligent  persons.  It  consists  of  a  glass  tube, 
about  30  inches  in  length,  one  end  of  which 
is  hermetically  sealed;  the  air  is  then  en- 
tirely exhausted  from  the  tube  and  the  open 
end  plunged  into  a  reservoir  containing  mer- 
cury. Now,  the  mean  height  of  the  barom- 
eter at  the  sea  level  is  29.82  inches,  hence  it 
follows  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  equal  to  that  of  a  sphere  of  mercury 
covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  and 
extending  to  the  height  of  29.82  inchea. 
This,  therefore,  is  the  normal  height  of  the 
mercury  in  the  tube  of  the  barometer  at  the 
sea  level,  and  any  variation  from  this  point 
can  only  be  local,  and  indicates  an  atmos- 
pheric disturbance  at  that  point. 

If  the  barometer  falls  below  29.82  inches  it 
shows  that  the  atmosphere  from  some  cause 
has  become  lighter  than  it  should  be  normally 
at  that  point.  The  surrounding  atmosphere, 
being  heavier,  of  course  presses  towards  the 
point  where  it  is  rare,  the  winds  veer  toward* 
that  locality,  and  it  becomes  at  once  the  cen- 
ter of  an  atmospherical  disturbance  called  a 
storm.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  height 
of  the  barometer  and  the  direction  of  the  wind 
are  most  important  points  to  be  ascertained  in 
making  an  observation.  Experience  having 
shown  that  storms  travel  from  we3t  to  east, 
and  a  low  barometer  being  found  at  a  given 
locality,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  within  a 
certain  time,  the  length  of  which  is  also  de- 
termined by  experience,  a  similar  condition 
of  thing3  may  be  expected  at  localities  east- 
ward of  the  place  where  the  observation  is 
made.  The  violence  of  the  coming  storm  may 
also  be  approximated  by  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  relative  height  of  the  barom- 
eter at  the  storm  center  and  at  localities  sur- 
rounding. If  the  barometer  is  very  low  at 
the  center  and  very  high  at  places  surround- 
ing, then  a  serious  disturbance  exists  and 
violent  and  dangerous  winds  may  be  expected, 
and  if  such  winds  prevail  to  day  at  a  point, 
say  300  miles  from  the  coast,  it  is  safe  to  ex- 
pect that  to  morrow  the  storm  center,  follow- 
ing the  natural  law,  will  have  traveled  to  or 
near  the  coast,  attracting  to  it  the  surround- 
ing winds.  Hence,  cautionary  signals  are  at 
once  ordered  to  be  displayed,  and  the  mariner 
in  harbor  may  delay  his  departure  to  sea, 
while  the  sea  captain,  who  may  be  near  a 
dangerous  coast  where  there  is  no  safe  har- 
bor, sees  the  ominous  red  flag,  or  lantern,  and 
at  once  leaves  the  vicinity  of  the  rocks  and 
breakers  for  the  open  sea,  where  he  mar 
manoeuvre  his  ship  and  outride  the  storm  with 
more  safety. 

Tho  hygrometer  consists  merely  of  twr> 
ordinary  mercury  theraometers,  which  cor- 
respond exactly  in  their  reading.  They  are 
fixed  close  together  in  a  frame,  and  are  called 
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the  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometer.  The  dry 
bulb  is  a  common  thermometer,  intended  to 
show  the  temperature  of  the  air.  The  wet 
bulb  is  also  a  common  thermometer,  having 
its  bulb  covered  with  a  wick  which  runs  into 
&  cup  of  rain  water.  The  water  rises  by 
capillary  attraction,  thus  keeping  the  bulb 
continually  wet.  When  the  air  is  dry,  evap- 
oration goes  on  rapidly  from  the  wick,  and, 
on  account  of  the  heat  lost  by  evaporation, 
the  wet  bulb  indicates  a  lower  temperature 
than  the  dry  bulb  ;  but  when  the  air  is  damp 
evaporation  is  slower,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  thermometers  becomes  smaller. 

When  the  air  is  completely  saturated  with 
moisture,  as  in  the  case  of  a  very  heavy  fog, 
the  two  thermometers  show  the  same  tem- 
perature. From  the  difference  between  the 
readings  of  the  two  thermometers  the  "  rela- 
tive humidity  "  of  the  atmosphere  is  calcu- 
lated. A  scale  is  calculated,  commencing  at 
zero,  or  absolute  dryness,  and  running  up  to 
100,  which  represents  complete  saturation, 
and  the  relative  humidity  of  the  atmosphere 
is  expressed  by  a  higher  or  lower  place  in 
this  scale. 

The  anemometer  measures  the  velocity  of 
the  wind  by  means  of  four  "  velocity  cups," 
set  horizontally  upon  a  spindle,  and  which 
revolve  faster  or  slower  according  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  wind.  The  spindle  runs  down 
into  a  little  box  containing  clock-work,  which 
i3  set  in  motion  by  the  revolutions  of  the 
spindle.  The  hand  upon  the  face  of  the  dial 
revolves  once  for  every  mile  the  wind  blows, 
and  at  each  revolution  it  comes  into  contact 
with  a  steel  point  in  the  side  of  the  case. 
When  this  contact  is  made  an  electrical  cur- 
rent is  established,  which  passes  down  by  wires 
to  an  electro-magnet  in  the  office  below.  A 
pencil  point  is  fastened  to  the  armature  of  the 
magnet,  and  this  rests  upon  a  strip  of  paper 
fixed  upon  a  revolving  drum,  which  runs  at  a 
known  speed.  The  paper  is  marked  off  into 
spaces  representing  five  minutes  each,  and 
every  time  the  contact  is  made  above,  the 
armature  is  drawn  up  to  the  magnet  and  a 
stroke  marked  by  the  pencil  point  upon  the 
paper  for  every  mile  the  wind  travels.  Of 
course,  by  counting  the  number  of  these 
strokes  between  the  two  heavy  printed  marks 
representing  on  the  paper  one  hour  of  time, 
it  will  be  seen  exactly  how  far  the  wind  has 
traveled  within  an  hour. 

The  wind-vane  can  be  seen  upon  almost 
every  steeple  and  flag-pole  in  the  city.  The 
one  in  use  at  the  signal  station  turns  a  hand 
upon  a  dial  having  the  points  of  the  compass 
marked  upon  it,  placed  in  the  instrument 
shelter,  and  which  shows  the  direction  of  the 
wind  exactly. 

The  rain  gauge  consists  of  a  straight  cop- 


per tube,  circular  in  form,  having  at  the  top  rl| 
a  funnel  with  an  area  ten  times  the  area  of  *® 
the  bottom  of  the  tube.  This  is  exposed  in  sve 
the  middle  of  the  roof  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  When  the  rain  falls  it  is  caught 
in  the  funnel  and  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tube.  It  is  measured  at  the  end  of  each 
twenty-four  hours,  and  if  an  inch  of  water  is  frl 
found  in  the  tube  it  indicates  that  there  has 
been  a  rainfall  equal  to  one-tenth  of  an  inch. 

The  maximum  thermometer  is  used  to  mark 
the  maximum  temperature  in  24  hours.  It 
is  a  common  mercurial  thermometer,  the  bore 
of  the  tube  of  which  is  contracted  for  a  very 
short  space  near  the  bulb,  to  an  extremely 
minute  diameter,  the  tube  being  larger  on 
each  side  of  this  contraction.  The  thermom- 
eter lies  horizontally,  and  as  the  temperature 
rises  and  the  mercury  expands  it  is  forced 
through  the  minute  opening  and  passes  along 
the  tube  until  it  marks  the  highest  tempera- 
ture reached  during  the  day.  When  the  tem- 
perature falls  the  mercury  in  the  bulb  con- 
tracts, and  the  column  of  mercury  lying  in 
the  horizontal  tube  breaks  off'  at  the  point  of 
contraction,  and  that  portion  below  it  sinks 
toward  the  bulb,  while  the  column  above  the 
contraction  lies  in  the  position  to  which*  it 
has  been  forced  by  the  high  temperature  and 
remains  there  until  the  instrument  is  read  by 
the  observer,  when  the  mercury  is  forced 
back  past  the  contracted  point  in  the  tube  by 
whirling  the  instrument  around,  the  centrif- 
ugal force  thus  exerted  accomplishing  that 
end. 

The  minimum  thermometer  is  a  spirit  ther- 
mometer, which  lies  horizontally,  into  the 
bore  of  the  tube  of  which  is  inserted  a  deli- 
cate index  of  enamel,  which  does  not  quite 
fill  the  bore.  As  the  temperature  rises  the 
spirit  passes  around  the  index  without  mov- 
ing it,  but  as  the  temperature  falls  when  the 
head  of  the  column  of  spirit  reaches  the  in- 
dex, the  attraction  of  cohesion  causes  the  in- 
dex to  move  back  with  the  spirit  and  to  stop 
at  the  lowest  point  reached  by  the  thermom-  |HE 
eter.  The  maximum  and  minimum  thermom- 
eters are  read  once  in  24  hours. 

Philadelphia  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  offices  of  the  service,  being  situated 
directly  on  the  line  of  the  Government  tele- 
graph communicating  with  the  most  danger- 
ous portions  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  service  has  already  accomplished  won- 
ders, but  its  value  will,  no  doubt,  constantly 
improve  as  the  observers  and  officers  gain 
experience.  The  principal  difficulty  it  has 
to  contend  with  is  the  want  of  money.  The 
appropriation  for  this  year  is  only  $480,000 
for  all  the  expenses  of  the  department,  and 
if  the  system  of  cautionary  signals  was  to  be 
the  means  of  saving  but  one  ship  in  a  year, 
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r  if  at  each  of  the  post-offices  to  which  the 
robabilities  are  mailed,  one  ton  of  hay  is 
ived  from  approaching  rain,  the  entire  ex- 
3es  would  be  saved  to  the  nation.  The 
bservers,  who  hold  the  rank  of  sergeants,  are 
aid  but  a  small  salary,  and  the  assistants 
ill  less.  The  observer  must  be  a  man  of  su 
erior  intelligence  and  education,  of  gentle- 
lanly  and  attractive  address,  and  able,  in  or- 
er  to  make  the  service  useful,  to  place  him- 
}lf  in  constant  contact  with  business  men 
nd  associations.  He  must  understand  the 
[orse  system  of  telegraphy,  and  be  able  to 
md  and  receive  his  own  dispatches,  and  he 
as  no  hope  of  promotion.  The  consequence 
that  generally  the  observer  only  remains  in 
>e  service  until  he  can  obtain  employment 
hich  will  pay  him  better  in  proportion  to 
is  abilities,  and  just  as  he  obtains  enough 
[sperience  in  the  service  to  be  valuable  as  a 
rilled  meteorologist  he  leaves  to  take  a  place 
lat  will  pay  him  better.  If  the  pay  were 
igh  enough  to  induce  these  gentlemen  to 
msider  their  positions  permanent,  of  course 
ley  would  be  more  diligent  and  earnest  in 
ic  work,  and  the  service  would  be  corres- 
ondingly  improved. 


MORNING  SONG. 
BY  CBLIA  THAXTER. 


re  launch  our  boat  upon  the  sparkling  sea, 
We  dip  our  rhymthic  oars  with  song  and  cheer, 

efore  our  dancing  prow  the  shadows  flee, 
Behind  us  fast  the  fair  coasts  disappear. 

3  fade  our  childhood's  shores.  Without  regret 
We  leave  the  safe,  green,  happy  fields,  and  try 

tie  vague,  uncertain  ocean,  storm-beset, 
Nor  see  the  tempest3  that  before  us  lie. 

iushed  with  our  hope,  the  unknown  future  gleams, 
Freighted  with  blissful  dreams,  our  barque  floats 
on, 

nd  life  a  shining  path  of  victory  seems, 
Crowned  with  a  golden  peace  when  day  is  done. 


3E  ESCAPE  FROM    DARKNESS   INTO  LIGHT. 

Voices  are  round  me  ;  smiles  are  near  ; 

Kind  welcomes  to  be  had  ; 
And  yet  my  spirit  is  alone, 

Fretful,  outworn  and  sad. 

Sweet  thought  of  God  !  now  do  thy  work, 

As  thou  hast  done  before  ; 
Wake  up,  and  tears  will  wake  with  thee, 

And  the  dull  mood  be  o'er. 

Oh  there  is  music  in  that  thought 

Unto  a  heart  unstrung, 
Like  sweet  bells  at  the  evening  time 

Most  musically  rung. 

Sweet  thought !  lie  closer  to  my  heart, 

That  I  may  feel  thee  near, 
As  one  who  for  his  weapon  feels 

In  some  nocturnal  fear. 


The  very  thinking  of  the  thought, 
Without  or  praise  or  prayer, 

Gives  light  to  know,  and  life  to  do, 
And  marvelous  strength  to  bear. 

— Frederick  William  Faber. 


Let  none  prevail  with  us  to  think  that 
there  is  any  period  of  life,  or  any  sphere  of  our 
activity,  or  any  hour  of  our  rest,  which  can 
escape  the  range  of  right  and  wrong,  and  be 
secluded  from  the  eye  of  God.  Nothing  can 
be  more  offensive  to  a  good  mind  than  the 
eagerness  to  claim  for  some  portions  of  our 
time  a  kind  of  holiday  escape  from  the  pres- 
ence of  duty  and  the  consecration  of  pure  af- 
fections; to  thrust  off  all  noble  thoughts  and 
sacred  influences  into  the  most  neglected  cor- 
ner of  existence,  and  drive  away  religion  as 
if  it  were  a  haggard  necromancer  that  must 
sometime  come,  instead  of  a  guardian  angel 
that  must  never  go. — Martineau. 


Inward  Feace. — Many  say  they  have  no 
peace  nor  rest,  but  so  many  crosses  and  trials, 
afflictions  and  sorrows,  that  they  know  not 
how  they  shall  ever  get  through  them.  Now 
he  who  in  truth  will  perceive  and  take  note 
perceiveth  clearly  that  true  peace  and  rest  lie 
not  in  outward  things  ;  for  if  it  were  so  the 
evil  spirit  also  would  have  peace  when  things 
go  according  to  his  will,  which  is  nowise  the 
case.  Therefore  we  must  consider  and  see 
what  is  that  peace  which  Christ  left  to  his  dis- 
ciples when  he  said  "  My  peace  I  leave  with 
you,  My  peace  I  give  unto  you."  Christ 
meant  that  inward  peace  which  can  break 
through  all  assaults  and  crosses  of  opproerioD, 
suffering,  miserv,  humiliation,  and  what  more 
there  may  be  of  the  like,  so  that  a  man  may 
be  joyful  and  patient  therein  ;  and  what  was 
bitter  to  him  before  shall  become  sweet,  and 
his  heart  shall  remain  unmoved  under  all 
changes,  at  all  times.— Theologia  Gcrmanica. 


NOTICES. 

Friends'  Schools,  Fifteenth  and  Race,  Philadel- 
phia, will  resume  their  duties  Ninth  month  13th. 
1875.  Applications  for  tbe  admission  of  boys  to 
the  Grammar  and  Central  may  be  made  to  A.  B. 
Ivins,  A.  M.,  1524  North  Broad. 

ILLINOIS  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  subject  of  receiving  and  entertaining  our 
Friends  who  may  wish  to  attend  our  approaching 
new  Yearly  Meeting,  claiming  tbe  attention  of  oor 
Monthly  Meeting,  resulted  in  tbe  appointment  of 
the  following  Committee,  who  »re  to  bate  charge 
and  care  in  the  mutter,  fil. :  Joshua  L.  Mills.  Win. 
M  Price,  John  W.  Price,  Mt  Palatine  P.  0.  ;  Morris 
A.  Wilson,  Magnolia  P.  0.,  and  Henry  Atherton, 
Whitaker  P.  0.,  all  in  Putnam  county,  III.  To  any 
one  of  these,  all  persons  who  are  expecting  to  come 
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are  respectfully  requested  to  write  at  as  early  a  date 
as  they  conveniently  can,  giving  the  time  and  point  at 
which  they  desire  to  be  met  Even  all  those  who  have 
friends  here  (if  their  friends  are  not  informed)  are 
requested  to  inform  us  or  them,  and  alsotbpse  com- 
ing in  their  own  conveyance,  that  we  may  do  all 
that  we  can  to  distribate  our  Friends  among  Friends 
to  the  best  advantage  for  all.  Those  east  of  Bloom- 
ington  and  Chicago,  leave  Chicago  v^a  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy  R  R.  atf  7  A.  M.  and  arrive 
at  Lostant,  La  Salle  county,  about  1  P.  M.  This 
will  also  be  the  better  point  for  Northern  and  South- 
ern Iowans.  Those  from  West  Liberty,  and  on  that 
line  of  road,  will  get  off  at  Peru,  La  Salle  county, 
come  to  Henry,  Marshall  county. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  Committee, 

Morris  A.  Wilson, 
Joshua  L.  Mills. 

We  might  further  inform  Friends  that  Blue  River 
Quarterly  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Benjamin ville, 
McLean  county,  nine  miles  east  of  Bloomington 
(and  abcut  60  miles  East  of  South  from  this  place), 
on  Seventh-day,  4th  of  Ninth  month,  one  week  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

Also,  that  it  is  proposed  to  hold  our  public  meet- 
ings on  First  and  Fifth-day  of  Yearly  Meeting- Week, 
at  the  new  meeting-house,  one  and  a  half  miles 
east  of  the  old  house. 

Clear  Creek,  III.,  Eighth  mo.  8th,  1875. 

ILLINOIS  YEARLY  MEETING. 

Friends  intending  to  stop  one  or  more  days  in 
Chicago,  on  their  way  to  and  from  this  meeting, 
and  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  arrangements 
of  Friends  here,  will  please  write  immediately  to 
Charles  Young,  2  40  S.  Leavitt  ' street,  Chicago,  stat- 
ing when  they  expect  to  arrive  in  this  city,  how 
many  in  numVer,  length  of  stay  in  the  city,  etc. 
Our  hotels  are  likely  to  be  very  full  next  month, 
owing  to  the  attendance  upon  the  Exposition,  and 
we  are  endeavoring  to  secure  comfortable  accom- 
modations for  Friends  whom  we  cannot  take  to  our 
homes,  at  the  "Garden  House,"  one  of  the  best 
hotels  in  the  city,  and  at  reduced  rates.  Full  par- 
ticulars will  probably  be  given  in  the  next  paper. 
Prompt  responses  will  much  facilitate  the  work  of 
the  Committee.  J.  M.  Plummer. 

Chicago,  Eighth  mo.  \%th,  1875. 


ILLINOIS  YEARLY  MEETING. 

Those  in  the  East  expecting  to  attend  this  meet- 
ing, both  with  a  view  of  going  in  company  and 
other  advantages,  would  do  well  to  forward  their 
names  to  706  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 

J.  M.  T. 


FRIENDS'  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Stated  Meeting  on  Fourth-day  next,  Ninth  month 
1st,  at  8  P.M.,  in  the  Hall,  820  Spruce  street,  Phil- 
adelphia.   All  interested  are  invited. 

N.  E.  Janney,  Secretary. 


ITEMS. 

California  is  divided  geographically,  and  will 
probably  some  day  be  divided  politically,  into 
■orthern  and  southern  halves.  The  total  area  of 
the  State  is  189,000  square  miles,  or  about  four 
times  the  average  of  the  Atlantic  States,  and  two 
very  respectable  members  might  be  formed  from  the 
ten  degrees  of  latitude  which  now  comprise  one. 
Tke  Sacramento  River  and  its  entrance  form  a 


natural  dividing  line,  crossing  the  State  near  its 
center.  Two  great  valleys,  the  Sacramento  and 
the  San  Joaquin,  extend  from  this  central  depres- 
sion, north  and  south,  for  200  miles  respectively, 
and  these  valleys  form  the  most  striking  feature  of 
California  topography.  The  Sierra  Nevada  wall  of 
mountains  encloses  them  on  the  east,  and  a  chain 
of  lower  mountains,  with  multitudinous  short 
breaks,  known  as  the  Coast  Range,  on  the  west — 
except  where  the  river  has  cut  through  them  to  San 
Francisco  Bay.  Beyond  question,  this  immense 
basin  was  at  an  earlier  period  an  inland  lake  or  sea, 
and  its  outlet  was  across  the  narrow  neck  between 
the  south  end  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  and  the 
Bay  of  Monterey.  The  Golden  Gate  is,  geologically 
speaking,  of  more  recent  origin. — Boston  Transcript. 

Herr  G.  Wex,  the  Director  of  the  great  Danube 
Works  at  Vienna,  has  handed  in  to  the  Austrian 
Imperial  Academy  an  elaborate  report  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  mean  level  of  rivers  is  falling,  so- 
as  to  seriously  interfere  with  navigation,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  floods  are  increasing  in  height 
and  severity.  Both  these  actions  are  produced  by 
the  same  cause — the  clearing  of  forests,  which 
causes  the  rain  water  to  run  more  rapidly  off  the 
land,  instead  of  being  retained  there  to  feed  the 
springs  and  maintain  a  constant  supply  for  the 
head-waters  of  rivers.  The  Academy  referred  the 
subject  to  a  committee,  which  has  presented  a  re- 
port confirmatory  of  Herr  Wex's  views  ;  and  it  has 
been  resolved  to  endeavor  to  collect  information  on 
the  subject  of  the  actual  discharge  of  rivers  for  a 
series  of  years, .from  all  countries. 

John.G.  Whittier  on  O'Connell. 

Amesrury,  August  5th,  1875. 

John  Boyle  0] 'Riley,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  Executive 
Committee  of  the  O^Connell  Celebration,  and  others: — 
Dear  friends,  —  I  thank  you  for  the  invitation  to 
the  O'Connell  Centennial  Celebration  to-morrow. 


Very  much  to  my  regret  I  am  not  able  to  be  pres-  mm 
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ent.  But  all  who  know  me  will  verify  my  assur- 
ance that  you  can  have  in  attendance  no  heartier 
admirer  of  the  great  patriot,  orator  and  philan- 
thropist than  myself.  More  than  thirty  years  ago,  ta- 
in an  elaborate  and  carefully-prepared  paper,  I  de-  ; 
fended  him  from  the  unjust  attacks  of  some  of  my  jiOllii 
countrymen  ;  and  I  have  seen  no  reason  since  to 
retract  a  word  of  the  very  high  praise  which  I  then 
awarded  him. 

He  was  a  consistent  Christian  reformer.  To  use 
his  own  words,  he  hated  all  tyranny  and  intoler- 
ance, social,  political  or  ecclesiastical.  By  birth 
and  conviction,  a  faithful  member  of  the  ancient 
Church,  he  asked  nothing  for  Catholics  which  hesfO 
was  not  ready  to  ask  for  Protestants.  He  was  no 
reactionist.  He  believed  it  his  privilege  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  Divine  Providence  in  making  the  world  )  t1" 
better  and  happier;  and  held  with  his  brother  re-  I  ^ 
ligionist  Lamartine,  that  to  oppose  the  progress  of!  fl* 
civilization  and  humanity  was  to  sin  against  ths-ji  Aonj 
Holy  Ghost.  His  philanthropy  was  logical,  and  ^ 
therefore  universal.  Freedom,  in  his  estimation,)^ 
was  just  as  dear  to  the  Spaniard,  the  Italian  ana ! 
the  American  slave  as  to  himself.  1 

Honor,  then,  to  the  great  Liberator  1    We  all, 
Americans  and  Irishmen,  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
claim  a  share  in  this  Celebration.    Anything  nar- 
row, partisan  or  sectarian  would  ill  become  the  "j 
occasion. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  very  truly  your  friend, 

John  G.  Whittibr. 
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MEMORIAL  OF  CHESTERFIELD  MONTHLY  MEET- 
ING CONCERNING  HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
DECEASED. 


The  following  Memorial,  taken  from  the 
ninutes  of  Men's  Yearly  Meeting,  has  been 
id  aside  for  publication  in  our  paper  for 
everal  weeks,  and  appears  to  us  to  be  a  fitting 
rticle  to  take  the  place  which  has  been  for 
ome  time  occupied  with  extracts  from  the 
to  rournal  of  his  friend  and  cotemporary,  Wm. 
)orsey : 

Under  the  conviction  that  the  lives  and 
haracters  of  those  who  have  become  con- 
vinced of  the  truth,  and  who  have  submitted 
Jp  the  cross,  have  been  a  strength  and  encour- 
gement  to  survivors,  we  have  been  induced 
)  prepare  a  Memorial  of  our  deceased  friend, 
lenry  W.  Ridgway. 

He  was  born,  in  Philadelphia,  Seventh 
lonth  5th,  1804..  His  parents,  Joseph  and 
psther  Ridgway,  were  esteemed  members  of 
|ie  Society  of  Friends. 

He  received  a  good  education,  mostly  at 
'riends5  schools  in  his  native  city. 
!  In  the  year  1827  he  married  Elizabeth 
jVoolley,  daughter  of  George  and  Elizabeth 
foolley,  of  Philadelphia. 

For  several  years  after  his  marriage,  he 

anifested  little  regard  for  the  restraints  con- 
j  quent  upon  a  religious  life,  and  in  the  in- 
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dulgence  of  his  natural  propensities,  wan- 
dered far  from  his  Heavenly  Father';?  boo* 
His  course  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  it- 
eration of  the  Divine  light  in  his  conscience , 
which  deeply  exercised  his  mind,  and  effecte*  1 
an  immediate  change  in  his  feelings  and  con- 
duct. 

Having  neglected  the  attendance  of  i 
religious  meetings  for  several  years,  he  now 
felt  under  obligation  to  assemble  with  bis 
friends,  who  encouraged  him  in  the  change 
evinced  by  his  grave  deportment  and  devout 
feelings. 

During  this  time  of  close  trial  it  pleased 
the  Shepherd  of  Israel  to  brin^  him  under  I 
deep  sense  of  condemnation.  After  a  painful 
conflict  of  mind — waiting  reverently  before 
the  Lord,  and  seeking  knowledge  of  Hi9 
truth,  he  was  humbled,  and  submitting  to  the 
Cross  of  Christ,  became  qualified  to  extend 
counsel  to  others. 

On  the  17th  of  Third  month,  1838,  he  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  live  near  Cro«- 
wicks,  Burlington  county,  N.  J.t  and  in  a  few 
years  after  opened  a  boarding  school  for  boys, 
which  he  taught  until  within  three  year*  of 
his  death.  The  benefits  derived  from  his  in- 
struction and  care  have  been  freely  acknowl- 
edged by  many  who  were  formerly  his  pupils. 

In  the  First-day  school  established  at  Crots- 
wicks  a  few  months  before  his  death,  he  be- 
came a  deeply  interested  and  active  worker ; 
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and  amongst  his  fellow-laborers  has  left  a  va- 
cancy which  is  sincerely  lamented.  To  the 
children  he  was  a  loving  father  and  kind  in- 
structor, anxious  for  their  mental  improve- 
ment and  spiritual  welfare. 

Feeling  deeply  the  importance  of  a  good 
education  for  all  classes,  he  bestowed  much 
labor  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  Public 
School  in  his  district. 

In  the  cause  of  human  freedom,  and  for 
the  welfare  and  civilization  of  the  Indians, 
he  manifested  a  lively  interest. 

Against  the  use  of  intoxicating  beverages 
he  bore  a  firm  and  unwavering  testimony, 
and  his  frequent  and  earnest  appeals  to  the 
young,  to  avoid  so  debasing  a  practice,  will, 
we  trust,  long  be  remembered  by  those  to 
whom  they  were  addressed. 

With  a  mind  well  endowed  by  nature,  he 
possessed  a  corresponding  tenacity  of  will, 
which,  while  giving  force  to  his  character, 
sometimes  led  him  aside  from  the  true  Guide  ; 
but  we  believe  his  peace  was  regained  by 
liumbly  prostrating  himself  at  the  mercy- 
seat,  before  the  all-loving  Father,  who  under- 
stands the  struggles  of  His  children. 

In  the  ministry  his  delivery  was  clear,  his 
reasoning  forcible  and  comprehensive;  and 
in  expounding  his  views  of  the  doctrines  and 
principles  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  he  was 
at  times  led  to  discriminate  between  the  out- 
ward form  of  Jesus,  and  the  inward  spiritual 
presence  of  Christ,  the  power  of  God,  which 
would  lead  out  of  all  darkness  into  the  glo- 
rious light  and  liberty  of  the  truth. 

Being  concerned  to  encourage  all  in  the 
exercise  of  their  civil  and  religious  duties,  his 
mission  was  not  confined  to  the  members  of 
bis  own  Society,  but  extended  to  others  not 
of  our  fold,  calling  them  to  a  life  of  practi- 
cal righteousness. 

When  traveling  in  the  ministry,  he  was 
particular  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  his 
friends,  and  his  visits  in  the  service  of  the 
Gospel,  though  frequent,  were  not  generally 
very  extensive  nor  long  continued. 

Near  the  close  of  his  life,  his  public  com- 
munications were  increasingly  acceptable  to 
those  who  attended  his  particular  meeting. 

During  the  winter  of  1869-70  he  had  an 
attack  of  pneumonia,  and  while  yet  in  his 
dek  room  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  which  affected 
his  speech  for  a  short  time. 

Partially  recovering  from  this  sickness,  he 
still  continued  active  in  his  religious  and  so- 
cial duties;  the  activity  of  his  mind  and  his 
sense  of  responsibility  often  prompting  him 
to  personal  exposure  which  his  constitution 
wa3  not  able  to  bear. 

In  Second  month,  1873,  he  was  again  pros- 
trated by  disease;  a  protracted  illness  ensued, 
during  which  he  endured  severe  suffering 


with  exemplary  patience,  and  was  centered 
in  peaceful  resignation  in  the  prospect  of  his 
approaching  dissolution.  He  felt  fully  satis- 
fied and  confirmed  in  the  faith  he  so  often 
advocated,  and  was  frequently  and  earnestly 
engaged  in  prayer  and  praise,  never  appear- 
ing to  lose  confidence  in  the  love  and  mercy 
oi  his  Heavenly  Father ;  we  believe  he  felt 
justified  in  adopting  the  language  of  the  apos- 
tle, "  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  fin- 
ished my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith  ;  hence- 
forward there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of 
righteousness,  which  the  Lord  the  righteous 
judge  shall  give  me  at  that  day;  and  not  to 
me  only,  but  unto  all  them  also  that  love  His 
appearing." 

He  departed  this.life  on  the  night  of  Four'h 
month  21st,  1873,  and  was  buried  at  Cross- 
wicks  on  the  25th,  where  a  large  and  solemn 
meeting  was  held,  and  several  testimonies 
borne  to  his  virtues,  and  to  his  labors  for  the 
promotion  of  truth. 

From  The  Christian  Register. 
PERCEPTION  OF  GOD. 

BY  C.  PALFREY. 

There  are  truths  more  certain  than  even 
mathematical-  axioms.  They  may  be  called 
vital  in  the  sense  that  we  instinctively  and 
unconsciously  live  them.  We  may  throw 
doubt  upon  them  by  our  formal  logic,  but  our 
conviction  of  them  perpetually  returns.  The 
attempt  to  get  rid  of  them  is  like  trying  to 
sweep  back  the  rising  tide  of  the  ocean.  They 
underlie  all  our  thought,  feeling  and  action. 
To  deny  them  is  to  make  our  whole  being  an 
illusion. 

Among  these  truths  are  the  reality  of  the 
external  world,  the  future  invariableness  of 
the  laws  of  Nature,  our  own  personal  ident- 
ity, the  freedom  of  our  wills.  We  may  log- 
ically disprove  either  of  these  truths,  but  our 
conviction  of  them  remains  ;  or  we  may  es- 
tablish their  truth  by  very  plausible  argu- 
ments, but  those  arguments  are  not  the  real 
foundation  of  our  belief  of  them,  nor  do  they 
justify  the  strength  of  the  conviction  that  we 
already  possess.  The  objective  reality  of  the 
material  universe,  and  the  immutability  of 
natural  law,  are  fundamental  and  essential  ! 
nostulates  of  all  scientific  inquiries,  yet  sci- ; 
ence  cannot  by  any  methods  of  her  own,  oH 
by  any  that  she  can  borrow  from  metaphys- 
ical philosophy,  justify  the  first  of  these  as- 
sumptions, nor  has  she  any  right,  in  any 
grounds  of  her  own,  to  affirm  that  gravitation 
may  not  cease  throughout  the  universe  to- 
morrow. In  all  her  investigations  science 
proceeds  upon  a  faith  which  is  not  scientific, 
but  must  be  acknowledged  in  the  last  analy- 
sis to  be  religious ;  a  faith  that  there  is  some- 
where or  other  an  honesty  that  will  deal 
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fairly  with  us,  and  will  keep  in  the  future 
the  promise  that  the  past  has  pledged  to  us. 

I  conceive  the  existence  of  God  to  be  a  truth 
of  the  class  I  have  described.  I  conceive  it  to 
be  givenin  our  nature;  that,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  we  assume  it  in  all  our  thought, 
and  live  it  in  all  our  life.  The  idea  naturally 
arises  in  all  men,  in  different  degrees  of  pur- 
ity and  elevation,  according  to  each  individ- 
ual's previous  menial,  moral  and  spiritual 
culture.  But,  in  some  form  or  other,  it  all 
but  invariably  presents  itself.  Atheism  is  an 
exceptional  and  rare  state  of  mind.  Tf  a  soul 
has  really  lost  its  sense  of  God,  it  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  being  in  a  diseased,  perverte  1  state, 
and  the  right  method  of  treating  it  is  to  use 
the  means  for  restoring  it  to  its  natural  and 
healthy  state.  Then  this  faculty  of  discern- 
ing God  will  resume  its  function. 

Many  excellent  books  have  been  written 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  exist- 
ence and  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Gjd 
from  the  indications  of  design  everywhere 
traceable  in  His  works.  They  are  composed 
of  examples  such  as  maybe  drawn  at  random 
from  the  boundless  storehouse  of  Nature,  of 
exquisite  contrivances  for  wise  and  beneficent 
ends,  showing  that  in  every  department  of 
the  material  universe  that  man  has  yet 
searched,  intelligence,  wisdom  and  goodness 
are  constantly  at  work.  And  yet,  I  imagine, 
a  young  person,  educated  in  the  knowledge 
of  God,  who  reads  one  of  these  books  for  the 
first  time,  for  the  purpose  oi  finding  a  com- 
plete logical  foundation  for  his  whole  faith, 
lays  it  down  with  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment. The  very  attempt  at  proving  a  truth 
of  such  transcendent  importance  produces  a 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  by  seeming  to  im- 
ply that  the  opposite  of  that  truth  is  at  least 
•supposable,  and  then  the  amount  of  proof  does 
not  seem  to  justify  the  fulness  and  depth  of 
the  faith  he  actually  possesses.  An  experi- 
enced friend  might  relieve  his  perplexity  by 
telling  him  that  he  has  made  a  mistake  in 
trying  to  rest  all  his  faith  on  the  manifesta- 
tion of  God  in  His  works  alone,  that  He  is 
revealed  in  other  ways  besides  this,  and  is  ap- 
prehended by  other  faculties  besides  the  reason- 
ing intellect.  Such  books  as  I  have  alluded  to, 
and  all  study  of  nature  with  a  view  cf  trac- 
ing the  ideas  of  the  creative  mind,  have  most 
important  uses.  They  are  delightful  exer- 
cises of  intelligent  piety.  They  make  us  feel 
the  intimate  presence  of  the  All  pervading 
Spirit.  But  they  suggest  more  than  they 
teach.  They  awaken  a  vivid  consciousness 
of  the  presence  of  that  being  of  whom  we 
know  more  than  the  outward  world  can  teach. 
Each  one  of  those  beautiful  adaptations  of 
means  to  ends,  of  which  every  animal,  every 
plant  and  every  stone,  the  heavens  above  us 


and  the  dust  in  which  we  tread,  are  full,  is 
not  merely  a  representative  of  just  the  amount 
of  wisdom  and  goodness  implied  in  its  pro- 
duction, it  is  a  symbol  of  iufinite  wisdom 
and  perfect  goodness.  The  strong  and  deep 
instincts  of  our  nature  lead  us  to  believe  in  a 
God  of  absolute  natural  and  moral  perfection, 
and  these  expressions  of  His  mind  are  per- 
petual remembrances  of  the  God  in  whom  we 
so  believe. 

Ai  d  so  of  all  arguments  and  reasonings 
which  purport  to  establish  this  fundamental 
truth  of  all  religion.  When  we  look  through 
them  to  the  bottom,  we  find  that  they  are 
argument  for  a  foregone  conclusion,  at- 
tempts to  justify  in  the  court  of  logic  a  native, 
vital  faith  that  we  already  have,  and  which 
is  more  sure  than  any  logic  can  make  it.  Why 
not  rest  in  that  faith  and  let  the  logic  go  ? 

The  very  inwardness  and  instioctiveness  of 
this  vital  faith  make  it  difficult  to  bring  it 
into  clear  view.  We  may  observe,  however, 
some  broad  indications  of  it  in  the  universal 
life  of  men.  We  could,  indeed,  do  nothing 
without  it.  We  could  engage  in  no  enter- 
prise haviug  reference  to  the  future,  if  we  did 
not  believe  in  the  stability  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, which  enables  us  to  calculate  probabil- 
ities, and  affords  ground  for  rational  expecta- 
tion and  hope.  The  husbandman  buries  his 
precious  seed  in  the  earth,  expecting  it  to  in- 
crease many  fold.  The  manufacturer  takes 
the  stream  of  water  into  his  service,  and  makes 
it  turn  his  ponderous  wheel,  and  divides  and 
distributes  its  power  till  it  djes  the  work  of 
innumerable  delicate  fingers,  and  weaves  the 
clothing  of  multitudes.  The  merchant  sends 
out  his  venture  to  the  opposite  hemisphere, 
entrusts  it  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  sea, 
and  to  the  honesty  of  unknown  men,  with 
faith  that  it  will  return  to  him  after  many 
days  with  greatly  increased  value.  Ask  them 
why  they  embark  so  boldly  iu  enterprises, 
the  results  of  which  are  in  the  distaut  future, 
and  they  will  return  an  auswer  that  implies 
an  undoubting  confidence  that  the  laws  and 
powers  of  nature,  so  called,  will  continue  to 
operate  as  they  always  have  done.  But  why 
should  they?  Why  should  we  expect  the 
continuance  another  day  of  the  established 
on7er  of  things?  Who,  what,  is  going  to 
maintain  it?  Either  we  must  take  a  deci- 
dedly atheistic  position,  or  we  must  acknowl- 
edge this  established  order  to  be  the  appoint- 
ment and  act  of  God.  Unless  we  deny  the 
existence  of  God,  we  must  see  that  this  trust 
of  ours  is  ultimately  reposed  in  Him. 

In  general,  we  are  looking  forward  to  a 
comfortable  if  not  happy  remainder  of  life. 
We  are  not  anticipating  wretchedness  and 
anguish.  Though  we  are  aware  of  our  liabil- 
ity to  trouble  and  sorrow,  we  expect  that 
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many  sources  of  enjoyment  will  always  be 
open  to  us,  and  that  life  will  be  to  us,  on  the 
whole,  a  blessing.  We  could  not  bear  any 
other  prospect.  In  all  such  anticipations  we 
are  paying  an  unconscious  tribute  to  the 
good  providence  of  God.  Take  away  this  in- 
stinctive faith,  and  we  should  be  reduced  to 
the  misery,  despair  and  inactivity  under  which 
the  most  wretched  hypochondriac  ever  suf- 
fered. All  the  difference  between  that  con- 
dition and  our  usual  condition  of  cheerful  ac- 
tivity we  owe  to  the  presence  of  this  principle. 
It  may  be  latent  in  the  soul,  "  deep  below  the 
deeps  of  conscious  being,"  but  it  is  there. 
Just  as  latent  heat  pervades  all  matter, 
and  fills  it  out,  and  gives  it  volume,  so  does 
this  vital  principle  pervade  the  soul  and  make 
it  what  it  is.  Without  it  the  soul  would  col- 
lapse. And  as  heat  can  be  expressed  from 
all  matter  by  a  strong  and  sudden  force,  so 
does  the  pressure  of  great  and  sudden  calam- 
ity bring  to  the  surface  the  hidden  sense  of 
God,  and  compel  lips  that  were  never  known 
to  pray,  to  utter  themselves  in  strong  cries  to 
Him  for  help. 

The  body  needs  the  solid  earth  as  the  foun- 
dation of  its  being,  the  floor  on  which  it  walks, 
the  center  to  which  it  is  held,  the  source  of 
all  its  supplies,  the  fulcrum  of  all  its  efforts, 
the  prime  condition  of  all  its  motion  and  ac- 
tivity. The  soul  has  a  corresponding  need, 
and  the  supply  of  it  is  God.  He  is  the  foun- 
dation of  its  being  and  the  source  of  all  its 
supplies.  Without  Him  it  could  be  and  do 
nothing.    In  Him  it  lives  and  moves. 


THE  FRIENDS  IN  ENGLAND. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  GEORGE  FOX. 

HOW  SWART H MORE  HALL,  THE  FIRST  PLACE  OP  MEETING, 
LOOKS  TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AFTER  ITS  ERECTION — 
THE  BURIAL-GROUf>D  ADJOINING,  ETC. 

(Concluded  from  page  423.) 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage  Fox  was  45, 
and  had  been  a  religious  teacher  and  preacher 
since  his  nineteenth  year.  When  a  boy,  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker,  who  was 
also  a  grazier  and  wool  dealer,  and  he  im- 
bibed a  religious  turn  of  mind  while  tending 
his  master's  sheep  in  Leicestershire.  During 
the  Commonwealth,  when  the  "  Established  " 
religion  was  Presbyterian,  this  remarkable 
man  was  sometimes  permitted  to  occupy  the 
pulpits  of  the  parish  churches,  but  he  would 
frequently  challenge  the  ministers  to  open 
dispute  in  the  midst  of  the  service,  and  was 
frequently  excluded  and  forcibly  expelled 
from  their  churches.  Both  he  and  his  wife 
were  often  imprisoned,  and  in  1671,  with 
twelve  others,  they  sailed  for  Barbadoes.  On 
their  return  two  years  afterwards  they  were 
joined  by  William  and  Gulielma  Penn  and 


held  several  meetings.  They  soon  afterwards 
visited  William  Penn  at  Rickmansworth,  in. 
Hertfordshire,  and  while  making  their  way 
north,  Fox  was  imprisoned,  and  his  wife  re- 
turned to  Swarthmore,  where  she  was  joined 
by  her  husband,  after  fourteen  months  spent 
in  Worcester  jail,  it  being  his  first  visit  to* 
this  place  after  his  marriage.  He  continued 
to  preach  until  1690,  when  he  died  in  Grace 
Church  street,  London,  and  now  lies  buried 
inBunhill  Fields,  in  that  metropolis.  Fox 
Suffered  much  persecution  and  ill  treatment , 
all  of  which  is  faithfully  recorded  in  his 
journal,  which  is  pronounced  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  to  be  "one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary and  instructive  narratives  in  the 
world." 

Upon  leaving  Swarthmore  Hall  my  guide 
pointed  out  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Moore,  near 
by,  who  kept  the  keys  of  the  meeting-house, 
and  I  now  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  in- 
terior of  this  old  building.  You  enter  a  nar- 
row hall,  a  small  room  on  the  right  being 
U9ed  for  women's  meetings.  The  seats  in  the 
meeting-house  proper  are  plain  pine  benches,, 
and  it  will  not  accommodate  more  than  one 
hundred,  while  the  platform  runs  the  whole 
width,  upon  which  there  is  a  bench  capable 
of  seating  about  fifteen.  At  present  the  con- 
gregation, men,  women  and  children,  num- 
bers about  forty,  but  none  of  them  live  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  In  the  rear  is  a  gallery 
with  six  closed  panels,  worked  by  pulleys,, 
which  will  seat  fifty  or  seventy-five  persons, 
but  it  is  now  used  only  as  a  ventilator.  This 
gallery  forms  part  of  the  original  Petty's 
house,  which  Fox  purchased  from  his  step- 
daughters, the  main  part  being  the  addition 
built  by  him,  all  of  which,  with  the  adjoining; 
field,  was  given  up  by  the  great  founder,  the 
first  paragraph  of  his  motion  being  couched 
in  the  following  language  : 

"  I  do  offer  and  give  up  freely  to  the  Lord  for- 
ever, and  for  the  service  of  his  sons,  daughters  and 
servants,  called  Quakers,  the  bouse  and  houses7 
barn,  kiln,  stable,  and  all  the  land,  with  the  garden 
and  orchard,  being  about  three  acres  of  land,  more 
or  less  ;  with  the  commonings,  peats,  turfings,  moss, 
and  whatsoever  other  privileges  that  belong  to  it, 
called  Swarthmore,  in  the  parish  of  Ulverston." 

A  burial-ground  adjoins,  containing  not 
more  than  a  dozen  graves,  the  tombstones* 
being  slate.  The  old  Friends'  graveyard  is 
at  Sunbrick,  several  miles  distant,  where  Mrs. 
Fox  was  interred,  having  survived  her  second 
husband  nearly  eleven  years,  and  dying  at 
the  age  of  88.  The  old  meeting-house  con- 
tains several  interesting  mementoes  of  it* 
founder.  Two  of  the  ebony  posts  of  his  bed 
stand  within  the  passage,  and  serve  as  jambs 
in  a  doorway  leading  to  the  gallery.  On 
each  side  of  a  bookcase  in  the  center  of  the 
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principal  meeting-room  are  two  old,  carved  oak 
chairs  in  excellent  preservation,  one  of  which 
belonged  to  George  Fox  and  the  other  to  his 
wife  Margaret.  There  is  also  a  heavy  oaken 
chip  box  standing  by  the  stove,  in  which  it  is 
said  the  great  preacher  kept  his  books,  and 
which  he  took  with  him  to  Barbadoes.  The 
most  interesting  relic,  however,  is  the  Bible, 
which  belonged  to  the  founder  of  the  Society, 
from  whose  heavy  sides  dangle  the  lock  and 
chain  by  which  it  was  formerly  secured  to 
the  preacher's  platform.  It  is  a  black-letter 
folio  printed  in  1541,  and  is  known  as  the 
Treacle  Bible,"  because  of  the  following 
translation  of  the  last  verse  of  the  eighth 
chapter  of  Jeremiah :  "I  am  hevy  and 
abashed,  is  not  there  not  tryacle  at  Gylyad  ? 
Is  there  no  Pysycyon  there?"  It  is  a  copy  of 
the  second  edition  of  Cranmer's  Bible,  which 
was  first  printed  in  1539,  and  which  was  the 
authorized  version  of  the  English  Church 
until  1568,  and  that  from  which  the  Prayer- 
book  version  of  the  Psalms  is  taken.  Another 
curious  verse  is  1  Cor.,  ch.  v :  "  A  ly tie  leven 
sowreth  the  whole  lompe  of  do  we."  The 
title-page  is  quaintly  illustrated,  and  is  a  re- 
markable specimen  of  wood  engraving  at 
that  early  period  of  the  art. 

As  to  the  designation  of  this  unique  body 
of  Christians,  in  his  twenty-second  year  George 
Fox  entered  in  bis  journal  that  he  had  gone 
into  Derbyshire  and  found  "  friends  "  there. 
As  their  number  increased  they  became 
known  to  each  other  by  this  endearing  title, 
and  a  strong  fraternal  feeling  has  always 
characterized  members  of  the  Society.  Ac 
cording  to  their  own  authorities,  which  are,  I 
believe,  universally  regarded  as  truthful,  the 
term  "  Quakers  "  was  first  applied  to  them 
by  a  persecuting  magistrate  at  Derby  200 
years  ago,  because  George  Fox  "  bid  him 
tremble  at  the  word  of  the  Lord."  We 
must  look  for  their  origin  not  alone  in  a  de- 
sire for  liberty  of  conscience  excited  to  a 
high  pitch  by  the  severe  laws  of  Elizabeth 
to  produce  uniformity  of  worship,  but  also 
the  repugnance  of  their  quiet,  peace-loving 
natures  to  the  practice  of  the  early  Dissenters 
to  resort  to  the  sword.  I  brought  away  with 
me  from  the  meeting  house  several  specimens 
of  Friends'  tractarian  literature.  One  is  a 
reprint  of  the  American  address  on  arbitra- 
tion as  a  substitute  for  war,  and  another 
gives  some  very  interesting  facts  in  regard  to 
the  work  of  Titus  Coan,  an  American  mis- 
sionary in  Patagonia  and  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands. Other  tracts  are  doctrinal.  The  Friends 
meet  publicly  "  on  the  First  day  of  the  week," 
and  also  on  some  day  in  the  middle  of  the 
week,  yet  they  do  not  consider  that  either 
vocal  prayer  or  preaching  are  essential  to  the 
performance  of  acceptable  worship ;  neither 


should  it  be  begun  or  ended  at  stated  times» 
but  only  by  the  immediate  help  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Women  are  called  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  and  they  base  this  plank  in  their 
platform  upon  the  declaration  of  the  Apostle 
that  "  in  Jesus  Christ  there  is  neither  male 
nor  female."  As  the  gifts  of  God  cannot  be 
purchased  with  money  their  ministers  are  not 
paid  for  their  services.  They  reject  all  forms 
and  memorials,  even  baptism  ami  th<*  ll  .lv 
Communion.  Their  repugnance  to  legal  oaths 
and  to  bear  arms  is  well  known,  and  this 
scruple  is  respected  and  provided  for  by  the 
law  of  the  land,  both  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica It  has  only  been  within  a  com- 
paratively recent  period  that  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  could  sit  in  Parliament 
on  account  of  the  forms  which  were  made  to 
apply  to  all ;  but  now  there  are  eight  or  ten 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  most  notable 
being  John  Bright.  In  England,  as  in 
America,  they  are  among  the  wealthiest  and 
most  respected  citizens,  and  while  they  ap- 
parently make  no  strenuous  efforts  to  increase 
their  number,  the  statistics  show  that  they 
remain  in  a  healthy  state  of  existence,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  feelings  of  persecution 
exhibited  against  them  even  by  the  most 
bigoted.  T.  F.  S. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
AWAY  FROM  HOME. 
Port  Austin,  Eighth  month,  1875. 
This  is  looked  upon  by  some,  as  one  of  the 
"jumping-off"   places,   and  yet,  while  not 
possessed  of  the  activity  of  some  of  the  large 
Western  towns,  1  have  found  much  here  and 
in  the  surrounding  country  to  interest  me. 

The  most  of  the  town  of  Port  Austin  is 
located  on  a  perfect  sand-bank  (of  a  depth 
such  as  I  have  seldom  seen  in  the  most  bar- 
ren parts  of  New  Jersey),  after  leaving  the 
rocks  bordering  the  lake  (Huron)  extending 
back,  varying  from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  forming  a  well-defined,  perfect  ridge, 
beyond  which  the  soil  is  of  a  clayey  charac- 
ter, entirely  different  from  the  other,  and 
without  sand.  Everything  bespeaks  that  the 
bed  of  the  lake  once  occupied  this  saud  ridge ; 
it  contains  many  stones,  all  rounded,  not  a 
sharp-fractured  one  can  be  found.  Time 
back,  many  shells  were  mingled  with  this 
sand,  but  mo3t  of  them  have  been  gathered, 
though  doubtless,  by  a  little  digging,  they 
still  might  be  obtained,  as  I  myself  nicked 
one  up.  So  different  is  the  clay  spoken  of 
from  this  sand,  that  it  is  U9ed  to  top  the  roads 
and  streets  with,  the  same  as  we  here  curare/ 
roads,  and  when  incorporated  with  the  sand 
it  makes  a  firm,  solid  road.  There  are  no 
shells  found  in  this  clay. 

The  place  itself  contains  from  six  to  seven 
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hundred  inhabitants,  though  its  township 
numbers  about  a  thousand  voters.  It  has 
the  usual  indispensables  of  a  country  town  : 
two  hotels  (one  a  temperance),  blacksmith 
shop,  wheelwright  shop,  printing  office,  issu- 
ing a  very  good  newspaper  weekly,  millinery 
store,  with  six  stores  for  the  sale  of  miscel- 
laneous articles  of  domestic  consumption,  etc., 
etc.  One  of  the3e  is  a  very  large  brick  build- 
ing, apparently  well  supplied.  The  propri- 
etors find  it  too  small  for  their  business  and 
are  about  enlarging  it.  A  saw  mill  once  ex- 
isted here,  but  has  been  suffered  to  go  to  ruin. 

There  are  three  distinct  religious  organ- 
izations, Presbyterian,  Methodist  and  Bap- 
tist. The  first  named  have  a  very  neat 
church  building,  almost  completed,  the  use 
of  which  they  propose  tendering  to  the  Meth- 
odists when*  not  needed  for  themselves.  There 
is  one  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  re- 
siding here. 

One  of  the  industries  of  the  place  consists 
in  what  are  termed  the  "  Salt  Blocks."  I 
spent  some  time  in  going  through  rne,  and 
learned  the  following  particulars :  It  is  sup- 
plied from  an  artesian  well  1,200  feet  deep — 
the  brine  of  which  is  88  per  cent.*  Three 
pans,  each  16  by  30  feet  are  supplied  with 
this  brine,  under  which  is  kept  burning  an 
intense  fire,  consuming  twelve  cords  of  wood 
in  every  twenty-four  hours.  The  heat  is 
equalized  as  well  as  it  can  be  by  the  draft 
being  carried  underneath  through  pipes,  but 
yet  the  one  nearest  the  furnace  mouth  will 
get  the  hottest,  and  evaporate  the  fastest,  so 
much  so,  that  the  salt  is  deposited  and  the 
saline  properties  of  the  brine  sufficiently  ex- 
hausted, to  make  it  requisite  to  renew  it  four 
times  in  every  twenty  four  hours,  while  the 
other  two  are  emptied  only  twice  or  thrice  in 
the  same  space  of  time. 

The  daily  product  of  these  three  pans  is 
about  one  hundred  barrels.  The  supply  for 
these  is  contained  in  four  or  five  tanks  in 
which  the  water  from  the  well  is  placed  to 
settle,  which  process  is  assisted  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  specified  quantity  of  lime.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken  the  finished  product  of  each 
tank  is  about  110  barrels.  The  quality  and 
strength  of  this  salt  is  very  good — the  finest 
of  which  is  almost  equal  to  the  ground  dairy 
salt,  and  this  without  any  preparation  what- 
ever. As  fast  as  it  is  deposited  in  the  pans, 
it  is  scraped  up  by  one  or  more  workmen  on 
to  a  ledge  outside  the  edge  of  the  pans  and 
from  thence  wheeled  in  light  hand  carts  to  the 
bins  for  its  reception.  The  heat  of  the  evap- 
orating room  is  almost  stifling.  As  the  lum- 
ber supply  of  this  section  of  country  is  fast 


*  This  possibly  may  be  only  84  per  cent,  as  these 
are  the  respective  data  of  two  wells. 


decreasing,  some  of  the  proprietors  are  turn- 
ing their  attention  to  this  business,  well  know- 
ing that  without  some  such  resort,  ere  long 
"their  occupation's  gone." 

I  have  never  seen  rocks  showing  such 
marked  evidence  of  the  wear  of  ages  as  those 
that  line  the  bank  of  this  lake.  It  has  not 
been  merely  the  "drops  of  water  wearing 
away  stone, "  but  the  dash  of  angry  waves 
and  storms  leaving  their  impress  in  holes  and 
channels  almost  incredible.  About  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  landing  are  some  very 
prominent  rocks,  high  and  of  grotesque  shape. 
The  French  made  a  settlement  here  many 
years  since,  and  named  two  or  three  of  the 
most  striking  "  Point  of  Barques"  from  the 
strong  resemblance  they  bear  from  some  points 
of  view  to  vessels  bearing  that  name.  On  a 
very  fine  day  when  the  lake  was  remarkably 
placid,  a  company  of  five  of  us  rowed  up  to 
the  point,  as  well  as  in  and  out  of  numerous, 
caverns  worn  in  the  rocks  by  the  dash  of  the 
waves,  some  of  them  extending  in  from  thirty 
to  forty  feet.  In  one  or  more  places  a  com- 
plete arch  has  been  worn,  through  which  we- 
passed.  The  visit  was  one  of  interest,  which 
I  cannot  convey  in  words.  We  felt  thankful 
the  lake  continued  in  a  quiet  mood,  permit- 
ting us  to  return  in  safety,  as  our  frail  craft 
was  not  well  calculated  to  withstand  one  of 
the  storms  so  often  gotten  up  on  a  short  no- 
tice here.  Indeed,  we  should  not  have  at- 
tempted it,  had  there  been  the  least  sign  of  a 
change  in  the  weather. 

During  our  stay  we  drove  to  Port  Crescenty 
some  four  miles  distant,  and  visited  a  model 
saw  mill.  They  have  one  single  gang  saw  for 
special  portions  of  the  work,  with  another 
gang  or  set  containing  thirty  saws,  capable 
of  running  through  two  large  logs  at  the 
same  time,  and  of  course  turning  out  at  the 
same  moment  thirty  perfect  boards  of  the 
regular  thickness  to  which  the  saws  may  have 
been  set.  There  is  also  a  large  circular  saw 
of  an  improved  pattern,  having  movable  teeth, 
so  if  one  gets  broken  it  can  be  replaced  in  a 
short  time,  and  as  the  saw  wears,  instead  of 
filing  new  teeth  in  the  old  way,  and  thus  re- 
ducing its  size,  they  have  only  to  be  replaced. 
Two  or  three  weeks  since  this  mill  turned  out 
one  hundred  thousand  feet  per  day  for  six 
consecutive  days.  They  average  about  thir- 
teen millions  per  annum.  It  is  true  these 
figures  are  diminutive  as  compared  with  some 
of  the  extensive  establishments  in  other  sec- 
tions of  our  country,  but  for  this  locality  the 
distribution  of  the  amount  of  wages  is  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  importance.  From  the- 
rapid  denuding  of  the  forests  in  this  vicinity, 
consequent  upon  supplying  this  mill,  it  is  ev- 
ident that  in  a  very  few  years  this  industrial 
pursuit  will  have  to  be  abandoned,  and  then,. 
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unless  the  proprietors  adopt  the  policy  others 
have  done,  of  going  into  the  manufacture  of 
■  salt,  Port  Crescent  will  be  about  finished. 

But,  upon  commencing  my  narrative  from 
this  locality,  I  find  I  have  anticipated  some- 
what, and  have  omitted  some  little  matters  I 
had  intended  to  notice.    The  travel  from 
Philadelphia  to  Cleveland  is  now  such  an 
every-day  affair,  and  the  route  and  its  attrac 
tions  have  been  so  fully  delineated,  that  no 
|  comment  is  needed  from  me.    While  passing 
a  few  hours  at  the  last  named  place,  I  was 
i  much  interested  in  the  paving  of  a  street  then 
;  going  on.    Experience  has  demonstrated  ev- 
!  ery  where,  where  the  experiment  has  been 
I  tried,  that  the  wooden  pavements  are  a  fail- 
;  ure.    For  the  firtt  few  years  it  was  thought 
that  they  would  be  permanent  in  our  West- 
ern cities,  and  that  there  was  something  either 
in  the  workmanship  or  material,  that  we 
needed,  to  render  ours  equally  so.    But  all  I 
have  seen  of  latter  times  away  from  home 
are  no  more  permanent  than  our  own. 

But  to  the  paving  in  question.  The  soil  is 
first  removed  to  a  depth  from  the  level  of  the 
street  sufficient  to  replace  it  first  with  six  and 
a  half  inches  of  broken  stone  similar  to  that 
!  used  for  ordinary  macadamizing  ;  this  is  then 
!  rolled  with  a  set  of  iron  rollers  weighing 
!  seventeen  tons,  which  are  contained  in  a  frame 
work  propelled  by  a  steam  engine  at  the  front 
end  similar  to  our  "  dummies  "  on  the  Frank- 
ford  road.  After  being  rolled  back  and  forth 
lover  the  stones  for  about  forty -eight  hours, 
hot  concrete  is  poured  over  it  to  a  further 
depth  of  three  and  a  half  inches,  which  re- 
ceives a  slight  topping  of  gravel  and  the  road 
is  finished.  I  inquired  the  cost.  The  con- 
tractor of  this  particular  job  told  me,  he  had 
undertaken  it  for  two  dollars  and  forty  cents 
the  square  yard,  that  the  cost  varied  from 
that  to  five  dollars.  It  sometimes  is  requisite 
to  remove  the  soil  to  a  greater  depth  in  order 
to  get  a  solid  foundation — of  course  the  cost 
is  proportionately  increased. 

This  thing  of  paving  in  large  cities  is  be- 
coming a  serious  matter,  and  it  behooves  us  to 
avail  ourselves  of  all  the  information  and 
experience  we  can  reach.  It  is  said  the  pave- 
ment above  described  has  proved  to  be  a  good 
Stand  durable  one. 

I  had  several  hours  to  stroll  round  in  De- 
troit, but  will  not  weary  with  any  details  other 
than  to  say,  that  the  City  Hall  is  a  fine  build- 
ing which  appears  to  concentrate  all  the  pub- 
lic offices,  occupying  not  only  the  first,  but 
the  second  and  third  stories.  I  counted  sixty- 
nine  steps  from  the  street  to  this  third  story  ! 
and  from  this  up  into  the  steeple,  where  they 
are  continued  some  distance  above  the  bell, 
150  steps  more. 
But  I  must  stop,  forwarding  this  as  I  do, 


with  the  fear  that  the  readers  of  the  Intel- 
ligencer^ may  already  have  wearied  with 
"travel"  but  as  I  have  endeavored  in  this 
hasty  sketch  to  confine  myself  to  the  practi- 
cal, I  risk  its  transmission.  If  deemed  wor- 
thy of  publication  you  may  hear  from  me 
from  Chicago.  J.  M.  E. 


^SCRAPS^ 

FROM     UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


We  have  become  so  interested  in  the  social 
reunion  at  the  close  of  our  little  meeting  that 
we  shall  regret  to  give  it  up  when  we  Teave 
here. 

It  has  been  the  custom,  when  the  classes 
reassemble  toward  the  close,  for  one  of  the 
number,  appointed  the  previous  week,  l<>  read 
some  selection  of  prose  or  poetry.  A  week 
ago  the  superintendent  proposed  b>  substitute 
for  this  the  reading  of  the  "  First  Query  "  from 
the  Book  of  Discipline,  and  to  give  time  I  be 
comments  upon  it,  if  any  one  felt  like  mak- 
ing them,  remarking  that  some  who  met 
with  us  on  First-days  were  not  present  at  our 
business  meetings.  I  do  not  know  what 
others  thought  of  this,  but  I  conless  to  some 
fear  as  to  the  success  of  this  movement.  I 
feared  it  would  fall  flat  or  be  formal.  But 
I  was  mistaken.  Hearing  it  impressively 
read,  and  not  having  my  attention  turned 
at  once  to  the  answer,  as  is  the  case  when 
it  is  read  in  our  business  meetings,  there 
was  an  unusual  freshness  about  it.  After  a 
short  pause,  a  Friend  remarked  to  the  effect, 
that  this  Query  was  not  intended  to  stand  a? 
the  "  First  Commandment,"  which  included 
all  the  others,  but  that  it  certainly  stood 
"  first,"  as  regards  the  permanency  of  our  So- 
ciety, for  without  assembling  together  in  some 
way  the  organization  conld  not  be  kept  up. 
Another  responded  to  this  that  it  was  impor- 
tant to  hold  up  our  valuable  testimonies  to 
view  through  an  outward  organization,  as 
well  as  to  carry  them  out  in  our  daily  prac- 
tice. He  also  testified  to  the  advantage  he 
had  derived  from  stepping  aside  out  of  the 
press  and  hurry  of  business  in  the  middle 
the  week,  and  spending  an  hour  in  quiet 
meditation  with  his  friends.  Another,  while 
admitting  that  he  had  not  heard  this  Query 
read  for  some  years,  bore  ample  testimony  to 
its  importance.  I  was  reminded  too  of  a  re- 
mark he  made  the  week  before,  when  con- 
versing on  the  subject  of  sileut  meeting?, 
that  few  persons,  he  thought,  could  tit  an 
hour  in  profound  silence  without  having  their 
thoughts  turned  toward  self  examination.  It 
was  intended  to  resume  the  subject  yester- 
day, but  the  time  was  occupied  in  arranging 
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for  a  picnic  to  take  place  next  Fifth-day  at 
the  meeting  house  grounds.  It  was  easy  to 
see  in  the  animated  faces  of  the  children, 
and  the  bright  looks  that  were  exchanged 
among  them,  that  this  was  a  subject  in  which 
they  were  especially  interested.  I  thought, 
what  would  our  worthy  ancestors,  who  be- 
lieved with  Solomon  that  "  Folly  is  bound  up 
in  the  heart  of  a  child,"  have  thought  of  a 
picnic  on  the  meeting  house  grounds?  But, 
whatever  they  would  have  thought,  I  think 
that  age  is  made  more  gentle,  more  loving, 
and  even  wiser,  by  sympathy  with  the  inno- 
cent playfulness  of  childhood. 


As  I  was  away  when  the  number  came 
containing  "  Home  and  the  Church,"  I  might 
not  have  seen  it  hadst  thou  not  called  my  at- 
tention to  it.  I  take  no  exception  to  the 
opinions  of  the  writer,  but  my  old  query  re- 
turns :  are  we,  as  a  whole,  ready  for  this  good 
thing  ?  Are  the  women  alive  to  the  privilege 
it  is  to  be  really  half  in  church  service?  Or, 
are  they  too  ready  to  fall  into  the  custom  of 
other  religious  societies,  and  be  in  one  sense 
ciphers  ?  And  are  not  the  men  (though  we 
know  there  are  exceptions)  willing  to  accept 
this  state  of  things? 

I  have  thought  much  on  this  subject  of  merg- 
iog  men's  and  women's  business  meetings  in 
one.  The  time  may  come  for  it,  but,  I  think, 
there  is  a  great  advantage,  or  ought  to  be,  in 
the  mothers  and  daughters  taking  counsel  to- 
gether; and  any  change  that  will  prevent 
this,  at  least  occasionally,  will  be  a  loss.  As 
in  the  domestic  household  there  are  interests 
more  properly  belonging  to  woman,  and 
which  she  can  best  manage  herself,  so  in  the 
great  human  household  there  are  demands 
which  she  can  best  meet.  However,  I  am 
open  to  conviction  ;  and  when  I  think  of  that 
high  partition  at  ,  I  waver. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  4,  1875. 

Vacation. — The  absence  of  several  of  our 
Editorial  Board  for  a  brief  space,  will  be  a 
sufficient  reason,  we  trust,  for  the  dearth  of 
our  Editorial  column.  It  may  be  that,  after 
a  short  recreation,  amid  the  mountains  or  at 
the  sea-side,  the  weekly  duties  will  be  resumed 
with  renewed  mental  as  well  as  physical  vigor, 
and  our  readers  be  repaid  for  any  present  de- 
ficiencies. We  would  here  remark  that  it  is 
truly  pleasant  to  see  the  vacant  seats  in  our 
places  of  worship  being  gradually  filled  by 


those  who  have  been  spending  the  summer 
months  in  the  country. 

A  friend  at  one  of  our  little  meetings,  the 
present  week,  said  it  was  a  source  of  encour- 
agement to  her  to  find  as  many  gathered  as 
were  then  present,  as  she  had  heard  that  our 
mid-week  meetings  were  very  small.  But 
this  she  felt  should  not  have  discouraged  her 
as  to  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  thus  assem- 
bling ;  as  the  Fountain  of  spiritual  strength 
is  open  to  the  individual  as  to  the  multi- 
tude, and  upon  this  should  be  our  dependence, 
and  not  upon  man. 


Correction. — In  the  notice  of  Illinois 
Yearly  Meeting  in  last  issue,  "  Garden 
House  "  should  read  "  Gardner  House." 


To  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer  : 

Some  years  since  you  inserted  a  notice,  signed  by 
William  Dorsey  and  myself,  calling  on  Friends  to 
contribute  to  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  young  per- 
sons wishing  to  educate  themselves  for  teachers, 
who  are  not  able  to  pay  their  expenses  in  full.  This 
appeal  was  liberally  responded  to  at  the  time,  and 
some  of  the  contributors  have  since  yearly  forwarded 
us  money  for  the  same  purpose.  The  death  of  our 
friend  William  Dorsey  has  left  in  my  hands  a  bal- 
ance of  that  fund,  which  I  am  anxious  to  use  as  in- 
tended, and  I  ask  the  use  of  your  columns  to  advise 
Friends  who  may  know  of  deserving  cases  to  write 
me  on  the  subject. 

All  communications  confidential,  if  so  desired. 

Clement  M.  Biddle, 
No.  511  Commerce  street,  Phila. 

Eighth  month  30th,  1875. 


DIED. 

ALBURGER. — On  the  9th  of  last  month,  Lydia 
Ann  Alburger, widow  of  the  late  Wm.  M.  Alburger,  in 
her  73d  year ;  a  member  of  Green  street  Monthly 
Meeting,  Philadelphia. 

COX. — On  the  26th  of  Eighth  month,  Stephen 
Cox,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age  j  a  member  of 
Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting  (Race  street). 

CANBY. — At  his  residence,  "  Greenwood,"  near 
Hulmeville,  Bucks  co.,  Pa.,  on  Eighth  month  11th, 
1875,  Joseph  Canby,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age  ;  a 
member  of  Middletown  Monthly  Meeting. 

KIRK. — At  the  residence  of  her  nephew,  Samuel 
M.  Kirk,  Cecil  county,  Md.,  on  Eighth  month  12th, 
Sarah  Kirk,  aged  82  years  ;  a  member  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  of  Philadelphia,  Race  Street. 

LEWIN. — At  his  residence,  in  Harford  county, 
Md.,  on  Eighth  month  11th,  1875,  after  a  long  and 
painful  suffering,  which  he  bore  with  Christian  resig- 
nation, Amos  J.  Lewin  ;  a  member  of  Broad  Creek 
Particular  and  Deer  Creek  Monthly  Meeting. 
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STARR. — At  the  residence  of  her  grandparents, 
William  C.  and  Anna  M.  Starr,  on  Eighth  month 
19th,  Mary,  infant  daughter  of  Charles  W.  and  Laura 
A.  Starr,  aged  three  weeks  and  three  days. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
No.  63. 
(Continued  from  page  428.) 


ST.  PAUL'S  AND  THE  SUMMIT  OF  ST.  PETER'S. 

Of  the  long,  long  array  of  the  churches  of 
Eome  it  were  a  weariness  to  tell ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  examination  of  them  involves  end- 
less repetitions.  But  imporlant  works  of  art 
are  distributed  among  them,  and  with  almost 
all,  important  historic  events  and  interesting 
legends  and  traditions  of  the  church  are  asso- 
ciated. 

It  was  a  pleasant  afternoon  ride  out  the 
southern  Porta  S.  Paolo,  and  along  the  road 
to  Ostia  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
splendid  basilica  which  commemorates  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Paul.  Every  step  of  the 
way,  both  within  and  without  the  gates,  is 
replete  with  interest.  We  drive  first  to  the 
graceful  little  round  temple,  which  is  doubt- 
fully ascribed  to  the  worship  of  Vesta,  and  is 
by  some  believed  to  have  been  erected  by 
Pompey  in  honor  6f  Hercules.  Close  to  this 
picturesque  edifice  is  the  Temple  of  Fortuna 
Virilis,  built  by  Servius  Tullius  in  578  B.C., 
and  rebuilt  during  the  Republic — the  most 
ancient  temple  remaining  in  Rome.  Like  the 
Temple  of  Vesta,  this  edifice  is  of  very  doubt- 
ful origin,  and  conscientious  archaeologists  deny 
its  claims  to  its  popular  title.  Close  at  hand  is 
a  picturesque  old  ruined  dwelling,  laden  with 
ornaments,  at  one  time  called  the  House  of 
Pilate,  but  now  known  as  the  House  of 
Rienzi.  The  "  Last  of  the  Tribunes,"  how- 
ever, was  not  born  in  this  mansion  of  his  an- 
cestors, the  Crescenzi,  but  in  a  far  humbler 
dwelling,  where  his  father,  Lorenzo,  kept  an 
inn,  and  his  mother,  Maddalena,  gained  her 
daily  bread  as  a  washerwoman  and  water- 
carrier.  This  heroic  man  has  been  eloquent- 
ly termed  the 

"  Redeemer  of  dark  centur.es  of  shame, 
The  friend  of  Petrarch — hope  of  Italy — 
Rienzi!  last  of  Romans  !" 

In  these  days,  when  freedom  has  left  her 
home  upon  the  heights,  where  alone  she  dwelt 
of  old, 

"And  has  stept  down  through  town  and  field 
To  mingle  with  the  human  race, 
And  part  by  part  to  men  revealed 
The  fulness  of  her  face," 

mankind  loves  to  recall  the  memory  of  the 
enthusiastic  Roman,  who  in  the  four  eenth 
century  anticipated  the  good  days  of  the  tri- 
umph of  justice  and  the  reign  of  peace,  and 


died  a  martyr,  because  his  countrymen  were 
not  worthy  of  him. 

The  Cloaca  Maxima,  the  opening  of  the 
great  common  sewer  of  ancient  Rome  into 
the  Tiber,  is  a  stupendous  and  lasting  me- 
morial of  the  kingly  days,  built  by  Tarquin- 
ius  Priscus  600  B.C.  Nearly  twenty-five 
centuries  have  passed  since  the  construction 
of  this  most  astonishing  archway,  through 
which,  according  to  Strabo,  a  wagon  laden 
with  hay  might  have  passed  in  some  places ; 
it  has  been  unaffected  by  the  shocks  of  earth- 
quakes and  the  inundations  of  the  Tiber,  and 
has  not  trembled  under  the  weight  of  the 
ruins  which  have  fallen  upon  it,  and  it  still 
serves  its  original  purpose  of  draining  tin- 
marshy  ground  between  the  Palatine  and 
Capitoline  hills.  The  height  of  the  cloaca  is 
said  to  be  fully  12  feet,  and  its  length  BOO 
feet.  Many  of  the  blocks  of  stone  used  in 
its  construction  are  more  than  five  feet  in 
length  and  nearly  three  feet  in  thickness. 

Near  the  opening  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  is 
the  Arch  of  Janus,  the  god  of  the  Sabines. 
It  has  four  equal  sides  and  arches,  turned  to 
the  four  points  of  the  compass,  and  was  prob- 
ably used  as  a  portico  for  shelter  or  business 
by  those  who  trafficked  in  the  famous  ox-mar- 
ket, the  Foarum  Boarum,  which  occupied 
this  site.  From  the  Arch  of  Janus  we  pass 
down  a  narrow  alley,  spanned  by  low  arches 
of  brick,  to  a  beautiful  clear  spring  and  basin 
of  water,  where  a  group  of  merry- faced  wo- 
men are  washing  clothes.  This,  according  to 
some  authorities,  is  the  plaoe  where  Castor 
and  Pollux  watered  their  horses  after  the 
battle  of  Lake  Regillus. 

Our  attention  is  called  to  the  landing-place 
for  the  Carrara  marble,  where  grea'  quant- 
ities of  beautiful  shining  stone  are  awaiting 
the  magic  touch  of  the  sculptor's  chisel.  Soon 
we  reach  the  Porta  S.  Paolo,  near  which  rises 
the  famous  Pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius,  a 
praetor,  and  a  tribune  of  the  people,  who  died 
about  30  B.C.  He  requested  in  his  will  that 
his  body  might  be  buried  wrapped  np  in 
precious  stuffs.  His  executor  applied  to  him 
the  law,  which  forbade  luxurious  burial,  and 
spent  the  money  partly  upon  the  pyramid 
and  partly  in  erecting  two  colossal  statues  in 
honor  of  the  dead  praetor.  The  pyramid  has 
a  equare  base  100  feet  wide,  and  is  185  feet 
high.  It  is  built  of  brick  coated  with  mar- 
ble, and  in  it  is  a  small  sepulchral  chamber, 
painted  with  arabesques.  The  whole  idea 
seems  derived  from  the  mighty  sepulchres  of 
Egypt.  The  pyramid  stood  here  in  all  its 
shining  newness  at  the  time  when  8L  Paul 
was  led  out  to  execution  beyond  the  city 
walls,  and  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  objects  on 
which  his  eyes  rested  as  he  took  his  farewell 
of  a  world  not  worthy  of  him. 
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The  Old  Protestant  Cemetry  lies  just  at  the 
foot  of  the  pyramid,  and  among  the  many 
graves  of  those-  who  have  died  away  from 
their  native  land,  is  that  of  Keats,  which  bears 
this  strange  inscription,  according  to  his 
dying  request:  "  Here  lies  one  whose  name  was 
writ  in  water."  The  grave  of  Keats  bears  the 
date,  February  24th,  1^21,  and  in  the  New 
Burial  Ground,  just  at  hand,  is  that  of  the 
heart  of  Shelley,  dated  July  8th,  1822.  It  is 
a  beautiful  enclosure,  shaded  with  murmuring 
cypresses  and  carpeted  with  flowers,  and  re- 
poses in  the  shadow  of  the  old  Aurelian  wall. 

We  pass  on  our  way,  and  soon  the  carriage 
pauses  before  an  humble  chapel,  which  com- 
memorates the  farewell  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  on  their  way  to  martyrdom.  It  bears 
the  inscription : 

"In  this  place  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  sep 
arated  on  their  way  to  martyrdom.  And 
Paul  said  to  Peter,  'Peace  be  with  thee, 
Foundation  of  the  Church,  Shepherd  of  the 
flock  of  Christ/  And  Peter  said  to  Paul, 
*  Go  in  peace,  Preacher  of  good  tidiDgs  and 
Guide  of  the  salvation  of  the  just/  " 

A  rude  bas-relief  over  the  doorway  repre- 
sents the  supposed  parting  scene  of  the  apos- 
tles. By  some  authorities  it  is  doubted  if 
Peter  was  ever  in  Rome,  and  if  his  martyr- 
dom was  here,  the  date  is  not  certainly  known. 

A  grand  basilica  arose  without  the  gates  of 
Rome,  to  commemorate  the  martyrdom  of  the 
Prince  of  Apostles,  and  under  the  high  altar 
was  the  tomb  which  the  tradition  of  the 
Church  from  the  earliest  times  pointed  out  as 
the  burial  place  of  Paul,  whose  body  was  re- 
moved here  from  the  Vatican  A.  D.  251.  In 
the  year  1823,  during  the  heat  of  m  dsummer, 
the  roof  of  the  venerable  edifice  took  fire 
during  some  repairs,  and  it  was  reduced  to  a 
heap  of  ruins;  the  138  marble  pillars  com- 
pletely calcined;  the  porphyry  columns  of 
the  altars  and  of  the  tribune  split  into  frag- 
ments. It  has  since  been  rebuilt,  and  is  again 
magnificent  with  frescoes,  mosaics,  polished 
columns  and  mirror-like  floors  of  brilliant- 
tinted  marbles.  The  exterior  is  quite  homely 
— entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the  splendid 
interior— looking,  indeed,  no  better  than  an 
ordinary  railway  depot.  A  beautiful  cloister 
of  the  twelfth  century,  to  which  ladies  are 
not  commonly  admitted,  was  opened  to  us  by 
the  good  natured  guard,  and  we  were  per- 
mitted to  admire  the  well-preserved  remains 
of  old-time  magnificence.  I  was  specially 
struck  with  the  clustered  spiral  columns,  the 
channels  of  which  were  filled  with  mosaic 
work  ;  and  with  a  fine  antique  sarcophagus, 
adorned  with  reliefs  of  the  story  of  Apollo 
and  Marsyas.  In  the  church,  we  paused  to 
admire  the  rich  basin  of  holy  water  which  is 
upheld  by  a  powerful-looking  boy  angel  in 


white  marble,  who  is  triumphing  over  a  fine, 
crouching,  manly  figure  that  is  furnished  Jud 
with  horns  and  tail,  and  that  has  clawed 
fingers  and  toes.    Half  mischievously,  I  in- 
quired of  our  priestly  conductor  who  this  may 
be.    "  Diavolo !"  he  replies.    u  Oh,"  I  an- 
swer incredulous,  "  Diavolo  is  black,  but  this 
gentleman  is  quite  white."    Whereupon  thelei 
solemn  looking  monk  laughs  heartily,  quite  jp 
tolerent  of  our  skepticism. 

The  lower  windows  of  the  basilica  are  all 
filled  with  full- length  representations  in 
painted  glass  of  saints — fine  specimens,  I  be- 
lieve, of  the  best  results  of  modern  work  in 
this  department ;  and  benignant  mosaics  of  fa 
all  the  popes  from  Peter  to  Pius  IX  look 
down  upon  us  from  high  places  ;  but  every-  Im 
thing  is  too  new  and  crude  to  detain  us  long  | 
in  contemplation. 

The  Campagna  which  lies  on  this  side  of 
Rome  is  more  stricken  with  malaria,  and,  in 
consequence,  more  utterly  deserted  than  in 
any  other  part.  But  it  is  of  this  very  region, 
now  subjected  to  the  scourge  of  fever,  that 
Pliny  speaks  so  eloquently:  "Such  is  the 
happy  and  beautiful  amenity  of  the  Cam 
pagna,  that  it  seems  to  be  the  work  of  a  re- 
joicing nature.  For  truly  so  it  appears  in  the* 
vital  and  perennial  salubrity  of  its  atmos 
phere,  in  its  fertile  plains,  sunny  hills,  healthy 
woods,  thick  groves,  rich  varieties  of  trees, 
breezy  mountains,  fertility  in  fruits,  vines  and 
olives,  its  noble  flocks  of  sheep,  abundant 
herds  of  cattle,  numerous  lakes,  and  wealth 
of  rivers  and  streams  pouring  in  upon  itJ 
many  sea-ports  in  whose  lap  the  commerce  of  $1 
the  world  lies,  and  which  run  largely  into.thep 
sea,  as  it  were,  to  help  mortals." 

Seeing  the  perpetually  recurring  ruinsi 
which  strew  the  plain  as  tar  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  we  fully  realize  that  all  this  region 
was  once  densely  populated  and  thickly 
studded  with  the  villas  and  gardens  of  opu- 
lent Romans. 

It  is  stated  that,  under  the  emperor,  the 
town  of  Ostia  (the  port  of  Rome),  fifteeni|0] 
miles  distant,  reached  such  a  degree  of  pros- 
perity that  its  suburbs  are  described  as  join- 
ing those  of  Rome,  so  that  the  road  we  tra- 
verse to-day  was  a  magnificent  street  almosl 
uniting  the  two.    But  the  Via  Ostiensis  be-14 
yond  St.  Paul's  is  now  a  road  through  a  E 
desert,  only  one  human  habitation  breaking  fa 
the  utter  solitude  ;  and  the  village  of  mcderrjjT 
Ostia  is  accounted  one  of  the  most  melanchol)| 
places   in   the   vicinity   of  Rome,  having!^, 
scarcely  100  inhabitants.    Extensive  plans 
for  the  drainage  of  these  fever-smitten  plains 
which  laugh  with  fertility  in  the  midst  o. 
their  desolation,  are  now  under  consideration 
and  are  enthusiastically  advocated  by  th< 
progressive  and  enlightened  patriots  of  Ital] 
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|ho  are  toiling  and  hoping  for  the  material 
d  spiritual  regeneration  of  this  most  lovely 
nd.  Perhaps  the  traveler  twenty  years 
nee  may  see  this  silent  plain  again  filled 
th  people,  and  something  of  the  joyous  and 
jundant  life  of  the  ancient  days  restored. 
The  22d  of  Fourth  month  is  memorable  to 
e  as  being  the  day  on  which  I  ascended  to  the 
p  of  the  cupalo  of  St.  Peter's.  The  sky  was 
ear  and  the  weather  mild  and  not  too  warm, 
that  the  ascent  of  about  500  steps  was  very 
fell  repaid  by  an  extended  and  most  varied 
ospect.  The  stairway  is  reached  from  a 
>or  which  opens  out  of  the  left  aisle  of  the 
urch,  and  the  ascent  to  the  roof  is  by  a 
iral-winding  way,  up  which  a  horse  could 
ry  easily  mount.  The  walls  of  the  staircase, 
hich  is  very  well  lighted,  bear  memorial 
blets  of  all  the  royal  personages  who  have 
cended  it.  The  only  British  prince  whose 
ime  is  here  recorded  is  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
ho  made  the  ascent  into  the  ball  in  1859. 
ne  would  think  neither  the  feat  nor  the  per- 
nage  of  such  great  importance  as  to  require 
ch  notice.  We  reach  the  roof  without  much 
tigue,  and  find  ourselves  on  a  solid  pave- 
jent  of  considerable  extent  and  shadowed  by 
e  thirteen  colossal  statues  of  Christ  and 
is  Apostles,  which  tower  along  the  facade. 
|bey  look  diminutive  from  below,  but  now  the 
ighty  proportions  are  revealed,  and  we  can 
!:lieve  that  they  are  indeed  eighteen  and  a 
ilf  feet  high. 

From  the  footstool  of  St.  Matthew  I  picked 
I  ambitious  little  sedum,  which  had  located 
self  in  this  stony  soil,  and  pressed  it  in  my 
tide-book,  and  was  admiring  the  wondrous 
rsistence  of  the  vegetable  world  in  taking 
ucy  possession  of  pla  tes  sacred  and  lofty, 
len  I  noticed  a  boy  sitting  away  out  in  front 
the  apostolic  statues,  diligently  cutting  out 
e  grasses,  mosses  and  other  plants  which 
sre  investing  the  stone.    He  sang  a  merry, 
reless  chaunt  as  he  worked  away  on  the 
tin  idy  precipice,  evidently  not  all  a  wed  by  the 
eijnger  of  the  situation,  nor  by  the  figures  of 
mt  apostles  who  towered  above  him. 
The  elliptical  Piazza  below,  with  its  gush- 
y  fountains,  its  imposing  obelisk,  its  sweep- 
y  colonnades,  is  diminished  and  refined  by 
stance  into  a  sort  of  semblance  of  a  vast 
>saic  picture,  over  which  ant  like  multi- 
iciles  are  passing  and  repassing.   Many  little 
ertmes  diversify  the  plane  of  the  roof,  and 
'  jre  are  quite  a  number  of  habitations  for 
?  workmen  who  are  yet  employed  upon  the 
ghty  building.    The  great  dome  rises  300 
t  above  the  roof,  and  is  61?*  feet  in  cir- 
onference;  and  the  prospect  of  going  up 
ks  rather  laborious,  insomuch  that  my 
tiimd  decides  not  to  attempt  it. 
lj  '  Is  it  worth  the  effort?  "  I  ask  friends  who 


come  down.  "  Oh,  yes,"  they  reply,  ■  but  the 
way  is  a  little  hard."  So  up  I  go,  along  a 
series  of  passages  and  flights  of  stairs,  wind* 
ing  between  the  double  walls  of  the  perpen- 
dicular part  of  the  cupola,  and  am  admitted 
by  a  guard  into  the  inner  great  circular  gal- 
lery, which  looks  down  upon  the  church  be- 
low. 

The  stupendous  proportions  of  St.  Peter's 
are  now  fully  appreciated.  The  people  mov- 
ing about  upon  the  pavement  are  strangely 
diminutive,  and  the  mosaics  of  the  dome, 
which  are  just  overhead,  are  seen  to  be  very 
coarsely  executed,  though  from  below  they 
appear  to  be  exquisitely  minute  and  delicate. 
The  giant  evangelists  with  their  emblems  are 
quite  close  at  hand,  and  one  can  see  that  the 
pen  of  St.  Luke  is  seven  feet  long,  and  that 
everything  in  connection  with  them  is  quite 
in  the  same  proportion. 

An  exultant  sense  of  the  majesty,  com- 
pleteness and  glory  of  the  great  temple— a 
triumphant  feeling  of  delight  that  man  has 
been  able  to  rear  so  noble  an  edi6ce  for  the 
praise  and  worship  of  the  Highest— is  e. 
rienced  as  the  gazer  lingers  in  the  inspiring 
gallery ;  but  one  remembers  that  time  is  lim- 
ited, and  that  the  work  of  ascending  to  the 
top  of  the  dome  will  occupy  some  minutes. 
At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  I  meet  a  pilgl 
who  warns  me  that  the  time  is  nearly  gone  ; 
but  on  I  mount,  in  hopeful  trust.  The  way 
is  very  narrow,  and  it  is  impossible  to  stand 
erect.  One  shoulder  must  press  upon  the 
inner  wall,  while  the  outer  almost  graze?  the 
other,  and  the  number  of  steps  seems  endless. 
At  last— at  last— the  end  seems  approac  hing, 
and  I  rejoice  at  the  glory  about  to  be  revealed 
from  the  elevation  ;  but  he-e  comes  the  cus- 
todian, descending,  with  his  big  key.  "Too 
late!"  I  ask  despairingly.  A  look  of  com- 
ical sympathy  flits  over  the  face  of  the  guar- 
dian of  the  lofty  gallery,  a  friendly  hai id  II 
reached  down  to  me.  M  O  madaraa  Dial 
he  exclaims,  and  I  am  helped  aloft,  and  stand 
face  to  face  with  the  wide  world  once  more. 

The  whole  of  Rome— her  present  extent 
and  her  imposing  ruins,  with  the  bare  C 
spread  out  like  a  map 


pagna, 


On  one 


in  the  fore- 
side  are  the 


ground— is  revealed, 
noble  Apennines,  dim  with  distance,  and  still 
wearing  their  winter  caps  of  snow,  and  the 
nearer  Alban  hills;  while  on  the  other  the 
distant  Mediterranean  could  be  seen,  were  it 
not  for  the  delicate  blue  film  of  mist  which 
rises  from  the  marshy,  malarious  plain  and 
veils  the  western  horizon.  The  home  of  the 
ancient  Latin  race  is  all  in  full  view,  and  one 
wishes  vainly  for  a  convenient  *eat,  a  good 
helpful  book  and  chart,  and  hours  innhicn 
to  study  this  noble  map  of  one  of  earth  s  most 
suggestive  historic  regions. 
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"How  many  realms,  pastoral  and  warlike,  lay 
Along  this  plain  ?  " 

and  how  many  tragedies  have  been  enacted 
on  these  fields ;  how  many  triumphal  proces- 
sions have  entered  the  ancient  gates,  bearing 
the  spoils  of  the  nations,  and  leading  sad 
hosts  of  captives,  to  wear  the  terrible  yoke  of 
slavery,  or  to  die  in  the  gladiatorial  contest  ? 

To  the  northeast  lies  Mont  Sacer,  memor- 
able in  the  early  contests  between  the  ple- 
beians and  patricians  of  the  Republic.  Says 
Rogers : 

"Here  the  hill, 
How  holy  !  where  a  generous  people,  twice, 
Twice  going  forth,  in  terrible  anger  sate 
Armed  ;  and,  their  wrongs  redressed,  at  once  gave 
way, 

Helmet  and  shield,  and  sword  and  spear  thrown 
down, 

And  every  hand  uplifted,  every  heart 
Poured  out  in  thanks  to  heaven. "• 

Looking  northward  over  the  Etruscan  land 
and  the  picturesque  hills  which  bound  the 
view,  one  recalls  the  sad  later  days  of  decline 
and  ruin,  when  the  rude  barbarians  from  the 
the  mysterious  lands  beyond  the  Alpine  snows 
came  down  in  fury  on  the  smiling  plains  of 
Italy,  crushing  out  the  old  civilization,  and 
-quenching  the  light  of  long  ages  of  culture, 
in  blood. 

"  From  the  depth 
Of  forests,  from  what  none  had  dared  explore, 
Regions  of  thrilling  ice,  as  tho'  in  ice 
Engendered,  multiplied,  they  pour  along, 
Shaggy  and  huge  !    Host  after  host  they  come  : 
The  Goth,  the  Vandal;  and  again  the  Goth  !" 

But  the  time  is  exhausted,  and  I  must  de- 
scend again  to  the  common  level.  I  count 
the  steps  as  I  go  down,  and  think  I  find  nearly 
500  to  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's  ;  but  the  view 
obtained,  on  a  bright,  calm  day,  from  the  top 
of  the  dome  is  well  worth  all  it  costs,  only 
one  should  have  much  more  time  to  linger  on 
the  airy  height.  S.  R. 

Fourth  month  22 d,  1875. 

From  -the  Methodist. 
THE  HOLLOW  LAND,   AND  HOW  IT  WAS 
MADE. 

Prof.  Austin  Bierbower  contributes  to  the 
Ladies*  Repository  an  interesting  article  on 
"  The  Dutch,  or  Amphibious  Industry,"  from 
which  we  extract  the  following  pages  relating 
how  the  land  of  the  Netherlands  was  won 
from  the  sea : 

"  While  of  other  countries  it  can  be  said 
that  the  people  have  made  the  nation  or  the 
oivilization,  of  Holland  it  can  be  said  that 
the  people  have  made  the  country  itself,  land 
and  all.  The  original  materials  for  the  con- 
struction of  Holland  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  sand  that  had  been  thrown  up  by  the 
ocean,  and  of  mud  that  had  been  carried 
down  by  the  Rhine  and  Meuse,  which  there 


find  their  way  to  the  sea.  This  sand  anc 
the  Dutch  have  industriously  collected 
in  many  cases,  fished  up  from  great  depi 
else  transported  from  great  distance?,  ar 
within  barriers,  and,  by  various  other 
cesses,  secured.  Having  carried  on  tin 
iness  for  hundreds  of  years,  they  have  i 
built  for  themselves  a  respectable  cov 
and  are  still  continuing  the  process  in 
of  accomplishing  something  more.  Su 
ing  the  origin  of  Holland,  and  sue 
energy  of  the  people  which  have  produ« 
the  country  and  the  people,  in  their  a< 
industry,  furnish  many  features  of  ir 
which  make  them,  perhaps,  the  most  re^ 
able  in  Europe. 

"  The  land,  being  of  such  human  cor 
tion,  is  required  to  be  surrounded  by 
or  great  embankments,  to  keep  out  the 
These  dikes  extend  along  the  whole 
side,  and  largely  also  along  the  river 
internal  lakes  and  seas.  They  are  gem 
thirty  or  forty  feet  high  and  one  hundr« 
thick,  and  sometimes  may  be  seen  in  sfc 
rows,  one  behind  another,  like  the  succ 
ramparts  of  a  fortified  town,  and  some 
rising,  one  above  another,  like  the  grac 
terraces  of  a  French  garden.  They  ar 
striicted  with  great  difficulty  and  cost, 
to  the  sandiness  or  marshiness  of  th< 
which  often  makes  it  impossible  to  get 
foundation  for  them.  The  Dutch  gem 
sink  down  great  piles,  or  trunks  of  tre< 
their  base,  or  else  lay  immense  beds  of  g| 
or  mason- work  beneath  the  waves; 
which  the  superstructure  is  built  up,  of 
the  same  materials,  but  more  commoa 
stakes,  brush  straw,  clay  and  mud,  whll 
filled  in  together  to  make  it  water-proc 
heaped  up  to  make  it  high  enough  and  j 
enough  to  resist  the  violence  and  press! 
the  ocean.  These  great  walls,  wine! 
around  and  interlace  as  a  network  all 
land,  are  still  being  daily  built  upon  | 
stored,  as  they  have  been  in  all  ages, . 
sarily  engaging  a  great  part  of  the  in< 
of  the  people. 

"The  land  of  Holland  lies,  for  the 
part,  lower  than  the  ocean.    As  you 
upon  the  dikes  the  country  has  the  a 
ance  of  a  great  bed  or  basin  that  has* 
scooped  out.    It  looks  like  one  great  bt 
whence,  indeed,  the  name  of  Hollar 
Hollow  Land.    The  great  ocean  rolls  c 
apparently  rolls  up  on  the  one  hand,  &i 
land  descends  on  the  other ;  so  that  yo 
not  help  thinking  that  the  land  ought 
where  the  ocean  is,  and  the  ocean  oujj 
cover  the  land.    On  approaching  the 
you  go  up  instead  of  down  ;  so  that  1 
up  to  sea '  is  a  common  expression  amo 
Dutch  
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tfot  unfrequently  the  dikes  break,  or  the 
of  the  ocean  rise  above  them  ;  as  when 
vaters  of  the  North  Sea,  driven  by  a 
e  northwest  wind,  rush  southward  into  the 
jh  Channel,  and,  as  the  Straits  of  Dover 
lot  wide  enough  to  let  them  pass,  are 
1  back  upon  the  coast  of  Holland,  rising 
traordinary  tides  and  bearing  heavily 
st  the  dikes.    This  is  a  time  of  appre- 
pn  and  danger  to  the  Dutch.  Their 
who  are  kept  always  on  guard 
,  «st  their  great  enemy,  the  ocean,  give  the 
|  ]  I,  when  the  bells  throughout  Holland 
°  Ing,  and  the  people  hurry  to  the  defense 
escue  of  their  land.    They  spring  to  the 
,  and  proceed  to  strengthen  them  and 
|  them  higher ;  and  for  a  while,  as  the 
ises,  it  is  a  race  between  the  ocean  and 
>utch.    Time  and  again  have  the  Dutch 
phed,  and  as  often  saved  their  country. 
Idonally,  however,  the  ocean  has  been 
owerful  or  too  quick  for  them ;  when, 
ing  through  or  rising  over  the  dikes,  it 
erflowed  the  greater  part  of  Holland, 
have  been  some  thirty-two  of  these 
in  history,  any  one  of  which  would 
that  of  Noah  or  of  Deucalion.  At  these 
sra(  the  Dutch  spring  to  their  boats  and 
f ai  or  rush  to  the  high  places  on  their  eastern 
[8t'i  rs,  where  nature  has  built  them  an  oc- 
1  lal  Ararat ;  and  from  there  they  see 
8eticountry,  cities  and  homes  sink  out  of 
8ei(    In  one  of  these  overflowings  fifteen 
tra  red  and  sixty  dwellings  were  submerged  ; 
of  I  [other,  in  1287,  the  Zuyder  Zee  was 
'e8!]|!d,  when  eighty  thousand  people  perished 
3»°»!bed.    In  the  flood  of  1570,  one  huu- 
im(^thousand  people  were  destroyed,  and  a 
w^less  number  of  towns  and  villages. 
PrJi  in  fact,  has  been  the  history  of  Holland 
iD%d  after  flood,  and  destruction  after  de- 
ie88jtion,  until  periodical  desolation  has  be- 
m  the  custom  of  the  country.    ...  . 
all'luch  of  the  land  of  Holland  consists  of 
»n flakes  and  marshes  which  the  Dutch 
fffi  dried  up.    These  industrious  people,  not 
1  i|  nt  with  fishing  the  dirt  out  of  the  water, 
1  expelled  the  water  itself  and  settled  in 
the  ace.    Some  of  these  seas  and  lakes  had 
you  ;rly  been  very  dangerous.    In  humble 
ie  sf  tion  of  the  ocean,  they  used  to  overflow 
has  Dutchmen's  land,  drowning  men  and 
it j tea  by  the  thousands,  so  that  they  had 
ollai»  surrounded  by  dikes,  scarcely  less  for- 
)Mble  than  those  of  the  ocean,  and  con- 
d,H)ly  to  be  watched.  The  manner  of  drying 
t  yoj  ese  seas  is  as  follows:  The  Dutch  sur- 
ight  1  them  with  canals,  and  then  build  wind- 
oi)||on  their  banks,  with  which  the  water  is 
tbehed  out  into  the  canals.     They  next 
sat  t  'ay  the  water  through  these  canals  to  the 
aw  on  the  border,  where  it  is  pumped  out 


by  other  wind-mills  into  the  ocean  ;  or  where,, 
when  the  ocean  is  at  low  tide,  they  open  the 
flood-gates  and  spill  it  out  en  masse.  They 
next  sow  the  bed  of  the  former  sea  or  lake 
with  grass-seed,  and  for  a  few  years  the  new- 
ac  quired  land  supports  great  herds  of  cattle  -r 
after  which  potatoes  may  be  raised,  and  soon 
all  other  crops.  The  Dutch  are  now  talking  of 
drying  up  the  Zuyder  Zee,  as  they  have  al- 
ready dried  up  the  Lake  of  Haarlem. 

"  Another  source  from  which  the  Dutch 
recruit  their  lands  is  the  sand  banks  and 
shoals  of  the  ocean.  They  go  out  into  the 
ocean  and  hunt  for  shallow  places  ;  and  when 
they  find  such  they  drive  back  the  water  off 
them  and  fill  up  the  land  until  they  get  it 
about  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  water. 
They  then  build  dikes  around  it,  and  secure 
it  as  they  before  did  their  o»vn  shores." 

SUMMER  AMONG  THE  FARMERS. 

The  sea-shore,  the  mountains  and  the  farms 
alike  attract  us  from  the  bustle,  heat  and  dust 
of  the  city  in  the  summer  season.  Give  us- 
for  our  vacation  no  crowded  hotel,  no  garret 
chamber,  no  more  of  the  show  and  expense 
of  luxurious  living,  no  more  of  the  city  car- 
ried with  us,  inseparable  from  us,  when  it  is- 
from  the  city  we  propose  to  escape.  The  sea 
has  its  eternity ;  the  mountains  set  the  mind 
on  aspiration ;  but  the  scenes  of  rural  life 
afford  more  simple  enjoyment,  so  far  as  nature 
is  concerned.  They  fatigue  less  the  poweis- 
of  the  common  mind.  And  they  have  one 
other  pleasure :  they  bring  us  into  close  con- 
nection with  the  pursuits,  the  privileges  and 
the  needs  of  cur  fellow-beings,  the  farmers,  of 
whom  we  know  too  little  in  our  city  life. 

Many  people  always  envy  the  farmer.  It 
is  nature's  first  profession.  Out  of  the  ground 
in  some  way  comes  all  our  life.  All  other 
classes  in  society,  traders,  manufacturers,, 
statesmen,  mechanics,  live  by  the  farmer. 
He  is  the  father ;  all  others  are  the  children. 
The  city,  with  its  art  and  elegance,  is  only  the 
flower,  and  the  country  is  the  root  from  which 
it  grows.  The  rumbling  wheels  on  stony 
streets  grew  in  the  farmer's  woods ;  the  houses 
themselves,  the  palaces,  the  structures  of 
finance  and  law,  were  cut  in  his  forests,  and 
dug  out  of  quarries  on  his  land.  All  the  fine 
prancing  horses  were  first  fed  in  his  pastures  ; 
and  most  of  the  comfort  and  show  of  raiment 
with  which  the  streets  and  churches  and  sa- 
loons of  fashion  abound  were  grown  on  the 
land  in  this  or  some  other  country.  We 
know  it  is  common  enough  to  say  all  this. 
Public  speakers  try  to  flatter  farmers  in  say- 
ing it,  and  the  farmers  themselves  sometimes 
entertain  a  homely  conceit  in  thinking  it  over, 
or  indulge  in  an  awkward  pride,  or  in  a  jeal- 
ousy that  leads  to  complaint,  while  compar- 
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ing  their  apparent  success  with  that  of  other 
classes  in  the  world. 

But  the  farmer  has  his  side  of  the  story  to 
tell.  He  thinks  he  works  too  hard.  He 
bends  his  back  to  the  toil ;  he  urges  hard  his 
.spade  and  his  plough ;  he  thrusts  the  hay 
with  stout  arms  upon  the  highest  loft.  His 
day  is  l°ng.  His  work  is  well  ahead,  while 
his  city  brother  still  turns  himself  uneasily 
under  the  broad  light  of  the  summer's  morn 
ing.  The  work,  too,  is  sometimes  repulsive. 
The  earth,  from  which  our  food  is  drawn,  is 
dust  to  fill  the  nostrils;  it  is  damp  clod  to 
cover  the  heavy  boots.  The  fertilizers  of  the 
barnyard,  of  the  fishes  from  our  coasts,  or 
from  birds  of  distant  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
are  not  as  sweet  as  violets  and  heliotropes,  the 
clear  air  of  the  garden  or  the  parlor.  The 
farmer  is  not  always  dressed  to  his  own  taste. 
His  humble  labor  makes  a  lowly  look.  And 
then  his  return  from  all  his  toil  -at  last  he 
thinks  is  small.  It  is  often  scarce  more  than 
his  living.  He  often  works  along  under  a 
heavy  mortgage  on  his  estate,  and  the  store- 
keeper has  a  bill  against  him  to  use  up  all 
the  money  which  hi3  harvest  brings.  Such  is 
often  his  own  idea.  But  the  comparison  he 
makes  to  his  own  disadvantage  is  only  the 
way  in  all  professions  of  life. 

The  farmer  works  hard  and  long,  it  is  true, 
but  he  has  a  long  vacation  in  winter,  short 
days  between  morn  and  eve,  and  light  work 
till  the  sun  gets  up  in  the  southern  sky.  He 
works  hard,  and  he  uses  brain-work,  too,  or 
never  succeeds ;  but  he  never  gets  softening 
of  the  brain  through  hurrying,  painful  de- 
mands on  his  intellectual  powers.  If  he  rises 
early  for  his  long  day,  he  sleeps  soundly  at 
night,  and  has  no  dreams  of  trade,  and  notes, 
and  customers,  and  rivals,  of  clocks  striking 
before  the  money  is  in  hand,  and  the  fatal  risk 
of  speculations  that  get  upset  just  at  the  mo- 
ment of  success.  The  city  work  is  very  hard 
also.  It  makes  severe  demands  on  the  pow- 
ers of  the  mind,  and  awakens  anxieties  and 
passions  it  is  not  good  to  entertain.  The  city 
man  wants  to  go  into  the  country  at  last;  the 
farmer,  in  old  age,  seldom  thinks  of  going 
down  into  the  city  for  rest  and  enjoyment. 

The  farmer  has  one  great  blessing;  his 
work  is  out  of  doors.  As  he  opens  the  door 
of  his  house  or  his  barn  to  go  to  work,  it  is 
not  the  brick  walls  of  opposite  neighbors  he 
looks  upon,  nor  stifled  air  that  has  got  no  re- 
freshing in  the  night,  that  he  breathes.  He 
looks  far  along  at  some  beautiful  scene.  The 
hill,  the  mountain,  the  forest,  the  field,  are 
before  him  and  around.  He  treads  on  the 
soft  grass.  The  earth  is  all  quietly  alive  with 
seeds  he  has  committed  to  its  laboratory,  or 
with  nature's  verdure.  The  oxen,  in  their 
meekness,  stand  ready  to  be  yoked  by  him. 


They  swear  no  oaths  at  his  demands  u 
them,  but  are  ready  to  work  with  cons 
step  and  swaying  neck  by  his  side.    The , 
is  above  him — the  lofty,  broad  sky  the  * 
sejdom  sees — blue  in  its  clearness,  or  cov<| 
with  clouds.   From  its  great  storehouse  c 
the  heat  and  rain  that  feed  his  crop,  and 
air  that  feeds  his  breath.    Between  him 
the  everlasting  firmament  nothing  intervel 
The  loftiest  warehouses  and  offices  of  the  ( 
the  sky-piercing  spires  of  churches,  sink 
the  comparison.    It  is  true  the  farmer  i 
not  always  meditate  on  these  things, 
who  will  say  that  the  sky  above,  and  the 
tance  around,  and  nature  in  its  various  fo 
of  animate  and  inanimate  life,  do  not  ha\ 
vast  influence  on  those  who  live  and  toi 
the  farmer's  life  ?  And  to  one  who  medit; 
on  them,  not  all  the  wealth  of  city  streets 
luxurious  apartments  can  at  all  vie  in 
comparison.    A  man  might  buy  or  bui' 
house,  or  find  or  buy  a  diamond  to  glittei 
his  bosom  or  his  finger;  no  one  can  bui 
landscape.    The  sunshine  and  the  air,  | 
lowing  herds,  the  tinkling  bell,  twittex 
birds,  the  spire  embosomed  in  trees,  the  bn 
that  babbles  and  breaks  and  sparkles  s 
runs,  are  not  to  be  purchased. 

The  farmer  has  another  great  bless 
Getting  much  of  his  living  without  the  < 
stant  use  of  money,  he  is  not  in  the  wa^ 
measuring  all  things  simply  by  their  moi 
value.    It  is  the  curse  of  city  life ;  no  do 
it  often  infects  the  country  also:  "  What: 
it  cost?    What  can  you  get  for  it?"  Bh 
and  iron,  mental  power,  eloquent  speech, 
to  have  a  market  value.    But  the  farmer' 
down  to  his  table,  and  never  knows  the 
of  a  mouthful.    Butter  and  eggs,  and  ii 
and  bread,  and  pork  and  beef,  for  the  r 
part,  all  grow  for  him.    He  makes  no  lec 
account  of  them.     He  pays  no  stable 
when  he  rides,  and  never  knows  at  what! 
pense  his  horses,  oxen,  cows  and  sheep 
fed.    His  home,  very  likely,  he  has  inner 
from  his  father,  or  in  some  way  he  payi 
rent  for  it,  and,  however  humble,  he  feels 
his  own.    He  sometimes  thinks  it  a  hardsi 
that  he  fingers  money  so  little ;  but,  if  v 
he  would  rather  be  what  he  is,  monarc  ; 
all  he  surveys,  than  have  nothing,  get  n « 
ing,  enjoy  nothing,  except  by  the  count  i 
pay  of  bills  or  coin.    Happy  the  farmer  1 
feels  his  reasons  for  content,  who,  never 
did,  holds  money  and  money's  worth  at 
true  value,  and  knows  that  his  comforts 
pleasures  are  beyond  all  price. —  Chris 
Register. 

Genius  and  Virtue.  —Genius  has  lin 
virtue  has  none  ;  and  every  one  pure 
good  can  become  purer  and  better  still. 
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Selected. 
SOMETIME. 


Dtnetime,  when  all  life's  lessons  have  been  learned, 
And  suns  and  stars  forevermore  have  set, 
he  things  which  our  weak  judgments  here  have 
spurned, 

The  thinga  o'er  which  we  grieved  with  lashes 
wet, 

'ill  flash  before  us,  amid  life's  dark  night, 
As  stars  shine  most  in  deeper  tints  of  blue  ; 
nd  we  shall  see  how  all  God's  plans  were  right, 
And  what  most  seemed  reprojf  was  love  most 
true. 


hd  we  shall  see  how,  while  we  frown  and  sigh, 
God's  plans  go  on  as  best  for  you  and  me — 
ow,  when  we  called,  He  heeded  not  our  cry, 
iavi  Because  His  wisdom  to  the  end  could  see  ; 
nd  e'en  as  prudent  parents  disallow 
i  Too  much  of  sweet  to  craving  babyhood, 
'ip  God,  perhaps,  is  keeping  from  us  now 
M  Lire's  sweetest  things  because  it  seemeth  good. 


iter 


nd  you  shall  shortly  know  that  lengthened  breath 
Is  not  the  sweetest  gift  God  sends  His  friend, 
!nd  that  sometimes  the  sable  pall  of  death 
Conceals  the  fairest  boon  His  love  can  send  ; 
Twe  could  push  ajar  the  gates  of  life, 
jAnd  stand  within,  and  all  God's  working  see, 
e  could  interpret  all  this  doubt  and  strife, 
And  for  each  mystery  find  there  a  key. 

at  not. to-day.    Then  be  content,  poor  heart ! 
iGod's  plans,  like  lilies,  pure  and  white,  unfold  ; 
'e  must  not  tear  the  close-shut  leaves  apart, — 
Time  will  reveal  th-e  calyxes  of  gold  ; 
ad  if,  through  patient  toil,  we  reach  the  land 
Where  tired  feet,  with  sandals  loosed,  may  rest, 
, do 'here  we  shall  clearly  know  and  understand, 


Come,  labor  on  ! 
ho  dares  stand  idle  on  the  harvest  plain, 
}  Jrhile  all  around  him  waves  the  golden  grain, 
nd  to  each  servant  does  the  Master  say, 
!  «  Go,  work  to-day?" 


Come,  labor  on  ! 
laim  the  high  calling  angels  cannot  share, — 
o  young  and  old  the  Gospel  gladness  be  ir  : 
edeem  the  time  ;  its  hours  too  swiftly  fly, 
The  night  draws  nigh. 


I  think  that  we  shall  say,  "  God  know  tbe  best. 


COME,  LABOR  ON! 


Come,  labor  on  I 
he  laborers  are  few,  the  field  is  wide, 
ew  stations  must  be  filled,  and  blanks  supplied  ; 
rom  voices  distant  far,  or  near  at  home, 
The  call  is  "  Come  !" 


Come,  labor  on  ! 
he  enemy  is  watching,  night  and  day, 
erijo  sow  the  tares,  to  snatch  the  seed  away. 
-  Thile  we  in  sleep  our  duty  have  forgot, 
He  slumbered  not. 


Come,  labor  on  ! 
way  with  gloomy  doubts  and  faithless  fears  ! 
o  arm  so  weak  but  may  do  service  here  , 
y  feeblest  agents  can  our  God  fulfill 

His  righteous  will. 

Com*,  labor  on  ! 
o  time  for  rest,  till  glows  the  western  sky, 


While  the  long  shadows  o'er  our  pathway  lie, 
And  a  glad  sound  comes  with  the  setting  sun,- 
"  Servants,  well  done  I" 

Come,  labor  on  ! 
The  toil  is  pleasant,  the  reward  is  sure  ; 
Blessed  are  those  who  to  the  end  endure  : — 
How  full  their  joy,  how  deep  their  rest  shall  be, 
0  Lord,  with  Thee  ! 
— The  Moravian. 


There  are  customs,  incidents  and  sup- 
posed necesities  of  our  common  life  which 
pass  almost  unnoted  by  us,  because  they  are 
familiar,  but  which  even  to  us,  if  once  they 
could  be  brought  freshly  to  our  notice,  would 
seem  shocking  and  barbarous.  We  may  gain 
an  idea  of  the  impression  we  should  receive 
of  war,  or  our  treatment  of  criminals  for  in- 
stance, by  detailing  the  processes  to  au  un- 
spoiled child,  and  witnessing  the  surprise, 
sorrow,  and  indignation  which  he  would  man- 
ifest by  turns  as  the  pitiful  story  was  poured 
into  his  ears.  We  should  shrink  from  mak- 
ing that  cruel  experiment  upon  the  child,  and 
thereby  we  testify  to  our  latent  horror  of  that 
which  we  consent  to,  because  we  count  it  un- 
avoidable.— Liberal  Christian. 


SPELLING  REFORM. 

Dr.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull's  Inaugural 
Address,  as  President  of  the  American  Phil- 
ological Association,  was  a  cautious  argument, 
with  the  spelling-match  mania  for  a  text,  in 
favor  of  gradual  reform  in  spelling.  In  Con- 
necticut, where  such  a  thing  could  hardly 
have  been  done  without  the  support  of  such 
men  as  Dr.  Trumbull  and  the  Yale  philolog- 
ists, the  Legislature  h.°s  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  consider  and  report  on  the  ex- 
pediency of  adopting  a  reformed  orthography 
in  printing  the  laws  and  the  journals,  and  in 
books  used  in  the  public  schools.  The  argu- 
ment that  appeals  most  strongly  to  the  aver- 
age Connecticut  mind,  no  doubt,  is  that  based 
on  the  expense  of  teaching  children  to  spell, 
and  the  cost  of  printing  silent  letters.  It  is 
claimed  that  not  less  than  $15,000,000  a  year 
might  be  saved  in  the  Uuited  States  by  intro- 
ducing an  easily-learned  phonetic  orthography 
that  would  dispense  with  useless  letters.  It 
looks  bad  for  the  preservation  of  the  old  or- 
thography when  the  scholars  and  philologists 
join  forces  with  the  iconoclastic  utilitarians. 
Dr.  Trumbull  quoted  leading  philological 
authorities  as  expressing  themselves  to  the 
effect  that  the  "  historic  interest  "  claimed  as 
the  protection  of  bad  spelling,  is  "  not  there." 
In  many  cases  the  bad  spelling  is  misleading 
as  to  history  and  etymology,  and  while  it  is 
not  needed  by  the  scholar  does  not  help  the 
ignorant.  English  spelling  has  dropped  the 
e  from  wicked n esse,  and  changed  public  from 
publick  and  publique,  without  present  sense 
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of  loss.  And  so  it  will  be  with  future  re- 
forms. As  for  bringing  about  those  reforms, 
the  President  of  the  American  Philological 
Association  thinks  it  could  be  effected  by  add 
ing,  under  an  agreement  between  leading 
scholars  in  England  and  America,  to  the  list 
of  words  "  in  reference  to  which  present  usage 
in  the  United  States  or  in  England  sanctions 
more  than  one  way  of  spelling,"  which  is 
now  prefixed  to  "  Webster's  "  and  "  Worces- 
ter's Dictionaries." — Boston  Transcript. 

NOTICES. 

Philadelphia  First-day  School  Union  will  meet 
on  Sixth-day  evening,  Ninth  month  10th,  at  7$ 
o'clock,  at  West  Philadelphia  Meeting-house,  Thirty- 
fifth  and  Lancaster  Avpnue.  Essays  bearing  on  the 
cause  will  be  acceptable.    All  invited. 


The  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  will  meet  on  Sixth-day,  Ninth  month  17th, 
at  3  o'clock,  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  room,  Race 
street  (being  the  same  day  that  the  Representative 
Committee  meets).    Full  attendance  desirable. 

%    J.  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 

Library  Committee  of  Management  ill  meet  on 
Fourth-day  evening,  Ninth  month  8th,  at  8  o'clock. 

ILLINOIS  YEARLY  MEETING 

We  have  partially  made,  and  expect  to  perfect, 
arrangements  with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy;  Chieago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific;  and 
Illinois  Central  Kailroads,  by  which  persons  attend- 
ing the  Yearly  Meeting  will,  on  receiving  certificates 
of  attendance,  be  returned  for  one-fifth  fare  frOm 
their  starting  points  on  either  road  to  termination 
of  trip  on  such  road. 

Full  fare  will  be  paid  coming  in  all  directions, 
one-fifth  on  returning.  On  behalf  of  Chicago  Com- 
mittee, Charles  Young. 

The  Committee  will  be  in  attendance  at  the 
Gardner  House  on  the  9th  and  10th  inst.  This 
hotel  fronts  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  is  opposite  the 
Inter-Siate  Industrial  Exposition  Buildings. 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

9th  mo.  5th,  Reading,  Pa.,  2  P.  M. 

"        "  Abington,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"         "  Chester,  Pa,,  3  P.  M. 

"         M  Constantia,  N.  Y.,  3  P.  M. 

"      12th,  Warrington,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"        "  Center,  Del.,  3  P.  M. 


ITEMS. 

On  the  26th  ult.  the  steamship  Ohio  sailed  from 
Philadelphia  for  Liverpool  with  a  cargo  consisting 
in  part  of  boxes  of  peaches. 

"  It  is  expected  that  the  fruit  will  be  landed  at 
Liverpool  in  a  perfectly  sound  condition,  through 
the  agency  of  a  new  method  of  refrigerating  The 
steerage  portion  of  the  vessel  was  fitted  up  for  the 
storage  of  between  2500  and  3000  boxes  of  peaches. 
The  apartment  is  constructed  of  matched  pine  lum- 
ber, with  a  dead  air  chamber  surrounding  it  on  all 
sides,  and  is  made  as  nearly  air-tight  as  possible. 
The  refrigerating  process  is  that  of  the  Bate  Re- 
frigerating Company,  the  principle  being  to  keep  up 
a  circulation  of  dry,  cold  air  through  the  fruit. 
This  is  accomplished  in  the  following  manner:  A 


large  galvanized  iron  tank,  capable  of  holding  fit 
teen  tons  of  ice,  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  room 
it  has  no  bottom,  and  is  raised*  about  six  inche! 
from  the  floor,  and  rises  to  the  ceiling;  it  is  securel 
braced  and  stayed,  to  prevent  shifting.    Drainage  i 
provided  through  lead  pipes.    Wooden  gratings  &r>  . 
placed  ou  the  bottom,  and  the  tank  filled  with  ictj 
A  email  engine,  of  five  hferse-powrr,  placed  near  th 
refrigerator,  between  decks,  runs  a  blower,  whic 
forces  a  column  of  air  through  a  pipe  one  foot  i:  ~ 
diameter  immt  diately  upon  the  top  of  the  ice,  an 
thence  through  the  ice  and  out  at  the  bottom  of  th  V 
tank,  where  it  circulates  through  the  crates  c 
peaches,  and  escapes  through  numerous  outlets,  a  \ 
leading  to  a  return  pipe,  which  takes  the  air  to  th  BI 
blower  again. 

"  It  is  claimed  that  by  thus  circulating  the  sam  111 
air  through  the  ice,  its  temperature  becomes  re 
duced  to  about  35  degrees,  causing  it  to  part  witl 
its  moisture  which  is  deposited  on  the  ice,  and  find  11 
its  way  out  of  the  drainage  pipes.    More  or  les 
moisture  is  removed  from  the  peaches,  but  onb 
sufficient  to  dry  their  surface.    The  temperature  i; 
too  low  to  promote  fermentation,  and  it  is  claime( 
that  refrigerated  fruit  is  much  less  likely  to  rot  afte  j 
being  taken  out  of  the  refrigerator,  than  that  jus  je( 
plucked  from  the  tree." — Public  Ledger.  n 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  just  receivec 
from  the  Santa  Barbara  Islands  of  California  fiftji  j 
tons  of  relics,  in  the  shape  of  stone  implements  oj  k 
every  description.    These  implements  were  taker  1 
from  vast  tumuli  and  graves  which  had  become  jj 
almost  obliterated.     A   Spanish   navigator  whe 
visited  the  Santa  Barbara  Islands  three  centuries 
ago  reported  that  the  aboriginal  population  dwell 
in  "well  built  houses,"  and  were  advanced  in  civil-! : 
ization  beyond  the  kindred  tribes. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Times. 
speaking  of  the  Geographical  Exhibition  now  open 
in  that  city,  says :  "  So  fine  a  collection  of  maps 
globes  and  scientific  instruments  has  never,  it  maj 
safely  be  said,  been  before  seen.  It  is  chiefly  in- 
stalled in  the  restored  southern  wing  of  the  Tuil-| 
eries,  reaching  up  to  the  topmost  story,  but  there  j 
are  annexes  on  the  terrace  alongside  the  Seine,  and 
the  National  Library  forms  an  additional  annexe,! 
the  valuable  maps,  charts,  &c,  of  that  institution; 
being  thrown  open  to  public  inspection.  One  oij 
the  walls  of  the  hall  in  which  the  Congress  wilE 
meet  is  occupied  by  the  map  of  France,  prepared 
by  the  military  staff,  1818  to  1875.  It  is  on  the 
scale  of  1  to  80,000,  and  this,  it  is  said,  is  the  first; 
time  the  separate  sheets  have  been  put  together. 
A  colored  line  marks  off  the  territory  ceded  in  1871, 
which  had  been  surveyed  before  it  had  ceased  to  be| 
French  soil.  The  German,  Austrian  and  Russian 
official  maps  are  equally  elaborate. 

The  manner  in  which  forest  destruction  has  mostl 
directly  led  »o  the  necessity  for  irrigation,  is,  per- 
haps, the  effect  it  has  upon  the  flow  of  springs.  The 
roots  of  forest  trees,  penetrating  far  below  the  super-' 
ficial  soil,  conduct  the  water  accumulated  on  its 
surface  to  the  lower  depths  to  which  they  reach, 
and  thus  serve  to  drain  the  superior  strata  and  re* 
move  the  moisture  out  of  the  reach  of  evaporation. 
This  insure?  the  permanence  and  regularity  of  na-*i 
tural  springs  net  only  within  the  limits  of  the 
wood,  but  at  some  distance  beyond  its  borders,  audi 
so  contributes  to  the  supply  of  an  element  essen- 1 
tial  both  to  vegetable  and  animal  life.  As  the  for*  ! 
ests  are  destroyed,  the  springs  which  flowed  from 
the  woods,  and,  consequently,  the  greater  water- 
courses fed  by  them,  diminish  both  in  number  and 
volume. — Boston  Transcript. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
"  TRUE  MODERATION." 

Those  whose  privilege  it  has  been  to  be 
jturtured  in  a  society  that  makes  a  practical 
pplication  of  the  command,  "  Whether  ye 
at,  or  whether  ye  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do 
11  to  the  glory  of  God,"  and  who  often  hear  re- 
eated  the  counsel,  "  not  to  engage  in  business 
eyond  their  ability  to  manage,"  must  look 
'ith  amazement  at  the  disclosures  sometimes 
A  flade  in  our  public  papers.    The  desire  to 
refonduct  an  extensive  business,  and  to  accum- 
late  great  wealth,  becomes,   when  unre- 
Jtrained,  a  passion.    There  are  indeed  noble 
jl  istances  of  men  who  have  used  the  oppor- 
iinities  of  an  extensive  business  to  benefit 
lose  they  employed,  and  who  have  regarded 
leir  wealth  as  a  trust  committed  to  them  not 
l0j  >r  self-indulgence,  but  for  high  and  beneficent 
ads.    But  it  would  probably  be  found  that 
l  these  cases  the  start  in  life  has  been  ma^e 
nder  the  restraint  of  religious  principle,  that 
ich  ie  wealth  acquired  was  the  fruit  of  patient 
idustry  and  not  of  hazardous  speculation, 
ad  that  none  of  it  was  wasted  in  luxury  and 
itravagance.  But  without  religious  restraint, 
ie  love  of  money  is  indeed  "  a  temptation 
id  a  snare  "  from  which  we  need  not  only 
•  pray  to  be  preserved,  but  to  accustom  our- 
lves  often  to  consider  what  are  the  ends  and 
lrposes  for  which  life  is  given  to  us.  We 
ay  use  the  sad  pictures  sometimes  presented 
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of  wealth  acquired  at  the  sacrifice  of  health 
both  of  body  and  mind,  to  say  nothing  of 
moral  principle— a  life  of  misdirected  powers, 
ending  perhaps  in  self-destruction,  "  to  point 
a  moral." 

When  we  consider  the  needs  of  our  mortal 
life,  the  food,  the  clothing,  the  shelter  and 
warmth,  the  needs  induced  by  social  life, 
refinement  and  culture,  and  that  money  is  the 
medium  by  which  these  are  satisfied,  we  are 
at  no  loss  to  perceive  how  necessarily  strong 
is  the  impulse  to  acquire  it,  and  how  hard  it 
is  to  break  the  habit  of  acquiring,  when  that 
necessity  is  no  longer  felt. 

Our  sense  of  justice  is  satisfied,  when  those 
who  indulge  in  wild  mercantile  speculations 
and  extravagant  living,  reap  in  bankruptcy 
and  ruin,  what  they  have  sown,  but  when  the 
frugal  and  industrious  are  involved  in  the 
loss,  often  because  of  ignorance,  we  may  be 
tempted  to  conclude  that  justice  is  not  dis- 
pensed with  an  even  hand.  But  we  have 
sometimes  hard  lessons  to  learn,  and  suffering 
is  the  best  teacher  ;  and  even  when  we  cannot 
profit  by  its  lessons,  our  experience  may 
teach  others.  He  or  she  who  entrusts  the 
earnings  which  are  to  make  old  age  comfort- 
able with  those  who  promise  a  larger  percent- 
age than  is  usually  obtained  for  the  use  of 
money,  should  know  that  they  run  a  risk: 
and  if  knowingly  they  take  this  risk,  they 
should  not  complain  if  they  lose,  provided 
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there  has  been  no  dishonesty.  Women  who 
make  their  own  living,  and  have  nothing  to 
depend  on  when  sickness  or  age  comes,  but 
what  they  can  save,  should  learn  enough  of 
^business  matters  not  to  be  misled  by  the  rep- 
resentations of  the  over-sanguine  or  reckless. 
They  cannot  afford  to  lose,  and  should  there- 
fore be  content  with  safe  investments,  though 
they  yield  a  smaller  income.  If  they  have 
but  little  knowlege  of  business  matters,  they 
should  seek  advice  from  persons  of  known 
caution  and  prudence,  who  have  no  motive 
of  self-interest  to  bias  their  judgment. 

Over-trading,  over-manufacturing  and  over- 
doing in  almost  every  department  of  com- 
merce have  been  followed  by  consequent  de- 
pression, yet  the  tide  of  luxury  and  extrava- 
gance still  flows  on,  and  the  thoughtful  cannot 
3ielp  asking,  where  is  it  to  end  ?  As  individ- 
uals, we  may  do  something  to  stay  it  by  a 
proper  education  of  our  children.  We  should 
not,  as  our  means  increase,  adopt  a  style  of 
living  which  shall  enervate  them  and  lead 
them  to  regard  as  necessaries  things  which  are 
merely  luxuries ;  and  if  they  are  to  inherit 
wealth,  we  should  teach  them,  both  by  pre- 
cept and  example,  how  to  make  a  right  use 
of  it.  Is  not  the  responsibility  for  the  use  of 
what  we  have,  whether  of  wealth,  talent, 
education  or  influence,  too  little  taught  to  our 
children?  Thus  leaving  them  to  find  out, 
often  by  sad  experience,  and  after  wrong 
habits  have  been  acquired,  what  is  the  true 
purpose  of  life. 

While  the  discipline  of  our  Society  en- 
joins moderation  in  business,  simplicity  in 
manner  of  living  and  justice  in  our  dealings, 
it  says  nothing  about  liberality  in  giving. 
Perhaps  the  omission  means,  that  he  who, 
from  religious  motives,  is  just  in  his  dealings, 
moderate  in  business  and  simple  in  style  of 
living,  will  of  necessity  exercise  a  wise  liber- 
ality ;  if  it  does  not,  there  is  room  for  a 
clause  on  this  subject.  S. 

Philadelphia,  Eighth  month,  18*75. 

OHIO  YEARLY  MEETING. 
BY  M.  J.  G. 

The  meeting  of  ministers  and  elders  con- 
vened on  Seventh-day,  Eighth  month  28th, 
1875,  at  Salem.  The  attendance  was  about 
the  usual  number  of  their  own  members,  with 
an  unusually  larjre  company  of  Friends  from 
a  distance,  with  minutes ;  among  whom  were 
"Samuel  Townsend,  of  Baltimore;  Thomas 
Foulke,  of  New  York ;  John  J.  White,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  James  W.  Haines,  of  Indi- 
ana Yearly  Meetings  ;  Esther  Haviland,  of 
New  York,  with  Anna  M.  Birdsall  and  John 
W.  Pierce  as  companions,  Anne  S.  Clothier, 
<  f  Philadelphia,  with  her  husband,  Caleb 
Clothier,   as   her  companion,   and  Khoda 


Hocket,  with  Rebecca  Fravel  as  her  com 
panion,  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting.  Am 
Packer  and  Wm.  Parry,  from  the  samj 
Yearly  Meeting,  were  in  attendance,  withou 
minutes. 

What  seemed  a  very  interesting  circum 
stance  was  that  our  young  ministering  frienc 
James  W.  Haines  had  as  his  companion  hi; 
aged  grandfather,  Griffith  Hinchman. 

Many  lively  testimonies  were  borne  to  th< 
truth  as  held  by  Friends,  and  it  was  a  timi 
of  awakening  and  arousing  from  a  state  o 
slumbering  ease  to  one  of  activity  and  lift 
in  the  power  of  Divine  truth.  The  occasioi 
was  one  of  unusual  solemnity,  and  to  bt 
gratefully  remembered  as  crowned  and  fav 
ored  with  the  Divine  Presence  and  Powen 
baptizing  all  in  the  ontness  of  the  Spirit,  anc 
the  bond  of  peace. 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  meeting  of  th(! 
Representative  Committee,  at  which  most  oi 
all  of  the  above-named  Friends  were  present 
with  several  other  members  from  other  Yearlj 
Meetings;  among  them,  Martha  S.  Towns 
end,  companion  to  her  father  in  religious  ser- 
vice in  the  Western  Yearly  Meetings,  alsc 
Louisa  Powell,  both  of  Baltimore  Yearlj 
Meeting. 

This  session  of  the  Committee  was  also  oi 
unusual  interest,  as  there  were  introduced 
into  it  some  subjects  of  wide  and  deep  impor- 
tance. These  were,  the  necessity  of  a  sound 
and  pure  literature  being  brought  into  use 
both  in  the  family  and  the  schools  for  Friends; 
children ;  the  direful  and  calamitous  evils  o. 
intemperance  with  all  their  train  of  woes> 
which  was  dwelt  upon  with  great  warmth  o: 
feeling.  Lastly,  and  not  the  least  important! 
was  our  great  and  vital  testimony  to  peace 
and  the  necessity  of"  using  all  our  influence  ir 
favor  of  international  arbitration  in  the  set! 
tlement  of  national  difficulties,  in  the  considi 
eration  of  which  much  pertinent  counsel  was 
handed  forth.  The  result  of  the  considers 
tion  of  these  subjects  was  the  appointment  oil 
a  joint  committee  of  men  and  women  Friends  ! 
to  prepare,  should  way  open  for  it,  reports  oi 
memorials  to  be  presented  to  the  Yearlj 
Meeting  while  in  session. 

At  the  meeting  on  First-day  morning  there 
was  a  full  attendance,  the  house  being  crowded, 
During  the  time  occupied  in  comfortably 
seating  the  gathering,  minds  present  were 
dipped  in  earnest  and  concerned  desires  that1 
none  might  go  away  hungering,  or  panting 
for  the  water-brook.  To  the  questioning 
minds  waiting  for  outward  ministration,  in| 
due  season  came  the  words,  "  In  vain  ye  teach 
for  doctrine  the  commandments  of  men," 
from  which  text  succeeded  a  forcible  expla- 
nation of  our  views,  in  which  the  outward! 
was  clearly  separated  from  the  spiritual,  and 
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our  mode  of  worship  presented  as  a  living 
exponent  of  a  spiritual  acceptance  of  Scrip- 
tural worship,  and  closing  with  a  short  review 
of  our  faith,  which,  however  vague  to  the 
3tranger  ear,  is  ever  beautifully  sweet  and 
iuew  to  those  who  have  grown  to  trust  in  it. 

Following  this  was  a  discourse  introduced 
by  the  assurance  that  God  who  in  times 
past  spoke  by  the  prophets,  and  in  the  last 
Jdays  by  His  Son,  still  tabernacles  in  the  heart 
0jpf  man,  and  that  all  that  we  do  know,  in  the 
fe  fullness  of  spiritual  things,  is  what  is  mani- 
fested and  owned  by  this  Presence.   The  cen- 
tral idea  of  religion  is  this  manifestation  of 
Grod  in  the  soul  of  man.  All  hope  of  growth 
n  religious  life  clusters  around  this.  Feeling 
His  presence  and  the  love  of  Him  in  the 
leart,  is  the  foundation  principle  upon  which 
;o  build  lives  of  purity.    The  condescending 
kindness  and  love  of  God  for  the  children  of 
nen  was  beautifully,  feelingly  and  impres- 
sively dwelt  upon.    The  necessity  of  regen- 
jration  was  urged,  and  it  was  shown  that  the 
inversion  necessary  is,  coming  to  the  Father 
ind  seeking  to  be  taught  of  Him,  bringing 
he  whole  conduct  of  life  under  His  divine 
government.    The  danger  of  commencing  to 
loubt  the  testimony  of  the  inspired  writers 
vas  pointed  out,  and  it  was  shown  that  these 
loubts  might  end  in  causing  us  to  reject  all 
hings  except  such  as  could  be  proved  to  the 
latural  senses.    Since  we  know  there  is  only 
small  part  of  the   physical  phenomena 
uround  us  that  we  can  understand,  it  is  great 
presumption  to  say  the  records  of  the  Bible 
re  false  because  we  fail  to  grasp  their  im- 
>ort. 

The  meeting  becoming  unsettled  by  unsea- 
onable  words  from  one  not  a  member,  all 
7ere  entreated  to  bear,  with  charity,  and  to 
ather  into  a  silent,  prayerful  state  before 
eparating.  During  this  the  voice  of  prayer 
.rose,  bearing  a  supplication  for  all  states 
•resent,  under  the  baptizing  influence  of 
fhich  the  meeting  closed. 

(To  be  continued.) 
 —  

From  the  Christian  Register. 

THROUGH  FAITH  TO  LIGHT,  THE  DIVINE 

METHOD. 

"An  evil  and  adulterous  generation  seek 
fter  a  sign,"  and  yet  the  Lord  would  not  say 
lat  all  who  so  seek  are  evil  and  adulterous, 
he  God  in  whom  we  would  believe  hides 
limself  sometimes  very  wondrously,  and  the 
etter  land  of  which  we  would  catch  fore- 
leams  is  very  far  off.  If  scoffing  Jews  re- 
uire  a  sign,  so  also  do  trusting  disciples  say, 
Lord,  increase  our  faith  !"  for  we  are  grop- 
lg  in  the  darkness,  and  the  ways  of  Him  in 
aI  hose  hand  we  find  ourselves,  are  in  the  deep, 
ou  tell  me  that  I  must  believe  ;  well,  what 


sign  showest  thou,  then,  that  from  vision  may 
spring  persuasion  ?  Sometimes  the  sign  is 
given.  Sometimes  faith  comes  by  seeing. 
Sometimes  we  are  permitted,  with  Thomas, 
to  put  our  finger  into  the  print  of  the  nails. 
Speculate  as  you  will  .about  the  possibility 
and  the  reality  of  miracles,  the  fact  remains 
that  many  have  been  brought  through  their 
influence  into  high  and  blessed  trusts.  Men 
see,  or  think  that  they  see,  in  the  world  about 
them  manifest  tokens  of  the  Divine  presence. 
Nature  is  to  them,  in  childhood's  season,  at 
least,  a  Divine  marvel  and  mystery.  In  the 
story  of  our  race  they  find  the  hand  of  God. 
They  fasten  upon  some  striking  event  in  their 
own  lives,  and  say,  "  Lo,  God  is  here  !"  They 
see  by  the  light  of  science,  by  the  testimouy 
of  history,  by  the  course  of  their  own  experi- 
ence, and  seeing  they  believe.  Most  various 
are  the  ways  by  which  we  are  led  into  the 
strength  and  joy  of  faith.  So  long  as  we 
reach  the  end  we  need  not  dispute  about  the 
ways,  and  by  all  means  should  we  refrain 
from  the  poor  endeavor  to  show  the  simple* 
hearted  believer  that  his  sign  is  no  sign.  He 
will  find  out  that  when  the  time  comes,  then 
he  will  no  longer  need  what  he  no  longer 
reverences. 

What  sign  showest  thou,  then  f  Sometimes 
the  sign  is  given,  but  not  always,  not  ordi- 
narily, and  we  must  not  too  eagerly  press  this 
demand.  I  cannot  avoid  the  persuasion  that 
we  are  asking  this  question  too  much  in  our 
day,  and  to  the  neglect  of  other  questions. 
Men  write  what  they  call  "Aids  to  Faith," 
and  if  you  examine  them  you  will  find  that 
they  all  propose  to  show  us  signs  by  which 
we  are  first  to  see,  and  so  to  believe.  A  great 
deal  is  said  about  "  a  visible  church,"  i.  e.,  a 
church  which  can  be  seen.  This  is  to  be  our 
sign.  A  great  deal  is  said  about  the  miracles 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  attempt  is 
made  to  convince  our  doubters  that  by  virtue 
of  sure  testimony  they  as  good  as  see  them 
here  and  now.  And  some  who  disown  both 
church  and  miracles  dogmatize  with  amazing 
confidence  about  what  they  call  the  truths  of 
natural  religion,  God,  Providence  and  Im- 
mortality, as  if  the  reason  of  man  could  see 
them  as  the  bodily  eye  sees  the  firmament 

and  the  earth   Now,  the  difficulty 

about  all  these  attempts  is  just  here:  that 
they  invert  the  ordinary  Divine  method, 
which  is  not  from  sight  to  faith,  but  from 
faith  to  sight,  and  that  if  they  fail,  as  they 
often  must,  to  make  us  see,  they  suffer  us  to 
be  hopeless  as  if  there  were  no  other  way  out 
of  the  darknes3.  Certainly  these  attempts  to 
demonstrate  religion  are  not  as  successful  as 
one  could  wish.  Romanists,  born  or  adopted, 
may  talk  very  confidently  about  their  visible 
church  ;  but  it  is  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
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we  cannot  see  it  any  more.  Signs  are  of  no 
service  to  us  unless  we  recognize  them  for 
signs  — that  is,  unless  we  have  faith  in  them  ; 
and  it  is  not  seldom  found  to  be  the  case  that 
the  signs  of  one  age  are  the  stumbling-blocks 
of  the  next,  so  that  men  who  ought  to  be 
practicing  religion  are  spending  all  their  time 
and  strength  in  studying  its  evidences.  I 
find  amongst  very  sincere  persons  quite  rad- 
ical differences  as  to  signs.  Denominations 
are  divided  about  these  questions.  The  Church 
of  England,  through  her  regularly-constituted 
authorities,  refused  to  confirm  a  sentence  of 
punishment  passed  upon  her  priests  for  a 
laxity  of  sentiment  as  to  the  body  and  form 
of  our  religion,  which  has  scarcely  been  ex 
ceeded  by  our  extremest  naturalists.  More- 
over, it  is  very  evident  that  the  strongest 
thinkers  are  the  least  inclined  to  speak  of  the 
demonstrations  of  religious  science,  the  proofs 
which  make  Divine  things  visible  to  the  hu- 
man mind,  short  methods  with  atheists  and 
materialists,  arguments  which  are  to  silence 
forever  the  questioning  or  denying  Sadducee. 
As  the  most  believing  Jew  can  point  to  no 
sign  before  which  the  doubter  confesses  him- 
self absolutely  persuaded,  so  the  wisest  Greek 
of  them  all  can  utter  no  wisdom  which  shall 
stamp  unbelief  as  an  exposed  absurdity.  It 
is  hard  in  these  days  to  make  men  see.  I 
fear  that  it  is  going  to  be  harder.  The  sad- 
dest reading  I  find  is  what  is  written  by  our 
modern  defenders  of  the  faith.  I  see  how  un- 
satisfactory much  of  what  they  have  to  urge 
must  needs  be  to  those  who  are  trying  to  argue 
themselves  out  of  their  doubts,  and  have 
heard  of  no  other  way.  Small  comfort  does 
it  give  one  when  they  return  from  the  East 
with  an  inscription  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees, 
or  with  a  manuscript  snatched  from  the  stove 
of  an  old  convent !  Can  it  be  that  the  life  of 
the  world  hangs  upon  such  threads  as  these  ? 
Of  course,  all  these  attempts  to  verify  and 
enlarge  our  religious  science  have  their  value, 
and  by  all  means  we  would  learn  and  know 
the  truth  ;  but  none  the  less  do  we  need  to  be 
reminded  that  there  is  another  way  to  faith, 
a  way  which,  by  the  very  highest  authority, 
has  been  pronounced  more  blessed.  "  Thomas," 
said  the  Lord,  "  because  thou  has  seen  thou 
hast  believed  ;  blessed  are  they  who  have  not 
seen,  and  yet  have  believed."  We  walk  by 
faith,  not  by  sight,  so  long  as  we  are  in  these 
bodies,  and  we  must  not  make  faith  depend 
upon  sight.  What  if  it  should  turn  out  to  be 
just  the  other  way  ?  What  if  our  power  of 
really  seeing  anything  should  be  conditioned 
by  our  measure  of  faith?  What  if  all  true 
science  should  prove  in  the  last  analysis  to 
be  founded  on  faith?  At  all  events,  there 
are  ways  of  increasing  our  faith  without  en- 
larging our  knowledge.  There  are  ways  of 
making  such  knowledge  as  we  already  have 


more  and   more  elevating,  and,   what  ij 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  these  times 
we  can  be  made  independent  of  the  changei 
of  human  opinion,  and  the  progress  of  sci! 
ence  shall  be  only  gain  to  us ;  we  can  bi 
carried  above  the  conflicts  of  the  variou 
schools  into  the  calm  region  of  pious  contem 
plation,  and  we  shall  see  the  kingdom  of  Go<  C 
always  true  in  the  idea,  in  the  eternal  though!  in 
which  it  pleases  God  to  share  with  His  chi]  A 
dren,  however  its  realization  in  the  actua  in 
and   visible  world  may  be  hindered  an*  k 
limited.  re 
We  say,  then,  do  not  require  a  sign.  Sign  pi 
at  their  best  take  the  soul  by  violence.  The  p 
command  without  persuading.    They,  bint  r, 
the  truth  upon  us  as  something  external  amfe 
foreign.  They  do  not  change  us  into  the  purifi 
substance  and  blessed  image.    They  leave  u 
still  at  the  mercy  of  changes  and  chance*  d 
Do  not  require  a  sign.    What,  then,  it  wil  [ 
be  asked,  sball  I  seek  instead  ?    I  answer  i;  n 
a  word — the  Spirit  of  faith,    "  We  havini  p 
this  same  Spirit  of  faith  of  which  it  is  written,  u 
saith  the  apostle.    This  is  what  we  wan;  if 
Without  this  everything  else  will  be  of  lit tl  l 
value.    And  how  are  we  to  have  it?    Let  u  ij 
see. 

First  of  all,  and  absolutely  essential,  if  w  I 
want  more  light  upon  divine  things  and  d:  I 
vine  persons  we  must  be  true  to  such  light  a  I 
we  have,  and  so  rise  higher  in  the  scale  c  ir 
being,  nearer  to  the  Light  of  lights,  nearer  t 
God.  And  this  is  always  possible.  Men  taL  «i 
sometimes  about  our  moral  condition  as  if  i 
were  one  of  absolute  darkness,  as  if  we  wer 
wholly  without  guidance.  No  one  can  ser; 
ously  think  so.  What  can  be  plainer  tha 
the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  evi 
and  good  ?  How  the  words  stand  out  i 
clear,  strong  antagonism  wherever  man  i 
man  !  There  is  that  which  we  all  do  knov 
It  is  beyond  all  perad venture.  If  it  wefc 
written  on  the  blue  arch  above  us,  sorui 
astronomer  might  make  out  the  inscription  4 
be  a  congregation  of  stars,  a  fire  mist,  a  na-t 
ural  phenomenon  of  some  sort ;  but  it  i 
written  upon  our  souls,  and  so  is  forever  ou 
of  the  astronomer's  reach.  What  a  wonde^ 
ful  and  altogether  Divine  knowledge  this| 
into  which  we  come  just  so  soon  as  we  emerg 
from  animalism  and  unconsciousness !  Ho* 
glad  some  persons  would  be  to  get  rid  of  it 
How  surely  the  very  effort  to  do  so  fasten 
the  conviction  upon  the  soul !  Now  here  i 
something  to  begin  from,  something  to  build 
upon.  If  ye  have  this  Light,  walk  in  it.  Jtj 
true  to  conscience.  This  brings  you  near© 
to  God  than  any  mystic  contemplation.  Ann 
drawing  near  to  God,  save  in  this  spirit,  i 
simply  a  delusion.  This  makes  you  capabl 
of  His  highest  gifts.  This  prepares  f  or  tl 
good  seed  the  good  ground  How  cai 
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[  be  asking  for  a  sign,  a  token  of  God's  pres- 
ence, if  I  suffer  this  voice  in  my  soul  to  be 
anheeded,  if,  when  the  command  is  given,  and 
oil  know  it,  I  do  not  obey  upon  the  instant? 
Hi  Why  should  I  ask  God  to  convince  me  that 
He  spake  by  the  prophets  and  lived  in  Jesus 
Christ,  when  I  try  to  forget  that  He  is  speak- 
ng  to  me  in  this  very  hour,  as  indeed  He  is  ? 
k  n  increase  of  superstition  there  may  be,  an 
ncrease  of  sectarian  bigotries  and  formal 
Di(;cclesiasticism,  but  no  increase  of  faith  ; 

ather  a  steady  decline  where  the  rights  and 
inbrivileges  of  our  moral  being  are  lightly  re- 
garded. The  decay  of  holy  living  must  al- 
wvays.be  also  the  decay  of  hearty  and  abun- 
dant believing.  The  spirit  of  faith  has  been 
grieved  away. 

o  And  next  to  obedience  out  of  a  good  heart, 
:es  indeed  as  the  direct  issue  of  such  obedience, 
ril[  name  the  desire  and  the  prayer  that  God 
iibould  give  to  us  this  boon  so  precious  and 
in  et  so  manifestly  beyond  our  reach.  When 
n,  ?e  really  wish  for  it  in  all  sincerity,  with 
id  ven  the  longing  that  we  feel  for  the  good 
ill  hings  of  this  life,  when  our  desire  moves  our 
ti  lips  to  prayer,  aad  we  entreat  the  Giver  of 

very  good  thing  to  bless  us,  even  us  also,  as 
'i  le  has  already  blessed  so  many  of  His  chil- 
d  iren,  we  shall  have  what  we  seek,  not  all  in 

(he  same  measure,  but  all  in  abundant  meas- 

ire. 

I  We  may  hesitate  to  desire  and  seek  for 
lutward  gifts ;  we  cannot  be  sure  that  they 
if|dll  be  good  for  us  ;  we  make  known  our  re- 
uests  as  loving,  believing  children  should, 
ei  |f  they  are  denied,  as  they  often  will  be,  we 
now  that  it  is  better  so ;  but  of  this  we  are 
e?  lways  sure — here  revelation  uses  the  most 
|n  qualified  speech — it  is  good  for  us,  yes, 
onetimes  indispensable,  that  we  should  have 
lore  faith,  more  I  mean  of  its  very  spirit 
Vhat  a  help  and  comfort  it  would  be  to  so 
aany  ;  yes,  even  to  those  who  are  doing  their 
uty  now,  but  in  a  hard  and  hopeless  way  ! 
^hat  a  blessing  to  have  a  strong,  joyous 
lith  in  God  and  Christ  and  immortality !  I 
ean,  of  course,  in  the  large  doctrines,  for  the 
dth  which  works  and  consoles,  and  changes 
irth  into  heaven,  is  not  curious  about  par- 
iculars  and  small  points ;  it  does  not  pry  into 
tysteries  ;  it  is  so  real  a  faith  that  it  leaves 
ays  and  means  to  God.    It  has  been  well 
id  that  the  faithful  husbandman  does  not 
link  it  needful  to  make  his  bed  in  the  field, 
id  watch  night  and  day  the  growth  of  his 
>rn  ;  he  plants  the  seed  and  tills  the  ground, 
id  trusts  to  Providence  for  the  rest,  and  the 
lirvest  does  not  disappoint  his  confidence, 
od  has  promised  to  give  us  this  good  thing. 
rhy  cannot  He  who  has  given  us  already  a 
:tle  give  us  more?    If  we  would  only  take 
im  at  His  word !    We  see  how  incapable 


we  ourselves  are  of  those  acts  of  faith  which, 
would  be  so  unspeakably  blessed.  No  con- 
fession is  more  common  than  this.  If  you  ask 
me  to  cross  the  street,  and  lift  up  some  poor 
fellow  who  has  fallen  down,  I  can  do  it.  God 
has  given  me  so  much  power  as  that,  though 
how  what  I  call  my  will  moves  what  I  call 
my  body,  is,  and  it  is  likely  ever  will  be,  a  pro- 
found mystery ;  so  much,  however,  I  can  do  ; 
and  when  it  becomes  a  prime  necessity  of  my 
life  to  believe  when  my  heart  so  craves  that 
my  lips  cannot  refrain  from  entreating  for  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit  of  faith,  when  I  have  learned 
enough  about  it  to  know  that  it  is  more  to 
be  desired  than  anything  else  in  the  world, 
then  I  shall  seek  and  I  shall  find  ;  it  will  be 
unto  me  according  to  the  promise,  and  per- 
suasions shall  spring  up  within  me,  unfold- 
ing, growing,  strengthening,  gradually,  gent- 
ly, becoming  a  part  of  my  better  self,  as  the 
new  life  flows  up  into  the  tree  in  the  spring- 
time, and  is  presently  manifested  in  bud,  and 

leaf  and  flower  Then  the  invisible 

things  of  God  are  clearly  seen,  being  under- 
stood by  the  things  which  are  made,  even 
His  eternal  power  and  Godhead  ;  yes,  His 
love  also.  You  shall  scarcely  be  able  to  under- 
stand what  men  mean  when  they  tell  you 
that  science  is  atheistic;  or  why  they  are 
listening  so  anxiously  for  what  Darwin,  Hux- 
ley or  Tyndall  will  say  next.  I  am  sure  they 
will  say  nothing,  if  they  are  men  of  true  sci- 
ence and  not  mere  charlatans,  that  will  not 
increase  my  faith  in  the  God  of  all  power, 
and  glory,  and  beauty,  whom  all  things  re- 
veal, who  declares  unto  man  with  each  new 
age  more  and  more  of  His  eternal  thought. 
I  am  not  afraid  of  knowledge.  Every  day  I 
lament  my  ignorance.  I  wish  to  know  all  I 
can.  Gladly  would  I  follow  all  these  earnest 
explorers.  It  does  not  disturb  me  at  all  to 
find  that  man  has  lived  many  more  thousand 
years  upon  this  planet  than  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  suppose.  I  think  that  God  was 
here  before  him,  and  that  He  is  here  with 
him,  and  that  He  will  be  here  after  him.  Do 
you  ask  for  a  sign?  Look  at  your  own  hand  ; 
pluck  the  first  leaf  from  the  first  tree ;  watch 
the  tiniest  insect.  Do  the  metaphysicians  say 
that  here  are  no  proofs,  properly  so-called  ? 
Be  it  so  ;  nevertheless,  the  works  do  reveal 
the  Work-master.  He  manifests  himself  in 
them.  Do  you  ask  for  signs  ?  They  shall 
not  be  wanting,  and  of  the  very  kind  about 
which  so  many  are  questioning,  and  you 
shall  find  everywhere  real  aids  to  your  faith. 
The  Scriptures,  old  and  new,  Jewish  and 
Christian,  shall  be  signs  to  you  ;  persuasive 
to  a  most  blessed  trust,  vehicles  of  the  most 
religious  ideas.  In  unknown  tongues  they 
shall  utter  the  wisdom  of  G  >d  in  a  mystery. 
In  the  clearest  speech  they  shall  prophesy  of 
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peace  on  earth  and  immortality  beyond  the 
grave.  .  .  .  ' 

R.  E. 


LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

SOUTHERN  QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

Having  been  in  attendance  at  the  late 
Quarterly  Meeting  held  at  Easton,  Md.,  a 
short  account  of  it  may  not  be  without  inter- 
est. So  very  little  is  known  by  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  our  Yearly  Meeting,  of 
this,  one  of  our  most  distant  branches,  that 
more  frequent  visits  to  it  might  be  advan 
tageous  to  both  visitors  and  visited. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  held  on  the  25th 
ult.  was  not  large.  Friends  are  few  and 
widely  separated.  If,  however,  there  were  but 
a  very  few  of  the  old  and  middle-aged  to  ap 
pear  in  the  garb  that  some  of  us  so  love  to 
•  see,  there  was  that  in  the  countenances  of  the 
younger  people  that  gave  evidence  of  a  de- 
sire for  spiritual  growth. 

There  were  no  strangers  present,  with  min 
utes,  but  amongst  those  drawn  there  by  a 
loving  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  people 
was  D.  H.,  of  Pa. ;  A.  T.  and  J.  H.,  of  New 
Jersey.  Others  attracted  there  by  the  power 
of  sympathy  sat  silently  with  them. 

Robert  Hatton,  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, was  present.  He  purposes  removing  with 
his  family  from  their  present  home  in  Ohio, 
having  purchased  a  farm  on  Miles  river.  He 
will  no  doubt  be  a  valuable  addition  to  their 
little  band. 

The  Youths'  Meeting,  held  on  the  25th,  was 
more  largely  attended,  and  the  earnest  utter- 
ances given  forth  on  the  great  value  of  a  life 
of  practical  righteousness  were  listened  to  with 
marked  attention.  The  condition  of  schools 
in  this  quarter  was  inquired  into.  At  Easton 
a  good  school  was  established  a  year  ago,  and 
has  been  quite  successful,  more  pupils  offering 
than  Friends  thought  it  advisable  to  take. 

Other  localities  appear  weak  as  regards 
ability  to  place  their  children  in  schools  un- 
der the  care  of  Friends.  A  First-day  school, 
of  some  30  children,  is  held  at  Easton,  and 
much  interest  manifested. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  of 
Friends  on  record  ;  the  minute-book,  which  it 
was  my  privilege  to  examine,  was  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation.  •  The  first  minute  re- 
corded reads  thus : 

"  At  a  man's  meeting  at  Wenlock  Christi- 
80118',  the  24th  day  of  the  1st  mo.,  1676.  It  was 
concluded  by  themeetingthatthe meetinghouse 
at  Betty's  Cove  should  be  finished  as  follow- 
eth,  viz.,  to  Seale  the  Gable-End  and  the  Loft 
with  Clapboard,  and  make  a  partition  betwixt 
the  new  roome  and  the  old,  three  foot  high, 
seiled,  and  with  windows  to  L'ft  up  and  down, 
and  to  be  hung  with  hinges,  according  to  the 


Directions  of  Bryon  Onealy  and  John  Pit 
who  are  appointed  by  the  meeting  to  ha\ 
the  Oversight  of  the  Same,  and  to  be  don 
with  what  Conveniency  may  be." 

In  the  meeting-house  above  referred  tcfl 
George  Fox  preached,  and  tradition  says  tbj 
Miles  River  was  covered  with  the  canoes  cl 
Friends  going  to  the  Betty's  Cove  Meeting. 

These  records  are  full  of  interest,  and  ail 
valued  as  they  should  be  by  those  havin 
possession  of  them.  Inventories  of  estates  ar 
there  recorded,  and  want  of  time  only  pre 
vented  copious  extracts  being  made.  On 
can  well  imagine  how  inspiring  must  hav| 
been  the  situation,  in  distant  time,  whe 
hearts  that  had  suffered  had  found  a  resting 
place  in  this  beautiful  and  fertile  locality 
No  wonder  that  now  any  relic  of  the  past  i 
treasured  up.  A  brush  was  shown,  said  t 
be  the  identical  one  used  by  George  Fox  t 
brush  his  hat,  though  of  size  and  style  suit 
able  to  be  used  on  other  clothing  than  the  hat 

The  hospitality  of  Friends  here  is  truh 
Southern  in  its  character,  and  I  felt  thankfu 
for  this  glimpse  of  it.  Now  that  Slavery  i 
a  thing  of  the  past,  this  section  cannot  fail  td 
increase  in  numbers  and  importance.  Th 
influence  of  the  few  Friends  there  has  beei 
exerted  for- the  benefit  of  the  community,  an 
I  was  glad  to  learn  that  no  intoxicatinj 
drinks  could  be  sold  in  several  of  their  elec 
tion  districts,  and  in  consequence  their  jai 
had  been  for  months  without  an  inmate. 

May  they  continue  in  good  works,  remem 
bering  to  keep  near  to  the  Author  of  all  good 
who  will  continue  to  bless  them,  and  throug] 
them  their  favored  locality !        L.  H.  H. 

On  the  22d  of  last  month  Pickering  Monthly 
Meeting  was  held  at  Uxbridge,  Canada. 

The  meeting  was  about  the  usual  size,  al^ 
though  but  few  of  those  to  whom  we  hav* 
long  been  wont  to  look  as  the  fathers  ano 
mothers  of  the  Church  are  left  to  meet  to 
gether,  or  have  strength  remaining  to  do  sol 
While  gathering  and  sitting  in  quiet  a  prec 
ious  feeling  of  solemnity  seemed  to  cover  th« 
meeting.  R.  W.  and  some  others  were  exert! 
ciped  in  the  ministry,  and  that  which  wan 
handed  forth  appeared  to  be  food  meet  foi 
the  assembly.  It  was  a  favored  meeting 
owned,  we  trust,  by  the  great  Head. 

Farmington  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held 
at  Hamburg,  near  Buffalo,  on  the  3d,  4th  anc 
5th  of  the  present  month.  It  was  mucli 
snjaller  than  usual,  owing  mainly,  no  doubt, 
to  the  circumstance  of  there  being  sickness 
amongst  Friends  in  several  different  localities 
also  the  death  of  Henry  Zavitts,  a  middle 
aged  man  and  exemplary  Friend,  of  Yar 
mouth,  Ontario. 

Eleanor  Bowerman,  a  minister  of  Wes- 
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'^Lake  Monthly  Meeting,  accompanied  by  Al- 
"  mira  Armitage,  of  the  same  place,  expects  to 
attend  the  opening  of  the  new  Yearly  Meet- 
ing in  the  West. 


An  account  of  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting, 
as  published  in  the  Bucks  County  Intelli- 
gencer, has  been  sent  us,  from  which  we  ex- 
tract the  following : 

B UCKS  QUAR TERL Y  MEETING. 

Uo(  A  delightfully  cool  and  pleasant  day  and 
M(  excellent  roads  contributed  to  make  the  at- 
tendance at  Friends'  Quarterly  Meeting  at 
!%Falls,  on  the  26th  instant,  rather  fuller  than 
'ty  usual.  The  female  members  were  in  the  ma- 
jority, and  quite  a  number  of  them  were 
1 t(  obliged  to  find  seats  during  the  first  meeting 
xJ<on  the  men's  side  of  the  house.  Although 
mHhe  temptation  was  strong  to  linger  in  con- 
versation under  the  fine  oaks  that  surround 
rutythe  house,  the  meeting  gathered  quite  punc- 
tually at  ten  o'clock. 

1 11  The  silence  was  first  broken  by  A.  J.,  who 
^  spoke  plainly  and  clearly  upon  the  practical 
^  duties  of  a  Christian  life.  He  was  followed 
^  by  S.  A.,  of  Burlington  county.  Then  W.  L. 
m  'called  attention  t^  the  need  of  liberal  and 
^llcatholic  principles  in  our  religious  action — 
N  the  tolerance  of  different  opinions  on  the  part 
Jai  'of  others,  but  the  grouping  of  all  together  on 
one  broad  Christian  platform.  E.  Plummer 
m  urged  strongly  the  cultivation  of  spiritual 
faith,  which  would  enable  us  to  perform  the 
Jgllwork  of  our  lives  in  a  correct  and  righteous 
way.  E.  Paxson  warned  the  meeting  against 
too  much  devotion  to  money-making  and 
Mjiworldly  prosperity.  She  had  been  sorry  to 
see,  on  her  way  to  meeting,  so  much  attention 
al  given  to  the  growing  of  tobacco,  which  is 
^  useless  if  not  directly  injurious  to  the  human 
w  (race.  A  prayer  was  offered  by  M.  C,  of  Phil- 
tto  adelphia.  S.  P.,  of  Bristol,  before  the  shut- 
outers  were  closed,  appealed  to  the  younger  peo- 
rec  pie  to  be  punctual  to  the  hour  of  attending 
til  the  meeting.  She  also  invited  the  younger 
ser  members  to  remain  and  participate  in  the 
^business  meeting,  instead  of  collecting  in 
;fa  groups  outside  and  disturbing  its  delibera- 
[ing  tions  by  their  conversation. 

After  an  interval  of  a  few  minutes  the 
leli  business  meeting  was  opened.  On  calling  the 
d  representatives  of  Men's  Meeting,  it  was 
loci  found  that  all  were  present  except  two.  In 
H  response  to  the  first  query,  as  to  the  attend - 
es  ance  upon  meetings,  all  the  reports  agreed  in 
itief  stating  that,  while  the  meetings  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week  are  all  attended  and  are 
iaf  generally  satisfactory,  those  held  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  week  and  for  the  transaction  of 
SF#  business  are  greatly  neglected.  Such  has  been 


the  substance  of  the  reports  for  at  least  twenty 
years  past,  and  the  subject  is  one  that  has 
greatly  exercised  the  Quarterly  Meeting.  On 
this  occasion  W.  T.,  of  Byberry,  briefly 
urged  the  duty  resting  upon  Friends  in  rela- 
tion to  attending  meetings — that  it  was  a 
matter  which  could  not  be  neglected  without 
incurring  a  great  responsibility.  S.  S.,  of 
Bristol,  said  that  the  business  meetings  would 
never  receive  general  attention  while  they 
are  conducted  on  the  present  system.  The 
proceedings  are  now  cold  and  formal ;  the 
reports  from  the  subordinate  meetings  are  in 
stereotyped  language  ;  there  is  nothing  in 
them  to  interest  the  active  mind  or  stimulate 
original  thought.  Let  Friends  in  their  col- 
lective capacity  engage  in  works  of  social 
reform  and  elevation ;  let  them  show  that 
they  mean  to  do  something  practical  for  the 
good  of  the  human  race,  and  the  interest  of 
the  younger  people  will  soon  be  awakened. 
Friends  generally  disavow  anything  looking 
toward  making  proselytes,  but  this  will  not 
do  if  the  meetings  are  to  be  sustained.  In 
brief,  the  minds  of  the  members  must  be 
awakened  by  something  which  they  can  un- 
derstand and  appreciate,  and  which  will  in- 
duce them  to  participate  in  the  work  of  the 
bnsine3s  meetings.  W.  L.  rather  deprecated 
the  ideas  advanced  by  S.  S.,  but  still  thought 
that  a  great  deal  might  be  done  to  increase 
the  attendance  at  meetings.  The  fault  does 
not  lie  altogether  with  those  who  do  attend 
and  mould  the  proceedings  of  the  Society. 
P.  E.  said  that  many  members  are  not  aware 
of  the  fact  that  non-attendance  is  a  breach  of 
the  discipline.  If  copies  of  the  discipline 
were  placed  in  every  family  at  the  cost  of  the 
Monthly  Meetings  the  effect  would  be  ben- 
eficial. 

The  answers  to  the  second  query,  as  to  the 
maintenance  of  love  and  unity,  and  the  set- 
tlement of  disputes  among  members,  were 
very  satisfactory.  In  this  respect,  the  influ- 
ence of  Friends'  principles  is  still  strongly  felt. 
T.  P.  and  others  expressed  their  satisfaction 
with  the  favorable  responses  on  this  subject. 
The  query  concerning  the  c«re  of  the  poor 
was  satisfactorily  answered ;  indeed,  it  is  al- 
most superfluous  in  this  community. 

From  the  Women's  Meeting  it  was  announ- 
ced that  the  subject  of  establishing  circular 
meetings  in  this  Quarter  had  claimed  atten- 
tion. This  gave  rise  to  some  discussion  among 
the  men,  although  it  was  not  properly  before 
the  meeting.  The  general  feeling  appeared 
to  be  in  favor  of  the  circular  meetings,  but, 
in  order  to  be  regularly  acted  upon,  a  prop- 
osition must  be  sent  up  through  the  prepara- 
tive and  Monthly  Meetings. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  nominate 
clerks  for  the  meeting,  to  report  three  months 
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hence  at  Middletown.  The  minutes  of  the 
last  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  at  Buckingham, 
were  read ;  no  other  business  appearing,  the 
meeting  adjourned. 

In  the  Women's  Meeting  the  proceedings 
were  of  the  same  character  as  stated  above. 
The  suggestion  of  holding  circular  meetings 
was  discussed  at  some  length,  but  no  definite 
action  was  taken. 


READING  CIRCULAR  MEETING. 

Reading  Circular  Meeting  was  held  on  the 
5th  inst.,  at  2  o'clock  P.M.  There  were  ten 
members  of  the  Committee  present.  No  re- 
commended minister  was  in  attendance.  The 
gathering  was  about  the  usual  size  for  such 
meetings  in  that  place.  The  presence  of  a 
number  of  the  youth  who  belong  to  the  First- 
day  school  was  a  noticeable  and  pleasant 
feature.  Shortly  after  the  meeting  settled, 
one  of  the  Committee  arose  with  the  words, 
"  To  thy  tent,  O  Israel !"  God  is  thy  tent ; 
and  in  a  few  remarks  invited  all  present  to 
seek  after  the  peace  of  God. 

Th's  exercise  was  the  foundation  of  a  more 
extended  communication,  in  which  the  "peace 
that  passeth  understanding,"  and  the  neces- 
sity of  attaining  that  peace  if  we  would  be 
partakers  of  the  heavenly  inheritance,  was 
urged,  and  some  of  the  points  in  which  Friends 
differ  from  other  denominations  in  their  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture  truths  pointed  out. 
The  language  of  Jesus,  "  Except  ye  be  con- 
verted and  become  as  little  children,  ye  can- 
not enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  was 
offered  as  the  terms  upon  which  this  peace  is 
to  be  realized. 

The  innocency  of  the  little  child  must  be 
sought  for ;  if  any  have  lost  that  state,  He 
that  standeth  at  the  door  of  every  heart,  wait- 
ing to  be  admitted,  will,  if  suffered  to  enter, 
bring  back  the  wanderer  and  forgive  the 
transgression  ;  then  the  faith  of  the  little  child 
must  be  our  faith,  and  its  condition  of  help- 
less dependence  must  be  realized  ;  we  must 
come  to  know  that  it  is  only  as  we  cast  all 
our  care  on  Him  that  careth  for  us,  that  we 
can  walk  safely  and  attain  to  any  measure  of 
acceptance. 

All  were  exhorted  to  take  Jesus  Christ  for 
their  pattern — to  follow  Him  in  the  way  of 
obedience,  even  if  it  lead  to  the  cross  ;  that 
only  as  we  turned  from  all  dependence  upon 
the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  an  outward  pro 
fession,  seeking  "  the  life  hid  with  Christ  in 
God,"  and  walking  therein,  are  we  introduced 
into  the  fulness  of  that  peace  that  is  promised 
to  the  children  of  God. 

Another  short  communication  followed. 
After  a  time  of  solemn  quiet  the  meeting 
closed.  .  It  was  felt  to  be  a  satisfactory  occa- 
sion, notwithstanding  the  regret  expressed  on 


account  of  the  absence  of  all  those  who  ar 
looked  up  to  as  the  standard-bearers  of  th 
Society.  R. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  II,  1875. 

Illinois  Yearly  Meeting. — We  believ 
we  have  furnished  all  the  information  neces 
sary  to  enable  Friends  from  a  distance  to  al 
tend  this  Yearly  Meeting.    Several  notice 
have  been  received  in  reference  thereto  fror 
different  persons  in  the  West,  which  we  havi  H 
laid  before  our  readers  as  promptly  as  posJ 
sible,  and  we  hope  that  all  those  who  fee 
drawn  to  be  present  at  its  opening  will  hav 
no  difficulty  in  selecting  the  most  desirabll 
route. 

There  seems  to  be  yet  another  duty  require*! 
of  us,  which,  in  great  candor  and  tenderness! 
we  will  endeavor  to  perform.  This  is  no  oil 
dinary  occasion  that  is  calling  Friends  froD| 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  several  Yearl  j 
Meetings  together.  The  union  of  scattereil 
meetings  into  one  representative  body  that  il 
henceforth  to  be  a  rallying  point  for  the  iscl 
lated  ones  all  over  the  vast  West,  who,  fronl 
various  causes,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  disl 
tance,  seldom  or  never  meet  in  a  Yearl! 
Meeting  capacity,  marks  an  epoch  in  the  hisi 
tory  of  our  religious  Society. 

Believing  it  to  be  a  right  movement  in  thl 
right  time,  our  great  desire  is,  that  those  wh  I 
have  banded  together  to  establish  the  Yearl  1 
Meeting  may  be  left  free  to  carry  out  theil 
own  views  in  its  organization  and  in  adopting 
the  rules  of  Discipline  by  which  its  future  i 
to  be  regulated,  that  Friends  who  may  gJ 
among  them  may  be  careful  as  to  how  faJ 
they  press  either  their  own  views  or  the  pre 
cedents   established   by   other  meetings  c 
similar  character. 

These  Western  Friends  know  their  own  re 
ligious  wants,  and  understand  the  peopl 
among  whom  they  have  chosen  their  lo 
much  better  than  we  of  the  older  settled  poi 
tions  of  our  common  country,  and,  whil 
doubtlesa  they  will  be  grateful  for  the  interes 
manifested  in  their  undertaking,  they  mus 
feel  that  it  is  their  concern  and  to  them 
selves  belongs  the  ordering,  which  must  b  i 
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ir'  adapted  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  those  who 
make  up  the  body.  That  in  the  vast  section 
of  which  it  is  to  be  a  religious  center,  there 
are  wants  that  can  hardly  ever  affect  our 
longer-established  and  somewhat  crystallized 
usages,  must  be  apparent  to  every  thoughtful 
observer. 

We  contemplate  with  feelings  of  deep  so 
iicitude  the  responsibilities  this  action  of 
theirs  involves,  and  most  earnestly  crave  for 
ice)  them  in  their  deliberations  the  presence  of 
the  Great  Master  of  Assemblies,  in  whose 
avlholy  keeping  we  may  safely  confide  every 
posieffort  that  has  for  its  end  the  advancement  of 
the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness. 

Never,  perhaps  since  the  organization  of 
Mlthe  Society  of  Friends  has  a  Yearly  Meeting 
been  set  up  under  such  outwardly  favoring 
ireclcircum stances  and  with  such  prospects  of  sue 
•688 cess;  this  being  the  case,  the  responsibility 
or  becomes  of  the  gravest  character.  It  is  well 
ro&lo  took  the  question  full  in  the  face,  and  be 
^prepared  to  accept  the  duties  it  involves, 
sret  The  various  bodies  into  which  the  religious 
it  is  world  is  divided,  recognizing  the  importance 
'so  of  this  great  field  of  Christian  labor,  are 
m straining  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability  to 
Scarry  the  seeds  of  each  distinctive  creed  upon 
wljthe  waves  of  emigration.  We  know  that  in 
his  proportion  to  the  fervor  and  energy  of  those 
who  lead  these  movements  has  been  the  suc- 
cess attained. 

^  The  wildest  and  most  fanatical  schemes 
aiijand  beliefs  have  not  failed  to  take  hold  of 
iieii and  affect  the  people  ;  in  this  excitement  of 
itinjthe  hour,  the  emotional  and  imaginative  na- 
reiitures,  even  of  those  who  claim  a  part  in  the 
f  g(  faith  we  profess,  have  carried  many  beyond 
ffaithe  point  at  which  reason  and  a  clear  appre- 
pre  ciation  of  our  individual  obligations  to  the 
so  Supreme  Being,  and  towards  one  another, 
would  lead.  The  query  arises,  What  are 
are  Friends  of  Illinois  and  the  adjacent  States, 
;opli  who  compose  this  meeting,  prepared  to  hold 
loi  forth  as  the  basis  of  their  union  and  the  solid 
pop  front  upon  which  to  "set  up  their  banners?" 
rbl  The  world  has  passed  the  boundary  at 
eresl  which  it  was  willing  to  accept  dogma  simply 
niusl  on  faith  ;  it  now  asks  for  demonstration.  Per- 
heflhaps  it  is  too  exacting,  yet  it  will  know  a  rea- 
son for  the  hope  that  is  cherished,  and  it  be- 


hooves every  denomination  that  claims  to 
have  the  highest  interests  of  the  race  in  its 
keeping,  to  be  outspoken  and  fearless  in  the 
declaration  of  its  principles. 

For  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  path  is  a 
plain  one.  With  doctrines  so  simple  that  the 
most  unlettered  may  understand  and  main- 
tain them,  yet  with  an  absence  of  ritual  and 
outward  ordinances  that  needs  to  be  fully  and 
faithfully  accounted  for  to  the  great  body  of 
Christain  professors,  who  are  for  the  most 
part  entirely  ignorant  of  the  grounds  of  dissent, 
having  no  hierarchy  to  maintain,  and  no  con- 
fession of  faith  to  call  men  to  but  love  ;  love 
to  God  and  to  all  the  families  of  men  with- 
out distinction  of  race  or  color ;  and  simple 
obedience  to  the  Divine  will  as  made  known 
to  each  rational  being  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which,  as  the  blessed  Jesus  declared,  will* 
and  does  lead  into  all  truth.  These  are  the 
underlying  principles  that  everywhere  must 
be  proclaimed,  if  it  would  stand  acquitted 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  world,  and  accom- 
plish the  mission  which,  in  the  Divine  order- 
ing, has  been  entrusted  to  its  hands. 


Erratum. — On  page  424,  No.  27  of  this 
volume,  first  column,  ninth  line  from  top,  for 


gem, 


read 


germ. 


DIED. 

BONSALL. — Suddenly,  on  the  28th  proximo,  Han- 
nah E.  Bonsall,  in  her  44th  year ;  a  member  of 
Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting  (Race  street). 

GARRETT.— On  the  31st  of  Eighth  month,  1875, 
Enos  Garrett,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Goshen  Monthly  Meeting. 

HIBBERD.— In  Willistown,  on  the  29th  of  Eighth 
month,  1875,  Enos  Hibberd,  in  the  76th  year  of  hia 
age  ;  a  member  of  Goshen  Monthly  Meeting. 

HILL  BORN. — In  Uxbridge,  Ontario,  on  the  14th 
of  Eighth  month,  1875,  of  paralysis,  Hannah  Hill- 
born,  in  the  84th  year  of  her  age  ;  an  elder  of  Pick- 
ering Monthly  Meeting. 

This  aged  mother  continued  to  attend  meeting 
until  within  one  week  of  her  decease,  and  was  fin- 
ally gathered,  with  but  little  suffering,  into  the  fold 
of  eternal  rest.  She  was  daughter  of  Moses  Ham- 
bleton,  who,  in  the  year  1808,  removed  with  his 
family  from  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  into  Canada.  In 
1811  she  was  united  in  marriage  with  the  late 
Stephen  Hillborn,  when  they  settled  upon  a  piece  of 
land  where  they  continued  to  reside  the  remainder 
of  their  long  and  useful  lives,  dwelling  together  in 
united  affection  for  nearly  sixty-four  years. 

THOMAS. — At  his  residence,  in  Chester  county, 
Pa. ,  on  the  11th  of  Seventh  month,  1875,  Charles 
Thomas,  in  the  8 1st  year  of  his  age ;  a  valued  mem- 
ber and  elder  of  Valley  Meeting. 
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This  dear  Friend  had  been  blind  for  several  years, 
and  very  infirm  for  the  past  year,  but  continued 
faithful  in  the  attendance  of  his  meeting  almost  to 
the  last.  He  was  attacked  with  paralysis  one  week 
before  his  death,  and  passed  quietly  and  sweetly 
away,  and,  we  trust,  is  gathered  as  a  shock  of  corn 
fully  ripe. 

WALKER. — In  Chester  county,  Pa.,  on  the  30th 
of  Seventh  month,  Thos.  R.  Walker,  in  his  59th 
year;  a  valued  member  and  elder  of  Valley  Partic- 
ular Meeting. 

This  much  esteemed  Friend  had  been  a  great  suf- 
ferer for  ten  years,  and  although  we  feel  a  void  has 
been  made  not  easily  filled,  we  have  the  evidence 
that  his  purified  spirit  is  at  rest. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FEOM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
No.  64. 

(Continued  from  page  444.) 

THE  PAPAL  PALACE. 

None  but  those  of  some  artistic  culture 
and  attainments  can  speak  fittingly  of  the 
enormous  wealth  of  art  treasures  garnered  in 
Rome.  The  long  story  of  man's  sufferings, 
toils,  conflicts,  joys,  aspirations  and  triumphs 
has  been  chiseled  in  enduring  marbles,  which 
are  as  eloquent  to-day  as  two  thousand  years 
ago,  when  they  came  in  semi-transparent 
purity  from  the  hand  of  the  sculptor.  We 
have  spent  several  days  in  exploring  the  won- 
drous galleries  of  the  Vatican  (the  Papal 
Palace),  which  is  said  not  only  to  surpass  any 
other  collection  in  its  array  of  sculptures,  but 
all  other  collections  put  together.  Here  are 
also  the  highest  triumphs  of  painting ;  the 
works  of  Raphael  and  Michael  ADgelo — 
though  the  number  of  pictures  is  not  great, 
only  about  fifty,  exclusive  of  the  famous 
frescoes ;  while  the  long,  long  array  of  sculp- 
tures seems  absolutely  endless.  The  painful 
sense  of  utter  physical  and  intellectual  insuf- 
ficiency oppresses  the  wanderer,  and  the  mind, 
long  before  one  reaches  the  door  of  exit  from 
the  galleries,  loses  all  power  of  appreciation, 
the  remembrance  afterward  being  like  that  of 
a  confused  dream.  But  we  go  again  and  again, 
learning  at  each  visit  what  to  pass  by  un- 
noticed, and  impressions  gradually  deepen  to 
something  like  satisfactory  permanence. 

There  is  not  the  slighest  pretension  to  arch- 
itectural beauty  in  the  exterior  of  the  vast 
Vatican.  It  is  an  immense  pile  of  buildings, 
irregular  in  its  plan,  and  composed  of  parts 
constructed  at  different  times  without  much 
regard  to  the  general  harmony,  till,  as  one 
authority  states,  there  are  11,000  rooms  in  this 
endless  maze.  Hilliard  sets  down  the  num- 
ber of  apartments  at  from  four  to  five  thou- 
sand— a  much  more  credible  estimate. 

Another  surprising  story  is,  that  the  Vat- 
ican with  its  gardens  and  St.  Peter's  occupy 
as  much  space  as  the  city  of  Turin.    This,  if 


an  exaggeration,  might  very  readily  be  dig; 
proved,  so  perhaps  it  is  reasonable  to  accep 
the  statement. 

Our  first  visit  to  the  Vatican  was  devote 
to  the  frescoes  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  and  t 
the  wonderful  mural  paintings  of  the  apart 
ments,  called  the  Stanze  of  Raphael.  W 
enter  through  the  semi-circular  colonnade 
on  the  left  of  St.  Peters,  provided  with  a  pei 
mit,  and  are  admitted  by  the  armed  guarc 
who  keep  watch  and  ward,  into  the  hall.  W 
are  in  a  long,  lofty  entrance-chamber,  an 
are  waved  forward  by  the  officials.    On  w 
go,  and  then  up,  and  up,  and  up,  with  variou 
turnings,  till  we  reach  a  rather  inconspicuou 
door,  on  which  the  name  of  Sistine  Chapel  i 
inscribed,  and  here  ring  for  admission,  entei 
and  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  mighty  creaj 
tions  of  Michael  Angelo.    The  hall  is  146  I 
feet  long  and  50J  wide,  and  the  lofty  ceilinj  | 
and  walls  are  all  occupied  with  the  stupendlj 
ous  frescoes  which  have  so  long  been  the  wonjl 
der  of  the  world.    Of  course,  the  attention  i 
first  given  to  the  vast  altarpiece  which  cover  I 
one  end  of  the  chapel.    It  is  sixty  feet  hig| 
and  thirty  broad,  and  represents  the  terriblj 
scene  of  the  final  judgment  of  mankind. 

One  turns  away  from  such  material  reprel 
sentations  of  Divine  wrath,  feeling  more  thai  I 
ever  the  wisdom  of  the  Lawgiver  of  Israeli 
in  prohibiting  His  people  from  limiting  theil 
spiritual  conceptions  of  the  Divine  majesty  b;l 
any  sculptured  or  pictured  semblances.  Thl 
artist  has  been  inspired  only  by  the  letter 
which  killeth,  and  has  not  soared  to  the  spiri 
that  maketh  alive.  As  a  study  of  the  huma] 
figure  in  every  possible  attitude  and  expressiv 
of  every  emotion,  it  is  said  by  competent  critic 
that  nothing  in  pictorial  art  approaches  thi 
tremendous  fresco,  which  occupied  eight  year 
of  the  old  age  of  Michael  Angelo,  being  com 
pleted  in  1541,  during  the  Pontificate  of  Pan 
III.    The  decoration  of  the  ceiling  of  th 
chapel  is  also  the  work  of  the  same  grea 
master,  and  is  far  more  satisfactory  as  an  ex 
pression  of  the  genius  of  the  painter  than  i 
the  altarpiece.    The  whole  story  of  the  crea 
tion,  the  fall  and  the  deluge,  as  given  in  th 
Book  of  Genesis,  is  grandly  told  in  a  serie 
of  nine  pictures,  beginning  with  the  sepau 
ation  of  light  from  darkness,  and  endiD) 
with  the  intoxication  of  Noah. 

From  the  Sistine  Chapel  we  pass  onwarr 
into  the  series  of  apartments  in  which  th 
genius  of  Raphael  has  found  its  expressio: 
in  frescoes  of  such  delicate  grace  and  wondei 
ful  power,  as  to  have  been  at  once  the  deligh 
and  the  amazement  of  the  world.  Again,  am 
again  I  found  my  way  to  these  magic  rooms 
of  which  the  interest  is  quite  inexhaustible 
We  read  the  legends  of  the  church  in  th 
universal  language  of  pictorial  delineatior 
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and  these  are  supplemented  by  illustrations 
of  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  Grecian. 
Here  stand  Homer,  Virgil  and  Dante  in  high 
converse,  and  Sappho  is  addressing  her  poetic 
strains  to  Corinna  Petrach  and  Anacreon. 
On  the  other  hand  is  "  The  School  of  Athens," 
with  fifty-two  ideal  figures  of  the  sages  and 
teachers  of  Greece. 

To  wander  through  these  halls  is  like  read- 
ing, one  after  another,  noble  poems,  now 
W<  grand  and  heroic  ;  now  sad  and  tender  ;  now 
mystical — always  most  beautiful. 
It  is  quite  a  long  distance  from  this  en- 
tenanted  land  to  the  gallery  of  pictures,  a 
'^series  of  apartments  at  the  very  top  of  the 
Vatican,  where,  among  other  precious  works, 
are  the  "  Transfiguration,"  by  Raphael,  and 
the  "  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,"  by  Domen- 
46ilichino,  considered  the  greatest  pictures  ever 
painted.    The  "  Transfiguration  "  was  unfin- 
ished, when  the  artist  died  suddenly,  at  the 
fonjearly  age  of  thirty -seven,  and  it  was  suspended 
isiover  his  couch,  where  he  lay  in  state,  and 
vers  afterwards  preceded  his  body  at  the  funeral, 
gh  while  the  last  traces  of  the  master's  hand 
ibl^were  yet  wet  upon  the  canvas.    The  graceful 
lines  of  Rogers  in  his  "  Italy,"  which  com- 
prejmemorate  this  incident,  are  often  quoted  : 

"  And  when  all  beheld 
lim  where  he  lay — how  changed  from  yesterday ! 
heiliini  in  that  hour  cut  off,  and  at  his  head 

3is  last  great  work  ;  when  entering  in,  they  looked 
Thlj^ow  on  the  dead,  then  on  that  masterpiece  ; 
tfow  on  his  face,  lifeless  and  colorless, 
.Then  on  those  forms  divine  that  lived  and  breathed, 
P""lnd  would  live  on  for  ages — all  were  moved, 
maiind  sighs  burst  forth,  and  loudest  lamentations ." 


itic  The  scene  delineated  is  that  described  in 
this  Mark  ix — the  Transfiguration,  occupying  the 
ewjipper  portion  of  the  canvas,  while  the  demo- 
riac  boy  with  his  father,  in  the  presence  of 
he  perplexed  disciples,  is  seen  below.  Says 
tU3roethe :  "Beneath  is  Suffering  craving  for 
[Aid;  above  is  Power  and  helpful  Grace. 
3oth  refer  to  one  another,  both  work  in  one 
jjtnother." 

We  sat  long  in  front  of  the  great  picture, 
thttnd  as  it  is  so  arranged  as  to  catch  the  best 
eriei)ossible  light,  we  were  able  to  appreciate  its 
>rofound  and  heart-moving  significance, 
vhich  has  so  often  been  explained — spiritual 
ight,  life  and  hope  above,  with  mournful 
^(helplessness,  suffering,  degradation  and  un- 
availing pity  below. 

88j0j  Just  opposite  is  the  "  Communion  of  St.  Je- 
ome."  After  looking  at  these  great  pictures, 
nehas  but  little  del  ight  in  examining  the  other 

0  rOrks  beyond.  There  are  martyrdoms,  mira- 
les,  ecstacies,  holy  families,  madonnas,  and 
aintly  legends  pictured  by  great  masters, 

1  ut  the  custodian  strikes  his  key  ominously 
|  gainst  the  door  in  warning  that  we  must  now 


depart  and  give  him  a  chance  to  dine,  and 
away  we  go  to  the  outer  world  of  the  present 
and  the  real. 

Descending  the  long,  long  stairs,  we  reach 
again  the  hall  of  entrance,  whence  we  may 
now  visit  the  manufactory  of  mosaics  in  the 
Vatican,  where  the  great  paintings  which  we 
have  been  examining  have  been  copied  by 
this  enduring  process.  It  is  a  wonderful  art, 
and  we  spent  an  hour  watching  the  careful 
artistic  work  by  means  of  which  a  painting 
is  transformed  to  stone,  and  made  well  nigh 
as  permanent  as  the  sculptured  marble. 

The  workmen  were  engaged  in  building  up 
a  series  of  portraits  of  the  popes,  which  are 
destined  for  France,  I  think,  and,  as  they  are 
meant  to  look  down  from  a  considerable  ele- 
vation upon  the  world,  the  work  upon  them 
is  coarse  though  effective.  Some  of  the 
pieces  of  enamel  used  are  half  an  inch  square, 
and  they  are  ground  and  fitted  together  with 
the  nicest  care.  Great  knowledge  of  art,  we 
are  told,  is  required  for  the  performance  of 
this  work,  and  the  number  of  enamels  pre- 
pared amounts  to  many  thousands. 

The  process  is  painfully  tedious,  from 
twelve  to  twenty  years  being  required  for  the 
completion  of  a  large  picture,  but  the  work 
is  amazingly  beautiful  and  perfect,  requiring 
the  very  best  of  eyes  to  distinguish  the  mo- 
saic from  the  finest  painting.  Nearly  all  the 
great  pictures  which  adorn  St.  Peter's  are 
mosaics. 

The  Galleries  of  Sculptures,  which  are  en- 
tered from  the  rear  of  St.  Peter's,  are  so  vast 
that  we  must  make  many  visits  before  feeling 
that  we  have  even  seen  them.  There  is  a 
sense  of  real  satisfaction  in  seeing  this  vast 
array  of  marbles  of  every  age  so  worthily 
placed.  Here  are  long  avenues,  wide  spaces, 
and  abundant  light  for  the  marvelous  crea- 
tions of  the  sculptor;  and,  were  it  not  for  the 
chilling  cold  of  the  marble  floors,  I  should 
wish  to  linger  for  hours  in  the  society  of  he- 
roes and  gods,  and  of  those  myriads  of  grace- 
ful creatures  in  which  the  sculptor  of  the  an- 
tique days  embodied  ideas  which  seemed  to 
soar  above  the  human  estate,  and  yet  could 
hardly  claim  equality  with  the  highest  im- 
mortals who  dwelt  upon  Olympus. 

The  great  collection  gives  an  idea  of  what 
must  have  been  the  extent  of  the  treasures  of 
sculpture  which  were  accumulated  in  Rome 
during  the  days  of  her  power  and  splendor. 
The  wealth  of  all  the  world  flowed  into  the 
central  city,  and  thither  talent  of  all  kinds 
must  have  been  attracted,  for  here  was  to  be 
found  its  richest  rewards. 

The  ideal  sculptures  all  seem  to  be  Greek, 
but  I  am  much  interested  in  the  portrait- 
busts  of  eminent  Romans,  which  preserve  for 
us  the  strong,  rugged  faces  of  the  conquerors 
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of  the  world.  The  long  array  of  the  emper- 
ors, some  so  good  as  to  have  been  esteemed 
the  delight  of  the  human  race,  some  so  evil 
that  their  names  have  been  synonymous  with 
oruelty  and  profligacy,  are  here  enthroned  in 
marble,  bearing  silent  but  eloquent  witness 
to  the  past.  Here,  too,  are  the  Scipios,  the 
Oiceros,  the  Brutuses  ;md  the  Catos,  with  the 
heroes  and  sages  of  Greece. 

Here  reclines  a  colossal  river  god,  who  is 
denominated  the  Nile,  accounted  one  of  the 
grandest  figures  in  the  Vatican.  He  reclines, 
genial  and  benignant,  on  a  human-headed 
sphynx,  with  a  horn  of  plenty  overflowing 
with  the  good  gifts  of  the  earth,  standing 
beside  him.  Sixteen  diminutive  baby  forms 
play  around  and  over  him,  clambering  up 
his  giant  limbs,  sitting  on  his  shoulder,  and 
toying  with  his  vine-crowned  locks.  These 
joyous  little  creatures  are  supposed  to  be  alle- 
gorical allusions  to  the  sixteen  cubits  at  which 
the  rise  of  the  river  begins  to  irrigate  the 
land. 

On  the  base  are  symbolical  representations 
of  the  river,  the  Nile  boats,  the  ibis,  the  stork, 
the  hippopotamus,  the  ichneumon,  ox,  lotus 
in  flower,  and  crocodile.  I  was  the  more  in- 
terested in  this  river  god  and  his  beneficent 
surroundings  from  having  so  lately  spent 
oight  weeks  upon  his  waters,  and  having  en- 
joyed the  calmness,  beauty  and  richness 
which  were  so  greatly  admired  in  the  long 
-ago. 

The  wonderful  group  of  Laocoon  and  his 
sons,  denominated  by  Michael  Angelo,  at  the 
time  of  its  discovery,  "11  portento  dell'  arte" 
(the  miracle  of  art),  is  one  of  those  excep- 
tional instances  in  which  sculpture  expresses 
at  once  violent  action  and  the  extremity  of 
physical  suffering. 

The  thrill  of  pity  and  of  horror  which 
every  observer  acknowledges  who  looks  upon 
this  group,  attests  the  success  of  the  daring 
artist,  who  could  not  have  had  the  aid  of  any 
model  in  representing  the  convulsive  agony 
and  terror  of  his  figures,  but  must  have  relied 
upon  his  perfect  knowledge  of  human  anat- 
omy and  a  vivid  and  powerful  imagination. 

In  wonderful  contrast  to  the  terrific  Laeoon 
is  the  soft  and  delicate  beauty  of  the  Belve- 
dere Antinous — beauty  in  repose,  and  with  a 
tinge  of  melancholy. 

The  Apollo  is  perhaps  quite  as  perfect  and 
harmonious  in  form,  but  is  instinct  with  life. 

But  I  pass  from  these  beautiful  ideal  works 
to  gaze  long  upon  the  portrait  statues  which 
recall  to  us  the  heroic  age  of  Greece.  The 
marble  that  is  believed  to  be  a  likeness  of 
Demosthenes  is  accounted  one  of  the  noblest 
works  of  antiquity — easy  and  dignified  in  at- 
titude ;  the  head  noble  and  intellectual,  and 
with  a  serene  majesty  of  expression  which 


satisfies  one's  conceptions  of  the  patriot,  state 
man  and  orator.  Here  is  Sophocles,  beautifi] 
majestic  and  noble,  as  a  true  poet  should  b<| 
and  here  is  Socrates,  ugly  as  a  satyr,  to  illu 
trate  the  great  truth,  that  a  virtuous,  dec 
cated  life,  the  noblest  teachings  and  a  herol 
death  do  not  necessarily  imply  any  fine  phy 
ical  gifts. 

Among  the  most  admired  antiques  of  tl 
Vatican  is  the  fragment  of  a  colossal  statu 
called  the  Torso  Belvedere,  found  in  tl 
baths  of  Caracalla ;  the  work,  according  to 
Greek  inscription  on  the  base,  of  Apolloniu 
son  of  Nestor  of  Athens.  It  is  only  a  hea 
less  trunk,  and  it  requires  the  studious  eye 
the  sculptor  to  fully  appreciate  its  characte 
expressive  of  giant  strength,  refinement  ar 
gentleness.  It  is  related  that  Michael  A 
gelo  declared  that  he  owed  to  this  torso  h 
power  of  representing  the  human  form,  ai 
that  in  his  blind  old  age,  he  used  to  be  lei 
up  to  it,  that  he  might  pass  his  hands  over  i 
and  still  enjoy,  through  touch,  the  grandei 
of  its  lines.    It  was  probably  a  Hercules. 

The  Hall  of  Animals  has  been  called 
motionless  menagerie  in  marble,  porphyry  < 
basalt.    Here  are  horses,  dogs,  centaurs,  cro 
odiles,  wild  boars,  J|ons,  bulls  and  serpents  | 
but  the  ancients  did  not  carry  their  study  . 
the  lower  forms  of  animal  existence  to  mc 
perfection  as  they  show  in  their  delineation 
of  the  human  body  ;  yet  the  animals  see 
all  full  of  life,  and  the  general  character  1 
each  type  is  well  given.    But  the  display  I 
practicably  inexhaustible,  and  we  may  vis  j 
the  galleries  day  after  day,  and  week  aft  J 
week,  finding  always  abundant  materials  f  f 
study  and  for  thought.  Every  mythic  legen 
every  heroic  story  of  the  long  ago  is  recall* 
to  memory ;  and  where  knowledge  fails,  as 
often  must,  imagination  builds  a  theoret 
scene  for  these  mysterious  marbles.  Theartij 
sketches  and  muses  and  dreams,  forgettk 
sometimes  his  work  in  admiration  of  the  ij 
spiring  model ;  and  here  the  poet  may  fin, 
visions  enough  on  which  to  employ  his  mag;| 
numbers.    We  must  thank  the  long  line 
papal  princes  whose  artistic  taste  and  libe 
ality  provided  this  vast  and  varied  collectio: 
and  hope  that  no  future  barbarian  conquere 
may  again  overthrow  these  glorious  marbL 
which  once  were  buried  with  the  humble 
palaces  and  temples  of  imperial  Rome,  ar 
have  been  disinterred  to  amaze  and  deligl 
the  world  as  of  old. 

One  of  the  noblest  halls  of  the  Vatican, 
splendid  architectural  proportions  and  embe 
lishments,  adorned  with  frescoes,  busts,  statu* 
and  columns,  is  devoted  to  the  library,  tl 
oldest  and  most  celebrated  in  Europe.  Tl 
books  and  manuscripts  are  shut  up  in  ca 
inets,  so  that  one  has  not  the  satisfaction  < 
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even  seeing  the  exterior  of  the  choice  vol- 
umes. The  collection  of  manuscripts  is  said 
to  amount  to  more  than  25,000  ;  but  they  are 
not  open  to  examination,  I  believe. 

It  would  be  most  interesting  to  visit  the 
aged  Pontiff,  Pius  IX,  whose  home  is  in  this 
maze  of  palaces.    But  the  injudicious  disre- 
gard to  his  feelings  and  to  the  etiquette  of  his 
jjj  court,  on  the  part  of  some  English  speaking 
^travelers,  has  made  it  a  matter  of  some  diffi- 
culty to  obtain  a  presentation,  and  we  do  not 
deem  it  worth  while  to  make  the  effort.  The 
Catholic  world  looks  for  his  death,  as  he  has 
lived  much  beyond  the  usual  term  of  human 
e"|  life;  but  we  hear  that  his  health  is  good  and 
his  spirit  calm  and  serene,  so  that  aspirants 
to  the  papal  crown  may  have  years  yet  to 
wait  ere  their  claims  are  decided. 

Lonely  indeed  must  be  the  life  of  the  aged 
priest  who  enjoys  the  honor  of  giving  law  to 
the  Romish  church.  He  has,  of  course,  no 
family  ties,  and  is  obliged,  in  consequence  of 
his  exalted  position,  to  take  all  his  meals 
alone.  Since  the  political  changes  in  Rome, 
he  no  longer  appears  in  public  as  formerly, 
confining  himself  almost  entirely  to  his  apart- 
ments in  the  Vatican,  whence  he  publishes 
his  decrees  and  admonitions,  which  reach 
every  part  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  Palazzo  de  Santa  Uffizio  (the  Inquisi- 
tion) is  just  at  hand,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
court  whose  office  it  was  to  inquire  into  cases 
of  hereby  and  punish  offences  against  the 
church,  existed  here  long  after  it  was  sup- 
pressed in  other  countries,  though  its  char- 
acter was  greatly  modified.  The  tribunal  of 
the  Inquisition  was  formally  abolished  by  the 
Roman  Assembly  in  February,  1849,  but  was 
re  established  by  Pius  IX  in  the  following 
June.  In  1870,  when  the  army  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  enter*  d  the  city,  the  doors  of  the 
dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  were  opened,  and 
all  the  victims  of  priestly  authority  were 
liberated. 

We  have  not  visited  the  edifice,  but  it  is 
said  that  it  has  many  terrible  dungeons  and 
cells  in  which  the  prisoner  is  unable  to  stand 
upright,  having  their  vaulted  ceilings  lined 
with  reeds,  to  deaden  sound. 

When  the  people  rushed  into  the  Inquisi- 
tion at  the  revolution,  a  quantity  of  human 
bones  were  found  in  these  vaults,  which  ex- 
cited the  greatest  indignation. 

It  is  now  hoped  and  believed  that  the  days 
of  religious  tyranny  are  quite  over  ;  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  various  Protestant  denom- 
inations of  England  and  America  are  en- 
deavoring to  find  a  footing  among  the  friendly 
and  docile  Italians,  many  of  whom  have  no 
;reat  love  for  the  ancient  church  which  has 


lb 


i  so  long  ruled  in  Rome.  Many  schools  have 
%een  already  established  by  some  of  our  ener- 


getic and  enthusiastic  countrymen,  and  hun- 
dreds of  the  little  children  from  the  streets- 
are  now  being  educated  and  trained  for  use- 
fulness. These  efforts  of  others  have  stimu- 
lated similar  movements  for  the  instruction? 
and  care  of  the  neglected  little  ones  on  the 
part  of  the  Catholics,  food,  clothing  and  em- 
ployment being  provided.  "  Iron  sharpeneth 
iron."  S.  R. 

Fourth  month  25th,  1875. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
"THE  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY  OF  QUAKERISM."" 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  present  on 
the  occasion  of  a  picnic  on  the  25th  of  last 
month,  held  at  Harmony  Grove,  Chester 
county,  Pa.,  the  residence  of  Everard  and 
Mary  Jackson  Conard,  commemorative  of 
the  settlement  at  that  place,  150  years  before,, 
of  Isaac  and  Ann  Jackson,  who  emigrated  to- 
this  country  from  the  neighborhood  of  Bal- 
litore,  Ireland,  in  1725.  A  printed  memoir 
of  them  states  that  they  had  the  subject  of 
their  emigration  "  under  weighty  consider- 
ation for  several  years,  and  they  at  length 
informed  their  friends  of  it.  While  they 
were  under  exercise  and  concern  of  mind  and 
desirous  that  best  wisdom  might  direct,  Isaac- 
had  a  dream,  or  vision,  to  this  import :  thaty 
having  landed  in  America,  he  traveled  a  con- 
siderable distance  back  into  the  country  till? 
he  came  to  a  valley  between  two  hills. 
Through  this  valley  ran  a  pretty  stream  of 
water.  The  prospect  and  situation  of  the 
place  seemed  pleasant,  and  in  his  dream  he 
thought  his  family  must  settle  there,  though 
a  wilderness  unimproved." 

Their  eldest  daughter  had  married  and 
settled  in  Pennsylvania,  and  on  arriving  at 
the  house  of  his  son-in  law,  near  Avondale, 
Chester  county,  Isaac  Jackson  related  his- 
dream,  and  "  was  informed  of  such  a  place 
near.  He  soon  went  to  see  it,  which,  to  his 
admiration,  so  resembled  what  he  had  a  fore- 
sight of,  that  it  was  a  cause  of  joy  and  humble 
thankfulness."  His  posterity  still  hold  the  old 
family-seat,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Harmony  Grove." 

The  object  of  this  communication  is  not  to 
relate  the  interesting  incidents  connected  with 
the  gathering  of  the  descendants  of  this 
ancient  patriarch  (the  number  of  persons 
present  was  believed  to  be  over  1,000),  a  re- 
port of  which,  occupying  six  columns,  ap- 
peared in  the  Westchester  Local  New*  of 
Eighth  month  26th. 

In  the  opening  address  on  this  occasion,  de- 
livered by  Joseph  J.  Lewis,  of  Westchester,  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  original  settler,  there 
occurs  at  the  close  a  remarkably  clear  and 
comprehensive  statement  of  what  he  terms 
"  The  moral  philosophy  of  Quakerism,"  which 
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would  form  an  appropriate  article  for  the  pages 

of  Friends'  Intelligencer.  S. 

Philadelphia,  Ninth  month,  1875. 

"  In  conclusion,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  re- 
ligious principles  professed  by  our  ancestors,  and 
for  which  some  of  them  suffered  the  persecution, 
which,  in  past  ages,  almost  invariably  attended 
every  marked  advance  in  the  march  of  opinion, 
have  been  generally  maintained  by  their  descend- 
ants. When  we  consider  what  those  principles  are, 
what  is  their  tendency,  and  how  they  affect  society, 
and  what  is  their  agency  in  working  out  the  regener- 
ation of  mankind,  we  shall  appreciate  the  large 
-debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  those  faithful  lovers  of 
Truth,  who  have  been  our  teachers  and  our  guides. 

"  And  what  are  those  principles  which  they  thus 
adopted  and  cherished  and  clung  to  from  youth  to 
age,  and  in  all  the  changes  and  vicissitudes  of  life, 
and  which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  afforded 
them  a  comfort  and  a  consolation  that  compensated 
them  for  many  sacrifices  ?  Let  us  pause  in  our 
narrative  a  brief  space'  to  consider  wbat  they  are, 
that  we  may  be  the  better  able  to  appreciate  the 
debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  our  progenitors  for  the 
example  they  have  left  us,  and  for  their  efforts  to 
transmit  to  us  the  maxims  that  governed  their 
lives. 

"  The  moral  philosophy  of  Quakerism  differs  from 
that  of  all  other  sects  and  schools,  and  is  at  once 
more  simple  and  more  profound.  It  is  founded,  in- 
deed, like  the  system  of  Descartes,  on  consciousness, 
but  it  borrows  nothing  from  him  or  his  disciples, 
and  differs  wholly  from  the  Castesian  philosophy  in 
all  its  modes  of  thought,  essential  principles  and 
practical  results.  It  ascribes  the  cognition  of  moral 
truth  to  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  appeals 
to  every  man's  own  breast  for  the  evidence  of  the 
-existence  of  a  Divine  monitor  within,  to  instruct 
him  as  to  his  duty  to  his  Creator  and  to  his  fellow- 
men.  Without  this  Monitor  it  affirms  that  man 
knows  nothing  of  virtue,  of  religion,  or  of  God,  and 
that  with  it  he  may  know  all  that  is  necessary  for 
him,  as  a  moral  agent,  to  know.  It  regards  this 
Monitor  as  a  universal  teacher,  an  attribute  of  man's 
being,  of  whose  presence,  admonitions,  consolations 
and  warnings  he  is  as  equally  cognizant  as  he  is  of 
any  physical  fact 

11  It  holds  that  faith  in  those  great  truths  which 
lie  beneath  the  grasp  or  ken  of  science,  is  inexpli- 
cable except  on  the  principle  of  a  Divine  instinct, 
which,  implanted  in  every  breast,  comprehends 
them  not  only  without  logical  proof,  but  with  a 
certitude  superior  to  rationalistic  demonstration — 
that  religiou3  faith  being  of  Divine  implantation,  it 
is  competent  for  it  to  embrace  the  whole  circle  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  duty,  on  the  evidence  solely 
of  the  witness  within,  and  needs  no  support  from 
scholastic  learning  or  the  authority  of  tradition, 
and  the  inscription  of  God's  will  on  the  heart  is  the 
supreme  law  or  our  being  of  imperative  obligation 
under  all  circumstances,  the  only  perfect  standard 
of  rectitude  and  ultimate  rule  of  duty. 

"Thus  George  Fox  declared  his  mission  to  be  '  to 
•directpeople  to  the  Spirit  which  gave  forth  the  Scrip- 
tures by  which  they  might  be  led  into  all  truth  ' — 
to  turn  them  to  that  '  inward  Light  by  which  they 
might  know  their  salvation  and  their  way  to  God,' 
and  to  show  them  how  every  man  ' is  enlightened  by 
the  Divine  Light  of  Christ.'  '  This  inward  illumi- 
nation,' says  Barclay,  '  is  that  which  is  evident  and 
clear  of  itself,  forcing  by  its  own  evidence  and  clear- 
ness the  well-disposed  understanding  to  assent,  ir- 
resistibly moving  the  same  thereunto,  even  as  the 
common  principle  of  natural  truths  move  and  in- 


cline the  mind  to  natural  assent.'  '  We  judged  nc 
observed  William  Penn,  '  by  the  sight  of  the  eye 
after1  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  but  according  to  t 
light  and  sense  this  blessed  principle  gave  us.  ¥ 
being  questioned  by  it  in  our  inward  man,  we  cot; 
easily  discern  the  differences  of  things  and  feel  wfc 
was  fit  and  what  was  not  fit  in  regard  to  religi 
and  civil  concerns.' 

"  As  this  light  illuminates  every  soul  and  ft 
nishes  to  each  a  constant  standard  of  truth  and 
unerring  guide  to  duty  ;  the  only  rightful  appe 
from  error  in  moral  sentiment  or  conduct,  religio 
faith  or  duty  is  to  this  Light.  In  it  all  men  a 
equal  and  all  men  are  brethren.  It  constitutes 
symbol  of  universal  liberty  and  a  bond  of  univers 
brotherhood.  Those,  therefore,  that  sincerely  b 
lieve  on  it  can  consistently  claim  no  dominate 
over  conscience  or  exercise  coercion  in  matters 
faith.  They  can  wield  no  tyranny.  They  can  u 
no  violence,  even  for  the  extirpation  of  civil  evi 

u  Hence,  it  happened  that  the  Friends  who  aro 
in  an  age  when  persecution  for  opinion's  sake  w 
practiced  by  bigoted  Catholics  and  Protestant  R 
formers  alike,  proclaimed  liberty  of  conscience 
a  sacred  right,  and  pleaded  for  the  religious  e 
franchisement  of  all  men,  even  of  those  who,  wht 
in  power,  had  been  the  most  cruel  persecutor 
They  preached  in  the  ears  of  tyrants  the  suprema< 
of  the  Divine  law  over  all  institutions  of  huim 
contrivance,  and  qualified  their  loyalty  to  the] 
king  by  their  duty  to  God.  They  denounced  cruel 
in  every  form,  and  admitted  no  plea  to  its  justified 
tion  or  excuse.  They  repudiated  traditionary  thJ 
ology.  They  denied  the  authority  of  church  cout 
cils,  of  convocations  of  priests,  senates  and  kind 
in  all  matters  of  conscience.  They  asserted  tt 
prerogative  of  reason,  and  emancipating  mind  fro 
hierarchal  and  secular  domination,  left  it  free  f< 
the  development  of  its  powers,  restored  it  to  a  sens 
of  its  dignity  and  value,  and  thus  enabled  it  to  cles 
at  a  bound  the  most  formidable  obstructions  wit 
which  superstition  and  tyranny  had  blocked  up  tt 
way  of  its  progress. 

"  Quakerism  confides  in  this  principle  of  the  inn< 
Light,  as  did  the  apostles  and  primitive  Christian 
and  submits  implicitly  to  its  guidance.  It  thus  b< 
comes  the  restorer  of  Christianity  in  its  origins 
form  and  the  most  potent  civilizer  of  the  hums 
race.  It  adheres  sternly  to  the  right,  and  makes  a 
compromise  with  injustice.  It  adopts  Christianit 
as  a  rule  of  civil  conduct  wherever  it  will  appl; 
It  treats  society  as  a  moral  agent,  and  denies  ll 
power  of  doing,  from  expediency  or  seeming  necei- 
sity,  what  morality  would  condemn  in  a  sing- 
member.  Its  moral  code  wages  eternal  war  wit 
every  form  of  evil  that  afflicts  society.  Wherev< 
its  influence  predominates,  war,  slavery  and  inten; 
perance  disappear,  no  pauper  semi-barbarous  clas 
is  created  by  unequal  laws,  the  rigor  of  penal  san< 
tions  is  relaxed,  crime  is  extirpated  without  thl 
destruction  of  the  criminal,  ambition  forgets  its  dti 
lusive  aspirations  and  renounces  its  selfish  projec 
of  aggrandizement,  and  reform  and  revolution  at 
vance  with  patient  and  peaceful  steps  by  avenu( 
opened  by  enlightened  opinion  and  public  intell 
gence. 

"  This  is  the  Quakerism  to  which  our  forefathei 
were  converts,  and  which  they  taught  to  their  clai. 
dren,  and  the  influence  of  which  has  largely  affecte 
the  lives  and  characters  of  their  descendants." 


God's  Love. — To  do  good  is  of  the  ver 
nature  of  God,  as  it  is  the  nature  of  fire  t 
warm,  and  of  light  to  shine. 
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Selected. 

THE  DYING  STREET  ARAB. 
1  aint  had  no  father  nor  mother 

A  tellin'  me  wrong  from  the  right, — 
The  streets  aint  the  place — is  it,  parson  ? — 

For  sayin'  your  prayers  of  a  night. 

I  never  knowed  who  w*s  my  father, 

And  mother  she  died  long  ago, 
The  folks  here  they  brought  me  up  somehow,— 

It  aint  much  they've  teached  me,  I  know. 

Yet  I  thinks  they'll  be  sorry  and  miss  me 
When  took  right  away  from  this  here, 

For  sometimes  I  catches  them  slyly 
A  wipin'  away  of  a  tear. 

And  they  says  as  they  hopes  I'll  get  better, 
I  can't  be  no  worse  when  I'm  dead  ; 

I  aint  had  so  jolly  a  timeon't 
A  dyin'  by  inches  for  bread. 

I've  stood  in  them  streets  precious  often 
When  the  wet's  been  a  pourin'  down, 

And  I  aint  had  so  much  as  a  mouthful. 
Nor  never  so  much  as  a  brown. 

I've  looked  in  them  shops  with  the  winders 

Choke  full  of  what's  tidy  to  eat, 
And  I've  heered  gents  a  larfin'  and  talkin' 

While  I  drops  like  a  dorg  at  their  feet. 

But  it's  kind  on  you,  sir,  to  sit  by  me  ; 

I  aint  now  afeered  of  your  face  ; 
And  I  hopes  as  it's  true  as  you  tells  me, 

We'll  meet  in  that  t'other  place. 

I  hopes  as  you'll  come  when  it's  over, 
And  talk  to  them  here  in  the  court  ; 

They'll  mind  what  you  says,  you're  a  parson  ; 
There  won't  be  no  larkin  nor  sport. 

You'll  tell  them  as  how  I  died  happy, 

And  hopin'  to  see  them  again  ; 
That  I'm  gone  to  that  land  where  the  weary 

Is  freed  of  his  trouble  and  pain. 

Now  open  that  book  as  you  give  me — 

I  feel  as  it  never  tells  lies — 
And  read  me  them  words—you  know,  guv'nor, 

As  is  good  for  a  chap  when  he  dies. 

There,  give  me  your  hand,  sir,  and  thankee 
For  the  good  as  you've  done  a  poor  lad ; 

Who  knows,  had  they  teached  me  some  better, 
I  mightn't  have  growed  up  so  bad. 

THE  THOUGHT  OF  GOD. 

BY  F.   W.  FABER. 

The  thought  of  God,  the  thought  of  Thee, 

Who  liest  in  my  heart, 
And  yet  beyond  imagined  space 

Outstretched  and  present  art ; 

The  thought  of  Thee,  above,  below 

Around  me  and  within, 
Is  more  to  me  than  health  and  wealth, 

Or  love  of  kith  and  kin. 

It  is  a  thought  which  ever  makes 
Life's  sweetest  smiles  from  tears, 

And  is  a  daybreak  to  our  hopes, 
A  sunset  to  our  fears. 

One  while  it  bids  the  tears  to  flow, 
Then  wipes  them  from  the  eyes, 


Most  often  fills  our  souls  with  joy, 
And  always  sanctifies. 

To  think  of  Thee  is  almost  prayer, 
And  is  outspoken  praise  ; 

And  pain  can  even  passive  thoughts 
To  actual  worship  raise. 

All  murmurs  lie  inside  Thy  will 
Which  are  to  Thee  addressed  ; 

To  suffer  for  Thee  is  our  work, 
To  thint  of  Thee  our  rest. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 
FOR  EIGHTH  MONTH. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of  the  24 

hours  ,  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day  

Cloudy,  without  storms  '.  

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted  . 

Total  

TEMPERATURES. 

Mean  temperature  of  Eighth  mo.,  per 
Penna.  Hospital  

Highest  point  attained  during  month, 
per  Penna.  Hospital  

Lowest  point  reached,  per  Penna. 
Hospital  

RAIN. 

Rain  during  the  month,  per  Penna. 
Hospital  


DEATHS. 

Deaths  during  the  month,  being  five 
current  weeks  for  1874,  and  four 
for  1875  


1874 

1875 

Days. 

Days. 

9 

17 

1 

o 

5 

0 

16 

11 

31 

31 

1874 

1875 

Deg. 

Deg. 

74.73 

76.33 

93.50 

87.00 

58.00 

58.00 

Inches. 

Inches. 

6.53 

6  5G 

NumVr. 


NumUr. 


1715  1639 


MEAN  TEMPERATURES. 

Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of 
Eighth  month  for  the  past  86  years 

Highest  mean  of  temperature  during 
that  entire  period,  1872  

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during 
that  entire  period,  1816  


Deg. 


73  41 
81.64 
60.00 


SUMMER  TEMPERATURES. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  three  summer  months 

of  1874  

Mean       do      do       do  1875  

Average  of  the  summer  temperatures  for  the 

past  86  years  

Highest  summer  mean  occurring  during  that 

entire  period,  1872  

Lowest  summer  mean  occurring  during  that 

entire  period,  1866  


Dees. 


76.24 
74.51 

73.75 

80.09 

66.00 


COMPARISON  OF  RAIN. 

Totals  for  the  first  six  months  of  each 

year  

Seventh  month  

Eighth  month  

Totals  for  each  year  thus  far  


1874 

Inches 


21.47 

2.75 
6.53 


30.75 


1875 
Inches. 


16.81 
4.17 
6.56 


27.74 


The  month  has  been  remarkable  for  the  number 
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of  days  on  which  rain  fell,  being  just  the  double  of 
last  year,  and  yet  it  will  be  seen  the  quantity  is  as 
nearly  the  same  as  may  be.  The  rainfall  for  the 
summer  months  of  1874  was  11.94  inches,  and  for 
1875,  15.98.  Last  year  we  were  kindly  furnished 
with  a  statement  from  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
that  the  rainfall  for  the  Eighth  month  for  the  thirty- 
five  previous  years  had  averaged  4.76  inches,  and  for 
the  entire  forty-nine  years  of  their  record  the  average 
was  4.57  inches. 

In  connection  with  this  we  append  the  following 
clipping : 

"  A  remarkable  feature  about  the  meteorology  of 
the  month  is  the  almost  total  absence  of  electrical 
phenomena,  no  well  denned  thunder-storm  being 
observed  during  the  month." 

On  the  4th  we  had  startling  accounts  of  terrible 
floods  in  the  Ohio  "  and  Mississippi  rivers.  In  the 
Scioto  Valley  the  damage  to  the  crops  was  estimated 
at  over  half  a  million  of  dollars.  At  Memphis, 
Vicksburg  and  various  other  poiDts  accounts  of  the 
same  character  were  received. 

In  the  Eastern  States  on  the  12th,  as  well  as  through 
the  Middle  States,  a  similar  condition  of  things  were 
reported,  though  to  a  more  limited  extent. 

The  only  disastrous  storm  with  which.  Philadel- 
phia was  visited  occurred  on  the  same  day  (the 
12th),  when  a  perfect  tornado  raged  in  its  north- 
western section,  principally  west  of  Twenty-second 
street,  and  between  Arch  and  Callowhill  streets. 
Amongst  the  items  published  it  may  be  well  to 
note  :  "A  heavy  express  wagon  which  was  standing 
on  Callowhillstreet,  below  Twenty-third,  was  struck 
by  the  wind  and  whirled  around  and  around,  and 
finally  was  thrown  violently  against  the  pavement 
and  sadly  wrecked."  At  "  the  depot  of  Twenty- 
fourth  and  Fairmount  avenue  the  wind  ripped  off 
about  2000  square  feet  of  tin  roofing,  and  rolling  it 
up  into  enormous  bundles  carried  it  over  into  an 
adjoining  lot." 

J.  M.  Ellis,  325  Walnut  street. 

Philadelphia,  Ninth  month  2d,  1875. 


NOTICES. 

Concord  "First-day  School  Union"  htlds  its  next 
meeting  at  Willistown,  on  Third-day,  the  14th  inst., 
at  10£  o'clock. 

Carriages  will  meet  the  7  35  train  from  Thirty- 
first  and  Chestnut  streets,  Philadelphia,  at  Cheney 
Station.  M.  T.  Babtbam, 

Matilda  Gabrigues, 
  Clerks. 

CIBCULAR  MEETINGS. 

9th  mo.  12th,    Center,  Del.,  3  P.  M. 
"        "        Warrington,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

The  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  will  meet  on  Sixth-day,  Ninth  month  17th, 
at  3  o'clock,  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  room,  Race 
street  (being  the  same  day  that  the  Representative 
Committee  meets).    Full  attendance  desirable. 

J.  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 

The  Committee  on  Circular  Meeting  of  Philadel- 
phia Quarter,  will  meet  at  Race  street,  Ninth  month 
17th,  at  4  o'clock.  J.  Gaskill,  Clerk. 


QUARTEBLY  MEETINGS. 

9th  mo.  13th,  Baltimore,  at  Gunpowder,  Md. 

"      16th,  Haddonfield,  at  Evesham,  N.  J. 

"      25th,  Canada  Half-Y.  M.3  at  Yonge  St. 

"      29th,  Scipio,  N.  Y. 


Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  is  held  at  Richmon 
Ind.,  Ninth  month  27th.  Baltimore  Yearly  Meetin 
Tenth  month  25th. 


ITEMS. 

A  wbiter  in  the  London  Builder  suggests  thf 
thick  glass  might  be  easily  and  cheaply  cement* 
to  the  walls  of  hospitals,  etc.  It  woufd  be  no? 
absorbent,  imperishable,  easily  cleaned,  readily  r<| 
paired  if  damaged  by  accident,  and,  unlike  pap*1 
and  paint,  would  always  be  as  good  as  at  firs 
Glass  can  be  cut  or  bent  to  conform  to  any  require 
shape.  If  desired,  the  plates  may  be  colored  ac 
cheerful  tint.  The  non-absorbent  quality,  the  mo 
important  for  hospitals,  is  worthy  the  consideratic 
of  architects. — Exchange. 

A  cable  telegram  from  London  states  that  advici 
from  the  British  Government  Polar  Expedition  haA 
been  received  from  West  Greenland.  The  Alert  ad 
Discovery,  which  left  England  in  Fifth  month  las 
had  arrived  at  Disco,  after  a  pleasant  passage  fro: 
England.  Both  sailed  from  Rittenbenk  on  July  1 
for  Upernavik.  All  on  board  were  well.  Preparr 
tions  had  been  made  for  pushing  on  as  far  north  £ 
possible  in  the  Alert,  and  for  sledge  expedition 
beyond  to  the  pole. 

A  letter  written  by  a  member  of  the  Polar  expe 
dition  on  board  the  steamer  Discovery,  previous  t 
her  departure  from  Rittenbenk,  Greenland,  says  : 

"After  leaving  Upernavik,  we  strike  out  in  tb 
ice  in  Melville  Bay,  which  is  the  most  dangerou 
part  of  the  voyage.  When  we  reach  open  water  i 
the  entrance  of  Smith's  Sound,  we  make  for  Care 
Island,  and  then  proceed  up  Smith's  Sound,  makin 
a  running  survey  of  both  shores.  We  shall  vis 
Capt.  Hall's  grave  at  Polaris  Bay,  and  then  mak 
for  our  winter  quarters.  The  Alert,  however,  wi 
push  on  as  far  toward  the  pole  as  possible  withoi 
being  beset,  and  subsequently  return  toward  u: 
wintering  not  more  than  200  miles  from  the  Discov 
ery.  Both  vessels  will  then  survey  with  sledg( 
before  the  severe  winter  comes  on.  In  the  sprini 
two  of  our  lieutenants,  with  sledge-parties,  wi" 
join  the  Alert,  when  a  start  will  be  made  towarij 
the  pole  with  six  sledges*  One  sledge  will  leavi 
the  party  and  return  every  week  or  so,  transferiin 
its  surplus  provisions  to  the  others.  When  the  ej 
ploring  party  is  thus  reduced  to  one  sledge,  tin; 
will  push  on  alone  and  search  the  pole  by  itself. 

The  members  of  the  Geographical  Congress  dur 
ing  their  stay  in  Paris  made  a  trip  through  the  fs 
mous  sewers  of  that  city.  The  trip  is  an  interesl 
ing  one,  and  unattended  by  the  disagreeable  trial* 
which  naturally  suggest  themselves.  The  seweii 
are  lighted  with  oil  lamps  and  bear  the  names  ( 
the  corresponding  streets  above  in  white  and  blu 
enamelled  letters,  so  that  the  drainsmen  alwayi 
know  where  they  are.  -The  voyage  is  divided  int' 
two  parts,  one  by  rail  and  the  other  by  water.  Ha", 
of  the  distance  is  made  in  neat  little  railway  cars 
beautifully  polished  and  lit  up  with  oil  lamps  an 
globes,  which  run  along  rails  placed  on  the  curb 
stones  of  the  drain  over  which  you  ride,  and  whia 
are  drawn  by  men  on  either  side.  The  other  hal 
is  made  in  barges,  also  elegantly  lighted  and  towe 
by  men.  The  most  trying  feature  of  the  voyage  i 
the  want  of  air,  but  beyond  this  there  is  nothin, 
that  the  ordinary  tourist  of  both  sexes  cannot  sup 
port  without  the  aid  of  counteracting  remedies 
The  trip  lasts  about  half  an  hour  and  is  a  sight  I 
be  seen  by  all  foreigners. — Boston  Transcript. 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  INCIDENTS,  EXPERIENCES 
AND  REMINISCENCES. 

BY  BENJAMIN  HALLOWELL. 

Written  in  his  76th  year. 

:  No.  i. 


Visit  of  a  Committee  of  Friends  to  Richmond,  Va.,  in 
1847,  to  present  a  Memorial  of  Fairfax  Quarterly 
Meeting  to  the  Virginia  Legislature,  in  relation  to  the 
Education  of  the  Free  Colored  People;  with  a  copy 
of  the  Memorial. 

In  the  year  1847,  Baltimore  Yearly  Meet- 
ng  enjoined  upon  the  members  of  its  subor- 
iinate  meetings  to  be  faithful  to  impart  the 
jlessing  of  education  to  the  colored  people, 
particularly  children,  residing  in  their  fam- 
lies,  and  those  properly  within  their  reach. 

At  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Fairfax,  of 
vhich  I  was  then  a  member,  which  next  sue- 
eeded  the  Yearly  Meeting,  Samuel  M.  Jan- 
ley,  who  is  always  alive  to  everything  that 
ouches  the  interest  and  welfare  of  our  col- 
>red  brethren  and  sisters,  drew  the  attention 
>f  the  Quarterly  Meeting  to  the  subject,  and 
o  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  law  of  the 
State  of  Virginia  that  prohibited  the  educa- 
tion of  the  free  colored  children  of  our  re- 
spective neighborhoods,  which  we  understood 
o  be  contemplated  by  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

Samuel  made  no  definite  proposition,  and 
he  meeting  proceeded  with  its  business  with- 
>ut  anything  further  being  said.  The  sub- 
ect  took  a  strong  hold  of  my  mind,  however, 
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and  I  thought  it  right,  when  the  meeting  was 
through  its  other  business,  to  revive  the  con- 
cern, and  proposed  that  a  committee  should 
be  appointed  to  prepare  a  memorial  and  sub- 
mit it  to  the  next  Quarterly  Meeting,  which 
proposition  was  adopted. 

Having  made  the  proposition,  I  was  the 
first  named  on  the  committee,  my  associates 
being  Samuel  M.  Janney,  Wm.  B.  Steer  and 
Joseph  Branson,  who  requested  me  to  draw  up 
a  memorial  and  submit  to  the  committee.  I 
felt  deeply  the  importance  of  embracing  the 
opportunity  to  make  known  to  the  Legisla- 
ture Friends'  position  on  some  points  con- 
nected with  the  Slavery  Question.  I  pro- 
duced the  following  memorial,  which,  with  a 
slight  omission,  was  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee, approved  by  the  meeting,  and  directed  to 
be  signed  by  its  Clerk.  The  same  Friends 
were  directed  to  present  it  to  the  Legislature  : 
11  To  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Virginia: 

"  The  memorial  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
commonly  called  Quakers,  composing  '  Fair- 
fax Quarterly  Meeting,'  and  residing  in  the 
counties  of  Berkeley,  Frederick,  Jefferson, 
Loudon,  Fairfax  and  Alexandria,  in  the 
State  of  Virginia,  respectfully  represents : 

"  That  this  Quarterly  Meeting  is  a  branch 
of,  and  is  subordinate  to,  a  Yearly  Meeting  of 
said  Society  held  at  Baltimore,  in  the  State 
of  Maryland ;  that  our  Yearly  Meeting,  at 
its  last  session,  while  engaged  in  an  examina- 
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tion  into  the  state  of  our  religious  Society 
within  its  borders,  and,  in  accordance  with  its 
long  established  usage,  inquiring  into  the 
treatment  by  its  members  of  the  descendants 
of  the  African  race  in  Friends'  families,  urged 
it  upon  all  its  members  to  be  faithful  in  im- 
parting the  blessings  of  education  to  the  col- 
ored children  residing  in  their  families,  and 
4  those  properly  ivithin  their  reach,'  by  which 
we  understand  the  free  colored  children  in 
our  immediate  neighborhoods. 

"  This  recommendation  of  our  superior 
meeting  being  in  entire  accordance  with  a 
concern  that  the  members  of  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  have  felt  upon  the  subject  for  many 
years,  has  claimed  our  most  serious  and  delib- 
erate consideration ;  and  we  are  weightily 
impressed  with  a  belief,  that  the  object  is  one 
that  possesses  strong  demands  upon  our  atten- 
tion and  care ;  but,  being  citizens  of  the  State 
of  Virginia,  we  find  ourselves  straightened  in 
regard  to  a  compliance  with  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  law  of  the  State  in  opposition 
thereto. 

"  Although  laws  might  be  passed  with  which 
our  principles,  and  clear  sense  of  religious 
duty  would  forbid  our  active  compliance,  even 
though  there  was  connected  therewith  the 
heaviest  penalty ;  yet  the  religion  we  profess, 
and,  as  we  conceive,  the  true  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, forbid  our  doing  any  act  in  which  others 
are  concerned,  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the 
government  under  which  we  live.  In  all 
cases  not  obviously  and  exclusively  between 
ourselves  and  our  Maker,  we  believe  it  be  our 
solemn  duty,  faithfully  to  comply  with  the 
laws  of  the  land,  or  remain  entirely  passive 
under  them,  suffering  all  penalties ;  save  when, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  we  feel  a  liberty  in 
Gospel  love ;  to  represent  our  case  to  the  law- 
making power,  and  respectfully  ask  of  it,  in 
its  wisdom,  to  modify  the  laws  for  our  relief. 

"  To  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion, to  all  classes  of  the  rational  family  of 
our  common  Parent,  in  its  tendency  to  regu- 
late the  affections,  liberalize  the  feelings,  and 
enlarge  the  heart,  and  thereby  the  better  to 
qualify  its  recipient  for  every  condition  and 
relation  of  life,  would  be  a  task  much  more 
easy  than  needful,  to  so  enlightened  a  body  as 
that  which  we  now  address,  and  one  that  has 
given  so  many  evidences  of  its  high  appre- 
ciation of  them ;  therefore,  with  fervent  de- 
sires that  the  living  Source  of  all  true  wis- 
dom, and  knowledge,  and  light  may  so  illumin- 
ate all  our  minds  as  to  enable  us  experiment- 
ally to  understand,  that  the  path  of  safety 
and  peace,  is  the  path  of  justice,  mercy  and 
truth,  we  respectfully  ask  such  a  modification 
of  the  laws  referred  to,  as  will  admit  of  our 
compliance  with  the  recommendation  of  our 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  with  what  we  believe  to 


be  in  accordance,  also,  with  the  injunction  o 
the  blessed  Jesus :  '  As  ye  would  that  mer. 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.' 

"  Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  Fair 
fax  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held  neai|| 
Waterford,  in  Loudon  county,  on  the  21st  o:| 
Second  month,  1847. 

"  William  B.  Steer,  Clerk  " 

As  the  memorial  seemed  to  speak  foi  I 
Friends  as  a  body,  the  Committee  thought  i  I 
right  to  submit  it  to  the  Meeting  for  Suffer 
ings,  before  presenting  it  to  the  Legislature  I 
which  was  accordingly  done,  and  it  was  ap 
proved  by  that  meeting. 

Soon  after  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  the  foui  I 
members  of  the  Committee  went  to  Rich! 
mond  with  the  petition.    On  arriving  in  thtl 
city,  we  at  once  called  on  Asa  M.  Janneyl 
whom  we  were  glad  to  find  ready  and  willing! 
to  accompany  us  in  what  we  felt  to  be  si 
weighty  and  responsible  engagement.  W<j 
went  to  the  State  Capitol,  but  both  House! 
had  adjourned  for  the  day.  I 
While  considering  in  what  way  it  would  bt 
best  for  us  to  begin  the  duty  entrusted  to  us 
it  appeared  to  me  it  would  be  proper  to  have 
an  interview  with  the  Governor,  Wm.  Smitl 
(with  whom  I  was  formerly  acquainted),  i 
he  would  be  willing  to  receive  us,  and  inforn 
him  of  the  object  of  our  visit  to  Richmond 
and  also  read  the  memorial  to  him. 

On  proposing  this,  the  Committee  all  unite< 
with  it.  Asa  M.  Janney  said  we  were  near  th< 
Governor's  residence,  and  offered  to  ascertai] 
whether  the  Governor  would  be  willing  to  re 
ceive  a  visit  from  us ;  and  if  so,  at  what  time 
He  soon  returned  with  the  message,  that  th 
Governor  "  would  be  glad  to  see  the  gentle 
men,  and  the  present  is  a  convenient  time. 
He  received  us  very  respectfully  and  coi 
dially.  '  We  explained  our  object  in  callin 
on  him,  and  of  our  visit  to  Richmond,  an< 
then  asked  permission  to  read  the  memorial 
which  he  readily  granted.  Having  writte: 
it  under  a  concern,  I  was  favored  to  read  i 
impressively.  When  I  had  finished,  there  wa 
a  precious  silence  for  some  time.  The  Got 
ernor  at  length  spoke,  nearly  in  these  words 
"  The  position  you  have  taken  in  that  mem( 
rial  is  noble  and  elevated,  and  it  cannot  bi 
controverted.  Any  official  aid  I  can  wit* 
propriety  give  you  to  promote  your  object, 
will  gladly  render.  If  all  persons  would  ad 
upon  the  honorable  principles  set  forth  i 
your  memorial,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  i 
granting  the  request  you  make." 

He  then  proceeded  to  show  how  great]' 
the  difficulties  with  the  colored  people  wou. 
be  increased  if  they  were  able  to  read  ai 
write,  and  thus  to  hold  correspondence  wii 
zealots  in  the  free  States.    This  was  to  me  a1 
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4  unexpected  turn,  but  it  was  evidently  spoken 
under  the  kindest  feeling,  he  being  impressed 
with  the  grave  aspect  of  the  subject  when 
viewed  from  his  official  standpoint,  as  pos- 
sibly involving  life  and  death  to  the  citizens 
•of  his  State.  All  the  reply  I  felt  able  to 
•make  was,  that  we  hoped,  with  the  education 
we  desired  them  to  receive,  their  moral  feel- 
ings would  be  so  developed  and  cultivated  as 
to  restrain  them  from  all  dishonorable  and 
violent  action. 

The  interview  was  a  very  interesting  and 
impressive  one,  and  to  me,  instructive,  and  we 
separated  with,  evidently,  kind  and  friendly 
feelings  on  both  sides. 

A  little  time  before  this  visit  to  Richmond 
I  had  received  a  request,  signed  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  members  of  each  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Qg  Geology  in  the  State  Capitol.    This  gratify- 
ing invitation  I  was  obliged  to  decline,  on 
iejaccount  of  my  duties  to  my  school ;  but  my 
having  declined  had  not  become  generally 
known,  and  when  the  members  saw  me  there 
lbe|they  supposed  it  was  with  the  object  of  lec- 
turing for  them,  and  they  met  me  very  cor- 
aveidially  and  seemed  much  gratified.    But  when 
they  found  that  I  was  one  of  a  Committee  of 
Friends  who  had  come  down  to  present  a 
Memorial  in  favor  of  the  colored  people,  they 
soon  thinned  off — among  them  was  one  of  my 
former   students !    We  could  find  no  one 
tedlvvilling  to  present  our  Memorial !    We  felt 
the  very  uncomfortable,   but   not  discouraged, 
taiuknowing  the  integrity  of  purpose  with  which 
re  we  were  acting. 

When  the  members  began  to  collect  the  next 
t^tnorning  at  the  Capitol,  we  of  the  Committee 
went  into  "  the  gallery  for  spectators"  to  await 
the  course  of  events  and  see  what  next  to  do. 
After  a  little  time  Governor  Smith  came  in  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  recog- 
ciizing  us  in  the  gallery,  he  immediately  called 
Dut,  beckoning  to  us  with  his  hand,  "  Mr. 
Hallo  well,  gentlemen,  come  down."  We  ac- 
2epted  his  invitation.  The  Governor  took 
hold  of  my  arm,  conducted  us  through  the 
building,  pointed  out  the  objects  of  interest, 
md  introduced  us  to  a  number  of  the  prom- 
emoinent  members  of  each  House,  all  of  which 
)t  b  kind  attention  raised  our  spirits  several  de- 
agrees,  and  made  us  feel  quite  comfortable 
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igain. 

After  that  we  had  no  difficulty  in  getting 
)ur  Memorial  presented,  which  was  respect- 
fully received  and  read  in  both  Houses,  and 
referred  to  the  "  Committee  on  the  Colored 
Population."  Although  our  Memorial  did 
10  direct  good,  we  had  reason  to  believe  it 
prevented  some  oppressive  legislation  that  was 
proposed  at  that  session  in  regard  to  the 
colored  people  of  the  State. 


It  seems  worthy  of  remark,  that  although 
at  this  time  (Fourth  mo.,  1875)  nearly  thirty 
years  have  passed  since  this  interesting  inter- 
view with  Governor  Smith,  yet  he  and  all  the 
five  Friends  who  were  present — Samuel  M. 
Janney,  Wm.  B.  Steer,  Joseph  Branson,  Asa 
M.  Janney  and  myself — are  still  living. 


The  mind  that  is  cheerful  in  its  present 
state  will  be  averse  to  all  solicitude  as  to  the 
future,  and  will  meet  the  little  occurrences 
of  life  with  a  placid  smile. — Horace. 


[A  Friend  has  handed  us  a  pamphlet  with 
the  following  title.  We  print  it  in  two  part3. 
—Eds.] 

the  necessity  of  educational  reform. 


BY  AMOS  WILLETS  WRIGHT,  A. 


PART  FIRST. 

A  great  many  definitions  have  been  given 
to  the  word  Education,  and  the  world  has  a 
pretty  clear  conception  of  what  it  means.  In 
its  comprehensive  sense,  it  is  generally  under- 
stood to  be  a  system  of  apprenticeship,  which 
the  young  pass  through  in  order  to  bring  out 
to  the  best  advantage  what  capacities  they 
have  for  becoming  useful  and  reputable  mem- 
bers of  society.  This  system  has  differed 
greatly  in  different  ages,  different  countries, 
and  among  different  classes  of  people  ;  and 
has  been  accommodated  to  what  seemed  to  be 
at  the  place  and  time  the  requirement  of  the 
human  race.  Thus  the  education  of  the 
ancient  Persian  youth  consisted  in  being 
taught  "  to  ride,  to  draw  the  bow  and  speak 
the  truth,"  the  main  object  of  manly  endeavor 
being  supposed  by  the  Persians  to  be  military 
glory.  The  education  of  the  Spartans  was 
somewhat  similar,  though  their  ideas  regard- 
ing truthfulness  were  widely  different.  Solon 
required  the  Athenians  to  learn  to  read  and 
swim,  and  they  became  pre-eminently  the 
most  intellectual  and  the  first  naval  power  of 
antiquity.  In  these  instances,  we  find  that 
the  means  used  were  certainly  well  adapted 
to  secure  the  ends  intended.  The  Hindoos 
had  their  peculiar  plan,  and  the  Egyptians 
theirs.  They  all  realized  the  value  of  their 
systems  and  pertinaciously  clung  to  them. 
Only  the  all-conquering  hand  of  time  mod- 
ified and  changed  them.  The  Spartans,  when 
once  compelled  by  the  misfortune  of  war  to 
hand  over  to  the  enemy  fifty  of  their  children 
as  hostages,  lamented  greatly,  and  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  substitute  for  them  twice  that 
number  of  able-bodied  men,  so  much  did  thev 
dread  the  loss  which  might  ensue  to  them 
from  having  their  children  removed  from 
their  peculiar  mode  of  training.    All  ages 
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and  all  races  have  borne  in  some  way  testi- 
mony to  the  importance  to  the  state  of  edu- 
cating the  young,  and  in  no  instance,  it  is 
safe  to  say,  has  this  importance  been  over- 
estimated. 

It  has  so  happened  that  those  having  control 
of  this  great  engine  of  power  have  guarded  it 
zealously.'  Especially  have  the  priesthood 
clung  to  it  with  tenacity,  and  made  it  sub- 
servient to  the  exaltation  and  supremacy  of 
their  own  class.  In  India,  the  Brahmins 
possessed  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  it;  in 
Persia,  the  Magi ;  and  coming  down  later  we 
know  too  well  how  the  Romish  church  claims 
it  as  its  own  prerogative.  Even  among  Prot- 
estants, until  recently,  the  clergy  had  full 
control  over  the  principal  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. To-day  the  great  univerities  of  England, 
and  many  of  them  in  the  United  States,  are 
part  and  parcel  of  church  organizations.  Nor 
have  they  always  handled  their  trust  unwisely. 
In  the  dark  ages  they  were  the  conservators 
of  learning ;  but  as  a  rule,  throughout  his- 
tory, they  have  sacrificed  one  branch  of  learn- 
ing for  another,  and  the  great  lights  of  mod- 
ern science  have  struggled  hard  to  shine 
through  the  confines  with  which  they  would 
have  hemmed  it  in. 

To  follow  the  course  of  the  progress  of 
education  from  the  middle  ages  to  the  present 
time  is  a  most  interesting  study.  There  have 
been  great  and  unselfish  minds  engaged  in  its 
cause.  There  were  the  Jesuits,  Ascham,  Mon- 
taigue,  Milton,  Comenius,  Locke,  Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi,  Jacotot,  and  others,  all  with  the- 
ories of  their  own.  Some  labored  hard  to 
bring  the  course  of  instruction  out  of  the  ruts 
in  which  conservatism  and  the  church  have 
held  it;  and  though  their  labors  generally 
appear  to  have  been  in  vain,  in  the  mass  they 
have  had  their  effect,  and  have  been  the  fore- 
runners of  the  great  transition  period  which, 
it  seems,  will  characterize  this  century.  It  is 
a  broad  statement  to  say  that  it  is  only  with- 
in the  lifetime  of  this  generation  that  the  de- 
mands of  natural  science  have  made  them- 
selves felt  successfully  among  college  faculties 
and  school  teachers.  Perfection  in  Greek  and 
and  Latin  was  supposed  to  be  the  only  stand- 
ard by  which  an  educated  man  need  be 
gauged.  That,  at  least,  would  not  interfere 
with  theology  and  dogmatism  and  make  men 
heretics.  The  church  of  Rome  thought  it 
safe  to  teach  those  languages,  with  the  his- 
tory, mythology  and  beauties  of  expression 
they  included.  It  mattered  not  how  smoothly 
men  talked  and  wrote  so  long  as  they  did  not 
think.  Unconsciously  this  linguistic  exclu- 
sion was  inherited  by  the  Protestants,  and  it 
has  been  fastened  on  civilization  so  long  that 
it  relaxes  its  grasp  very  slowly.  Sidney 
Smith,  in  his  essay  on  professional  education, 


says:  "To  almost  every  Englishman  up  to*! 
the  age  of  three  or  four  and  twenty,  classical  ! 
learning  has  been  the  great  object  of  his  ex-  I 
istence,  and  no  man  is  very  apt  to  suspect,  or 
very  much  pleased  to  hear,  that  what  he  has 
done  for  so  long  a  time  was  not  worth  doing.  I 
His  classical  literature  too  reminds  every  man 
of  the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  and  brings  to 
his  fancy  several  of  the  most  pleasing  asso- 
ciations which  we  are  capable  of  forming  J 
A  certain  sort  of  vanity  also  very  naturally 
grows  among  men  occupied  in  a  common  pur-| 
suit.    Classical  quotations  are  the  watchword  I 
of  scholars,  by  which  they  distinguish  each] 
other  from  the  ignorant  and  illiterate,  and] 
Greek  and  Latin  are  insensibly  become  al-| 
most  the  only  test  of  a  cultivated  mind." 
Again  he  says:  "If  a  young  classic  of  thisJt 
kind  were  to  meet  the  greatest  chemist,  or  the 
greatest  mechanician,  or  the  most  profound 
political  economist  of  his  time  in  company 
with  the  greatest  Greek  scholar,  would  the* 
slightest  comparison  between  them  ever  come 
across  his  mind  ?"    The  writer  avers  that  the 
young  man  would  place  the  Greek  scholar 
incomparably  above  the  others.    This  he 
would  do,  owing  to  his  warped  education ; 
while,  whereas,  the  Greek  scholar  was  of  lit- 
tle apparent'  use  in  the  world,  the  others  were 
among  its  greatest  benefactors.    This  ridic- 
ulous kind  of  judgment  it  is,  which,  having 
predominated  in  the  world  for  centuries,  is 
now  happily  yielding  to  common  sense.  We 
are  finding  out  that  education  should  be  a 
useful  fact,  not  a  useless  ornament.    It  is  not 
to  be  inferred  that  the  study  of  Greek  andj 
Latin  should  be  done  away  with,  but  rather 
that  it  should  be  retained  for  what  usefulness 
there  is  in  it,  and  for  that  alone ;  and  more- 
over, that  it  should  not  exclude  things  oij 
equal  or  greater  value.    To  simply  be  able  to  j 
write  pentameters  and  hexameters  in  a  dead 
language  will  strike  the  reasonable  mind  as  a 
very  poor  sort  of  ability. 

Latin  and  Greek  have  so  mixed  themselves 
etymologically  through  all  the  languages  oi 
civilization  that  a  good  knowledge  of  them  is 
essential  in  a  general  understanding  of  the 
philosophy  of  words.  They  furnish  the  no-j 
menclature  of  science,  and  from  them  new! 
words  can  be  coined  as  the  necessity  for  themi 
arises.  They  are  the  bases  to  which  defini- 
tions and  linguistic  problems  can  be  referred, 
and  beyond  doubt  tend  to  give  stability  tc 
our  vernacular.  In  their  formation  they  are; 
much  more  beautiful  and  compact  than  any! 
of  our  modern  tongues,  and  in  them  authors: 
have  written,  whose  style  may  well  furnish 
models  for  the  writers  of  all  posterity.  By 
continuing  the  tie  which  binds  us  to  Homei 
and  Virgil,  to  Thucydides  and  Tacitus,  we 
are  more  likely  to  retain  what  of  strength 
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and  simplicity  we  now  possess  in  the  English 
language,  and  preserve  it  from  corruption. 
It  would  be  a  sad  loss  to  our  educational  sys- 
tem>  if  in  any  revulsion  of  feeling  against 
the  classics  we  should  abrogate  them  alto- 
gether. It  is  desirable  to  master  them.  The 
difficulty  has  been  all  along  that  scholars 
have  been  mastered  by  them.  What  should 
be  the  means  becomes  the  end.  Some  erudite 
German  on  his  death  bed  regretted  that  he 
had  not  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  dative 
case,  and  we  are  told  that  Dr.  George  would 
not  concede  any  particular  ability  to  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  because  he  doubted  his  ca- 
pacity to  conjugate  an  irregular  Greek  verb. 
To  such  extremes  has  scholastic  cockneyism 
occasionally  attained,  and  thus  dwarfed  the 
man  instead  of  expanding  him. 

In  the  matter  of  training  the  mind  to  over- 
come obstacles,  the  study  of  the  classics  is 
doubtless  useful ;  but  it  is  of  no  value  to  the 
world,  or  the  man  either,  to  keep  him  in 
training  all  his  life,  and  there  are  other  ob- 
stacles to  be  overcome  than  are  found  in 
Greek  and  Latin.  Limitation,  not  exclusion, 
of  classical  study  is  needed.  The  process  of 
attaining  other  and  probably  more  useful 
knowledge,  no  doubt  disciplines  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  equally  as  well.  Herbert  Spen- 
cer says  :  "  It  would  be  utterly  contrary  to 
the  beautiful  economy  of  nature,  if  one  kind 
of  culture  were  needed  for  the  gaining  of  in- 
formation, and  another  kind  were  needed  as 
a  mental  gymnastic."  It  is  likely  that  dif- 
ferent subjects  can  be  advantageously  used  to 
train  the  mind  at  different  stages  of  its 
growth. 

Perhaps  Herbert  Spencer  has  done  as  much 
as  any  other  man  of  the  age  to  destroy  the 
of  time  honored  and  undue  reverence  rendered 
to  the  old  system  of  education.  He  has  at- 
tacked it  at  head- quarters,  and  struck  at  it 
courageously  and  determinedly  with  all  the 
penetration,  knowledge  and  sarcasm  he  is 
master  of.  He  has  called  upon  the  ornamen- 
tal to  give  place  to  the  useful.  He  says : 
M  To  prepare  us  for  complete  living  is  the 
function  which  education  has  to  discharge, 
and  the  only  natural  mode  of  judging  of  an 
educational  course,  is  to  judge  in  what  degree 
it  discharges  such  functions."  Mr.  Spencer's 
theory  is  that  the  study  of  the  sciences  is  best 
ed  calculated  to  subserve  the  true  purposes  of 
education,  and  perhaps  in  this  direction  he 
has  allowed  himself  to  run  to  extremes.  His 
ant cardinal  idea,  however,  is  clearly  the  true 
one.  What  is  knowledge  good  for  if  it  is  not 
to  be  used,  and  if  those  possessing  it  do  not 
B<  know  how  to  use  it  ? 

The  old  exclusive  system  of  classics  and 
metaphysics,  it  is  claimed,  was  appropriate  to 
sii  the  old  order  of  things,  and  perhaps  it  was; 


but  the  old  order  of  things  is  out  of  place  in 
the  atmosphere  of  this  broader  and  freef  age. 
Locke  did  not  think  the  "  abhorred  rascal- 
ity," as  he  termed  the  common  people,  worthy 
of  his  consideration.  "  That  most  to  be  taken 
care  of,"  he  thinks,  "  is  the  gentlemen's  call- 
ing ;"  adding  in  effect,  that  if  the  gentry  are 
educated  properly  to  lord  it  over  the  rest,  the 
condition  of  society  will  be  as  it  should  be. 
It  was  thought  sufficient  to  impart  and  con- 
fine intelligence  to  the  clergy,  lawyers  and 
gentlemen.  Physicians  were  a  nondescript 
class,  who,  for  prudential  reasons,  ought  to 
know  something  ;  but  they  scarcely  belonged 
to  the  upper  crust.  Latin,  Greek,  History 
and  the  elegancies  of  diction  were  sufficient 
for  those  it  was  thought  desirable  to  educate. 

But  in  these  days  an  advanced  civilization 
makes  it  essential  that  others  than  clergymen, 
lawyers,  poets  and  doctors  shall  be  educated. 
We  feel  that  knowledge  should  be  as  open 
and  free  to  all  as  the  air  of  heaven  ;  and 
hence  arises  the  necessity  of  some  system 
which  shall  supplant  the  old,  and  meet  the 
wants  of  the  age  and  the  masses,  never  losing 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  pages  of  science 
have  grown  voluminous  from  new  discoveries 
and  researches.  With  the  increase  of  pop- 
ular power  comes  the  necessity  of  the  increase 
of  popular  intelligence.  Farmers  and  me- 
chanics who  form  the  majority  of  population 
can  no  longer  safely  be  considered  as  mere 
drudges. 

There  is  no  better  place  for  science  to  be 
applied  than  to  agriculture,  or  mathematics, 
than  to  mechanics  and  engineering.  And 
those  engaged  in  these  pursuits  are  active, 
sentient  beings,  following  honorable  employ- 
ments, calling  more  and  more  for  thought  and 
knowledge,  and  claiming  a  place  in  the  gen- 
eral aesthetic  culture.  In  obedience  to  this 
requirement  we  see  the  change  gradually  tak- 
ing place — the  useful  sciences  gaining  broader 
ground,  the  province  of  instruction  slipping 
from  the  exclusive  control  of  the  clergy,  man- 
kind in  the  mass  throwing  off  the  subordina- 
tion of  ignorance,  and  planting  itself  upon 
the  footing  of  greater  equality. 

There  is  an  important  feature  involved  in 
this  general  transition  from  the  old  to  the 
new  which  is  recognized  as  yet  but  dimly, 
but  which  must  sooner  or  later  gain  general 
attention  and  consideration.  This  is  the  com- 
bination of  physical  and  mental  training. 
Some  years  ago  Mr.  Froude  in  his  inaugural 
address  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews, 
speaking  of  physical  culture  said  :  "I  mean 
only  that  if  there  is  to  be  this  voice  rolling- 
over  chaos  again,  ushering  in  the  millennium, 
the  way  of  it  lies  through  industrial  teach- 
ing, where  the  practical  underlies  the  intel- 
lectual.    The  millions  must  ever  be  con- 
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demned  to  toil  with  their  hands,  or  the  race 
will  cease  to  exist.  The  beneficent  light,  when 
it  comes,  will  be  a  light  which  will  make 
labor  more  productive  by  being  more  scien- 
tific, which  will  make  the  humblest  drudgery 
not  unworthy  of  a  human  being  by  making 
it  at  the  same  time  an  exercise  to  his  mind." 
The  time  is  coming  when  farming  and  the 
mechanical  arts  will  rise  in  the  estimation  of 
men,  to  the  level  of  what  are  called  the  pro- 
fessions. In  reality  they  do  possess  equal 
dignity.  A  European  correspondent  of  that 
excellent  periodical  The  Nation,  in  writing 
recently  of  the  change  that  is  taking  place 
in  the  English  system  of  farming,  says  :  "  The 
small  farmer  working  his  own  patch  of  land, 
with  no  assistance  but  that  given  him  by 
manual  exertions  of  his  family,  is  fast  be- 
coming a  thing  of  the  past.  High  farming  is 
now  a  necessity.  Expensive  tile-draining  and 
wire  fencing,  artificial  manures  and  rich  arti- 
ficial feeding,  good  farm  steading  and  cot- 
tages, costly  machinery  of  the  newest  kinds, 
laborers  at  high  wages  and  all  the  other  ex- 
pensive agencies  that  follow  upon  wealth  and 
keen  competition  have  driven,  or  are  rapidly 
driving,  the  small  men  out  of  the  field.  Farm- 
ing is  no  longer  a  pleasant  lounge  for  a  lazy, 
unambitious  man  without  much  more  intel- 
ligence than  his  oxen  or  his  sheep.  It  is  be- 
coming a  business  conducted  by  men  of  cap- 
ital and  scientific  education."  If  this  is  the 
case  in  England  it  will  eventually  become  so 
in  this  country.  When  men  of  education 
with  practical  experience  can  make  more 
money  out  of  land  than  ignorant  men,  how- 
ever industrious,  it  is  easy  to  foretell  what 
class  of  men  our  farmers  must  become  in  time. 
Those  who  would  still  hold  control  of  the 
land  must  meet  the  requirements  demanded 
by  a  progressive  age. 

Our  government,  recognizing  the  necessity 
of  establishing  colleges  for  the  agricultural 
and  mechanical  classes,  has  given  to  each 
State  in  the  Union  large  grants  of  public 
land  for  the  purpose.  This  land  has  been 
sold  and  the  ample  proceeds  devoid  to  pur- 
chasing farms  and  erecting  on  them  fine 
buildings.  These  have  been  placed  for  the 
most  part  under  the  control  of  excellent  men 
and  are  in  active  operation.  But  can  it  be 
said  that  they  subserve  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  intended  ?  Some  of  them  may  do 
so  in  a  measure ;  but  the  majority  of  them 
certainly  do  not.  For  instance,  at  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  the 
course,  so  far  as  books  are  concerned,  is 
thorough  and  apparently  unexceptionable. 
The  president  of  the  institution  is  in  all  re- 
spects a  capable,  scientific  and  earnest  man, 
widely  known,  respected  and  admired.  The 
other  members  of  the  faculty  are  able  in- 


structors. The  farm  surrounding  the  college 
contains  over  three  hundred  acres  of  fine 
land.  Nothing  seems  to  be  wanting.  But 
nevertheless  there  is  something  wanting  ;  and! 
this  is  a  simple  rule  requiring  all  the  students 
to  perform  a  certain  amount  of  physical  labor' 
daily.  Some  of  them  labor  from  choice  or 
pecuniary  necessity ;  but  the  majority  do  not 
and  the  result  is  that  though  the  graduates 
leave  the  institution  with  excellent  mental 
education,  nine-tenths  of  them,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  become  neither  farmers  nor  mechanics. 
It  was  stated  somewhere,  not  long  ago,  that 
of  all  those  who  have  graduated  at  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  since  its 
establishment,  not  a  single  one  has  adopted 
farming  as  his  life  business.  Under  the  cir 
cumstances  this  is  not  strange.  It  was  rathei 
to  be  expected.  No  young  man,  after  spend- 
ing three  cr  four  years  in  study,  without  per- 
forming manual  labor,  cares,  after  completing 
his  college  course,  to  enter  upon  practical 
farm  duties.  Though  he  has  been  ostensibly 
fitting  himself  for  them  at  the  expense  of  the 
government,  he  has  in  reality  been  unfitting 
himself.  He  is  much  farther  away  from  them 
than  he  was  when  he  entered  the  institution] 
As  a  consequence  he  drifts  off  into  the  already 
over-stocked  professions.  Froude  says,  thai 
"the  student  should  learn  at  the  University 
what  will  enable  him  to  earn  his  living  as  soon 
after  leaving  it  as  possible."  The  agricultural 
student  who  does  not  perform  manual  laboi 
does  nothing  of  the  kind.  And  so  it  happens 
that  the  vast  donation  of  the  nation  which  was 
intended  to  swell  the  numbers  of  scientific  i 
farmers  and  mechanics,  has  been  diverted  \ 
almost  altogether  from  its  original  purpose.  ( 

(To  be  concluded.) 

OTOE  AGENCY.  ) 

We  have  been  requested  to  publish  the  fol  ] 
lowing  letter,  which  calls  attention  to  thfr 
wants  of  the  Otoe  Indians. — Eds. 

Otoe  Agency,  8th  mo.  2d,  1875.  1  8, 

Dear  Friend, — I  think  I  wrote  thee  last  « 
in  Fourth  month,  at  the  time  of  Barclay  u 
White's  visit  here,  when  the  contract  waa 
given  for  the  erection  of  our  Industrial  School  oi 
building.  it 

Now  said  building,  northeast  from  th<  \ 
Agency  and  visible  from  my  window  as  1  In 
write,  is  under  roof,  and  carpenters,  plaster-  et 
ers  and  painters  are  carrying  it  rapidly  for  * 
ward  toward  completion. 

Thou  doubtless  art  aware  that  about  two  el 
thirds  of  our  Indians  are  now  absent  on  $  u 
hunt,  trying  to  replenish  their  low  stock  o:  fo 
moccasin  robes.  This  lessens  my  duties  a* 
matron  somewhat,  though  the  aged  and  af  m 
flicted  are  in  wigwams  around  us,  under  oui  ci 
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j  care,  and  require  daily  attention  ;  and  when 
I  the  hunters  return  I  want  to  feel  rested,  so  as 
m  to  enter  earnestly  on  the  fall  labors,  which 
ij    will  then  commence. 

I  We  hear  from  the  hunters  occasionally. 
!  There  have  been  two  deaths  since  they  started, 
both  children ;  one  was  brought  back  to  the 
j  reservation  for  interment ;  the  other,  a  very 
I  interesting  child,  buried  in  a  lonely  place  on 
!  the  plains  far  west.    The  last  account  from 

i !  the  sub  agent  in  charge  stated  they  were  suc- 

I  cessfui  in  finding  buffalo,  were  in  fine  spirits, 
>al  and  had  given  him  no  trouble. 

i  We  commenced  our  summer  sewing  1st  of 
|  Fifth  month,  and  were  very  busy  until  last  of 
j  I  Sixth  month,  during  which  time  the  Indian 

I I  women  and  girls  made  up  116  garments,  be- 
w !  sides  the  school-girls'  patchwork,  some  of 
id  which  was  put  together  ready  for  quilting, 
er  j  This,  for  want  of  a  suitable  place  before,  we 
fl|  intended  doing  in  the  school-house  during  the 
ca   vacation,  had  they  remained  at  home. 

|  About  twenty  of  these  garments  were  made 
at  their  homes  by  Indian  women  who,  we  be- 
i  lieve,  are  now  competent  to  put  them  together 
h  without  assistance  ;  the  balance  of  the  sewing 
ot  was  done  in  our  presence,  and  carefully  in- 
id  spected. 

hi  It  is  here  as  with  every  other  class  of  wo- 
lit  men — some  good  sewers,  while  many  require 
>o  j  much  patience  and  attention;  but  there  has 
n  been  considerable  .improvement  during  the 
last  year,  as  well  as  increased  willingness  to 
follow  instruction  given, 
(fl  |  Several  have  requested  to  be  taught  knit- 
ifi  ting,  to  which  we  have  given  some  attention, 
tj  |  and  intend,  when  the  weather  becomes  cooler, 
t  |  to  renew  our  efforts  in  this  direction. 

The  six  barrels  of  beans  furnished  the 
Ofcoes  last  winter  by  thy  generosity,  were 
quite  an  item  of  subsistence,  for  which  I  ex- 
press the  gratitude  spoken  in  natural  language 
by  those  who  have  partaken  thereof.    A  por- 
tion were  used  in  making  soup ;  some  given 
in  small  quantities  to  needy  families,  as  thou 
5.   suggested,  and  a  few  still  on  hand,  with  which 
ia  we  prepare  palatable  food  for  those  who  most 
]i  need  it,  as  circumstances  seem  to  require. 

I  trust  the  Indians'  time  of  great  scarcity 
io  of  food  will  soon  be  followed  by  plenty,  as  a 
S  few  families  are  already  using  corn  and  pump- 
t!  kins  raised  this  season,  of  which  they  will 
u  have  abundance,  though  groups  of  hungry 
id  children  still  gather  around  the  doors  and 
|  I  windows  for  the  scraps  from  the  table. 

It  seems  out  of  place  to  talk  about  winter 
d  I  clothing  with  the  mercury  at  90  deg.,  but  we 
i  i  must  anticipate  future  wants  to  be  prepared 
\  \  for  the  season's  change. 

We  believe  there  is  sufficient  clothing  and 
i  material  on  hand  for  the  school  children  the 
coming  winter,  except  shirts  for  the  boys,  and 


small-3ized  pantaloons ;  but  T  again  feel  a 
concern  to  solicit  part-worn  or  suitable  cloth- 
ing for  our  old  people. 

There  is  quite  a  number  of  aged  women, 
who  cannot  see  to  sew  for  themselves,  and  no 
one  seems  to  feel  sufficient  interest  to  do  it 
for  them,  even  could  they  procure  the  mate- 
rial, which  a  majority  will  not  be  able  to  do 
this  fall.  This  class  and  the  little  ones  are 
especially  the  objects  of  our  care,  as  the 
grown  and  middle  aged  are  better  able  to 
provide  for  themselves  or  bear  exposure. 

So,  if  thou  hears  any  kind-hearted  friends 
in  the  East  express  a  desire  to  aid  in  the 
work,  please  say  to  them  that  to  send  some 
warm  stockings  and  clothing  for  the  children, 
the  future  hope  of  the  tribe,  would  be  a  real 
act  of  charity.  The  little  dresses  thou  sent 
last  winter  were  heartily  appreciated. 

We  made  up  all  the  pantaloon  goods  on 
hand  except  half  a  piece  of  cottonade,  nearly 
all  for  the  working  men,  for  which  we  have 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  go  and  come 
from  their  work  without  considering  a  blan- 
ket or  shawl  a  necessary  part  of  their  apparel, 
which  is  a  decided  step  in  the  right  direction. 
I  believe  I  only  know  of  one  man  who  does 
not  wear  the  pantaloons  made  for  him. 

E.  M.  K. 


-^SCRAPS^ 

FROM     UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


We  did  fully  respond  to  the  scrap  from  an 
unpublished  letter,  and  feel  that  it  would  be 
much  better  for  all  our  meetings  and  espe- 
cially the  smaller  ones,  if  there  was  more  gen- 
eral recognition  of  the  duty  of  offering  little 
presentations  of  life  and  truth  in  the  sim- 
plicity, and  without  fear  or  thought  of  being 
called  into  the  ministry.  Two  or  three  living 
souls,  with  simple  words,  will  warm  into 
greater  life  most  of  our  meetings  than  an 
•*  able  minister,"  speakiag  as  a  teacher,  day 
after  day,  to  a  congregation  who  expect  it 
and  wait  for  it. 

Thy  fears  about  our  "  being  lifted  off  our 
feet,"  we  hope  are  not  likely  to  be  realized  ; 
for  certainly  those  who  come  to  help  us  will 
know  that  doing  our  work  will  not  be  help. 

I  do  not  anticipate  any  essential  departure 
from  good  usages,  sanctioned  by  long  exper- 
ience, though  I  would  be  quite  willing,  if  it 
would  not  hurt  tender  minds,  if  we  could 
meet  as  one  body  in  the  transaction  of  bus- 
iness. As  nearly  as  I  can  comprehend  the  situ- 
ation in  portions  of  our  new  meeting,  outside 
of  a  few  meetings  there  is  much  unsettle- 
ment  as  to  order,  etc.,  owing  to  there  being 
new  meetings  composed  of  those  unused  to 
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meetings  for  business,  and  drawn  together 
more  from  a  desire  to  worship  together  than 
to  maintain  any  given  order,  or  fulfill  any 
customary  forms.  Upon  the  one  hand,  it 
feels  to  me  needful  not  to  check  this  precious 
life  with  the  letter;  and  on  the  other,  that  good 
order  and  the  lessons  of  experience  may  not 
be  too  lightly  esteemed,  and  only  the  "  Un- 
erring Wisdom  "  can  keep  us  from  mistakes. 
Thy  words  about  reading  circles  only  add 
strength  to  my  belief  that  the  younger  peo- 
ple are  often  hoping  for  that  more  intimate 
association  with  the  elderly  and  more  spir- 
itually-minded, which  would  strengthen  and 
help  both  old  and  young  ;  and  if  these  dear 
elderly  Friends  would  open  the  way  by  social 
invitations  and  closer  acquaintance  thus 
formed,  frequently  they  would  find  good  soil 
and  good  seed,  where  they  had  thought  to  find 
shallow  soil  and  many  weeds  ;  and  the  gentle 
dew  they  could  cause  to  descend  upon  the 
tender  plants,  not  yet  perhaps  above  the  sur- 
face, would  strengthen  and  invigorate  them. 

Our  mutual  friend  J.  S.  W.  is  quite  feeble, 
but  enjoys  the  company  of  his  friends.  I  plainly 
perceive  a  diminution  of  physical  strength, 
but  none  whatever  of  spiritual  perception. 
It  is  encouraging  to  see  him  so  alive  in  the 
inward  life,  while  all  about  him  personally 
points  to  natural  decay.  We  see  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  spirit  over  the  body.  He  seems  to 
me  like  one  humbly  dependent  upon  the 
goodness  of  his  Heavenly  Father ;  resigned 
to  his  allotment,  although  keenly  feeling  his 
"  inability  to  do  any  thing,"  and  under  this 
feeling  patiently  waiting  the  end. 

I  have  given  thee  a  picture  of  an  aged 
Christian  who  worked  while  it  was  day,  and 
now  rests  from  his  labors,  while  the  influence 
from  his  trustful  and  submissive  spirit  is  shed 
as  sweet  incense  upon  those  around  him. 

The  chamber  of  disease  is  at  times  the  best 
pulpit,  and  although  the  sermon  may  be  in 
silence,  it  is  not  the  less  effective. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  18,  1875. 


Indian  Frauds. — The  public  mind  is  still 
agitated  in  reference  to  the  charges  made 
against  the  "  Department  of  the  Interior  "  re- 
specting the  administration  of  Indian  Affairs. 
The  extended  scientific  researches  of  Profes- 
sor Marsh  within  the  Territory  occupied  by 
the  Indians,  gave  him  opportunities  for  ob- 
serving the  operations  of  the  present  policy 
of  the  Government  towards  them,  that  com- 
mittees sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  inspection 


and  investigation  rarely,  if  ever,  find.  His 
high  character  as  a  citizen  and  scholar  adds 
greater  weight  to  the  evidences  furnished  by 
him  of  frauds  perpetrated  on  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  guards  and  restrictions  thrown  around 
the  Indian  agents  are  so  many  and  so  strong, 
that  it  would  appear  next  to  impossible  for 
the  corruption  charged  to  exist,  yet  we  do 
know  that  unprincipled  "men,  by  trickery  and 
misrepresentation  circumvent  the  best  inten- 
tions of  the  Government  and  its  officials,  and 
under  the  semblance  of  legitimate  trade,  rob 
and  spoil  the  Treasury  of  the  nation,  defraud- 
ing the  Indian  of  the  fragments  left  him  in 
the  westward  march  of  civilization. 

That  the  honorable  record  of  Commissioner! 
Smith  in  the  past  as  a  faithful  and  efficient  j 
Agent  and  friend  of  the  red  man,  which! 
earned  for  him  the  confidence  of  the  adminis-j 
tration,  should  now  be  sullied  by  complicity] 
with  these  wrongs,  and  the  breadth  of  influ-i 
ence  which  his  present  high  position  com-i 
mands,  be  used  to  enrich  unscrupulous  conn 
tractors  and  despoil  the  people  of  his  charge, 
is  more  than  we  are  willing  to  believe. 

We  ask  our  readers  to  suspend  judgment  j 
until  the  commission  officially  appointed  to| 
investigate  these  charges  is  ready  to  make  ai 
full  and  final  report. 

There  are  some  other  points  in  connection ! 
with  the  Indian  service  that  ought  to  claim 
weighty  consideration,  and  we,  as  a  branch  oJjj 
the  great  body  of  professing  Christians  to>| 
whom  the  administration  of  this  service  hasj 
been  committed,  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  the; 
principles  we  profess  to  give  that  attention 
which  the  importance  of  the  subject  demands.^ 

The  position  of  Indian  agent  is  very  re- 
sponsible ;  large  sums  of  money  pass  through! 
his  hands,  and  for  the  expenditure  of  every) 
cent  he  must  give  a  voucher.  Merchants  and 
tradesmen  enter  into  competition  to  furnish  : 
supplies,   and   inducements  are  sometimesi 
offered  that  do  not  comport  with  fair  and: 
square  dealing.  His  fidelity  is  tampered  with  ; 
and  unless  he  is  a  man  of  unswerving  integ- 
rity, and  sufficiently  clear-headed  to  see 
through  the  tricks  of  trade,  he  becomes  an 
easy  prey  and  a  tool  to  play  into  the  hands  of 
the  most  unprincipled. 
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 — —  

tn  |  It  is  a  rare  chance  that  a  man  of  large 
di  iusiness  ability  and  undoubted  honor,  pos- 

essing  executive  force  equal  to  the  emergen- 
&  ies  that  may  arise,  is  willing  to  give  up 

acrative  prospects  at  home  and  go  out  as  an 
mi  gent  on  the  paltry  sum  that  the  Government 
ig,  3 teems  a  sufficient  compensation.  It  is  the 
foi  leagre  salary  offered  that  stands  in  the  way 
do  f  more  efficient  service.  Men  will  not  sacri- 
ni  ce  social,  intellectual  and  religious  advan- 
an-iges  without  a  compensation  that  approx- 
i  nates  in  some  measure  to  the  loss  sustained. 
°»  The  desire  to  see  these  degraded  children 
i  ?  our  common  Father  lifted  out  of  the  mire 
11  E  barbarism  must  be  overmastering,  to  im- 

bl  an  earnest,  capable  Christian  man  to  offer 
m  imself  for  the  promotion  of  the  work,  and  it 
m  lght  not  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
to  urvice  is  no  better  performed.  We  should 
lis  ither  wonder  that  the  work  is  so  well  ex- 
iitj  ;uted,  and  that  as  many  honest  and  faithful 
flu  en  as  are  now  laboring  to  further  the  cause 
)i  ?  peace  and  civilization  have  been  found 
on  illing  to  make  these  sacrifices. 

6{  Then,  in  the  distribution  of  the  tribes 
nong  the  different  religious  bodies,  some  are 
eoi  ?ginning  to  see  the  danger  of  rivalry  and 
i  ti  jnominational  differences  entering  into  and 
ei  mfusing  the  work,  and  to  regard  this  par- 
dling  out  as  contrary  to  the  genius  of  our 
io|  ee  institutions. 

lii  !  In  some  of  the  Agencies  two  distinct  re- 
10  gious  organizations,  with  forms  and  sacra - 
i !  ents  widely  different,  are  in  operation,  each 
to  riving  with  great  earnestness  to  bring  the 
tl  iidians  into  the  particular  fold  that  it  repre- 
tioi  nts ;  and  at  one  of  the  reservations  in  the 
ad;  orthern  Superintendency,  under  the  care  of 
tt  i  agent  and  employees  selected  by  Friends 
J  id  sent  as  Friends  to  carry  out  the  humane 
0  tentions  of  the  President,  as  representatives 
m  '  that  distinctive  religious  profession,  there 
D}j  e  three  widely-differing  forms  of  worship 
g  aintained  in  a  community  scarcely  reach- 
0  g  1,000. 

^  Now,  in  a  civilized  and  educated  commun- 
is r,  where  each  individual  can  read,  hear  and 
sfl  jdge  for  himself,  this  variety  is  a  necessity, 
J  d,  indeed,  the  very  outgrowth  of  the  liberty 
J  conscience  that  an  intelligent  appreciation 
our  duties  and  responsibilities  claims.  But 
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we  question  very  much  the  propriety  of  con- 
fusing the  unlettered  savage  with  the  con- 
flicting and  unnecessary  details  of  thi3  or  that 
form  of  worship. 

If  every  one  who  goes  out  as  an  agent,  em- 
ployee or  missionary  to  the  Indians  was 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, we  might  safely  confide  the  moral  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  these  people  to  their 
charge.  But  when  we  know  how  great  are 
the  efforts  made  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
communicants  in  some  denominations,  and 
how  essential  each  considers  its  own  partic- 
ular dogma  and  ritual  are  to  the  salvation  of 
the  souls  of  men,  we  have  need  to  petition 
the  great  and  loving  Father  to  send  into  thi3 
harvest-field  laborers  whose  only  strife  shall 
be  to  gather  these  poor  hunted  and  wronged 
children  into  the  oneness  of  His  Spirit,  which 
unites  all  hearts  and  constitutes  the  true  fold 
of  Christ. 


DIED. 

WRIGHT. — Near  Diamond  Ridge,  Md.,  on  the 
9th  of  Eighth  month,  1875,  Joseph  H.  Wright,  in 
the  71st  year  of  his  age. 

In  early  life  he  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  notwithstanding  his  disownment  at 
the  time  of  his  marriage,  he  continued  diligent  in 
the  attendance  of  meetings,  and  always  felt  it  his 
duty  to  bear  aloft  the  principles  of  Truth  as  pro- 
fessed by  Friends.  He  often  attended,  by  invitation, 
both  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings.  His  gener- 
ous hand  was  always  ready  to  relieve  suffering  in 
whatever  mode  it  might  appear,  and  his  lo3S  will 
be  deeply  felt  by  all  his  friends. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
No.  65. 
(Continued  from  page  461.) 


IN  AND  AROUND  THE  ETERNAL  CITY. 

Four  of  our  precious  Roman  days  were  de- 
voted to  a  visit  to  Albano.  A  little  wearied 
with  incessant  sight-seeing  in  the  Eternal 
City,  on  Fourth  month  29th  we  took  the  af- 
ternoon train  southward,  and  enjoyed  a  fine 
ride  of  fourteen  miles  over  the  Campagna 
and  amid  the  ruins  of  antique  days. 

Between  three  and  four  miles  from  Rome, 
the  place  is  pointed  out  where  the  Temple  of 
Fortuna  Muliobris  is  believed  to  have  stood. 
Here  the  wrathful  Coriolanus  met  his  sorrow- 
ing wife  and  his  mother,  and  was  dissuaded 
by  their  prayers  from  continuing  his  march 
upon  Rome  at  the  head  of  a  hostile  army, 
though  he  wisely  judged  that  his  Voscian  al- 
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lies  would  not  let  him  escape  their  vengeance. 
"  Rome,"  he  said,  "  is  saved,  but  your  son  is 
lost!" 

Many  tombs,  of  colossal  proportions,  rise 
solemnly  from  the  lonely  waste,  and  a  mag- 
nificent line  of  arches  on  the  left  marks  the 
course  of  the  united  aqueducts  of  Claudia 
and  Novus. 

Beyond  the  level  plain  we  are  traversing, 
lie  the  poetic  hills,  and  upon  their  high  places 
are  towns,  towers  and  villas  famed  in  story. 
At  the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills,  on  the  left, 
lies  Frascati,  with  its  charming  villas,  near 
which  is  Tusculum,  the  foundation  of  which 
is  ascribed  by  tradition  to  Telemachus,  son  of 
Ulysses.' 

About  sunset  we  reach  station  Albano,  and 
an  omnibus  is  in  waiting  to  take  us  to  the 
ancient  town  on  the  heights  above.  Up,  then, 
we  go,  slowly  and  laboriously,  getting  views 
of  surpassing  beauty  and  interest  as  we  ad- 
vance, and  in  about  an  hour  have  reached 
the  town  and  found  a  resting-place  in  the 
Hotel  di  Roma,  from  which  we  may  enjoy  an 
extended  view  over  the  Campagna.  Our  1250 
feet  of  elevation  makes  a  great  change  in  the 
temperature,  and  fires  and  extra  blankets  are 
very  desirable.  The  next  morning  is  devoted 
to  a  little  walk  in  the  vicinity,  and  we  visit 
the  sepulchral  monument  once  ascribed  to 
the  Horatii  and  Curiatii. 

Just  across  a  deep  ravine,  only  a  mile 
away,  sits  the  town  of  Ariccia,  and  it  is 
joined  to  Albano  by  a  mighty  mass  of  ma- 
sonry, one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of 
modern  times.  This  viaduct  consists  of  three 
ranges  of  arches,  one  above  the  other — six  on 
the  lower  tier,  twelve  on  the  central,  and 
eighteen  on  the  upper;  the  height  of  each 
being  sixty  feet,  and  the  width  forty-nine  feet 
between  the  piers. 

We  stroll  along  over  the  viaduct,  and  from 
the  central  portion  enjoy  the  fine  seaward 
view  over  the  Campagna.  A  breeze  from  the 
ocean  is  quite  perceptible,  but  a  slight  blue 
haze  along  the  western  horizon  veils  the  Med- 
iterranean from  view. 

The  people  we  meet  upon  the  way  are  fine- 
looking  and  joyous,  courteous  and  most 
friendly  in  their  bearing  ;  in  every  way  seem- 
ing worthy  of  their  historic  home  upon  the 
heights.  The  women  of  Ariccia  are  specially 
noble  in  mien. 

The  afternoon  we  devote  to  a  drive  to  the 
Lakes  Nemi  and  Albano,  and  to  some  other 
points  in  the  vicinity.  The  little  basin  of 
Nemi, 

"All  coiled  into  itself,  and  round  as  sleeps  the 
snake," 

is  connected  with  the  beautiful  myth  of  Ege- 
ria.    The  poets  tell  that  the  nymph  beloved 


of  Numa,  of  whom  he  sought  counsel  in  I 
gard  to  affairs  of  state,  was  so  inconsolabl  I 
the  death  of  her  royal  votary,  that  Di  I 
changed  her  into  a  fountain,  and  that 
fountain  was  one  of  the  streams  which  h 
plied  the  pure  waters  of  Nemi. 

The  little  village  of  Nemi  sits  on  1. 
upon  the  borders  of  the  basin,  romantic  I 
beautiful,  with  its  old  feudal  castle  of 
Colonnas. 

Having  duly  contemplated  the  charm  i 
Nemi,  we  drive  to  Lake  Albano,  whose 

"  Scarce  divided  waves 
Shine  from  a  sister  valley." 

The  ascent  lies  through  a  rich  woodla 
which  is  all  alive  to-day  with  the  fragi 
and  delicate  cyclamen.    It  is  pleasant  to 
this  royally  beautiful  little  plant  so  wic 
diffused  over  the  earth.    We  gathered  i 
the  later  summer  in  the  Alpine  valleys 
the  commencement  of  the  season  of  will 
rains  in  Syria,  and  here  it  springs,  rejoic 
in  these  cool  shades  of  the  Alban  hillsj 
mark  the  coming  of  the  May-time.  To  lol 
a  little  on  the  greenwood,  and  gather  a  b| 
quet  of  these  gracious  flowers,  almost  c 
soles  one  for  the  absence  of  the  sweet  arbu 
of  our  own  woodlands. 

Soon  we  reach  the  high  border  of  the  L 
and  look  down  on  the  elliptical  volcanic 
sin  in  which  gleam  the  mirror  like  waters, 
is  about  six  miles  in  circuit,  and  is  accourj 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  volcanic  lakes; 
Italy. 

On  an  eminence  above  the  northwestl 
margin  of  the  lake  rises  Castel  Gondolfo, 
edifice  which  dates  back  as  far  as  the  twe.l 
century.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  mu 
tragic  events,  and  is  now  a  Papal  sumi; 
palace.  It  is  a  plain,  unornamented  hm 
ing,  of  stern,  mediaeval  aspect,  and  we  ] 
no  temptation  to  try  to  gain  admission, 
elevation  of  1450  feet  above  the  sea,  givei 
a  pure,  bracing  air,  free  from  malaria,  f 
the  dweller  in  its  lofty  halls  can  gaze  si 
over  the  fair  hill  country  and  over  the  i 
like  Campagna.  But  since  the  politl 
changes  in  Italy,  and  as  Pope  Pius  assuw 
to  be  a  prisoner  in  the  vast  Vatican,  1 1 
pose  Castel  Gondolfo  does  not  see  the  lighi 
his  countenance  during  the  warm  months,- 

The  great  wonder  of  the  Alban  lake  is 
emissary,  a  subterranean  tunnel,  1509  yai 
in  length,  excavated  in  the  rock  border, 
is  stated  that  the  Romans,  while  engagec: 
the  contest  with  the  Veientes  (B.  C.  3J| 
thus  succeeded  in  lowering  the  waters  of  j 
lake,  which  threatened  by  their  accumulat  i 
to  inundate  the  surrounding  country, 
cordingly  the  surplus  waters  that  of  j 
flowed  over  the  lowest  part  of  the  pres 
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jrim,  now  find  a  silent  and  almost  secret  exit 
^through  the  lava  mount. 

It  is  wonderful  to  me  that  the  Romans 
should  have  thought  the  end  attained  (the 
lowering  of  the  waters  of  the  lake)  would 
repay  them  for  the  immense  labor  of  con- 
structing the  emissary.  Nemi,  too,  appears 
;o  have  stood  at  a  higher  level  formerly  than 
low,  and  to  have  been  furnished  also  with  an 
jmissary,  though  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
jyork  by  any  ancient  author. 

For  the  sake  of  a  rather  different  view  over 
;he  land  and  sea,  we  change  our  quarters 
rom  the  Hotel  di  Roma  to  the  Hotel  de 
Paris,  which  is  the  old  Plazzo  Feoli,  and 
;vhich  has  a  spacious  terraced  garden  where 
>ne  may  sit  and  enjoy  a  long,  long  look  over 
;he  marvelously  interesting  plain  of  flowers 
ind  of  ruins.  My  musings  ran  something  in 
this  wise : 


11a 


I 

eys 

%t  noonday,  mid  the  song  of  happy  birds, 
n  the  old  palace  garden,  where  the  flow 
)f  silvery  fountains,  night  and  day, 
?ills  all  the  air  with  murmurous  melody, 
sit  and  gaze  o'er  the  Campagna  wide — 
This  silent,  level  plain,  with  veil  of  mist 
AThere  dwelt  the  Latin  people  of  old  days. 
The  fields  are  richly  green,  and  flowerets  sweet 
Smile  joyously  abundant,  far  and  wide, 
3'er  sunny  meadows.    Beyond,  the  radiant  sea 
>leams  in  the  sunshine,  as  in  antique  days, 
iVhen  the  great  Roman  gathered  in  his  ports 
The  tribute  wealth  of  all  the  subject  realms 
5ray  countless  ruins  stud  the  silent  plain, 
Ind,  in  the  distance  dim,  the  eye  can  reach 
Che  ghostly  image  of  the  imperial  town- 
The  city  deemed  eternal  in  old  days- 
iVhose  foot  was  planted  on  the  seven  hills. 

When  will  the  desolation  smile  again, 
.  ind  homes  for  man  and  groves  for  singing  bird 
™Make  glad  once  more  the  sad  Campagna  waste  ? 

A  Sabbath-day  walk  about  Albano,  and  a 
visit  to  the  principal  church,  gives  us  an  op- 
portunity to  see  the  people  of  the  place  and 
if  the  surrounding  country.    The  quaint  old 
ivftown  is  the  scene  of  quiet  enjoyment,  and  the 
ipicturesque  costumes  of  some  of  the  women 
*ive  an  additional  interest  to  the  panorama. 
We  notice  no  less  than  three  brides,  gaily 
lit!  md  even  richly  adorned  in  honor  of  their 
ui  new  estate.    They  wear  quite  gorgeous  silk- 
brocaded  gowns,  white  lace  aprons  and  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  veils  of  white  lace  on  their 
beads.    The  husbands  are  quite  plainly  at- 
tired in  humble  peasant  garb,  which  looks 
yi  rather  out  of  harmony  with  the  conspicuous 
glories  of  their  brides.    The  peculiar  costume 
$  bf  Italian  peasants  is  said  to  be  rapidly  dis- 
appearing since   railways  have  penetrated 
every  part  of  their  country,  and  this  is  a  mat- 
j  ter  of  some  regret  with  those  who  admire 
variety  and  a  kind  of  rich  gaiety  in  the  dress 
of  the  people. 

The  21st  of  Fourth  month  was  celebrated 


in  Rome  as  the  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  city  by  Romulus  and  Remus.  There 
was  a  roar  of  cannon  in  the  morning:,  and  a 
rather  moderate  indulgence  in  the  luxury  of 
fire-crackers  among  the  juvenile  population 
during  the  day  ;  but  at  night,  we  are  in- 
formed, there  is  to  be  a  grand  illumination  of 
the  Colisseum  and  other  ruins  with  different 
colored  lights,  and  a  display  of  fire-works  in 
the  ancient  arena.  We  form  an  alliance  with 
three  other  sight-seers,  and  at  the  appointed 
hour  drive  out  to  the  venerable  amphitheatre, 
thinking  we  will  be  able  to  make  dignified 
and  leisurely  observations  from  our  carriage. 
Arriving  on  the  spot,  however,  we  are  per- 
emptorily ordered  to  move  on  by  the  police- 
men on  guard.  Taking  another  position,  less 
desirable,  the  officials  again  informed  us  that 
our  carriage  was  in  the  way  of  the  people ; 
and  so  we  were  sent  on,  and  on,  and  on,  till 
we  were  almost  as  far  from  the  point  of  in- 
terest as  we  were  at  the  hotel.  Here  we  de- 
scend from  the  carriage,  and  noting  its  posi- 
tion and  number  carefully,  walk  back  igno- 
miniously,  and  enter  amid  the  thronging 
multitude  one  of  the  many  archways  which 
lead  to  the  arena.  It  is  a  perfect  moonlit 
night,  and  in  the  short  interval  before  the 
illumination  commences,  we  may  watch  the 
strange  and  solemn  effect 

11  As  the  full  rising  moon  begins  to  climb 
Its  topmost  arch,  and  gently  pauses  there. 
And  the  stars  twinkle  through  the  loops  of  time, 
While  the  low  night  breeze  waves  along  the  ai 

About  nine  o'clock  the  whole  mighty  build- 
ing is  strongly  illuminated  with  a  pure  white 
light,  and  the  weird  moonlight  indefiniteness 
is  exchanged  for  a  sudden  intensity  of  bright- 
ness surpassing  for  a  few  moments  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  noonday.  As  this  dies  away,  a 
succession  of  rockets  dart  upwards  toward 
the  heavens,  as  though  the  thousand  crimes 
and  cruelties  of  the  arena  had  found  visible 
expression,  and  were  rising  like  remorseful 
ghosts  over  the  old  den  of  dire  wickedness. 
Then  red  lights  illuminate  the  scene  with 
lurid  intensity  ;  more  rockets  send  up  their 
hissing  streams  of  fire,  and  we  retire  to  a  little 
distance  outside  the  building  to  await  further 
developments.  The  illumination  of  the  whole 
exterior  succeeds,  producing  a  grand  effect, 
and  delighting  the  enthusiastic  but  orderly 
multitude.  The  arches  of  Titus  and  of  Con- 
stantine  then  glow  with  the  same  fires,  to  re- 
mind the  calm  present  of  the  brave  days  of 
old,  when  conquering  emperors  thought  they 
might  by  these  structures  achieve  an  earthly 
immortality. 

Of  our  long,  weary  search  for  the  carriage, 
which  had  been  remorselessly  moved  on  from 
the  spot  where  we  left  it,  of  our  inquiries, 
disappointments  and  heroic  endeavors,  much 
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might  be  said  ;  but  I  forbear.  It  was  found 
at  last,  and  we  did  get  back  to  the  dignified 
safety  of  the  hotel  before  midnight,  and  were 
congratulated  by  the  clerk,  who  informed  us 
that  spectators  on  such  occasions  commonly 
fared  much  worse. 

An  afternoon  at  the  exquisite  Villa  Albani, 
about  half  a  mile  outside  the  Porta  Pia,  is  a 
delightful  remembrance.  Here  the  Cardinal 
Albani,  having  spent  many  years  in  collect- 
ing a  wealth  of  ancient  sculptures,  arranged 
just  such  a  series  of  porticoes  and  saloons  for 
its  reception  as  an  old  Roma  n  patrician  would 
have  desired.  The  statues  seem  merely  to 
embellish  the  saloons,  and  to  look  out  grandly 
from  between  columns  proportioned  to  them 
over  the  inspiring  mountains  and  flowery 
plains  of  Italy.  From  this  villa  the  first 
Napoleon  carried  away  294  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture to  Paris  ;  and  when,  at  the  peace  of  1815, 
these  were  restored  to  their  rightful  owner, 
the  Prince  Albani,  he,  either  unable  or  un- 
willing to  remove  them,  sold  them  to  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  retaining  only  the  cel- 
ebrated bas-relief  of  Antinous,  crowned  with 
the  lotus-flower.  This  work  was  considered 
by  Winckelman,  after  the  Apollo  and  Lao- 
coon,  the  most  beautiful  monument  antiquity 
has  transmitted.  The  long  array  of  emperors, 
heroes,  statesmen,  Roman  dames  of  high  de- 
gree and  mythologic  fancies  carved  in  mar- 
ble is  so  rich  and  varied,  that  one  can  only 
sigh,  "  I  hope  to  come  to  Rome  again,  and 
study  more  at  leisure  these  wondrous  memor- 
ials of  antiquity,  at  which  we  now  can  only 
glance  despairingly ." 

Our  last  day  in  Rome  (Fifth  month  fifth) 
was  signalized  by  a  visit  to  the  Parliament 
of  Italy,  which  is  now  holding  its  sessions  at 
Rome,  in  the  old  palace  of  Monte  Citorio.  A 
fine,  lofty,  simicircular  hall,  furnished  with 
ample  and  comfortable  galleries  for  spec- 
tators, is  the  place  of  assembly  ;  and  one  can 
hardly  imagine  a  more  desirable  and  beautiful 
chamber  for  a  legislative  body.  The  deputies 
were  many  of  them  venerable  men,  and  were 
discussing  with  great  animation  the  "  burning 
question  "  of  the  relations  between  Church 
and  State  in  Italy.  The  deputy  who  was 
addressing  the  House  on  our  entrance  soon 
sat  down,  when  numbers  of  his  colleagues 
pressed  round  him  to  express  cordial  approval 
by  hand-shakings  and  friendly  words.  I  was 
not  quite  sure,  but  thought  I  saw  one  enthu- 
siastic gentleman  stoop  over  and  kiss  the 
orator ;  but  this  may  only  have  been  a  whis- 
pered word  of  sympathy  for  his  private  ear. 

It  is  a  strangely-inspiring  sight  to  see 
Roman  Catholics — grave  and  thoughtful 
men — discussing  and  advocating  the  princ- 
iples of  enlightened  liberty,  and  demanding 
resistence  to  the  absurd  system  of  spiritual 


domination  which  grows  out  of  the  reaflir 
tion  of  the  dogma  of  infallibility.  If  I  un< 
stood  aright,*  it  was  proposed  to  effect 
entire  separation  of  the  Church  from 
State,  after  which  the  civil  authorities 
not  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the  ec  e- 
siastical,  except  to  see  carefully  that  the  cle 
remain  within  the  limits  traced  out  by 
laws,  and  to  watch  over  and  preserve 
rights  of  every  citizen. 

Whatever  may  be  the  action  of  the  legi 
tors  of  United  Italy,  liberal  minds  throu 
out  the  world  must  sympathize  with  tl 
efforts  to  shake  off  the  paralyzing  shackle  |)i 
priestly  domination.    The  suppression  of 
monastic  houses,  though  probably  a  wise 
needful  measure,  must  have  occasioned  m 
dismay  among  the  brotherhoods  and  sis 
hoods  who,  having  assumed  the  obligati 
of  the  conventual  life,  are,  in  a  great  deg 
unfitted  for  the  ordinary  struggles  of 
world.    But  T  am  informed  that  none,  \ 
from  age  or  infirmity  are  unable  to  lalij 
have  been  cast  upon  the  world. 

All  the  great  transitions  of  the  nati 
seem  to  be  accompanied  with  suffering  fo 
portion  of  the  community;  even  when 
change  accomplished  is  of  the  most  ber| 
cent  character.    The  final  goal  will  be  gc; 
no  doubt ;  and  though  the  individual  suf 
for  a  time,  the  general  advancement  of 
family  of  mankind  seems  sure  ; 


For  we  doubt  not,  through  the  ages,  one  incr  1 

ing  purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  1 

process  of  the  suns." 

s.  b| 

Fifth  month  6th,  1875. 


li 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
AWAY  FROM  HOME. 
No.  2. 


My  last  hailed  from  Port  Austin.  rl 
advertised  time  for  leaving  said  place,  1 
steamer  Benton,  was  midnight,  the  real  t:| 
for  which  was  prolonged  until  3  or  3?  in 
morning;  a  contingency  for  which  I 
somewhat  prepared,  as  the  same  kind  of 
lay  was  experienced  in  our  arrival  just 
week  previous. 

This  town  is  situated  on  a  very  high  bl 
such  as  I  did  not  suppose  existed  on  the  V 
ders  of  the  lake,  and  finding  the  boat  wo 
remain  there  over  half  an  hour,  several  of 
procured  a  carriage  and  were  driven  throi 
it.  Nothing  of  interest  was  elicited  exc 
the  fact  that,  unlike  the  deposits  referrec 
in  my  last,  as  to  the  increase  of  land  at  I 

*  From  the  published  reports  which  I  afterwj 
read. 
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yustin,  here  the  lake  is  making  constant  in- 
ads  on  the  banks. 

Our  driver  pointed  out  the  rear  buildings 
what  was  once  the  only  hotel  of  the  place, 
Jitween  which  and  the  edge  of  the  bank  very 
tie  space  now  exists.    The  front  or  main 
rilding  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  he  in- 
rmed  us  that  some  twenty  years  or  more 
ice  he  was  in  the  practice  of  turning  a  four- 
irse  team  in  front  of  the  main  building  (now 
eJ  ne)  with  perfect  ease. 
The  steamer  Benton  referred  to  above  is 
e  only  regular  through  boat  between  Cleve- 
j[J  nd  aud  Saginaw  City ;  although  others  occa 
mally  touch  at  the  intermediate  points, 
ere  is  no  dependence  on  them.    To  be  cer- 
Jm,  therefore,  of  getting  away  by  lake  from 
y  of  these  places,  at  any  specified  time,  it  is 
ces3ary  to  use  this  boat,  and,  as  it  makes 
Zje  trip  only  once  a  week,  you  must  time 
"  urselves  accordingly  ;  and,  though  you  may 
rive  on  the  day  specified,  it  will  be  well  to 
ide  in  the  patience,  without  any  especial 
ference  to  the  hour,  only  be  on  hand  and 
ady. 

Grindstone  City  is  another  stopping-place 
th  for  receiving  and  discharging  freight, 
is  also  reached  by  a  drive  of  about  four 
iles  from  Port  Austin,  of  which  I  availed 
jjfself.    It  would  be  somewhat  difficult  for  a 
'anger  to  find  its  corporate  limits,  or  where- 
its  appliances  entitling  it  to  the  cognomen 
a  "  city  "  consisted,  not  for  its  immensity 
lucre  it  the  opposite. 

Notwithstanding  which,  it  occupies  an  im- 
rtant  position  in  its  industrial  product,  not 
ly  for  the  country  immediately  surrounding 
but  for  many  distant  points.    As  might  be 
ferred,  its  name  indicates  this  product,  as 
indstones  are  there  manufactured  in  large 
imbers,  the  annual  aggregate  of  which  I 
Ld  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
I  had  had  no  previous  idea  of  the  process 
manufacture,  and  fear  I  cannot  convey  an 
lequate  one  to  others.    The  rapidity  with 
aich  it  is  done  is  astonishing.    We  timed 
em,  and  after  being  placed  in  position  for 
rning,  two  men  would  finish  one  (with  the 
:ception  of  a  little  dressing  round  the  cen- 
e,  where  their  chisels  would  not  reach,  and 
ist(bich  had  to  be  done  by  a  third)  in  from  two 
id  one-half  to  three  and  one- half  minutes, 
e  respective  sizes  of  these  varying  from  two 
et  six  inches  to  three  feet  in  diameter, 
woj  "\Ye  visited  two  establishments,  at  one  of 
hich  they  were  just  finishing  a  very  large 
ircl  le,  weighing  over  3800  pounds,  and  the  last 
eXCie  previous  to   that  weighed   over  4300 
re")unds.    The  process  of  manufacture  is  the 
me  with  both  large  and  small.    Of  course, 
le  quarry  is  immediately  at  hand.    Its  for- 
ation  is  in  horizontal  layers,  of  various 


thicknesses,  and,  like  all  other  mineral  depos- 
its, has  to  have  the  top  surface  removed  until 
the  article  is  obtained  in  sufficient  purity. 

One  set  of  workmen  detach  these  lay.  ra 
and  convey  the  variou3-sized  pieces  into  which 
they  separate,  to  a  point  near  the  powerful 
steam  engine  which  furnishes  the  power. 
Another  set  give  them  a  very  rough,  circular 
shape,  with  picks,  and  cut  a  hole  in  the  cen- 
tre, from  two  and  one  half  to  three  inches 
square.  It  is  amazing  in  how  very  few  mo- 
ments a  man  will  do  this,  and  when  done  it  is 
quickly  placed  on  a  shaft  and  put  into  rapid 
revolution.  Two  men  stand  opposite  each 
other,  with  chisels  some  four  feet  long,  set 
with  such  exactness  as  to  meet  each  other 
when  they  get  through  the  thickness  of  the 
stone  the  sides  of  which  are  first  made  smooth 
and  even  by  the  same  process,  each  man 
dressing  his  own  side. 

With  my  utilitarian  ideas,  it  struck  me 
there  was  a  great  waste  of  material,  as  they 
very  frequently  cut  the  stone  out  of  a  com- 
plete circle;  in  other  words,  they  turn  off 
what  might  be  termed  a  stone  hoop,  like  the 
rim  of  a  carriage-wheel,  varying  from  two  to 
five  inches  in  thickness,  depending  upr*n  the 
size  of  the  stone  manufactured. 

For  miles  round  persons  procure  these  and 
use  them  as  borders  for  little  rockeries  or 
mounds,  in  which  they  plant  flowers  to  orna- 
ment the  lawns  in  front  of  their  houses.  I 
saw  a  pair  of  these  thus  used  which  measured 
certainly  not  less  than  five  feet  six  inches 
across.  Think  with  what  exactness  of  work- 
manship these  must  have  been  manufactured, 
and  especially  so  considering  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  stone  revolves  and  the  thick- 
ness penetrated.  As  soon  as  it  is  finished  the 
weight  is  chiseled  on  it,  and  it  is  rolled  away, 
awaiting  shipment. 

Either  in  Cleveland  or  Detroit  I  saw  a 
steam  fire-engine  propelled  by  its  own  steam 
power,  thus  avoiding  the  use  of  horses.  If 
none  in  use  by  others  are  frightened  by  it, 
and  careful  engineers  are  always  employed, 
it  is  an  admirable  arrangement. 

When  the  boat  arrived  at  Bay  City  from 
Port  Huron,  it  was  found  we  were  so  much 
behind  time,  it  would  be  impossible  to  reach 
Saginaw  in  time  for  the  train  for  Chicago. 
This  train  leaves  Bay  City  (where  we  then 
were,  though  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
depot)  at  2.45 ;  and,  although  a  number  of 
us  had  taken  our  tickets  for  the  former  place, 
and  were  entitled  to  remain  on  the  boat,  we 
decided  not  to  run  the  risk ;  so  five  or  six 
grown  persons  and  two  children  tumbled  pell 
mell  into  a  carriage,  and  were  driven,  Jehu- 
like, to  the  depot,  arriving  there  in  time  to 
avoid  having  to  wait  for  the  next  train,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 
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The  same  character  of  waste  referred  to  in 
the  manufacture  of  grindstones  has  always 
troubled  me  as  respects  lumber,  even  in  our 
own  lumber  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
I  have  known  it  to  cost  from  eight  to  ten  dol- 
lars per  day  to  burn  up  the  refuse  lumber 
from  the  saw-mill,  and  oftentimes  even  then 
at  some  risk  for  the  safety  of  the  mill.  I  can- 
not upon  such  occasions  but  recur  to  the  poor 
always  to  be  found  in  large  cities,  who  need 
fuel,  and  who  frequently  suffer  in  the  winter 
season  for  the  want  of  it.  Could  this  wast- 
age be  judiciously  distributed  to  them,  what 
a  blessing  it  would  be ! 

We  were  now  passing  through  a  succession 
of  large  board  yards,  reminding  one  of  Wil- 
liamsport,  Pa.,  and  I  noticed,  when  near  Sag- 
inaw, an  arrangement  which  pleased  me.  The 
refuse  lumber  of  which  I  have  spoken,  had 
been  cut  or  broken  into  about  the  length  of 
cordwood,  and  it,  with  shorter  pieces  inter- 
mingled, nicely  piled  up  in  long  rows,  say 
four  feet  high.  What  is  done  with  it  of  course 
I  cannot  tell,  but  it  is  evident  it  is  to  be  used. 
The  farther  we  got  from  Saginaw  City  the 
less  there  was  of  this  care. 

Before  reaching  Chicago  a  number  of  very 
neat  cottages  on  the  lake  attracted  attention. 
The  very  extensive  manufacturing  establish- 
ment of  the  Cornell  Watch  Company  was 
very  prominent,  and  when  still  nearer  our 
place  of  destination,  embryo  streets  were  laid 
out  and  lots  fenced  in,  looking  even  more 
chimerical  than  some  to  be  found  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  our  own  goodly  city. 

The  scarcity  of  houses  that  necessarily 
followed  "the  great  Chicago  fire"  has  induced 
to  a  limited  extent  the  building  of  "tenement 
houses,"  on  the  New  York  plan.  There  is 
one  here,  just  completed,  the  building  itself 
covering  80  by  100  feet,  divided  into  three  or 
four  stories  or  flats,  each  one  containing  eight 
rooms.  Each  floor  comprises  all  the  conve- 
niences of  our  modern  dwellings,  and,  objec- 
tionable as  they  may  be,  are  certainly  better 
than  the  alternative  of  very  small  streets  or 
courts. 

Eighth  month  23d. — Have  just  returned 
from  "  'Change,"  which  is  no  nearer  a  "  quiet 
retreat"  than  that  of  any  other  large  city. 
One  cause  of  excitement  this  morning  was 
the  reception  of  the  news  of  a  widely-extended 
frost  all  through  Illinois,  and  even  in  some 
other  States,  the  immediate  effect  of  which 
was  to  raise  the  price  of  corn  one  cent  per 
bushel.  It  is  hoped,  however,  a  frost  so  early 
in  the  season  may  not  prove  very  injurious, 
although  there  are  well-grounded  fears  in  con- 
sequence of  the  backwardness  of  the  season, 
that  the  blight  will  come ;  otherwise,  there  is 
the  promise  of  an  unprecedented  crop  through- 
out the  West. 


But  enough  for  the  present.  I  may  pose 
bly  have  something  more  to  say  about  Ch 
cago  after  reaching  home,  should  I  find  an^ 
thing  of  sufficient  interest  to  narrate.  Tl 
word  "  home  "  recalls  what  I  heard  a  youn 
man  gay,  a  few  hours  since,  upon  greeting  h 
relatives  after  an  absence  of  some  two  weel 
on  a  pleasure  trip — "  This  returning  home 
the  best  part  of  my  absence."       J.  M.  E. 


Selected. 
THE  FIRE- FLIES. 

BY  J.  V. 

The  summer's  day  has  reached  its  close, 

The  darkness  settles  round  ; 
The  weary  mower  seeks  repose," 

And  sinks  in  sleep  profound. 

But  o'er  the  field  of  new-mown  hay, 

Behold  a  wondrous  sight ! 
Though  gone  the  brightness  of  the  day, 

The  air  is  full  of  light. 

Like  sparkles,  glancing  to  and  fro 

Among  the  new-mown  grass, 
The  fire-flies  gleam  ;  how  strange  the  show, 

As  back  and  forth  they  pass  ! 

Each  with  a  lamp,  like  human  kind, 
They  seek,  perchance,  their  food  ; 

Or  by  its  light  each  other  find, 
As  suits  their  varying  mood. 

Or  hiding  them  from  dangerous  foe, 

They  darken  now  its  ray, 
That  none  their  secret  path  may  know, 

And  seize  them  for  their  prey. 

How  marvelous  the  works  of  God, 

His  wisdom,  skill  and  power  ! 
In  starry  hosts,  or  glittering  sod, 

In  insect,  plant,  or  flower. 

Oh,  may  I  not,  where'er  I  turn, 

Careless  His  works  behold  ; 
But  from  each  thing  some  lesson  learn, 

Which  He  to  man  has  told. 


WHAT  PLEASES  GOD. 

What  God  decrees,  child  of  His  love, 
Take  patiently,  though  it  may  prove 
The  storm  that  wrecks  thy  treasure  here, 
Be  comforted,  thou  nced'st  not  fear 
What  pleases  God. 

The  wisest  will  is  God's  own  will ; 
Rest  on  this  anchor,  and  be  still; 
For  peace  around  thy  path  shall  flow, 
When  only  wishing  here  below 
What  pleases  God. 

The  truest  heart  is  God's  own  heart, 
Which  bids  thy  grief  and  fear  depart ; 
Protecting,  guiding,  day  and  night, 
The  soul  that  welcomes  here  aright 
What  pleases  God. 

Oh,  could  I  sing  as  I  desire, 
My  grateful  voice  should  never  tire 
To  tell  the  wondrous  love  and  power, 
Thus  working  out,  from  hour  to  hour, 
What  pleases  God. 
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The  King  of  kings,  He  rules  on  earth  ; 
He  sends  us  sorrow  here  or  mirth  ; 
He  bears  the  ocean  in  His  hand ; 
And  thus  we  meet,  on  sea  or  land, 
What  pleases  God. 

hi      Hi3  church  on  earth  He  dearly  loves, 
:e|      Although  He  oft  each  sin  reproves  ; 

Tue  rod  itself  His  love  can  speak, 

He  smites  till  we  return  to  seek 
What  pleases  God. 

Then  let  the  crowd  around  thee  se;ze 
The  joys  that  for  a  season  please  ; 
But  willingly  their  paths  forsake, 
And  for  thy  blessed  portion  take 
What  pleases  God. 

Thy  heritage  is  safe  in  heaven  ; 
There  shall  the  crown  of  joy  be  given ; 
There  shalt  thou  hear,  and  see,  and  know, 
As  thou  couldst  never  here  below, 
What  pleases  God. 

—  Gerhardt. 
From  the  Journal  and  Free  Press. 
HOW  TO  SAVE  THE  DROWNING. 

fhe  following  directions  for  saving  the 
ps  of  persons  rescued  from  the  water  are 
Wished  at  the  request  of  the  Massachusetts 
jmane  Society : 

I  Lose  no  time.  Carry  out  these  direc- 
ts on  the  spot. 

X  Remove  the  froth  and  mucus  from  the 
uth  and  nostrils. 

KE.  Hold  the  body,  for  a  few  seconds  only, 
h  the  head  hanging  down,  so  that  the  water 
y  run  out  of  the  lungs  and  windpipe. 
LV.  Loosen  all  the  tight  articles  of  cloth- 
[  about  the  neck  and  chest. 
\\F.  See  that  the  tongue  is  pulled  forward, 
fit  falls  back  into  the  throat.  By  taking 
H  of  it  with  a  handkerchief  it  will  not  slip. 
Sv7!.  If  the  breathing  has  ceased,  or  nearly 
j  it  must  be  stimulated  by  pressure  of  the 
)st  with  the  hands,  in  imitation  of  the  nat- 
jil  breathing,  forcibly  expelling  the  air 
m  the  lungs,  and  allowing  it  to  re-enter 
il  expand  them  by  the  elasticity  of  the 
s.  Remember  that  this  is  the  most  impor- 
iit  step  of  all.  To  do  it  readily,  lay  the 
I'son  on  his  back,  with  a  cushion,  pillow, 
some  other  firm  substance  under  his  shoul- 
:s  ;  then  press  with  the  flat  of  the  hands 
3r  the  lower  part  of  the  breast-bone  and 
k  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  keeping  up  a 
;ular  repetition  and  relaxation  of  pressure 
3nty  or  thirty  times  a  minute.  A  pressure 
thirty  pounds  may  be  applied  with  safety 
a  grown  person. 

VII.  Rub  the  limbs  with  the  hands  or 
th  dry  cloths  constantly,  to  aid  the  circu- 
ion  and  keep  the  body  warm. 

VIII.  As  soon  as  the  person  can  swallow, 
re  a  tablespoonful  of  spirits  in  hot  water, 
some  warm  coffee  or  tea. 

[X.  Work  deliberately.    Do  not  give  up 


too  quickly.  Success  has  rewarded  the  efforts 
of  hours. 


THE   PHILOSOPHY  OF  FRYING. 

The  object  of  all  cooking,  says  J.  B.  Hodg- 
kins  in  the  Housekeeper,  is  to  bring  about 
those  chemical  changes  in  articles  of  food 
when  exposed  to  the  influence  of  heat.  Bak- 
ing, frying,  boiling,  or  roasting  are  all  only 
so  many  different  methods  of  applying  heat. 
The  commonest,  the  most  convenient,  the 
cheapest  and  quickest  of  these  methods  is  fry- 
ing, which  can  be  applied  to  almost  all  arti- 
cles of  food,  which  requires  the  least  appara- 
tus and  the  smallest  fire,  yet  of  all  methods 
is  the  least  understood,  the  one  which  destroys 
most  food,  and  is  the  cause  of  more  indiges- 
tion and  dyspepsia  than  all  the  other  methods 
combined.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  in 
many  substances  the  admixture  of  fat  pre- 
vents chemical  processes  of  cooking  from  hav- 
ing their  proper  development.  The  perfec- 
tion of  frying  would  be  to  have  food  fried 
without  coming  into  contact  with  the  fat  at  all. 
But  as  this  is,  of  course,  a  self-evident  impos- 
sibility, the  next  best  thing  is  to  have  the 
food  come  into  contact  with  the  fat  as  little 
as  possible.  This  is  accomplished  simply  by 
having  the  fat  hot.  Grease  of  every  descrip- 
tion is  capable  of  being  heated  to  a  very  much 
higher  temperature  than  water;  in  fact,  it 
can  be  made  almost  three  times  as  hot  as 
boiling  water.  When  fat  is  at  its  boiling 
point  it  is  so  hot  that  any  article  of  food 
brought  into  contact  with  it  is  actually  burnt, 
and  this  is  precisely  the  reason  why,  for  pur- 
poses of  frying,  fat  should  always  be  boiling 
hot.  For  any  article  of  food,  a  doughnut, 
for  example,  dipped  into  boiling  fat,  is  imme- 
diately covered  all  over  by  a  thin  crust  of 
burnt  dough  which  prevents  the  fat  from  pen- 
etrating further  in,  and  enables  the  rest  of  the 
doughnut  to  be  exposed  to  a  greater  degree 
of  heat  than  can  be  applied  to  it  by  any  other 
process,  without  coming  in  contact  with  the 
fat,  and  the  natural  chemical  processes  go  on 
inside  with  a  greater  degree  of  perfection 
than  can  be  obtained  by  any  other  method. 
Perfect  frying  is  the  perfection  of  cooking, 
but  30  soon  as  the  fat  is  not  sufficiently  hot  to 
create  the  burnt  crust  around  the  article  fried, 
the  fat  penetrates  it  and  absolutely  prevents 
cooking  from  taking  place  at  all.  If  the  fat 
is  not  boiling,  bubbling  hot,  the  process  that 
takes  place  is  not  cooking,  but  simply  drench- 
ing the  food  with  a  tepid  fat  and  rendering 
it  totally  indigestible.  It  makes  no  difference 
how  hot  the  fat  is  afterward,  the  mischief  is 
done  the  moment  the  fat  penetrates  inside. 

All  perfectly  fried  food  has  a  thin,  crisp, 
brown  outside  crust  (which  has  in  itself  a 
relishing  taste)  and  is  perfectly  free  from 
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even  the  suspicion  of  fat  inside,  except  what 
was  intentionally  put  there  by  the  cook.  All 
housekeepers  know  that  to  fry  well  their  fat 
should  be  hot.  But  they  do  not  attend  to  it 
half  as  scrupulously  as  they  would  if  they 
understood  the  true  philosophy  of  it.  Boil- 
ing, bubbling,  hot  fat  cannot  penetrate  any- 
thing, and  cooks  to  perfection  ;  tepid  fat  pen- 
etrates everywhere  and  does  not  cook  at  all, 
but  actually  prevents  cooking.  Any  house- 
keeper who  reads  this,  and  chooses  to  profit 
by  it,  need  never  put  any  greasy,  fried,  half- 
cooked,  and  indigestible  food  upon  her  table. 
The  whole  secret  consists  in  having  the  fat 
boiling  hot  before  the  things  are  put  in. 
There  one  other  condition  which  follows 
naturally  from  this  first  one,  but  which  is  al- 
most invariably  lost  sight  of  even  by  good 
cooks,  and  that  is  that  the  fat  should  entirely 
cover  the  article  to  be  fried.  The  reason  of 
this  is,  that  the  part  not  at  once  covered  by 
the  fat  remains  cold,  cools  off  the  fat  near  it, 
and  then  absorbs  the  tepid  fat  just  the  same 
as  if  it  had  never  been  hot.  Frying  pans 
should  be  deep,  well-filled,  and  heated  to  tha 
boiling  point,  and  then  it  is  easy  to  turn  out 
fried  food,  crisp,  brown,  and  dry  on  the  out- 
side, and  perfectly  soft,  moist  and  well- cooked 
within.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  outside 
crust  of  things  fried  in  boiling  fat,  that  the 
fat  itself  drips  off  from  it  as  readily  as  water  ; 
hence,  well  fried  articles  are  neither  greasy 
in  appearance  nor  very  greasy  in  reality. 
Frying  ought  to  be  as  easy  as  boiling.-—  Del- 
aivare  County  Republican. 

NOTICES. 

The  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  will  meet  on  Sixth-day,  Ninth  month  17th, 
at  3  o'clock,  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  room,  Race 
street  (being  the  same  day  that  the  Representative 
Committee  meets).    Full  attendance  desirable. 

J.  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 

QUARTERLY  MEETINGS. 

9th  mo.  25th,    Canada  Half-Y.  M.,  at  Yonge  st. 
"      29th,    Scipio,  N.  Y. 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

9th  mo.  19th,    Merion,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

[Take  Paoli  train  at  32d  and  Market  at  1  P.  M., 
for  Elm  Station,  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the 
Meeting-house.] 
9th  mo.  19th.    Gwynedd,  3  P.M. 

"       26th,    Centredale,  Iowa,  3  P.M; 
10th  mo.  3d,      Frankford,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 
"         "       Quakertown,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 
"         "       Birmingham,  Pa  ,  3  P-M. 


ITEMS. 

The  peaches  taken  to  Liverpool  in  the  Ohio, 
which  left  Philadelphia  on  the  26th  ult.,  were  found 


rotten  upon  the  arrival  of  the  vessel.  They  kept  i 
perfect  order  until  the  2d  inst.    The  supply  of  ic« 

was  exhausted  on  the  29th  ult. 

Ice  80,000  Years  Old.— The  altitude  of  th 
Stevens'  Mine,  on  Mount  McOlellan,  is  12,500  fee* 
At  the  depth  of  from  60  to  200  feet  the  crevice  mai 
ter,  consisting  of  silica,  calcite  and  ore,  togethf 
with  the  surrounding  wall-rock,  is  a  solid  froz 
mass. 

Mount  McOlellan  is  one  of  the  highest  easier  [, 
spurs  of  the  snowy  range;  it  has  the  form  of 
horseshoe,  with  a  bold  escarpment  of  feldsphati 
rock  nearly  2,000  feet  high,  which,  in  some  places  M 
is  nearly  perpendicular.    Nothing  unusual  occurrei 
until  a  distance  of  some  80  or  90  feet  had  bee||| 
made,  then  the  frozen  territory  was  reached,  and  i 
has  continued  for  over  200  feet.    There  are  no  im 
dications  of  a  thaw,  summer  or  winter.    The  wholi 
frozen  territory  is  surrounded  by  hard,  massif 
rock,  and  the  load  itself  is  as  hard  and  massive  a; 
the  rock. 

The  miners,  being  unable  to  excavate  the  frozi 
material  with  pick  or  drill,  found  that  the  only  wa 
was  to  kindle  a  large  wood  fire  at  night  against  ta 
back  end  of  the  tunnel,  and  in  the  morning  tal 
out  the  disintegrated  ore.  This  has  been  the  moq 
of  mining  for  more  than  two  years.  The  tunnel! 
over  290  feet  deep,  and  there  is  no  diminution  J 
the  frost.  There  is,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  no  ope| 
ing  or  channel  through  which  the  frost  could  pal 
sibly  have  reached  such  a  depth  from  the  surfad 
There  are  other  mines  in  the  same  vicinity  in 
like  frozen  state.  The  theory  is  that  the  rock  w| 
laid  down  in  glacial  times,  when  there  was  col 
enough  to  freeze  the  very  earth's  heart.  In  tha 
case  the  mine  is  an  ice-house,  whose  stores  hai 
remained  unthawed  for  at  least  80,000  years  !  T| 
phenomenon  is  not  uncommon  nor  inexplicabH 
when  openings  can  be  found  through  which  a  cm 
rent  of  air  can  pass  ;  but  cases  which,  like  li 
Brandon  frozen  well  and  the  Stevens'  mine,  shoiF 
no  way  for  air  currents,  are  still  referred  to 
beded  icebergs  and  the  glacial  period. — Alma  (CoLfcg 
News.  \ 

A  remarkable  discovery  has  recently  been  mad  1£ 
on  an  island  in  the  Mississippi,  eight  miles  befta 
Davenport,  Iowa,  by  some  fishermen.  It  was! 
subterranean  cave,  hewn  out  of  a  heavy,  solid  rowflil 
which  was  covered  by  a  rock,  and  which  wl 
reached  by  stone  steps.  The  floor  of  this  cavm 
which  had  undoubtedly  been  made  thousands  I 
years  ago,  was  thickly  strewn  with  ashes,  th 
charred  remains  of  bodies  and  substances  wh» 
they  took  to  be  dead  leaves,  first  wetted  and  thg|<! 
pressed  together,  resembling  in  color  and  soliditjl 
cake  from  oat-meal.  Among  the  dry  ashes  the 
picked  up  three  tusks,  about  the  size  of  a  boar 
tooth,  and  a  little  lower  the  boat-hook  came.f 
contact  with  a  hard  substance,  which  proved  to 
a  skull,  as  brown  as  polished  walnut,  perfect 
every  respect,  and  of  extraordinary  size.  On  furthj 
examination,  an  almost  complete  skeleton  was  <f 
covered ;  but  the  most  singular  fact  came  to 
in  the  hardened  and  almost  petrified  leather  stria 
bronze  buckles  and  a  wooden  leg,  which  containe 
the  extremity  of  that  limb,  it  having  been  removi? 
half  way  between  the  hip  and  the  knees.  This  ' 
a  very  interesting  discovery,  proving  that  a  know!] 
edge  of  bronze  was  among  the  learning  of  the  al 
original  Americans,  and  that  mechanical  surgd 
in  those  days  was  equal  at  least  to  the  adaptau* 
of  a  timber  extremity. — Ex.  Paper. 
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"take  past  hold  of  instruction:  let  her  not  go:  keep  her:  for  she  is  thy  Lira. 
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OHIO  YEARLY  MEETING. 

BY  M.  J.  G. 

(Continued  from  page  451.) 

On  First-day  afternoon  an  appointed  meet- 
g  was  held,  in  which  there  was  extended 
rvice  ;  the  voices  of  nearly  all  the  minister- 
g  Friends  from  a  distance  being  heard, 
lere  was  in  all  unity  of  spirit  and  much 
at  was  worthy  to  be  treasured. 
There  was  a  meeting  in  the  evening,  ap- 
inted  by  B.  G.  Walters,  formerly  a  mem- 
ir  of  our  Society. 

Oq  Second-day  morning  the  meetings  as- 
rnbled  for  entering  upon  the  usual  business, 
lese,  though  small,  were  thought  to  be  as 
rge  as  has  been  usual  for  some  years.  In 
e  women's  branch,  during  the  season  of 
ighty  solemnity  which  so  frequently  char- 
terizes  the  ooening  of  the  first  business 
jsion  of  our  Yearly  Meetings,  the  young 
ters  were  exhorted  to  give  faithful  service 
ring  the  several  sittings ;  to  come  fearlessly 
the  post  of  duty,  conferring  not  with  flesh 
d  blood  ;  and  all  were  admonished  to  dwell 
that  spirit  of  praver  which  depends  neither 
on  vocal  utterance  nor  bended  knee. 
Upon  calling  the  names  of  the  Representa- 
es,  they  were  found  to  be  all  present. 
Cordial  welcome  was  extended  not  ouly  to 
Dse  in  attendance  with  minutes,  but  also  to 
bse  without.  The  presence  of  all  was  felt 
be  a  comfort. 
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One,  a  member  of  a  large  Yearly  Meeting, 
said  she  had  never  before  been  so  impressed 
by  the  value  and  beauty  of  our  established 
custom  of  epistolary  correspondence  as  upon 
this  occasion,  when  the  reading  of  epistles, 
teeming  with  thought,  introduced  to  the  meet- 
ing the  wide  field  of  interest  that  had  been 
livingly  before  our  larger  sister  organiza- 
tions. 

Besides  the  business  usually  claiming  the 
attention  of  this  sitting,  valuable  advice  and 
exhortation  were  given.  The  sweet  travel  to- 
gether was  compared  to  the  precious  oint- 
ment that  went  down  to  the  skirts  of  the  gar- 
ment, to  the  dew  of  Hermon,  that  descended 
where  was  commanded  the  blessing,  even  life 
for  evermore.  After  a  short  prayer  from  one 
young  in  the  public  service,  the  meeting 
adjourned  for  the  day. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  meeting  of  those 
associated  in  First  day  school  interests.  Re- 
ports from  the  few  schools  within  the  limits  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  manifested  that  in  each 
school  there  is  a  concern  for  the  furtherance 
of  best  interests  and  growth  in  religious  life. 
Epistles  from  Associations  of  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia  were  read,  dwelling  on  subjects 
full  of  life  to  those  who  have  entered  into 
First-day  school  labor,  realizing  its  breadth 
and  responsibility.  An  address  from  Scattered 
Seeds  Publishing  Committee,  was  also  rear). 

Though  there  is  a  deep  rooted  interest  in 
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the  subject  of  schools,  it  is  evidently  not  wide- 
spread, and  the  Association  feels  that  there 
has  been  a  lamentable  loss  sustained  by  the 
neglect  of  that  class  of  instruction  which  it  is 
the  aim  of  First-day  schools  to  fester. 

On  Third  day  morning,  at  the  opening  of 
the  second  session  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  all 
were  feelingly  called  by  an  aged  mother  to 
the  remembrance,  that  a  tribute  of  thanks- 
giving and  praise  should  arise  for  continued 
favors  and  blessings.  In  the  answers  to  the 
Queries,  there  was  free  acknowledgment  to 
the  lack  of  much  which  must  be  attained  be- 
fore there  can  be  a  correspondence  between 
the  state  of  our  Society  and  the  standard 
we  profess ;  but  a  good  degree  of  love  and 
harmony,  and  a  desire  to  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements for  pure  living,  were  reported  as 
pervading.  The  admonition  went  forth,  to 
search  the  heart  as  with  a  lighted  candle,  that 
that  against  which  the  Lord  holds  contro- 
versy might  not  find  lodgement.  The  remiss- 
ness in  attending  small  meetings  elicited  a 
comparison  between  these  and  the  little 
streams,  without  which  there  cannot  be  great 
rivers:  If  there  is  not  a  preparation  in  these 
and  in  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings,  there 
cannot  be  an  entering  into  the  fuller  current 
which  makes  our  Yearly  Meetings  a  time  of 
refreshment  and  inspiration. 

During  an  acceptable  visit  from  Thomas 
Foulke,  the  meeting  was  called  to  renewed 
courage,  with  the  assurance  that,  though  but 
a  little  speck  in  the  religious  world,  history 
shows  that  great  power  for  good  has  gone  out 
from  Friends,  much  of  the  progress  in  hu- 
mane movements  since  the  rise  of  the  Society 
having  received  impetus  and  the  strong  hand 
of  support  from  within  it.  Our  testimonies 
were  held  up  as  still  containing  that  which 
will  nurture  best  and  truest  thought,  if  there 
be  individual  devotion  to  God,  his  Christ  and 
pure,  holy  living.  This  devotion  was  feeling- 
ly commended  to  all. 

Following  this  was  a  visit  from  James  W. 
Haines,  accompanied  by  his  grandfather  and 
Ezekiel  Roberts.  That  vital  religion,  which 
can  transform  cold,  formal  meetings  into  an 
enkindling  of  spirit  comparable  to  flame 
bursting  from  live  coals,  was  earnestly  re- 
commended. The  young  were  urged  to  hold 
not  back  that  which  was  theirs  to  offer,  and 
to  conditions  believed  to  be  present,  exhorta- 
tion and  counsel  were  extended. 

A  reference  from  Short  Creek  Quarterly 
Meeting  was  read,  calling  attention  to  the 
need  of  care  being  extended  to  members  who 
live  without  the  limits  of  meetings,  and  by 
their  conduct  do  not  manifest  a  conformity 
with  our  testimonies  and  usages.  The  sub- 
ject claimed  attention,  and  a  joint-committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  it. 


The  meeting  adjourned,  to  meet  in  join 
session  with  men's  meeting  the  followir 
afternoon. 

On  Fourth  day  morning  there  was  a  meej^ 
ing   of  Ministers  and  Elders,   which  w: 
thought  to  be  a  highly  favored  season. 

Shortly  after  the  gathering  of  the  meetii 
for  public  worship,  the  expression  "  Con 
unto  Me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  hea\ 
laden  and  I  will  give  you  rest,"  was  cited  s 
being  applicable  to  us  as  when  uttered,  poin 
ing  to  the  inward  and  spiritual  Christ,  tl 
Son  of  the  living  God — that  Christ  so  beaut 
fully  referred  to  by  Isaiah,  ^hen  he  sai« 
"  Unto  us  a  Child  is  born,  unto  us  a  Son 
given."  All  now  willing  to  obey  this  voi< 
will  find  rest  to  their  souls.  The  necessity 
of  obedience  as  illustrated  by  the  beautifi 
and  instructive  allegory  of  Jonah,  who,  si 
ning  against  light  and  knowledge,  refused 
obey,  and  was  plunged  into  the  depths.  Wh 
ever  now  refuses  to  obey  will,  in  like  manneL 
suffer  until  there  is  a  cry  unto  the  Lord  an 
a  willingness  to  sacrifice  with  a  voice 
thanksgiving.  The  Scriptures  were  held  u 
as  the  bei-t  of  books,  valuable  for  deep  spiri 
ual  instruction  when  read  under  the  influeno 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  when  read  only  in  tl 
letter,  they  may  produce  confusion  and  spiri 
ual  death  ;  and  all  were  assured  that  charit 
that  holy  gift  so  beautifully  described  h 
Paul,  is  essential  to  peace  and  happiness. 

The  speaker  following  called  attention 
the  beautiful  order  to  be  observed  in  com  mi 
nications,  that  they  be  concise,  one  exerci 
not  closing  the  way  for  another.  He  wishe 
to  impress  upon  his  hearers  the  necessity 
those  who  wish  to  come  to  God,  believing  th 
He  is.  The  error  of  becoming  the  followe 
of  any  man,  and  accepting  as  a  name  this 
that  ism,  was  pointed  out.  When  we  acknowi 
edge  this  name  and  conform  the  conduct  theri 
to,  we  become  worthy  indeed  of  being  friend 
of  Christ  and  of  His  cause. 

Toward  the  close  we  were  called  to  remenj 
ber  that  one  is  our  Master,  even  Christ,  ani 
all  we  are  brethren,  and  to  entertain  th£ 
charity  which  thinketh  no  evil,  but  unil| 
all  who  serve  this  Master  in  a  strong  boil 
of  fellowship. 

A  deep  feeling  pervad(  d  this  meeting,  anc 
on  some  minds  present,  there  will  doubtlei 
be  left  a  lasting  impress. 

In  the  joint  session  of  the  afternoon  the  R 
port  of  the  Indian  Committee  was  read,  al^ 
the  Report  of  the  Visiting  Committee.  Th! 
Representative  Committee  presented,  by 
minutes,  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  Genen 
Government  in  the  interests  of  peace,  an 
one  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  askin 
for  such  change  in  certain  laws  as  will  mak 
them  less  favorable  to  liqcor-sellers.  Unit 
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!D  7as  expressed  with  both,  and  the  committee 
1B!ras  directed  to  have  them  properly  forwarded. 

By  appointment  of  James  W.  Haines, 
ee'here  was,  in  the  evening,  a  solemn,  weighty 
Meeting.  The  discourse  was  too  comprehen- 
.  ive  to  be  treated  in  these  limits.  It  was  par- 
ticularly addressed  to  those  not  acquainted 
Hith  the  foundation  upon  which  rests  those 
avbstimonies  which  mark  us  a  peculiar  people, 
'J  ut  was,  perhaps,  of  the  deepest  interest  to 

hose  to  whom,  by  birth  and  association,  these 
^  ave  descended  as  a  heritage,  without  a  sat- 
isfactory knowledge  of  their  significance.  The 
ai( 'aspired  writings,  conscience,  ordinances  and 
\  aspiration  were  prominent  points,  and  were 
°!(learly  dwelt  upon.  The  impressiveness  of 
*J  truth  in  the  power  of  its  simplicity  was  truly 
T  pit,'  and  the  adjournment  was  under  a  cover 
81  hg  of  composed  thought. 

'!  In  the  women's  meeting  on  Fifth- day,  there 
^  Iras  a  fulness  of  instructive  discourse  as  the 
De  leading  of  epistles,  presented  by  the  commit- 
ai  pe  appointed  at  the  first  session,  and  other 
e  business,  brought  different  subjects  into  view. 
[i  'he  committee  to  consider  the  reference  from 
"ri|hort  Creek  Quarter  reported  that  they 
PDI  'nited  in  retaining  it  under  consideration  for 
'J  [  year,  and  advise  careful  attention  being 
1111  iven  to  such  members  as  have  long  absented 
rl  hemselves  from  meetings,  who,  by  non  con- 

'  t>rmity  with  disciplinary  requirements,  may 
?  |e  stand iug  aloof,  feeling  that  they  have  for- 
11  kited  full  right  of  membership,  not  only  that 
lffl  ur  good  order  be  established,  but  that  such 
rcl  jiay,  if  possible,  be  gathered,  and  thereby 
8|  live  and  receive  strength.  A  trusting  hope 
'ad  been  expressed,  before  assembling,  that 
&  here  might  be  a  good  Yearly  Meeting.  The 
we  lose  may  be  said  to  have  brought  but  one 
13  ieling — that  this  had  been  gratified.  There 
101  :uly  had  been  sweet  travel  and  counsel  to- 
tifl  ether.  The  mourners  lingering  between  the 
60  orch  and  the  altar  were  encouraged  to  arise 
l  their  might,  exhortation  and  gospel  Truth 
08  bounded,  and  harmony  pervaded  through- 
A  ilt. 

«  Following  the  reading  of  the  concluding 
ui  linute  the  shutters  were  opened,  and  a  sol- 
bo  tnn  opportunity  was  afforded  together  before 

tie  final  dispersion, 
ai   ^..^  

4  The  greatest  man  is  he,  who,  choosing  the 
ight  with  invincible  resolution,  resists  the 
3  )rest  temptations  from  within  and  with- 
3  ut;  who  bears  the  heaviest  burdens  cheer- 
1  ally ;  who  is  the  calmest  in  storms,  and 
J  whose  reliance  on  truth,  on  virtue,  on  God, 
I  the  most  unfaltering. —  Channing. 

The  more  polished  a  person's  mind  is,  the 
lore  susceptible  is  it  to  the  warmth  of 
•iendly  impressions. 


For  Frienda'  Intelligencer. 
ILLINOIS  YEARLY  MEETING  OF  FRIENDS. 

On  Seventh  day,  the  11th  of  Ninth  month, 
1875,  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders  was  opened  at  the  Clear  Creek  meet- 
ing-house. The  Joint  Committee  appointed 
by  Baltimore  and  Indiana  Yearly  Meet- 
ings to  attend  the  opening  were  present,  and 
the  meeting  was  opened  by  reading  the  min- 
utes of  their  appointment.  Caleb  Russel  and 
Elizabeth  Coale  were  appointed  Clerks,  and 
the  Queries  and  answers  were  read.  There 
was  a  season  of  silent  worship,  and  several 
weighty  communications  were  made.  The 
meeting  then  adjourned  to  convene  again  on 
Second-day  morning,  at  8  o'clock. 

On  First-day,  meetings  for  worship  were 
held  in  the  new  meeting-house,  both  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon.  The  number  in  at- 
tendance was  very  great.  It  was  said  that 
the  meeting  houses  of  other  denominations  for 
some  miles  around  were  closed,  in  order  that 
the  congregations  might  attend  Friend's  meet- 
ing. The  meetings  were  favored  with  the 
evidence  of  Divine  life,  and  the  discourses  de- 
livered were  generally  satisfactory. 

On  Second-day  morning,  the  meeting  for 
ministers  and  elders  again  assembled,  and 
closed  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

About  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing was  convened,  the  partitions  between  the 
men  and  women  being  opened.  After  a  sea- 
son of  solemn  silence  and  some  brief  commu- 
nications, a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee, 
appointed  to  attend  the  opening,  read  the 
minutes  of  their  appointment,  and  those  in 
attendance  answered  to  their  names.  All 
those  from  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  were 
present,  but  some  members  of  the  Indiana 
committee  were  absent.  The  meeting  was 
then  considered  as  opened,  aud  the  partition 
was  closed,  in  order  that  the  men's  and  wo- 
men's meetings  for  discipline  might  proceed. 

In  the  men's  meeting,  Jonathan  W.  Plu ai- 
mer of  Chicago,  was  chosen  Clerk,  and  Caleb 
Russell  of  Prairie  Grove,  Iowa,  Assistant 
Clerk.  It  was  proposed  and  concluded  that 
the  Book  of  Discipline  of  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting  should  be  used  as  the  Discipline  of 
Illinois  Yearly  Meeting,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings 
were  to  bring  forward  next  year  such  amend- 
ments as  they  may  deem  proper. 

The  next  business  was  the  reading  of  the 
minutes  of  Friends  in  attendance  from  other 
Yearly  Meetings.  There  were  twenty  of  such 
minutes  ;  seven  of  them  being  for  recorded 
ministers.  The  Epistles  from  other  Yearly 
Meetings  were  read,  and  much  satisfaction 
with  them  was  expressed,  as  well  as  wiih  the 
large  attendance  of  visitors  from  within  the 
limits.    A  committee  was  appointed  to  pre- 
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pare  Epistles,  and  to  bring  to  a  future  sitting  a  I 
minute  on  the  exercises  of  the  meeting.  Cora-  j 
mittees  were  also  appointed  to  bring  forward 
the  names  for  a  Representative  Committee,  a  j 
Committee  on  the  Indian  Concern  and  a  Com- 
mittee on  Receipts  and  Expenditures. 

On  Third-day  the  meeting  assembled  about 
10  o'clock  A.M  ,  and  most  of  the  sitting  was 
occupied  with  the  consideration  of  the  an- 
swers to  four  of  the  Qm  ries.  The  attendance 
of  meetings  for  worship  and  discipline,  and 
the  salutary  effects  derived  from  them,  when 
held  in  the  authority  of  Truth,  called  forth 
much  expression  from  exercised  minds.  The 
promotion  of  love  and  harmony  and  the 
proper  training  of  children,  the  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  supplying  of  fam- 
ilies with  a  pure  literature  were  among  the 
subjects  that  claimed  the  earnest  attention  of 
the  meeting. 

In  the  alternoon  a  meeting  for  youth  was 
held  by  invitation  of  Joshua  L.  Mills,  at  his 
residence.  There  being  too  many  to  find 
room  in  the  house,  seats  were  placed  on  the 
lawn  adjoining,  where  a  precious  season  of 
Divine  favor  was  experienced,  and  many  tes- 
timonies, from  both  old  and  young,  were 
borne,  to  the  excellency  of  Christian  princi- 
ples and  the  joy  of  a  holy  life. 

In  the  evening,  at  the  new  meeting-house, 
a  First  day  school  conference  was  held,  which 
was  well  attended,  lively  and  harmonious. 

On  Fourth-day  a  meeting  for  Divine  wor 
ship  was  held  at  the  new  meeting-house.  It 
was  a  favored  opportunity,  and  a  Gospel 
ministry  flowed  freely. 

In  the  afternoon  a  meeting  for  discipline 
was  held,  when  the  answers  to  the  remaining 
Queries  were  read  and  considered. 

The  answers  in  relation  to  the  use,  as  a 
beverage,  of  intoxicating  liquors,  were  re 
markably  clear.  Some  earnest  remarks  were 
made  on  the  use  of  tobacco  and  its  pernicious 
effects,  which  it  was  thought  would  hereafter 
claim  more  care  and  concern  than  it  has 
hitherto  received.  The  subject  of  a  guarded, 
religious  education  for  the  children  of  Friends 
was  discussed,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  take  into  consideration  the  best  means  of 
promoting  it.  A  committee  on  the  Indian 
concern  was  appointed,  which  met  in  con- 
sultation at  the  rise  of  the  meeting,  and  agreed 
to  name  Cyrus  Blackburn,  of  Baltimore,  to 
represent  them  in  the  Central  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Fil'ih-day  the  meeting  assembled  about  10 
o'clock  A.  M.  and  sat  till  about  4  P.M.  A 
memorial  from  Prairie  Grove  Monthly  Meet 
ing,  concerning  Susan  Price,  a  little  girl  who 
died  at  7  years  of  age,  was  reported  from  the 
Representative  Committee,  and  read.  It  was 
very  touching  and  instructive,  and  was  ordered 


to  be  published  with  the  Extracts.  Repo 
from  committees  were  jead;  also,  a  mini 
of  the  exercises  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  a 
an  Epistle  addressed  to  the  several  Yea 
Meetings  in  connection  with  tig. 

When  the  business  before  the  meeting  \ 
ended,  a  proposition  was  made  to  open  i 
partition,  which,  being  submitted  to  1 
women's  meeting,  and  approved  by  them,^ 
done.  A  season  of  precious  solemnity  } 
felt  to  prevail,  lively  testimonies  were  bo: 
to  the  great  truths  of  spiritual  religion,  i> 
prayer  and  thanksgiviug  offered  up  to 
Divine  Author  of  all  our  blessings. 

In  the  Women's  Yearly  Meeting  the  or 
of  business  and  the  subjects  considered  w 
nearly  the  same  as  in  the  men's  meeti 
Elizabeth  Coale  and  Elizabeth  S.  Wal 
served  as  clerk  and  assistant  on  Second  d| 
when  the  minutes  of  Friends  in  attendal 
from  other  Yearly  Meetings  were  read,  A 
the  proposition  from  the  men's  meeting  to  | 
the  Indiana  Book  of  Discipline  was  adopi 
Epistles  received  from  Yearly  Meetings 
correspondence  with  us  were  read,  and  sa 
faction  expressed  with  their  edifying  conte* 
Committees  were  appointed  to  prepare  ansv 
to  the  epistles,  to  serve  on  the  Reprepresei 
tive  Committee  and  to  act  in  conjunct 
with  men  Friends  on  Indian  affairs. 

Third-day,  the  name  of  Caroline  Luk 
was  reported  for  Clerk,  and  she  was  appoin 
the  meeting  being  informed  that  Elizati 
Coale,  who  had  served  the  day  preceding, 
called  home  by  indisposition  in  her  farm 
Elizabeth  S.  Walton  was  continued  as  asj 
ant  clerk. 

The  consideration  of  the  state  of  Soc 
was  entered  upon,  and  the  answers  to  the 
Query  were  read,  after  which,  Joseph 
Dugdale  and  John  Mercer  made  an  aec 
able  visit. 

The  reading  of  the  answers  to  the  Que 
was  then  resumed,  calling  forth  much  si 
tary  counsel  from  sisters  in  attendance, 
couraging  to  faithfulness  in  the  various  du 
of  life.  The  subject  of  intemperance  eai 
forth  much  deep  feeling,  and  Friends  \\ 
earnestly  entreated  to  exert  their  influx 
against  it  whenever  and  wherever  an  op 
tunity  might  offer,  and  to  exercise  great  < 
in  using  it  in  their  families  for  culinary 
poses,  or  as  a  medicine.  Overseers  were 
derly  advised  to  consider  well  the  reap; 
ibility  of  their  charge  and  to  be  very  cat 
in  dealing  with  offenders.  The  great  nee 
having  our  children  educated  by  teacher 
membership  with  us  was  urged,  and  a  < 
mittee  on  education  was  appointed. 

Being  informed  by  the  men's  meeting 
they  had  appointed  a  committee  to  memcj 
ize  the  Legislature  in  opposition  to  ca 
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punishment,  and  to  prepare  a  memorial  to 
a:he  President  and  Congress  of  the  United 
^States  in  favor  of  the  settlement  of  national 
lifferences  by  arbitration,  and  being  invited 
>y  the  men  to  cooperate  therein,  a  commit- 
ee  was  accordingly  appointed 

Fifth-day,  the  Committee  ou  Epistles  re- 
>orted  essays  of  epistles  to  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ngs  with  which  we  correspond,  which,  being 
ead,  were  satisfactory  to  the  meeting. 

The  memorial  concerning  Su3an  Price,  sent 
n  from  the  men's  meeting,  was  read,  which 
pas  deeply  touching  to  the  hearts  of  all  pres- 
nt,  and  brought  to  remembrance  the  words 
f  the  Divine  Master,  "  of  such  is  the  king- 
om  of  heaven." 
l!   The  minute  containing  the  exercises  of 
A  he  meeting  was  then  read,  under  a  feeling 
Jf  reverent  thankfulness  that  our  Heavenly 
°  Other's  canopy  of  love  had  been  over  us, 
nabling  us  to  move  in  harmony  and  to  wor- 
lip  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.    S.  M.  J. 
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NECESSITY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  REFORM. 

BY  AMOS  WILLETS  WRIGHT,  A.  M. 
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m  PART  SECOND. 

66BI  (Concluded  from  page  468.) 

uct  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  say  that  those  to  whom 
le  general  Government  has  given  this  great 
lucational  trust  have  acted  dishonestly  with 
;  but  does  it  not  appear  that  they  have 
pon  very  slight  examination?    If  West 
'pint  made  soldiers  after  the  manner  that 
lese  agricultural  colleges  make  farmers,  we 
assiould  feel  a  little  shaky  about  our  national 
efences.    It  has  been  said  that  the  system 
requiring  physical  labor  at  the  hands  of 
^!ie  students  is  impracticable —that  there  are 
ifficulties  attending  it  not  to  be  overcome. 
a3C^ut  it  will  be  found  that  the  plan  has  not 
sen  given  a  fair  trial,  and  that  in  most  in- 
ances  scarcely  an  attempt  has  been  made  in 
bsiie  right  direction.  There  are  obstacles  to  be 
vercome  certainly,  and  the  worst  of  them  is 
rejudice.    In  the  first  place,  it  is  difficult  to 
Dtaia  members  of  faculties  who  are  corn- 
tent  instructors  in  classics  and  mathematics, 
ad  at  the  same  time  in  sympathy  with  the 
an  of  combining  mental  training  with  prac- 
aUcal  work.    They  are  covered  with  the  scho- 
ryiistic  dust  of  ages,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
>r  them  to  shake  it  off.    They  inherit  from 
espfieir  own  alma  maters  an  almost  instinctive 
lea  that  there  is  something  degrading  in 
hysical  labor.    They  set  no  examples  for 
udents  to  follow,  and  insensibly  commun- 
ate  to  them  their  conservative  ideas.  All 
le  influence  of  educational  tradition  and  in- 
lleetual  foppery  is  thrown  against  the  intro 
uction  of  bodily  work.    A  great  effort  is 
ecessary  to  break  through  this  time-honored 
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error  ;  but  it  must  be  done,  and  eventually  it 
shall  be  done.  The  man  will  yet  rise,  de- 
termined and  powerful  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties which  lie  in  the  path,  and  bring  the 
desired  system  into  established  and  accepted 
use.  The  failures  of  the  attempts  which  have 
already  been  made  can  be  easily  traced  to 
causes  capable  of  correction.  The  instructors 
must  be  educated  up  to  the  required  standard, 
and  there  must  be  perfect  equality  among  the 
students.  All  must  work,  so  that  all  alike 
shall  receive  the  benefit,  and  no  line  of  caste 
appear  to  mark  the  sham  aristocracy  of  loaf- 
erism. 

It  is  not  for  the  agricultural  and  mechan- 
ical classes  alone  that  the  benefits  of  combined 
mental  and  physical  labor  are  reserved.  They 
are  applicable  to  all  classes  of  students,  both 
in  a  sanitary  and  moral  sense.  The  import- 
ance of  physical  culture  has  reference  to  all 
human  beings.  With  the  coming  man,  pale 
and  sallow  countenances  and  cadaverous 
forms,  will  not  be  the  insignia  of  scholarship. 
Learning  and  dyspepsia  are  not  necessarily 
bedfellows.  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
individual  with  the  strong  physique  is  cap- 
able of  a  higher  order  of  intellectual  work 
than  his  house-bound  brother.  As  a  rule 
strong  minds  inhabit  strong  bodies.  The 
strong  mind  in  a  weak  body  labors  at  a  dis- 
advantage. Horace  Mann  in  his  later  years 
wrote :  "1  am  certain  I  could  have  performed 
twice  the  labor,  both  better  and  with  greater 
ease  to  myself,  had  I  known  as  much  of  the 
laws  of  health  at  twenty-one  as  I  do  now. 
In  college  I  was  taught  all  about  the  motions 
of  the  planets  as  carefully  as  though  they 
would  have  been  in  danger  of  getting  off  the 
track  if  I  had  not  known  how  to  trace  their 
orbits  ;  but  about  my  own  organization,  and 
the  conditions  indispensable  to  the  healthful 
functions  of  my  own  body,  I  was  left  in  pro- 
found ignorance.  Nothing  could  be  more 
preposterous.  I  ought  to  have  begun  at  home 
and  taken  the  stars  when  it  should  become 
their  turn.  The  consequence  was  I  broke 
down  at  the  beginning  of  my  second  college 
year,  and  have  never  had  a  well  day  since." 
Here  we  see  that  the  great  educator  c  mfessed 
to  having  made  an  almost  fatal  mistake. 
The  truth  was  that  he  was  a  victim  to  an  im- 
perfect system  of  education.  Had  he  per- 
formed a  stated  amount  of  physical  labor, 
daily,  he  would  have  been  powerful  for  more 
effective  work  while  he  lived,  and  his  very 
useful  life  spared  to  the  world  probably  some 
years  longer  than  it  was.  It  was  a  strong 
body  which  carried  Webster  through  his 
work,  and  made  such  a  perfect  and  lasting 
intellectual  engine  of  Brougham. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  in  this  respect  the 
athletic  sports  will  serve  the  same  purpose  as 
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labor.  To  some  extent  this  is  true,  but  sports 
lack  regularity,  and  every  one  does  not  par- 
ticipate in  them.  There  is  no  system  about 
them,  and  they  lack  the  moral  force  of  ac- 
tual work.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they 
should  be  abrogated  altogether.  Something 
must  be  allowed  to  the  spirit  of  exuberance 
and  love  of  fun,  without  which  youth  would 
be  divested  of  half  its  charms.  But  there  is 
time  enough  in  the  twenty-four  hours  for  a 
proper  amount  of  this  kind  of  recreation 
without  interfering  with  a  reasonable  amount 
of  study  and  practical  labor. 

The  moral  effect  of  physical  work  is  of  in- 
calculable importance.    It  offers  a  vent  for 
superabundant  vitality,  which,  otherwise  di- 
rected, it  is  found  from  experience,  is  likely 
to  spend  itself  in  worse  than  unprofitable 
mischief.    Perhaps  the  best  system  of  educa- 
tion in  the  world,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  that  of 
the  farmer  boy  who  lives  at  home  and  attends 
the  district  school.    He  has  his  farm  work  to 
attend  to  morning  and  evening,  and  when  he 
leaves  school  is  as  capable  for  labor  as  he 
was  when  he  entered  it.    Extend  this  system 
through  a  college  course  and  the  boy  "could 
hardly  be  spoiled,  as  many  are  under  the 
prevalent  system.    The  life  of  the  average 
student  at  our  universities  and  colleges  is 
almost  one  of  luxury.   It  was  not  so  formerly 
when  chapel  bells  rang  at  six  in  the  morning, 
and  the  fare  was  hard  and  even  scant.  The 
sons  of  wealthy  parents  now  a  days  are  apt 
to  adorn  their  rooms  with  pictures  of  race- 
horses and  ballet  girls.     Their  wardrobes 
rather  resemble  those  of  dandies  than  stu 
dents,  and  their  apartments  are  no  strangers 
to  the  midnight  carouse  and  indecent  conviv 
iality.  The  inducements  to  become  fast  young 
men  assail  these  wealthy  youths,  in  a  large 
percentage  of  cases,  irresistibly,  and  their  in- 
fluence extends  to  other  classes,  whose  parents 
are  exerting  themselves  and  denying  them- 
selves to  give  their  sons  a  college  education. 
It  has  been  stated  somewhere,  I  know  not 
with  what  authority,  that  one-third  of  the 
graduates  of  the  largest  and  best  known  un- 
iversity in  this  country  die  drunkards.  The 
statement  is  not  an  astonishing  one  when  the 
circumstances  are  considered.    There  is,  of 
course,  a  class  of  students  who  have  a  hard 
time  in  getting  through  college,  who  work 
their  own  way  through  partly  or  wholly. 
These  are  likely  to  come  out  of  the  ordeal  un- 
scathed, unless  indeed  their  health  is  inj  ured  by 
too  intense  application  to  study  and  too  little 
bodily  exercise.    But  there  is  another  class 
who  go  there  because  their  parents  send  them 
to  be  fitted  for  the  duties  of  life.    They  stay 
four  years,  their  expenses  are  paid  for  them, 
no  cares  or  responsibilities  press  upon  them. 
A  certain  number  of  hours  per  day  are  re- 


quired in  the  recitation  room,  and,  outside 
that,  they  do  pretty  much  as  they  pie* 
They  study  more  or  less,  but  they  very 
learn  to  look,  down  on  anything  like  use 
work,  and  to  exhaust  their  vitality  in  n 
chief.    Does  this  kind  of  training  seem 
fitted  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  practi 
work  of  the  world  ?  But  suppose  these  yoi 
men  were  required  to  take  off  their  fine  clot 
and  put  in  two  hours  of  honest  physical  lal 
each  day,  on  the  farm,  handling  tools  or  ot: 
work,  would  they  not  learn  self-respect,  pr 
erly  dispose  of  their  unappropriated  vi 
i^y,  and  become  interested  in  something  e 
than  the  usual  occupations  of  fast  youtl 
They  would  at  least  acquire  habits  of  indus 
in  the  place  of  habits  of  idleness.  We 
considering  now  the  moral  effects  of  the  c( 
bination  of  physical  and  mental  labor  as 
plicable  to  all  classes  of  students,  the  rich 
well  as  the  poor,  professional  as  well  as  aj 
cultural  and  mechanical  students.  We 
looking  at  it  as  a  means  of  preventing  <i 
sipation  and  the  contraction  of  bad  habit;! 
as  a  safeguard  against  the  dangerous  influenl 
which  are  likely  otherwise  to  surround  1 
individual  at  that  period  of  his  life  when  hi 
the  most  susceptible  to  impressions,  and  wlfjc 
his  character  is  forming.    This  last  consic 
ation  is  specially  important.    The  time 
ually  spent  in  college  is  precisely  that 
which  surrounding  influences  are  most  pov 
ful  for  good  or  evil.    The  moral  as  well 
the  physical  muscles  are  then  shapeniug  i 
developing  themselves.     The  character 
plastic  then  ;  but  when  it  becomes  harden 
it  is  difficult,  often  impossible  to  correct 
wrongs  which  may  have  been  made  in 
formation. 

The  condition  of  the  average  newly-fled 
graduate  from  our  colleges  is  almost  a  pitie 
one.    He  is  upwards  of  twenty  years  of  t 
If  he  expects  to  become  a  business  man, 
must  commence  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  ;|d 
find  his  proper  place  with  bojs  of  fifteerj>r 
sixteen  years.    He  is  awkward,  unhappy  0 
comes  to  a  sudden  and  miserable  realizaijn 
of  the  fact  that  the  world  is  not  what  he  m 
pected  to  find  it.    If  he  is  to  be  an  engirj^r 
and  has  paid  special  attention  to  mathema  ;s, 
he  naturally  thinks  that  after  so  much  h  p 
work,  he  is  fitted  to  be  entrusted  with  im  |r 
tant  trusts,  and  looks  for  them.    But  he  8 
finds  that  he  has  an  apprenticeship  ye 
serve,  and  a  long  one  at  that.    And  so  it 
be  in  architecture  and  almos4-  everything 
will  undertake.    But  if  the  new  order 
things  is  adopted,  and  he  studies  and  p 
tices  together  through  his  college  days, 
asperities  of  the  transition  from  school  lit 
after  life  are  smoothed  over  or  done  a 
with.    He  is  ready  to  go  on.    He  has  b 
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^fitted  for  his  business.  Ia  the  professions  the 
kinase  is  somewhat  different.  The  prospective 
Clergymen,  lawyers  and  physicians  have  an- 
other course  of  study  before  them,  which 
Partakes  somewhat  of  the  character  of  the 
'W)ld;  and  hence  it  happens  that  our  college 
cti< bourses  are  better  adapted  to  them  than  to 
o«  >thers ;  and  indeed  they  are  marked  out 
Chiefly  with  reference  to  them.  The  time 
Mias  arrived  when  we  can  no  longer  afford  to 
otUave  our  educational  systems  cut  to  fit  the 
pnigures  of  the  three  professions.  And  it  is 
viUlso  certain  that  students  having  the  three 
professions  in  view  will  be  benefitted  more  by 
4  he  course  which  seems  particularly  adapted 
top  the  farmer,  mechanic  and  practical  man 
generally  than  they  will  by  the  old  system. 
- co  Considerations  of  health,  morals  and  habits 
ui  I  industry,  all  urge  them  to  make  the  change 
ieh  ,nd  advance  with  the  others.  To  a  certain 
)  anoint,  all  can  profitably  go  forward  together. 
k\\  With  respect  to  the  education  of  females, 
igd'he  same  general  principles  apply.  She 
ilitshould  be  trained  to  perform  all  those  duties 
aenif  life  which  pertain  to  the  part  of  human 
od  t.se fulness  which  circumstances  assign  to  her. 
n hder  field  is  a  wider  one  to-day  than  it  has 
wlver  been  before,  and  will  grow  still  more 
ide.  In  a  great  measure,  she  has  grown  out 
f  her  state  of  dependence  on,  and  subordina 
ion  to,  the  other  sex,  and  has  demonstrated 
er  capacity  to  stand  alone  and  sustain  her 
sponsibility  as  an  individual,  outside  of 
ogaiatrimony  as  well  as  in  it.  There  is  every 
sason  why  she  should  be  rendered  capable 
f  earning  her  own  livelihood  and  of  per- 
ect  >rming  labor  that  can  be  well  paid  for.  The 
in  dvaoce  which  is  taking  place  in  the  science  of 
ducation  has  reference  to  her  as  well  as  to 
len.  Oae-half  of  the  human  race  cannot 
rogress  without  the  other.  The  mothers  of 
ajie  generations  are  as  important  to  them  as 
ie  fathers ;  and  throughout  history  they 
jerajave  been  sadly  neglected — the  more  barbar- 
us  the  race,  the  greater  the  neglect. 
It  is  almost  enough,  even  in  this  age  and 
ountry,  to  sicken  a  thoughtful  man,  to  be- 
old  the  methods  through  which  a  large  pro- 
ortion  of  young  girls  are  ushered  into  wo- 
matianhood.  Many  female  seminaries  are  little 
Ise  than  hot-beds  of  silly  sentimentality.  A 
pattering  of  French,  a  little  music,  a  skim- 
ling  over  of  many  things,  and  the  mastery 
tf  nothing,  except  certain  items  of  etiquette, 
ress  and  dancing  constitute  the  "  education  " 
f  the  average  boarding-school  miss.  After 
merging  from  school,  she  has  nothing  to  do 
pi  ut  wait  until  some  one  asks  her  to  marry. 

'hat  settles  the  problem  of  life  with  her,  and 
litems  to  her  to  be  about  all  there  is  iu  it. 
adhere  is  a  lar^e — fortunately,  very  large — 
xception  to  this  kind  of  training,  and  the 
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difference  in  the  result  is  so  marked  as  to  be 
almost  startling.  There  are  institutions  in 
the  country  out  of  which  young  women  come 
prepared  to  battle  with  life  in  earnest,  ready 
to  teach,  to  keep  house,  to  become  book- 
keepers, and  to  manage  certain  kinds  of  bus- 
iness. These  generally  have  some  ideas  of 
the  laws  of  health,  and  pay  more  or  less  at- 
tention to  them,  and  moreover  have  had  the 
benefit  of  physical  labor.  The  school  at 
Mount  PI  dyoke,  Mass.,  has  achieved  an  ex- 
cellent reputation  for  producing  more  than 
ordinarily  capable  graduates,  aud  there  the 
students  perform  the  work  in  the  institution 
commonly  left  to  servants.  There  are  a  few 
other  schools  of  the  kiod  in  the  United  States, 
but  far  too  few. 

The  ill  health  of  American  women  has  be- 
come proverbial,  and  it  is  entirely  owing  to 
their  mode  of  life,  occupation,  or  lack  of  it, 
dress,  and  other  things  within  their  control — 
in  short,  to  the  errors  of  their  education — 
that  they  are  not  as  strong  and  well  as  any. 
There  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  the  in- 
troduction of  common  sense  and  physical 
training  in  the  majority  of  our  female  schools. 
The  difference  between  a  young  lady,  whose 
aspirations  are  simply  to  be  fashionable,  and 
one  who  understands  house-keeping,  knows 
how  to  cook  and  wash,  and  is  not  afraid  to 
doit,  is  at  once  apparent.  Husbands  find  it 
out  very  quickly.  Tf  they  are  poor,  or  m 
moderate  circumstances,  the  superiority  of 
the  capable  woman  is  all  the  more  a  blessing ; 
if  they  are  rich,  they  will  have  well  managed 
servants  and  an  orderly  household,  and  if  the 
woman  has  only  her  own  resources  to  depend 
on,  industrious  habits  are  indispensable  to 
her.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  length 
on  the  advantages  of  the  combination  of 
physical  and  mental  training  to  women.  The 
principle  is  equally  applicable  to  both  sexes. 

The  object  of  this  paper  has  been  to  show 
that  a  change  is  demanded  in  our  educational 
system,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of 
the  age.  A  revolution  has  actually  begun  to 
take  place.  The  widening  of  knowledge  no 
longer  permits  so  much  time  as  formerly  to 
be  devoted  to  the  classics.  The  sciences  have 
indisputable  claims  which  must  be  regarded  ; 
and  the  criterion  by  which  courses  of  study 
must  be  selected,  is  usefulness.  The  number 
of  those  who  need  and  seek  Irgher  education 
is  constantly  on  the  increase,  and  represent 
m  >re  callings  in  life  than  formerly.  The 
masses  are  more  fully  represented  in  our  col- 
leges, and  the  methods  ot  instruction  must  be 
shaped  to  meet  their  needs.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  giving  a  practical  turn  to  their 
culture.  Physical  industry  is  essential  in  the 
education  of  farmers  aud  mechanics,  and  it 
adds  to  the  health,  morals  and  habits  of  indus- 
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try  of  all  classes  of  students.  It  is  calculated 
to  correct  the  crying  evils  of  the  prevalent 
college  system.  The  chief  enemies  to  its  in- 
troduction are  the  force  of  custom  and  the 
unfortunate  and  mistaken  idea  that  manual 
labor  is  degrading.  These  obstacles,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  be  gradually  evercome. 
Miami  Valley  College, 
Springboro',  Ohio. 


LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

All  the  Preparative  and  Monthly  Meeting 
schools  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  with  the 
Central  School  and  Swarthmore  College  have 
been  re  opened,  each  having  its  complement 
of  teachers,  and  only  a  few  vacant  seats.  All 
these  schools,  Swarthmore  excepted,  are  free 
to  the  members  of  our  three  Monthly  Meet- 
ings, and  make  an  abatement  in  price  of  tu- 
ition to  those  children  not  members,  but  who 
have  one  parent  a  member. 

A  number  of  seats  have  been  reserved  in 
Central  School,  for  the  accommodation  of 
Friends'  children  who  have  been  prevented 
from  attending  at  the  opening.  R. 


^SCRAPS^ 

FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


When  questioning  doubts  have  arisen,  it 
has  appeared  very  clear  to  me,  that  correl- 
ative with  the  capability  for  enjoyment  is  that 
of  suffering,  one  could  not  exist  without  the 
other,  both  have  their  origin  in  the  same 
source,  yet  the  amount  of  enjoyment  is  great- 
est. Our  grief  for  departed  friends  has  its 
birth  in  the  love  we  entertained  for  them 
while  living,  yet  the  enjoyment  afforded  by 
that  love  has  been  greater  than  the  sorrow 
for  their  loss. 

Thus  I  learn  to  recognize  heavenly  good- 
ness and  mercy  in  all  things,  and  in  all  things 
to  give  thanks. 

Thou  mentioned  being  at  a  loss  to  know 
my  feelings  concerning  the  First-day  school 
movement.  In  response,  I  may  say,  it  is  a 
subject  that  has  not  claimed  a  sufficient  de- 
gree of  thought,  or  a  movement  with  whose 
workings  I  am  sufficiently  familiar  to  enable 
me  to  arrive  at  a  decided  judgment  regarding 
it.  My  inquiries  have  turned  more  upon  the 
Creator's  laws  as  impressed  upon  Nature  and 
our  own  constitution  ;  yet,  in  course  of  these 
inquiries,  I  have  learned  to  recognize  that 
young  minds  of  varied  constitutions  and  ca- 
pacities, have  need  to  be  fed  with  food  con- 
venient for  them ;  and  also  if  that  which  is 
pleasant  and  wholesome  be  not  furnished  to 
them,  it  will  be  sought  by  them  at  the  risk 
of  imbibing  that  which  is  hurtful  and  poison- 
ous. 


It  is  not  in  the  natural  course  of  laws  th 
the  fertile  field,  unattended,  should  long  ] 
fallow.  If  the  good  seed  be  not  sown  ai 
cultivated,  noxious  weeds  will  spring  up  ai 
take  possession  of  the  soil.  The  same  age' 
cies  of  nature,  which  would  develop  and  m 
ture  the  one,  will  contribute  to  the  rai 
growth  of  the  other.  So  it  is  with  you; 
minds.  And  yet,  though  Paul  may  plant  ai 
Apollos  water,  it  is  God  that  giveth  the  i 
crease,  and  if  the  First  day  school  movemel 
is  a  labor  in  His  cause,  it  must  be  throuf 
an  instrumentality  chosen  and  qualified  1 
Him  and  working  under  His  direction,  whcJ 
intelligence  is  all  sufficient. 

These  interchanges  of  thought  and  feeliij 
have  a  powerful  tendency  to  beget  and  m&m 
tain  an  interest  in  distant  friends  and 
strengthen  the  bond  of  unity. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  25,  1875.  I 


Cheerfulness. — Cheerfulness  is  an  el 
ment  in  human  character  that  largely  cc 
tributes  to  the  happiness  of  the  individu 
and  the  enjoyment  of  the  family  circle. 

It  can  hardly  be  called  a  trait,  but  rath 
a  result,— depending  mainly  on  temperamei 
and  subject;  to  the  modifying  influences  1 
early  training  and  of  the  will. 

It  is  the  birthright  of  healthy,  happy  chill 
hood  ;  and  in  after-life,  while  faith  and  hoi 
are  cherished,  it  continues  to  be  the  sunshiJ 
of  the  heart.  So  dependent  are  we  upon  t 
cultivation  of  a  cheerful  disposition  for  hm 
piness,  that  we  turn  instinctively  from  t  j 
person  in  whom  it  is  wanting. 

There  are  some  minds  that  habitually  s 
the  dark  side  of  life ;  a  present  good  is  bj 
half  enjoyed,  if  enjoyed  at  all,  in  the  fe| 
that  a  latent  evil  may  succeed  ;  and  this  cc| 
tinual  brooding  upon  what  the  future  holl 
in  store,  frequently  turns  the  good  that  oug| 
to  be  received  with  cheerful  thanksgiving,  iril 
a  doubtful  blessing,  defrauding  the  indivil 
ual  of  his  full  share  of  positive  enjoyment.] 

This  self  immolation  to  the  fear  of  wh| 
may  come,  shows  a  want  of  courage  to  mm 
and  keep  brave  company  with  the  vicisl 
tudes  incident  to  our  human  conditio  j 
What  if  to  morrow  may  be  dark  and  storm  I 
let  us  walk  in  the  sunshine  that  brighter] 
our  path  to-day ;  we  are  not  sure  that  we  w  1 
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tbe  here  to  see  "  the  clouds  we  so  much  dread" 
gather,  and  if  they  do,  may  it  not  be  to  "  drop 
f  atness "  into  our  garners?    As  in  the  out- 
vard,  changes  are  necessary  to  the  full  and 
perfect  development  of  vegetation,  so,  in  the 
attrowth  and  perfection  of  the  inner  life,  there 
111  nust  be  seasons  of  proving  and  times  of  dark- 
less ;  yet,  if  all  these  are  cheerfully  acqui- 
sced  in  and  accepted,  as  designed  for  our 
^dtimate  good,  we  will  not  yield  to  discour- 
gement. 

ho  And  this  cheerful  acceptance  of  our  allot- 
aent  always  increases  the  real  value  of  liv- 
ng.  If  we  determine  to  gather  up  all,  even 
he  smallest  grains  of  happiness,  we  will  find 
hat  the  aggregate  overbalances  the  ill,  that 
=jre  have  a  much  larger  share  of  blessing  than 
7e  are  accustomed  to  credit  ourselves  with  ; 
Hnd  when  we  look  beyond  ourselves,  to  the 
^_ofluence  that  our  dispositions  have  upon 
hose  with  whom  we  associate,  how  shall  we 
e  excused  if  by  the  shadows  in  which  we 
ralk,  the  paths  of  our  nearest  and  dearest 
ompanions  are  made  cheerless  and  sad? 
iurely,  every  one  has  need  to  inquire  of  his 
oner  self,  Am  I  making  the  most  of  this  gift 
f  life,  which  I  inherit,  for  myself  and  for 
thers  ?  Do  I  accept  it  in  good  faith,  and 
m  I  filling  up  the  measure  of  my  days  with 
ruits  that  mellow  and  ripen  into  abundant 
weetness  ?  or,  is  my  harvest  only  Dead  Sea 
.pples,  that  yield  but  dust  and  ashes  to  their 
►ossessor  ? 

Life  to  each  one  is  jast  what  each  makes 
t ;  age  is  only  "  dark  and  unlovely  "  when 
Ihe  years  in  passing  have  garnered  up  no 
y8' tores  of  bright  and  cheerful  memories,  to 
j  Iraw  it  more  closely  to  the  hearts  of  others. 
H  cheerful  old  age  is  always  trustful  and 
tappy,  still  finding  much  to  enjoy;  and  hav- 
Dg  by  long  experience  learned  to  bear  with 
he  weaknesses  and  frivolities  of  youth,  it 
;an  look  beyond  these,  with  hopeful  antici- 
mtion  that  there  will  not  be  wanting  brave 
■nd  willing  hearts  to  take  up  the  burthen 
yhere,  by  reason  of  failing  strength,  it  is 
propped,  and  carry  forward  to  its  consumma- 
ion  the  perfecting  of  the  race  in  all  that 
ionstitutes  its  ultimate  happiness. 

Proper  Independence. — In  view  of  facts 
onnected  with  one  phase  of  our  social  life  as 


it  now  is,  in  which  our  "  young  men  and 
maidens  "  are  especially  involved,  we  want  to 
encourage  the  exercise,  by  both,  of  more 
moral  courage  and  proper  independence,  that 
they  may  lift  themselves  out  of  a  rut  in  which 
they  are  now  traveling. 

We  refer  to  a  custom  which  has  largely 
obtained,  of  young  girls  allowing  their  young 
men  friends  to  pay  their  city  car  fare,  when 
waiting  on  them  to  or  from  an  evening  com- 
pany or  lecture,  a  custom  for  which  we  are 
sure  no  satisfactory  reason  can  be  given  ;  and 
this  dependence  does  not  stop  here,  but  ex- 
tends to  trips  by  steamboats,  cars  or  car- 
riages. 

To  illustrate  our  concern  by  a  fact,  we  give 
the  experience  of  a  mother  whose  son,  in  com- 
mon with  many  of  his  companions,  was  in- 
vited to  an  evening  entertainment.  He  had 
formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  a  very 
agreeable  young  woman,  whom  he  would 
gladly  have  escorted  to  and  from  the  scene  of 
expected  enjoyment,  but  he  thought  he  had 
discovered  that  his  friend,  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  luxuries  in  her  home-life,  would  be 
unwilling  to  go  except  in  a  carriage,  which, 
of  course,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  day, 
he  would  be  expected  to  provide.  An  obsta- 
cle presents  itself:  he  is  a  clerk,  and  receives 
a  moderate  salary  ;  his  board  aids  in  the  sup- 
port of  his  widowed  mother,  and  therefore  he 
cannot  conscientiously  indulge  in  such  an  ex- 
pense. The  result  was,  he  had  to  deny  him- 
self an  association  that  was  otherwise  alto- 
gether desirable. 

Others  of  our  sons  or  brothers,  while  still 
quite  young  and  receiving  a  salary  barely 
sufficient  for  board  and  clothing,  would  gladly 
avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  and  pleasures 
of  such  associations  ;  but,  to  do  so,  they  must 
either  incur  expenses  beyond  their  means,  or 
else  possess  a  degree  of  moral  courage  not 
often  seen,  but  which  is  requisite  to  stem  a 
popular  current. 

We  may  take  an  extreme  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, but  we  believe  it  is  quite  possible  for 
some  temperaments,  through  a  determination 
to  carry  out  their  gallantry  (falsely  so  called), 
to  resort  to  unjustifiable  means  to  supply  such 
a  drain,  small,  we  admit,  in  detail,  but  so 
large  in  the  aggregate  that  our  young  women 
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would  be  surprised  were  they  to  learn  the 
amount  they  have  thus  received  from  their 
young  friends,  upon  whom  most  frequently 
they  have  no  kindred  claim. 

Let  mothers  instruct  their  daughters  to  be 
more  independent  than  to  allow  their  expenses 
to  be  thus  paid  by  (as  is  sometimes  the  case) 
a  mere  casual  acquaintance. 

Daughters  who  are  accustomed  to  having 
their  purses  liberally  supplied  by  indulgent 
parents,  forgetful  that  a!l  are  not  thus  sup- 
plied, submit  thoughtlessly  to  the  custom  of 
the  times,  and  allow  themselves  to  be  placed 
under  obligations  which  fetter  both  them  and 
their  companions.  Some  are  conscious  that 
things  are  not  quite  as  they  should  be,  and 
yet  they  appear  unaware  of  the  fact,  that  the 
change  rests  with  themselves,  and  that  the  re- 
form could  readily  be  made  by  the  exercise 
of  a  little  moral  courage,  combined  with 
proper  independence. 

Note. — We  regret  the  long  interval  that 
has  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  first 
part  of  the  Proceedings  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meet- 
ing.   The  delay  was  unavoidable. 

In  this  issue  we  present  the  remainder, 
which  came  too  late  for  last  week's  paper. 

DIED. 

BICKNELL.— In  Harford  county,  Md.,  on  Eighth 
month  20th,  1875,  of  typhoid  fever,  Rebecca  M., 
only  daughter  of  Pamela  and  the  late  Isaac  Bick- 
nell,  aged  29  years  ;  a  member  of  B'oad  Creek  Par- 
ticular and  Deer  Creek  Monthly  Meeting. 

This  dear  young  Friend  was  a  sufferer  for  the 
last  few  years  of  her  short  life,  but  she  never  failed 
in  the  discbarge  of  her  loving  duties  to  the  living; 
and,  though  we  miss  her  greatly  in  the  family  cir- 
cle, and  miss  her  everywhere,  we  trust  our  loss  is 
her  eternal  gain. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
No.  66. 
(Continued  from  page  461.) 

FROM  ROME  TO  PERUGIA  AND  FLORENCE. 

Oar  departure  from  Rome  Fifth  month 
6th  was  most  reluctant,  for  not  half  the  vast 
stores  of  interest  which  she  offers  to  travelers 
had  we  even  tasted.  Six  weeks  is  far  too  lit- 
tle for  the  famous  city  and  its  environs,  but 
it  is  as  long  as  can  be  allowed  by  our  plan 
of  travel  in  Italy.  The  extensive  ruins  of  the 
Thermae  of  Diocletian  and  the  so-called  tem- 
ple of  Minerva  Medico,  are  among  the  last 
objects  that  claim  the  attention  as  we  pass  out 


from  the  depot  and  through  the  city  g£  s 
into  the  Campagna,  and  the  famous  3 
church  of  St.  John  Laterau,  with  the  hosi  If  j 
warrior-like  apostles  which  seem  to  keep  e  •-! 
nal  guard  upon  the  roof,  seems  just  at  hi$\ 
as  we  pass  the  walls,  though  a  reference  to  e 
map  shows  it  to  be  half  a  mile  awav.  Tib 
tranquil  and  silent  Campagna  is  soon  arou  1 
us.  Radiant  with  flowers  of  many  hues,  a  \ 
bright  and  beautiful  in  the  morning  sunsh  h 
are  the  ancient  fields  we  are  traversing  ;  1  t 
their  loneliness  is  most  impressive.  Over  j  3- 
broad  expanse,  diversified  with  gently-roll:  * 
hills,  scarcely  a  human  dwelling  or  tree  is  ) 
be  seen.  One  is  forcibly  reminded  of  &  r 
Western  prairie  lands,  "  those  gardens  of  1  i 
desert,  for  which  the  speech  of  England  1  » 
no  name." 

As  the  train  glides  swiftly  northward  • 
ward  the  hills,  I  look  backward  and  get  anotl  r 
view  of  the  great  dome  of  St,  Peter's,  dim  a]  \ 
shadowy  with  distance  like  the  mountai  i 
and  looming  up  grandly  above  all  other  r* 
the  works  of  men's  hands.    For  a  little  tiii 
our  way  lies  along  the  Arno,  the  princif 
affluent  of  the  Tiber,  but  soon  we  enter  t 
valley  of  the  parent  river. 

The  scene  is  varied  and  beautiful  beyo> 
description,  and  I  am  reminded  of  the  entl 
siastic  lines  of  the  poet  in  praise  of  Italy  : 
"  Thou  art  the  garden  of  the  world,  the  home 
Of  all  Art  yields  or  Nature  can  decree  ; 
E'en  in  thy  desert  what  is  like  to  thee  ? 
Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  waste 
More  rich  than  other  climes'  fertility, 
Thy  wreck  a  glory,  and  thy  ruin  graced 
With  an  immaculate  charm  which  cannot  be  effacei 

Our  first  pause  is  at  Passo  di  Correse,  ne 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Sabine  town  of  Cur 
memorable  as  being  the  reputed  birth-place 
Numa  Pompilius.     Then  we  soon  enter> 
most  lovely  hill  country,  and  come  in  sigl: 
of  the  thrice  indented  ridge  of  Monte  Sorac 
On  its  summit  is  seen  the  monastery  of  Sail 
Silvestro,  founded  in  746,  by  CharlemagrJ 
son  of  Charles  Martel,  and  brother  of  Pepi 
The  highest  peak  of  the  mountain  is  2,2l| 
feet.    At  station  Rorghetto  we  pause  a  ml 
ment,  and  then  thunder  on  between  the  hil 
Curious  cavernous  ruins  near  the  summit 
the  ridge  on  the  right  hand  suggest  the  roc 
hewn  tombs  of  Egypt.    We  have  reached 
charming  mountain  land,with  verdant  vallej 
olive- clad  slopes  and  solemn  heights.  J 
favorable  situations  we  see  the  mulberry  ar 
vine  in  loving  concord,  according  to  the* 
custom  in  Italy.    The  mulberry  has  bet 
shorn  of  its  twigs  and  boughs,  and  has  a  r 
markably  snubbed  appearance,  but  it  leans 
friendly  shoulder  to  the  clinging,  dependei 
vine,  and  hand-in-hand  they  do  their  lif 
work  amid  the  waving  wheat,  which  is  go 
geously  arrayed  with  crimson  poppies. 
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At  ten  o'clock  we  reach  Orte,  the  ancient 
3orta,  one  of  the  military  colonies  of  Augus- 
us.  The  town  is  on  a  lofty  site,  on  a  bank 
>verlooking  the  valley  of  the  Tiber ;  and  here 
>ur  road,  which  has  been  tending  due  north, 
urns  to  the  northeast,  crosses  the  Tiber  by  a 
ihain  bridge  and  follows  the  course  of  the 
Sera  up  its  glorious  valley.  We  pass  through 
wo  tunnels,  and  then  pass  the  ruins  of  the 
3ridge  of  Augustus  on  the  Via  Flaminia. 
)nly  one  of  the  three  noble  arches  remains 
sntire,  aud  this  is  60  feet  high.  As  we  mount 
ligher  and  higher  into  the  hills,  though  their 
ummlts  are  often  crowned  with  ruins,  very 
ew  modern  habitations  are  observed. 

Terni,  memorable  as  being  the  birth-place 
>f  the  Emperors  Tacitus  and  Florian,  and  of 
he  historian  Tacitus  is  near,  and  the  water- 
alls,  called  La  Caduta  delle  Marmore,  said 
o  be  far  more  beautiful  and  imposing  than 
Iny  other,  either  in  Switzerland  or  Italy. 
~ut  we  pass  them  by,  remembering  the  cas- 
ades  of  our  own  land,  to  which  the  water 
of  Europe  are  as  nothing.  We  get  a 
loble  mountain  view  now,  and  as  I  am  in  the 
ull  enjoyment  of  the  bright  and  glorious 
loontide,  we  dash  into  a  tunnel,  and  then  into 
Another  much  longer,  which  seems  intermin- 
ble  in  its  roaring  darkness. 

And  now  our  way  lies  through  the  luxuri- 
nt  valley  of  Clitumnus.  A  most  lovely  scene 
3  around  us,  worthy,  indeed,  of  the  poet's 
apturous  praise.    Here  still, 


Malls 


Sail 


"  The  milk-white  steer 
Grazes  ;  the  purest  god  of  gentle  waters  !" 


From  an  over-hanging  canopy  of  cloud  to 
Core  he  left,  we  can  now  see  the  rains  streaming 
iown  upon  the  valleys  while  we  speed  on- 
?ard  along  the  heights.  But  the  shower 
leaches  us  very  soon,  and  pours  down  awhile 
racta  almost  tropic  fury  as  we  dash  along  the 
ale  of  Clitumnus.  The  rain  fails  to  keep 
>ace  with  us  many  minutes  ;  the  clouds  van- 
sh  as  if  swept  away  by  magic,  and  the  sweet 
alley  is  again  revealed,  all  the  more  beauti 
ill  from  its  brief  deluge.  The  sky  is  bluer, 
he  grass  is  greener,  the  flowers  brighter. 
Trevi,  picturesque  on  its  hill-top,  is  now 
rocleen  on  the  right,  and  on  the  near  mountain- 
op?  are  frequent  patches  of  snow.  But  in 
he  wide,  fertile  valley  the  mulberry-trees,  the 
ines  and  the  olive  flourish.  At  Foligno,  in 
he  midst  of  this  smiling  land  wepause  awhile, 
>ut  do  not  descend  from  the  car.  Then  on- 
pard  once  more,  past  Assisi,  famed  as  the 
rJ>irth -place  of  Francis  Bernardone,  founder  of 
he  monastic  order  of  Franciscans. 

Now  we  cross  the  little  Chiascio  and  the 
f(  Tiber,  pass  through  several  tunnels,  and  yet 
>nward,  reaching  the  station  for  Perugia 
bout  half-past  two.    This  town,  the  ancient 
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Perusia,  sits  aloft  on  a  mountain  throne  as 
grandly  as  if  it  had  not  felt  again  and  again 
the  devastations  of  war  and  civil  strife.  An 
omnibus  is  in  waiting,  and  in  it  we  mount  the 
heights,  for  to-night  we  propose  to  rest  in  this 
ancient  eagle's  nest. 

As  we  enter  the  gates  and  ascend  the  sub- 
stantially-paved old  streets,  and  take  note  of 
the  stately  antique  edifices  which  stand  on 
either  hand,  we  realize  the  magnificence  of 
the  old  Roman  city  of  Etruria.  The  Hotel 
Grande  Bretagne  receives  us,  and  we  take 
advantage  of  the  few  remaining  hours  of  day- 
light to  see  what  Perugia  has  to  show  us.  In 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Lorenzo  solemn  cer- 
emonies are  in  progress,  for  it  is  the  festival 
of  the  Ascension,  and  quite  a  large  congrega- 
tion are  joining  in  the  vesper  service.  Some 
notable  paintings  are  here,  but  they  are 
veiled,  and  we  think  it  not  a  suitable  time 
to  pry  into  mysteries.  The  University  is- 
readily  found,  and  we  are  promptly  admitted 
to  see  its  fine  antiquarian  collection  and  the 
picture-galleries,  noteworthy  as  the  recep- 
tacles of  many  of  the  works  of  Perugino,  the 
instructor  of  Raphael.  These  are  all  church 
pictures,  and  are  illustrative  of  that  phase  of 
devotional  life  of  which  St.  Francis  was  the 
example  and  teacher.  They  express  reverie,, 
longing  and  profound  feeling  ;  but,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  I  found  them  very  monotonous,  and 
turned  willingly  to  the  Etruscan  Museum, 
where  there  are  numerous  remains  of  the 
works  of  art  and  the  war  like  and  domestic 
utensils  which  the  excavators  have  found 
while  delving  in  these  historic  hills.  I  was 
specially  struck  with  the  strong,  stern  faces 
of  some  of  the  old  fragmentary  marbles  and 
bronzes,  looking  just  as  one  would  imagine 
these  independent,  war-like  Etrurians.  An 
inscription  in  the  Etruscan  tongue,  the  long- 
est that  has  been  discovered,  is  pointed  out 
to  us,  but  its  import  has  not  yet  been  satis- 
factorily determined.  Some  of  the  remains 
suggest  the  revelations  of  Egypt,  and  some  the 
later  days  of  Pompeii. 

As  evening  comes  on,  we  find  our  way  out 
on  the  lofty  platform  in  front  of  the  fine  new 
Palazzo  Communale,  and  enjoy  the  uurivaled 
sunset  view  over  the  hills  and  dales,  and  to 
the  snow-flecked  summits  of  distant  moun- 
tains. The  variety  and  richness  of  tiutiug 
at  this  hour  is  not  to  be  pictured  by  words, 
and  I  only  wished  that  such  revelations  of 
the  glory  and  gladness  of  the  earth  could  be 
unfolded  to  those  who  dwell  quietly  apart  and 
patiently  bear  the  monotonous  burden  of 
the  day.  A  multitude  of  the  citizens  of 
the  town  were  assembled  on  the  beautiful 
piazza  to  enjoy  the  coolness  of  the  evening  ; 
and  I  have  never  anywhere  seen  a  more  agree- 
able and  polite  people.    There  were  meri- 
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Hient,  pleasant  greetings,  social  talk  and  quiet 
musings,  but  not  the  slightest  impropriety  of 
any  kind,  nor  any  indication  of  the  excite- 
ment of  intoxication. 

The  next  day  we  pursued  our  researches 
in  Perugia,  taking  note  of  its  old  palatial 
dwellings  and  civic  halls,  of  its  delicately 
sculptured  fountains,  of  its  beautiful  benig- 
nant bronze  statue  of  Pope  Julius  III,  of  its 
antique  churches,  and  of  the  glorious  land 
which  lies  around.  The  city  of  Perugia  is 
entirely  mediaeval,  quaint  and  dingy  with  age; 
.and  while  there  are  abundant  evidences  of 
former  grandeur,  there  seems  to  be  very  lit- 
tle present  wealth,  except  of  art.  The  mar- 
ket place  where  the  people  from  the  surround- 
ing country  were  offering  the  flowers,  fruits 
and  vegetables  of  the  pleasant  valleys  for 
sale,  was  a  pleasant,  cheerful  scene,  and  noth- 
ing in  it  was  so  admirable  as  the  handsome 
and  neatly  attired  contadini,  who  are  spec- 
imens of  the  rural  Tuscan  people. 

It  is  surprising  to  see  how  sparingly  the 
fruits  of  the  spring  time  are  offered.  There 
are  very  few  strawberries,  and  fewer  cherries 
—-no  more  in  fact  than  in  Philadelphia  at 
this  season — and  the  asparagus  is  very  small 
and  very  scarce.  Oranges  and  lemons,  ev- 
idently freshly  plucked  from  the  trees,  are 
offered  in  abundance,  but  are  scarcely  cheaper 
than  we  have  them  at  home.  The  people 
generally  are  not  in  the  way  of  indulging  in 
luxuries  of  any  kind. 

Entering  the  Cathedral,  we  find  it  quite 
emptied  of  the  crowd  of  worshippers,  and 
two  charming  little  boys,  in  red  gowns,  are 
readily  found,  who  promptly  unveil  the  pic- 
tures for  our  benefit,  and  with  great  clearness 
and  politeness  explain  their  significance.  The 
trifling  gift  we  bestowed  upon  them  was  most 
thankfully  received,  and  I  found  myself  re- 
gretting that  such  graceful,  beautiful  spec- 
imens of  young  humanity  were  destined  to  the 
formal,  rather  stupid  life  of  the  Catholic 
priesthood. 

After  a  little  patient  waiting  we  succeeded 
in  getting  admission  to  the  ancient  Palazzo 
•Communale,  where,  in  the  now  disused  Sala 
del  Cambio  (Chamber  of  Commerce),  are  in- 
teresting and  beautiful  frescoes  by  Perugino, 
assisted  by  his  wonderful  pupil,  Raphael.  On 
one  hand  we  see  the  sibyls  and  prophets, 
while  above  them  and  shedding  his  radiance 
upon  them  is  the  Eternal  Father,  who  guides 
their  utterances.  On  the  other  are  the  heroes 
and  philosophers  of  antiquity.  The  nativity 
and  the  transfiguration  are  presented  on  the 
end  of  the  hall,  and  on  the  ceiling  are  the  alle- 
goric representations  of  the  days  of  the  week, 
said  to  be  the  work  of  Raphael.  Apollo  with 
the  chariot  symbolizes  the  first  day  (Sunday)  ; 
the  huntress  Diana,  with  the  attendant  moon, 


the  second ;  the  warrior  Mars,  the  third 
agile-winged  Mercury,  the  fourth ;  the  b 
nignant  Jove,  the  fifth;  Venus,  the  sixtli 
while  the  venerable  god  of  time,  armed  wit 
scythe  and  hour-glass,  Saturn,  solemnly  pe. 
sonifies  the  seventh.  Other  frescoes  are  show 
us  in  the  adjoining  chapel,  but  they  are  c 
less  interest  than  these  fanciful  and  grace  ft 
creations.  Our  morning  in  Perugia  is  soo 
exhausted,  and  we  have  to  take  leave  of 
with  the  feeling  that  we  have  done  scant ju 
tice  to  its  various  objects  of  interest.  "W 
are  on  our  way  toward  Florence  by  half-pa* 
two,  and  go  dashing  along  through  numeroi 
tunnels  and  by  tranquil  fields  of  abound  in 
fertility,  till  we  reach  the  shores  of  the  lak 
of  Thrasimene,  where,  B.  C.  217,  the  brav 
Roman  host  under  the  Consul  Flaminius  ws 
entrapped  and  destroyed  by  the  "  Carthagt 
nian's  warlike  wjrtes."  The  whole  scene 
before  us,  and  we  can  see  how,  between  th 
mountains  and  the  shore,  they  struggled  wit 
their  conquering  foes. 

The  calm,  silvery  lake  with  its  olive  cla 
environing  hills  is  wonderfully  lovely  to -da} 
and  in  the  most  interesting  and  picturesqu 
spot,  our  train  pauses  while  we  admire  an 
enjoy  the  scene.  The  lake,  which  is  thirt 
miles  in  circumference,  and,  in  places,  eigh 
miles  wide,  has  three  little  islands,  on  one  o 
which  we  can  see  the  now  deserted  monaster} 
The  plough  is  at  work  on  the  plain  of  battle 
and  the  bright  green  of  advancing  vegeta 
tion,  the  fair  flowers  which  assert  themselve 
in  every  spot  where  they  find  tolerance,  th 
aged  trees  in  which  the  songster  finds  a  home 
the  tranquil,  sparkling  little  rill  which  one 
ran  blood — all  things,  warmed  and  soothe 
into  smiling  joyousness  by  the  spring  tim 
sunshine  and  the  soft  breeze,  are  in  Strang 
contrast  with  the  tragic  drama  here  enacte 
2,000  years  ago.  As  lake  Thrasimene  is  74 
feet  high,  the  project  of  draining  it  of  it 
waters,  and  making  its  bed  a  garden  land,  i 
said  to  be  under  consideration.  A  few  mic 
utes  more  and  we  reach  the  station  for  Coi 
tona. 

We  next  pass  Arezzo,  the  ancient  Arretiuns 
also  one  of  the  twelve  confederates  noted  b; 
Macaulay,  in  his  resounding  lay  of  "  Hora 
tius." 

Before  the  daylight  has  departed  we  dra\ 
near  to  the  city  of  Florence—"  the  Etruriai 
Athens  " — girt,  as  of  old,  by  her  theatre  o  | 
hills. 

"  Along  the  banks  where  smiling  Arno  sweeps 
Was  modern  luxury  of  Commerce  born, 
And  buried  learning  rose,  redeemed  to  anew  morn. 

Florence  has  dispensed  with  her  mediaeval 
walls,  and  has  quite  overflowed  the  basin  o 
the  hills  in  which  she  nestled  of  yore,  whiL 
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irdier  more  opulent  citizens  have  dotted  the 
Sheltering  hill-sides  with  villas  and  gardens, 
tUaking  it  a  kind  of  fairy  land.  Perhaps  the 
?it  vords  of  Rogers  are  not  too  strong  : 

il  Of  all  the  fairest  cities  of  the  world 
NoDe  is  so  fair  as  Florence." 

S.  R. 

Fifth  month  8th,  1875. 


am 


Sbi 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
AWAY  FROM  HOME. 
No.  3. 


Although  at  home  at  the  present  writing, 
he  above  caption  is  retained  in  order  to  con- 
in  ue  the  series  with  the  two  preceding  num- 
bers, written  while  "on  the  wing." 

This  will  doubtless  be  a  desultory  produc- 
ion,  and  possibly  go  back  somewhat  from 
^Jhe  route  of  travel,  to  dot  down  such  little 
natters  as  may  present  themselves,  even  out 
f  the  proper  routine. 

Port  Austin  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
post,  if  not  the  most  difficult  "  to  make"  on 
ny  of  these  lakes.    The  boats  have  to  make 
very  large  circuit,  and  then  head  in,  in  or- 
^fler  to  effect  a  landing,  and  even  then  are  not 
Jwavs  successful.    On  the  trip  but  one  he- 
re that  which  landed  me,  they  could  not 
make  it,"  and  all  the  passengers  had  to  con- 
inue  on  to  Bay  City  or  Saginaw,  and  there 
Jyait  about  two  days  for  the  return  trip.  If 
^  he  lake  is  rough,  a  landing  is  not  even  at- 
empted. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  lake  travel.  When 
he  water  is  smooth,  it  is  delightful.  This 
vas  my  experience  with  the  exception  of  one 
norning,  when  by  dint  of  perseverance,  after 
laving  managed  to  swallow  a  little  breakfast, 
found  my  comfort  would  be  best  promoted 
Sfcy  remaining  perfectly  quiet ;  so,  seeking  my 
>illow,  I  retained  my  reclining  position  for 
bout  three  hours,  during  which  time  the 
fake  had  become  very  calm,  and  I  experi- 
enced no  further  unpleasant  symptoms. 

It  is  said  that  lake  sickness  is  far  more  se- 
vere than  that  experienced  on  the  sea,  and  is 
iccounted  for  by  some  in  the  fact  that,  the 
vater  being  more  shallow,  the  waves  are 
horter,  with  more  of  a  rolling  motion,  where- 
of8 is  on  the  sea  they  take  the  whole  length  of 
he  vessel. 

!  There  are  now  two  families  "camping  out" 
iria  iere,  from  Detroit,  their  only  shelter  being 
ents,  one  family  having  two — one  compris- 
ng  the  sitting-room  and  lodging  room,  and 
he  other  the  kitchen.  In  this  party  there 
ire  two  or  three  small  children.  I  under- 
itand  they  have  become  weary  of  the  ordi- 
lary  fashionable  summer  resorts,  and  are 
fllrying  this  experiment.  I  saw  two  of  the 
adies  sitting  on  the  rocks  on  the  brink  of  the 
ake,  engaged  in  sewing  and  reading,  while 


the  children,  barefooted  and  untrammeled 
with  fashionable  attire,  were  enjoying  them- 
selves finely  in  the  little  inlets. 

They  are  so  well  satisfied  with  the  sum- 
mer's experience,  that  I  believe  they  contem- 
plate having  next  year  something  rather 
more  permanent  in  the  way  of  shelter. 

A  lew  words  as  to  Chicago,  in  addition  to» 
what  was  written  in  No.  2. 

In  the  nomenclature  of  the  streets  I  ob- 
served a  very  free  use  of  the  names  of  prom- 
inent Western  States.  Here,  as  in  Cleveland, 
wooden  pavements  are  very  prevalent,  with, 
the  same  evidences  of  decay;  and  yet  I  no- 
ticed some  streets  being  repaved  with  the 
same  material. 

Upon  querying  of  a  resident  why  this  was 
so,  with  the  experience  they  had  already  had, 
his  reply  was,  What  are  we  to  do?  we  have 
no  stone  of  a  suitable  quality,  not  even  gravel 
to  any  extent.  This  subject,  as  it  is  with  us, 
is  claiming  considerable  attention  here,  as  is 
evinced  by  the  following  extract  from  an  ar- 
ticle which  I  clipped  from  a  Chicago  paper  i 

"The  Cedar- post  Pavements. —  Since  the  revival 
of  the  discussion  relative  to  street  pavements, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important  practical  topics 
for  our  citizens  to  consider  at  the  present  time,  we- 
have  sent  to  Detroit  for  informa'ion  concerning  the 
cedar-posts  which  have  been  substituted  to  some 
extent  for  the  pine  blocks  in  the  wooden  pavements. 
We  find  that  the  Detroit  Board  of  Public  Works 
have  used  the  round  cedar-blocks  for  the  past  four 
years,  and  have  laid  them  on  twenty  different  streets 
this  year.  No  other  blocks  are  now  used  at  Detroit, 
and  no  pine  whatever.  The  cedar-posts  have  been 
found  to  be  much  more  durable,  and  the  experience 
of  Detroit  thus  far  would  indicate  that  they  last 
about  twice  as  long  as  the  pine-blocks.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  decay  of  the  wooden-pavements 
is  due  more  to  the  rotting  of  the  wood  than  to  the 
ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  travel,  and  it  is  notorious 
that  cedar  lasts  longer  under  ground  than  any  other 
soft  wood.  It  has  been  noticed  in  the  worn  pave- 
ments whifh  have  been  taken  up  that  the  wood  has 
rotted  to  a  degree  chat  it  may  be  scooped  out  like 
mud  after  being  down  a  few  years.  This  would 
scarcely  occur  with  cedar.  As  to  the  wear  and  tearr 
it  is  believed  that  the  roundness  of  the  cedar-blocks 
would  enable  them  to  bear  the  pressure  against  the 
edges  better  than  the  square  pine-blocks  An  ob- 
jection urged  against  the  cedar  at  one  time  wasr 
that  it  would  emit  an  offensive  odor;  but  the  expe- 
rience in  Detroit  has  proved  the  contrary.  There 
is  no  odor  whatever." 

As  has  always  been  the  case,  pedestrianism 
in  Chicago  is  attended  with  considerable  fa- 
tigue, in  consequence  of  the  irregularities  in 
grade  of  the  footways  in  some  portions  of  it,, 
and  in  others,  from  these  being  so  much 
higher  than  the  cartways,  having  frequently 
to  descend,  at  each  end  of  the  "block,"  from 
two  to  four  steps — the  same  thing  occurring 
with  intermediate  smaller  streets  in  the 
square. 

While  this  may  answer  admirably  for  en- 
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tering  carriages  with  the  floor  on  a  level  with 
the  pavement,  it  is  not  very  convenient  for 
those  desiring  to  cross  the  streets  at  other 
points  than  the  regular  corners.  This  defect 
is,  however,  being  remedied  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble. In  all  the  business  sections,  a  regular 
grade  for  all  the  footways  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  where  repaving  of  the  center  has 
taken  place,  these  cartways  have  been  brought 
up  to  the  proper  height;  and  where  these 
cross  any  of  the  very  low  streets,  descents  are 
made  each  side  to  accommodate  it. 

"  The  great  fire  in  Chicago,"  "  Chicago  ris- 
ing phoenix-like  from  its  ashes,"  have  become 
familiar  phrases,  obviating  the  necessity  of 
much  further  mention.  A  few  words,  how- 
ever may  not  be  inappropriate. 

The  business  portion  is  rebuilt,  leaving 
comparatively  very  few  vacant  lots.  Here 
and  there  may  be  seen  one  with  nothing  left 
except  the  cellar  walls,  and  in  some  instances 
the  old  brick  fire-proof  standing  about  the 
centre  of  the  lot,  as  a  sad  memento.  I  can- 
not vouch  for  the  correctness  of  the  informa- 
tion, but  I  was  told  that  most  of  the  brick 
fire-proofs  preserved  their  contents,  while, 
generally  speaking,  all  others  proved  worth- 
less. 

The  new  buildings  in  the  business  portion 
are  nearly  all  splendid  structures,  of  the  most 
substantial  character,  and  one  thing  particu- 
larly attracted  my  attention.  Having  been 
erected,  as  we  know  m  ny  of  them  were,  in 
haste,  without  the  same  opportunity  for  the 
selection  of  materials  as  in  ordinary  times,  it 
would  be  natural  to  expect  more  or  less  set- 
tling, or  giving  way,  with  great  shrinkage  of 
the  lumber  used.  I  looked  for  these  things, 
but  was  not  able  to  discover  any  defects.  If 
they  have  existed,  they  have  been  remedied 
in  such  a  way  as  to  escape  detection. 

Some  of  the  stores  are  magnificent  build- 
ings. I  went  through  that  of  Field,  Lighter 
<fe  Co.  How  it  stands  in  comparison  with 
that  of  A.  T.  Stewart,  of  New  York,  I  can- 
not say,  neither  can  I  give  its  size,  but  it  is 
very  large,  five  stories  in  height,  the  first  de- 
voted to  miscellaneous  dry  goods,  the  second 
to  ladies'  wear,  and  the  third  ana  fourth  to 
carpets,  oil  cloths,  &c. 

A  number  of  the  hotels  are  also  models  of 
their  kind.  I  went  through  two  of  them — 
the  "  Pacific  House  "  and  the  "  Parker."  The 
former  is  too  gorgeous,  and  has  too  much 
gilding  to  be  even  pretty,  reminding  one  of 
the  cabins  of  some  of  our  old-fashioned  steam- 
boats, while  the  latter  is  in  better  taste  with 
apparently  every  appliance  for  the  comfort  of 
its  guests,  and  containing  six  hundred  and 
sixty -four  rooms. 

The  parks  are  gradually  assuming  great 
beauty,  and  are  much  more  extensive  than 


they  were  at  the  time  of  my  last  visit.  Po 
sessed  of  few  natural  advantages,  except  the* 
proximity  to  the  lake,  and  on  a  level  plai 
it  is  astonishing  what  art  has  accomplished  i 
the  way  of  artificial  mounds  and  depression 
— artificial  lakes,  with  little  pleasure-boat 
paddled  about  by  delighted  occupants, — ma< 
nificent  flower- beds,  &c,  &c. 

Before  closing,  I  feel  like'  giving  a  litt 
personal  detail. 

Noticing,  as  I  passed  up  one  of  the  street 
an  individual,  in  the  garb  of  a  Friend,  a 
proaching  me,  I  found  the  desire  to  mal 
his  temporary  acquaintance  to  be  irresistibl 
and,  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  intrusive, 
extended  my  hand  (which  was  cordial 
taken),  and  greeted  him  something  after  tb 
wise :  That  I  saw  by  his  garb  he  was  one 
my  kind  of  folks  ;  that,  of  course,  I  knew  m 
which  "side  of  the  fence"  he  was  on,  b| 
that,  if  our  hearts  were  only  in  the  rig; 
place,  it  mattered  not,  &c,  that  I  was  fro 
Philadelphia,  and  felt  as  if  I  must  speak  ; 
him. 

He  replied,  that  if  he  mentioned  the  narai 
of  some  Friends  with  whom  he  was  acquaint! 
in  Philadelphia,  I  could  probably  form  j 
opinion  as  to  where  he  was.  He  then  nam: 
three  prominent  members  of  Race  Street,  ad 
ing  that  he  took  the  Intelligencer,  Journal  an 
the  Friend. 

Upon  our  exchanging  names,  I  found 
was  our  Friend  Elihu  Durfee.  After  sorj 
conversation  he  desired  me  to  accompany  h: 
for  an  introduction  to  Jonathan  W.  Plummi 
which  I  did,  and  had  a  very  pleasant  int! 
view  with  both  of  them,  only  too  short,  as  n 
time  was  then  limited. 

I  look  upon  such  little  episodes  as  *'  gre 
spots"  in  my  pathway,  that  never  fade  frq 
my  memory  ;  and  I  believe,  if  we  were  mcj 
frequently  true  to  our  best  feelings,  irrespi 
tive  of  conventionalities,  we  would  often 
fuse  a  ray  of  sunshine,  not  only  into  our  m 
hearts,  but  into  those  of  others. 

I  could  not  but  censure  myself  for  not  hi 
ing  ascertained,  before  leaving  home,  the 
cality  of  their  little  meeting,  as  I  could  hfi<! 
attended.    Had  the  notice  that  appeared 
the  Intelligencer  during  my  absence,  been  pt| 
lished  some  two  weeks  earlier,  I  would  hai 
been  all  right  in  this  respect.    Finding  m 
self  in  Chicago  without  this  information.' 
had  purposed  attending  that  of  the  otk 
branch  of  the  Society ;  but  not  knowing 
precise  locality,  other  than  that  it  was  at  c 
extreme  end  of  the  place  while  I  was  at  1 
other,  I  suffered  this  fact  and  some  other  < 
cumstances  to  prevent  me. 

Upon  glancing  over  what  I  have  thus  b 
tily  written,  I  find  I  have  said  nothing  ab< 
the  stock  yard,  which  I  visited  and  fou 
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Aat,  since  I  last  saw  it,  almost  a  young  town 
hJias  sprung  up  in  and  around  it — offices,  a 
ank,  &c,  &c.   Neither  have  I  spoken  of  our 
dleautiful  moonlight  lake  travel,  nor  of  a  sun- 
on  jt  more  gorgeous  than  any  I  have  ever  seen. 
Asking  my  kind  friends  to  excuse  the  many 
jefects  they  must  have  discovered  in  what  I 
ave  thus  offered  them,  and  believing  they 
ould  do  so  did  they  know  the  disadvantages 
nder  which  these  numbers  were  penned,  I 
eeiow  close.  J.  M.  E. 

\Philadelphia,  Ninth  month,  1875. 


Errata. — No.  2  of  "  Away  from  Home 
iould  have  been  dated  Goodrich,  Michigan 
iallhich  was  by  some  means  inadvertently 
tl  nitted.  Of  course,  all  the  remarks  refer- 
ng  to  the*town  being  situated  on  a  high 
nilufF,  &c,  applies  to  the  before-mentioned 
^  foodrich,  and  not  to  Port  Austin,  as  might 
rig  e  inferred  from  the  reading.  J.  M.  E. 
fro 

WAITING  ON  GOD. 


iro 


BY  A.  L.  WARING. 

My  heart  is  resting,  O  my  God  ! 

I  will  give  thanks  and  sing  ; 
My  heart  is  at  the  secret  source 

Of  every  precious  thing. 

I  thirst  for  springs  of  heavenly  life, 
And  here  all  day  they  rise  ; 

I  seek  the  treasure  of  thy  love, 
And  close  at  hand  it  lies. 

Glory  to  Thee  for  strength  withheld, 
For  want  and  weakness  known, — 

The  fear  that  s^nds  me  to  Thy  breast 
For  what  is  most  mine  own. 

Mine  be  the  reverent  listening  love 
That  waits  all  day  on  Thee  ; 

The  service  of  a  watchful  heart 
Which  no  one  else  can  see; 

The  faith  that,  in  a  hidden  way 

No  other  eye  may  know, 
Finds  all  its  daily  work  prepared, 

And  loves  to  have  it  so. 

My  heart  is  resting,  0  my  God  ! 

My  heart  is  in  Thy  care  ; 
I  hear  the  voice  of  joy  and  praise 

Resounding  everywhere. 


IN  AUTUMN. 


BY  CAROLINE  A.  MASON. 


ut  on  your  beautiful  garments, 

0  toiling  earth,  and  rest  1 
■he  goal  is  won  and  the  toil  is  done, 

And  now  you  may  don  your  best, 
our  robe  of  purple  and  scarlet, 

Your  tassels  and  plumes  of  gold, 
he  misty  sheen  of  your  veil  of  green 

And  your  mantle's  crimson  fold. 


earth,  so  glad  and  so  fruitful  1 
0  nature,  so  brave  and  true  ! 
would  that  we  were  as  wi«e  as  ye 
In  the  work  we  have  to  do  ! 


We  loiter  aad  waste, — we  sow  not. 

Or  scatter  our  seed  in  vain, — 
For  the  stony  field  must  be  v;rought  to  yield 
Is  treasure  of  golden  grain. 

"  Put  on  your  beautiful  garments, 

0  toiling  soul,  and  rest !" 
Faint  heart  of  mine  !  to  that  call  divine 

Be  all  thy  powers  addressed  ; 
Sowing  beside  all  waters, 

Faithful  in  that  which  is  least, 
Constant  and  still,  do  the  Master's  will 

Till  the  time  of  toil  has  ceased. 

Then  the  peace  that  shall  come  and  the  gladness  I 

The  service  that  shall  be  rest  ! 
And  the  plaudit  won  of  that  word,  "  Well  done  !" 

And  the  Master's  "  Come,  ye  blest  !" 
0  earth,  in  your  sweet  fruition 

Rejoice  and  be  glad  ! — but  this, 
The  joy  of  a  soul  that  has  reached  its  goal, 

Is  a  deeper,  holier  bliss. 

—  Christian  Union. 


LIVING  WITHOUT  BRAIN. 

M.  Voit  has  demonstrated  by  experiment, 
that  a  warm-blooded  animal,  a  bird  at  least, 
may  live  after  its  brain  has  been  removed. 
He  skillfully  removes,  with  hooks  and  scalpel, 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  from  the  skull  of  a 
pigeon.  When  the  operation  is  concluded, 
the  poor  bird  hides  its  head  under  its  wing, 
and  remains  motionless,  with  closed  eyes,  in 
this  attitude,  which  it  resumes  whenever  it  is 
disturbed,  in  order  to  receive  nourishment, 
and  seems  to  be  overcome  with  profound 
slumber.  This  condition  lasts  a  few  weeks, 
after  which  the  victim  of  the  singular  mutil- 
ation leaves  its  somnolent  condition,  opens  its 
eyes,  and  even  attempts  to  fly.  It  avoids  ob- 
stacles, shuns  the  hand  that  would  seize  it, 
and  appears  to  enjoy  in  full  force  the  faculties 
of  hearing  and  seeing.  Thenceforth  the  pig- 
eons without  brains  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  those  with  brains,  except  by  their  entire 
forgetfulness  of  the  means  of  securing  nour- 
ishment. They  would  die  of  hunger  in  a 
heap  of  grain.  It  is  necessary  to  introduce 
food  into  their  beak  and  stomach  by  the  aid 
of  a  small  rod.  They  coo  boldly,  come  and 
go,  and  seem  thereafter  to  be  strangers  to 
every  sentiment  of  fear.  When  once  they 
commence  walking,  they  continue  the  impetus, 
following  the  same  path  around  the  same 
table,  and  continually  taking  refuge  in  the 
same  corner.  One  of  these  animals,  deprived 
five  months  before  of  its  cerebral  lobes,  seemed 
to  have  recovered  almost  all  its  primitive 
faculties.  It  was  sacrificed — to  use  the  con- 
ventional expressk  n  —  and  its  skull  opened. 
Previous  to  this,  the  space  originally  occupied 
by  the  central  hemispheres,  in  other  victims, 
was  found  to  be  filled  either  with  a  fibrous 
mass  or  a  serous  fluid,  while  the  cerebellum 
maintained  its  primitive  condition,  and  the 
skull  was  sunken.    In  the  skull  of  the  pigeon 
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in  question  there  existed  a  white  mas3,  which 
presented  the  character  and  consistency  of 
the  white  mass  of  the  brain,  divided  into  two 
hemispheres,  and  filling  the  place  which  the 
operation  had  left  vacant. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the  life  of  a 
good  Christian  miM  necessarily  be  a  life  of 
melancholy  and  gloominess,  for  he  only  re- 
signs some  pleasures  to  enjoy  others  infinitely 
greater. — Pascal. 


NOTICES. 

The  S^mi- Annual  Meeting  of  "  Tbe  Association 
of  Friends  for  the  Promotion  of  First-day  Schools 
within  the  Limits  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting-," 
will  be  held  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  in  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  on  Seventh-dav,  Tenth  month  16th,  at  10 
A.  M. 

Reports  are  desired  from  each  of  tbe  "  Unions  " 
and  First-day  Schools  not  belonging  to  Unions,  and 
the  attendance  of  delegates  app  tinted  by  them  is 
requested.  The  company  of  any  Friends  and  those 
professing  with  us  will  be  acceptable. 

Jos  M  Truman,  Jr., 
Annie  Caley, 

Clerks. 

The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  the  evening 
previous,  at  7J  o'clock,  and  on  Seventh-day  morn- 
ing. 

Full  attendance  would  be  very  gratifying. 

James  Gaskill,  Clerk. 

Excursion  tickets,  good  from  Sixth  day  to  Second- 
day,  may  be  had  at  Friends'  Book  Store,  706  Arch 
street,  previously,  and  at  the  Baltimore  Depot  oh 
the  day  of  the  meeting.    Price,  75  cents. 

Bucks  County  First-day  School  Union  meets  at 
Solebury  Meeting  house  on  Seventh-day,  25th  inst., 
and  visitors  from  a  distance  will  be  met  at  Lam- 
bertville  Depot  on  arrival  of  train  due  there  at  9 
A.  M.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  lack  of  con- 
veyances, it  is  desirable  that  such  notify  of  their 
intention  to  S.  J.  Reeder,  New  Hope,  Pa.  If  neces- 
sary, Friends  can  return  to  Philadelphia  same  day. 


ITEMS. 

A  terrible  disaster  occurred  on  Lake  Michigan 
on  the  10th  inst.  The  propeller  Equinox,  with  a 
cargo  of  salt,  towing  the  schooner  Emma  E  Wayes, 
loaded  with  lumber,  was  overtaken  by  the  storm 
about  2  A.  M.,  near  Point  au  Sable.  Capt.  Wood- 
worth  of  the  Equinox  came  to  the  stern  of  the  pro- 
peller at  that  time  and  called  out  to  cut  the  lines. 
This  was  done,  and  the.  propeller  careened  and  sunk 
in  a  few  minutes  with  all  aboard,  numbering  twenty- 
two  persons. 

A  second  visitation  of  disaster  by  flood  to  South- 
ern France,  though  not  comparable  to  the  first  in 
extent,  has  caused  the  loss  of  many  lives.  The 
number  of  deaths  caused  at  St.  Chinian  by  the 
waterspout  is  eighty-eight.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
houses  were  des  royed. 

Disastrous  inundations  bave  occurred  in  tbe  De- 
partment of  Lozere,  accompanied  with  great  loss  of 
life  and  property.  The  river  Tarn  has  risen  prodig- 
iously, carrying  away  several  bridges.    The  Alliej 


al?o  overflowed  its  banks,  but  the  rains  have  ceasl 
The  sudden  rise  in  the  affluents  of  the  Garonne  n 
be  due  not  less  to  the  heavy  rains  of  an  extraoi 
nary  season  tban  to  the  destruction  of  the  forests 
the  mountains  where  these  rivers  spring.  Wo' 
lands  hold  the  rainfalls  in  the  soil  and  give  th 
volume  to  mountain  streams  more  slowly  than  j 
cleared  and  naked  hillsides. 

The  increasirg  demand  for  "  antique  furnitur  I 
has  started  a  new  feature  of  Venetian  indust 
pearwood  and  bone  being  successfully  substitu 
for  ebony  and  ivory.    A  dealer  in  antiquities,  ?  I 
now  the  manufacturer   of  these  imitations,  1  1 
formed  a  school  of  workmen,  whom  he  furnisl 
with  designs  and  models.    The  pupils  have  m  . 
ceeded  in  producing  such  admirable  counterfV  * 
that  their  master  has  thrown  off  the  mask,  prid; 
himself  in  the  avowed  imitations  of  that  wh 
would  have  passed  for  the  cinquecento  with  all  1  * 
the  most  experienced  connoisseurs.    The  Engl 
are  encouraging  this  trade  on  a  large  scale,  a 
some  of  the  oldest  firms,  for  antiquities  have  adop < 
the  "  imitation  "  business.    There  has  also  b  ei 
revival  of  the  manufacture  of  ancient  brocade  ta  ] 
estry  at  Venice.    This  fabric  existed  before  that  h 
Lyons,  and  was  then  patronized  by  the  Doges  for  gi  cr 
to  Eastern  potentates,  at  which  time  no  fewer  th| 
14,000  hands  were  employed.    Some  of  tbe  stu  \ 
were  of  extraordinary  texture  and  beauty  ;  but  life 
secret  of  the  rarest  is  lost  and  died  with  the  i 
ventors.    An  endeavor  is  now  being  made  to  :b 
cover  some  of  its  splendor. — Exchange  Paper. 

It  used  to  be  a  common  saying  here  that  Fran 
was  rich  enough  to  pay  for  her  glory,  and  in  thq: 
days  she  little  thought  of  the  cost,  of  adversi 
Now  the  attention  of  tbe  country  is  drawn  to  II 
following  items,  which  show  what  a  costly  gai| 
war  sometimes  is.  The  warindemnity  is  5, 000, 000, ()! 
francs;  the  interest  on  the  same  for  two  yea 
300,000,000  francs;  the  keep  of  the  German  troo| 
273,637,000  francs  ;  requisitions,  327,581,000  francj 
value  of  objects  taken  without  requisition,  25! 
172,000  francs;  war  contribution  levied  on  Pailsi 
2(  0,000  000  francs,  and  so  on,  till  the  account  fori  ^ 
a  total  of  6,673.811,000  francs.    But  this  enormo 
sum  does  not  include  pensions  to  the  army,  I 
damage  done  to  material,  nor  the  expenses  of  if 
organization,  nearly  as  mir  h  again.    The  averaji 
value  of  a  day's  work  in  France  is  one  franc 
a  quar'er,  so  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  amount  II 
labor  which  will  be  required  to  repair  the  folly  jp 
a  few  months  of  violence  and  bloodshed. — Pall  MA  c 
Gazette. 

A  substitute  for  natural  leather  is  described  111 
the  French  journals  as  now  coming  into  use,  1 
which  the  grains  of  all  the  well-known  varieti< 
such  as  basil,  seal,  morocco,  are  reproduced  wi 
remarkable  fidelity.    In  the  process  of  graining./ 
real  skin  of  any  kind  which  it  is  desired  to  imita| 
is  taken  as  a  mould,  and  from  this  an  impression 
obtained  on  sheets  of  fibrous  pulp  by  enormof 
pressure.    The  artificial  stuff  is  obtainable  in  a 
color,  and  whil^  it  is  said  to  cost  only  about  om 
eighth  as  much  as  leather,  it  possesses  some  adva 
tages  over  the  latter,  which,  it  is  presumed,  w 
make  it  a  commercial  success.    For  one  thing,  it 
stronger  than  leather  of  the  same  thickness,  and 
of  uniform  quality.    Forty  or  fifty  forms  may  I 
cut  at  a  time,  whereas  the  blemishes  that  occur  ! 
natural  leather  necessitate  each  form  being  cut  sir 
gly,  even  by  experienced  hands.  The  manuf?.ctun 
article  is  not  so  liable  to  soil,  and  is  waterproof.- 
Exchange. 
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"take  past  hold  of  instruction:  let  her  not  go:  keep  her;  por  she  is  thy  life. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
)N  THE  REVISION  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  FRIENDS' 
DISCIPLINE,  PARTICULARLY  THAT  OF  BAL- 
fea     TIMORE  YEARLY  MEETING. 

BY  BENJAMIN  HALLOWELL. 

"  Let  there  be  no  strife,  I  pray  thee,  between  me 
nd  thee,  and  between  my  herdmen  and  thy  herd- 
f0J|nen:  for  we  be  brethren."    Gen.  xiii  :  8. 

In  the  published  report  of  the  proceedings 
)f  some  late  Quarterly  Meetings  of  Friends, 
oncord  or  Western  perhaps,  when  a  prop- 
>sition  for  a  change  in  the  Book  of  Discipline 
Vas  before  the  meeting,  a  sentiment  was  ex- 
aressed  implying  a  disinclination  to  any 
hange  in  the  contents  of  that  Book,  seeming 
:o  regard  the  result  of  the  labors  on  this 
point  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  as 
oo  perfect  or  too  sacred,  to  admit  even  of 
3onsidering  the  propriety  of  an  alteration 
n  it. 

This  report,  together  with  the  interesting 
editorial  remarks  in  the  last  number  of 
Friends'  Intelligencer  (No.  29,  Ninth  month 
11th)  on  the  subject  of  the  new  Yearly  Meet- 
ing about  to  be  established  in  Illinois,  where 
the  editors  say  :  "  Believing  it  to  be  a  right 
movement  at  the  right  time,  our  great  desire 
s,  that  those  who  have  banded  together  to 
establish  the  Yearly  Meeting,  may  be  left  free 
to  carry  out  their  own  views  in  its  organiza- 
tion, and  in  adopting  the  Rules  of  Discipline 
by  which  its  future  is  to  be  regulated,"  awaken 
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the  inquiry  why  may  not  the  members  of  an 
older  Yearly  Meeting  "  be  left  free  to  carry 
out  their  own  views "  in  a  modification  of 
their  religious  organization,  "  and  in  adopt- 
ing the  Rules  of  Discipline  by  which  its 
future  is  to  be  regulated  ?" 

In  1871,  I  wrote  an  article  for  Friends9 
Intelligencer*  entitled  :  "  Friends'  Discipline 
when  rightly  regarded,  and  the  Comprehen- 
sive Injunction  of  George  Fox,  'Mind  the 
Light,'  "  are  one  and  the  same  Rule  ;  not  two 
Rules.  This  so  fully  expresses  my  present 
views  on  that  part  of  the  subject,  that  I  will 
quote  from  it,  with  a  slight  modification  in  a 
few  points : 

Friends  are  charged  with  the  inconsistency 
of  having  two  rules  to  walk  by.  I  am  con- 
cerned to  endeavor  to  show  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  When  rightly  regarded,  they  both 
blend  harmoniously  into  one. 

The  testimonies  of  Truth  as  professed  by 
the  Society  of  Friends,  are  the  natural  out- 
growth from  the  Divine  Life  in  the  soul. 
They  are  the  harmonious  development  of  the 
good  seed  planted  by  the  Great  Husbandman 
in  every  heart,  into  its  distinct  branches,  and 
varied  fruits  of  Truth,  Justice,  Love,  Charity, 
Purity,  and  Holiness  and  all  the  blessed  at- 
tributes, through  a  manifestation  of  which  in 
ourselves,  we  come  to  know  God.    This  growth 

*  See  vol.  xxviii,  No.  42,  page  657. 
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or  development  is  gradual,  both  in  individ- 
uals, and  in  religious  organizations.  Like 
the  breakiDg  of  day  in  the  outward  world, 
the  light  dawns  increasingly  upon  the  human 
soul.  "  The  path  of  the  just,  is  as  a  shining 
light,  that  shines  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day."  The  Blessed  Jesus,  declared : 
"  When  the  Spirit  of  Truth  is  come,  He  will 
guide  you  into  all  Truth."  It  will  not  enable 
us  to  see  all  Truth  at  once.  The  light  would 
be  too  painfully  great.  But  it  will  unfold  it 
gradually.    "  It  will  guide  into  all  Truth." 

And  this  gradual  unfolding  of  the  Light, 
corresponds  with  the  experience  of  the  faith- 
ful servants  of  God  in  all  ages  of  the  world : 
"Those  who  are  faithful  in  the  little,  sh&ll  be 
made  rulers  over  more." 

This  Spirit  of  Truth,  or  Spirit  of  God,  in 
man,  which  is  both  Wisdom  and  Power,  Light 
and  Strength,  imparts  to  every  soul  ability  to 
see  and  power  to  do,  the  whole  mind  and  will 
of  God  concerning  that  soul.  This  is  the 
great  fundamental  doctrine  of  Friends.  And 
it  must,  from  its  very  nature,  be  an  all  suffi- 
cient guide  and  help.  Nothing  more  could 
be  needed. 

The  inquiry  then  arises,  What  place  has 
Friends'  Discipline  ?  If  the  Discipline  is  a 
distinct  and  separate  rule  from  this  Spiritual 
Guide,  then  are  Friends  required  to  "serve 
two  masters,"  which  we  have  high  authority 
for  saying  "no  man  can  do." 

But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  true  Disci 
pline  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  like  their 
precious  Principles  and  Testimonies,  is  the 
outgrowth  from  this  same  seed  of  Divine  Life, 
and  must  necessarily  harmonize  fully  there- 
with. Unless  the  Discipline  has  its  root  in 
this  Life,  it  is  without  power,  and  is  dead. 

The  Book  of  Discipline,  in  itself,  possesses 
no  power.  Unlike  the  Light,  it  may  point 
out  a  way,  but  it  imparts  no  ability  to  walk 
in  it.  The  Light,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always 
accompanied  with  power,  so  that  it  shows  the 
way,  and  gives  strength  to  walk  in  it.  And 
it  is  the  same  with  ever%outgrowth  from  this 
root  of  Divine  Life. 

But,  in  addition  to  this  Guide — the  Spirit 
of  Truth — we  are  bles&ed  with  the  practical 
experience  of  those  who  have  been,  and  those 
who  still  are,  under  its  teachings.  This  prac- 
tical experience  is  of  great  value.  But,  as 
continual  additions  are  made  to  this  exper- 
ience, its  amount  is  not  a  constant  quantity. 
It  must,  in  a  living  body  like  the  Society  of 
Friends,  be  continually  increasing.  The 
Book  of  Discipline  contains  a  record  on  the 
points  under  consideration  of  the  highest  con- 
victions and  experiences  of  the  Society  at  the 
time  the  record  was  made,  of  the  practical  re- 
quirements of  these  eternal  principles  in  the 
varied  incidents  of  life.    While  the  Discipline 


continues  to  be  the  record  of  the  high  b 
convictions  and  experiences  of  the  Society,  j 
it  clearly  ought  to  be,  the  two  rules  are  beai;  : 
fully  and  harmoniously  blended  into  one. 

But,  a  live  Society,  like  a  living  indiv  • 
ual,  must  be  continually  advancing.  The  (  • 
perience  of  those  who  have  preceded  us, 
gether  with  our  own,  raises  each  generatic 
if  faithful,  higher  than  the  former  ones.  , 
far  as  experience  is  the  test  of  age,  each  g€ 
eration  is  older  than  the  one  that  preceded 
"  Wisdom  is  the-  gray  hair  [the  mark  of  c 
age~]  to  man."    We  must  look  forward,  n 
back,  for  the  highest  type  of  humanity,  ai 
for  the  greatest  capabilities  of  our  belov 
Society.    To  look  back,  except  so  far  as 
retain,  and  profit  by,  those  experiences  whi< 
are  adapted  to  present  needs,  is  as  fatal  no 
as  the  Scriptures  teach  us  it  was  to  Loi 
wife. 

With  this  advancement  under  the  "  Guide 
of  the  Spirit,  and  the  increase  of  enlightenel 
experience,  Society  as  aggregated  individual 
comes  to  apprehend  more  elevated  and  refine 
duties,  and  to  see  an  extended  field  of  tl 
requirements  of  Truih,  Justice  and  Low  ■ 
Also,  surrounding  circumstances  may  so  van 
as  to  cause  what  may  appear  right  and  prop* 
at  one  time,  to  be  improper  and  strictly  inei| 
pedient  at  another,  and  vice  versa. 

But,  during  all  this  progress  in  Society  i 
accordance  with  the  promise  to  "  guide  intj 
all  Truth,"  the  Book  of  Discipline  remain 
stationary.    The  Society  outgrows  its  Book  c 
Discipline.  In  our  Yearly  Meeting,  the  Boo'J 
of  Discipline  has  not  had  a  general  revisio:! 
for  over  40  years.  In  this  long  period,  man;! 
of  its  provisions  are  naturally  outgrown  b;| 
the  increased  light  and  experience  of  its  li\l 
ing  members.  Just  at  this  point,  lie  the  prat 
tical  difficulty  and  danger  which  it  is  so  deJ 
sirable  should  be  removed. 

Some  hoDestly-concerned  Friends  who  ar<| 
justly  beloved,  have  such  veneration  for  tin] 
past  and  for  the  "  worthies  who  have  gon<  I 
before  us,"  that  they  feel  not  only  an  objec 
tion  to  making  any  alteration  in  the  Book  o 
Discipline,  but  also  an  imperative  obligatioi  i 
to  enforce  all  its  existing  provisions.  Such 
members  consequently  do  not  regard  with  fa I 
vor  any  proposition  for  a  general  revision  oil 
what  our  fathers  did. 

Others,  again,  who  are  equally  beloved;; 
equally  concerned  for  the  advancement  oi 
Truth  :  who  have  high  regard  for  the  present 
and  future  of  our  beloved  Society ;  and  an 
abiding  trust  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  Spirit 
of  Truth,  if  its  dictates  are  humbly  and  faith- 
fully obeyed,  "  to  guide  into  all  Truth  "  and 
preserve  us  therein,  view  as  an  inconsistency 
the  effort  to  support  what  has  been  outgrown 
— a  thing  of  the  past,  and  dead.  They  believe, 
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that  while  such  a  provision  of  Discipline  may 
have  been  right  and  proper  in  a  former  stage 
of  Society  development,  and  no  doubt  it  was, 
yet  it  was  like  the  laws  of  Moses  to  the  Jews. 
e  The  Spirit  of  Truth  now  shows  to  us,  as  it 
iid  to  them,  an  advanced  state.    "  It  hath 
itlobeen  said,  'thou.shalt  love  thy  neighbor,  and 
1  late  thy  enemy/  But  I  [the  Spirit  of  Truth] 
!  J  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies ;  bless  them 
led  hat  curse  you;  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
yiou;  and  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use 
jou,  and  persecute  you."    What  an  advance 
,aiirom  the  time  of  Moses!    And  there  is  no 
Standing  still,  spiritually.    Society  must  ad- 
vance or  decline.    If  Friends  are  a  living 
™c3ody,  as  we  certainly  are,  we  must  grow,  and 
provision  must  be  made  for  that  growth.  If 
^otluch  provision  is  not  made,  we  seem  called 
ipon  to  serve  two  masters —the  Light  and  the 
™e  discipline.    Young  people  see  the  inconsis- 
j^ency.    They  also  observe  the  confusion  it 
'Sometimes  creates  in  our  Meetings  for  Disci- 
°De  Hue.    It  is  with  the  hope  of  harmonizing 
J^he  practical  working  of  the  two  views  by 
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ringing  them  into  one,  that  this  communica- 
on  is  written.  'Come,  let  us  reason  to- 
ether."  "Let  there  be  no  strife,  I  pray  thee, 
uex|etween  me  and  thee,  for  we  be  Brethren." 
When  we  come  rightly  to  understand  the 
ilation  of  the  Book  of  Discipline  to  the  So- 
ety  of  Friends,  we  must  recognize  the  Soci- 
y  to  be  as  it  really  is — a  living  Body,  spir- 
ually,  and  hence  a  growing,  increasing,  de 
loping  Body.  For  where  there  is  life,  there 
use  always  be  growth — expansion  —in  some 
nanjirts  of  the  Body.  The  Book  of  Discipline, 
n  kjfien,  must  be  adapted  to  this  natural  growth 
id  development  of  the  Body  of  Friends, 
therwise,  there  must  be  an  oppression  to  the 
udejnder  life  that  is  striving  to  burst  forth. 
The  adaptation  of  the  Book  of  Discipline 
the  natural  growth  and  expansion  which 
thrust  attend  all  healthy,  lining  bodies,  can 
)  secured  by  its  frequent  and  periodical  re- 
say  once  in  sixteen  years,  which  would 
twice  in  a  generation.  Then  it  would  be 
ntinually  the  production  of  those  who  are 
ost  immediately  concerned  and  active  in  its 
ministration.  They  would  understand  its 
ovisions  better,  and  be  able  to  show  their 
mpatibiltty  and  harmony  with  the  prin- 
ces of  Truth  which  we  profess, 
it  of  Let  us  not  be  afraid  to  trust  our  members, 
en  those  who  are  young  in  years,  with  a 
iquent  examination  of  our  Principles  and 
:stimonies,  and  of  the  ground  upon  which 
ese  rest ;  or  with  a  voice  in  forming  the  Dis- 
)line  which  we  expeat  them  to  observe  and 
minister.  Truth  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
3  strictest  scrutiny.  Indeed,  its  loveliness 
comes  more  apparent,  the  closer  it  is  exam- 
id.    And  one  of  the  good  effects  of  a  fre- 
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quent  revision  of  the  Discipline,  when  done 
in  that  freedom  and  confidence  which  Love 
and  Truth  give,  is,  that  its  different  provis- 
ions could  be  examined  in  the  Light,  and  the 
reasons  for  them  explained,  so  as  to  bring  all 
the  members — older  and  younger— to  be  more 
familiar  with  the  provisions,  and  to  see  their 
beau  y  and  loveliness.  For,  they  must  be 
lovely  and  beautiful  if  they  are  in  harmony 
with  Truth.  Justice,  and  Love. 

The  Book  of  Discipline,  thus  coming  fre- 
quently and  at  stated  times  under  consider- 
ation for  revision,  no  growth  or  expansion 
would  be  likely  to  be  so  rapid  as  to  cause 
much  suffering  or  loss  before  an  opportunity 
for  relief  would  arrive  ;  and  the  certain  pros- 
pect of  such  opportunity  would  greatly  aid  in 
bearing  patiently  such  as  might  at  any  time 
exist. 

Principles  never  change.  They  are  Eter- 
nal— "  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  for- 
ever." But,  the  apprehended,  practical  require- 
ments of  those  Principles  which  are  the  ob- 
jects of  Discipline,  do  change.  With  in- 
creased Light  and  Experience,  they  advance 
and  develop.  Witness  the  unchangeable 
Principle  of  Justice  in  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  its  practical  requirements  to  our  be- 
loved Society  in  regard  to  Slavery.  In  the 
year  1754,  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  issued  an  address  to  its  members, 
"  testifying  the  uneasiness  and  disunity  of  the 
meeting  with  the  importation  and  purchasing 
of  negroes  and  other  slaves"  and  recommend- 
ing "  to  all  our  members  who  have  slaves,  to 
be  careful  to  come  up  in  the  performance  of 
their  duty  towards  them." 

What  a  pure  and  deep  travail  of  concern 
these  dear  Friends  labored  under  upon  the 
subject  !  How  our  hearts  sympathize  with 
them  in  reading  their  address !  Yet  they 
could  only  "testify"  against  the  "importa- 
tion and  purchasing  of  negroes  !"  Slavery 
was  still  recognized  and  tolerated  in  the  So- 
ciety. What  a  happy  advance  in  the  testi- 
monies of  the  Society  since  that  day,  in  a  more 
pure,  elevated,  and  expanded  idea  of  the 
practical  requirements  of  Justice  on  this  sub- 
ject!  Such  advance  and  growth  are  inter- 
esting evidences  of  Life.  Our  Society  has 
been,  and  continues  to  be,  a  growing  Body. 
It  must  continue  to  expand  and  develop  ;  and 
its  interest,  welfare,  and  harmony  will  be 
greatly  promoted  by  practically  recognizing 
that  fact,  and  making  provision  therefor  in 
its  Organization,  or  Book  of  Discipline. 

A  parallel  to  the  concern  on  the  subject  of 
S!avery,  may  be  traced  in  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  the  testimony  of  the  Society  in 
relation  to  spirituous  liquors  and  temperance. 

The  true  Discipline  of  Friends  as  previous- 
ly intimated,  must  be  in  harmony  with  the 
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teachings  of  the  Spirit,  or  the  manifestations 
of  the  Light  of  Truth.  And,  being  in  this 
harmony,  they  must  admit  of  being  shown  to 
be  so,  to  every  intelligent  mind.  This  gives  a 
needed  quali6cation  for  administering  or  ex- 
ercising the  Discipline.  To  undertake,  grave- 
ly, to  treat  with  an  "  offender  "  for  a  mere 
violation  of  the  letter  of  the  Book  of  Discipline, 
without  being  able  to  show  what  principle  of 
Truth  and  Right  has  been  violated,  is  an 
empty  mockery.  Young  persons  of  discern- 
ment see  it  to  be  such.  And  seeing  the  im- 
portance that  is  attached  to  those  evident  non- 
essentials, they  are  led  more  or  less  to  regard 
our  important  and  most  valuable  principles 
and  testimonies  in  the  same  light. 

Religion  must  be  free ;  and  it  must  recog- 
nize individual  freedom  in  others.  Its  healthy 
actions  and  restraints  must  all  be  voluntary. 
Anything  compulsory,  whether  in  form,  cer- 
emony, or  whatever  else,  strips  it  of  all  its  gen- 
uineness and  loveliness. 

Ninth  month,  14th,  1875. 

(To  be  eontinued.V 


Those  persons  will  grow  in  the  best,  strength 
who  do  not  demand  agreement,  but  who  are 
stimulated  to  think,  and  are  willing  to  hear, 
to  look  into,  to  rejudge  matters  which  are 
presented  to  them  in  other  than  the  stereo 
typed  way,  under  other  than  the  old  and 
sometimes  dim  light  which  has  been  for  gen- 
erations growing  dimmer  and  dimmer,  and 
less  and  less  sure  as  a  guide. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer.  j 
CHIROGRAPHY. 

Bear  Editors, — Will  you  allow  me  a  little 
space  in  your  paper  for  the  expression  of  a 
lew  thoughts  on  a  subject  not  religious  nor 
even  moral,  unless  it  is  admitted  that  every 
thing  we  do  may,  by  the  manner  of  doing  it, 
and  the  motive  present,  be  made  so.  There 
are  some  things  which  have  been  classed  un- 
der the  head  of  "  minor  morals,"  and  though 
I  do  not  remember  that  in  their  enumeration, 
neat  and  legible  penmanship  has  been  placed 
among  them,  it  certainly  deserves  to  be.  I 
had  a  writing  copy  at  school  which  has  served 
me  as  a  test,  through  a  long  life.  "  What- 
ever is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing 
well."  Now  this  "  doing  well  "  is  especially 
applicable  to  the  written  vehicle  by  which  we 
convey  thought  of  any  kind  to  one  another. 
Defects  in  speech  may  be  incurable,  but  not 
so  with  the  manual  part  of  writing.  It  is 
capable  of  indefinite  improvement.  My  old 
writing-copy  adds,  "  And  we  cannot  do  any- 
thing well  without  attention." 

Here  is  the  gist  of  the  matter.  Those  per- 
sons who  write  illegibly,  whose  "  a's  "  look 


like  "u's,"  "e's"  like  "  i's,"  &c,  and  th< 
whole  like  hieroglyphics,  or,  as  some  one  ha: 
humorously  said,  as  if  a  fly  out  of  an  inki 
stand  had  crawled  over  the  paper,  have  pak 
no  attention  to  the  letters  they  were  forming 
More  than  this,  they  have  taken  no  though  I 
as  to  the  annoyance  they  may  occasion  t<| 
those  who  have  to  decipher  what  they  havJI 
written.  I  may  confidently  appeal  to  any  one  a  I 
to  the  pleasure  experienced  on  opening  a  lette  I 
in  which  the  neat,  plain  writing  is  as  easy  toll 
read  as  "print,"  and  in  which  the  write  j 
seems  to  have  said  so  much  in  the  space  oc  I 
cupied.    Contrast  this  with  an  epistle  writtei  I 
in  the  flowing  style,  with  but  two  or  threl 
words  on  a  line,  and  then  "  crossed  "  becausl 
space  has  been  wasted.    Can  any  one  tell 
why  slovenly  penmanship  is  any  better  thail 
slovenly  dress?    Few  who  call  themselvej 
ladies  especially,  would  be  willing  to  appea  l 
slipshod  before  visitors,  and  yet  that  is  thl 
word  which  some  epistles,  written  too  bl 
educated  persons,  suggests.    A  habit  of  neatfl 
plain  penmanship  can,  of  course,  be  best  acl 
quired  when  children  are  learning  to  write! 
Their  attention  should  be  confined  to  forml 
ing  each  letter  distinctly,  and  each  word  bj 
itself,  with  suitable  spaces  between.  Afte 
this,  elegance  may  come  or  not  by  frequen 
practice ;  but  the  habit  acquired  in  the  firs 
lessons  should  never  be  deviated  from,  witi 
the  idea  of  making  the  writing  more  orm 
mental. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  supposing  a  habit  c 
careless  writing  to  have  been  fallen  into,  ho'j 
can  it  be  remedied?    Only  by  attention  an 
a  recurrence  to  first  principles.    By  begiij 
ning  at  the  child's  first  lesson  in  penraanshij 
and  forming  each  letter  distinctly,  and  th 
words  at  proper  distances  from  each  othe 
Of  course,  this  will,  for  some  time,  necessita!  j 
the  writing  slowly  and  taking  pains,  but  tb] 
result  will  reward  the  effort.  A  young  frien  j 
of  mine,  well  educated,  but  who  had  falle 
into  a  sprawling  manner  of  writing,  acquirei 
a  neat,  legible  hand  by  this  simple  procesi 
Some  persons  who  form  their  letters  tolerab! 
well,  make  the  whole  manuscript  indistin  i 
and  difficult  to   read   by  flourishes,  lonj 
"loops"  and  other  attempts  at  ornamen! 
This,  though  appropriate  in  some  writings, 
out  of  place  in  letters,  or  anywhere  el 
where  easiness  of  reading  is  the  essentia 
Should  not  the  endeavor  to  write  in  such 
manner  as  to  give  the  reader  the  least  troub 
and  the  most  pleasure  be  regarded  as  a  dut} 

I  hadtlately  the  privilege  of  reading  some  i 
teresting  letters  written  by  an  intelligent  youi ; 
woman,  while  on  a  visit  to  her  relatives  ■ 
England  more  than  sixty  years  ago.  As  the  e; 
met  the  well-filled  pages  (this  was  before  tl 
days  of  cheap  postage  and  thin  paper),  and  tl 
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exquisitely  neat  writing,  there  seemed  a  reason 
why  they  had  been  preserved,  apart  from  the 
•clear  descriptions  and  refined  thoughts  they 
contained.    Had  the  latter  been  conveyed  in 
a  slovenly,  illegible  manner,  I  doubt  whether 
the  letters  would  have  been  thought  worth 
preserving,  and  this  evidence  of  the  beauty 
and  harmony  of  her  character  would  have 
eaf  been  lost.    It  has  been  asserted  by  some  one 
that  the  hand-writing  is  indicative  of  the 
character ;  and  so  far  as  the  traits  of  neatness, 
lteit  order  and  love  of  fitness  go,  we  may  con- 
clude it  is,  where  fashion  has  not  perverted 
ttett  the  taste.    I  close  with  a  repetition  of  the  old 
maxim,  which,  I  hope,  is  still  in  use  in  our 
^schools,  "  Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is 
worth  doing  well ;  and  we  cannot  do  any- 
thing well  without  attention."  *  *  * 


Philadelphia,  Eighth  month,  1875. 


tel 
thai 
lives 
peai 

s  tin  The  way  to  righ  t  yourself  is  to  be  careful 
)  tyuot  to  wrong  others ;  "  With  what  measure 
neat |ye  meet,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again." 
it  ac   ■  ««»  ■  

ftj^j  For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

OH  MERCY  AND  JUDGMENT. 

db]  "Thanks  be  to  God  for  His  unspeakable 
iftogift !"  and  also  for  the  dispensations  of  His 
]iieD  providences,  by  which  we  are  crucified  to  the 
k  world  and  the  world  to  us.  So  that  when  we 
witl  look  upon  the  beauty  and  utility  of  the  ma- 
ma terial  universe,  from  the  heart's  deep  recess 
there  arises  anthems  of  gratitude  and  praise 
lit o to  the  great  Creator;  and  with  the  poet,  we 
hoi  can  exclaim  : 

arait<  These  are  Thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  Good, 
leglD  Almighty  !  Thine  this  universal  frame, 
ostii|Thus  wondrous  fair.  Thyself  how  wondrous  then  !" 

^    Can  it  be  that  He  who  framed  the  worlds 
infiuite  in  space,  and  who  upholds  them  by 
lta'  the  right  hand  of  His  power,  will  watch  over 
lt  tb  and  care  for  the  least  of  His  children  ?  Oh, 
11611 'yes  ;  if  a  sparrow  fall  not  without  His  notice, 
a"e  if  the  hairs  of  our  head  are  numbered,  surely 
lulK  we  may  rest  confidingly  in  His  loving  protec- 
w®  tion,  and  feel  there  is  security  in  His  Divine 
a;'  favor  !  Ye  little  ones  whose  lot  in  this  life  is  in 
tl0i  comparative  seclusion,  obliged  to  combat  with 

-^poverty  and  toil,  with  but  little  human  sym- 
ffleB  pathy;  for  it  may  be  that  the  companions  of 
your  choice  perceive  not  the  deep  and  hidden 

?  3orrows  which  weigh  down  the  spirit,  as  day  by 
enti!  rjav  vou  patiently  perform  your  allotted  task, 
uCQ  lift  up  your  heads  in  hope !  Your  sighs,  and 
roil"1  tears,  and  secret  prayers  are  held  in  remem 
dfl5  brance  by  Him  who  "  sleeps  not  by  day,  nor 
fflel  slumbers  by  night."  His  ways  are  in  the 
H  ieep,  and  His  path  in  the  mighty  waters ; 
ffl  md  when  life's  short  span  is  run,  these  afflic- 
ts ;ions,  which  are  comparatively  but  for  a  mo- 
ire  nent,  "  will  work  out  a  far  more  exceeding 
ndi  weight  of  glory." 


May  the  weary  and  heavy  laden  be  en- 
couraged to  hope  on,  hope  ever !  A  rest,  an 
undisturbed  rest  will  come  with  an  admission 
among  the  blest. 

There  is  too  much  toil  for  the  body,  while 
the  mind  lies  fallow.  May  we  be  aroused  to 
higher  aims  and  more  noble  purposes. 

The  times  are  ominous  ;  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  are  shaken,  and  every  false  rest 
must  be  broken  up.  Philosophy  will  be 
tested,  and  finite  man  shown  there  is  a  God. 
If  the  day  of  His  mercy  is  despised,  His 
judgments  will  be  poured  out,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth  may  learn  righteous- 
ness. 

Happy  is  that  nation  which  accepts  His 
mercies  and  owns  His  right  to  rule;  thus  avert- 
ing calamities  that  hang  as  "a  sword  sus- 
pended by  a  hair."  But,  alas!  for  such  as 
have  slighted  the  highest  good,  and  refused 
to  be  humbled  by  the  feand  lifted  in  Fatherly 
correction.  Self  sits  in  the  temple  exalted; 
pride  and  luxury  abound,  and  the  language, 
if  nut  in  words,  of  conduct,  is,  "  Who  is  the 
Lord  that  we  should  serve  Him  ?  and  what 
will  it  profit  us,  if  we  pray  unto  Him  ? — my 
own  hand  hath  wrought  salvation." 

Presuming  mortal !  away  with  all  such  rea- 
soning !  He  who  made  the  eye,  shall  He  not 
see  ?  He  who  made  the  ear,  shall  He  not 
hear  ?  Yes  ;  He  does  see  and  hear,  and  is 
about  to  show  this  vaunting  spirit  His  mighty 
power  and  supremacy,  by  using  the  elements 
He  has  formed  to  bless  and  to  destroy.  Fire 
and  flood  are  devastating  the  earth,  while  the 
Egyptian  locust,  the  army  worm  and  the  in- 
sect world  have  become  a  power  too  mighty 
for  man,  with  all  his  boasted  achievmonts, 
to  conquer. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  look  at  these  things. 
They  are  solemn  warnings.  The  end  is  not 
yet.  May  we  repent  ere  the  day  of  mercy  is 
closed.  That  meek  and  self-denying  servant, 
J.  Woolman,  said,  "  the  things  mentioned 
was  God's  army — with  Him  I  fully  accord. 
Though  His  wisdom  be  foolishness  with  men, 
all  will  some  day  have  to  own  that  He  is 
wiser  than  they."  Sarah  Hunt. 

Ninth  month,  1875. 


Whenever  the  devotional  aspect  of  Chris- 
tianity has  been  prominent  above  the  practi- 
cal, whenever  the  first  duty  of  the  believer 
has  been  held  to  consist  in  holding  particular 
opinions  on  the  functions  and  nature  of  his 
Master,  and  only  the  second  in  obeying  his 
Master's  command,  then  always,  with  a  uni- 
formity more  remarkable  than  is  attained  in 
any  other  historical  phenomena,  there  have 
followed  dissension,  animosity,  and  in  the 
later  ages  bloodshed. — Froudds  History  of 
England. 
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TRUE  RELIGION  NOT  SORROWFUL. 

The  great  Christian  graces  are  ra"  iant  with 
happiness.  Faith,  hope,  charity — there  is  no 
sadness  in  them,  and  if  penitence  makes  the 
be&rt  sad,  penitence  beloDgs  to  the  sinner, 
not  to  the  saint :  as  we  become  more  saintly, 
we  have  less  sin  to  sorrow  over. 

No,  the  religion  of  Christ  is  not  a  religion 
of  sorrow.     It  consoles  wretchedness,  and 
brightens  with  a  Divine  glory  the  lustre  of 
every  inferior  joy.    It  attracts  to  itself  the 
broken-hearted,  the  lonely,  the  weary,  the 
despaiiing ;  but  it  is  to  give  them  rest,  com- 
fort and  peace.   It  rekindles  hope,  it  inspires 
Btrength,  courage  and  joy.    It  checks  the 
merriment  of  the  thoughtless,  who  have  never 
considered  the  graver  and  more  awful  reali- 
ties of  man's  life  and  destiny;  but  it  is  to 
lead  them  through  transient  sorrow  to  deeper 
and  more  perfect  blessedness,  even  in  this 
world,  than  they  had  ever  f<*lt  before  the  sor- 
row came.    Take  t\9s  representations  of  the 
Christian  faith  which  are  given  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  you  will  see  that,  though  it 
may  be  a  religion  for  the  sorrowful,  it  is  not 
a  sorrowful  religion.    To  hearts  oppressed 
with  guilt  it  offers  the  pardon  of  God ;  to 
those  who  dread  the  Divine  displeasure  it  re- 
veals God's  infinite  love;  to  those  who  are 
tormented  with  the  consciousness  of  moral 
evil,  and  penetrated  with  shame  and  self-con- 
tempt by  the  habitual  failure  of  every  pur- 
pose and  endeavor  to  live  a  pure  and  perfect 
life,  it  offers  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.     If  at  the   commencement  of  the 
Christian  life,  it  relies  on  the  purifying  power 
of  penitence,  and  if,  to  the  very  end,  it  en- 
courages devout  and  reverential  fear,  it  also 
teaches  that  the  joy  of  God  is  our  strength ; 
and  it  is  an  apostolic  precept  that  we  should 
"  rejoice  evermore."  As  for  the  chief  troubles 
which  annoy  ana  distress  mankind,  it  pos- 
sesses the  ODiy  secret  which  can  make  them 
felt  less  keenly,  and  borne  without  that  bit- 
terness of  spirit;  which   poisons  grief  and 
transforms  a  calamity,  morally  harmless,  into 
a  curse  and  a  sin.    It  tells  the  anxious  to 
cast  all  thpir  care  upon  God,  and  to  "  take 
no  thought  for  the  morrow  ;  "  the  poor  that 
they  may  be  heirs  of  a  Divine  glory ;  those 
who  have  had  heavy  losses,  of  riches  which 
never  take  to  themselves  wings,  and  treasures 
of  which  they  can  never  be  robbed ;  it  tells 
those  who  have  suffered  from  injustice  and 
calumny,  of  a  righteous  judge  and  an  equi- 
table judgment-seat;  it  reveals  to  the  sick  a 
life  of  immortal  health  ;  and  to  those  whose 
hopes  are  wrecked  in  this  world,  a  world  be- 
ond  death,  in  which  they  may  have  a  career 
righter  and  more  triumphant  than  their 
happiest  imaginations  can  conceive.    .    .  . 


It  does  not  become  a  Christian  to  be  "  meli 
choly."— R.  W.  Dale. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
MOURNING. 

Our  religious  Society  early  took  an  t 
vanced  step  in  opposition  to  the  custom 
wearing  mourning,  which  is  ofttimes  an  ( 
pensive  one,  and,  sometimes  at  least,  follow 
merely  as  a  form  without  any  real  feeling 
sadness  on  the  part  of  the  wearers. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that 
many  of  our  members,  especially  women, 
the  occasion  of  funerals,  put  on  black  dress 
or  other  dark  garments. 

"  Quaker  mourning,"  as  it  is  termed,  dc 
not  elevate  the  wearers  in  the  eyes  of  t 
world  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  heard  "  oi 
siders  "  remarking  on  the  want  of  consistent 
in  those  who  deviate  in  this  respect.  Tf 
world  needs  and  desires  the  force  of  our  e 
ample,  as  a  religious  Society,  to  strengthen 
in  a  more  sensible  course. 

I  know  this  is  regarded  as  a  small  mattd 
but  the  principles  of  Truth  and  the  prino 
pies  of  our  Society  are  manifested  in  litl 
things,  and  it  is,  I  apprehend,  mainly  on  t 
count  of  their  being  considered  so  small  tbl 
they  are  not  more  generally  carried  out. 

Let  us  not  be  ashamed  of  being  faithful  1 
these  little  matters,  for  thereby  only  can 
grow  in  a  knowledge  of  the  Truth  :  "  I 
that  is  faithful  in  the  little  shall  be  mai 
ruler  over  more." 

Augustine  says,  "Little  things  are  litl 
things ;  but  to  be  faithful  in  litt.i 

THINGS  IS  SOMETHING  GREAT." 

I  may  add  that  Philadelphia  Yearly  Mer 
ing  adopted  in  1724 :  "  Friends  are  advisi 
against  imitating  the  vain  custom  of  weari  i 
or  giving  mourning  habits,  and  all  extra 
agant  expenses  about  the  interment  of  ti 
dead." 

This,  excepting  the  word  habits,  is  the  saii 
as  appears  by  the  London  Discipline  to  hat 
been  embraced  in  their  printed  epistle  of  tb! 
year  (1724),  and  doubtless  was  copied  from 

London  Yearly  Meeting  had  previously, 
1717,  adopted  the  following  : 

"According  to  the  primitive  innocency  a* 
simplicity  of  Friends,  it  is  the  advice  of  tl 
meeting  that  no  Friends  imitate  the  world 
any  distinction  of  habit,  or  otherwise, 
marks  or  tokens  of  mourning  for  the  deac 

And,  in  1745  :  j 

"  Whereas,  a  custom  hath  of  late  prevail  u 
with  some  amongst  us  of  wearing  mourni  1 
at  the  funerals  of  their  relations,  contrary  1 
the  ancient  practice  and  repeated  advice  1 
Friends,  it  is  desired  that  Friends  every  wh<  ■ 
would  discourage  such  a  custom;  and  th<!« 
ministering  Friends  whose  company  may  I  >: 
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desired  at  funerals  are  requested  to  signify 
to  the  persons  concerned  the  uneasiness  and 
difficulty  they  are  put  under,  by  reason  of 
3uch  appearances,  which,  by  their  presence, 
they  may  be  supposed  to  countenance." 

In  1751,  the  following,  in  their  printed 
pistle,  was  incorporated  in  the  Discipline : 

"  Whilst  others  are  putting  on  external 
aarks  of  sorrow  for  the  loss  which  this  na- 
ion  hath  so  lately  sustained,  let  us  demon- 
trate  the  sincerity  of  our  sorrow,  and  ex- 
ress  our  gratitude  and  duty  in  a  manner 
ecoming  our  holy  profession  ;  for  a  conform- 
y  in  mere  externals,  not  agreeable  to  our 
Principles,  and  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
1  ir  worthy  ancients,  will  but  expose  us  to  the 
°pservation  and  pity  of  wise  and  discerning 


en. 


J.  M.  T. 


LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

Baltimore  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  atGun- 
wder,  on  the  12th  of  Ninth  month,  was  not 
large  as  usual.  A  number  of  Friends  were 
sent  on  account  of  the  opening  of  Illinois 
jarly  Meeting,  and  some  were  prevented 
>m  attending  by  sickness  in  their  families. 
^  On  First  day,  our  friend  A.  H.  was  favored 
the  expositirn  of  the  principles  of  our  So- 
ty.  He  was  followed  by  E.  C.  to  much 
isfaction.  Dear  John  and  Mary  Needles 
re  "  at  their  posts."  Great  solemnity  pre- 
led,  and  the  order  among  the  young  peo- 
was  beautiful. 

)n  Second-day  A.  H.  again  appeared  in 
imony.  L  H.,  from  Long  Island,  sue- 
ied  him,  and  afterward  E.  C.  offered  her 
ute.  It  was  an  instructive  and  good 
irterly  Meeting,  and  there  were  those 
ent  who  could  adopt  the  language,  "  It 
good  for  me  that  I  was  there." 

R.  T. 

nth  month  20th',  1875. 
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Ninth  Month  16th,  1875. 
yjthought  a  little  account  of  a  recent  visit 
erion  Meeting-house  might  not  be  unac- 
ible.  Thou  art  aware  that  it  claims  to  be 
ldest  in  the  country ;  it  is  where  George 
and  William  Penn  have  both  preached, 
oked  to-day  quaint  enough  to  imagine 
?al  )  ancient  standard-bearers  holding  forth 
urg)  e  eager  multitude  who  thronged  to  hear 
It  was  easy  to  imagine  those  time- 
benches  filled  with  listeners.  Every- 
;  has  a  look  of  antiquity  ;  the  old  fash- 
to  1  ten-plate  wood-stoves  are  resting  upon 
s  as  in  days  of  yore,  instead  of  feet ; 
i  baize  doors  lead  up  to  the  youths'  gal- 


.fit 

rldj 

se, 


■arf 
nee 


lery,  but  they  are  never  opened  now.  The 
stately  looking  Friends  who,  in  their  neat 
attire,  used  to  shake  hands  under  the  old 
button  woods,  or  drive  up  the  green  in  their 
smart-looking  gigs,  are  no  longer  there.  They 
are  resting  in  the  quiet  grave  yard  adjoining. 
Even  the  places  where  they  lived  and  died, 
their  fine,  rich  farms,  do  not  echo  to  the  tread 
of  their  children's  feet,  for  they,  too,  are 
gone,  and  strangers,  who  knew  them  not,  have 
taken  their  places;  "  another  generation  who 
knew  not  Joseph." 

The  day  was  lowering,  the  place  quiet  and 
solitary,  and  as  we  drove  up,  the  long  row  of 
she^s  was  empty,  not  one  vehicle  there. 
After  lingering  awhile  we  entered  the  grave- 
yard, in  which  repose  the  honored  dead,  who 
did  not  live  in  vain.  Their  faithful  adher- 
ence to  their  convictions  of  duty,  and  their 
unpretending  piety  have  left  their  impress, 
and  can  never  pass  away.  Long  rows  of 
small  stones  bearing  the  same  name,  show 
where  members  of  one  family  are  buried  to- 
gether, and  bear  witness  to  the  distant  period 
when  the  first  one  was  laid  there.  The  graves 
look  neglected,  save  some  few  of  recent  date, 
newly  made,  which  show  tender  care  of  loving 
hands.  The  wall  is  broken  and  falling  to  de- 
cay. The  whole  place  needs  repairing  ;  yet 
it  is  not  for  want  of  love  for  those  departed 
or  interest  in  the  old  meeting-house,  but 
that  there  are  so  few  members  left  (there  are 
but  five  now)  to  bear  the  burden.  They  are 
eager  and  willing  to  do  their  part,  and  are 
even  now  endeavoring  to  call  together  the 
scattered  households  to  raise  the  means  to 
save  the  time-honored  building  and  grave- 
yard from  decay. 

Perhaps  some  who  read  these  lines  may  feel 
willing  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel, 
and  help  them  in  their  undertaking.* 

We  left  the  grave-yard  on  seeing  a  solitary 
vehicle  enter  and  drive  under  the  old  shed 
beside  our  own,  and  were  soon  walking  beside 
two  of  a  family  of  four,  who  are  almost  the 
only  members,  and  who,  twice  a  week,  leave 
their  own  home  to  sit  together  in  silence  here. 
We  entered  by  different  doors,  and  took  our 
places,  two  on  one  side  of  the  house  and  two 
on  the  other,  and  sat  down  feeling  that  un- 
seen forms  were  around  and  the  spirits  of 
the  just  made  perfect,  and  we  felt  that  it  was 
good  to  be  there.  After  sitting  awhile  in 
silence,  we  shook  our  friends  by  the  hand,  and 
took  our  departure. 

This  meeting-house  is  only  six  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  and  yet, excepting  on  the  hold- 
ing of  the  Circular  Meeting,  twice  a  year, 
there  is  seldom  a  Friend  to  go  and  sit  beside 


*They  can  leave  their  contributions  at  the  office 
of  Friends1  Intelligencer,  706  Arch  street.  Friends 
will  need  $3,000,  they  have  raised  $1300. 
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these  solitary  ones  and  strengthen  their  hands, 
not  their  faith,  for  they  show  their  faith  by 
their  works. 


It  seems  remarkable  that  so  many  of  our 
valued  friends  should  have  passed  from  mor- 
tal ken  in  my  absence  within  the  past  two 
years.  It  contains  a  lesson  by  which  I  hope 
I  may  profit.  How  does  our  dear  friend  bear 
the  loss  of  her  brother  ?  That  question,  bow- 
ever,  seems  almost  out  of  place  in  regard  to 
one  so  near  the  kingdom  always  as  she  ap- 
pears to  be.  With  such  I  sometimes  think 
that  there  can  be  but  little  sense  of  separa- 
tion. The  spiritual  life  is  so  much  in  the 
pre-eminence  that  the  laying  away  of  the 
poor  worn  casket  is  but  as  the  removal  of 
that  which  had  fulfilled  its  part,  and  this  re- 
moval now  reveales  to  the  spiritual  vision  a 
more  glorious  state  by  which  faith  iu  the 
.great  Unknown  is  increased,  and  the  desire 
renewed  so  to  live  the  few  remaining  days  of 
our  earthly  tarriance,  that  we,  too,  may  be 
permitted  to  partake  of  the  "  rivers  of  pleas- 
ure that  flow  at  the  right  hand"  of  our 
Father  in  Heaven. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  2,  1875 

Illinois  Yeakly  Meeting. — In  addition 
to  the  account  of  Illinois  Yearly  Meeting 
sent  us  last  week,  we  have  received  from  a 
correspondent  another,  which,  though  in  some 
respects  similar,  contains,  we  think,  too  much 
of  interest  to  withhold  from  our  readers.  We 
give  the  following  extracts  as  containing  fur- 
ther information,  in  regard  to  that  favored 
and  important  occasion  : 

"  Seventh  day  evening,  quite  a  large  com- 
pany gathered  to  open  the  Annual  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Promotion  of  First  day 
Schools.  Reports  from  the  Quarterly  Asso- 
ciations were  read,  and  also  excellent  Epistles 
from  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Indiana 
Associations,  and  with  the  appointment  of  a 
few  committees,  the  business  of  the  session 
closed.  Warm  words  of  approval  and  en- 
couragement were  offered  by  our  aged  friend 
Ann  Weaver  and  by  Harriet  E.  Kirk,  and 
others,  when  the  meeting  closed  about  half 
past  9  o'clock  to  meet  again  on  Third  day 
evening. 

Fifth-day  morning  the  meeting  again  as 


sembled,  and  heard  the  reports  of  vario 
committees.  One,  upon  the  auditing  of  t 
accounts  for  the  building  of  the  Yearly  Me< 
ing-house,  showed  an  estimated  cost,  wh 
fully  completed,  of  $5062.67,  with  receipts 
$4796.08. 


The  opening  of  Illinois  Yearly  Meeting 
now  a  fact  of  history,  duly  recorded  in 
official  records;  but  the  many  heart- war 
ings  of  the  once  isolated  and  scattered  s 
only  entered  in  the  pages  of  unwritten  1 
tory,  known  and  read  of  the  spirits  so  cheer 
and  of  the  All-seeing  Eye.  One  aged  Fries 
87  years  old,  living  fourteen  miles  dists 
missed  but  one  meeting,  riding  back  and  fo 
twenty  eight  miles  a  day  in  a  carriage,  sitt 
the  long  session,  and  declaring,  at  the  clos« 
the  last  sitting  of  five  and  a  half  hours,  tha? 
was  feeling  better  than  at  the  opening.  Dun 
the  weak,  a  youths'  meeting  was  held  at 
meeting  house,  another  in  a  Friend's  y» 
and  a  second  session  of  the  First  day  Scl 
Association  also,  closing  its  labors  as  a  m 
ing  till  next  year.    Several  house  meet: 
and  family  sittings  were  held  by  diffe: 
persons,  and  with  cheerful  and  strengthej 
hearts,  the  visiting  members  started  on  t 
homeward  trips. 

The  company  of  the  Friends  with  mini 
of  Friends  without  minutes,  and  of  the 
mittees  of  the  two  parent  meetings  was 
acceptable,  and  their  labors  strengthe 
and  helpful ;  and  now,  if  we  can  stand  fi; 
to  our  principles,  move  fully  up  to  the 
iags  of  the  revealed  wisdom,  stop  in. 
Light  and  not  beyond,  there  ha3  beer 
augurated  a  body  destined  to  be  more  ag, 
sive — more  progressive  and  influentia 
spreading  the  simple,  but  profound  trutl 
profess  than  perhaps  any  similar  body  fo 
during  this  century — as  it  has  a  wider 
with  a  greater  hungering  and  prepam 
among  the  people  for  the  peaceable  kini 
of  the  Blessed  Eedeemer.  If,  howeve 
become  wiser  than  the  Light,  and  c 
hold  to  a  living,  regenerating  faith  ii 
foundation  principle  that  God  revet 
the  individual  soul  its  duty,  and  leads 
His  own  wisdom,  His  attentive  and  obi 
children  into  the  building  up  of  His  J 
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and  the  spreading  of  His  Truth  among  men, 
then  our  zeal  will  scatter,  and  we  shall  only 
add  another  illustration  of  the  truth  that 
man  is  fallible,  and  his  best  works,  unblest  of 
God,  are  as  the  building  of  the  tower  of 
Babel." 


MARRIED. 

MICHENER — ELY. — On  the  23d  of  Ninth  month, 
1875,  at  the  residence  or  Alfred  Ely,  Plumstead, 
Bucks  county,  Pa.,  with  the  approbation  of  Sole- 
bury  Monthly  Meeting,  Edmund  E.,  son  of  Comly 
and  Mary  B.  Michener,  to  Phebe  Anna,  daughter  of 
Alfred  and  Rebecca  Ely,  all  of  Bucks  county,  Pa. 

BROWN— LAMBORN.— On  the  22d  of  Ninoh  mo., 
1875,  at  the  residence  of  George  S.  Lamborn,  Dru- 
more,  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  with  the  approbation 
of  Little  Britain  Monthly  Meeting,  Jacob  K.  Brown, 
of  Goshen,  to  Sallie  E.  Lamborn,  of  Drumore. 


DIED. 

COLES. — On  the  lith  of  Ninth  month,  1875, 
Martha  Coles,  a  minister,  aged  about  82  years. 

VALENTINE —Second  month  18th,  1875,  Han- 
nah Valentine,  an  Elder,  in  the  82d  year  of  her  age. 

Both  the  above-named  valu  d  Friends  were  life- 
long members  of  Matinecock  Preparative  and  West- 
bury  Monthly  Meetings,  Long  Island. 

HALLOWELL.— On  the  morning  of  the  30th  of 
Seventh  month,  1875,  John  T.,  son  of  Henry  W.  and 
Margaret  T.  Hallowell,  aged  seven  weeks. 

HERITAGE. — On  the  24th  of  Eighth  month,  near 
Mullica  Hill,  Eliza  M.,  only  child  of  George  and 
Elizabeth  M.  Heritage,  aged  5  months. 

SATTERTHWAIT. — On  the  29th  of  Seventh 
month,  1875,  Eliza  Satterthwait,  wife  of  Joseph  M. 
Satterthwait,  in  the  66th  year  of  her  age.  She  had 
been  an  invalid  for  several  years,  which  affliction 
she  bore  with  great  patience  and  resignation,  allow- 
ing not  the  spirit  of  murmuring  to  have  any  place 
in  her  mind,  possessing  a  knowledge  of  where,  and 
an  entire  faith  in  Him  to  whom  we  apply  for  strength 
in  weakness,  and  help  in  a  needful  time.  In  very 
early  life  she  was  shown  by  her  Divine  Master  the 
path  in  which  she  must  walk,  in  order  that  she 
might  be  qualified  for  one  of  His  fold,  which  proved 
to  be  a  narrow  road.  But  it  was  only  as  she  abode 
therein  that  she  felt  justified  in  any  action.  She 
was  often  called  to  minister  unto  the  people,  to 
testify  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  She 
was  a  devoted  wife,  an  affectionate  mother,  kind 
neighbor  and  a  great  sympathizer  with  the  sick  and 
afflicted  of  all  classes,  ever  ready  to  extend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  such  as  long  as  she  had  strength.  It 
was  interesting  and  instructive  to  be  with  her  the 
last  few  months  of  her  time  here.  There  seemed  a 
heavenly  atmosphere  to  pervade  her  room,  and  near 
her  close,  her  mind  was  unusually  bright;  spoke  to 
her  children  in  a  very  impressive  manner,  com- 
mending them  to  the  Father  in  whom  they  must 
trust,  for  He  would  be  an  anchor  to  their  iroubled 
minds.  She  leaves  many  friends  to  mourn  the  loss, 
with  a  clear  evidence  of  her  rest  in  the  mansions  of 
peace. — Hoopeston  Chronicle. 


Leisure  is  sweet  to  those  that  have  earned 
it,  but  a  burden  to  those  who  get  it  for  noth- 
ing. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAY  CORRESPONDENT. 
No.  67. 
(Continued  from  page  493.) 


THE  GREAT  DEAD   OF  TUSCANY  AND  SOME  OF 
THEIR  WORKS. 

It  is  surely  a  striking  proof  that  the  world 
does  indeed  move  when  Catholic  Florence 
does  cordial  and  costly  honor  to  the  memory 
of  the  sage  who  dared  to  use  his  observing 
and  reasoning  faculties  in  the  examination  of 
the  physical  universe,  and  who  brought  upon 
himself  the  condemnation  of  the  learned 
theologians  of  his  time,  by  reading  intelli- 
gently the  manuscript  of  God  which  He  has 
placed  eternally  in  the  firmament. 

A  beautiful  Tribune  or  Temple,  erected  by 
order  of  the  last  Grand  Duke  of  Florence, 
Leopold  II,  is  attached  to  the  museum  of 
Natural  History,  and  was  inaugurated  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  Italian 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
at  Florence  in  1840.  A  statue  of  the  Tus- 
can sage  stands  in  the  center,  and  around 
him  are  placed  the  busts  of  his  principal  pu- 
pils, and  the  very  humble  instruments  with 
which  he  made  his  discoveries.  For  the  ed- 
ification of  those  who  value  such  relics,  here 
is  a  finger  which  was  cut  from  his  hand  when 
his  remains  were  taken  from  their  first  rest- 
ing-place to  the  grand  sarcophagus  prepared 
for  them  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce.  I 
care  nothing  for  the  poor  little  bone,  albeit 
it  may  have  been  instrumental  in  dispelling 
the  gloom  and  superstitious  darkness  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  as  it  helped  to  steady  the 
telescope,  or  guide  the  pen  or  pencil  of  the 
glorious  pioneer  of  modern  astronomical  re- 
search. 

One  of  the  first  objects  which  claim  our 
attention  on  entering  the  temple  is  a  fine 
large  fresco  which  represents  Galileo  demon- 
strating the  law  of  falling  bodies  in  a  public 
lesson  at  Pisa.  Sympathizing  friends,  filled 
with  something  like  his  own  enthusiasm  for 
truth  are  around  him,  but  resentful  enemies 
are  also  present,  who  are  filled  with  wrath, 
that  the  student  of  nature  dares  to  teach  and 
advocate  the  principles  which  have  been  un- 
folded to  him,  but  which  they  cannot  find  in 
the  ancient  books  they  considered  the  source 
of  all  wisdom.  "  Who  is  this  upstart,"  they 
seem  to  say,  "  who  presumes  to  be  wiser  than 
what  is  written  ?"  and  look  resolutely  away 
from  the  rolling  ball  which  is  obeying:  the 
law  of  the  universe  before  their  eyes.  Here, 
too,  is  shown  the  young  Galileo  standing  in 
attentive  attitude  before  the  vibrating  lamp 
in  the  Cathedral  at  Pisa.  In  another  place 
he  is  observing  the  orb  3  of  heaven  through 
the  telescope ;  and  in  yet  another  mural  pic- 
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ture  we  see  him  old  and  blind,  dictating  to 
his  loving  pupils  who  are  seated  around  him. 
He  is  almost  done  with  time  now,  but  he  is 
yet  zealous  and  earnest  that  what  has  been 
revealed  to  his  understanding  shall  not  per- 
ish with  him,  but  become  an  everlasting  in- 
heritance to  all  future  generations.  His  eyes 
are  now  closed  to  the  physical  world,  which  has 
been  to  him  so  great  a  book  of  revelations 
and  memory,  reason  and  scientific  imagina- 
tion are  building  up  the  fabric  of  knowledge 
from  the  materials  acquired.  T  turn  again 
to  the  sculptured  marble  which  shows  the 
sage  in  his  prime,  standing  with  broad  brow 
upturned  toward  the  firmament.  Reverently 
he  reads  the  hand-writing  of  Creative  Wisdom, 
and  I  can  imagine  the  ungovernable  impulse 
which  must  have  burned  within  him  to  make 
plain  to  others  the  beautiful  lessons  he  has 
learned  from  the  Great  Teacher,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  heaven  of  heavens. 

In  the  Tribune  of  Galileo  are  also  pre- 
served the  instruments  with  which  were  made 
the  earlier  experiments  of  the  Florentine 
Academicians.  The  globes  of  lead  by  which 
it  was  proposed  to  test  the  compressibility  of 
water.  They  have  been  squeezed  into  cubes 
almost,  and  there  they  lie  upon  the  shelf  to 
attest  the  fact  that  at  such  a  time  the  Pro- 
fessors of  the  Academy  put  an  earnest  ques- 
tion to  Nature— and  that  she  replied  truth- 
fully, but  partially.  She  has  to  be  cross- 
questioned  to  give  the  fall  and  rounded  whole 
of  truth. 

Besides  the  telescopes  of  Galileo,  there  are 
treasured  up  here  the  instruments  of  his  be- 
loved and  gifted  pupils,  Viviani  and  Torri- 
celli.  Viviani  was  a  celebrated  mathema- 
tician, and  when  he  died,  1703,  he  desired  to 
be  laid  to  rest  beside  the  great  master,  in  one 
of  the  chapels  of  Santa  Croce.  Galileo  had 
earnestly  desired  interment  in  the  nave  of 
the  ancient  church  beside  the  remains  of  his 
ancestors,  but  the  Romish  authorities  would 
not  permit  s  >  honorable  a  place  to  be  given 
to  the  ashes  of  the  bold  scientist.  Viviani, 
knowing  the  wish  of  his  master,  had  raised  a 
sum  of  money  sufficient  to  erect  an  appropri- 
ate monument  in  the  nave  of  Santa  Croce, 
but  it  was  not  till  1757,  that  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Professors  of  the  University,  and  the 
members  of  the  Academy,  and  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan friars  of  Santa  Croce,  it  was  resolved  to 
disinter  the  remains  of  Galileo  and  Viviani, 
and  bear  them  to  the  monumental  resting- 
place.  His  marble  semblance  now  looks 
toward  the  low  lying  slab  in  the  center  of  the 
aisle,  which  covers  the  resting-place  of  an 
earlier  and  a  notable  Galileo,  of  whom  the 
marble  testifies,  that  this  ancestor,  of  the 
martyr  of  science  "  was,  in  his  times,  the 
head  of  philosophy  and  medicine,  who  also, 


in  the  highest  magistracy,  loved  the  republi 
marvelously;  whose  son,  blessed  in  inhei 
itance  of  his  holv  memory  and  well-passed  am 
pious  life,  appointed  this  tomb  for  his  fathei 
and  for  posterity."  Says  John  Ruskin  :  "  Yoi 
may  observe  in  this  epitaph  on  what  wa 
based  the  pride  of  Florence.  That  her  phi 
losophy  was  studied  together  with  the  usefu; 
arts,  and  as  a  part  of  them  ;  that  the  master1 
in  these  became  naturally  the  masters  of  pub 
lie  affairs ;  that  in  such  magistracy,  thei 
loved  the  State,  and  neither  cringed  to  it  no: 
robbed  it ;  that  the  sons  honored  their  fath 
ers,  and  received  their  father's  honor  as  the 
most  blessed  inheritance." 

It  is  utterly  vain  to  think  of  giving  a  de 
scription  of  the  great  Museum  of  Naturai 
History  to  which  the  Tribune  of  Galileo  i& 
attached.     To  me  it  was  simply  marvelous, 
and  I  vainly  wished  I  might  go  again  andj 
again  and  build  up  the  waste  places  of  my  J 
own  defective  knowledge  from  this  rich  store  ] 
house.    Among  the  most  interesting  objects] 
here  are  the  anatomical  wax  preparations,' 
which  illustrate  in  the  most  wonderful  man-! 
ner  the  complex  and  beautiful  animal  struct-, 
ure.    Here  we  have  the  magnified  anatomyj 
of  the  lobster,  cuttle-fi&h,  earth-worm,  and 
the  tongues  of  molluscs ;  here  is  the  egg  in 
the  various  stages  of  development ;  the  an- 
atomy of  the  various  types  of  vertebrates ; 
and,  most  interesting  and  valuable  of  all, 
here  are  specimens  of  human  anatomy  which 
make  the  mysteries  of  the  house  of  life  ac-- 
cessible  to  the  unlearned  multitude. 

In  the  Botanic  Gardens  attached  to  the 
building  are  over  121,000  plants,  including  ax 
fine  collection  of  Palms,  Cycadese,  Conifers, 
Tree  ferns,  Orchids,  Dracocse,  Maranite,  &c. 
What  a  place  for  the  lover  of  plant  life,  and!' 
the  student  of  the  beautiful  science  of  bot- 
any ! 

Of  mornings  spent  in  the  Uffizi  and  Pitti 
Galleries,  and  in  the  National  Museum,  I 
can  only  make  most  hasty  mention.  The 
treasures  of  a  thousand  years  of  high  culture 
of  the  fine  arts  are  not  to  be  appreciated  ex- 
cept by  long  and  attentive  study,  such  as  we 
cannot  pretend  to  give  in  this  short  visit. 

Admission  to  the  Pitti  and  Buonarotti  is- 
quite  free,  and  each  hall  is  furnished  with 
cards  on  which  the  names  of  the  objects  are 
printed.  Convenient  seats  tempt  to  prolonged 
contemplation  at  the  most  desirable  points, 
and  obliging  officials  are  at  hand  to  give  any 
information,  or  to  direct  the  sight-seer  from 
place  to  place. 

Around  the  choicest  and  loveliest  of  the 
pictures  sit  the  copyists,  transferring,  with 
more  or  less  success,  the  fine  fancies  of  the  old 
masters  to  new  canvas.  If  I  had  the  purse 
of  Fortunatus,  I  would  possess  one  of  these  holy 
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7  angels,  which  an  enthusiastic-looking  young 
woman  is  copying  from  the  border  of  the 
splendid  Altar-piece  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 

Qtjby  Fra  Angelico.  I  would  take  this  trium- 
phant, yet  tenderly  spiritual  being  who  bears 

t'oiia  golden  trumpet,  or  this,  with  meekly  folded 

was  arms,  who  floats  gently  onward,  with  radiant 
iown  cast  brows,  on  some  mission  of  love  or 

fii()f  consolation. 

The  collection  of  paintings  and  of  sculp 
ure  through  which  we  wander  is  accounted 
Jjhe  richest  and  the  most  varied  in  the  world, 

yhough  less  extensive  than  the  Vatican  and 
he  Louvre;  having  a  vast  wealth  of  fine 
Jreek  and  Roman  antiques,  as  well  as  repre 
entatives  of  every  age  and  every  school  of 
rt. 

Here  is  a  marble  group  entitled  The 
>runken  Bacchus  and  Faun,  by  Michael 
Lngelo,  which  looks  marvelously  like  an 
ntique.  Concerning  it,  I  find  the  following 
aecdote : 

■  During  the  palmy  days  of  Michael  An- 
glo, his*  rivals  strove  to  disparage  him  by 
>mparing  his  works  with  the  antique.  To 
>nfound  his  unjust  critics,  the  artist  made 
lis  group,  broke  off  the  right  hand,  which 
jlds  a  cup,  and  buried  the  rest  in  the  ground, 
fter  a  time  he  contrived  that  it  should  be 
und,  and  its  discovery  reached  the  ears  of 
s  adversaries.  When  they  had  cleared  the 
rth  from  it,  they  immediately  judged  it  a 
ry  fine  antique.  Michael  Angelo  came, 
o,  but  was  much  less  enthusiastic  in  praise, 
is  rivals  asked  him,  scornfully,  if  he  could 
ual  it,  upon  which  he  astonished  them  by 
timating  that  this  was  his  work,  and  pro- 
ced  the  hand  he  had  broken  off  in  proof  of 
assertion.  Thus  were  envious  critics 
enced,  and  thus  did  the  great  artist  prove 
j  power." 

From  the  Uffizi  we  pass  along  a  covered 
rridor,  lined  with  rich  Gobelin  tapestries, 
d  works  of  the  painter  and  the  sculptor,  to 
3  fine  Palazzo  Pitti,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
•no.  This  was  the  royal  residence  during 
i  few  years  that  Florence  was  capital  of 
tly,  and  we  are  shown  the  grand  apart- 
nts  which  are  yet  reserved  for  the  use  of 
i  king  when  he  visits  Florence.  More  than 
3  pictures,  many  of  them  of  great  value, 
treasured  up  here,  as  well  as  wondrous 
jes,  beautiful  mosaics,  and  countless  sculp- 


it  the  National  Museum,  in  the  interest- 
;  old  Palazzo  del  Podesta,  is  a  collection 
ended  to  illustrate  the  history  of  medieval 
i  modern  culture  in  Italy.  Here  is  the 
st  authentic  portrait  of  Dante,  by  Giotto, 
ich,  after  a  long  repose  under  layer  after 
er  of  whitewash,  was  brought  to  light  in 


1841,  but  which  has  been  almost  ruined  by 
restorations  since. 

But  the  old  grim  palace  itself  is  of  more 
interest  to  me  than  any  of  its  contents, 
Hawthorne  accounts  its  great  interior  court 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  places  in  Flor- 
ence, "with  the  lofty  height  of  the  edifice 
looking  down  into  the  enclosed  space,  dark 
and  stern,  and  the  armorial  bearings  of  a  long 
succession  of  magistrates  carved  in  stone  upon, 
the  walls,  a  garland,  as  it  were,  of  these 
Gothic  devices,  extending  quite  round  the 
court." 

This  building  was  erected  as  the  residence 
of  the  Podesta,  the  chief  criminal  magistrate 
of  the  republic.  The  law  required  that  this 
officer  must  be  a  Guelph,  and  that  he  must 
be  a  native  of  some  other  state  of  Italy.  In- 
later  times,  this  palace  has  served  the  pur- 
pose of  a  prison,  but  now  its  more  beneficent 
use  is,  to  preserve  the  relics  of  art,  and  to 
delight  the  eye  and  instruct  the  understand- 
ing of  the  traveler. 

We  easily  found  the  way  to  the  house  of 
Michael  Angelo,  called  the  Palazzo  Buona- 
rotti,  in  the  Via  Ghibillina.  In  1858,  the 
last  of  the  race  bequeathed  it  and  its  con- 
tents, including  all  the  treasures  of  his  great 
ancestor,  to  the  city  of  Florence.  It  was  to 
be  preserved  unchanged,  not  only  as  regard* 
the  arrangement  of  the  building,  but  in  the 
disposition  of  the  furniture. 

The  rooms  are  not  large  or  magnificent,, 
but  look  suitable  to  be  the  home  of  the  stu- 
dious man  of  genius.  In  them  we  are  shown 
some  works  of  his  own  production,  and  one 
room  is  completely  lined  with  paintings  which 
represent  the  important  events  of  his  career. 
We  did  not  ask  to  have  opened  the  old  ches- 
nut-wood  presses  in  which  are  preserved  some 
of  his  manuscripts  and  other  articles  which 
belonged  to  him ;  though  they  would  be  of 
great  interest  to  the  investigator  who  under- 
stands the  language. 

Passing  one  day  along  the  Via  Maggio,  my 
attention  was  arrested  by  a  marble  tablet 
over  the  entrance  to  a  rather  modern-looking: 
house,  on  which  was  an  inscription  in  Italian. 

This,  then,  is  the  Casa  Guidi  in  which  the 
poet  Elizabeth  Barrett-Browning  lived  and 
died,  and  from  those  windows  she  looked 
down  on  the  troubled  multitudes  who  were 
agonizing  for  liberty.  Her  heart  was  wiib 
the  people  among  whom  she  sojourned  so  long  ^ 
but  she  did  not  live  to  see  Italy  free  and 
united.  Says  a  writer  :  "  The  voice  of  a  lit- 
tle child,  singing  beneath  her  window  in  the 
Via  Maggio,  '  O  bella  Liberta,'  was  the  pro- 
phetic twittering  of  the  first  adventurous- 
swallow  announcing  the  advent  of  spring. 
Would  that  she  might  have  seen  those  spring- 
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time  prophecies  unfold  into  glorious  summer 
fulfilment." 

Through  an  open  doorway,  we  enter  the 
the  court  of  the  Casa  Guidi,  and  ask  an  old 
woman,  who  seems  to  be  in  charge,  if  we  may 
see  the  rooms  wh^re  the  poet  lived.  She  tells 
us  that  it  is  impossible,  for  they  are  occupied, 
and  one  of  the  family  is  sick.  She  adds,  with 
much  feeling,  that  she  was  the  servant  of 
Mrs.  Browning,  and  was  with  her  till  her 
•death,  and  spoke  with  great  affect'on  of  the 
gentle,  dark-eyed  woman  who  loved  Italy, 
.and  specially  loved  the  Tuscan  people  and 
"this  Florence  of  ours."  And  now  we  must 
make  a  visit  to  the  Protestant  cemetery  at 
Florence,  a  beautiful  oval  enclosure  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  where  her  ashes  rest.  It 
was  first^  laid  out  by  the  Reformed  Swiss 
€hurch,  in  1828,  and  is  now  under  the  care 
of  a  committee  composed  of  Swiss,  German 
and  English  Protestants.  The  city  limits 
now  enclose  it,  and  no  further  iaterments  are 
permitted  here,  but  it  is  preserved  as  a  pub- 
lic square ;  and  a  custodian  readily  admits 
us.  We  walk  up  the  central  avenue,  and 
rest  awhile  at  the  foot  of  the  beautiful  mar- 
ble column  surmounted  with  a  cross,  which 
was  the  gift  of  Frederick  William  of  Prussia, 
who  visited  it  in  1857.  Here  there  is  a 
moderate  elevation  from  which,  at  this  sunset- 
time,  there  are  fine  views  of  the  beautiful  city 
with  its  great  mother-like  dome  and  majestic 
-campanile,  and  its  more  beautiful  monastery- 
crowned  hills.  A  short  distance  down  the  avenue 
to  the  right  is  the  simple  grave  of  Theodore 
Parker,  who  died  at  Florence  in  1860,  in  his 
50th  year,  worn  out  with  the  warfare  of  a 
life  devoted  to  an  uncompromising  conflict 
with  all  wrong  among  men.  Just  before  his 
<3eath,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  :  "  I  never  fought 
for  myself,  nor  agaiost  a  private  foe,  but  have 
gone  into  the  battle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  followed  the  flag  of  humanity.  Now  I 
am  ready  to  die,  though  conscious  that  I  leave 
half  my*work  undone,  and  much  grain  lies  in 
my  fields  waiting  only  for  Him  that  gather- 
■eth  sheaves." 

It  requires  quite  a  persevering  search  to 
find  the  beautiful  monumental  stone  of  E.  B. 
Browning.  It  is  of  white  marble,  consisting 
of  a  cubic  sarcophagus,  supported  by  six  col- 
umns, which  rest  on  an  ornamented  base.  On 
the  front  is  a  medallion-likeness  of  what  the 
poet  was,  perhaps,  in  the  freshness  of  youth, 
and  the  letters,  E.  B.  B.,  O.  B.,  1861. 

I  have  been  astonished  at  the  very  little 
interest  English  travelers  generally  take  in 
these  memorials  of  the  most  gifted  woman  of 
their  isles — sometimes,  even  inquiring  if  she 
was  an  American  lady.  I  believe  her  works 
are  much  more  widely  read  and  appreciated 
in  our  country  than  in  her  own. 


I  love  to  imagine  her  gravely  explaii) 
to  her  little  son,  her  "  Florentine,"  the  c 
of  the  grief  of  Italy,  and  how 

"  God's  fruit  of  justice  ripens  slow  : 
Men's  souls  are  narrow." 

Her  love  for  Italy  is  indicated  in  her  d< 
to  identify  her  beautiful  child  with  the 
pie  among  whom  he  was  born  : 

"  They  saj  your  eyes,  my  Florentine, 
Are  English  :  it  may  be  ; 
And  yet  I've  marked  as  blue  a  pair 
Following  the  doves  across  the  square 
At  Venice  by  the  sea." 

One  of  our  bright  and  beautiful  morr 
in  Florence  is  devoted  to  a  leisurely  vis 
the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  the  "  Panthec 
Tuscany,"  where  we  are  thrilled  with  t 
consciousness  that  we  stand  among  memo  I 
of  the  most  honored  of  her  departed  i 
Among  others,  famous  for  their  patriotis 
for  their  genius,  upon  his  monumental  set: 
chre  stands  the  bust  of  Michael  Angelo| 
and  stern,  and  is  considered  a  most  fai  j 
likeness.   The  semblance  of  the  exiled  D 
even  more  stern  and  sombre,  looks  down 
the  huge  urn  where  his  ashes  do  not  rest 
on  the  other  side,  the  rugged  feature 
Galileo  can  be  seen  amid  the  gloom.  Bu 
main  purpose  in  coming  here  this  ran 
morning  is  to  examine  some  of  the  old 
coes  which  have  lately  been  discovered  i 
an  investing  layer  of  whitewash.    I  ai 
rected  to  repair  first  to  the  first  chapel  o 
right  of  the  high  altar,  called  the  char 
the  Bardi  della  Liberta,  which  is  all  co  I 
with  frescoes  by  Giotto,  painted  in  the 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  This, 
Kuskin  considers,  the  most  interesting!] 
perfect  little  Gothic  chapel  in  all  Ital'l 
cause  there  is  no  other  of  the  great  time  t  j 
has  all  its  frescoes  in  their  place;  and  m 
frescoes  are  the  work  of  Giotto  at  his  ncii 
ity.    The  chapel  commemorates  the  fait  1 
teachings  and  the  works  of  St.  Fran<  ] 
Assisi,  who  sent  his  colony  of  discipl 
teach  and  preach  in  Florence  in  1212. 
painter  has  given  us  the  likeness  of  the 
man  himself  in  one  of  the  four  divisu 
the  vaulted  ceiling.    In  front  of  him, 
the  entrance  arch,  is  Poverty,  on  his 
hand  is  Obedience,  and  on  his  left  is  Chi 
These,  Buskin  calls  the  three  commas 
angel  a  of  his  order.    Poverty  is  clad 
beggarly  robe,  and  flies  from  a  black  h<|< 
Chastity,  watched  by  angels,  is  veile* 
imprisoned  in  a  tower  ;  while  Obedience 
the  yoke,  and  lays  her  hand  on  a  book 
the  side  walls  are  various  events  in  tt  jlj 
of  St.  Francis,  ending  with  the  death  ( 
with  his  brethren  weeping  around  him. 

It  is  wonderful  that  these  interestin  j  | 
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:oes,  commemorative  of  a  great  reformer  in 
,he  church,  should  have  so  lost  their  estima- 
ion  in  mediaeval  days  as  to  have  been  rudely 
meared  with  whitewash,  and  gratifyiDg  that 
he  taste  for  delicate  and  masterly  delineation 
f  exalted  sentiment  has  strengthened  in  our 

Over  the  principal  entrance  to  Santa  Croce, 
i  a  bronze  statue  of  Louis,  Bishop  of  Tou- 
>use.  Above  his  head  are  the  letters  I.  H.  S. 
Jesus  Hominum  Salvator.)  The  letters  were 
laced  here  by  Bernardino  of  Sienna  after  the 
lague  in  1737.  It  is  related  of  him,  that 
aving  remonstrated  with  a  maker  of  playing- 
irds  upon  the  sinfulness  of  his  calling,  the 
lan  pleaded  poverty  and  the  needs  of  his 
mily.  "  Oh,"  replied  Bernardino,  "  I  will 
elp  you."  He  wrote  the  letters  I.  H.  S.,  and 
ivised  the  maker  to  gild  and  paint  these  on 
ie  cards,  and  sell  them.  He  did  it,  and  his 
luminated  letters  were  very  successful,  be- 
ig,  perhaps,  more  profitable  to  the  maker 
mn  the  grotesque  pictured  cards  with  which 
)  much  evil  and  ruin  are  associated.  Would 
Jliat  do  one  could  be  found  in  all  the  world 
tt. per  to  make  another  ! 

t,  We  spent  another  morning  in  Florence  at 
^le  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  among 
ulie  earlier  and  ruder  frescoes  of  Giotto, 
linted  in  his  boyhood  when  Cimabue,  the 
eatest  artist  of  the  day,  took  him  from  his 
)cks  on  the  hill  sides,  and  opened  the  way 
r  him  to  rise  higher  than  his  master,  be- 
miDg  one  of  the  great  painters  of  Italy, 
lys  Ruskin,  "  Whatever  other  men  dreamed 
i  he  did.    He  could  work  in  mosaic,  he 
uld  woik  in  marble ;  he  could  paint ;  he 
uld  build  ;  and  all  thoroughly  :  a  man  of 
preme  faculty,  supreme  common  sense." 
^  is  great  point  ot  superiority  was,  that  he 
3idied  Nature  for  his  model,  both  in  form 
™d  in  expression,  forsaking  the  formalism 
at  had  fettered  the  genius  of  previous  artists. 

S.  R. 

Fifth  month  12th,  1875. 


RELIGIOUS  IRREVERENCE. 

Unbelief  comes  oftener  from  irreverent  asso- 
ition  than  intellectual  doubt.  The  sneer  of 
Voltaire  has  killed  more  than  all  his  argu- 
^nts.  A  jesting  tone  of  talk  on  religious 
iths,  a  habit  of  reckless  criticism  on  relig- 
js  things,  is  to  take  the  name  of  God  in 
in  as  truly  as  the  vulgar  oath  ;  and  when 
fiear  him  who  calls  himself  a  Christian,  or 
gentleman,  indulging  in  burlesque  of  this 
rt,  I  at  once  recognize  some  moral  defect  in 
tu.  Intellect,  without  reverence,  is  the 
ad  of  a  man  joined  to  a  beast.  There  are 
iny  who  think  it  a  proof  of  wit;  but  it  is 
3  cheapest  sort  of  wit,  and  shows  as  much 
3k  of  brains  as  of  moral  feeling.    I  would 


say  it  with  emphasis  to  each  Christian  who- 
hears  me,  Never  indulge  that  habit,  never  al- 
low sacred  things  to  be  jested  at  without  re- 
buke; but  keep  them  as  you  would  the  min- 
iature of  your  mother, — for  no  vulgar  hands 
to  touch.  There  is  an  anecdote  of  Boyle,, 
that  he  never  pronounced  the  name  of  God 
without  an  audible  pause;  and  whatever  you 
think,  I  recognize  in  it  the  dictate  of  a  wise 
heart.  We  need  this  reverence  in  the  air  of 
our  social  life,  and  its  neglect  will  palsy  our 
piety. — E.  A.  Washburn. 


FUNGUS  IN  A  FLAMINGO. 

Prof.  Leidy  remarked  that  a  pair  of  Flam- 
ingoes had  recently  died  in  the  Garden  of  the 
Zoological  Society  at  Fairmount  Park.  Dr. 
Chapman,  who  had  dissected  the  birds,  called 
his  attention  to  the  diseased  condition  of  the 
lungs  of  one  of  them,  the  other  not  being  af- 
fected in  this  respect.  The  posterior  part  of 
the  lungs  on  both  sides,  contiguous  to  the 
abdominal  air  sacs,  was  occupied  by  an  in- 
durated brown  substance,  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  usual  bright  roseate  hue  of  the 
neighboring  pulmonary  tissue.  An  incisioa 
made  into  the  indicated  substance  exhibited 
a  brown  compact  surface  with  greenish-black 
dots  which  corresponded  with  the  bronchial 
tubes.  On  microscopical  examination  the 
substance  was  found  to  be  pervaded  with  a 
fungous  vegetation,  and  the  greenish-black 
dots  were  due  to  the  fruit  heads  profusely 
covered  with  colored  spores. 

Prof.  Owen,  upwards  of  forty  years  ago, 
mentioned  the  existence  of  a  green  mould  he 
had  observed  in  the  Jungs  of  a  Flamingor 
which  died  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London,  but  he  gave  no  description 
of  the  plant  by  which  we  can  recognize  it. 
Since  then,  many  accounts  have  been  given 
of  the  existence  of  fungous  vegetation  in  the 
diseased  lungs  of  various  birds,  but  I  think 
it  has  not  been  determined  whether  the  dis- 
eased condition  was  due  to  the  fungus,  or 
whether  this  was  a  subsequent  production. 

The  plant  observed  in  our  diseased  Flam- 
ingo belongs  to  the  Moulds  or  Mucedines,  and 
is  evidently  an  Aspergillus.  A  number  of 
species  of  this  genus  have  been  described, 
growing  on  various  decaying  substances.  The 
common  Blue  Mould  found  in  cheese  and 
broad  kept  in  a  damp  place,  is  the  Aspergillus 
glaucus.  From  this  the  mould  of  the  Flam- 
ingo is  quite  distinct  in  the  structure  of  the 
fruiting  receptacles,  in  which  respect  it  more 
nearly  resembles  the  Aspergillus  dubius,  grow- 
ing on  rabbit's  dung.  The  Aspergillus  of 
the  Flamiogo,  I  suspect  to  be  the  same  as 
one  described  by  M.  Robin,  under  the  name 
of  Aspergillus  nigrescens,  discovered  by  him 
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in  the  lungs  of  a  pheasant  (Phasianus  colchi- 
•cus)  affected  with  phthisis. 

In  the  Flamingo  mould,  the  mycelium  con- 
sisted of  a  dense  flock  of  delicate  ramifying 
filaments  pervading  the  indurated  pulmonary 
tissue,  which  consisted  largely  of  nucleated 
<jell  elements  and  granules.  The  threads  of 
the  mycelium  were  branching,  and  occupied 
on  the  interior  with  clear  globules  appearing 
like  rows  of  beads.  The  threads  measured 
usually  the  ^oth  of  a  millimetre  or  less  in 
diameter. 

The  fruiting  stems  (see  accompanying  fig- 
ure) were  straight,  from  one  fourth  to  two- 
fifths  of  a  millimetre  long,  not 
oQ  o  articulated,  usually  simple,  and 
rarely  divided  approximating  a 
right  angle,  near  the  head.  They 
were  about  the  3|0th  mm.  wide 
at  the  mycelial  origin  and  double 
the  width  approaching  the  head. 
The  head  continuous  with  the 
stem  was  pyriform ;  or  the  stem 
expanded  into  a  globular  recept- 
acle, which  was  closely  crowded 
with  linear  processes,  or  sporo- 
phores,  supporting  the  spherical, 
translucent  colored  spores.  The 
latter  profusely  invested  the 
heads,  but  were  too  ripe  and 
readily  detached  to  determine 
their  exact  arrangement  in  re- 
lation with  the  sporophores. 
These,  on  the  contrary,  remained 
firmly  attached  to  the  receptacle. 
The  receptacles  measured  from 
the  g^th  mm.  to  the  5\th  mm.  The  stratum  of 
sporophores  was  from  y^-g-th  mm.  to  the  j^tti 
mm.  thick.  The  spores  were  the  g^d  mm. 
in  diameter. 

By  transmitted  light,  the  spores  appeared  so 
faintly  colored  that  the  tint  was  undeter- 
mined ;  by  reflected  light,  in  mass  they  ap- 
peared of  a  greenish  hue.  The  receptacles 
including  the  sporophores  appeared  fuscous 
by  transmitted  light,  but  white  by  reflected 
light. 

In  M.  Robin's  plate  of  A.  nigrescens  he 
represents  most  of  the  fruiting  stems  as  artic- 
ulated, but  in  our  plant  none  of  this  character 
were  detected. — Proceedings  of  Academy  of 
Nat.  Sciences,  First  mo.  19th,  1875. 

 .  — '  

There  is  one  kind  of  wisdom  which  we  learn 
from  the  world,  and  another  kind  which  can 
be  acquired  in  solitude  only.  In  cities  we 
study  those  around  us ;  but  in  the  retirement 
of  the  country,  we  learn  to  know  ourselves. 
The  voice  within  us  is  more  distinctly  audible 
in  the  stillness  of  the  place;  and  the  general 
affections  of  our  nature  spring  up  more  freshly 
in  its  tranquility  and  sunshine,  nurtured  by 
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the  healing  principle  which  we  inhale  witt 
the  pure  air,  and  invigorated  by  the  genial i 
influences  which  descend  into  the  heart  fromj 
the  quiet  of  the  sylvan  solitude  around,  anc 
the  soft  serenity  of  the  sky  above. — Long\ 
fellow. 

THE  BRIDGE  OF  LIFE. 

Across  the  rapid  stream  of  seventy  years, 
The  slender  bridge  of  human  life  is  thrown  ; 

The  past  and  future  form  its  mouldering  piers  ; 
The  present  moment  is  its  frail  keystone. 

From  "  dust  thou  art "  the  arch  begins  to  rise, 
"To  dust"  the  fashion  of  its  form  descends  ; 

<£  Shalt  thou  return,"  the  highest  curve  implies, 
In  which  the  first  to  the  last  lowness  bends. 

Seen  by  youth's  magic  light  upon  that  arch, 
How  lovely  does  each  far-off  scene  appear  ! 

But  ah  !    how  changed  when  on  the  onward  march, 
Our  weary  footsteps  bring  the  vision  near  ! 

'Twas  fabled  that  beneath  the  rainbow's  foot 
A  treasure  lay,  the  dreamer  to  bewitch  ; 

And  many  wasted  in  the  vain  pursuit 

The  golden  years  that  would  have  made  them  ricf 

So  where  life's  arch  of  many  colors  leads, 
The  heart  expects  rich  wealth  of  joy  to  find; 

But  in  the  distance  the  bright  hope  recedes, 
And  leaves  a  cold  gray  waste  of  care  behind. 

A  sunlit  stream  upon  its  bosom  takes 

Th'  inverted  shadow  of  a  bridge  on  high, 

And  thus  the  arch  in  air  and  water  makes 
One  perfect  circle  to  the  gazer's  eye. 

So  'tis  with  life  ;  the  things  that  do  appear 
Are  fleeting  shadows  on  time's  passing  tide, 

Cast  by  the  sunshine  of  a  higher  sphere 

From  viewless  things  that  changelessly  abide. 

The  real  is  but  the  half  of  life ;  it  needs 

The  ideal  to  make  a  perfect  whole  ; 
The  sphere  of  sense  is  incomplete,  and  pleads 

For  closer  union  with  the  sphere  of  soul. 

All  things  of  use  are  bridges  that  conduct 

To  things  of  faith,  wbich  give  them  truest  wortj 

And  Christ's  own  parables  do  us  instruct 
That  heaven  is  but  the  counterpart  of  earth. 


The  pier  that  rests  upon  this  shore's  the  same 
As  that  which  stands  upon  the  farther  bank  ; 

And  fitness  for  our  duties  here  will  frame 
A  fitness  for  the  joys  of  higher  rank. 

Oh  !  dark  was  life  without  heaven's  sun  to  show 
The  likeness  of  the  ofher  world  in  this; 

And  bare  and  poor  would  be  our  lot  below 
Without  the  shadow  of  a  world  of  bliss. 


•Si 


!lf 


Then  let  us,  passing  o'er  life's  fragile  arch, 
Regard  it  as  a  means,  and  not  an  end  ; 

As  but  the  path  of  faith  on  which  we  march, 
To  where  all  glories  of  our  being  tend. 
— Good  Words. 


Knowledge  cannot  be  acquired  withoip 
pains  and   application.    It  is  troublesom 
and  like  digging  for  deep  waters ;  but  wh< 
you  once  come  to  the  spring,  they  rise  up 
meet  you. 
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From  the  Public  Ledger. 
DRAWING  CONCLUSIONS. 

t  is  somewhat  strange  while  in  all  mate 
and  practical  matters  the  necessity  for 
rious  preparation  of  a  more  or  less  thor- 
h  nature  is  universally  admitted,  that  in 
decisions  or  conclusions  of  the  mind  which 
are  continually  forming  but  little  stress  is 
on  any  such  requirement.    We  instruct 
children  in  the  various  branches  of  knowl- 
e ;  we  teach  them  to  fulfil  their  domestic 
social  relations ;  we  prepare  them  for 
e  useful  and  honorable  occupation,  but 
r  seldom  do  we  even  attempt  so  to  educate 
keep  in  exercise  their  mental  faculties  as 
nable  them  to  form  correct  and  unprej- 
3ed  conclusions.   Even  in  self-culture  it  is 
n  the  last  thing  at  which  we  aim.  Infor- 
ion  of  all  kinds  is  eagerly  sought,  but  the 
ivation  of  those  faculties  which  enable  us 
reigh  impartially  both  sides  of  a  subject, 
nvestigate  without  prejudice,  and  to  em- 
5e  opinions  only  from  a  firm  conviction  of 
i  truth,  occupies  but  little  of  our  delib- 
3  thought.    Yet  when  we  consider  how 
mon  are  the  errors  of  judgment  into  which 
bntinually  fall ;  how  greatly  our  decisions 
influenced  by  desires,  passions  and  pre- 
pssions ;  how  often  we  are  deceived  by  de- 
ns and  cheated  by  fallacies,  we  can  but 
ze  something  of  the  importance  of  a  men- 
raining  that  shall  improve,  direct  and 
gthen  the  judgment.  Even  the  evidences 
ir  senses  need  the  constant  exercise  of 
udgment  to  enable  us  to  place  reliance 
them.    One  impression  overpowers  an- 
L  and,  though  the  sense  always  performs 
Ipty  correctly,  our  conclusions  are  often 
It  for  want  of  knowledge,  and  the  trained 
I'.y  that  enables  us  to  give  to  each  impres 
Its  true  value. 

lb  same  is  true  of  all  other  conclusions. 
I'  is  nothing  more  common  than  to  hear 
Iks  declare  confidently,  after  the  most 
my  investigation,  that  such  a  thing  is  the 
In  cause  of  an  event,  or  its  result,  and 
■miliar  phrase,  "  it  stands  to  reason,"  is 

■  upon  lips  that  would  utterly  fail  in 
■ttempt  to  prove  the  reasonableness 
•ir  assertions.  There  is  a  self  discipline 
Bch  every  one  may  subject  himself,  that 
I)  far  towards  correcting  hasty  and  ill- 

■  conclusions.  Careful  self-examination 
Jpnvince  us  all  of  much  ignorance  on 

t where  others  are  well  informed,  and 
is  lead  to  a  humility  of  mind  and  a 
'  of  expression  which  are  among  the 
uisites.  The  best  cultured  judgment 
r  be  the  most  familiar  with  the  possi 
I  its  own  errors,  and  the  most  williug 
ve  correction  upon  good  grounds.  In- 
ithout  this  mental  attitude,  no  real 


education  of  the  judgment  can  take  place. 
He  who  blindly  adheres  to  preconceived  opin- 
ions, refusing  to  listen  to  or  even  to  think 
upon  the  other  side,  is  in  no  position  to  arrive 
at  truth.  Even  should  he  be  correct  in  that 
one  particular,  his  spirit,  narrow,  contracted 
and  one-sided,  can  neither  appreciate  nor  em- 
brace truth,  which,  in  its  largeness  of  liberty, 
courts  all  possible  scrutiny,  and  welcomes  the 
closest  investigati  >n. 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  in  us  all  to  be- 
lieve what  we  desire  to  be  true,  and  to  draw 
those  conclusions  to  which  our  inclinations 
lean.  If  this  is  cherished,  it  is  fatal  to  any 
culture  of  the  judgment.  It  induces  us  to 
seek  for  all  the  evidence  on  one  side,  and  to 
ignore  all  on  the  other;  to  receive  and  wel- 
come the  one  as  a  friend,  to  dislike  if  not  to 
resist  the  other  as  an  enemy.  This  tendency 
is  so  universal,  and  so  insidious,  that  the 
utmost  watchfulness  is  needed  to  oppose  it. 
The  love  of  truth  must  triumph  over  all 
other  affections,  the  desire  to  possess  it  must 
overpower  all  other  inclinations,  the  mind 
must  be  trained  to  resist  its  wishes  until  they 
are  proved  right,  if  we  would  form  true  con- 
clusions. To  this  more  than  to  any  other 
cause,  must  we  attribute  the  fierceness  of 
dispute,  the  bitterness  of  spirit,  the  animosity 
and  enmity  that  exist  between  parties  and 
sects. 

Each,  allowing  the  wish  to  be  father  to 
the  thought,  cherishes  fondly  and  repeats  flu- 
ently the  arguments  which  are  used  to  uphold 
his  platform,  at  the  same  time  inwardly  re- 
jecting the  consideration  of  the  reasons  urged 
against  it.  Could  this  spirit  of  bondage  to 
the  inclinations  be  abolished,  and  the  free- 
dom of  investigation  which  the  pure  love  of 
truth  would  impart,  be  put  in  its  stead,  a 
harmony  of  feeling,  and  even  a  unity  of  view 
would  in  a  great  measure  take  the  place  of 
the  division  and  antagonism  that  now  exist. 
Such  self-discipline  will  involve  humility, 
patience,  research,  a  careful  balancing  of 
evidence,  and,  above  all,  an  open  heart  to  re- 
ceive that  which  is  unpalatable.  Even  then 
we  must  not  always  look  for  certainty,  but  be 
content  to  rest  in  that  degree  of  probability 
which  the  evidence  on  all  sides  conveys,  and 
in  some  cases  the  absolute  suspension  of  the 
judgment  may  be  its  wisest,  if  least  pleasant 
exercise. 

If  efforts  at  such  self-culture  went  no  fur- 
ther than  to  turn  conceit  into  humility,  and 
a  bold  confidence  of  certainty  into  a  diffident 
and  patient  waiting  for  evidence,  its  value  to 
society  would  be  incalculable,  but  the  work 
once  begun  will  not  rest  there  ;  each  fresh 
truth  thus  gained,  and  each  conslusiou  thus 
drawn,  will  incite  to  vigorous  and  well  di- 
eted action,  and  will  be  a  power  for  good 
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in  the  world  that  no  amount  of  vehement  self- 
confidence  can  ever  exert. 


To  disagree  in  a  choleric  sort  of  way,  as 
if  a  personal  injustice  had  been  done,  in  the 
spirit  of  contention  and  fault-finding,  is  one 
thing,  and  a  discreditable  and  useless  thing  ; 
but  to  disagree  thoroughly,  honestly,  diamet- 
rically, is  perhaps  the  healthiest  thing  for  the 
hearer  as  the  speaker. 


NOTICES. 

Philadelphia  First-day  School  Union  will  meet  at 
Green  street  Meeting-house,  on  Sixth-day  evening, 
Tenth  month  8th,  at  8  o'clock.  An  essay  is  ex- 
pected, and  business,  preparatory  to  the  Association 
meeting,  transacted. 


REOPENING  OP  FIRST-DAY  SCHOOLS. 

Race  street,  Girard  avenue,  West  Philadelphia, 
Germantown  and  Frankford  Schools  will  resume 
their  sessions  to-morrow  morning,  at  9  A.  M.  Green 
street,  also,  at  2-J  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  All  are 
invited  to  connect  themselves  with  one  or  other  of 
the  schools. 


AFTERNOON  MEETINGS. 

The  Meetings  for  Worship  on  First-day  evenings 
will  be  resumed  at  Race  street  and  Green  street 
Meetings  to-morrow,  at  7£  P.  M.  The  afternoon 
meeting  at  Spruce  street,  at  4  P.  M. 


Burlington  First-day  School  Union,  will  convene 
at  Crosswicks,  on  Seventh-day,  Tenth  month  9th, 
1875,  at  LO  o'clock  A.M.  All  interested  are  invited 
to  attend.  There  will  be  ample  conveyance  from 
Bordentown  for  all  who  may  go  by  rail. 

Mary  J.  Garwood,  \ 
Martha  C.  DeCou,  /  0ier,cs- 

NOTTINGHAM  QUARTERLY    MEETING   FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL 
UNION. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  East  Notting- 
ham, on  Seventh-day,  the  2d  of  Tenth  month,  at 
10  o'clock.    A  general  attendance  is  desired. 

Thomas  P.  King',  1  m  , 
Mary  F.  Brown,  /  LlerLS- 


FRIENDS    HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Stated  meeting  will  be  held  at  820  Spruce  street, 
on  Fourth-day  evening  next,  Tenth  month  6th,  at 
8  o'clock.  Samuel  Parrish  will  commence  the  read- 
ing of  a  paper  concerning  the  Friendly  Association, 
organized  over  a  century  ago,  for  the  protection  of 
the  Indian  natives.  Any,  of  either  sex,  who  incline 
to  attend,  will  be  welcome. 


N.  E.  Janney,  Secretary, 


Wm.  J.  Jenks,  President. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS, 

Have  been  appointed  within  Salem,  N.  J.,  Quarter 
as  follows : 

10th  mo.    3d,    Penn's  Neck,  10  A.M. 
"       10th,  Salem,  10  A.M.. 
"       17th,  Alloway's  Creek,  10  A.M. 
"       24th,  Greenwich,  10  A.M. 
"       31st,  Woodbury,  10  A.M. 


11th  mo.    7th,  Penn's  Neck,  10  A.M. 

"       14th,  Upper  Greenwich,  10  A.M. 
12th  mo.    5th,  Penn's  Neck,  10  A.M. 

Other  Circular  Meetings  are  : 
10th  mo.    3d,    Frankford,  Phila.  county,  3  P.M. 

11  "     Richland,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"  "      Birmingham,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"       10th,  West  Grove,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"       17th,  Roaring  Creek,  Pa.,  10  A.M. 

"  "    Catawissa,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"  "    Radnor,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"  "    Byberry,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 


ITEMS. 

The  New  York  Tribune  states  that  the  steamsh 
State  of  Texas,  which  encountered  the  late  gale 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  arrived  in  that  city  on  the  24th 
last  month.  A  large  portion  of  the  saloon  was  ca 
ried  away,  the  port  rails  were  broken,  and  eveij| 
thing  movable  on  the  upper  deck  had  been  swe 
into  the  sea.  The  safety  of  the  vessel,  according, 
her  owners,  C.  H.  Mallory  &  Co.,  is  due  to  the 
forts  of  Capt.  Bolger.    The  path  of  the  hurricaii 
as  given  by  the  captain,  was  as  follows :  "  It  lj 
the  Gulf  Stream,  and  was  felt  first  in  all  its  pov 
at  Santiago  de  Cuba  on  Sept.  11.    Sweeping  alo. 
the  southern  coast  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  it  strf 
Cape  San  Antonio  in  the  western  end  of  that  islai 
on  Sept.  12.  Its  full  force  was  not  felt  at  Key  W^ 
Thence  it  passed  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
proaching  the  Texas  coast,  overtaking  the  steaj 
ship  and  other  vessels  on  Sept.  13,  14,  and  15.  ; 
Sept.  16  it  desolated  Indianola  and  neighbor 
coast  towns  and  villages,  sweeping  over  Galves 
on  Sept.  17.    It  afterward  exhausted  itself  acr  ; 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien."    The  captain  also  m 
tioned  that  the  barometer  sank  to  26.04,  a  lower  p( 
than  he  had  ever  noticed  in  a  long  coasting  car" 
A  special  dispatch  from  Galveston  reports  that 
town  of  Vetasco,  Texas,  is  entirely  swept  away 
no  lives  were  lost.  A  letter  from  the  steamship 
railroad  agent  at  Indianola  says  200  houses  | 
swept  away,  and  the  steamship  and  railroad  wl 
which  cost  $200,000,  is  almost  a  total  wreck.  I 
150  to  200  lives  were  lost.    Indianola  was  a  v.| 
of  about  1200  inhabitants  ;  it  was  almost  ann: 
ated  by  the  storm  ;  not  half  a  dozen  buildingsJj 
left  unhurt  in  the  town.    The  place  was  fin 
eight  feet  deep,  and  at  night,  when  the  storia 
at  its  height,  houses,  stores,  wharves,  and  the  if! 
house  were  swept  away.    Lynchburg  and  Sa 
cinto,  in  Texas,  were  half  washed  away 
steamer  City  of  Waco  went  ashore  in  Florid 
no  lives  were  lost. 

Garibaldi  has*  caused  inquiries  to  be  m£ 
Holland  respecting  the  plans  and  expenditurj 
posed  for  the  drying  up  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  it 
ing  to  use  the  information  in  connection  wi 
Tiber  project. 

The  Emperor  of  Brazil  contemplates  a  ^ 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  On  the  21st 
Minister  of  Public  Works  presented  in  the  C3 
of  Deputies  a  request  of  the  Emperor  to  sand 
visit  of  eighteen  months'  duration  to  Eurofj 
the  United  States. 

In  Egypt  great  attention  is  now  being  paid 
education  of  girls.  The  Khedive's  mother  suj  r,  , 
a  school  where  300  girls  are  being  educated.  .  , 
are  a  great  many  schools  besides  this,  well  pro  "Hj 
with  teachers,  expressly  for  training  girls  and  ) 
women. 
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M  TAEB  PAST  HOLD  OP  INSTRUCTION  :    LET  HER  NOT  GO  :    KEEP  HER  :    FOR  SHE  IS  THY  LIPB. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

THE  REVISION  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  FRIENDS' 
HSCIPLINE,  PARTICULARLY  THAT  OF  BAL- 
?IMORE  YEARLY  MEETING. 

BY  BENJAMIN  HALLOWELL. 

(Continued  from  page  500.) 

n  1867,  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  ap- 
ited  a  large  joint  committee,  consisting  of 
men  and  four  women  Friends  from  each 
jtituent  Monthly  Meeting  to  take  the  sub- 
of  a  revision  of  the  Book  of  Discipline  into 
Iberate  consideration,  and  report  to  the 
irly  Meeting  in  1868  the  result  of  their 
>rs. 

.t  our  first  meeting  afcer  the  close  of  the 
irly  Meeting,  it  was  recommended  that  the 
ibers  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  Committee 
kging  to  each  Monthly  Meeting,  should  get 
ither  on  First-day  afternoons,  and  read 
Discipline   carefully  and  thoughtfully 
jiugh,  noting  such  changes  as  it  appeared 
;hem  would  be  beneficial,  and  that  they 
id  agree  to  forward  for  further  action  by 
Quarterly  Meeting  Committee, 
fter  this  was  accomplished  by  the  part  of 
Committee  that  belonged  to  each  Monthly 
I  ting,  the  members  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
imittee  belonging  to  each  Quarterly  Meet- 
should  get  together,  with  the  results  of 
|  labor  of  the  Monthly  Meetings,  and  adopt 
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such  changes  proposed  by  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ings, as  they  approved  and  could  agree  in 
forwarding  to  the  General  Committee  of  the 
Yearlv  Meeting. 

Lastly,  that  all  the  members  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  Committee  should  get  together  in 
Baltimore,  with  the  result  of  the  labors  of  the 
different  Quarters,  and  decide  on  a  report  to 
the  Yearly  Meeting. 

This  recommendation  was  carried  out,  and 
much  thought  and  labor  were  expended  on 
the  subject  in  different  branches  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  the  effect  of  which  was  felt  to  be 
salutary.  The  Reports  of  the  different 
Quarterly  Meetings,  were  sent  to  me  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Committee,  and  I  prepared  an 
embodiment  of  the  substance  of  them  all,  in 
a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Discipline,  designating, 
where  the  Propositions  differed,  the  Yearly 
Meeting  from  which  each  came  by  the  initial 
of  its  name — B.  for  Baltimore,  F.  for  Fairfax, 
&c.  This  Book  or  Copy  of  the  Discipline,  I 
still  have. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  Committee  had  sev- 
eral meetings  on  the  subject,  and  it  became 
evident  to  my  mind  that  we  could  not  propose 
a  change  in  the  unity ;  and  therefore  I  drew 
up  a  Report  to  the  effect  that  the  Committee, 
"  after  meeting  several  times,  and  comparing 
sentiments,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  any 
changes  in  the  Discipline  at  this  time"  which 
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was  presented  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
adopted,  by  that  Body.* 

Although  this  Report  was  against  the  wish 
of  some  of  my  particular  friends  in  the  Com 
mittee,  yet  I  have  never  doubted  that  it  was 
right  and  best  to  make  it  at  that  time.  But, 
having  drawn  up  this  report  in  J  868,  I  feel 
now  that  it  is  my  duty  thus  to  revive  the  sub- 
ject, in  the  hope  that  it  may  receive  the  con- 
sideration of  the  next  Yearly  Meeting  at  Bal- 
timore. In  the  seven  years  that  have  since 
elapsed,  there  have  been  many  events  tending 
to  induce  unity  of  feeling,  and  to  desire  noth- 
ing but  what  is  right  and  best  and  calculated 
to  Glorify  the  Good  Father.  A  Committee  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  coming  together  under 
the  influence  of  such  a  feeling,  which  I  do  not 
doubt  would  prevail,  to  finish  the  work  that 
was  begun  in  1867,  the  Book  of  Discipline  of 
Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  which  has  had  no 
general  revision  since  1821,  although  there 
were  reprints  of  it  in  1844,  and  again  in  1860, 
could  be  made  consistent  throughout,  and  it 
would  be  as  complete  a  system  of  Govern- 
ment for  a  Religious  Organization  as  can 
anywhere  be  found.  With  the  proposed 
periodical  revision,  no  changes  in  the  Disci- 
pline wouM  be  made  except  at  these  times, 
which  would  preserve  all  its  parts  in  harmony 
with  each  other. 

It  is  the  concern  of  many  Friends  now,  to 
substitute  Love  and  Labor,  for  Authority  and 
Law,  in  administering  the  Discipline.  When 
Jjove  is  substituted  for  Law,  and  proper  Edu- 
cation and  Reason,  for  Authority,  the  Right 
will  be  followed  from  choice. 

When  Friends  were  first  gathered  to  be  a 
People,  they  came  out  of  various  sects,  in 
which  Religion  had  long  been  a  thing  entirely 
of  Authority.  First  the  Scriptures ;  then  the 
Pope ;  then  the  Priest ;  then  the  Church ; 
and,  from  such  an  Educational  bias, Friends 
substituted  the  Discipline,  to  supply  their 
needs  on  this  point,  which,  in  its  practical  ex- 
ercise, partook  of  the  same  deleterious  nature 
as  all  previous  Authorities,  and  came  to  be 
exercised  in  the  same  spirit — to  cut  off— ex- 
communicate— and  thus  laid  waste  some  of 
the  fairest  fields  of  our  heritage,  and  ren- 
dered our  Organization  (especially  to  the 
young),  repulsive,  rather  than  attractive. 

I  once  heard  Doctor  Wm.  Gibbons  say,  in 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  not  long 
before  his  death,  in  connection  with  the  de- 
fects in  the  manner  in  which  the  Discipline 
had  been  administered  :  "  There  are  at  this 
time,  more  precious  Lambs,  without  the  pale 
of  Society,  bleating  after  the  Flock,  than 
there  are  in  it ;"  and  this  statement  is  sup- 


*  Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  Baltimore  Yearly 
MeetiDg  for  1868,  page  23. 


ported  by  my  experience,  especially  in  w 
travels  through  the  Western  country.  Ho 
sorrowful  and  suggestive ! 

Clarkson  in  his  "  Portraitures  of  Quake 
ism  "  says  :  "  The  Quakers,  in  consequen 
of  the  vast  power  they  have  over  their  mei 
bers,  by  means  of  their  Discipline,  lay  grt 
stress  upon  their  Discipline.  They  consid 
their  prohibitions,  when  duly  watched  and  e 
forced,  as  so  many  barriers  against  vice, 
preservatives  of  Virtue." 

This  has  been  the  great  and  hurtful  err 
of  the  Society.  It  is  only  another  form 
the  Arbitrary  and  despotic  system  of  t 
Roman  Catholic  church.  Their  requireme. 
is  obedience  to  the  Priest,  instead  of  Princvf 
That  of  Friends,  obedience  to  the  Disciplh 
instead  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  their  own  cc 
sciousness.  This,  in  weakening  the  feeling 
immediate  individual  responsibility  and  i 
countability  to  the  Supreme  Ruler,  is  entire 
at  variance  with  the  Fundamental  Principi 
of  Friends'  Profession. 

Every  enlightened  understanding,  feels  a* 
knows,  instinctively,  that  this  is  an  unjasti 
able  interference  with  the  sacred  right  of 
dividual  Freedom,  and  is  thus  drawn  to 
sist  the  requirement,  with  a  force,  prop] 
tioned  to  the  strength  of  character  of  the  ini 
vidual  upon  whom  it  is  attempted  to  be 
posed.    Hence  have  resulted  the  scatters 
and  strifes,  with  which  our  beloved  Soci< 
has  been  afflicted. 

The  effort  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will 
in  vain,  to  substitute,  in  moral  governme 
Power  instead  of  Principle,  Law  instead 
Love;  and  this  has  been  emphatically 
affirmed  by  the  result  of  such  effort  1 
Friends. 

Our  Discipline  has  been  Imported.    It  j 
formed  by  those,  and  for  those,  who  were  j 
customed  to  submission  to  the  Authority 
Kings  and  Princes.    We  need  an  Amen 
Discipline,  in  which  individual  Freedom 
be  recognized,  subject  only  to  the  health 
influence  of  Divine  restraints  in  their  1 
consciousness,  so  that,  instead  of  Authoj 
and  Law,  Love  and  Labor  will  be  the 
reliance,  aided  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  t 
own  hearts,  which  is  the  only  efficient  pc  | 
for  Good  in  the  moral  world. 

The  general  principles  that  govern  ir 
ciding  upon  some  of  the  alterations  prop 
to  be  made  in  our  Book  of  Discipline, 
the  following,  viz.: 

1.  To  recognize  the  existing  fact,  thai* 
meetings  of  the  Society  of  Friends  are  < 
posed  of  both  men  and  women,  and  tha  | 
stead  of  having  two  modes  of  proceedir 
the  Book  of  Discipline  as  hitherto,  one! 
the  Men,  and  a  different  one  for  the  wo 
it  is  proposed  to  have  the  same  in  all  res] 
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>r  both ;  believing  that  the  course  of  pro- 
eeding  which  is  best  for  the  men,  will  be  best 
)r  the  women  also  ;  and  that  what  is  best 
>r  the  women,  will  also  be  best  for  the  men ; 
>  that  it  is  designed  that  the  same  manner 
f  proceeding,  shall,  in  all  cases,  be  observed 
y  both  men's  and  womens'  meetings. 

2.  In  making  quotations  from  Scripture  in 
le  Book  of  Discipline,  the  name  of  the  Book 
■om  which  the  quotations  are  made,  and  the 
ame  employed  by  the  Evangelists  to  denote 
le.  author  of  the  sayings  or  writings  quoted, 
re  to  be  used,  rendering  the  name  of  that 
[lessed  personage  of  Judea,  (when  preferred) 
le  "Blessed  Jesus."  Also,  that  the  same 
rm  be  used  to  denote  that  Blessed  person- 
£e  wherever  referred  to  in  the  Book  of  Dis- 
pline.  The  Angel  of  the  Lord  said  to  Jo- 
ph  as  recorded  in  Scripture,  "  Thou  shalt 
,11  his  name  Je3us  "  (Matt.  1,  21),  and  he 

so  called  by  all  the  four  Evangelists 
,1  roughout  their  Gospels. 

3.  While  it  is  earnestly  recommended  that 
upse  of  our  members  who  deviate  from  our 
tiler,  or  become  in  any  way  whatever  objects 
i  uneasiness  and  concern,  shall  be  timely, 

tderly,  and  faithfully  labored  with,  to  con- 

p  ice  them  of  their  error,  and  to  restore  them 
a  course  of  conduct  in  harmony  with  our 
>cious  principles  and  testimonies,  it  is  at 
j  same  time  desired,  that  no  person  shall 
disowned  or  cut  off  from  the  Society,  for 
rthing  that  is  not,  manifestly,  disturbing, 
tful,  unjust,  immoral,  criminal,  or  sinful, 
contrary  to  the  precepts  of  the  Blessed 
us  in  his  sermon  on  the  Mount ;  the  ob- 
of  concern  remaining  unwilling  to  be 
laimed  by  the  labor  bestowed.  And  in 
such  labor,  Friends  are  affectionately  en- 
raged not  "to  be  weary  in  well  doing," 
to  remain  under  an  abiding  hope  and  be- 
,  that  those  who  labor  "  shall  reap  if  they 
3§t  not,"  (Gal.  vi,  9.) 

When  the  term  "labor,"  or  "labored 
"  is  used  in  the  Book  of  Discipline,  it 
atended  to  mean,  a  practical  and  patient 
rt  for  the  help  and  restoration  of  the  in- 
dual  member  who  is  thought  to  need  as- 
ince.    The  points  to  be  aimed  at  by  such 
>r,  are,  the  good  of  the  individual,  the 
nony  of  our  Religious  Society,  and  the  ad- 
B  cement  of  Truth. 
„  fc  is,  hence,  of  the  highest  importance  that 
™ie  who  enter  into  this  engagement,  should 
kindly  to  the  object  of  their  labor  and 
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pern,  not  as  "  armed  with  the  Discipline  " 
ut  off  and  separate,  but  to  restore  and 
er,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  strongest  in- 
dices for  this  purpose,  are,  Love,  kindness, 
jpathy,  and  humility.  Where  these, 
the  Divine  Help,  are  the  sole  reliance, 
nuch  as  they  include  the  strongest  pow- 


ers known  to  the  Human  Soul,  they  can  very 
rarely  fail  of  ultimate  success.  If  one  Com- 
mittee does  not  succeed,  let  the  monthly  meet- 
ing send  another,  in  order  that  in  the  mouth 
of  two  or  three  witnesses  every  word  shall  be 
established ;  and  finally,  if  needed,  let  a  joint 
Committee  of  Men  and  women  Friends  be 
appointed  to  visit  the  delinquent  member, 
thus  keeping  the  case  under  care  of  the  meet- 
ing ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  such  labor  will 
very  generally  be  crowned  with  success,  and, 
it  being  the  work  of  Righteousness,  it  will 
bring  Peace  to  the  laborer.  If,  however,  not- 
withstanding all  this  care  and  labor,  the  de- 
linquent member  still  persists  in  a  course  of 
conduct  that  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  Com- 
mittee, and  is  unwilling  to  be  reclaimed  there- 
from, then  the  Monthly  Meeting  should  issue 
its  testimony  against  such  conduct  as  not  be- 
ing in  harmony  with  our  Religious  Princi- 
ples and  testimonies,  and  that  he  or  she  is  no 
longer  a  member  of  our  Religious  Society. 

Of  the  efficiency  of  such  "  labor  in  love  " 
the  experience  of  the  Teachers  of  the  First- 
Day  Schools  gives  us  an  instructive  example, 
and  illustrates  the  salutary  influence  of  the 
labor  on  the  Teachers  as  well  as  on  the 
Scholars,  and  such  would  be  the  ca3e  if  the 
same  course  were  adopted  by  our  meetings 
towards  its  erring  members.  From  the  con- 
current testimony  of  various  Teachers  of  those 
Schools,  the  interesting  fact  is  obtained  that 
not  one  scholar  among  several  hundred,  in 
an  experience  of  a  number  of  years  has  had 
to  be  dismissed  or  "  disowned  "  as  being  in- 
corrigible, although  a  few  have  been  requested 
temporarily  to  withdraw  from  attending  the 
school. 

One  Teacher  writes  under  date  of  Fifth 
month,  1875:  4*My  connection  with  the 
School  as  superintendent  commenced  Tenth 
month  1st,  1870,  since  that  time  my  service 
has  been  continuous  and  regular.  By  pre- 
serving a  perfectly  kind,  interested  regard 
for  each  individual  of  the  School,  and  evinc- 
ing clearly  a  disposition  to  preserve  its  order 
and  discipline,  I  have  succeeded  in  keeping 
it  in  a  very  healthy,  prosperous  condition, 
and  have  never  expelled  a  scholar,  though 
on  two  occasions  I  have  been  obliged  to  hold 
them  on  probation.  For  best  results,  Love 
and  Discipline  must  go  hand  in  hand." 

Another  reports  under  same  date,  that  in 
an  experience  of  14  years,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  fully  60  scholars,  there  was  no 
"  occasion  formally  to  dismiss  a  pupil,  al- 
though a  few,  say  two  or  three,  may  have 
voluntarily  withdrawn  on  finding  that  they 
could  not  have  their  own  way." 

Another  superintendent  writes  under  same 
date :  "  In  three  years,  out  of  450  scholars, 
only  two  have  had  to  be  expelled  ;  and  even 
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this  would  not  have  been  done,  only  that 
their  influence  on  the  other  children  was  very 
unfavorable." 

Under  date  of  Sixth  month,  1875,  another 
Superintendent  of  a  First-day  School  writes: 
"  No  expulsions  have  been  necessary.  But 
I  have  been  in  a  position  to  see  the  relative 
power  of  Law,  compared  with  Love  and  La- 
bor;  and  I  have  no  difficulty  in  deciding 
which  is  the  more  powerful.  Law  deals  pow- 
erful blows,  stunning  and  disabling  for  awhile, 
not  destroying  that  at  which  it  is  aimed.  Pun- 
ishing an  offender,  does  not  remove  the  offence. 
No  penalty  is  severe  enough  to  check  crime. 
States  have  learned  this  ;  and  with  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  penal  Code,  gains  have  been 
made  that  were  secured  in  no  other  way.  To 
convict  and  punish  by  the  Law,  is  to  destroy 
much  of  that  which  restrained  before.  It 
destroys  self-respect,  and  thus  separates  from 
the  good  influences,  and  exposes  to  the  bad 
ones. 

"  Numberless  examples  can  be  furnished, 
where  the  quiet,  unobtrusive  love  of  some 
dear  one,  displayed  for  no  purpose  but  the 
good  of  the  individual  for  w  horn  it  was  in- 
tended, has  reclaimed  from  most  unfortunate 
conditions.  This  is  a  power  which  is  closest 
in  quality  to  the  Almighty  Father,  who  is 
all  Love,  Mercy  and  Goodness.  This  qual- 
ity, unlike  the  Law  which  deals  with  a  Case, 
deals  with  the  Life  and  all  its  collaterals. 

"The  Law,  is  good  as  an  outward  ordi- 
nance, exercising  authority  and  power  after 
the  offence.  Love  with  Labor  *  writes  the  Law 
in  the  inward  parts/  so  that  they  become 
'not  hearers  only,  but  doers  of  the  Law. 
Then,  although  they  have  not  the  Law,  they 
are  a  law  unto  themselves.'  " 

The  mode  of  proceeding  in  a  revision  or 
change  of  the  Book  of  Discipline,  which  my 
judgment,  after  much  reflection  upon  the 
subject,  would  approve,  is,  that  when  any 
change  is  proposed  to  be  made,  or  new  mat- 
ter is  offered  to  be  introduced,  the  subject 
should  be  referred  to  a  joint  Committee  ;  and 
in  the  Committee,  the  reasons  in  favor  of  such 
proceeding  should  be  clearly  and  calmly 
stated  ;  then,  if  objections  exist  to  what  is  pro- 
posed, those  objections  should  be  fully  and 
impressively  presented,  until  a  clear  view  of 
the  subject  in  its  different  lights  and  bearings 
be  had  :  then  (without  any  "  debate  "),  after 
a  time  of  solemn  deliberation  and  waiting, 
and  an  endeavor  to  feel  after  the  mind  of 
Truth,  each  member  of  the  Committee  should 
express  his  or  her  opinion,  for  or  against  the 
proposed  change  or  modification ;  and  no 
proposition  to  be  adopted  unless  two-thirds  of 
the  Committee  present,  are  in  favor  of  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  consideration  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting. 


Then,  every  member  of  the  Committ 
should  religiously  resolve  to  acquies 
cheerfully  in  the  decision  of  the  Committ 
by  this  mode,  leaving  its  correctness  to 
tested  by  the  final  judgment  of  the  Year 
Meeting  when  the  Question  comes  before 
under  the  solemn  and  enlightening  influen 
of  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  with  whi 
it  is  hoped  that  Body  will  be  graciously 
vored. 

Sandy  Spring,  Md.,  Ninth  month  \Uh,  1875. 


The  word  of  kindness  is  seldom  spoke 
vain.  It  is  the  seed  which,  even  wr 
dropped  by  chance,  springs  up  a  dew  flow* 

FAITH  THE  BASIS  OF  THE  IDEA  OF  IMMO 
TALITY. 

There  is  one  kind  of  doctrine  which 
Creator  has  appointed  shall  be  acquired 
the  busy  intellect,  and  which,  when  so 
quired,  is  held   in  inalienable  possess] 
There  is  another  kind  of  knowledge  whi 
He  gives  to  faithful  and  obedient  hearts,  f 
which  even  the  truest  of  them  hold  on 
precarious  tenure  of  sustained  faith  and 
relaxing  obedience.     The  future  world 
suredly  belongs  *o  this  latter  class  of  knc 
edge.    It  is,  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  liv 
teachers  has  said,  a  "  part  of  our  religion, 
a  branch  of  our  geography."    Why  is  it 
why  our  passionate  longings  for  more  sati 
ing  information  cannot  be  indulged,  we 
even  partially  see  ;  for  we  may  perceive  1 1 
it  would  instantaneously  destroy  the  pers 
tive  of  this  life,  and  nullify  the  whole  pre: 
system  of  moral  tuition  by  earthly  joys 
chastisements.    The  mental  chaos  into  wl 
those  persons  obviously  fall,  who  in  our 
imagine  that  they  have  obtained  tangj 
audible  and  visible  proofs  of  another 
supplies  evidence  of  the  ruinous  results  wi»p 
would  follow  were  any  such  corporeal  a( 
to  the  other  world  actually  opened  to  i 
kind.    Let  us  then  courageously  face 
conclusion  which  we  seem  to  have  reac 
The  key  which  must  open  the  door  of  ] 
beyond  the  grave  will  never  be  founc 
fumbling  among  the  heterogeneous  stor< 
the  logical   understanding.     Like  the 
with  which  the  pilgrim  unlocked  the  dun  |n 
of  Giant  Despair's  castle,  it  is  hidden  ir 
own  hearts— given  to  us  long  ago  by  the  J  ji 
of  the  way.    777  r°        ' '  1 1 


•Frances  Power  Cobbe. 


Nothing  can  be  great  which  is  not  r: 
nothing  which  reason  condemns  can  be  It- 
able  to  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind. 


The  soul  is  a  soil  which  requires  to  be  1| 
and  stirred  deeply,  otherwise  nothing  W 
grow  in  it  but  weeds. 
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A  TRIP  TO  EUROPE. 

Philadelphia,  9th  mo.  22,  1875. 
Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer  : 

Dear  Friends, — You  have  had,  for  a 
year  or  more  past,  so  many  interesting  letters 
upon  travels  in  Europe  and  the  East,  that  I 
should  not  be  doing  justice  either  to  your 
readers  or  myself  should  T  presume  to  burden 
them  with  anything  further  in  the  way  of  a 
narrative  of  daily  personal  observations  over 
routes  of  travel  already  made  so  familiar. 
But  some  remarks  of  a  general  character 
may  not  be  uninteresting,  and  it  seems  to  be 
in  some  measure  a  duty  that  I  should  give 
some  account  of  what  we  saw  of  Friends  in 
Great  Britain. 

Leaving  Philadelphia  by  the  steamer  Indi 
ana,  of  the  American  Line,  the  morning  of 
Seventh  month  1st,  we  landed  at  Queenstown 
on  the  morning  of  the  11th ;  and,  returning 
by  the  same  steamer,  left  Liverpool  at  noon, 
Ninth  month  1st,  and  arrived  at  Philadelphia 
at  the  same  hour  on  the  12th.    This  left  us 
jeven  weeks  and  three  days  for  travel  on  the 
)ther  side,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  continual 
lurprise  and  gratification  that  so  much  of 
urpassing  interest  could  be  seen  in  so  short  a 
pace  of  time.    We  traversed,  to  a  greater 
>r  less  extent,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
atl3iVales,  France,  Switzerland,  Germany  and 
Belgium,  and  found  sufficient  time  to  explore 
ome  of  the  wonders  of  those  great  cities, 
jondon  and  Paris,  as  well  as  others  of  less 
ote,  such  as  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Chester, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  Cork,  Geneva, 
Frankfort,  Cologne,  Brussels,  &c. 

If  I  were  asked  what  most  of  all  excited 
ly  admiration,  I  believe  I  should  refer  to 
he  rich  and  beautiful  green  fields  and  agri- 
tj Cultural  regions  of  England,  which  we  trav- 
rsed  north  and  south  by  two  different  routes, 
to  %e  Midland  and  the  London  and  North west- 
face_ m  Railways;  and  not  much  less  to  be  ad- 
jured is  beautiful  green  Ireland,  and  the 
ofjbundant  crops  of  Belgium,  and  portions  of 
:oip  ranee  and  Germany.  These  and  other  coun- 
store-ies  of  the  old  world  have  the  advantage  of 
*e  and  long  culture,  and  in  average  produc- 
veness  exceed  our  own. 
For  wild  and  romantic  scenery,  of  course, 
ttieWitzerland  takes  the  palm,  and  it  is  with 
mething  like  the  excitement  of  romance 
iat  I  recur  to  it.  We  ascended  the  Alps 
om  Chamouni,  up  to  and  into  the  clouds, 
here  the  rain-drops  were  forming  and  falling 
ick  and  fast  at  times,  and  then  on  above 
em  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  adjacent  to 
ont  Blanc,  called  Montaurert,  being  as  high 
mules  could  carry  us.  We  then  crossed 
i  foot  the  Mer  de  Glace,  one  of  the  prin- 


cipal glaciers;  and,  descending  from  Mont 
Blanc  and  meeting  our  mules  on  the 
other  side,  we  returned  around  the  foot  or 
termination  of  the  glacier  in  the  valley  below. 
The  view  of  the  mountain  peaks,  especially 
those  of  Mont  Blanc,  with  their  coverings  of 
perpetual  snow,  white  and  pure  as  it  falls 
from  the  clouds,  and  glistening  in  the  bright 
sunshine,  and  of  the  formation  of  the  glaciers 
by  the  sliding  of  the  snow  into  the  descending 
ravines,  where  it  becDmes  ice  and  moves  like 
rivers  down  into  the  valleys,  is  supremely 
picturesque  and  grand. 

Among  other  scenery  on  the  continent 
which  came  in  our  course,  I  may  mention  as 
specially  interesting  the  stage-ride  from  Ge- 
neva to  Chamouni,  over  fifty  miles,  and  back, 
along  the  Arve  river,  over  a  smooth  macad- 
amized road,  with  mountains  on  either  side, 
the  tops  of  many  of  them  covered  with  snow, 
and  numerous  small  cascades  tumbling  into 
the  valley ;  the  steamboat  rides  over  lakes 
Geneva,  Thun,  Brienz,  Lucerne  and  others  ; 
the  Giessbach  Falls,  and  the  Falls  of  the 
Rhine ;  the  ascent  of  the  Alp3  and  the  ride 
through  the  Brunig  Pass,  in  a  stage  coach, 
from  Brienz  to  Alpnach ;  the  ascent  of  Mount 
Rigi,  nearly  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  the  grand  prospect  there  afforded  of 
snow-covered  mountains  on  one  side,  and  an 
endless  view  of  lakes,  towns,  villages  and 
farm  districts  on  the  other ;  and  a  day's  ride 
down  the  historic  Rhine. 

In  England,  I  may  refer,  as  especially 
beautiful,  to  what  is  known  as  the  lake  dis- 
trict, embracing  lakes  Windermere,  Rydal, 
Grassmere  and  others,  and  the  mountain  scen- 
ery from  Windermere  to  Keswick,  made  fam- 
ous by  the  writings  of  Wordsworth  and  the 
home  and  resting  place  of  himself  and  Cole- 
ridge, and  also  the  home  of  Harriet  Marti- 
neau.  In  Scotland,  may  be  mentioned  the 
ride  down  the  Clyde,  lined  on  either  side  with 
ship-building,  and  up  the  western  coast,  by 
steamers  and  canal,  to  Ballachulish,  and 
thence  by  stage-coach  thirty-six  miles,  by  way 
of  Glencoe  Pass,  abounding  in  scenery  of 
surpassing  beauty,  to  Callender.  The  Tros- 
sachs  and  Loch  Katrine,  the  scene  of  Walter 
Scott's  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  and  Loch  Lom- 
ond, are  highly  beautiful  and  interesting. 
Loch  Katrine  has  within  a  few  years  been 
tapped  and  made  to  supply  Glasgow  with  a 
profusion  of  excellent  water.  Ireland  also 
boasts,  as  well  she  may,  of  her  lake  district. 
Of  Killarney  we  had  a  fine  prospect,  as  also 
of  her  mountains  bordering  the  Gap  of  Dun- 
loe,  which  we  passed  on  the  backs  of  ponies. 
Of  castles,  abbeys,  cathedrals,  palaces,  and 
the  ruins  of  them,  I  am  no  admirer,  and  will 
say  nothing  of  them,  though  we  saw  mauy 
and  visited  some. 
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Shortly  after  our  landing  at  Queenstown, 
we  made  a  visit  of  a  few  days  to  our  friend, 
Joseph  B.  Forster,  a  few  miles  out  of  Man- 
chester, who  is  known  to  many  of  the  readers 
of  the  Intelligencer  as  the  editor  of  the  Man- 
chester Friend.  The  Friends  who  have  sep 
arated  from  the  general  Society,  and  hold 
meetings  at  Memorial  Hall,  Manchester,  of 
whom  our  friend  J.  B.  Forster  is  one,  have  a 
social  gathering  monthly  at  each  other's  res- 
idences, and  they  honored  us  so  much  as  to 
arrange  one  of  their  monthly  gatherings  to 
be  held  at  the  residence  of  our  friend  the 
next  Seventh-day  after  our  landing,  and  then 
and  there,  on  his  beautiful  lawn,  they  met  us 
to  the  number  of  some  forty  or  more.  It  can 
be  more  easily  imagined  than  portrayed  in 
language  how  grateful  it  was  to  have,  so  far 
from  home,  the  company  of  these  Friends,  so 
much  like  the  intelligent,  liberal-minded  and 
open-hearted  Friends  we  are  accustomed  to 
meet  at  our  own  gatherings,  and  all  so  much 
interested  to  know  about  our  branch  of  the 
Society.  We  attended  their  meeting  at  Man- 
chester next  day,  which  was  a  sitting  in  silence 
for  nearly  an  hour,  after  which  one  of  the 
company  read  a  paper  containing  some  re- 
marks and  criticisms  as  to  the  objects  and 
modes  of  conducting  their  meetings,  &c, 
which  led  to  a  general  interchange  of  views 
on  th6  subjects  treated  of. 

The  experience  of  these  Friends  strikingly 
brings  to  mind  the  circumstances  and  the 
spirit  which  led  to  the  separation  among 
Friends  in  this  country  in  1827.  There  seems 
to  have  been,  however,  less  of  what  may  be 
called  personal  bitterness  here,  but  the  same 
spirit  of  intolerance  exists  which  is  insep- 
arable from  that  peculiar  system  of  religion 
which  consists  in  the  upholding  of  certain 
doctrinal  opinions  as  all-important,  and  which 
therefore  prescribes  as  unsound  all  expres- 
sions of  opinions  that  do  not  square  with  these 
fixed  dogmas.  We  visited,  by  invitation, 
several  of  these  Friends  at  their  homes,  and 
parted  from  them  with  a  feeling  of  earnest 
desire  that  they  and  our  Friends  should  know 
more  of  each  other. 

We  attended,  on  a  First-day  morning,  the 
meeting  at  Devonshire  House,  London,  where 
the  Yearly  Meeting  is  held.  About  fifty  per- 
sons were  present,  and  we  were  kindly  taken 
by  the  hand  by  a  number  of  the  most  prom- 
inent of  them.  They  have  there  a  Friends' 
Institute,  with  a  library  and  fine  reading- 
room,  which  is  open  on  First  days.  There  is  a 
dining-room  beneath  it,  where  dinners  can  be 
had  by  paying  for  them.  We  concluded  to 
remain  for  that  purpose,  and  had  an  excellent 
dinner  of  roast  beef,  &c,  with  dessert,  for 
which  we  would  have  paid  a  shilling  (twenty- 
four  cents)  each  ;  but  a  kind  Friend  had  been 


beforehand  with  us,  and  paid  it.    They  pro- 
vide a  dinner  every  day  for  members  and  at 
tenders  of  the  meeting,  and  are  now  erecting 
a  building  for  lodging-rooms.    We  also  at 
tended  the  meeting  in  Liverpool.  Severa 
hundred  persons  were  present.   The  exercise! 
were  lively,  and  continued  throughout  a  Ion 
meeting.  At  the  close  it  was  announced  tha 
the  preparative  meeting  would  then  be  held 
We  attended  also  the  meeting  in  Edinburgh 
which  was  smaller  than  that  in  London.  Ove 
the  entrance  was  a  notice  that  there  would  b< 
readings  at  the  close  of  the  Fifth-day  morn 
ing  meetings.    The  meeting,  though  small 
showed  evidence  of  life,  and  at  its  close  w 
accepted  an  invitation  from  some  kind  an* 
liberal  Friends  to  accompany  them  home  t 
dinner.    In  our  intercourse  with  Friends  c| 
the  regular  Society,  we  were  careful  to  makj 
it  distinctly  known  that  we  were  not  of  thosJ 
called  Orthodox,  but  the  few  we  came  in  coil 
tact  with  seemed  indisposed  to  recognize  anl 
difference,  and  could  not  have  been  more  kinJ; 
and  cordial. 

So  far  as  we  could  observe,  English  Friend! 
in  their  deportment  and  appearance,  and  i  J 
the  manner  of  conducting  their  meetings,  ail 
strikingly  similar  to  our  own,  though  I  undel 
stand  there  is  less  of  the  friendly  appearand! 
in  some  of  the  other  meetings  in  London,  an 
there  was  little  we  could  object  to  in  the  cor 
munications  we  heard.    As  far  as  I  cou' 
learn,  the  First-day  schools  of  Friends 
England  are  of  the  missionary  sort,  for  tl 
benefit  of  the  children  of  the  poorer  classft 
and  these  in  some  instances  appear  to  be  re 
ognized  and  upheld  by  the  Monthly  Meeting 
But  there  seem  to  be  no  such  schools  at  thd 
meeting-houses,  or  for  the  members  and  thcj 
who  attend  their  meetings,  as  are  now  almo| 
universal  with  us.  T.  H.  S. 


A  GOOD  EXAMPLE. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  ways  of  ccj  Jt 
vincing  the  public  that  certain  things  can 
done  is  to  do  them  yourself,  by  way  of  c 
ample.    Such  was  the  course  adopted  by 
few  spirited  ladies  of  New  York  a  year 
two  ago.    They  were  greatly  moved  by  t 
necessities  of  the  number  of  destitute  worn 
in  the  metropolis ;  but,  instead  of  holding 
meeting  and  passing  resolutions  blaming  m< 
and  demanding  that  the  State  Legislature 
Congress  should  make  appropriations  or  pj 
especial  laws  for  the  benefit  of  these  worn' 
they  informally  resolved  these  women  coi 
be  made  self-supporting.    Just  at  thi3  stf 
of  the  proceedings,  however,  they  deparl 
from  the  usual  method  of  the  procedure 
social  questions,  for  they  went  to  work  to 
struct  these  women  how  to  support  themseh 
"  The  Woman's  Educational  and  Industi  % 
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Society  "  was  formed,  and  in  connection  there 
with,  was  established  a  "  Free  Training 
School  "  at  the  residence  of  a  member  of  the 
Society.  The  experiment  resulted  as  follows  : 
In  a  single  year  three  thousand  women,  un- 
derstanding no  business  or  industry,  were  re- 
ceived for  instruction  ;  five-sixths  of  this  num- 
ber were  instructed,  and  provided  with  situa- 
tions. Satisfied  that  the  supply  of  seam- 
stresses, (of  whom  the  Society  trained  over 
2,000,)  was  greater  than  the  demand,  the  na- 
ture of  the  instruction  given  was  changed,  in 
many  cases,  from  sewing  to  domestic  cookery. 
A  furnished  house  was  taken,  intelligent  la- 
dies volunteered  as  teachers,  and  the  Society 
have  been  graduating  classes  of  cooks  pos- 
sessing a  knowledge  of  cleanliness,  taste, 
manners,  household  economy,  and  other  "  lo3t 
u  arts  "  of  the  kitchen,  as  well  as  a  knowledge 
m  of  cookery,  as  it  was  in  the  days  when  peo- 
)D  pie  did  their  own  work.  The  Society's  rooms 
n,,are  at  47  East  Tenth  Street,  where  ladies 
A  wishing  trained  help,  or  desiring  to  leave  the 
wherewithal  to  train  other  women,  are  always 
welcome. — New  York  Paper. 


r 

y  It  is  a  perilous  thing  to  separate  feeling 
DC  from  action ;  to  have  learnt  to  feel  rightly 
aD  without  acting  rightly.  It  is  a  danger  to 
0n  which,  in  a  refined  and  polished  age, 
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we 

are  peculiarly  exposed.    The  romance,  the 
poem  and  the  sermon  teach  us  how  to  feel. 
tljOiir  feelings  are  delicately  correct.  But 
the  danger  is  this :  feeling  is  given  to  lead 
to  action  ;  if  feeling  be  suffered  to  awake 
without  passing  into  duty,  the  character  be- 
comes  untrue.    When  the  emergency  for 
real  action  comes,  the  feeling  is  as  usual 
produced  ;  but  accustomed  as  it  is  to  rise  in 
fictitious  circumstances  without  action,  neither 
will  it  lead  on  to  action  in  the  real  ones. 
"  We  pity  wretchedness,  and    shun  the 
wretched     we  utter  sentiments  just,  honora- 
I ble,  refined,  lofty ;  but  somehow,  when  a  truth 
5I  e  presents  itself  in  the  shape  of  a  duty,  we  are 
by  unable  to  perform  it.    And  so  such  charac 
ar  ters  become  by  degrees  like  the  artificial 
jj- 1  pleasure-grounds  of  bad  taste,  in  which  the 
^waterfall  does  not  fall,  and  the  grotto  offers 
ding  only  the  refreshment  of  an  imaginary  shade, 
ffffleand  the  green  hill  does  not  strike  the  sky, 
3ure  and  the  tree  does   not  grow.     Truth  is 
-  given,  not  to  be  contemplated,  but  to  be  done 
r  JLife  is  an  action,  not  a  thought.    And  the 
penalty  paid  by  him  who  speculates  on  truth 
is  that  by  degrees,  the  very  truth  he  hold; 
|tD3come3  to  him  a  falsehoods — F.  W.  Robert 
son. 


balances,  but  take3  gratitude  for  granted,  and 
regards  affection  as  always  solvent.  It  has 
no  clearing-house,  gives  no  notice  of  hand, 
carries  on  no  brokerage  of  attachment,  makes 
no  bargains  in  this  commerce  of  the  affec- 
tions. With  it  "yours  truly"  goes  a  great 
way,  and  certainly,  worn  threadbare  as  they 
are  by  incessant  use,  no  words  have  a  stouter 
body  of  significance  left  in  them. 


si 


True  friendship  keeps  no  profit-and-loss 
account,  posts  no  ledgers,  strikes  no  daily 


WORK. 

Do  it  above  all  things !  Throw  your  whole 
soul  into  it,  if  it  be  right,  if  not,  leave  it  and 
fiad  something  better  to  do.  Only  one  life  is 
to  be  yours,  and  you  cannot  afford  to  spend 
it  in  doing  anything  meanly.  Get  yourself 
into  harmony  with  your  employment,  and 
make  it  what  it  needs  to  be.  Do  not  tru3t  to 
being  ennobled  by  it — everything  lies  in  your- 
self, and  all  the  possibilities  are  in  your  own 
keeping.  If  you  are  a  young  man  and  do 
not  quite  succeed  in  the  law,  or  medicine,  a3 
an  accountant,  engineer — what  not — quit  the 
business  and  make  shoes,  barrels,  clothes- 
pins, anything  which  you  can  do,  and  do 
well !  You  will  never  succeed  in  half  doing 
a  thing,  and  the  sooner  you  find  this  out  the 
better  for  you. 

You  notice  one  who  goes  forth  to  his  labor 
with  a  strong,  even  step  and  sunny  face.  If 
you  ask,  you  will  find  that  the  day  promises 
vigorous  tussles  with  toil,  hard  exhausting 
labor,  but  the  worker  is  deeply  in  earnest 
and  loves  his  work.  Ah,  this  is  the  secret — 
loves  his  work,  and  if  every  one  would  do  so 
what  a  musical  bee  hive  of  a  world  we  would 
have.  That  is,  love  so  the  object  towards 
which  the  labor  tends,  be  so  inspired  by  its 
dignity  and  right,  that  the  unpleasantness  of 
its  performance  would  be  entirely  lost  in  the 
great  joy  of  its  completion.  Many  very  odious 
things  have  to  be  done  from  necessity  in  this 
world,  but  it  is  the  loving  hand  which  gets 
rid  of  them  the  easiest,  and  gives  most  good 
to  the  race. 

Yet  while  we  insist  upon  adaptability  to 
work,  we  know  there  is  another  extreme  to 
be  avoided  and  that  is  discontent,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  change.  Be  certain  you  have  em- 
ployed all  the  resources  within  reach  for  mak- 
ing yourself  successful  in  your  employment, 
and  not  till  then  (being  assured  of  failure) 
do  you  meditate  a  change.  Perhaps  you 
have  only  bee-a  lazy  or  half  in  earnest,  or 
theorizing,  and  have  not  given  yourself  fully 
to  it.  See  to  this  point,  and  then  decide. 
Be  the  best  of  your  craft,  or  at  least  among 
the  best.  God  means  every  man  to  be  "  earnest 
in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the 
Lord."  Whatever  your  hand,  or  your  brain* 
or  your  heart  can  do  for  the  world,  it  i3  your 
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duty  to  do,  and  to  do  excellently.  It  will  im- 
part new  zest  to  your  existence  to  know  that 
you  are  doing  a  worthy  thing  worthily  ;  then 
be  in  your  place  and  in  earnest. — Methodist 
Recorder. 

^SCRAPS^ 

FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

After  my  letter  had  gone,  I  thought  I 
might  have  told  thee  of  a  religious  oppor- 
tunity we  had  with  the  young  people  at  the 
house  of  T.  H.  M.,  at  the  time  of  our  Quar- 
terly Meeting.  E.  C.  felt  her  mind  drawn 
toward  them,  soon  after  we  arrived ;  but  the 
cross  being  very  great,  she  shrank  from  it, 
until  the  requisition  became  so  clear,  she  was 
constrained  to  request  the  family  to  gather 
for  the  purpose.  Soon  the  large  parlor  was 
filled  with  a  company  of  interesting  young 
people.  Her  communication  was  appropriate, 
and  it  proved  to  be  a  profitable  season. 

Last  year,  S.  M.  J.  felt  a  similar  concern, 
and  was  favored  to  address  the  large  number 
assembled  very  satisfactorily,  after  which  he 
appeared  in  supplication.  The  company  was 
so  solemnized  that  many,  I  believe,  felt  a  re- 
sponsibility they  had  not  done  before,  and  our 
meetings  appeared  to  be  more  attractive  to 
them.  Such  opportunities  are  very  precious, 
but  they  seldom  occur  now-a-days.  Why  is 
it? 

Memorials  for  Mary  B.  Brooke  and  Mar- 
garet E.  Hallowell,  both  excellent,  were  of- 
fered to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  and  accepted. 
Of  course,  they  will  be  submitted  to  the  Rep- 
resentative Committee  before  the  Yearly 
Meeting. 

While  on  a  recent  visit  to  the  "  eastern  shore 
of  the  Chesapeake,"  I  went  with  my  son  and 
a  grandchild  to  meeting.  Two  others  soon 
joined  us,  but  the  meeting-house  was  not  open. 
The  Friend  who  had  the  key  was  absent  and 
we  could  not  get  in.  After  waiting  a  half 
hour,  it  was  proposed  to  sit  down  on  an  old 
bench  beside  the  wall  of  the  house.  The  seat 
was  just  long  enough  to  hold  the  five.  We 
sat  under  a  locust-tree,  and  within  ten  feet  of 
the  burial  ground,  and  immediately  in  front 
of  the  graves  of  my  husband's  father  and 
mother,  who  for  more  than  forty  years  were 
active  laborers  in  this  part  of  the  vineyard, 
at  which  time  the  meeting  was  quite  large. 
How  it  has  dwindled  !  I  never  felt  so  much 
the  force  of  abiding  under  our  "  own  vine 
and  fig-tree,"  as  on  this  occasion.  This  meet- 
ing, belonging  to  the  Southern  Quarter,  is  so 
remote  that  it  is  seldom  visited  by  Friends 
from  other  Quarters. 

I  have  been  asked  if  the  meeting  alluded 
to  would  be  considered  "  dropped,"  because 
we  could  not  get  into  the  house. 
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Notice. — We  are  under  the  necessity  oi 
reminding  those  of  our  subscribers  who  are; 
in  arrears,  that  seven  months  of  our  present 
volume  have  already  expired,  and  an  unusu- 
ally large  number  of  our  subscriptions  are  still 
outstanding.  As  our  terms  are  in  advance 
we  trust  no  stronger  appeal  will  be  requirec 
to  bring  a  prompt  return. 

A  Proposed  Change. — In  looking  at  th« 
various  responsibilities  connected  with  oui 
Society,  and  under  the  belief  that  these  migh 
be  more  evenly  distributed  among  our  mem 
bers,  we  are  disposed  to  make  a  suggestion 
which,  if  put  in  practice  by  the  differen 
Monthly  Meetings,  would,  we  think,  greatl] 
relieve  one  class — our  ministers. 

We  propose  that  the  closing  of  our  meet 
ings  for  worship  should  rest  upon  those  wh( 
are  in  the  position  of  Elders,  two  being  se 
lected  by  each  Monthly  Meeting  for  this  sei 
vice  ;  their  place  of  sitting  to  be  at  what  i 
called  "  the  head  of  the  meeting." 

The  reasons  for  such  change,  which  doe 
not  involve  any  change  of  Discipline,  mai 
appear  to  those  who  have  given  some  though 
to  the  subject,  so  obvious,  that  mention  c 
them  is  needless,  while  others  may  ask,  Wh 
the  change  ?  Why  disturb  a  long  establishe 
custom  ?  We  answer,  that  evidence  is  nc 
unfrequently  given  of  the  unfitness  of  minis 
ters,  who  generally  occupy  those  seats,  t 
judge  of  the  general  state  of  a  meeting  as  r* 
gards  the  time  to  close  it ;  partly  owing  t 
their  feelings  being  largely  absorbed  by  thei 
own  exercises.  Perhaps  they  have  been  calle 
to  express  these,  and  having  done  so,  an 
thus  cast  off  their  burdens,  they  are  ready  t 
conclude  the  service  of  the  meeting  is  endec 
while  there  may  yet  be  other  exercised  mine 
unrelieved. 

The  foregoing  remarks  have  no  personj 
application.  The  inability  to  judge  rightl 
in  such  cases,  is  the  natural  result  of  the  pos 
tion  or  exercises  of  a  minister,  and  we  onl 
wish  to  place  the  burden  of  this  care  where  w 
think  it  properly  belongs.  It  is  reason  ab 
to  suppose  that  a  concerned  Elder  could  judgj 
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most  clearly  as  to  the  condition  of  a  meeting. 
Order  is  said  to  be  "  Heaven's  first  law,"  and 
we  think  good  order  requires  that  the  head 
seats  in  the  gallery  should  always  be  occu- 
pied by  the  members  of  a  meeting  rather  than 
by  strangers.  The  general  control  of  the 
assembled  congregation  would  then  rest  upon 
them  ;  and  should  any  especial  occasion  for 
it  present,  this  control  would  be  much  more 

j  fittingly  exercised  by  members  than  by 
strangers  who  might  be  present,  to  whom, 
under  the  existing  custom,  such  seats  are  out 
of  courtesy  assigned.  A  minister,  perhaps 
young  in  age  and  in  experience,  visits  a  meet- 

I  ing  under  a  religious  concern,  and,  taking  the 
seat  appropriated  to  strangers,  he  has  upon  his 
shoulders  the  burden  of  the  order  of  the  meet- 

tj  ing  in  addition  to  his  own  proper  business. 

.|  We  would  like  to  see,  on  all  occasions,  the 
first  seats  occupied  by  our  aged,  experienced 

t  Friends,  such  as  are  generally  found  filling 

■  the  station  of  Elder. 

3  It  may  be  urged  as  an  objection,  that  a 
r  minister  can  be  more  readily  heard  if  at  the 
jj  head  of  the  gallery  ;  but  this  difficulty  could 

be  obviated,  if  those  whose  voices  are  weak 
8|  would,  on  rising  to  speak,  take  a  few  steps 

toward  the  center  of  the  house, 
[j  These  thoughts  are  offered  for  considera- 
0  tion  under  the  belief  that  the  adoption  of  the 
^  proposal  would  be  beneficial ;  and  witl^  a 
e(  wish  that  every  responsibility  shall  rest 
|  where  it  properly  belongs. 

191  Illinois  Yearly  Meeting.  —  Several 
''I  Friends  who  were  in  attendance  at  the  open- 
re  ing  of  Illinois  Yearly  Meeting,  have  kindly 
'  furnished  full  and  interesting  summaries  of 
61  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting  for  our  paper. 
^  In  returning  thanks  therefor,  we  do  it  as 
iB(well  for  those  whose  communications  came 
t(  after  we  had  already  sent  to  the  printer,  as 
^  for  those  which  have  appeared  in  our  columns. 

DIED. 

iDl    MATLAOK. — At  the  residence  of  Brinton  Warner, 
.[  Harford  county,  Md.,  on  the  25th  of  Eighth  month, 
;  1875,  Hannah  Matlack,  aged  87  years  ;  a  member  of 
i03l  New  York  Monthly  Meeting. 

^  McCOY— In  Harford  Co.,  Maryland,  the  28th  of  9th 
month,  1875,  William  McCoy,  in  the  76th  year  of 
,i  his  age.  A  Member  of  Deer  Creek  Monthly  Meeting. 
a  Before  his  close  he  was  favored  to  be  able  to  say, 
\i\  all  is  peace,  and  nothing  in  his  way. 
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IN  THE  CITY  OF  FLOWERS. 

The  city  of  Florence  does  not  lay  claim  to 
great  antiquity,  being  probably  founded  by 
the  Romans  during  the  first  century  before 
the  Christian  era.  But  its  history  during  the 
middle  ages  is  of  the  most  interesting  char- 
acter, and  is  illustrated  by  many  famous 
names.  Florence  was  greatly  agitated  in  the 
eleventh  century  by  the  struggle  between  the 
Guelphs  and  the  Ghibbelines ;  the  Guelphs 
being  the  partizans  of  the  Papal  authority, 
and  the  Ghibbelines  of  the  imperial  power.* 
At  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Guelphs  triumphed,  and  banished 
their  antagonists,  the  Ghibbelines,  from  the 
city.  Among  the  exiles  at  this  time  was  the 
great  Dante,  the  author  of  the  Divine  Com- 
edy, and  the  founder  of  the  modern  Italian 
language.  He  died  at  Ravenna  in  1321,  and 
his  repentant  fellow- citizens  have  never  been 
able  to  procure  the  removal  of  his  remains 
to  the  city  of  his  nativity  : 

"  Happier  Ravenna  !  on  thy  hoary  shore, 
Fortress  of  falling  empire  !  honored  sleep3 
The  immortal  exile." 

Savonarola,  whose  martyrdom  (1498)  marks 
the  era  of  the  downfall  of  the  turbulent  liber- 
ties of  Florence,  is  also  an  honored  name 
here,  and  among  the  first  spots  to  which  we 
found  our  way,  was  the  old  Dominican  con- 
vent of  St.  Mark,  of  which  he  was  the  prior 
and  with  which  his  memory  is  specially  asso- 
ciated. From  the  Piazza  San  Marco,  a  por- 
tal admits  us  immediately  into  the  cloisters, 
where  we  are  introduced  to  the  touching  and 
eloquent  frescoes  of  the  two  saintly  painters 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  Fra  Angelico  and 
Fra  Bartolommeo,  and  to  some  far  less  expres- 
sive works  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
long  series  of  paintings  before  us,  the  works 
of  the  old  monastic  "seers  of  the  pencil," 
seem  to  raise  the  mind  to  the  conception  of  a 
higher  order  of  existence.  The  faces  of  these 
saints  and  martyrs  are  beautiful — but  beauti- 
ful with  the  light  of  holiness.f  The  dying 
Christ  gives  us  no  thrill  of  pain,  for  it  ex- 
presses only  a  gentle  patience,  a  Divine  calm, 
and  the  joy  of  a  high  mission  accomplished. 
The  agony  is  all  forgotten  ;  and  the  saints  and 
angels  who  contemplate  the  drama  are  not 

*  The  Guelphs  were  advocates  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  ;  the  Ghibbelines,  of  the  feudal  tyranny  of 
the  nobles. 

f  It  is  said  that  Fra  Angelico  painted  these  won- 
derful frescoes  on  his  knees. 
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merely  sorrowing  over  the  scene  of  cruel 
physical  pain  before  them ;  but  they  have 
risen  to  a  triumphant  accord  with  the  Blessed 
Master,  who  has  just  given  the  final  seal  to 
His  ministry.  H.  B.  Stowe  describes  the  an- 
gels of  Fra  Angelico  as  "  grave,  radiant  be- 
ings, strong  as  a  man,  fine  as  a  woman,  sweep- 
ing downward  in  lines  of  floating  undulation, 
and  seeming,  by  the  ease  with  which  they 
remain  poised  in  the  air,  to  feel  none  of  that 
earthly  attraction  which  draws  material  bodies 
earthward.  Whether  they  wear  the  morning 
star  on  their  foreheads,  or  bear  the  lily  or  the 
sword  in  their  hands,  there  is  still  that  sug- 
gestion of  mystery  and  power  about  them, 
that  air  of  dignity  and  repose  that  speak  the 
children  of  a  nobler  race  than  ours,  ".f 

An  intelligent  and  patient  guide  soon  joins 
us,  as  we  linger  musingly  before  these  elo- 
quent pictures  which  make  visible  the  thoughts 
of  grave,  earnest  artist  brethren  of  San 
Marco ;  yet  preaching  to  man  the  lessons 
learned  centuries  ago — patience,  self-sacrifice, 
adoration  and  endless  aspiration  towards  the 
Infinite  Beauty  and  Perfectness.  He  takes 
us  to  the  long  refectory,  now  lonely  and  dreary, 
where  the  brethren  once  met  around  the 
social  board,  and  then  up  a  stairway  to  a 
hall  or  corridor.  On  each  side  are  the  small 
cells  of  the  monks,  in  all  of  which  are  inter- 
esting frescoes,  now  growing  pale  with  age — 
"  Passing  away !" 

At  last  we  reach  the  cells  once  occupied  by 
Savonarola,  and  now  containing  his  portrait 
by  Bartolommeo,  a  modern  bust,  and  a  copy 
of  an  old  picture  representing  his  martyrdom. 
The  man  who  boldly  preached  righteousness  to 
a  corrupt  church,  and  denounced  the  evils  of 
his  day  with  intense  energy  and  zeal,  till,  for 
his  testimony  against  the  corruptions  of  Rome, 
he  suffered  unto  blood  and  burning ;  had  a 
strong  Jewish  physiognomy,  indicating  rather 
the  fierce  reformer  than  the  patient  saint.  It 
is  said  of  him  that  there  was  a  magic  in  his 
personal  presence  which  drew  all  hearts  to 
him  in  his  day ;  but  the  representation  that 
has  been  preserved  to  us  fails  to  tell  us  of  the 
fine  and  melodious  inflections  of  his  voice ; 
of  the  flexible  delicacy  of  the  muscles  of  his 
face  and  form,  which  gave  expression  to  every 
emotion  and  to  every  changing  thought.  We 
note  the  broad,  low  forehead,  the  prominent 
Roman  nose,  the  full  positive-looking  lips 
and  the  finely- moulded  jaw  and  chin,  which 
betoken  the  noble  vigor  and  energy  of  his 
character. 

A  tyrant  of  the  Borgian  race,  Alexander 
VI,  occupied  the  Papal  throne  at  this  time, 
and  his  authority  was  no  protection  to  the 
faithful  preacher  of  San  Marco.  Savonarola 
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was  thrown  into  prison,  cruelly  tortured  many 
times,  and  then,  with  two  of  his  faithful 
friends,  was  led  forth  to  a  fiery  death  in  the 
public  Piazza  della  Signoria. 

Reading  the  bold  and  burning  words  of 
Savonarola,  even  at  this  distant  day,  we  cease 
to  marvel  that  the  rulers  of  the  church  should 
have  determined  to  destroy  the  fearless  and 
faithful  preacher  who  spared  not  his  rebukes, 
either  to  prince  or  peasant. 

"  The  church  is  shaken,"  said  he  in  one  of 
his  sermons,  "to  its  foundation.  No  more 
are  the  prophets  remembered ;  the  apostles 
are  no  longer  revered ;  the  columns  of  the 
church  strew  the  ground,  because  the  foun- 
dations are  destroyed.  The  teachers  who 
should  preach  the  Gospel  are  no  longer  to  be 
found.  The  church,  once  so  justly  honored, 
has  been  remoulded  by  wicked  prelates  and 
rulers  into  a  church  according  to  their  fashion. 
This  is  the  modern  church.  It  is  not  built 
with  living  stone3.  Within  it  are  not  found  i 
Christians,  rooted  in  that  living  faith  thatj 
works  by  love.  In  outward  ceremonies,  it  is 
not  deficient.  Its  sacred  rites  are  celebrated 
with  splendid  vestments,  rich  hangings,  golden 
candelabra  and  chalices  incrusted  with  gemsj 
You  may  see  its  prelates  at  the  altar,  arrayed 
in  jewelled  vestments  stiff  with  gold,  chaunt- 
ing  beautiful  masses,  accompanied  with  such 
voices,  such  music,  that  you  are  astonished. 
You  cannot  doubt  that  they  are  men  of  the 
utmost  holiness  and  gravity.  You  cannot 
suppose  they  can  be  in  error,  and  are  ready 
to  believe  that  whatever  they  say  or  do  must 
be  right  as  the  Gospel  itself.  But  on  such 
husks  as  these  are  its  members  fed.  Rise 
Lord,  and  liberate  Thy  church  from  the 
power  of  the  demons  and  tyrants,  from  th? 
hands  of  wicked  prelates!  Hast  Thou  fori  ^ 
gotten  Thy  church  ?  Dost  Thou  no  longei  g 
hear  ?  Come,  Lord,  for  her  deliverance— !  ^ 
come  and  punish  these  godless  men  !"  i  | 

It  is  said  that  Lorenzo  di  Medici,  in  his  y. 
last  illness,  was  visited  at  his  own  request  by  ^ 
Savonarola ;  and  the  accounts  of  what  passed  & 
in    the  death  chamber    are  contradictory  ^ 
Savonarola  insisted  upon  the  necessity  oj  | 
faith  and  repentance,  adding,  that  they  mus 
bring  forth  fruits.    He  exhorted  the  dyin<  ■, 
man  to  make  restitution  to  all  whom  he  ha*  ■ 
wronged.    One  account  says  Lorenzo  gave  al  * 
the  evidence  of  sincerity  required,  and  tha 
Savonarola  prayed  with  him  and  gave  hie  ^ 
his  blessing.    The  other,  that  the  dying  ma  < 
turned  his  face  to  the  wall  in  silence ;  an  . 
that,  the  uncompromising  teacher  left  th 
room,  to  return  no  more. 

In  Savonarola's  cell  we  were  shown  hi  ^ 
Bible,  the  margin  of  which  is  filled  with  arj  ^ 
notations  in  his  own  hand,  and  a  volume  <  J 
his  discourses.    The  writing  is  very  smal  > 
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and  delicate,  contrasting  strangely  with  his 
passionate  utterances. 

Another  of  the  famous  sons  of  Florence, 
whose  memory  is  held  in  highest  honor,  was 
Michael  Angelo.  He  was  at  once  painter, 
sculptor  and  architect,  and  surpassed  all 
other  men  in  his  three  vocations  ;  but  it  is 
not  so  generally  known  that  this  colossal 
genius  was  also  a  poet  of  high  order.  Words- 
worth thus  translates  his  noble  sonnet,  ad- 
dressed 

TO  THE  SUPREME  BEING. 

11  The  prayers  I  make  will  then  be  sweet  indeed, 
If  Thou  the  Spirit  give  by  which  I  pray: 
My  unassisted  heart  is  barren  clay. 
Of  good  and  pious  works,  Thou  art  the  seed, 
Which  quickens  only  when  Thou  sayst  it  may. 
Unless  Thou  show  to  us  Thine  own  true  way 
No  man  can  find  it  :    Father!  Thou  must  lead. 

Do  Thou,  then,  breathe  those  thoughts  into  my 
mind 

By  which  such  virtue  may  in  me  be  bred, 
That  in  Thy  holy  footsteps  I  may  tread  : 
The  fetters  of  my  tongue,  do  Thou  unbind, 
That  I  may  have  the  power  to  sing  of  Thee, 
And  sound  Thy  praises  everlastingly." 

Among  the  sculptured  creations  of  the  mighty 
mind  and  hand  of  Michael  Angelo,  with  which 
Florence  abounds,  I  was  most  impressed  by 
the  monuments  of  Dukes  Guiliano  and 
Lorenzo  de  Medici.  Guiliano  was  the  third 
son  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  and  brother 
;  of  Pope  Leo  X.  He  was  a  man  of  high  char- 
acter, averse  to  the  crimes  which  stain  the 
annals  of  his  family,  and  was  elected  chief 
of  the  Florentine  Republic  in  1512,  but  died 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-eight,  in  1516.  The 
majestic  statue  opposite  is  Lorenzo,  nephew 
j  of  Guiliano,  who  is  recorded  to  have  inherited 
the  vices  without  the  genius  of  his  family, 
being  ambitious,  unscrupulous  and  dissipated. 
'He  was  united  in  marriage  with  a  Princess  of 
France,  and  the  celebrated  Catharine  de 
Medici,  consort  of  Henry  II  of  France,  was 
his  daughter.  His  statue  is  a  marvel  of 
sculpture,  being  one  of  the  finest  works  in 
existence  for  the  expression  of  deep  and  in- 
tense feeling,  while  it  rivals  the  best  produc- 
tions of  antiquity  in  repose  and  dignity. 

Under  the  majestic  statue  of  Lorenzo  are 
allegorical  representations  of  Aurora  and 
Twilight,  and  under  Guiliano  are  Day  and 
Night;  not  less  noble  and  expressive  than 
tbe  grand  monumental  sculptures  that  above 
them  "  rest  everlastingly."  Night  or  Death 
is  a  wonderfully  real  female  figure  crowned 
with  poppies  ;  an  owl  sits  at  her  feet,  and  be- 
neath her  pillow  is  a  mask, -symbolic  of  the 
body  whence  the  soul  has  departed.  Day,  or 
Resurrection  is  a  strong  man,  slowly  waken- 
ng  to  life,  full  of  living  power,  but  stern  and 
?ad.  It  has  been  snggested  that  Michael 
Angelo  probably  pictured  the   dark  and 


troublous  times  in  which  he  lived  by  these 
statues.  Shame,  grief  and  ruin  were  associ- 
ated with  the  rule  of  the  Medici,  and  it  was 
a  day  of  war,  cruelty,  doubt  and  darkness  for 
Florence. 

Sorrow  came  with  the  Dawning  ;  Day  rose 
wearily  to  his  appointed  work  ;  Twilight  sauk 
down  gently  to  repose,  and  Night  or  Death  is 
the  only  condition  which  seems  happy  or 
beautiful.  When  a  contemporary  (Strozzi; 
wrote : 

"Night,  in  so  sweet  an  attitude  beheld 
Asleep,  was  by  an  angel  sculptured 
In  this  stone  ;  and,  sleeping,  is  alive  ; 
Waken  her,  doubter;  she  will  speak  to  thee.' 

The  artist  replied : 

"Welcome  is  sleep,  more  welcome  sleep  of  stone- 
Whilst  crime  and  shame  continue  in  the  land  ; 
My  happy  fortune,  not  to  see  or  hear ; 
Waken  me  not — in  mercy,  whisper  low." 

My  first  visit  to  the  Duomo,  or  Cathedra] 
of  Florence,  was  on  the  Sabbath  evening, 
Fifth  month  9th,  while  the  people  were  enter- 
ing for  vesper  service.  Now,  if  the  Friends'' 
Intelligencer  were  expanded  to  treble  its  pres- 
ent size,  and  could  spare  me  twelve,  instead 
of  only  five  or  six  columns  of  its  sheet,  I 
should  like  to  describe  the  beautiful  and 
stately  group  of  buildings  which  are  the  pride 
of  Florence.  The  Duomo  was  begun  at  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  not 
completed  in  its  present  form  till  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth.  The  lofty  octagonal  dome  is 
the  largest  in  the  world,  excelling  in  dimen- 
sions, though  not  in  elevation,  tbe  glorious 
cupola  of  St.  Peter's  at  Kome.  It  was  so- 
much  admired  by  Michael  Angelo,  that  when 
reminded,  while  engaged  on  his  design  for  the 
dome  of  the  great  central  Cathedral  for  the- 
Roman  Catholic  world,  that  he  now  hkd  an 
opportunity  of  surpassing  the  Florence  Duo- 
mo, he  replied,  "  I  will  make  her  sister  larger; 
yes,  but  not  more  beautiful." 

The  whole  interior  of  the  edifice  is  covered 
with  many-colored  marbles  from  Sienna, 
Carrara,  Prato,  Lavenza,  Monsumano  and 
Monterantoli.  The  exterior  appears  to  be 
all  delicately  and  beautifully  finished  except 
the  facade ;  but  within  it  is  simple,  unadorned 
and  almost  austere,  as  compared  with  other 
Catholic  cathedrals.  But,  as  we  step  into  the 
cool  silence,  leaving  light,  warmth  and  daz- 
zliDg  brightness  without,  we  find  the  vast 
space  in  all  its  majesty  of  height,  breadth 
and  depth,  very  impressive.  The  entire  length 
of  the  Cathedral  is  500  feet,  and  its  width  is 
128  feet ;  the  height  from  the  pavement  to  the 
summit  of  the  dome  is  387  feet.  The  windows 
are  filled  with  rich  stained  glass — the  work  of 
a  Florentine  artist  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  the  pavement  is  a  mosaic  of  many-colored 
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marbles.  Standing  in  the  center  of  the  ma- 
jestic and  solemn  temple,  it  is  interesting  to 
be  reminded  that  this  is  the  spot  especially 
beloved  by  Dante  and  by  Michael  Angelo, 
and  that  it  expresses  the  taste  and  aspirations 
of  the  best  days  of  the  Florentine  Republic. 

The  octagonal  edifice,  called  the  Baptistry, 
which  stands  just  in  front  of  the  Duomo,  is 
much  more  ancien*,  dating  back  as  far  as  the 
eleventh  century.  We  walk  round  it,  noting 
and  admiring  its  famous  doors  of  bronze, 
which  have  been  extolled  by  so  many  ob- 
servers. The  eastern  gates  were  the  delight 
oi  Michael  Angelo,  who  is  said  to  have  re- 
marked, enthusiastically,  that  they  were  wor- 
thy to  be  the  gates  of  Paradise. 

Hawthorne  remarks,  that  the  Florence 
Baptistry  suggests  the  Pantheon  at  Rome, 
but  that  it  lacks  the  great  eye  in  the  roof  that 
looks  so  nobly  and  reverently  heavenward 
from  the  ancient  temple.  Dante  speaks  of  it 
as  "  St.  John's  fair  fane  by  me  beloved,"  and 
it  is  related  of  the  great  poet,  that  he  had  the 
mischance  to  break  a  part  of  a  baptismal  font 
in  the  church  to  save  a  drowning  child — a 
circumstance  which  caused  an  unjust  charge 
of  sacrilege  against  him. 

From  the  Baptistry  we  turn  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  beautiful  Campanile,  or 
bell-tower,  which  was  designed  by  Giotto,  and 
begun  by  him  in  1334.  It  was  decreed  by 
the  Florentines  that  the  architect  should  con- 
struct an  edifice  which,  in  height,  and  rich- 
ness of  workmanship,  should  surpass  any 
structure  of  the  best  days  of  Greece  or  Rome. 
It  is  a  square  tower,  2751  feet  high,  of  the 
riehest  Italian  Gothic  architecture,  enriched 
by  masterly  sculptures  illustrating  the  story 
of  man's  creation,  and  of  the  development  of* 
the  various  arts  and  sciences  which  have 
enobled  his  existence  on  the  earth.  His  ideas 
of  deity,  of  religion,  of  moral  duty  and  of  the 
spiritual  life,  are  also  finely  expressed.  One 
appreciates,  after  a  little  attentive  study  of 
this  tower  of  many -tinted  and  of  delicately- 
wrought  marbles,  that  its  cost  must  have  been 
something  enormous,  attesting  the  magnifi- 
cence of  Florence  in  the  days  of  liberty.  Six 
iine  bells  send  forth  rythmic  peals  from  the 
high  place. 

Hawthorne,  speaking  of  the  Campanile, 
imagines  that  it  is  like  a  toy  of  ivory,  which 
some  ingenious  and  pious  recluse  had  spent  a 
lifetime  in  fashioning  and  adorning ;  and 
when  it  was  finished,  seeing  it  so  beautiful,  he 
prayed  that  it  might  be  miraculously  magni- 
fied from  the  size  of  one  foot  to  that  of  three 
hundred.  S.  R. 

Fifth  month  \Uh,  1875. 


Good  temper  is  like  a  sunny  day,  shed- 
ding brightness  on  everything. 


MY  HUSBAND. 

In  my  quiet  home  I  listen 

For  the  step  I  long  to  hear ; 
Time  is  passing — I  am  waiting 

For  the  one  to  me  most  dear ; 
While  a  great  love,  all  unmeasured, 

Fills  my  restless,  beating  heart 
For  my  husband,  of  whose  being 

I  myself  am  but  a  part. 
Does  he  dream,  I  often  wonder, 

That  in  him  I  live  and  move — 
That  my  path  would  be  most  dreary 

If  unlighted  by  his  love  ? 
When  to  him  my  troth  was  plighted, 

My  devotion  seemed  supreme  ; 
Now  the  light  which  then  was  kiudled 

But  appears  a  fitful  gleam ; 
For  through  all  my  cares  and  troubles 

Brighter  glows  the  sacred  flame, 
Till  my  path  by  it  is  lighted, 

And  in  pride  I  bear  his  name  ! 
Though  I  seldom  count  my  blessings 

In  the  wear  and  tear  of  life. 
And  my  courage  often  fails  me 

In  the  weariness  and  strife 
Which  beset  the  path  of  duty, 

Yet  his  love  I  feel  so  sure 
That  it  lightens  all  my  labor — 

Makes  it  easy  to  endure. 
Thus,  while  waiting  for  his  footstep — 

While  1  long  to  see  his  face — 
I  renew  my  waning  courage 

For  life's  sad  and  trying  race. 
Hand  in  hand  we  walk  together 

Through  the  world  with  loving  hearts ; 
And  though  Want  our  path  may  darken, 

Envy  pierce  us  with  its  darts, 
All  the  ills  of  earth  may  hover 

Over  each  devoted  head, 
Still  our  love  shall  grow  and  strengthen 

Till  we're  numbered  with  the  dead  ! 

— S.  Dispatch 


Selected. 
MY  FRIEND. 
BY  S.  M.  P. 

She  is  not  beautiful,  nor  deeply  wise  ; 
She  owns  no  trick  of  tongue,  no  lure  of  eyes  ; 
But  there  is  naught  of  loveliness  or  grace 
But  finds  a  mirror  in  her  tender  face  ! 

In  her  pure  presence  all  of  good  and  true, 
In  word  or  deed,  she  seems  to  draw  from  you; 
And  never  dreams  that  the  fine  gold  of  thought 
Is  all  her  own  in  others'  language  wrought. 

Should  life's  long  path  grow  dark  unto  your  sight 
Follow  her  footsteps — for  she  walks  in  light  ; 
And  all  her  acts  unconscious  lessons  teach, 
Bright  with  sweet  thoughts  that  blossom  into  speed 

I  may  not  liken  her  unto  a  flower 

That  charms  all  eyes  and  withers  in  an  hour  ; 

I  may  not  liken  her  to  a  star — 

Though  it  shines  ever,  yet  it  shines  too  far  ; — 

But  I  have  seen — and,  seeing,  thought  of  her— 
Some  forest  fountain  flow  so  faint  and  clear 
It  would  be  all  unnoticed,  save  that  there 
The  grass  is  greener  and  the  flowers  more  fair 
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WHY  IS  GAMBLING  A  VICE  ? 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  which  moral- 
ists, as  a  whole,  are  more  deficient  than  in 
explaining  the  correct  grounds  upon  which 
the  justice  or  injustice  of  an  action  depends. 
It  takes  more  than  a  superficial  view  of  im- 
mediate results  to  discover  the  underlying 
principle  which  determines  the  character  of 
a  deed ;  but  when  it  is  once  comprehended, 
it  not  only  carries  profound  conviction  to  the 
mind,  but  it  also  furnishes  the  secret  spring 
by  which  to  test  the  quality  of  other  actions, 
and  prepares  the  way  for  a  broader  view  of 
ethics  than  had  previously  been  taken. 

An  apt  illustration  of  this  occurs  in  a  para- 
graph upon  gambling  in  a  late  work  of  Her- 
bert Spencer's,  in  which  he  declares  that  we 
rarely  recognize  the  fundamental  reason  for 
condemning  its  practice.  The  usual  grounds 
on  which  it  is  censured  are  the  pecuniary 
ruin  frequently  resulting,  the  risk  of  reduc- 
ing a  family  to  penury,  the  alienation  from 
business  it  causes,  the  bitter  feelings  engen- 
dered, and  the  bad  company  into  which  it 
leads.  These  are  doubtless  injurious  effects 
that  will  eventually  follow  the  act  of  gam- 
bling when  it  becomes  a  habit.  But  when 
urged  they  fail  to  carry  conviction  to  the 
tempted  or  infatuated  one  for  obvious  rea- 
|  sons,  For  they  are  not  absolutely  certain  to 
i follow  in  every  case.  One,  or  perhaps  all, 
may  be  avoided,  so  at  least  the  would-be 
gambler  persuades  himself.  They  pertain 
chiefly  to  the  loser,  not  to  the  winner,  and  no 
jone  expects  to  lose  in  the  long  run.  If  he 
jwins,  as  he  hopes  and  believes  he  shall,  he 
i| will  not  bring  down  ruin  upon  his  family, 
jbut  rather  bless  them  with  increasing  com- 
forts ;  he  will  be  no  prey  to  bitter  or  re  venge- 
ful feelings,  for  his  good  fortune  will  make 
Shim  amiable,  and  if  he  should  lose  interest 
in  his  regular  occupations,  it  would  be  of  lit- 
jtle  consequence,  as  this  irregular  one  would 
afford  so  much  better  results.  Could  he  only 
be  certain  of  winning,  none  of  these  threats 
jieed  appal  him.  All  combined,  they  do  not 
jurnish  any  clear  notion  of  where  the  inher- 
[snt  wrong  of  gambling  resides.  This,  if  it  is 
jo  be  found,  will  not  consist  in  possible  ca- 
lamities, but  in  some  irrevocable  principle, 
Ind  its  condemnation  will  bear  with  an  equal 
jorce  upon  the  most  successful.winner  as  upon 
eel)  he  most  unfortunate  loser. 
I  This  principle  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
|taragraph  before  mentioned.  Speaking  of 
I  ambling,  Mr.  Spencer  says :  ' '  It  is  a  kind  of 
I  ction  by  which  pleasure  is  obtained  at  the 
I  ost  of  pain  to  another.  The  normal  obtain- 
.  |  lent  ot  gratification,  or  of  the  money  which 
lurchases  gratification,  implies  firstly  that 
f I  lere  has  been  put  forth  equivalent  effort  of 


a  kind  which  in  some  way  furthers  the  gen- 
eral good ;  and  implies,  secondly,  that  those 
from  whom  the  money  is  received,  get,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  equivalent  satisfaction. 
But  in  gambling  the  opposite  happens.  Bene- 
fit received  does  not  imply  effort  put  forth, 
and  the  happiness  of  the  winner  involves  the 
misery  of  the  loser.  This  kind  of  action  is 
therefore  essentially  anti-social,  sears  the  sym- 
pathies, cultivates  a  hard  egotism,  and  so 
produces  a  general  deterioration  of  character 
and  conduct."  It  is  evident  that  from  such 
reasoning  there  is  no  escape.  No  excuse,  no 
possibilities  can  ever  justify  a  single  indul- 
gence in  what  is  so  utterly  opposed  to  up- 
rightness and  equity.  Certainly  the  prob- 
ability of  success  can  no  longer  be  urged  in 
its  favor,  for  it  is  the  willingness  to  win,  or  to 
gain  happiness  at  the  expense  of  another's 
misery,  that  is  the  very  element  of  its  con- 
demnation. If  this  principal  is  essentially 
just,  it  must  be  the  deathblow  of  every  ex- 
cuse by  which  the  gambler  strives  to  palliate 
or  extenuate  his  course. 

Not  gambling  alone,  however,  is  con- 
demned by  such  a  view.  Every  effort  to  ob- 
tain pleasure  at  the  cost  of  pain  to  another, 
is  thus  redered  reprehensible.  All  fraud,  all 
mean  advantage  taken  of  another's  ignor- 
ance, all  extortion,  all  oppression,  all  abuse 
of  superior  power  or  ability,  find  here  the 
source  of  their  iniquity.  The  tradesman  who 
thrives  by  crushing  out  his  rivals,  the  specu- 
lator who  counts  his  gains  by  the  downfall  of 
hundreds,  the  manufacturer  who  takes  full 
price  for  inferior  or  adulterated  articles,  the 
laborer  in  any  sphere  who  gives  poor  work 
for  good  wages,  all  in  fact  who  knowingly 
benefit  by  another's  loss,  are  condemned  by 
the  same  law  that  pronounces  the  guilt  or 
gambling.  An  idle  or  fruitless  existence 
comes  into  the  same  catalogue.  No  one  has 
a  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  life  who  does  not 
in  some  way  contribute  his  share  to  the  gen- 
eral good.  He  who  lives  in  idleness,  whatever 
be  his  resources  of  wealth,  inherited  or  ac- 
quired, is  subtracting  so  much  from  the  total 
sum  of  human  good,  and  is  to  that  extent  a 
dishonest  man.  It  would  indeed  be  well  if 
the  principle  which  condemns  gambling  were 
only  violated  by  the  professional  gambler. 
But  who  that  examines  his  own  conduct  im- 
partially, who  that  analyzes  his  own  motives 
carefully,  can  plead  wholly  guiltless  of  the 
same  fault  ? 

The  exhibition  of  a  principle,  however,  is 
not  of  itself  sufficient  to  induce  men  to  con- 
form to  it.  Their  sentiments  must  be  ad- 
justed to  it,  their  emotions  must  sway  in 
unison  with  it,  their  feelings  must  uphold  it, 
before  they  will  absorb  it  in  their  daily  life. 
The  great  need  of  humanity  is  a  keener, 
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deeper  sympathy,  a  love  which  shall  make 
•the  golden  rule  the  natural  expression  of  the 
heart,  a  justice  and  kindness  that  shall  be 
the  spontaneous  fruit  of  every  new  principle 
received  by  the  intellect.  These  must  be 
gradually  developed  ;  but  we  may  help  to  de- 
velop them  by  every  noble  sentiment  we 
cherish,  every  virtuous  resolve  we  carry  out, 
and  every  act  of  loving  sympathy  or  aid  by 
which  we  bless  our  fellow-men. 


In  this  country,  even  with  its  mighty  lakes 
and  great  rivers,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
at  times  to  be  cautious  and  economic  in  the 
use  of  water,  and  its  waste  is  condemned.  In 
Australia  the  case  is  very  different.  Water 
is  scarce,  but  the  natives  use  very  little  of  it. 
Mr.  John  Forrest,  an  explorer,  who  crossed 
the  Australian  Continent  when  the  overland 
telegraph  was  laid  between  Adelaide  and 
Port  Darwin,  related  some  of  his  experiences 
and  observations  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  in  London.  The 
natives  of  the  interior,  he  said,  "  are  entirely 
without  clothing,  and  sleep  with  a  fire  on 
■each  side  of  them,  without  any  hut,  unless  in 
very  wet  weather,  when  they  make  a  very 
poor  shelter  with  wood  and  thatched  with 
grass.  A  native  does  not  wash  or  cook  with 
water ;  all  he  uses  it  for  is  to  drink ;  therefore 
a  small  rock  cavity,  with,  say,  from  twenty 
to  one  hundred  gallons,  will  suffice  a  long 
while  for  a  number  of  them,  and  they  cover 
it  up  to  keep  it  from  evaporating.  They 
sometimes  go  a  long  way  away  from  water, 
and  get  it  from  the  roots  of  a  species  of  eu- 
calyptus, called  the  mallee  scrub.  They 
choose  the  roots,  break  them  in  lengths  of 
about  a  foot,  and  stand  them  on  end,  when 
all  the  moisture  drains  out  into  a  wooden  dish. 
The  traveler  meets  with  great  heaps  of  these 
roots,  and  it  is  a  bad  sign  when  in  search  of 
water."  Mr.  Forrest  might  have  added  that 
the  native  Australians,  instead  of  washing, 
rub  themselves  all  over  with  fine  sand  (a 
process  somewhat  similar  to  that  performed 
by  the  Arabs  in  the  desert  when  water  is  un- 
attainable), and  consider  this  equivalent  to 
the  ablution  so  common  in  most  other  coun- 
tries.—  The  Press. 


Parasites  are  among  the  most  deadly 
enemies  of  canary  birds,  goldfinches  and 
other  household  pets.  Many  people  have  ob- 
served a  bird  in  a  state  of  excitement  and 
anxiety,  plucking  at  himself  continually, 
his  feathers  standing  all  wrong.  In  vain  is 
his  food  changed,  and  in  vain  is  another 
saucer  of  clean  water  always  kept  in  his 
cage,  and  all  that  kindness  can  suggest  for 
the  little  prisoner  done,  but  still  all  is  of  no  use; 


he  is  no  better,  because  the  cause  of  his  wretch- 
edness has  not  been  found  out.  If  the  owner 
of  a  pet  in  such  difficulties  will  take  down 
the  cage  and  look  up  to  the  roof,  there  will 
most  likely  be  seen  a  mass  of  stuff  looking 
as  much  like  red  rust  as  anything,  and  thence 
comes  the  cause  of  the  poor  bird's  uneasiness. 
The  red  rust  consists  of  myriads  of  parasites 
infesting  the  bird,  and  for  which  water  is  no 
remedy.  By  procuring  a  lighted  candle,  and 
holding  under  every  particle  of  the  top  of 
the  cage  till  all  chance  of  anything  being 
left  alive  is  gone,  the  remedy  is  complete. 
The  pet  will  soon  brighten  up  again  after  his 
"  house. warming,"  and  will,  in  his  cheerful 
and  delightful  way,  thank  his  master  or  mis- 
tress for  this  important  assistance. 


LETTER  WRITING. 

During  an  absence  from  home  for  a  few 
days  I  found  the  following,  in  which  I  was 
much  interested.  Finding  its  strictures  very 
appropo  in  my  own  case,  I  felt  willing  othen 
might  also  profit  by  its  perusal,  and  forward 
it  by  mail  for  republication,  if  considered  ol 
sufficient  value.  J.  M.  E. 

There  are  very  many  persons  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  doing  much  more  letter  writing 
at  this  season  of  the  year  than  any  other. 
The  separation  of  families  and  friends  in 
Summer  is  the  occasion  of  a  great  deal  of 
correspondence.  Numbers  of  persons  who, 
during  nine  or  ten  months  of  the  twelve 
seldom  take  up  a  pen,  are,  between  the  1st 
of  July  and  the  middle  of  September,  among 
the  most  liberal  supporters  of  the  stationery 
business  and  contributors  to  the  United  Stateif 
postal  revenue. 

The  ordinary  style  of  letter-writing  has  o\ 
late  years  undergone  a  good  deal  of  change 
This  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  thtj 
alterations  in  the  rates  of  postage.  When  thes« 
charges  were  such  as  to  be,  with  people  oj 
moderate  means,  a  material  consideration 
there  was  generally  more  care  taken  ii 
writing  letters  than  there  is  now.  It  shoulc 
be  recollected  that  not  only  was  postag^ 
higher  than  at  present,  but  the  community 
were,  on  an  average,  much  less  affluent ;  am 
besides  the  value  of  money,  in  proportion  t< 
other  commodities,  was  much  greater.  Al 
these  circumstances  tended  to  attach  to  th< 
sending  of  an  ordinary  letter  a  degree  of  im 
portance  which,  to  the  younger  two  thirds  o 
the  present  generation  would  seem  almpst 
ludicrous.  The  very  process  of  folding  an<^ 
sealing  an  epistle  was  then  a  serious  operation 
As  our  post  office  laws  prohibited  more  thai 
one  piece  of  paper  being  sent  except  at  extra ; 
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rates,  the  sheet  had  to  fulfil  the  double  pur- 
pose of  letter  and  envelope.  To  make  it  do 
this  to  the  best  advantage  was  a  performance 
requiring  more  time  and  skill  than  is  needed 
in  these  days  of  self-sealing  envelopes.  But 
in  addition  to  the  higher  rates  of  postage, 
there  was  another  circumstance  that  rendered 
lefter- writing  in  former  years  a  more  serious 
matter  than  it  is  now.  The  style  of  writing 
required  by  custom  was  a  good  deal  more  for- 
mal. Intimate  friends  wrote  to  one  another 
with  a  precision  of  expression  which  would 
aow  be  regarded  as  unnecessary  between 
casual  acquaintances.  As  for  letters  between 
persons  not  on  intimate  terms  with  each  other, 
-,he  style  was  often  what  would,  in  these  days, 
3e  considered  more  appropriate  to  official 
jommunications  between  the  dignitaries  of 
lifferent  Governments  than  to  private  corres- 
pondence. 

But  the  old  method  of  letter- writing,  though 
t  had  its  faults,  possessed  certain  excellencies 
n  which  modern  letters  are  apt  to  be  very 
leficient.    Postage  is  so  cheap  now  that  peo- 
ile  feel  that  they  can  write  as  often  as  they 
ilease  without  concerning  themselves  about 
lie  expense.    The  etiquette,  also,  of  the  times 
equires  less  formality  of  expression.    In  con- 
squence  of  these  and  other  circumstances, 
be  extreme  care  formerly  taken  in  writing 
3tters  has  been  succeeded  in  many  cases  by 
xtreme  carelessness.    The  writing  is  often 
one  in  a  great  hurry,  and  the  whole  style 
nd  appearance  of  the  document  indicate  a 
ecided  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
oser  that  the  postage  is  only  three  cents. 
.11  this  tends  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
stter  writing,  but  by  no  means  improves  the 
uality.    On  the  contrary,  it  frequently  cul- 
vates  a  slovenliness  of  style,  which  in  the 
ise  of  young  people,  and  indeed  of  a  good 
'  lany  who  are  not  young,  sometimes  becomes 
1  fixed  habit,  which  prevents  their  writing 
f  ell,  even  when  they  take  pains  to  do  so. 
1  A  letter  of  former  days  was  often  too  much 
I  mere  piece  of  literary  composition.  This 
l-as  undoubtedly  a  great  fault,  especially  in 
tmily  letters  or  letters  of  friendship.  But 
i  order  to  avoid  this  error,  it  is  not  necessary 
ither  through  negligence  or  design,  to  set  all 
ie  rules  of  literary  composition  at  defiance, 
b  be  a  really  good  letter-writer  is  an  accom- 
iishment  of  a  high  order.    Apart  from  the 
iilue  of  this  art  in  itself  considered,  it  is  one 
e  extensive  prevalence  of  which  could  not 
il  to  exert  a  most  favorable  influence  upon 
ie  literature  of  a  nation.    Many  a  great  au- 
or  owes  much  of  his  skill  in  putting  his 
eas  into  appropriate  language  to  the  prac- 
;e  acquired  in  writing  private  letters.  And 
nong  individuals  who  make  no  effort  to  be- 
me  authors,  the  accomplishment  in  ques- 


tion is  eminently  useful  in  improving  the 
taste  and  enabling  them  to  appreciate  literary 
productions  of  real  merit. 

We  especially  commend  this  subject  to  the 
younger  portion  of  our  readers.  There  are  a 
great  many  young  people  of  both  sexes  who 
seem  to  imagine  that  in  writing  letters  to 
their  friends  the  manner  of  expression  should 
be  as  careless  and  slovenly  as  possible.  We 
beg  leave  to  remind  such  persons  that  it  i3 
sometimes  much  easier  to  acquire  a  habit  of 
writing  in  this  way  than  to  get  rid  of  it.  We 
would  also  remark  that  this  mode  of  com- 
position by  no  means  necessarily  constitutes 
true  ease  of  style.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  par- 
ticularly apt  to  be  rough,  ungraceful  and 
unintelligible.  It  is  a  mode  which  it  is  not 
well  to  allow  to  become  habitual  through  neg- 
ligence, and  most  certainly  one  which  should 
not  be  purposely  cultivated. — N.  Y.  Times. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 
FOR  NINTH  MONTH. 


1874 

1875 

Days. 

Day.«. 

Rain  during  some  portion  of  the  24 

5 

7 

5 

0 

6 

7 

14 

16 

Total  

30 

30 

1874 

1875 

TEMPERATURES. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

Mean  temperature  of  Ninth  mo.,  per 

70.12 

60.36 

Highest  point  attained  during  month, 

89.00 

89.00 

Lowest  point  reached,  per  Penna. 

53.00 

44.00 

RAIN. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Rain  during  the  month,  per  Penna. 

3.98 

2  93 

DEATHS. 

NumVr. 

NumUr. 

Deaths  during  the  month,  being  four 

1174 

1304 

MEAN  TEMPERATURES, 

Deg. 

Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of 

Ninth  month  for  the  past  86  years 

66  28 

Highest  mean  of  temperature  during 

72.68 

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during 

60.00 

1874 

1875 

COMPARISON  OF  RAIN. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Totals  for  the  first  six  mo.  of  each  year 

21.47 

16.81 

2.75 

4.17 

6.53 

6.56 

3.98 

2.93 

Totals  for  the  first  nine  months 

34.73 

30.47 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  figures  from  the 
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Pennsylvania  Hospital  that  for  the  long  period  of 
eighty-six  years  there  has  been  but  one  instance  of  a 
corresponding  month  where  the  mean  temperature 
has  been  less  than  the  one  under  review,  and  then 
only  the  fraction  of  a  degree,  viz.  :  1840,  60  degrees  ; 
the  present  year  60.36.  It  may  be  well  to  add  that 
as  low  as  62  degrees  has  been  reached  only  once  be- 
fore in  that  space  of  time,  viz.  :  1816,  62  degrees. 
This,  in  addition  to  the  account  of  extreme  heat 
given  below  from  a  private  record,  makes  it  ap- 
pear almost  incredible,  and  shows  that  the  cold 
days  we  did  experience  were  unusually  cold: 


9  o'clock. 

12  o'clock. 

3  o'clo 

Ninth  month 

3, 

84 

88 

90 

a 

<±, 

86 

90 

91 

H 

6, 

82 

85 

87 

Li 

7, 

80 

81 

83 

a 

8, 

78 

82 

84 

tl 

9, 

79 

82 

86 

a 

10, 

80 

84 

82 

u 

15, 

76 

77 

80 

a 

29, 

62 

68 

73 

a 

30, 

69 

78 

80 

To  have  overcome-all  which,  and  to  have  reduced 
the  average  for  the  month,  as  is  above  exhibited, 
this  locality  must  have  bad  some  weather  of  a  cor- 
responding character  to  what  is  noted  in  the  follow- 
ing 4 '  clippings  :" 

"  Omaha,  Sept.  20. — The  weather  in  this  section  is 
very  cold,  and  there  have  been  severe  frosts.  Dis- 
patches from  Cheyenne  and  west  of  that  point  re- 
port a  snow-storm  prevailing  to-day." 

"Sioux  City,  Sept.  21. — Sunday  night  was  the 
coldest  of  the  season.  Ice  formed  in  many  places 
and  the  frost  has  seriously  injured  the  hay  crop." 

11  Lincoln,  Sept.  al. — The  first  frost  of  the  season 
appeared  yesterday.  Corn  was  all  out  of  danger, 
but  garden  stuff  was  very  badly  injured," 

Our  own  notes  furnish  the  following  : 

Ninth  month  11,  1875.  Great  change.  Yesterday 
(the  10th)  the  mercury  reached  eighty-six  degrees  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  while  at  the  same  place 
to-day  it  dropped  down  to  fifty-eight. 

Subsequent  accounts  for  several  succeeding  days 
reported  frosts  and  very  cold  weather. 

J.  M.  Ellis. 

Philadelphia,  Tenth  month  1,  1875. 


NOTICES. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Friends,  for  the  promotion  of  First-day  Schools, 
within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, 
will  be  held  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  on  Seventh-day 
next,  10th  month,  16th,  at  10  A.  M.  All  interested 
are  invited. 

The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  on  6th  day, 
evening  15th  inst.,  at  7 J  o'clock,  and  7th  day,  morn- 
ing, at  8  o'clock.  Full  and  punctual  attendance 
desired. 

Excursion  Tickets  75  cents,  can  be  had  at  Friends' 
Book  Store,  706  Arch  Street,  previous  to,  and  at 
the  Depot,  on  the  day  of  the  meeting ;  good  from  6th 
day  to  2nd  day  following. 

Committee  of  Management  of  Friends'  Library 
Association  will  meet  on  4th  day,  evening  next,  at 
8  o'clock.  Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 


Committee  on  Circular  Meetings  of  Philadelphia 
Quarterly  will  meet  on  6th  day,  10th  month,  15th, 
at  4  o'clock.  James  Gaskill,  Clerk. 


A  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the  Indian  Coil 
cern  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  will  be  held  : 
Lombard  street  Meeting-house,  in  the  City  of  Baltj 
more,  on  6th  day,  22nd  of  10th  month,  1875, 
7  J  P.  M.  Members  of  the  Committee  will  please  tal 
notice. 


ITEMS. 

The  advance  in  civilization  in  Japan  is  seen  :|j 
the  "speech  from  the  throne"  of  the  Mikado,  I 
which  he  has  explained  the  views  of  his  Minister  I ! 
He  said  : 

"  Our  object  in  opening  in  person  this,  the  PrJ 
vincial  Parliament,  has  been  to  secure  by  its-  mearlj 
the  thorough  discussion  of  all  matters  affecting  till 
interior  economy  of  our  empire,  and  to  secure  to  tt II 
provinces  adequate  representation.    You  have  becl 
convoked  for  this  purpose,  and  in  order  that  yoiB 
knowledge  of  the  condition  and  feeling  of  the  peJ 
pie  of  your  several  districts  may  aid  you  in  dill 
cussing  their  requirements  and  introducing  such  rm 
forms  and  changes  as  may  seem  to  you  to  be  moll 
urgently  demanded,  it  is  our  wish  that  your  d<l 
liberations  should  be  marked  by  general  harmon, 
and  that,  sinking  minor  differences,  they  shoul 
tend  to  promote  the  ends  in  view  in  calling  you  t< 
gether.    If  with  one  mind  you  adhere  steadily  1 
this  course^  your  conduct  will  be  surely  productn 
of  the  general  welfare,  and  thus  your  deliberatiot 
may  become  the  foundation  of  the  eternal  wel 
being  of  tne  empire." 

The  recent  inundations  in  France. — A  grei 
deal  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  late  dii 
astrous  inundations  in  the  south  of  France,  but  s 
far  we  have  not  had  a  complete  or  distinct  estimal 
of  the  loss  of  life  or  property  that  occurred.  Som 
fresh  statistics  have  just  been  published,  which  wi 
go  a  great  way  to  fill  up  this  lapsus.  According  1 
the  official  report  of  the  Toulouse  authorities,  it  aj 
pears  that  the  number  of  persons  drowned  < 
crushed  in  that  commune  was  209,  which  is  muc 
below  the  calculation  made  at  the  time  of  the  di 
aster.  Of  the  cattle  lost  and  missing  in  the  san| 
district  210  were  horses,  35  pigs,  15  cows  and  ] 
dogs.  The  number  of  houses  in  the  inundated  par 
of  Toulouse  was  2,212  ,  of  these  1,141  were  washes 
down,  and  346  will  have  to  be  rebuilt.  The  loss 
property  in  Toulouse  alone  amounts  to  11,270,000$ 
or  nearly  half  a  million  sterling.  Some  idea  of  tl 
ravage  of  the  waters  may  be  drawn  from  the  fa! 
that  in  some  fields,  after  the  subsidence,  a  bt! 
nearly  two  yards  deep  of  slush,  stones  and  debT 
was  left  behind.  So  much  for  Toulouse.  From  tb 
reports  sent  in  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  I 
the  state  engineers  we  gather  interesting  details 
the  damage  caused  in  the  neighboring  district! 
The  roads  and  bridges  of  no  less  than  ten  depar 
ments  suffered.  Those  of  the  Haute-Garonne  ar 
the  Hautes-Pyrenees  will  cost  as  much  as  1,250,00( 
to  put  into  order.  As  regards  the  rivers  the  daij 
ag«  done  to  the  Garonne  is  estimated  at  500,0001 
the  Bai'se,  100,000f. ;  Adour  and  Gaves  togethe! 
60,000f.,  and  the  rest  40,000f  The  railways  a 
still  greater  sufferers.  The  line  from  Toulouse  I 
Bayonne  was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  530,0001 
that  from  Montrejau  to  Luchou,  250,000f. ;  and 
batch  of  smaller  lines  to  the  sum  of  400,000f.  Tl 
total  charge,  consequently,  that  will  fall  on  tl 
Ministry  of  Public  Works  is  about  3,400,000f.  Tl 
railways  have  all  been  repaired,  but  it  appears  th; 
the  government  is  not  in  any  hurry  to  repair  tl 
roads,  bridges  and  rivers. — London  Standard's  Pai 
Correspondence. 
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"take  past  hold  of  instruction:  let  her  not  go:  keep  her:  for  she  is  thy  life. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  CALL  TO  DUTY. 

11  In  reading  the  remarks  under  the  heading 
elf  "  Scraps,"  Ninth  mouth  25th,  I  felt  a  de- 
sire to  add  something  more.    The  thoughts 
xpressed  were  all  good,  and  I  take  no  excep- 
ion  to  them  ;  but,  to  my  mind,  they  did  not 
jmbrace  all  that  seemed  proper,  and  I  wish 
i|)  add  a  few  supplementary  thoughts. 

The  saying,  often  repeated  in  our  hearing, 
though  Paul  may  plant,  and  Apollos  water, 
is  God  that  giveth  the  increase,"  though 
eautifully  true,  may  sometimes  be  construed 
)  our  hurt.  From  the  manned  in  which  this 
uotation  is  often  made,  I  fear  that  we  rely 
>o  much  upon  the  Lord's  doing,  and  neglect 
ar  own  part,  which  seems  to  come  first.  I 
?ar  that  Paul  is  not  always  earnest  to  plant 
I  season,  going  forth  in  travail  of  spirit,  un- 
br  a  weighty  sense  of  the  importance  of  sow- 
|g  the  good  seed :  Apollos  is  not  always 
ady  to  water  and  nurse  the  tender  plants, 
atching  that  none  faint  and  die:  and  the 
)od  Husbandman  mourns  the  soil  not  planted 
'  the  plants  not  duly  watered,  and  conse- 
lently  there  is  nought  on  which  to  bestow  the 
essing  or  give  the  increase.  Though  we  may 
jglect  to  employ  the  talents  and  improve 
te  opportunities  vouchsafed  to  us,  neverthe- 
ss  the  soil  was  good ;  and  had  the  planting 
id  the  watering  been  properly  done  on  our 
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part,  God  would  have  given  abundant  in- 
crease. Let  us  look  well  to  it,  then,  earnestly 
striving  to  be  found  doing  our  part  faithfully, 
fearlessly,  lovingly ;  not  in  our  own  will,  bat 
as  servants  of  Him  who  made  us. 

It  may  be  generally  admitted  that  there  is 
a  lamentable  dearth,  or  want  of  growth,  in 
many  places  within  the  borders  of  our  So- 
ciety, where  the  life  seems  to  have  died  out. 
If  this  be  true,  the  fault  or  cause  must  be 
somewhere ;  it  must  be  among  ourselves,  and 
it  is  worth  our  while  to  search' — as  with  a 
lighted  candle — in  order  to  find  it  and  cast  it 
out.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  one  cause 
of  our  weakness  is  the  lukewarmness  and  in- 
difference which  exist  among  us — pleading 
the  false  excuse  that  there  is  nothing  for  us 
to  do.  Our  Master  testified  against  this  in- 
active, lukewarm  state  "  I  would,"  said  He, 
"that  ye  were  either  hot  or  cold."  There 
seems  a  want  of  living  concern  among  us. 
We  need  stirring  up  to  more  activity.  We 
need  live  men  and  live  women  among  us. 
We  are  called  to  enter  into  His  vineyard  and 
labor,  and  we  are  to  pray  that  more  laborers 
may  be  sent,  for  the  harvest  truly  is  great. 
Are  we  heeding  and  answering  this  call?  I 
cannot  believe  that  in  this  world,  where  so 
much  needs  to  be  done,  we  are  to  sit  with  our 
arms  folded.  Life  is  full  of  momentous  events, 
and  we  are  to  do  our  day's  work  while  our 
day  lasts.    Let  us  awake,  and  see  to  it  that 
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the  language  is  not  to  us,  "  Why  stand  ye 
here  idle?" 

I  believe  there  is  need  of  a  loud  call 
throughout  our  borders  to  awake,  arise  and 
shake  ourselves  from  the  dust  of  the  earth  ; 
and  the  beautiful  garments  we  are  to  put  on 
will  be  of  the  Lord's  preparing — meekness, 
charity,  forbearance,  love  and  everything 
comely;  and  how  our  lights  would  shine 
when  clothed  in  this  robe  of  righteousness ! 
Let  it  not  be  understood  that  I  wish  us  to 
make  undue  haste,  and  run  in  our  creaturely 
wills,  but  that  we  look  to  the  inward  Teacher, 
and,  as  George  Fox  said,  "  mind  the  light," 
and  that  with  us  doing  may  follow  seeing.  I 
unite  in  the  feeling  that  it  is  well  for  us  to 
realize  our  entire  dependence  upon  the  Author 
of  our  being — that  our  strength  all  comes 
from  Him  ;  and  that  spiritually,  as  outwardly, 
this  is  true.  We  believe  in  the  saying  that 
when  He  shuts  none  can  open,  and  when  He 
opens  none  can  shut.  We  further  believe 
that  there  must  be  seasons  of  waiting,  and 
that  there  should  be  a  state  of  watching  al- 
ways. Our  shortcomings  are  chargeable, 
firstly,  to  our  not  waiting  and  watching,  and, 
secondly,  to  a  want  of  willingness  and  of  read- 
iness to  answer  the  call,  saying,  "  Here  am  I, 
Lord  !  "  "  What  wouldst  Thou  have  me  to 
do?" 

The  all-wise  Creator  hath  endowed  us  with 
reason  and  understanding,  talents  and  abil- 
ities, with  great  power  for  good  or  for  evil, 
for  the  right  use  of  which  we  have  to  answer. 
And,  inasmuch  as  He  looked  upon  us  with  a 
father's  love,  and  saw  meet  to  send  upon 
earth,  in  a  prepared  body  (as  He  declared), 
His  beloved  Son,  in  whom  He  was  well  pleased, 
in  order  that  He  might  heal  us  of  our  sins 
and  reconcile  us  to  God,  it  is  altogether  likely 
that  there  will  be  much  working  as  well  as 
some  waiting  for  us  to  do,  if  we  are  followers 
of  this  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  men. 

In  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  as  contained 
in  the  Bible,  we  learn  that  when  they  had 
corne  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  destruction  seemed 
to  await  them  on  every  side,  they  were  com- 
manded to  stand  still  and  see  the  salvation  of 
God.  They  had  no  outward  help  to  look  to. 
The  outstretched  arm  of  almighty  Power, 
which  had  led  them,  could  alone  save  them. 
And  when  the  waters  were  divided  before 
them,  and  for  them,  they  were  to  go  forward, 
and  not  waste  any  time.  For  they  were  but 
safely  over  when  Pharaoh  and  his  host,  who 
were  pursuing,  were  overtaken  by  the  return- 
ing waters  and  swallowed  up.  Then  where 
were  those  who  loitered  by  the  way,  or  did 
not  march  at  once  ?  Surely  there  is  a  right 
and  an  accepted  time.  Let  no  man  wait  till 
it  ia  forever  past. 

Paul  and  Apollos  cannot  do  the  Lord's 


work,  neither  may  we  expect  the  Lord  to  c 
our  work.  He  has  given  it  to  us  to  do. 
is  His  all-wise  decree.  It  is  right  and  be 
that  we  should  do  it.  He  will  bless  all  rig 
labor,  and  both  he  that  soweth  and  he  th 
reapeth  shall  rejoice  together.  Lile  has  i 
duties,  and  we  want  strong,  upright  men,  wl 
will  bravely  and  faithiully  perform  thei 
When  a  man  is  called  away  from  among  t] 
living,  one  of  the  first  queries  in  my  mind 
whether  he  had  done  all  the  good  he  con 
and  should  have  done  while  here,  and  it  mak 
me  turn  to  see  whether  I  am  doing  all  I  shou 
to  serve  my  Gcd,  my  particular  family,  ai 
the  larger  family  of  mankind,  of  which  \ 
all  are  members. 

In  relation  to  the  First-day  School  mov 
ment  in  our  Society,  there  is  much  differen 
of  opinion,  and  -it  is  quite  interesting  to  s 
how  these  differences  produce  no  discorda 
jar,  no  bitter  fruits  of  opposition.    I  am  o: 
of  those  who  am  fully  satisfied  that  the  Lo 
has  work  here  for  many  to  do ;  and  I  fci 
that  we  are  suffering  for  want  of  the  help 
some  devoted  minds  (the  writer  of  the  Scr,' 
referred  to  may  be  one)  whose  eyes  are  n 
yet  opened  to  see  the  way  clear.    They  m; 
be  like  Peter  before  the  vision  of  the  lettii 
down  of  the  sheet  from  heaven.  On  the  oth 
hand,  some  of  us  may  have  run  witho 
knowledge,  and  we  suffer  loss  because  the 
of  larger  experience  and  riper  judgment  1 
not  put  forth  their  hands  to  steady  the  arl 
Therefore  let  those  who  are  qualified  for  tl 
service  forsake  it  not.    Let  it  move  on,  fori 
is  not  yet  out  of  the  wilderness. 

Edward  Merritt.I 

Pouphkeepsie,  Ninth  month  30,  1875. 


GO  UP  HIGHER. 

There  is  a  climbing  instinct  in  man  whiJB 
makes  him  love  to  go  up  higher.  The  grm 
popularity  of  Longfellow's  little  poem  "  iB 
celsior "  is  due,  in  part,  to  its  touching  tflj 
much-loved  note.  To  go  to  the  top  of  hip 
places  is  attractive.  Therefore,  in  traveli:B 
we  love  to  ascend  spires,  towers,  mountaiiB 
to  go  to  the  top  of  the  Pyramids,  the  domeBj 
St.  Peter,  the  spire  of  Strasburg  or  AntweBj 
or  the  lantern  of  our  own  State  House.  1 1. 
to  go  thus  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  le  i 
of  earth  seems  to  lift  us  for  the  time  above  1 
cares  into  a  more  serene  state.  We  lcK 
down  from  the  summit  of  Trinity,  in  Njp 
York;  or  St.  Paul's,  in  London;  or  Nofc 
Dame,  in  Paris,  upon  the  streets  which  swap 
below.  The  currents  of  life  move  on,  but  K 
seem  far  away  from  them  ;  the  roar  of  biL 
ness  comes  up  to  us  softened  through  the  I 
tervenirg  air.  We  look  down  upon  thisbilj 
rying  crowd  with  a  certain  angelic  compost  1| 
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,nd  wonder  at  their  impatience.  Their  hur- 
y  and  haste  appear  quite  unnecessary.  To 
ts,  in  our  sublime  elevation,  bathed  in  the 
ircumambient  air,  life  has  suddenly  become 
aim,  and  our  soul  is  serene. 
Much  more  is  this  the  case  when  we  go  to 
be  summit  of  a  mountain.  A  deeper  calm 
omes  over  us  and  we  pass  into  the  region  of 
obler  thoughts.  Climbiug  mountains  has, 
1  fact,  become  to  the  English  a  matter  of 
usiness,  and  they  have  an  Alpiue  Club,  who 
earch  for  virgin  peaks  never  yet  scaled,  and 
rho  puolish  each  winter  a  volume  describing 
tieir  summer  triumphs.  I  confess  to  the 
harm  of  these  descriptions.  I  do  not  wish  to 
un  the  nsk  myself,  nor  can  I  think  it  right 
j  peril  life  and  limb  for  no  adequate  object; 
et  there  is  something  very  interesting  in  these 
ccounts  ef  strenuous  exercise;  of  the  long, 
iatient  ascent  from  the  Swiss  valleys,  up  over 
le  steep  meadows,  over  the  rugged  glaciers, 
?er  the  long,  dazzling  fields  of  snow,  until 
t  last,  the  sharp  mountain  edge,  with  preci- 
icies  on  either  hand,  is  the  only  method  of 
togress ;  where  crevasses  are  to  be  crossed  on 
teir  bridges  of  snow,  and  walls  of  ice  are  to 
'!&  climbed ;  where  the  axe  must  cut  a 
Uothold  for  every  step,  and  perpend  cular 
"alls  of  rock  are  to  be  scaled ;  with  certain 
"id  terrible  death  the  penalty  for  a  moment's 
3'zziness  or  a  moment's  carelessness.  "  Friend, 
<»  up  higher,"  something  seems  ever  to  say, 
f  l  at  last  the  mountain  is  conquered,  and 
tliey  stand  victorious  on  the  submissive  peak, 
r  jking  down  upon  the  immense  solituds  be- 
nr,  the  valleys  far  away,  the  frozen  rivers 
t  lich  plunge  amain  adown  enormous  ravines ; 
3  motionless  torrents  and  silent  cataracts ; 
3  deep,  deep  blue  of  the  half-buried  lakes  ; 
3  sister  mountains,  whose  silver  peaks  cut 
3  air  near  by  or  far  away.  In  that  lofty 
biilm  of  silence,  amid  pure  airs  and  snows, 
gw  d  rocks  piled  by  the  hand  of  God,  and  un- 
Eiched  since  the  morning  of  creation,  the 
/till  within  us  is  also  lifted,  also  purified, 
hi  erefore  I  do  not  wonder  that  men  like  to 
eliimb,  for  this  does  give  us  a  certain  experi- 
laiijse  not  easily  gained  in  any  other  way. 
imeput  all  this  is  but  the  type  and  image  of 
welra I  climbing.  If  the  British  Alpine  Club, 
I)  scarcely  any  reason,  run  these  risks  and  go 
kjough  this  toil,  seeking  always  some  new 
jve  iger  to  surmount,  ougnt  not  we  all  to  be- 
lope  an  Alpine  Club,  to  climb  mentally, 
rfrally  and  spiritually  to  loftier  and  still  lof- 
flol  heights  of  excellence?  The  Master  says  to 
0  "  Friends,  go  up  higher !" 
jot  'tiis  is  what  Jesus  Christ  has  done  for  the 
fl  nan  race.  He  ha3  told  it  to  go  up  higher, 
the  it  has  heard  his  voice.  Christianity  has 
;3j  p  in  the  world  a  principle  of  progress, 
d  al  and  spiritual.    Jesus  said  this  in  his 


first  sermon  on  the  Mount.  What  was  the 
substance  of  that  marvelous  discourse  ?  It  was 
that  to  enter  heaven,  and  have  it,  was  to  be 
"  pure  in  heart,"  humble  in  spirit,  meek  and 
merciful ;  that  his  disciples  were  sent  to  be 
"  the  salt  of  the  earth  "  and  "  light  of  the 
world" ;  that,  therefore,  their  righteousness 
must  "exceed  that  of  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees" ;  that  their  g  'odness  must  strike  in  from 
the  action  to  the  motive ;  that  their  religion 
must  be  in  the  heart,  their  goodness  heart 
go  )dness,  and  that  they  must  be  "  perfect  as 
their  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect."  Wonder- 
ful words,  uttered  at  such  a  time,  among  such 
a  people?  Wonderful  confidence,  that  there 
was  in  man  something  to  answer  this  appeal? 
Dr.  Chanuing  once  said  to  me,  in  conversa- 
tion, that  the  thing  which  astonished  him 
most  of  all  in  the  character  of  CLrist  was 
just  this :  that  he  had  such  profound  faith  in 
the  capacity  of  men  for  goodness ;  that  he 
could  say  such  words  to  a  people  so  bigoted, 
so  ignorant  and  hard.  "Why,"  said  he,  "  we 
should  have  as  soon  thought  of  saying  to  these 
chairs  and  tables,  'Be  perfect,  as  your  Father 
in  Heaven,'  as  to  those  Jews." 

We  are  all  mean  enough  and  selfish  enough 
but  this  is  not  what  we  like.  No  orator  no 
writer,  ever  became  widely  popular  by  ap- 
pealing to  low  motives.  But  this  popularity 
comes  by  appealing  to  this  moral  sentiment. 
It  was  because  Charles  Sumner  was  always 
true  to  justice,  freedom,  humanity,  progress, 
that  he  always  had  the  heart  of  the  people 
with  him.  Politicians  often  hoped  to  defeat 
him,  and  wondered  they  could  not  do  it.  It 
was  because  he  was  true  to  a  sentiment  of 
honor  and  justice,  and  he  had  his  reward. 

The  power  of  Jesus  over  the  human  heart 
has  been  just  here.  He  saw  the  evil  of  man, 
but  also  saw  his  good.  He  saw  that  man  is  a 
sinner  but  knew  that  his  sin  is  an  alien  ele- 
ment, not  natural  to  him.  Jesus  appealed  to 
his  better  nature.  Men  of  the  world  assume 
that  man  is  essentially  selfish  and  to  be  moved 
by  selfish  considerations.  But  Christianity 
has  called  on  him  to  make  sacrifices,  and  he 
has  denied  himself,  taken  up  his  cross  and 
followed  his  Master  to  the  ends  of  the  world, 
seeking  to  save  souls.  Man  is  sensual,  fond 
of  ease,  fond  of  pleasure,  but,  at  the  voice  of 
Christ,  he  has  renounced  the  world,  and  devo- 
ted strength  and  life  to  heroic  labors  for  his 
Master.  Man  loves  to  get  and  keep  money  ; 
but  Christ  has  taught  him  to  find  a  higher 
pleasure  in  using  it  generously  for  great  pur- 
poses. Jesus,  because  he  dared  to  say  "  Go  up 
higher,"  has  infused  a  new  element  into  the 
world,  and  has  been  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

The  best  way  to  escape  many  difficulties 
which  beset  us  on  a  lower  plane  is  to  go  up 
to  a  higher  one.  It  is  sometimes  easier  to  go  up 
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than  to  stand  still  where  we  are.  In  climb- 
ing a  precipitous  rock,  if  you  stop  you  may 
grow  dizzy  and  be  in  danger  of  falling  ;  but 
if  you  push  upward  you  are  safe.  So,  some- 
times, if  you  find  it  hard  to  do  your  duty,  try 
to  do  more,  not  less.  Adopt  a  higher  standard, 
go  up  to  a  higher  ground.  There  you  have 
more  motive  purer  air,  better  inspiration.  If 
it  is  hard  to  be  a  moderately  good  Christian, 
try  to  become  a  better  one ;  you  will  often  find 
that  easier.  To  give  yourself  wholly  to  what 
is  true  and  good  is  easier  than  to  halt  between 
two  opinions.  When  you  try  to  compromise 
between  right  and  wrong,  to  be  moderately 
just,  to  be  truthful  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
religious  without  ceasing  to  be  wordly,  it  is  a 
hard  matter.  But  if  we  say,  "  We  will  do 
whatsover  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are 
true,  whatsoever  things  are  noble,"  it  simpli: 
fies  the  matter  amazingly.  To  stand  still  and 
be  decimated  by  the  enemy's  cannon  is 
harder  than  to  charge,  and  many  a  lost  bat- 
tle has  been  retrieved  by  a  leader  who 
knew  how  to  inspire  his  troops  with  hopeful 
ardor,  and  to  fling  them  on  the  foe. 

And  so  of  religion.  If  religion  is  "  saying 
our  prayers  "  so  many  times  a  day  ;  if  it  is 
going  to  church  on  Sunday  ;  if  it  is  joining 
the  church,  and  "making  a  profession"  ;  if  it 
is  adopting  a  certain  tone  in  conversation,  ab- 
staining from  certain  amusements,  and 
doing  certain  works ;  then,  though  it  does 
not  amount  to  a  great  deal,  it  is  not  a  very 
easy  matter,  because  it  is  a  burden  and  a 
yoke.  But  if  religion  consists  in  "  going  up 
higher,"  if  it  is  progress  from  bad  to  good, 
good  to  better ;  if  prayer  is  simply  being  with 
God  all  day  long,  and  talking  with  him  when 
we  feel  like  it ;  enjoying  sunlight  and  summer 
the  more  because  He  is  in  them  ;  bearing  trial 
and  sorrow  cheerfully  because  the  heavenly 
Father  sends  them  ;  sure  that  all  things  are 
right  which  He  ordains,  and  glad  to  do  any 
service,  however  small,  to  any  of  His  children, 
however  humble,  because  He  loves  them  all, 
if  this  is  religion,  to  trust,  to  hope  to  love  ; 
why,  then  it  is  a  great  deal  higher  than  all 
the  old  formalities  but  it  is  also  a  great  deal 
easier  and  simpler  and  sweeter  than  those. 

If  we  live  in  such  a  spirit  as  this,  then  life 
itself  will  lead  us  up  higher.  As  we  grow 
older,  we  shall  become  better.  Men  and 
women  of  good-will,  whose  aims  are  pure  and 
true,  do  grow  better  as  they  grow  older.  They 
are  like  those  clear  October  days,  when  the 
air  is  so  pure  and  so  exhilarating ;  when  the 
heats  of  summer  are  gone,  when  the  grapes 
are  growing  sweet  on  the  vine,  the  apples 
growing  mellow  on  the  trees.  Decay  has 
scarcely  begun  to  touch  the  green  leaves  with 
its  effacing  fingers ;  the  red  battle-flags  of 
autumn  are  just  beginning  to  wave  in  the 


forest,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  winter.  S 
good  men  and  women,  as  they  advance  t 
ward  age,  are  apt  to  grow  more  mellow  ar 
tender,  to  bear  better  fruits  in  word  and  dee* 
purified  from  the  hot  passions  of  youth,  ar 
redeemed  from  the  struggles  of  ambitioi 
manhood. 

But  besides  this  gradual  ascent  of  life,  01 
road  sometimes  rises  over  hills,  from  whh 
we  again  descend  into  valleys.  On  the  hi 
we  rest  a  moment,  and  look  over  the  le\ 
plain  below,  breathe  for  a  little  while  ti 
purer  air,  enjoy  the  large  landscape,  and  th 
pass  down  upon  the  more  even  level  of  coi 
mon  life.  Such  a  hill-top  is  the  Lord's  dt 
when  we  rest  from  tormenting  cares,  dwell  i 
an  hour  or  two  in  contemplation  of  high 
themes,  and  then  turn  refreshed  to  the  wo 
of  every-day  life.  The  Lord's  day  is  no  mc 
holy,  no  more  sacred,  than  other  days;  : 
every  day  that  dawns  comes  to  us  direct  fn 
God,  and  on  every  day  we  are  to  serve  Hi 
But  each  returning  Sunday  is  a  little  hill-t 
on  which  we  rest,  and  from  which  we  lo 
forward,  and  it  carries  us  up  higher 
thought  and  heart,  if  it  be  used  aright. 

And  there  are  other  mounts  in  life,  wll 
we  go  up  into  some  mountain  summit  I 
thought,  as  Jesus  and  his  disciples  ascenc  l 
the  Mount  of  Transfiguration.    When  C  l 
gives  us  a  dear  child,  or  when  he  takes  I 
dear  child  away,  we  are  taken  up  int  I 
mount  of  transfiguration.     WTe  are  takl 
away  from  the  lower  world,  and  our  faces  e 
transfigured  in  the  light  of  an  opening  In 
ven.    Sweet  and  holy  hours  come  sometiil 
to  all  of  us,  freighted  with  love,  when  I 
seems  worth  living,  and  we  feel  a  profoil 
rest.    All  weariness  is  gone,  all  loneliniB 
we  have  a  perfect  peace  in  our  heart.  I 
say,  like  Peter,  "  Let  us  stay  here.    Le  I 
put  up  tents  here,  and  live  always  on  is; 
enchanted   ground."      But  the  inexonB 
current  carries  us  on,  and  we  descend  aj 
from  that  mountain.    It  recedes  into  the  j 
distance,  and  stands  at  last  almost  a  tr 
parent  cloud  on  the  far  horizon  ;  yet  wei 
casionally  turn  back  and  look  at  it,  and 
encouraged  by  the  knowledge  that  there 
such  moments  in  life,  worth  all  the  : 
which  remain  as  the  master-lights  of  all 
being  ;  which  strengthen  us  in  our  weak! 
and  comfort  us  in  our  sorrow.  They 
sent  to  teach  us  to  "  go  higher." 

A  lady  once  said  to  Whittier,  "In 
thank  you  for  your  '  Psalm,'  for  it  ah 
suits  me  exactly."  "  I  wish  "  the  sincere 
replied,  "  that  it  always  suited  me."  It  k 
to  be  expected  that  we  shall  forever  reim 
on  the  elevations  we  are  competent  s«if 
times  to  reach.    We  have  hours  of  peijl 
peace,  insight,  courage,  followed  by  o  j 
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hjurs  of  routine,  of  hard  work,  of  dis- 
comfort, of  impatience;  hours  in  which 
we  almost  forget  that  God  or  man  has 
ever  loved  us.  Be  thankful  that,  though 
we  may  thus  forget  God,  he  does  not 
forget  us.  And  be  thankful  if  you  know,  by 
your  own  experience,  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  peace  and  love,  even  though  you 
may  for  the  time  have  lost  them.  You  have 
not  really  lost  them,  if  you  have  ever  really 
had  them.  God  never  takes  back  his  gifts. 
If  He  ever  gave  you  a  sight  of  His  truth  and 
love,  you  have  it  still.  Clouds  may  pass 
between  you  and  the  sun,  but  the  sua  is  there 
and  will  shine  forth  again.  It  may  be  a 
stormy  night,  and  the  stars  are  hidden  ;  but 
tbey  shine  oo,  permanent  and  pure,  behind 
the  driving  rain,  and  will  again  look  out  up- 
on you  with  their  calm  eyes,  and  say,  from 
their  inaccessible  and  infinite  heights,  "  Be 
patient,  little  child!  be  patient!  and  wait  till 
all  stoims  and  all  darkness  shall  have  passed 
away  forever." — J.  F.  Clarke,  in  Saturday 
Evening  Gazette. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  FORMATION  OF  HABIT3. 

There  are  few  persons  who  have  arrived  at 
pears  of  discretion  that  do  not  fiad  themselves 
confronted  by  some  habit  which  interferes 
With  their  satisfactory  advancement  in  the 
jbest  things.  The  most  carefully  trained  have 
3ome  "  sin  that  easily  besets,"  or  some  weak- 
aess  to  combat  that  was  acquired  in  early 
.ife,  aud  though  they  may  again  and  again 
Resolve  to  shake  off  its  hold,  a  continued 
"frielding  lessens  the  power  of  resistance,  and 
he  old  enemy  too  often  maintains  its  ground 


the  close  of  human  existence. 


D||  Some  of  our  bad  habits  are  traceable  to 
he  association  with  others  whom  we  esteem, 
,e'ffho  are  in  the  same  practice ;  especially  is 
ll;his  the  case  in  respect  to  the  animal  appa- 
ites.    There  are,  it  is  conceded,  some  indi- 
viduals who  have  strong  tendencies  to  excess. 
P(rhat  it  is  difficult  for  such  to  refrain  from 
jross  indulgence,  the  records  of  reformatory 
nstitutions  painfully  disclose.    But  in  the 
najority  of  cases,  the  instincts  of  little  chil- 
Iren  are  healthy,  and  these,  if  not  warped 
>r  smothered,  run  into  channels  that  are 
aainly  free  from  evil  consequences. 

There  needs  the  exercise  of  earnest,  patient, 
tersevering  effort  on  the  part  of  parents  not 
nly  in  directing  the  development  of  their 
children,  but  in  watching  over  themselves, 
ah  hat  they  mar  not  the  moulding  of  the  plastic 
re  I  aind  through  any  unworthy  example  ;  and 
his  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  a  parent's 
uty.    Failure  comes  not  through  lack  of  in- 
t  surest  in  the  formation  of  proper  habits,  but 
pefroin  the  overmastering  power  of  their  own 


weaknesses.  To  forbid  is  a  light  thing  and 
easily  said.  To  secure  prompt  and  loving 
obedience,  involves  firmness  and  a  moral 
courage  that  is  lamentably  wanting  in  a  large 
majority  of  parents. 

We  do  not  fully  recognize  how  full  of  life 
the  little  brain  is,  or  how  eagerly  it  takes  in 
and  assimilates  whatever  is  within  reach  of 
its  intelligence.  It  seeks  constantly  to  add 
to  its  enjoyment,  and  the  best  security  against 
evil  habits  is  to  make  its  life  happy.  This  is 
not  accomplished  by  a  weak  compliance  with 
every  wish  of  the  child,  though  it  is  not  wise 
to  deny  a  child  any  prospective  pleasure  that 
is  practicable  and  innocent ;  but  when  for 
any  reason  this  must  be  done,  let  it  be  firmly, 
kindly  and  tenderly  adhered  to.  To  suffer 
one's  self  to  be  coaxed  into  a  consent,  usually 
ends  in  a  slavish  submission  to  the  caprices  of 
our  children,  and  fosters  in  them  the  spirit  of 
domination  and  self-will. 

It  does  indeed  require  more  than  human 
wisdom  to  so  regulate  the  habits  of  a  child,  and 
so  guide  its  impulses,  that  the  tender  soul- 
plant,  swayed  by  every  breath  of  home  in- 
fluence, may  not  be  rudely  crushed  or  want- 
only bruised,  but  gently  bent  and  trained 
into  right  form  and  beauty. 

The  restraints  of  wholesome  discipline  must 
be  felt  and  acknowledged  at  every  point  of 
divergence.  The  tendency  to  excess  in  any- 
thing must  be  checked,  and  order  and  neat- 
ness insisted  upon. 

The  necessity  of  becoming  useful  may  be 
taught  with  the  first  lessons  in  the  nursery. 
Little  duties  performed  for  others  make  the 
child  feel  that  it  is  of  some  value,  and  open 
a  channel  for  the  outflow  of  activity  that  is 
of  lasting  benefit.  Much  of  the  petulance 
and  ill  temper  exhibited  by  children  might 
be  avoided  by  simply  giviug  them  employ- 
ment. The  little  fellow  that  insists  upon 
dressing  himself  ought  not  to  hi  hindered 
from  performing  such  service,  for  it  educates 
him  to  be  self-reliant.  In  the  act,  he  is  un- 
consciously gaining  a  mastery  that  will  do 
him  good  service  in  after  life. 

Children  cannot  be  too  early  taught  re3pect 
and  courtesy  towards  all  with  whom  they 
have  intercourse.  We  have  seen  children 
who  were  models  in  deportment  to  the  visitors 
of  the  family,  exhibit  wanton  disregard  for 
the  feelings  of  those  employed  to  do  the  labor 
of  the  household.  There  is  a  want  of  atten- 
tion to  this  matter  that  adds  materially  to  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  securing  good  ser- 
vants, for  no  man  or  woman  who  possesses 
any  degree  of  self-respect  will  long  remain  in 
the  service  of  a  family  where  the  children 
are  permitted  to  be  discourteous  in  behavior 
or  offensive  in  language. 

"  Go  d  or  bad  habits  formed  in  youth  com- 
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monly  go  with  us  through  life,"  is  an  old 
adage  of  our  "  First  Reader,"  which  we  can- 
not ignore  or  neglect  in  the  training  of  our 
children,  as  well  as  in  watchfulness  over  our- 
selves ;  for  in  this  matter,  as  in  every  other 
that  concerns  our  welfare  here  and  our  hopes 
for  hereafter,  we  have  need  to  remember 
the  inj unction  of  the  Blessed  Jesus :  "  What 
I  say  unto  one,  I  say  unto  all,  Watch." 

L.  J.  R. 

Philadelphia,  Tenth  mo.,  1875. 

FQr  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

USURY. 
BY  EDWARD  RUSHMORE. 
No.  1. 

Three  or  four  years  ago,  in  reading  Rus- 
kin's  "  Munera  Pulveris,"  I  met  with  the  fol- 
lowing statement :  "  I  have  worked  out  the 
question  of  interest  of  money,  which  always, 
until  lately,  had  embarrassed  and  defeated 
me  ;  and  I  find  that  the  payment  of  interest, 
of  any  amount  whatever,  is  real  '  usury/  and 
entirely  unjustifiable.  I  was  shown  this 
chiefly  by  the  pamphlets  issued  by  Mr.  W. 
C.  Sillar."  ....  I  naturally  felt  interested 
to  see  the  pamphlets  of  W.  C.  Sillar,  and 
made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  obtain  them 
through  an  importing  house. 

In  the  course  of  my  reading  within  the 
present  year,  I  learnt  d  the  name  of  certain 
parties  in  London  who,  I  supposed,  could 
tell  me  how  to  obtain  the  pamphlets.  I  ad- 
dressed them  accordingly,  and  soon  received 
most  of  the  pamphlets  and  some  more  recent 
papers  on  the  same  subject.  They  have  con- 
vinced me  of  the  wrongfulness  of  the  entire 
system  of  interest- taking,  and  a  desire  to  pro- 
ceed in  relation  to  it  according  to  the  gracious 
light  which  comes  from  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  has  made  it  appear  to  be  my  duty  to 
relinquish  the  taking  of  interest,  which  I 
have  accordingly  done,  with  much  joy  in  the 
Lord. 

Mazzini,  a  year  or  two  before  his  death, 
said  of  Ruskin,  that  he  had  "  the  most  an- 
alytic mind  in  Europe." 

I  have  shown  above  that  Ruskin  attributes 
his  own  convincement  mainly  to  the  treatises 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  which,  with 
some  of  his  own  writings,  appear  to  me  so 
lucid  that  it  seems  as  if  I  cannot  better  press 
the  subject  upon  the  consideration  of  my 
Christian  brethren,  than  by  selecting  their 
most  forcible  passages.  This,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  editors,  I  will  endeavor  to  do. 
The  work  cannot  be  well  done  in  less  than  a 
series  of  papers.  Let  us  remember  that  the 
calling  of  the  disciples  of  Christ  is  to  be  "  the 
light  of  the  world." 

W.  C.  Sillar's  first  pamphlet  shows : 


"  First — What  usury  does.  It  withdrav 
men  with  capital  from  trade ;  for  a  systec 
which  promises  profit  without  risk,  is  natura 
ly  preferred.  In  proportion  as  trade  is  d« 
prived  of  capital  of  its  own,  so  does  it  lot 
credit,  and  in  consequence  it  is  forced  1 
borrow  on  conditions  more  and  more  unfavo 
able;  the  interest  paid  bung  a  very  sevei 
tax  upon  it.  Gross  profits  upon  trade  ar 
or  should  be,  devoted  to  three  purposes- 
clerk's  salaries,  &c,  reserve  and  subsistenc 
Usury  beats  down  the  first,  exhausts  tt 
second  and  curtails  the  third. 

"  The  trader  loses  his  independence,  an 
being  at  a  disadvantage,  is  not  in  position  i 
treat  fairly  in  his  buying  and  selling  ma 
kets. 

"  One  injudicious  trader  disarranges  tt 
whole  system,  producing  loss  and  chaos  whe 
pleasure  and  profit  ought  to  exist.  This  wou 
seldom  occur  were  his  capital  not  borrowe* 

"  When  trade  becomes  unprofitable  the 
arises  the  argument.  'A  man  must  live/- 
one  quite  strong  enough  to  conquer  scrupl 
against  usury,  and  to  induce  the  capitalist 
forsake  the  unremunerative  trade  and  jo: 
the  ranks  of  the  more  profitable  usury. 

"  Trade,  then,  being  conducted  by  men 
insufficient  means,  is  more  heavily  taxed  (1 
interest)  than  ever,  has  more  evil  competiti< 
and  more  loss,  till  the  keen  competitors  allc 
shady  transactions  and  downright  dishondl 
ones  to  become  the  trade  custom,  and  agairi 
these,  few  honest  men  can  stand,  but  are  coj 
pelled  to  choose  one  of  three  alternatives- 
to  adopt  the  dishonest  practice ;  to  stay 
trade  and  be  ruined,  or  to  retire.    When  th 
have  selected  the  last-named,  trade  runs  rict 
and  ends  in  the  utter  collapse  in  which 
now  find  it.    The  moral  standard  is  lowerei 
fraud  and  dishonesty  introduced  ;  insuflicie 
wages  prevent  young  men  marrying ;  womi 
are  compelled  to  work,  still  further  comp 
ing  with  the  under-paid  men  ;  prostituti< 
flourishes  ;  the  increase  of  the  population 
looked  upon  as  a  curse ;  pauperism  and  crii 
increase,  with  the  consequent  expenses  of  j 
pression  ;   general  demoralization  and  t 
overturn  of  society  

"  To  quote  from  Lord  Bacon  :  *  Usu 
bringeth  the  treasure  of  a  realm  or  state  im 
few  hands,  for  the  usurer  being  at  certaint: 
and  others  at  uncertainties,  at  the  end  of  t 
game  most  of  the  money  will  be  in  the  bo: 
and  ever  a  State  flourisheth  where  wealth 
more  equally  spread/ 

"  Capital  and  labor  do  not  treat  on  equ 
terms,  and  to  demand  interest  is  to  take  i 
unfair  advantage  of  the  position. 

"That  man  is  a  slave  who  mortgages  \ 
future  labor. 

"  The  usurer,  for  a  fixed  sum,  sells  1 
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chance  of  profit  ;  he  therefore  deals  in 
chances,  and  so  far  is  a  gambler. 

"  He  wishes  the  jackal  to  hunt  for  him, 
find  the  game,  lay  it  at  his  feet  for  his  lion- 
ship  to  eat  as  much  as  he  thinks  fair  (save 
the  mark),  and  pay  him  besides  for  being  al- 
lowed to  do  it.  Or,  if •  his  conscience  is  too 
tender  to  squeeze  his  victim,  he  kindly  shel- 
ters himself  under  the  plea  that  the  squeeze 
is  such  a  little  one  that  the  squeezee  does  not 
object ;  in  fact,  he  rather  likes  it.  He  ad- 
mits that  there  are  men  who  squeeze  hard — 
they  are  usurers,  real  usurers.  Very  plausi- 
ble all  this ;  but  strip  it  and  examine  the 
naked  fact. 

"  He  induces  the  borrower  to  dispose  of 
and  promise  to  give  what  is  not  his  ;  for  the 
profits  do  not  exist  excepting  in  prospect,  and 
onsequently  belong  to  God. 
"A  bargain  of  minimum  profit  and  mini- 
Imum  risk  is  a  fair  one.    The  usurer,  or  in- 
iterest-taker,  if  the  term  be  preferred,  wishes 
minimum  profit  and  no  risk.    The  bargain 
k  unfair,  and  therefore  immoral,  whether  it 
t>e  made  with  a  fool,  a  knave,  or  a  wise  man 
mder  pressure." 

The  next  paper  will  show  what  usury  is, 
nd  present  some  of  the  teachings  of  the 
bphurch  of  England,  and  possibly  of  the 
Jcriptures  on  the  subject. 


HORACE  BINNEY. 

it  Age  is  always  venerable,  but  when  in  a 
i-ian  of  great  ability,  deep  learning,  profound 

isdom  and  exalted  character,  it  touches  the 
threshold  of  a  second  century  without  palsy- 
ioig  the  hand,  dimming  the  eye,  or  clouding 
\ie  intellect,  it  inspires  something  more  than 
eieneration.  Death  seemed  but  recently  to 
ieiave  spared  Horace  Binney  as  an  example  to 
io(is  younger  countrymen  at  a  time  when  they 
p(  ad  most  need  of  the  lessons  which  his  life 
tiould  teach.  From  the  rare  promise  of  his 
b  )uth  he  passed  through  the  fulfillment  of 
in  is  remarkable  manhood  into  his  extraordi- 
nary old  age,  with  a  firm  and  almost  majestic 
tl  ead.     In  all  the  relations  of  life  he  was  a 

odel — as  a  lawyer,  as  a  citizen,  as  a  man  ; 
H  the  family,  in  society,  in  the  forum,  in  the 
iD 

Dti 


ate.    He  was,  perhaps,  the  best  type  of 
wyer  which  this  country  has  produced  ;  one 
f.t|rmed  on  the  old  English  plan— learned, 
illful,  eloquent,  high-toned,— and  his  like, 
a  professional  man,  (owing  to  the  varied 
fluences  which  make  up  the  American  of 
day,)  we  are  not  apt  to  look  upon  again, 
i  )rn  during  the  Revolution,  he  had  witnessed 
ewhole  course  of  his  country's  history  as 
tj  independent  power.    He  had  seen  it  grow 
!  >m  a  little  confederacy  struggling  for  exist- 
ice  into  vigorous  manhood,  through  inter- 


nal as  well  as  external  trials.  And  he  never 
lost  for  a  moment  his  interest  in  the  events  of 
to  day.  Unlike  so  many  aged  men,  the  Past 
never  obscured  the  Present  to  his  eyes,  and  he 
bore  so  lightly  the  unwonted  burden  of  his 
ninety-five  years,  that  no  one  who  looked  into 
his  face  and  listened  to  him  as  he  spoke 
could  believe  it  possible  that  he  was  so  old. 

The  present  generation  hardly  knew  him 
personally,  for  he  withdrew  from  active  life 
more  than  thirty  years  ago  ;  but  his  influence 
seemed  to  increase  with  the  years  that  touched 
him  so  gently,  and  few  men  in  full  vigor  and 
activity  have  wielded  in  this  community  the 
power  which  Mr.  Binney  exercised  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  life.  Yet,  after  all,  his  native 
city,  characteristically  enough,  did  not  wholly 
appreciate  him.  In  her  own  peculiar  fashion 
she  was  proud  of  him,  and  yet  it  was  a  selfish 
pride.  Had  Horace  Binney  lived  in  Boston, 
and  been  half  the  man  he  was,  the  best  part 
of  his  life  would  no  doubt  have  been  spent  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  and  Philadelphia 
would  have  been  among  the  first  to  honor 
him.  But  as  he  was  one  of  her  own  children, 
she  suffered  him,  with  the  exception  of  one 
term  in  Congress,  to  remain  all  his  life  a 
private  citizen.  The  future  critic  of  our 
institutions,  glancing  through  the  list  of  ob- 
scure and  sometimes  ignoble  names,  which 
Pennsylvania  has  sought  to  honor,  will  wonder 
why  men  like  Sergeant  and  Meredith  and 
Binney  were  never  made  Governors,  or  Chief 
Justices,  or  Senators  of  the  United  States, 
and  will  see  in  that  fact,  perhaps,  one  expla- 
nation of  the  smallness  of  her  influence  on 
the  country,  in  comparison  with  that  of  South 
Carolina,  or  Virginia,  or  New  England. 
"  By  thtir  fruits  ye  shall  know  them;"  by 
the  worth  and  character  of  their  men  are 
cities  and  commonwealths  rightly  to  be 
j  udged.  More  than  one  Bostonian  has  become 
famous  because  of  his  surroundings  ;  Horace 
Binney  was  great  in  spite  of  his.  But  now 
that  he  is  dead,  Philadelphia,  perhaps,  will 
appreciate  what  manner  of  man  he  was,  and 
realize,  when  too  late,  that  she  will  probably 
never  again  possess  or  lose  so  great  a  citizen. 
— Penn  Monthly. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

BIRMINGHAM  MONTHLY  MEETIXO. 

At  Birmingham  Monthly  Meeting,  held  at 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  on  the  25th  ult.,  during 
the  first  meeting  the  vocal  exercise  was  a 
concern  for  the  continuance  in  life  and  spirit 
of  our  business  meetings.  It  was  shown  how 
in  wisdom  they  were  instituted,  and  how  con- 
tinuously we  have  need  of  them,  that  we  may 
keep  a  watch  over  the  flock,  looking  after 
them  for  good,  that  this  can  best  be  done  by 
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association,  and  that  all  such  need  rules  and 
regulations.    The  speaker  said  in  substance : 

"  The  excellency  of  our  Discipline  is  un- 
questioned, and  if  lived  up  to  by  all  would 
proclaim  us  a  people  of  greater  worth  than 
we  now  are.  In  the  changes  thought  need- 
ful by  some,  if  the  same  spirit,  that  of  wait- 
ing for  the  true  light,  is  manifested,  these 
might  come  with  good  results.  Those  who 
feel  the  weight  of  the  organization  need  the 
presence  and  help  of  all  of  our  members,  that 
the  vigorous  spirits  of  our  business  men  and 
the  women  might  infuse  life  into  the  action  of 
meetings,  which  too  frequently  are  composed 
of  the  older  and  middle  aged  members.  These, 
in  turn,  will  be  benefitted  by  a  feeling  of  hav- 
ing aided  in  the  good  cause  of  looking  after 
the  welfare  of  the  body.  The  gift  of  over- 
seer is  not  always,  or  alone,  with  those  who 
are  appointed  to  that  station,  but  with  very 
many  others  ;  and  if  these  would  only  be 
watchful  and  give  the  kindly  word  of  coun- 
sel, offences  might  not  be  known  amongst  us. 
If  each  one  was  faithful  we  need  not  mourn 
over  a  decrease  of  numbers,  but  there  would 
be  an  arousing  to  a  faith  that  is  in  advance  of 
others.  This  being  so,  we  need  not  be  dis- 
couraged if  after  labor  we  see  not  immedi- 
ate fruit.  Solomon's  truth,  *  Train  up  a 
child,'  &c,  remains  a  truth  still.  In  the  in- 
termediate time  between  childhood  and  ma- 
ture age,  the  wisdom  of  the  teaching  may  not 
be  seen,  but  the  time  will  surely  come  when 
it  will  be  valued." 

The  testimony  came  with  force,  and  the 
regret  was  that  there  were  not  more  to  hear 
it.  In  the  business  meeting,  the  changing  of 
the  time  for  assembling  was  discussed,  and 
it  was  agreed  during  the  winter  season  to 
gather  at  lOi  o'clock  on  First  and  Fourth- 
days,  and  on  First-day  evenings  at  7i ;  change 
to  take  place  the  first  First-day  in  Tenth  month, 
and  that  the  arrangement  be  a  permanent  one. 

At  Goshen  Monthly  Meeting,  held  on  the 
22d  ult.,  there  was  no  business  to  claim  the 
attention  of  either  'he  men's  or  women's  meet- 
ing.   A  very  unusual  occurrence. 

L.  H.  H. 


FEAJS'KFOBD,  pa. 

On  First-day  afternoon,  the  3d  inst.,  the 
Circular  Meeting  of  Frankford  was  held. 
There  are  only  a  few  members  now  belong- 
ing lo  this  meeting,  but  on  Circular  Meeting 
occasions  there  is  a  general  rallying  to  the 
old  meeting  house  by  all  who  still  have  a 
warm  place  in  their  hearts  for  the  testimonies 
held  by  those  ancient  worthies  who  once  oc- 
cupied its  seats. 

There  was  the  usual  attendance  of  those 
uot  connected  with  Friends,  who  do  not  for- 
get the  days  on  which  these  meetings  occur. 


A  number,  also,  were  present  from  the  cit 
making  altogether  quite  a  large  gathering. 

As  there  is  no  minister  belonging  to  tl 
meeting,  the  sound  of  vocal  testimony  in  th< 
midst  is  heard  with  gladness.  On  this  oc( 
sion  a  fervent  prayer,  followed  by  earn< 
words  of  instruction  and  encouragement,  fill 
up  the  time  of  sitting  together,  and  tbe  ol 
portunity  closed  under  a  feeling  of  Chi  ' 
tian  love  that  made  it  pleasant  to  be  the.li 

R. 
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Indiana  Yearly  Meeting. — W e  are  c 
appointed  in  not  having  any  account  of  | 
proceedings  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  k 
lay  before  our  readers  at  this  time.  W\. 
some  one  of  those  present  send  us  a  few  ncl 
in  time  for  our  next  number  ? 

Generosity  in  Children. — This  feeli 
is  rarely  rightly  cultivated  in  young  childil 
It  is  sometimes  largely  developed  in  indiil 
ual  organizations,  and  the  parent  allowit 
large  indulgence,  but  the  means  come  im 
the  parent's  purse,  and  the  giving  by  the  ell 
involves  none  of  that  personal  sacrifice  u  | 
which  true  generosity  rests. 

There  is  danger,  too,  that  a  feeling  of  1 
sity  be  engendered  in  the  child  by  its  beft 
allowed  to  think  it  has  been  giving  wheiK 
fact  it  has  only  been  an  almoner  of  anothjh 
means. 

It  is  well  for  a  child  to  be  early  accustoJe 
to  the  ownership  of  money,  and  to  be  taiii 
its  value  through  its  use  ;  and,  also,  to  hm 
an  opportunity  to  give  from  its  store  "hm 
to  the  hungry."  Even  very  little  chilcfe 
might,  by  some  family  arrangement,  <P 
something  they  could  call  their  own,  ancifl 
giving  from  this  store,  they  would  ift 
double  pleasure. 

Many  years  ago,  we  were  impressed  p]lj 
antly  on  hearing  of  a  parent  who,  near  K 
close  of  his  earthly  life,  requested  that  is 
two  children  might  have  a  liberal  suppllM 
pocket-money,  that  they  might  taste  H 
pleasure  of  "  aiding  the  needy."  This  M 
a  legacy  of  love  to  them,  and  from  the  lo  H 
ness  of  character  subsequently  developed  ■ 
can  believe  that  a  blessing  rested  upon  he 
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I  father's  request;,  and  it  is  mentioned,  in  con- 
nection with  our  concern,  in  the  belief  that 

1  facts  are  sometimes  the  most  successful  teachers. 
Perhaps  no  feeling  is  more  easily  brought 
into  action  in  a  little  child  than  that  of  be- 

f  nevolence,  hence  the  importance  of  its  exer- 

'I  cise  being  rightly  directed  and  care  taken 
that  the  seed  of  vanity  be  not  mixed  with  it, 
and  thus  the  beauty  of  the  growth  spoiled. 

:  Its  right  culture  will  be  greatly  helped  by  a 
simultaneous  nurture  of  a  devotional  feeling, 

-  which,  under  usually  favorable  circumstances, 
is  also  very  active  in  early  life. 

j  At  our  present  writing,  we  are  impressed 
with  the  language,  as  it  stands  recorded,  as 
bringing  into  close  connection  the  two  feel- 

y  ings  of  devotion  and  benevolence :    "  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
If,  in  the  training  of  a  child,  we  work  in 

j«  harmony  with  this  commandment,  we  will  first 
nurture  the  devotional  feeling  as  the  root 

^  from  which  true  benevolence  springs.;  then 
we  may  reasonably  expect  a  healthful  growth, 

r  which  will  prove  a  blessing  to  the  giver  as 

^  well  as  the  receiver. 

]{ 

Microscopy. — The  Biological  and  Micro- 
'  scopical  Section  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
ei  Sciences  held  its  semi-annual  exhibition  at 
jn  the  hall  of  the  Academy,  N.  W.  corner  of 
h  Broad  and  Sansom  streets,  on  Second  day 

evening,  the  4th  inst. 
3D  Dr.  John  L.  Leconte,  in  a  short  address  of 
u  welcome,  expressed  the  hope  that  the  next 
\  reception  of  the  Section  might  be  held  in  the 
l,r  new  building,  now  in  process  of  erection  at 
Id  the  S.  W.  corner  of  Nineteenth  and  Race 
t  streets,  where  a  much  larger  and  more  con- 
](]  venient  hall  for  such  purposes  will  be  pro- 
h  vided. 

The  gathering  was  large,  more  than  half 
p]  being  women.  We  were  glad  to  see  so  many 
r  Friends  among  the  company.  The  Academy 
jl  of  Natural  Sciences  is  one  of  the  few  places 
pi  in  this  city  open  to  the  public,  where  mem- 
3  bers  of  our  religious  Society  may  spend  their 
[3  leisure  hours  to  profit  and  instruction,  in  the 
j01  truest  and  best  sense,  and  it  offers  a  channel 
e(j!for  the  contributions  of  men  and  women  of 
jD!  large  incomes  among  us,  that  few  other  insti- 


tutions outside  the  limits  of  charitable  objects 
can  lay  claim  to.  The  Biological  and  Micro- 
scopical Section  is  composed  of  members  of 
the  Academy  interested  in  microscopy  ;  their 
meetings  are  held  at  the  Academy. 

The  object  of  these  receptions  is  to  give 
others,  interested  in  scientific  researches,  an 
opportunity  to  see  for  themselves  through  in- 
struments of  high  magnifying  power  and  of 
the  finest  construction,  the  wonderful  revela- 
tions of  beauty  that,  to  the  unaided  eye,  are 
invisible,  but  which,  when  viewed  and  studied 
with  the  help  of  the  microscope,  are  found  as 
perfect,  and  fulfilling  the  laws  of  being  with 
the  same  exactness  that  is  observed  in  things 
visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

At  one  microscope,  the  object  of  interest 
was  the  spectrum  of  blood;  at  another  stand, 
a  salamander,  of  infinitesimal  proportions, 
caged  in  glass  with  a  connecting  tube  to  fur- 
nish a  continuous  supply  of  fresh  water, 
frisked  and  gamboled,  unmindful  of  the  throng 
that,  by  turns,  peered  at  him  with  wondering 
eyes,  watching  the  current  of  blood  coursing 
its  rapid  way  through  the  heart  and  lung, 
vein  and  artery. 

Another  instrument  displayed  the  fat  tis- 
sues of  an  animal  injected  ;  a  current  of  blood 
completely  encircles  each  and  every  fat  cell 
in  the  body.  Nerves,  arteries  and  veins  were 
seen  in  natural  situation. 

Ferns  in  fruit,  every  cell  transparent,  crys- 
tals nearly  filling  some  plant  tissues,  sparkling 
like  jewels,  were  clearly  demonstrated.  A 
photograph  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, not  so  large  as  a  pin's  head,  containing 
7,650  letters,  heads  of  all  the  presidents,  and 
coats  of  arms  of  all  the  States,  was  magnified 
enough  to  render  every  letter  legible. 

At  another,  the  tiny  scales  from  the  wings 
of  South  American  butterflies  had  been  ar- 
ranged into  leaves  and  flowers,  presenting  to 
the  observer  a  fairy  bouquet  in  various  colors. 

One  exhibitor  showed  the  eggs  of  a  moth- 
fly,  magnified  to  the  size  of  a  wren's  egg,  and 
looking  very  like  the  little  turban  sea-shells 
so  common  in  collections. 

Some  specimens  were  exhibited  by  polarized 
light  passing  through  a  revolving  prism  of 
Iceland  spar,  which,  at  every  turn,  gave  a  dif- 
ferent arrangement  of  colors. 
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It  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  note  all  the 
objects  of  interest  and  beauty  which  pre- 
sented such  a  rare  treat  to  the  assembled 
company.  The  revelations  of  the  microscope 
have  always  excited  feelings  of  wonder  and 
admiration,  but  the  improvements  that  have 
been  made  in  their  construction  and  adjust- 
ment within  the  last  few  years,  enable  the 
biologist  to  fathom  depths  of  nothingness  that 
were  never  dreamed  of  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  discovery. 

The  late  refusal  of  a  permit  to  bury  the 
remains  of  Henry  Jones  (a  man  of  color)  in 
Mt.  Moriah  Cemetery,  where  it  is  stated  he 
owned  an  improved  lot,  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  comment  in  our  community.  The 
right  of  the  directors  to  prevent  the  inter- 
ment will  be  tested  in  our  courts,  when  all 
the  facts  of  the  case  will  be  given  to  the  pub- 
lic. We  shall  await  with  much  interest  its 
further  development. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
No.  69. 
(Continued  from  page  524.) 

MORE  TUSCAN  DATS. 

One  of  the  many  evidences  of  the  taste  and 
learning  of  the  Medici  family  now  to  be  seen 
in  Florence  is  the  great  collection  of  manu- 
scripts in  the  Mediceo-Laurentian  library.  It 
is  connected  with  the  cloisters  of  the  Church 
of  San  Lorenzo,  and  is  contained  in  a  long 
and  lofty  gallery,  which  is  lighted  by  delicate 
and  beautiful  stained  glass  windows,  each  of 
which  is  decorated  with  the  armorial  shield 
of  the  Medicean  Pope  Clement  VII.  The 
hall  is  furnished  with  two  rows  of  benches, 
with  an  aisle  between,  as  if  for  a  place  of 
meeting ;  and  in  front  of  each  seat  is  placed 
one  of  the  valuable  manuscript  books,  on  an 
inclined  support,  making  a  leisurely  study  of 
them  a  rather  convenient,  if  not  a  luxurious 
thing.  Each  volume  is  chained  fast  to  its 
resting-place,  lest  ii  should  be  purloined  by 
some  ravenous  book-collector,  and  some  of  the 
more  precious  are  enclosed  in  wooden  boxes 
with  sliding  covers. 

The  librarian  can  speak  French,  and  receives 
us  very  politely,  and  proceeds  to  show  us  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  volumes.  A  noble  old 
manuscript  in  dark,  heavy  covers,  is  the  Pan- 
dects of  Justinian,  the  discovery  of  which 
led  to  the  study  of  the  Roman  law  in  mod- 


ern times,  and  to  its  adoption  in  the  jurispr  ' 
dence  of  many  nations. 

In  1411  it  was  removed  from  Pisa,  whe 
it  had  remained  near  three  hundred  years, 
Florence.  Here  it  was  heli  in  high  vener 
tion.  Tapers  were  lighted  before  it,  monl 
and  magistrates  bared  their  heads  as  befo 
holy  relics,  and  the  book  was  opened  under 
silken  pall.  We  can  see  that  the  work 
written  in  bold  and  beautiful  style,  and  co 
sists  of  two  quarto  volumes.  The  leaves  a 
of  thin  parchment,  and  "  the  Latin  chara 
ters,"  according  to  Gibbon,  "  betray  the  har 
of  a  Greek  scribe." 

After  this  the  attention  is  called  to  the  ea 
liest  manuscript  of  Virgil,  containing  almo  i 
the  whole  works  of  that  poet ;  two  fragmen  j 
of  the  works  of  Tacitus,  of  very  early  dat 
perhaps  394  A.  D. ;  and  the  Divina  Corned  s 
of  Dante,  completed  in  1384,  twenty-t^  i 
years  after  the  deaih  of  the  author. 

We  are  allowed  to  examine  these  at  lei 
ure.  and  to  admire  the  great  elegance  of  tl: 
writing,  as  well  as  the  delicate  style  in  whid 
they  are  illuminated.  No  wonder  the  bool  | 
of  these  early  days  were  so  highly  value! 
for  the  work  on  one  of  the  volumes  would  1 
enough  for  a  lifetime.  Indeed,  many  lives  » 
respectable  length  do  not  accomplish  so  muc 
labor  as  has  been  expended  on  some  of  the 
elegant  old  books.  The  Syriac  manuscrip 
are  of  great  value,  and  some  of  them  conta 
illuminations  which  are  fine  specimens 
Byzantine  art ;  and  the  librarian  patient 
displays  the  treasured  volumes  to  us  till  tl 
time  allotted  to  the  visit  has  expired ;  ar 
then,  though  he  is  evidently  a  scholar  and 
gentleman,  gratefully  accepts  the  triflng  gr 
tuity  it  is  customary  to  offer.  The  libra* 
now  contains  more  than  9000  manuscripts. 

After  long  mornings  spent  in  sight  seeir 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  the  many  deligfc 
ful  rides  to  the  environing  hills  were  an  ine: 
haustible  source  of  enjoyment  and  refresl- 
ment  in  the  cool  of  the  declining  day. 
think  no  city  is  better  supplied  with  pleasu ; 
grounds,  and  these  places  of  delight  are  \ 
easily  accessible  to  the  people,  that  all  ma 
enjoy  them.  Instead  of  fences  of  iron  ar 
walls  of  stone,  we  find  hedges  of  bloomir  I 
roses,  of  such  affluence  that  every  one  mg 
have  a  bouquet  who  chooses.  The  "  City  < 
Flowers "  deserves  her  title,  for  never  w: 
there  such  a  wealth  of  floral  fragrance  ar 
beauty  as  crowns  these  May  days  in  Flo 
ence.  If  the  carriage  pauses  a  moment  i 
a  beautiful  place  while  we  enjoy  the  view, 
smiling-faced  woman  will  graciously  presei 
us  with  a  bouquet  of  fresh  rose  buds,  intima 
ing  that  it  is  a  free  gift,  though  it  would  on 
be  utter  poverty  or  extreme  hard-hearted ne 
which  would  refuse  the  few  centesimi  f 
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n|  which  she  hopes.    There  is  much  le«s  direct 
beggary  here  in  Florence  than  in  most  other 
!H  cities  of  Italy,  though  the  proportion  of  poor 
ti  among  the  people  must  be  large.    It  is  but 
f  half  an  hour's  drive  to  the  church  of  San 
ki  Miniato,  on  the  hill-top  yonder  to  the  east, 
ii |  and  so  we  ascend  the  cypress-shaded  road, 
■  pass  two  monasteries,  and  soon  reach  the 
closed  entrance  to  the  old  sanctuary  of  San 
«i  Miniato.    The  door  opens  at  our  knock,  and 
"i  we  are  at  liberty  to  visit  the  fine  old  church, 
i<  founded  by  Bishop  Hildebrand,  of  Florence, 
Qi  in  1013,  and  inspect  its  frescoes,  its  miracu- 
lous crucifix,  its  fine  old  paintings,  its  beau- 

i  tiful  marble  work,  its  mosaics  and  its  inlaid 
mi  work  in  wood.  But  far  more  interesting  and 
it  satisfactory  to  me  is  the  lovely  view  from  the 
tj  lofty  terrace  in  front  of  the  church,  whence 
li  we  look  down  on  the  fair  city  of  mediaeval 
*  palaces,  towers  and  domes,  bathed  in  the  soft 

purple  light  of  the  fading  day.  We  are  re- 
iiiminded  that  this  is  the  eminence  fortified  by 
h  Michael  Angelo,  as  engineer  of  the  Republic 
c  when  the  city  made  its  last  desperate  stand 
ik  against  the  grasp  of  the  Medicean  tyrants. 
?(But  the  freedom  of  Florence  fell,  and  with  it 
b fell  the  prosperity  and  the  greatness  of  the 
( Tuscans.  According  to  Sydney,  less  than  one 
c  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  the  tyrannic  rule 
esiof  the  Medici  destroyed  nine  parts  out  of  ten 
ptof  the  people  of  Tuscany,  and  Florence  suf- 

ii  fered  more  than  any  other  town  of  the  prov- 
ince. "  The  best  families,"  says  be,  "  sent  to 
tl  seek  habitations  in  Venice,  Genoa,  Rome, 
hNaples  and  Lucca.  This  was  not  the  effect  of 
nwar  or  pestilence :  they  enjoyed  a  perfect 
1  peace,  and  suffered  no  other  plague  than  the 
n^overnment  they  were  under.  The  church- 
ward of  San  Miniato  is  the  general  cemetery 

,  )f  modern  Florence,  and  the  grand  old  basil- 
inica  is  destined  to  become  the  center  of  a  great 
;h  orolgotha. 

e:|  Another  delightful  evening  drive  from  Flor- 
ence is  out  the  Porto  San  Gallo,  past  the  sup- 
pressed convent  and  church  of  San  Dominico, 
aiDy  lovely  villas  and  gardens,  to  the  ancient 
sFiesole,  an  Etruscan  city,  considered  the  pa- 
rent of  Florence.  Our  visit  was  rather  late 
io  n  the  evening,  but  we  could  note  the  huge, 
id  rregular  stones  of  which  the  city  wall  is  com- 
posed. The  site  of  the  fortress  or  acropolis 
f>f  the  Etruscan  city  is  on  the  hill  top,  1000 
yaeet  above  Florence,  and  is  now  covered  by  a 
id  Franciscan  monastery.  We  seek  admission 
lo  o  the  old  cathedral,  and  the  custodian  kindly 
i  ights  a  taper  to  show  us  the  very  elegant  bas 
ft  eliefs  which  still  adorn  the  old  sanctuary, 
en  Ye  get  a  faint  idea,  too,  of  the  ancient  fres- 
[I  oes  which  illustrate  incidents  in  the  life  of 
ill  It.  Romulus,  and  the  friendly  custodian  does 
j  is  best  to  illuminate  a  most  beautiful  marble 
ft  roup  whieh  represents  the  Virgin  Mother 


with  her  Son  and  St.  John  in  front,  and  St. 
Remigius  and  St.  Lawrence  on  either  hand. 
A  bust  of  the  Christ  surmounts  the  whole. 
The  full  moon  was  shining  without,  and  we 
soon  forsook  the  venerable  shades  of  the  ca- 
thedral to  resume  our  carriage  and  ride  down 
the  poetic  and  historic  hill  side  to  the  fair 
city  which  nestles  in  the  vale.  I  can  give  no 
idea  of  the  charm  of  these  moonlight  nights- 
in  Italy,  where  the  nocturnal  arch  has  such  a 
deep  dark  blue  tint  that  its  reproduction  in  a 
picture  looks  like  an  absurd  exaggeration. 
All  decay  and  all  obtrusive  newness  are  ten- 
derly veiled,  all  grandeur  is  exalted,  and  the 
eye  rests  on  scenes  with  which  the  glare  of  the 
day  is  not  in  harmony. 

A  ride  of  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
Porta  Romano  brings  us  to  the  suppressed 
monastery  of  the  Certosa.  We  mount  a  steep 
hill,  pass  through  an  old  gateway  surmounted 
by  a  statue  of  St.  Lawrence,  through  which,, 
in  former  days,  no  woman  could  enter,  and 
out  of  which  no  monk  could  pass  without  the 
express  permission  of  the  archbishop.  But 
now,  under  the  new  order  of  things,  we  are 
quite  at  liberty  and  very  welcome  to  the  mag- 
nificent retreat  of  the  Carthusian  order  of 
monks.    A  few  venerable  men,  wearing  the 
white  woolen  dress  of  their  silent  order,  yet 
linger  in  their  lofty  house,  and  are  allowed  a 
moderate  support  from  the  revenues  of  the 
monastery,  which  the  state  has  taken  posses- 
sion of.    The  heights  of  la  Certosa  are  about 
the  same  distance  southwest  as  those  of  Fie- 
sole  are  northeast  of  Florence,  and  the  posi- 
tion is  not  less  imposing  and  beautiful.  The 
hill,  400  feet  high,  rises  at  the  junction  of  two 
mountain  torrents,  and  its  sides  are  clad  with 
the  olive  and  the  vine,  and  the  building 
crowns  the  summit  like  a  mediaeval  fortress. 
We  enter  the  grave,  dark,  old  Italian-Gothic 
church,  where  are  still  many  valuable  and 
interesting  works  of  art,  and  walk  round 
dreamily,  without  feeling  any  obligation  to 
stop  and  study  in  the  obscurity  the  fine  fan- 
cies of  the  painter  and  the  sculptor  of  old 
time.   Many  of  the  paintings  of  the  early  Flo- 
rentine school  have  been  removed  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  Fine  Arts,  but  enough  and  more  than 
enough  remains  to  bewilder  the  observer.  We 
lingered  longest  in  one  of  the  small  cloisters, 
which  is  glazed  with  stained  glass,  in  which 
is  elegantly  depicted  the  leading  events  in  the 
life  of  St.  Bruno,  and  drew  up  water  from  the 
deep  old  well  in  the  inner  court,  which  tasted 
remarkably  good.  A  vegetable  garden,  which 
looked  rather  sad  and  neglected,  was  doing 
its  best  t)  furnish  a  supply  of  radishes  and 
artichokes  for  the  table  of  the  poor  old  white 
robed  brethren  who  yet  linger  silently  in  their 
holy  house.    Doubtless,  they  dream  sadly  of 
the  days  when  every  cell  of  the  great  cloister 
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had  its  occupant ;  when  a  saintly  abbot  held 
almost  royal,  yet  fatherly  state,  and  when 
studious,  scholarly  men  paced  thoughtfully 
along  the  long  cloisters.  Perhaps  it  seems  to 
them  that  all  good  and  blessed  things  are 
passing  away  from  earth,  and  that  the  virtues 
of  Poverty,  Silence  and  Obedience  will  soon 
be  quite  forgotten. 

We  are  shown  the  apartments,  large,  plain 
and  rather  gloomy,  which  were  occupied  for 
several  months  by  Pius  VI,  when  banished 
from  Rome  by  the  French,  and  were  taken 
down  a  stairway  to  a  sort  of  a  laboratory, 
where  excellent  perfumes  are  distilled,  of 
which  it  is  hoped  we  will  buy  some  little  bot- 
tles. It  would  certainly  be  a  great  pleasure, 
in  its  way,  to  make  a  tour  of  Italy  with  as 
mighty  a  trunk  as  ever  landed  at.  the  port  of 
New  York,  and  a  long,  long  purse,  so  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  buy  and  store  away  me- 
morials of  every  place  visited ;  now,  I  only 
walk  gravely  away  from  temptation.  A  gra- 
tuity to  the  amiable  lay  brother  who  has  been 
our  escort,  and  away  we  go,  down  to  the  fair, 
poetic  city  which  rests  by  the  waters  of  the 
golden  Arno. 

It  was  a  matter  of  much  regret  to  me  that 
I  could  not  visit  the  famous  old  sanctuary  of 
Vallambrosa,  which  lies  on  the  wooded  hills, 
twenty  miles  east  of  Florence.  The  ancient 
monastery  has  been  suppressed  by  the  Ttalian 
government,  only  four  brothers  remaining  in 
the  conventual  buildings.  The  strangers' 
apartments  have  been  fitted  up  as  an  inn  for 
visitors,  and  as  a  sanitary  station  for  invalids  ; 
but  those  who  visit  the  classic  shades  of  which 
Milton  speaks  in  such  harmonious  numbers, 
bring  back  rather  doleful  accounts  of  hard 
fare,  and  of  poetic  imaginings  disappointed. 

But  I  must  make  glad  mention  of  a  day 
delightfully  spent  in  an  excursion  to  Pisa, 
which  lies  about  sixty  miles  east  of  Florence, 
on  the  Arno,  near  its  entrance  to  the  sea.  We 
pass  out  by  the  northern  border  of  the  Cas- 
oina,  the  fine  park  of  Florence,  and  then  on- 
ward down  the  lovely  fertile  valley,  between 
sheltering  hills,  through  rich  gardens  and 
vineyards,  by  ancient  towns  and  pleasant  vil- 
las, onward  and  yet  onward  for  two  hours  and 
a  half,  and  we  have  reached  Pisa.  It  is  a 
most  beaming,  bright  day,  this  fifteenth  of 
Fifth  month,  but  such  a  refreshing  breeze 
greets  us  as  we  descend  from  the  car,  that  we 
do  not  find  it  warm.  Now  here,  sure  enough, 
is  the  beautiful  old  city,  and  here  are  plenty 
of  carriages,  the  drivers  all  eager  for  the  plea- 
sure of  driving  us  to  the  northern  side  of  the 
town,  where  are  the  wondrous  buildings  so 
well  known  to  fame.  We  select  a  coach,  and 
away  we  go  up  a  quiet  street,  paved  with 
broad,  smooth  flagstones,  over  an  ancient 
bridge,  spanning  the  broad  and  tranquil  Arno, 


then  out  another  silent  and  shadowed  avenu 
and  soon  are  landed  in  the  presence  of  tl 
strange  anomaly  in  architecture,  the  delicate 
beautiful  Campanile,  which  seems  to  be  roc 
ing  in  a  stormy  sea ;  the  fairy-like  Cathedrc 
and  the  not  less  perfect  Baptistry.  Strange 
though  we  be,  we  decline  the  escort  of  t 
much-experienced  cicerone  who  has  conduct < 
so  many  thousand  groups  of  wondering  Amt 
icans,  and  walk  resolutely  forward,  guide-bot 
in  hand,  to  inspect  for  ourselves  the  fair  tei 
pies  bequeathed  to  the  nineteenth  century 
the  eleventh.    And,  really,  if  to  day  all  t; 
architects  in  the  world  were  to  choose  th< 
most  gifted  representative,  and  he  should  i 
given  unlimited  supplies  of  treasure,  I  dou 
if  he  could  rear  a  more  gloriously  beautif 
edifice  than  this  monument  of  the  taste  a) 
magnificence  of  the  Tuscan  people  800  yegi 
ago.    It  is  constructed  entirely  of  white  mi 
ble,  with  black  and  colored  ornamentatioi 
and  the  tasteful  and  perfect  workmanship 
indescribable.    An  imposing  ceremony,  a 
companied  with  majestic  strains  of  music,  w 
in  progress  as  we  entered,  but  none  said  f 
nay,  and  we  walked  forward  and  stood  befcH 
the  high  altar  with  the  gorgeously-attired  ( 
clesiastics.    We  find  it  stated  that  all  t 
twelve  altars  of  the  Pisan  Cathedral  were  c 
signed  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  very  gras 
they  are,  with  their  sculptures  and  paintinji 
but  I  am  specially  attracted  by  the  anciej 
bronze  chandelier  above  my  head,  which  ] 
vealed  the  principle  of  the  pendulum  to  G  | 
ileo  by  its  vibrations.  A  long,  long  rope  ail 
pends  it  from  the  roof,  and  any  disturbil 
cause  would  set  it  in  slow  and  solemn  moticl 
measuring,  not  seconds,  but  much  longer  pJ 
tions  of  time.  The  chandelier  has  three  tifi 
of  lamps,  counting  thirty-six  in  all,  and  tjl 
upper  two  rings  of  lights  are  upheld  from  1 1 
lower  by  a  band  of  four  sturdy  boys  of  bronal 
and  horribly  grotesque  faces  are  gaping  dl 
ward  from  the  higher  part.    It  is,  perhaJl 
four  feet  in  circumference  at  the  lower  pail 
and  six  feet  in  height.  To  be  sure,  the  Pisat 
Cathedral  has  the  best  right  to  it,  but  I  thii 
it  would  be  an  interesting  addition  to  the  Gil 
ileo  Tribune  at  Florence,  if  Pisa  should  I 
inclined  to  spare  it. 

Having  duly  admired  the  central  buildirl 
we  ascended  the  Leaning  Tower,  and  stoJI 
on  the  splendid  height,  whence  a  widely  <  j- 
tended  view  of  the  fertile  plain  and  the  dl 
taut  hills  is  obtained.  Sitting  down  on  tfl 
shady  side,  I  wished  for  a  full  hour  to  loill 
here,  aiad  would  respectfully  suggest  to  1 
future  pilgrims,  to  make  such  arrangemejl 
as  will  spare  them  the  dull  necessity  of  a  mil 
day  visit  to  a  restaurant.  A  wonderful)! 
well  adapted  place  was  this  for  Galileo's  el 
periment  in  regard  to  falling  bodies ;  anc 
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d  can  imagine  him  leaning  over  this  firm  bal- 
e]  usirade  and  dropping  the  two  unequal  balls 
A  at  the  same  instant,  with  the  entire  faith, 
a  founded  on  experimental  knowledge,  that 
J  they  will  accomplish  the  descent  (179  feet) 
jj  in  just  the  same  time.  Strange  it  seems  that, 
J  when  the  law  was  plainly  demonstrated  by 
uj  simple  experiment,  the  doctors  of  that  age 
J  should  have  thought  it  a  fit  subject  for  doubt 
JD  and  for  argument.  To  the  west,  not  far  away, 
|  rolls  the  blue  sea,  and  a  breeze  from  it  is 
tj|  wafted  to  us  as  we  inspect  the  seven  great 
ie  bells  which  hang  here.  The  largest  weighs 
j  seven  tons,  it  is  said,  and  one  of  our  company 
jj  is  tempted  to  raise  the  mighty  hammer  just  a 
fj  little,  and  let  it  fall  against  the  sonorous  rim. 
J  A  deep,  solemn  tone,  like  a  mighty  admoni- 
J  tion,  resounds  from  the  leaning  tower,  and  I 
a  almost  expect  to  see  the  head  of  the  outraged 
,n  custodian  appearing  from  the  depths  below, 
,  to  inquire  who  it  is  who  causes  the  big  bell 
ai  to  raise  his  voice  so  unseasonably.  Descend- 
n  ing  to  the  common  level  again,  I  wonder  how 
,  it  is  that  I  am  not  impressed  as  painfully  as 
jj  other  travelers  have  been  by  the  fearful  lean- 
ej  ing  of  the  marble  tower,  "seeming  to  sway  and 
t]i  threaten  in  the  blue  sky  overhead." 
d  Our  next  point  of  interest  is  the  Campo 
ir  Santo,  or  Burial  Ground,  which  dates  from 

the  twelfth  century.  It  is  stated  that  after 
e]  the  loss  of  the  Holy  Land,  Archbishop  TJbaldo 
r  caused  fifty-three  ship  loads  of  earth  to  be  con- 
jj  veyed  hither  from  Mount  Calvary,  in  order 

that  the  dead  might  repose  in  holy  ground. 

•  A  structure  surrounds  this  burial-place  of  ex- 
quisitely  arched  and  traceried  colonnades, 

0  which  seem  to  grow,  like  the  slim  cypress, 
out  of  the  sainted  earth  of  Jerusalem ;  and 

j.  those  old  paintings,  made  when  Art  was — if 
t  ever — a  Soul,  and  not,  as  now,  a  mere  Intel- 
fl  ligence,  enforce,  more  effectively  than  their 
Bi  authors  conceived,   the  lessons  of  life  and 

death  ;  for  they  are  themselves  becoming  part 
{[  of  the  triumphant  decay  they  represent.*  We 

walk  round  the  serene  and  solemn  old  quad- 

•  rangle,  and  muse  on  the  amazing  frescoes 
which  picture  out  the  religious  hopes  and  fears 

1  which  filled  the  minds  of  the  devout  in  the 
middle  ages.  Here  Dante  may  have  filled  his 

n  imagination  with  dread  imagery  for  his  ter- 
M  rific  drama  of  the  life  to  come ;  and  here,  I 
am  sure,  walked  the  youthful  Milton,  thought- 
I  fully  considering  the  great  concerns  of  life, 
j  death  and  immortality,  while  the  gigantic 
I  frescoes  were  fresh  and  bright.    Here  is  the 
whole  story  of  the  Creation,  the  Fall,  the  Ex- 
pulsion  from  Paradise,  Cain  slaying  Abel,  the 
j  Ark,  Deluge,  Noah's  Sacrifice,  and  twenty- 
three  other  great  frescoes,  representing  the 
scenes  from  the  Old  Testament  up  lo  the 
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times  of  Solomon.  The  Triumph  of  Death 
is  represented  by  a  fine  equestrian  group,  who, 
on  their  way  to  the  chase,  are  suddenly  re- 
minded of  the  end  of  earth  by  three  open 
coffins. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  beautiful  circular 
Baptistry,  where  we  inspected  some  fine  works 
of  art;  but  of  these  all  recollection  is  effaced 
by  the  memory  of  the  astonishing  echo  which 
the  custodian  awoke  for  our  edification. 
Standing  near  one  of  the  pillars  close  to  the 
entrance,  he  turned  his  face  upward  and 
poured  forth  a  musical  wail.  A  moment's 
pause,  and  then  came  down  from  the  solemn 
height  a  deep  and  tender  answering  cry,  as  if 
from  a  choir  of  pitying  angels  in  a  gallery 
above.  It  seemed  the  very  expression  of  di- 
vine compassion,  and  we  asked  its  repetition 
again  and  again,  till  we  were  ashamed  to 
tax  the  patient  fellow's  voice  more.  I  never 
before  heard  anything  so  unearthly  and  so 
serenely  sweet.  S.  R. 

Fifth  month  15th,  1875. 


SUCCESSFUL  ARBITRATION. 

Recent  events  have  shown,  in  a  most  satis- 
factory manner,  the  fitness  of  the  Arbitration 
principles,  even  amongst  non-Christian  na- 
tions. The  example  set  by  the  leading  powers 
of  the  W^est — Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States — in  submitting  themselves  to  the  de- 
cision of  an  arbitrational  tribunal  has  been 
followed  in  a  very  encouraging  manner  by 
two  countries  of  the  extreme  East — China 
and  Japan.  Some  Japanese  having  been 
murdered  in  the  island  of  Formosa,  belonging 
to  China,  demands  for  compensation  were 
made  upon  the  Government  of  the  latter 
country.  These  were  not.  at  first,  acceded  to  ; 
and  an  angry  correspondence  ensued  between 
the  Courts  of  Jeddo  and  Pekin.  At  length 
matters  became  so  embittered  that  hostilities 
on  a  large  scale  were  preparing  on  both  sides. 
But  at  this  juncture  the  British  Minister  at 
Pekin,  Mr.  Wade,  came  forward  and  offered 
his  peaceful  mediation  as  arbiter  This  offer 
was  eventually  accented  by  both  parties,  and 
they  have  finally  bound  themselves  to  abide 
by  his  decision.  He  accordingly,  as  Umpire, 
made  an  award  to  the  effect  that  China  shall 
pay  the  sum  of  500,000  laels  to  Japan  for 
compensation  and  expenses  in  relation  to  the 
Formosa  outrages,  and  that  all  the  Japanese 
troops  shall  be  withdrawn  from  that  island. 
These  terms  have  been  accepted  by  both  par- 
ties, and  thus,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  a  san- 
guinary war  has  been  prevented,  and  another 
proof  afforded  of  the  practical  efficacy  of  In- 
ternational Arbitration,  and  of  the  vast  sav- 
ing of  life  and  treasure  secured  by  even  a 
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single  resort  to  it.  Both  the  Governments  of 
China  and  Japan  now  also  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge the  importance  and  value  ol  the 
services  thus  rendered  in  preventing  a  costly 
and  destructive  war. — The  Voice  of  Peace. 


FROM  A  PARENT  S  NOTE-BOOK. 

BY  E.  0.  VAILB. 

That  little  two-year  old  sits  at  the  dinner - 
table  like  a  conqueror  in  complete  possession 
of  the  field.    He  has  a  clean  sweep  as  far  as 
ohubby  hands  can  reach.  Plates,  cups,  sugar- 
bowl,  everything  is  pushed  out  of  his  way. 
He  certainly  can  do  no  mischief ;  but  the 
prevention  is  merely  a  physical,  not  a  moral 
one.    Such  a  policy  is  not  the  best  one.  It 
is  the  easiest  and  most  common,  but  it  does 
not  impart  moral  strength.    By  such  a  course 
what  had  better  be  done  now  is  being  deferred 
to  the  future.    If  the  infant  cannot  be  con- 
trolled by  authority  at  two  years  of  age,  work 
for  a  coming  day  is  accumulating.    It  is  the 
stitch  in  time  here  that  save3  nine.    It  is  bet- 
ter to  begin  a  little  too  soon  than  a  little  too 
late.    Let  the  baby  at  the  earliest  moment 
learn  the  great  lesson  of  life — resistance  to 
temptation.    With  the  exception  of  the  hot 
teapot,  let  the  table  stand  arranged  as  con- 
venience demands,  and  teach  the  child  not  to 
molest.    Let  not  mamma's  work-basket  be 
put  out  of  reach,  nor  the  books  out  of  sight. 
Leave  them  in  their  proper  places,  but  gov- 
ern the  little  fingers.    A  few  weeks  of  deter- 
mined effort  will.be  sufficient,  and  an  incal- 
oulable  amount  of  vexation  will  be  saved  to 
both  parent  and  child.    Suppose,  in  spite  of 
warning,  a  dish  is  pulled  to  the  floor  or  the 
work-basket  overturned.    One  such  experi- 
ence, managed  skillfully  and  impressively  by 
the  parent,  is  worth  months  of  that  discipline 
which  is  chiefly  concerned  in  putting  things 
out  of  reach.    In  life  we  are  kept  from  evil 
by  facing  and  resisting  temptations,  not  by 
having  them  removed  from  our  path.    It  is 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  require  the  child  to 
practice  this  kind  of  self-control  in  the  nur- 
sery. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  amount  of 
our  carelessness  when  we  are  grown  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  were  not  taught  and  com- 
pelled to  be  careful  in  our  earliest  years. 
Daily   occurrences   impress   the  question  : 

"  How  is  H  ,  about  three  years  old,  to  be 

kept  from  the  number  of  those,  both  old  and 
young,  for  whom  things  are  always  breaking 
and  going  wrong,  and  who  are  a  cause  of  con- 
stant annoyance  to  themselves  and  friends 
si oq ply  from  a  want  of  carefulness?"  Acci- 
dents will  happen  ;  but  children  should  not 
be  allowed  to  think  so,  at  least  not  until  they 
Are  convinced  of  the  fact  by  the  irresistible 


logic  of  events.  When  the  results  of  hee 
lessness  and  mistakes  are  involved,  explar 
tions  and  extenuations  are  dangerous  thinj 
A  little  reasonable  severity  now  will  be 
blessing  to  the  child  hereafter.  Of  cours 
a  parent  will  shield  his  child  as  much  as  p< 
sible  from  a  severe  pain,  but,  at  the  sai 
time,  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  t 
natural  consequence  follows  every  casualil 
as  far  as  prudence  will  permit.  Parental  lo 
interposes  too  much  between  the  child  and  t 
consequences  of  its  own  acts.  Events  are  n 
allowed  to  speak  with  their  full  or  sufficie 
force.  Nature's  course,  although  the  best, 
not  followed.  When  an  accident  occurs,  t 
though  it  might  happen  to  any  body,  ai 
especially  to  a  child,  impress  it  on  him  th 
he  might  have  avoided  it,  and  that  he  ought 
have  done  so.  Such  is,  or  ought  to  be,  yo 
reproof  to  yourself  when  you  are  in  troub 
from  your  own  carelessness.  If  you  can  h 
make  the  little  one  feel  that  he  can  avoid  su< 
things  as  dropping  his  knife  or  fork,  upsettin 
his  tumbler,  breaking  his  tin  house,  pinchhi 
his  fingers,  forgetting  to  bring  in  his  wag<» 
and  having  it  stolen,  you  have  done  ve;; 
much  toward  making  him  a  careful  man. 

As  it  is  not  a  good  practice  to  exact  thougl  j 
less  promises  from  a  child,  so  it  it  a  bad  pra 
tice  to  refer  the  child  lightly  and  frequent 
to  its  promises.    It  is  painful  ordinarily 
hear,  "  What  did  you  promise  mamma  ju 
now  ?"    "  Didn't  you  say  you  would  do  i  | 
and  so?'    Such  reminders  seem  irresistib 
sometimes,  but  they  are  the  most  hurtf  | 
where  they  seem  the  most  needed.    At  tl 
beginning  the  child  is  innocent  of  the  sligh 
est  intention  to  promise  without  meaning 
perform.    It  is  only  from  the  example 
others  or  by  being  referred  to  his  own  cas 
that  he  will  learn  what  it  is  not  to  keep 
promise,  a  piece  of  intelligence  I  would  wit 
hold  from  him  as  long  as  possible.    Let  hi 
give  promises,  but  upon  a  perfect  and  ii: 
presdve  understanding  of  what  he  promise 
Be  sure  that  he  realizes  it,  and  then  so  ordti 
circumstances  that  he  will  not  forget  his  obi  I 
gation  nor  think  of  evading  it. 

Tne  proper  use  of  infantile  promises  is 
very  important  matter.  By  them  we  learn  I 
calculate  for  the  future,  and  to  realize  tl1 
responsibility  which  comes  from  assumed  oi  l 
ligations.  We  learn  to  hold  the  present  i\ 
its  proper  worth  in  comparison  with  the  fill 
ture. 

You  have  cause  for  considerable  pleasujii 
when  your  little  one  declines  to  agree  to  ce:| 
tain  conditions  for  the  sake  of  securing  in|  I 
mediately  what  is  desirable  to  him.    The  a<| 
iudicates  thoughtfulness  and  a  comparison  < 
values  including  the  element  of  futurit 
Every  time  he  hesitates  or  declines  topromii 
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eas  short-sighted  policy  advises,  he  gives  a 
strong  guarantee  for  his  future.    Most  of  the 
flying  in  the  world  comes  from  speaking  or 
1  acting  without  due  deliberation.    The  habit 
cannot  be  formed  too  early  of  weighing  con- 
sequences carefully. 

A  circumstance  is  recalled  which  illustrates 
l)how  the  practice  of  telling  falsehoods  orig- 
inates so  mysteriously  with  some  children: 

H  was  sent  to  see  if  the  housemaid  had 

%tarted  a  fire.    He  returned  with  the  report 
that  she  was  up  stairs  and  could  not  come 
down  to  start  the  fire  ;  apparently  aiming  to 
convey  the  impression  that  he  had  obtained 
4that  answer  from  her,  which  he  knew  he  had 
%ot.    Had  surprise  been  expressed,  or  any 
special  attention  given  to  it,  as  was  the  first 
impulse,  he  would  probably  have  been  in- 
clined to  attempt  the  same  thing  again,  from 
the  mere  novelty  and  enjoyment  of  the  sensa- 
tion.   It  was  simply  an  effort  on  his  part  at 
Original  composition  ;   an  attempt  to  say 
^something  on  his  own  account,  taking  re- 
marks of  his  elders  as  models.    As  such  it 
g%as  passed  by,  and  no  evil  tendency  seemed 
bstered. 

Some  parents  are  astonished  to  find  the 
abit  early  developed  in  their  child  of  man- 
ifacturing  stories,  which  are  set  down  as  lies. 
50  soon  does  the  habit  appear  that  it  seems 
m  instance  of  heredity,  at  least  from  old 
Ju  \.dam,  if  from  no  nearer  source.    The  whole 
^nystery  finds  a  solution  in  the  indiscreet  ex- 
>ression  of  surprise  and  approval  at  the  child's 
thirst  attempts  at  invention.    Natural  love  of 
pprobation  led  him  to  another  experiment  in 
he  same  line ;  and  so  on  until  the  vicious 
abit  was  formed,  not  as  the  result  of  any 
pecial  depravity,  but  as  the  result  of  the 
(father's  and  mother's  training. — The  Christian 
Union. 

M  

liij  Were  we  to  take  as  much  pains  to  be 
fhat  we  ought  to  be  as  we  do  to  disguise  what 
?e  really  are,  we  might  appear  like  ourselves, 
rde  without  being  at  the  trouble  of  any  disguise 
obi?  t  all. 

A  KINDLY  DEED. 


A  kindly  deed  is  a  little  seed 

That  groweth  all  unseen  ; 
And,  lo  !  when  none  do  look  thereon, 

Anew  it  springeth  green. 

A  friendly  look  is  a  better  book 

For  precept  than  you'll  find 
'Mong  the  sages  wiae,  or  the'  libraries, 

With  their  priceless  wealth  of  mind. 

The  little  dole  of  a  humble  soul, 

In  all  sincereness  given, 
Is  like  the  wings  of  the  heart,  as  it  springs, 

Singing  clear,  to  the  gate  of  heaven. 

Alice  Hay  Jenner, 


EXTRACT  FROM  MORITURI  SALUTAMUS. 

BY  H.  W.  LONGFELLOW. 

In  mediaeval  Rome,  I  know  not  where, 

There  stood  an  image  with  its  arm  in  air, 

And  on  its  lifted  finger,  shining  clear, 

A  golden  ring  with  the  device,  "  strike  here  !" 

Greatly  the  people  wondered,  though  none  guessed 

The  meaning  that  these  words  but  half  expressed, 

Until  a  learned  clerk,  who  at  noonday 

With  downcast  eyes  was  passing  on  his  way, 

Paused,  and  observed  the  spot,  and  marked  it  well, 

Whereon  the  shadow  of  the  finger  fell ; 

And,  coming  back  at  midnight,  delved  and  found 

A  secret  stairway  leading  under  ground. 

Down  this  he  passed  into  a  spacious  hall, 

Lit  by  a  flaming  jewel  on  the  wall ; 

And  opposite  a  brazen  statue  stood 

With  bow  and  shaft  in  threatening  attitude. 

Upon  its  forehead,  like  a  coronet, 

Were  these  mysterious  words  of  menace  set : 

"  That  which  I  am,  I  am  ;  my  fatal  aim 

None  can  escape,  not  even  yon  luminous  flame  !" 

Midway  the  hall  was  a  fair  table  placed, 

With  cloth  of  gold,  and  golden  cups  enchased 

With  rubies,  and  the  plates  and  knives  were  gold, 

And  gold  the  bread  and  viands  manifold. 

Around  it,  silent,  motionless  and  sad, 

Were  seated  gallant  knights  in  armor  clad, 

And  ladies  beautiful  with  plume  and  zone, 

But  they  were  stone,  their  hearts  within  were  stone  ; 

And  the  vast  hall  was  filled  in  every  part 

With  silent  crowds,  stony  in  face  and  heart. 

Long  at  the  scene,  bewildered  and  amazed, 

The  trembling  clerk  in  speechless  wonder  gazed  ; 

Then  from  the  table,  by  his  greed  made  bold, 

He  seized  a  goblet  and  a  knife  of  gold. 

And  suddenly  from  their  seats  the  guests  upsprang, 

The  vaulted  ceiling  with  loud  clamors  rang, 

The  archer  sped  his  arrow,  at  their  call, 

Shattering  the  lambent  jewel  on  the  wall, 

And  all  was  dark  around  and  overhead; 

Stark  on  the  floor  the  luckless  clerk  lay  dead  ! 

The  writer  of  this  legend  then  records 

Its  ghostly  application  in  these  words: 

The  image  is  the  Adversary  old, 

Whose  beckoning  fiuger  points  to  realms  of  gold  , 

Our  lusts  and  passions  are  the  downward  stair 

That  leads  the  soul  from  a  diviner  air  ; 

The  archer,  Death  ;  the  flaming  jewel  Life; 

Terrestrial  goods,  the  goblet  and  the  kuife ; 

The  knights  and  ladies,  all  whose  flesh  and  bone 

By  avarice  have  been  hardened  into  stone; 

The  clerk,  the  scholar  whom  the  love  of  pelf 

Tempts  from  his  books  and  from  his  nobler  self. 


ASPIRATION. 


There  is  a  desire  in  the  human  heart  best 
described  as  the  cravings  of  infinitude.  We 
are  so  made  that  nothing  which  has  limits 
satisfies.  Hence  the  sense  of  freedom  and  re- 
lief which  comes  from  all  that  suggests  the 
idea  of  boundlessness — the  deep  sky,  the  dark 
night,  the  endless  circle,  the  illimitable  ocean. 
Hence,  too,  our  dissatisfaction  with  all  that 
is  or  can  be  done.  There  never  was  the 
beauty  yet,  than  which  we  could  not  conceive 
something  more  beautiful.  None  so  good  as 
to  be  faultless  in  our  eyes.    No  deed  done  by 
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us,  but  we  feel  we  have  it  in  us  to  do  a  better. 
Therefore,  to  never  rest  is  the  price  paid  for 
our  greatness.  Could  we  rest,  we  must  be- 
come smaller  in  soul.  Whoever  is  satisfied 
with  what  he  does,  has  reached  his  culminat- 
ing point — he  will  progress  no  more.  Man's 
destiny  is  to  be  not  satisfied,  but  forever 
unsatisfied.  Infinite  goodness — a  beauty  be- 
yond what  eye  hath  seen  or  heart  imagined, 
a  justice  which  shall  have  no  flaw,  and  a 
righteousness  which  shall  have  no  blemish — 
to  crave  for  that  is  to  be  "  athirst  for  God." 

F.  W.  Robertson. 


NOTICES. 

An  Annual  Meeting  of  Friends  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  "  Friends'  Library  Association,"  will  be 
held  at  the  Library  Room  (Race  street  Meeting- 
house), on  Sixth-day  evening,  22dinst,  at  8  o'clock. 
The  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Management  for 
the  entire  year  will  be  read,  and  it  is  believed  the 
meeting  will  be  one  of  interest.  Friends  generally, 
both  male  and  female,  are  particularly  invited  to 
attend. 

T.  Ellwood  Chapman,  Clerk. 

Tenth  mo.,  1875. 


friends'  boarding  house. 
A  General  Meeting  of  the  Contributors  will  be 
held  on  Sixth-day  evening,  Tenth  month  22d,  at  8 
o'clock,  at  Girard  avenue  Meeting-house,  for  the 
transaction  of  important  business.  All  others  who 
are  interested  are  invited. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

10th  mo.  17th,  Radnor,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"         "      Byberry,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"         »     Roaring  Creek,  Pa.,  10  A.  M. 

«        "     Catawissa,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"         "      Alloway's  Creek,  N.  J.,  10  A.  M. 

"  24th,  Centredale,  Iowa,  3  P.  M. 

»         "     Greenwich,  N.  J.,  10  A.  M. 

"  3lst,  Woodbary,  N.  J..  10  A.  M 
11th  mo.    7th,  Providence,  Montgomery co.,  10  A.M. 

«         "      Norristown,         "  "  3  P.  M. 

«        "     Chichester,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"         "     Penn  s  Neck,  N.  J.,  10  A.  M. 


QUARTERLY  MEETINGS. 

Western*,  Pa.,  Tenth  mo.  26th. 

Cain,  Pa.,  Sadsbury,  Tenth  mo.  28th. 

Westbury,  Flushington,  L.  I.,  Tenth  mo.  28th. 

Concord,  Darby,  Pa.,  Eleventh  mo.  2d. 

Purchase,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y.,  Eleventh  mo.  3d. 

Farmington,  Eleventh  mo.  3d. 

Abington,  Horsham,  Eleventh  mo.  4th 

Nine  Partners,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  Eleventh  mo.  9th. 

Philadelphia,  Eleventh  mo.  Uth. 

Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  is  held  Tenth  mo.  25th. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  Baltimore  Yearly 
Meeting  First-day  School  Association  will  meet  in 
Lombard  street  school  building,  on  Second-day,  the 
25th  inst.,  at  8  o'clo  k  A.  M.  Members  will  please 
be  punctual  in  attendance 

J.  Wm.  Hutchinson, 

Clementine  A.  Jennings,  Clerks. 

Cornell  University  now  has  454  students,  of 
whom  36  are  women. 
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A  despatch  dated  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  on  tl 
inst.  says  :  A  correspondent  of  the  Globe-Den 
at  Las  Cruses,  New  Mexico,  says  that  a  great  w 
spout  suddenly  appeared  in  the  hills  about  one 
back  of  the  town  at  5:30  P.  M.  on  the  11th  of 
tember,  and  b  fore  the  citizens  had  time  to 
prehend  the  impending  calamity  it  was  upon  t 

The  tall  column  composed  of  water  and  dust 
proached  with  such  velocity  that  in  less  thac 
minutes  from  the  time  of  its  appearance,  and  b 
property  could  be  saved  by  any  one,  sixty-' 
houses  had  been  hurled  to  the  ground.    The  st 
were  soon  covered  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five 
with  water,  and  the  current  was  of  such 
strength  that  bowlders  of  large  size  were  c 
away.    On  the  12th,  the  entire  population  wert 
repairing  the  damage  as  much  as  possible,  in  ( 
that  the  homeless  might  be  housed  and  cared 
The  work  was  kept  up  on  the  13th,  and  every 
began  to  look  cheerful,  when,  at  4  o'clock,  anc 
waterspout  made  its  appearance  in  the  exact 
where  its  predecessor  was  first  noticed,  and  c|ae 
on  with  equal  celerity.    Sixteen  houses,  fortu 
enough  to  escape  the  previous  visitation,  were  n 
bled  down  and  their  contents  destroyed. 

This  flood  lasted  three  hours.  The  damage  c  i 
by  these  storms  will  amount  to  $150,000. 


Particulars  of  destruction  wrought  by  the  fl<  Is 
in  various  parts  of  India  continue  to  reach  us  di  y. 
In  Allahabad  and  its  neighborhood  the  full  ex  it 
of  the  damage  done  has  not  yet  been  ascertai  1 
but  it  is  certain  that  at  least  177  human  lives  1 
been  lost. and  2,428  cattle  drowned.    The  nunc 
of  heuses  ruined  amounts  to  10,024,  and  upws 
of  4,200  tons  of  grain  were  submerged  in  sub 
ranean  storehouses,  and  rotted  before  the  flc 
subsided.    About  39,000  acres  of  growing  ci 
have  been  destroyed.    This  loss  is  altogether 
to  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers,  and  the  fig- 
which  I  have  given  do  not  include  the  injury  d 
by  the  heavy  rainfall,  which  prevented  the  rebu 
ing  of  the  huts  and  the  sowing  of  the  bajra. 
city  of  Allahabad  and  those  portions  of  the  dist 
which  border  on  the  river  Tons  have  suffered  mi 
The  magistrate  and  his  assistants  are  engage 
inquiring  into  the  damage  and  in  relieving  the 
ferers,  and  two  junior  civilians  from  other  part 
the  country  have  been  deputed  by  the  governm 
to  assist  them.  The  value  of  the  property  destroB 
is  estimated  by  the  Pioneer  at  £145,000 

From  other  parts  of  Northern  India,  too 
come  tales  of  calamities  little  short  of  those  of 
lahabad.    At  Chunar  a  large  portion — some 
counts  put  it  at  one-third — of  the  native  town 
been  swept  away,  and  nearly  all  the  houses  of 
poor  Europeans  in  the  lower  lines  have  been 
stroyed.    The  jail  for  women  at  Lahore  has  fal 
in,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  rain.    Up  to 
end  of  last  week,  although  the  floods  were  subs 
ing,  the  Punjab  Northern  State  Railway  was  s 
under  water  in  many  places.  The  Punjab  and  Dell 
line  has  suffered  so  much  damage  b  tween  Uml 
sur  and  the  river  Beas  that  the  rppairs  will  take! 
least  a  montb.    In  the  districts  of  Benares,  Gha§ 
poore,  Mirzapore  and  Azimghur,  in  the  Northw( 
era  Provinces,  villages  and  crops  have  been  S( 
ously  injured.    Nor  have  Bengal  and  Assam 
caped.    Large  tracts  in  the  districts  of  Tipper 
Cachar  and  Sylhet  have  been  submerged.    In  B 
mah  there  have  been  heav\  floods  at  Prome  s 
Thayetimoo,  but,  beyond  sweeping   away  roa 
they  appear  to  have  done  no  great  damage. — L 
don  Times. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
USURY. 
BY  EDWARD  RUSHMORE. 

No.  2. 


W.  C.  Sillar  continues  as  follows  : ' 
"  Having  shown  what  it  does,  let  me  now, 
teeondly,  show  what  it  is. 

"  It  is  essential  evil.  Were  all  the  money 
n  the  world  lent  out  on  usury,  and  payment 
iemanded,  the  aggregate  payments  would 
iqual  the  aggregate  loan,  but  the  usury  would 
>e  deficient ;  the  bargain,  therefore,  has  an 
lement  of  impossibility  in  it,  and  I  take  it  to 
>e  decidedly  immoral  to  exact  an  uncondi- 
ional  promise,  the  performance  of  which 
iQay  be  impossible. 

"  What  is  true  in  the  aggregate  is  equally 
o  in  the  individual ;  for,  if  all  the  world  is 
rading  profitably,  and  one  man  on  usury,  the 
>ne  pound  paid  by  him  must,  of  necessity, 
ome  from  the  purse  of  some  other;  for, 
hough  the  aggregate  wealth  increases,  the 
-ggregate  money  does  not ;  therefore,  if  there 
rere  but  this  one  borrower  on  usury,  his  pay- 
nent  would  vibrate  through  the  whole  socie- 
y,  not  less  truly,  because  minutely,  for  the 
tard  fact  is  as  incompressible  as  water,  and 
nertt'ne  cupful  alters  the  level  of  the  whole  lake. 
"  Now,  let  me  examine  the  tree  by  its  fruits. 
"Are  the  banks  successful  ?  The  list  of 
lead  ones  ought  to  be  a  warning.  Are  the 
nerchants  successful  ?    Certainly  not.  Who 
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oppressed  them  ?  The  banks.  Why  did  they 
overtrade?  Because  they  could  not  live  on 
the  profits  of  .their  capital.  Who  cut  down 
profits  so  that  enough  was  not  to  be  had  ? 
Inexperienced  competitors,  furnished  with 
money  on  usury.  They  raised  the  price  on 
us  in  our  buying-raarkets  because  the  dealers 
knew  they  must  buy,  as  their  interest  was 
always  running,  and  they  could  not  afford  to 
wait.  They  lowered  the  price  in  our  selling- 
markets,  as  the  buyers  knew  their  interest 
was  always  running,  and  they  could  not  af- 
ford to  wait. 

"  When  we  could  trade  no  longer,  we  be- 
came  commission  merchants,  but  our  com- 
petitors, who  could  not  afford  to  wait,  under- 
bid us  there,  too,  working  for  half  wages  ; 
but  that  would  not  pay,  and  so,  all  our  cap- 
ital being  lost,  we  had  all  to  become  borrow- 
ers, and  then  we  competed  with  them  in  their 
market,  and  borrowed  above  them. 

"  These  were  the  glorious  days  of  banking. 
Bank  shares  were  all  at  a  premium,  and 
good  dividends  forthcoming,  so  we  all  rushed 
into  making  banks  and  lending  each  other 
money  ;  but,  somehow  it  did  not  succeed,  and 
a  great  many  of  the  banks  broke. 

"Are  the  railways  successful  ?  Yes,  I 
should  say,  if  it  were  not  for  their  debenture- 
holders;  they  are  the  usurers  who  won't 
listen  to  any  proposition  for  the  good  of  the 
line,  but  must  have  their  bond." 
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Our  author  next  refers  to,  and  quotes, 
several  pages  from  "  The  Merchant  of 
l/enice,"  as  giving  "  a  very  fair  view "  of 
«Eury.  They  all  seem  pertinent  to  the  pres- 
ent subject;  but,  as  they  are  generally  ac- 
cessible, I  will  copy  only  a  few  lines,  which 
show  what  hardness  of  heart  has  come  upon 
the  usurious  Jew. 

11 1  hate  him,  for  he  is  a  Christian, 
But  more,  for  that,  in  low  simplicity, 
He  lends  out  money  gratis  and  brings  down 
The  rate  of  usance  here  with  us  in  Venice." 

The  Chr_rch  of  England  teaches  :  "  If  any 
offend  their  brethren,  either  by  adultery, 
whoredom,  incest  or  drunkenness,   or  by 
swearing,  ribaldry,  usury,  or  any  other  un- 
cleanness  and  wickedness  of  life,  the  church 
wardens  ....  shall  faithfully  present  all 
^nd  every  of  the  said  offenders,  to  the  intent 
that  they,  and  every  of  them,  may  be  pun- 
ished by  the  severity  of  the  laws  according  to 
their  deserts;  and  such  notorious  offenders 
shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  Holy  Com- 
munion till  they  be  reformed." 
Sermon  for  Rogation  week  : 
I  would  to  God,  my  friends,  that  in  our 
-wants  and  necessities  we  would  go  to  God,  as 
St.  James  biddeth,  and  as  the  wise  man 
teacheth  us  that  he  did.  I  would  we  believed 
steadfastly  that  God  only  gives  them  :  if  we 
did,  we  should  not  seek  our  want  and  neces- 
sity of  the  devil  and  his  ministers  so  oft  as 
we  do,  as  daily  experience  declareth  it.  For, 
if  we  stand  in  necessity  of  corporal  health, 
whither  go  the  common  people  but  to  charms, 
witchcrafts  and  other  delusions  of  the  devil  ? 
Jf  we  knew  that  God  were  the  author  of  this 
gift,  we  would  only  use  His  means  appointed, 
.und  bide  His  leisure,  till  He  thought  it  good 
for  us  to  have  it  given.    If  the  merchant  and 
worldly  occupier  knew  that  God  is  the  giver 
-$f  riches,  he  would  content  himself  with  so 
much  as  by  just  means,  approved  of  God,  he 
could  get  to  his  living,  and  would  be  no  richer 
than  truth  would  suffer  him  ;  he  would  never 
procure  his  gain  and  ask  his  goods  at  the 
devil's  hand. 

"God  forbid,  ye  will  say,  that  any  man 
should  take  his  riches  of  the  devil. 

"  Verily,  so  many  as  increase  themselves 
by  usury,  by  extortion,  by  perjury,  by 
stealth,  by  deceit  and  craft,  they  have  their 
goods  of  the  devil's  gifts.  And  all  they  that 
give  themselves  to  such  means,  and  have 
renounced  the  true  means  that  God  hath  ap- 
pointed, have  forsaken  Him,  and  are  become 
worshippers  of  the  devil,  to  have  their  lucres 
and  advantages.  They  be  such  as  kneel  down 
to  the  devil  at  his  bidding,  and  worship  him, 
for  he  promise  Lh  them  for  so  doing  that  he 
will  give  them  the  world  and  the  goods  therein. 
They  cannot  otherwise  better  serve  the  devil 


than  to  do  his  pleasure  and  commandment 
and  his  motion  and  will  it  is  to  have  us  foi 
sake  the  truth,  and  betake  to  falsehood,  t 
lies  and  to  perjuries." 

Quotations,  some  of  them  very  long,  ai 
next  made  by  W.  C.  Sillar,  from  the  follov 
ing  books  of  Scripture.  For  the  sake  of  bre> 
ity,  I  will  reproduce  only  such  portions  £ 
have  explicit  reference  to  usury. 

"  If  thou  lend  money  to  any  of  my  peop 
that  is  poor  by  thee,  thou  shalt  not  be  to  hi) 
as  an  usurer,  neither  shalt  thou  lay  upc 
him  usury."— Exodus  xxii,  25. 

"And  if  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor,  au 
fallen  in  decay  with  thee  ;  then  thou  sha 
relieve  him  :  yea,  though  he  be  a  strange 
or  a  sojourner ;  that  he  may  live  with  the 
Take  thou  no  usury  of  him  or  increase  :  bi 
fear  thy  God ;  that  thy  brother  may  live  wij 
thee.  Thou  shalt  not  give  him  thy  mom 
upon  usury,  nor  lend  him  thy  victuals  for  i 
crease." — Lev.  xxv,  35-37. 

"  Thou  shalt  not  lend  upon  usury  to  tl 
brother  ;  usury  of  money,  usury  of  victual 
usury  of  anything  that  is  lent  upon  usun 
Unto  a  stranger  thou  mayest  lend  upc 
usury ;  but  unto  thy  brother  thou  shalt  n 
lend  upon  usury  :  that  the  Lord  thy  G' 
may  bless  thee  in  all  that  thou  settest  thi 
hand  to  in  the  land  whither  thou  goest  to  p< 
sess  it."— Deut.  xxiii,  19,  20. 

"He  that,  by  usury  and  unjust  gain,  i 
creaseth  his  substance,  he  shall  gather  it  i 
him  that  will  pity  the  poor." — Prov.  xxviii, 
"  If  he  beget  a  son  that  is  a  robber  .  . 
Hath  oppressed  the  poor  and  needy,  ha 
spoiled  by  violence,  ....  Hath  given  foi 
upon  usury,  and  hath  taken  increase;  sh 
he  then  live  ?  he  shall  not  live :  he  hath  dc 
all  these  abominations ;  he  shall  surely  di 
his  blood  shall  be  upon  him.  Now,  lo,  if 
beget  a  son,  that  seeth  all  his  father's  s 
which  he  hath  done,  and  consideretb,  a 
doeth  not  such  like,  ....  Neither  hath  < 
pressed  any,  ....  but  hath  given  his  brt 
to  the  hungry,  ....  that  hath  not  receh 
usury  nor  increase,  hath  executed  my  ju 
ments,  hath  walked  in  my  statutes  ;  he  st 
not  die  for  the  iniquity  of  his  father,  he  sr. 
surely  live." — Ezekiel  xviii,  10-17. 

"In  thee  have  they  taken  gifts  to  s\ 
blood;  thou  has  taken  usury  and  increjj 
and  thou  hast  greedily  gained  of  thy  nei' 
bors  by  extortion,  and  hast  forgotten  \ 
saith  the  Lord  God.  Behold,  therefore; 
have  smitten  mine  hand  at  thy  dishonest  gj 
which  thou  hast  made,  and  at  thy  blood  whi 
hath  been  in  the  midst  of  thee." — Ezel 
xxii,  12,  13. 

"And  there  was  a  great  cry  of  the  peo ! 
and  of  their  wives  against  their  brethren, 
Jews.    For  there  were  that  said,  We, 
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sons,  and  our  daughters,  are  many  :  therefore, 
we  take  up  corn  for  them,  that  we  may  eat, 
and  live.  Some,  also,  there  were  that  said, 
We  have  mortgaged  our  lands,  vineyards  and 
houses,  that  we  might  buy  corn  because  of 
the  dearth.  There  were  also  that  said,  We 
have  borrowed  money  for  the  king's  tribute, 
and  that  upon  our  lands  and  vineyards.  Yet 
now  our  flesh  is  as  the  flesh  of  our  brethren, 
,lour  children  as  their  children  :  and,  lo,  we 
bring  into  bondage  our  sons  and  our  daugh- 
ters to  be  servants,  and  some  of  our  daughters 
are  brought  unto  bondage  already  :  neither 
it  in  our  power  to  redeem  them  ;  for  other 
men  have  our  lands  and  vineyards. 

"And  I  was  very  angry  when  I  heard  their 
eicry  and  these  words.    Then  I  consulted  with 
oi  myself,  and  I  rebuked  the  nobles,  and  the 
it  rulers,  and  said  unto  them,  Ye  exact  usury, 
Q^svery  one  of  his  brother.    And  I  set  a  great 
ji  assembly  against  them.    And  I  said  unto 
them,  We  after  our  ability  have  redeemed 
tt^ur  brethren,  the  Jews,  which  were  sold  unto 
,alihe  heathen ;  and  will  ye  even  sell  your 
lf| brethren  ?  or  shall  they  be  sold  unto  us  ? 
iptfhen  they  held  their  peace,  and  found  noth- 
n(  ng  to  answer.    Also,  I  said,  It  is  not  good 
f}(ihat  ye  do  :  ought  ye  not  to  walk  in  the  fear 
hii  »f  our  God  because  of  the  reproach  of  the 
pj^eathen,  our  enemies?    I,  likewise,  and  my 
brethren,  and  my  servants,  might  exact  of 
hem  money  and  corn  :  I  pray  you,  let  us 
pave  off  this  usury.    Restore,  I  pray  you, 
10  them,  even  this  day,  their  lands,  their 
ineyards,  their  olive-yards,  and  their  nouses, 
l^lso  the  hundredth  part  of  the  money,  and  of 
Jie  corn,  the  wine  and  the  oil,  that  ye  exact 
8))|f  them." — Nehemiah  v,  1-11. 
i  "  Lord,  who  shall  abide  in  thy  tabernacle  ? 
po  shall  dwell  in  thy  holy  hill  ?  ....  He 
jf that  putteth  not  out  his  money  to  usury,  nor 
Jiketh  reward  against  the  innocent.  He  that 
loeth  these  things  shall  never  be  moved." — 
'salm  xv,  1,  5. 

Woe  is  me,  my  mother,  that  thou  hast 
orne  me  a  man  of  strife  and  a  man  of  con- 
intion  to  the  whole  earth  !  I  have  neither 
nt  on  usury,  nor  men  have  lent  to  me  on 
mry  ;  yet  every  one  of  them  doth  curse  me." 
Jer.  xv,  10. 

I  From  the  words  of  Nehemiah  it  seems 
at  the  usury  thus  exacted  was  not  much, 
ing  '  the  hundredth  part/  or  one  per  cent., 
t  he  calls  it  usury." 

The  next  paper  will  contain  several  refer- 
ees to  the  New  Testament  teaching  on  the 
bject. 


The  happiness  of  the  human  race  in  this 
>rld  does  not  consist  in  our  being  devoid  of 
ssions  ;  but  in  our  learning  to  command 
3m. — From  the  French. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  RESPONSE. 

I  can  cordially  unite  with  the  editorial  of 
last  week,  entitled  "A  Proposed  Change." 

It  has  been  a  concern  of  mine  for  years, 
that  our  meetings  should  be  broken  up  by 
elders  of  true  discernment,  capable  of  enter- 
ing into  the  condition  of  the  meeting. 

I  have  had  to  mourn  that  many  of  our 
meetings  were  held  after  the  life  had  de- 
parted ;  hence,  stagnation  has  ensued ; 
and,  instead  of  being  refreshed  and  strength- 
ened by  being  together,  we  have  separated 
under  a  feeling  of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction, 
that  seemed  in  a  great  measure  to  dissipate 
all  we  may  have  gathered  in  the  early  part. 

There  is  a  class  of  ministers  who  are  often 
so  absorbed  in  their  own  individual  exercises 
as  to  lose  sight  of  the  condition  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  to  hold  it  after  the  vitality  has  been 
exhausted. 

And  another  class,  who,  after  giving  ex- 
pression to  their  own  exercises,  do  not  enter 
into  travail  of  spirit  with  other  exercised 
minds,  who  are  "  turning  the  fleece,"  endeav- 
oring to  distinguish  between  a  permission  and 
a  command;  and  whilst  in  this  condition  of 
mind  the  meeting  breaks  too  soon,  and  hence 
suffering  ensues. 

Why  is  this  ?  Is  it  not  because  we  dwell 
too  much  upon  the  surface,  and  lack  true 
spiritual  discernment  ? 

A  CONCERNED  MlND. 


MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  ONE  CHURCH. 

There  is  one  grand,  all-comprehending 
church,  and  if  I  am  a  Christian  I  belong  to 
it,  and  no  man  can  shut  me  out  of  it.  You 
may  exclude  me  from  your  Roman  church, 
your  Episcopal  church,  and  your  Calviuistic 
church,  on  account  of  supposed  defects  in  my 
creed  or  my  sect ;  and  I  am  content  to  be  ex- 
cluded. But  I  will  not  be  severed  from  the 
great  body  of  Christ.  Who  shall  sunder  me 
from  such  men  as  Fenelon,  and  Pascal,  and 
Borromeo,  from  Archbishop  Leighton,  Jer- 
emy Taylor  and  John  Howard  ?  Who  can 
rupture  the  spiritual  bond  between  these  men 
and  myself  ?  Do  I  not  hold  them  dear  ? 
Does  not  their  spirit,  flowing  out  through 
their  writings  and  lives,  penetrate  my  soul  ? 
Are  they  not  a  portion  of  my  being  ?  Am  I 
not  a  different  man  from  what  I  should  have 
been  had  not  these  and  other  like  spirits 
acted  on  mine?  And  is  it  in  the  power  of 
synod,  or  conclave,  or  of  all  the  ecclesiastical 
combinations  on  earth,  to  part  me  from  them  ? 
I  am  bound  to  them  by  thought  and  affection, 
and  can  these  be  suppressed  by  the  bull  of  a 
pope,  or  the  excommunication  of  a  council  ? 
The  soul  breaks  scornfully  these  barriers, 
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these  webs  of  spiders,  and  joins  itself  to  the 
great  and  good ;  and  if  it  possesses  their 
spirit,  will  the  great  and  good,  living  or  dead, 
cast  it  off  because  it  has  not  enrolled  itself 
in  this  or  another  sect  ?  A  pure  mind  is  free 
of  the  universe.  It  belongs  to  the  church, 
the  family  of  the  pure,  in  all  worlds.  Vir- 
tue is  no  local  thing.  It  is  not  honorable  be- 
cause born  in  this  community  or  that,  but  for 
its  own  independent  and  everlasting  beauty. 
This  is  the  bond  of  the  universal  church.  No 
man  can  be  excommunicated  from  it  but  by 
himself,  by  the  death  of  goodness  in  his  own 
breast.  All  sentences  of  exclusion  are  vain, 
if  he  do  rot  dissolve  the  tie  of  purity  which 
binds  him  to  all  holy  souls. —  Channing. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

I  have  thought  it  would  not  be  amiss  for 
us  to  consider  what  our  condition  would  be 
were  we  deprived  of  the  Scriptures,  and  unac- 
quainted with  the  truths  we  receive  from  their 
perusal.  I  do  not  wish  to  place  them  higher 
than  they  deserve,  nor  to  be  considered  as 
holding  that  all  Divine  truth  is  contained  in 
them  ;  but  have  we  considered  for  how  much 
of  the  latter  we  are  dependent  on  them  ? 

That  man  is  susceptible  of  receiving  im- 
pressions on  his  mind  that  cannot  be  referred 
to  the  operations  of  the  mind  itself,  few,  I 
presume,  will  deny.  Every  one's  conscious- 
ness of  this  fact  is  known  to  himself,  and 
requires  no  demonstration  to  prove  it.  It  is 
one  of  those  self-evident  truths  that  stands  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  axioms  and  definitions 
of  mathematics.  We  cannot  disbelieve  them 
if  we  would.  The  universality  of  the  belief 
in  a  Divine  Being,  and  of  our  accountability 
to  Him,  is  the  strongest  evidence  in  favor  of 
its  truth  that  human  reason  can  give.  Even 
the  scientist  is  willing  to  acknowledge  that 
there  is  something  besides  the  forces  of  matter 
that  he  cannot  explain,  and  is,  therefore, 
unwilling  absolutely  to  deny. 

This  something,  which  our  finite  intelli- 
gence cannot  comprehend,  is  apprehended  by 
our  spiritual  being,  through  its  moral 
attributes.  We  feel  it  to  operate  on  our  souls, 
and  alwajs  in  one  direction.  It  incites  us  to 
actions  that  all  mankind  acknowledge  to  be 
good,  virtuous,  right  and  proper.  Not,  as 
Paley  would  have  us  believe,  because  they 
are  expedient,  for  many  who  feel  them  are  so 
ignorant  of  social  law  as  not  to  know  whether 
they  would  be  expedient  or  not  but  because 
the  impression  carries  its  own  authority  with 
it.  Whether  we  call  this  something  the  Light 
Within,  the  Holy  Spirit  or  by  any  other  name, 
is  entirely  immaterial  so  long  as  we  acknow- 
ledge it  to  be  the  medium  of  communication 
between  the  soul  of  man  and  Deity.     I  will 


appeal  to  the  experience  of  each  one  of  nr 
readers  whether  he  has  not  felt,  when  no* 
obeying  this  voice  of  truth,  a  sensible  weaken 
ing  of  authority  in  its  commands  ?  Whether 
from  some  unexplained  law,  it  may  be  he  ha 
not  known  a  diminution  or  an  entire  cessatioi 
of  the  command — thou  shalt  not  do  thus  am 
so,  or,  thou  hadst  better  do  thus  and  sc 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  has  beei 
careful  to  observe  its  dictates,  has  he  not  ha< 
clearer  perceptions  as  to  its  requirings  ?  I 
so,  two  important  truths  must  necessaril 
result;  frc  m  this  fact.     The  one  is, — that  b 
disobedience  we  gradually  drift  away  fror 
this  medium  of  intercourse  between  our  sou 
and  its  Maker  ;  and  hence  our  knowledge  c 
Divine  truth  becomes  less  and  less,  the  longe 
this  state  of  partial  alienation  is  allowed  t 
exist.     The  other  is, — that  our  perceptior 
becoming  more  acute  through  obedience,  ou 
knowledge  of  the  Divine  law  increases.  No' 
is  it  irrational  to  suppose  that  what  is  possib] 
to  one  person  may  be  possible  to  any  uumbe 
of  persons  living  in  the  same  community  an 
influenced  by  the  same  surroundings? 
this  be  granted,  then  we  must  also  admit  thi 
when  such  a  condition  of  alienation  arise 
other  agencies  become  necessary  to  reestai 
lish  this  primitive  state,  which  we  have  lo 
through  disobedience.     What  these  agenci 
shall  be,  must  be  determined  by  that  pow< 
which  rules,  for  the  power  acted  on  beir 
ignorant  of  its  real  condition,  is  incompete: 
to  the  task.     Now  this  is  precisely  what  tl 
Scriptures  of  Truth  teach  us.  Individua 
and  peoples  sinned  against  the  law  of  G< 
written  in  their  hearts  until  they  wander 
far  from  Him.     He  sent  to  the  most  favor 
of  these,  because  they  still  believed  on  Hij 
and  in  His  government,  His  prophets,  from  tit 
to  time,  to  warn  them  of  their  danger,  and! 
invite  them  to  come  back  into  His  fold, 
the  fulness  of  time  He  sent  His  beloved  Sc 
to  show  them  it  was  possible  entirely  to  re- 
tablish  the  communion  between  Him  a; 
their  souls.    Assumirg  the  same  fleshly  tab; 
nacle  they  inhabited,  with  its  weaknesses  a 
subject  to  fits  infirmities  and  temptations,  t] 
beloved  Son  was  able,  through  the  aid  of  ' 
Divine  Father,  to  live  and  die  without  s 
He  did  this  that  we  might  live.    Live  t 
life  that  He  lived.    Become  engrafted  hi 
Him  as  a  vine  whose  root  was  God.  Whetl 
we  acknowledge  or  not  that  these  agents 
the  Most  High  were  endowed  with  the  povj 
of  suspending  the  laws  that  govern  matt 
we  must  admit  that  they  were  possessed  o: 
far  greater  power  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  i 
most  favored  of  men.    Their  disciples  belie'1 1 
on  them,  died  for  the  truths  they  taug 
and   followed  their  teachings  even  wl 
assured  that  suffering,  so  far  as  this  life  v. 
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concerned,  would  be  their  only  reward.  The 
power  that  could  sustain  them  under  these 
circumstances  must  have  been  Divine,  for  no 
merely  human  power  would  be  adequate  to 
.  tthe  task.  J esus  Christ  came  not  to  save  the 
righteous,  but  to  lead  sinners  to  repentance. 
For  these  He  opened  the  way  for  reconcilia- 
tion with  God.  His  teachings,  as  He  said, 
were  not  of  Himself,  but  "  the  Father  which 
sent  me ;  He  gave  me  a  commandment  what 

I  should  say  and  what  I  should  speak.  And 

II  know  that  His  commandment  is  life  ever- 
lasting." Now  we  must  either  doubt  His 
•word  or  admit  that  his  teachings  are  such  as 
will  lead  to  life.  They  are  embodied  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  it  is  to  them  we  are  indebted 
for  much  of  the  spiritual  knowledge  we  pos- 
sess. Deprive  us  of  the  Scriptures  and 
wherein  would  our  knowledge  of  Divine  truth 
be  superior  to  that  of  the  heathen  philo- 

o\j  gophers  of  Greece  or  Rome,  or  to  that  of  the 
iprofessors  of  many  religions  now  extant  upon 
the  earth?    As  Christianity  is  superior  to  all 
'#ther  forms  of  ethics,  so  is  the  history  of  its 
origin  and  the  rules  of  action  laid  down  by 
its  founder,  the  knowledge  most  necessary  of 
all  others  for  a  man  to  possess.    And  though 
it  may  not  be  for  us^  to  confine  the  workings 
los  of  Deity  in  the  salvation  of  the  soul  to  any 
cit -existing  or  pre-existing  form  of  action,  we 
>w|  must  all  reverently  admit  that,  in  the  coun- 
sels of  infinite  wisdom,  the  plan  laid  down  in 
tei  the  Scriptures  is  eminently  calculated  to  pro- 
duce this  desired  result.    And  that  if  we  will 
lualcultivate    a    disposition    for    goodness  in 
our  hearts,  and  apply  to  him  for  aid  and 
counsel,  as  therein  directed,  we  shall  ulti- 
mately have  an  evidence  of  acceptance  that 
will  prove  a  rest  to  our  souls.     Let  us  not, 
ifthee,  dear  friends,  undervalue  any  of  the 
agents  of  the  Most  High,  and  least  of  all, 
Hthat  history  of  them  which  has  so  often  proved 
Sfflft  source  of  comfort  to  the  weary  and  thesuf- 
reltfering.  W. 
|    Water/ord,  Va.,  10th  month,  1815. 

 —  

One  great  principle  which  we  should  lay 
tl  lown  as  immovably  true  is,  that  if  a  good 
fl  vork  cannot  be  carried  on  by  the  calm,  self- 
sontrolled,  benevolent  spirit  of  Christianity, 
el  hen  the  time  for  doing  it  has  not  come.  God 
ii  j,sks  not  the  aid  of  our  vices  or  follies.  He 
J  an  overrule  them  for  good,  but  they  are  not 
he  chosen  instruments  of  human  happiness. 

pot  

at!    There  is  nothing  ' purer  than  honesty; 
othing  sweeter  than  charity  ;  nothing  warm- 
r  than  love  ;  n3thing  brighter  than  virtue, 
ie|nd  nothing  more  steadfast  than  faith.  These 
nited  in  one  mind  form  the  purest,  the 
Jflreetest,  the  richest,  the  brightest  and  the 
fe 1 1  lost  steadfast  happiness. 


it 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  DISASTER. 

The  idea  of  Law — that  is,  an  undeviating 
order  in  the  universe — make3  a  strong  and 
salutary  impression  on  thoughtful  minds  in 
our  time.  All  observation  of  nature — both 
external  nature,  and  the  inner  world  of  man 
— testifies  to  the  reign  of  Laws  as  a  fact. 
And  the  moral  sense  recognizes  the  sub- 
limity of  the  fact.  It  accords  with  our  idea 
of  the  fitness  of  things  that  with  the  Perfect 
One  who  governs  all  there  should  be  "  no  va- 
riableness, neither  shadow  of  turning." 

But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  with  our 
limited  faculties  we  can  discern  but  a  small 
part  of  the  vast  sweep  of  Divine  Law.  And 
especially,  those  methods  and  processes  which 
we  discern  by  the  senses  are  but  the  outermost 
rim.  Back  of  these  lies  a  world  of  mystery 
unfathomable  by  sense.  In  its  inmost  secret 
it  is  wholly  unfathomable  by  man.  Yet,  far 
deeper  than  sense  can  look,  the  splendors  of 
the  unseen  world  are  revealed  to  man's  spirit- 
ual faculties.  Trust  and  love  can  interpret 
where  sense  and  reason  are  dumb. 

Material  law  is  truly  read  by  the  intellect 
as  a  part  of  the  Divine  order  of  creation.  But 
no  less  truly  or  certainly  does  the  soul  reach 
the  higher  law  of  a  Divine  beneficence  con- 
trolling all  things. 

When  a  shipwreck,  or  conflagration,  or 
other  catastrophe  sweeps  away  wealth  and 
life,  it  belongs  to  us  as  an  imperative  duty  to 
trace  the  disaster  back  to  the  immediate 
causes,  and  heed  the  lesson  of  violated  law. 
When  a  house  falls  in  because  it  was  badly 
built,  or  burns  because  the  mason  stinted  his 
work,  or  when  a  ship  is  lost  because  her 
owners  sacrificed  safety  to  speed,  the  first 
duty  of  society  is  to  trace  the  disaster  to  its 
cause,  to  hold  the  culprit  sternly  responsible, 
and  to  see  that  other  builders  and  ship-own- 
ers profit  by  the  lesson. 

But  if  we  end  here,  if  in  disaster  we  find 
no  meaning  except  a  warning  to  guard  in 
future  against  the  causes  which  contributed 
to  it,  we  are  left  encompassed  by  fate  so  dark 
that  all  our  courage  and  wisdom  throw  but 
the  faintest  ray  upon  its  gloom. 

On  the  steamship  Schiller  there  perished  a 
woman  who  has  since  been  made  known  to 
the  world  by  the  beautiful  and  touching  trib- 
utes called  forth  by  her  death.  She  had 
prepared  herself,  against  great  obstacles  and 
discouragements,  for  the  practice  of  medicine. 
She  had,  even  at  the  beginning  of  her  career, 
showed  rare  genius  for  her  art,  and  a  sym- 
pathetic nature  which  made  her  indeed  a 
messenger  of  mercy.  Young,  accomplished, 
strengthened  by  many  years  of  patient  pre- 
paration for  her  work,  full  of  purpose  and 
capacity   to  serve   her  race,  the  ship  she 
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sailed  in  struck  upon  a  rock  at  night,  and  as 
she  knelt  praying  on  the  deck,  a  sea  swept 
her  away. 

"What  shall  we  say  of  it?  "A  terrible 
fault  somewhere — investigate — punish — let 
captains  and  steamship  companies  learn  to  be 
prudent"?  Yes;  but  is.  that  all?  Was 
that  noble  life  just  opening  into  usefulness 
only  a  sacrifice  to  point  a  lesson  of  careful 
seamanship,  and  was  it  all  waste  and  loss  ex- 
cept for  this  ? 

If  there  be  no  further  comfort  than  that, 
sad  indeed  is  the  lot  of  man  !  If  all  that 
gives  value  to  life — if  ripened  character, 
noble  purpose,  the  love  ready  to  give  itself 
for  others,  the  faith  that  on  the  sinking  ship 
looks  up  to  find  a  Father's  face — if  all  this 
ends  in  nothingness,  save  only  that  sea-cap- 
tains may  perhaps  be  taught  to  be  more  care- 
ful, then  are  mankind  indeed  the  children  of 
sorrow  and  despair.  It  is  in  vain  that  we 
seek  to  make  a  deity  of  Law  that  thus  sweeps 
our  best  and  dearest  in  undistinguisliing  ruin. 
If  we  have  no  God  but  that,  we  may  wrap 
our  faith,  in  what  high-sounding  words  we 
will,  it  is  still  but  orphanage  and  hopeless- 
ness. Man  is  then  himself  higher  and  nobler 
than  anything  else  in  the  universe,  and  is 
the  sport  of  forces  less  intelligent  and  less 
merciful  than  the  brutes. 

This  is  the  inevitable  result,  if  we  take 
material  law  as  the  highest  interpreter  of  the 
unseen  Power.  We  can  so  take  it  only  by 
silencing  the  noblest  voices  within  us,  both 
of  the  intellect  and  the  heart.  We  must  sup- 
pose rather  that  in  that  mysterious,  all-con- 
trolling Power,  there  is  something  which  cor- 
responds to  the  highest  element  in  man.  We 
must  suppose  that  the  moral  sense,  the  sym- 
pathy, the  trust  in  right,  which  are  the  crown- 
ing qualities  of  human  nature,  are  the  best 
indications  also  of  that  which  lies  above  and 
beyond  human  nature.  We  must  suppose 
that  through  all  the  immediate  manifestations 
of  matter  and  force  of  which  the  senses  take 
cognizance,  there  runs  an  all-embracing 
purposes  ;  that  this  purpose  moves  towards 
ends  not  less,  but  transcendently  greater  than 
our  thoughts  and  hopes  ;  and  that  the  gener- 
ous purpose,  the  patience,  the  trust,  the  love, 
— in  a  word,  the  higher  selves, — which  are  the 
faintest  growth  of  our  earthly  lives,  are  at  the 
mercy  neither  of  man's  assault  nor  of  the  de- 
stroying forces  of  matter  :  they  are  in  God's 
keeping  ;  they  share  his  strength  and  his  im- 
mortality. We  are  to  understand  that, 
through  all  the  processes  of  the  material 
world,  through  all  operations  of  society, 
through  the  very  errors  and  defects  of  men, 
a  care  more  than  fatherly  is  working  out 
good  to  every  soul. 

"  Master,"  asked  the  Jews,  "  who  did  sin, 


this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  bor: 
blind  ?"  Always  in  some  form  or  other  me 
repeat  the  question  before  the  misfortunes  c 
humanity.  No  answer  has  yet  been  found  s 
deep  as  that  which  Jesus  gave  :  "  Neithc 
hath  this  man  sinned,  nor  his  parents ;  bu 
that  the  works  of  God  should  be  manifest  i 
him."  "The  .works  of  God" — works  of 
beneficence  so  profound  that  in  the  ver 
abysses  of  human  sufTering  it  finds  its  oca 
sion  and  instruments  to  raise  men  to  tl 
shining  heights,  "  of  which  our  God  himse 
iss  moon  and  sun." 

We  are  to  receive  with  reverence  that  trt 
though  incomplete  revelation  of  the  Divir 
plan  which  is  contained  in  material  law.  Oi 
own  success  and  our  service  to  others  lie  pi 
marily  in    understanding  and  conformir 
to  all  the  requirements  of  the  situation 
which  we  are  placed.    There  is  nothing 
the  belief  in  all-governing  beneficence  to  i 
cite  any  man  to  ignore  the  conditions  und 
which  that  beneficence  has  placed  him.  ( 
the  contrary,  it  is  only  he  who  heartily  see 
to   conform  every  part  of  his  life  to  t 
Divine   law  who    can    rightly  enter  in 
the  sense  of  the  Divine  love.    It  is  whe 
having  done  all  that  lies  in  our  power,  i 
feel  our  own  utter  littleness  in  the  vast  ui 
verse,  our  own  worthlessness  compared 
that  goodness  toward  which  our  thoughts 
out — it  is  then  that  we  may  rest  in  absoli 
trust  on  God  himself    His  is  "  the  eterr 
goodness "  of  which  Whittier  has  sung,  i 
words  that  embody  an  imperishable  faith  : 

"I  dimly  guess  from  blessings  known 

Of  greater  out  of  sight, 
And,  with  the  chastened  Psalmist,  own 

His  judgments,  too,  are  right. 

"  I  long  for  household  voices  gone,. 

For  vanished  smiles  I  long, 
But  God  hath  led  my  dear  ones  on.. 

And  he  can  do  no  wrong. 

"  I  know  not  what  the  future  hath 

Of  marvel  or  surprise, 
Assured  alone  that  life  and  death 

His  mercy  underlies. 

"  And  so  beside  the  Silent  Sea 

I  wait  the  muffled  oar  ; 
No  harm  from  Him  can  come  to  me* 

On  ocean  or  on  shore. 

"  I  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 

Their  fronded  palms  in  air  • 
I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 

Beyond  His  love. and  care." 

— From  the  Christian  Urtior, 

Let  the  grounds  of  our  actions  be  not 
beginning  upon  reason,  proceeding  with  pi 
dence  measured  by  the  common  lives 
men,  and  confident  upon  the  expectation 
a  usual  Providence. —  Taylor. 
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Creeds. — It  has  been  the  fault  of  all  sects, 
that  they  have  been  too  anxious  to  define 
their  religion.  They  have  labored  to  circum- 
scribe the  Infinite.  Christianity,  as  it  exists 
in  the  mind  of  the  true  disciple,  is  not  made 
up  of  fragments,  of  separate  ideas,  which  he 
can  express  in  detached  propositions.  It  is  a 
vast  and  ever-unfolding  whole,  pervaded  by 
one  spirit ;  each  precept  and  doctrine  deriv- 
4  ing  its  vitality  from  its  union  with  all.  When 
I  see  this  generous,  heavenly  doctrine  com- 
pressed and  cramped  in  human  creeds,  I  leel 
as  I  should  were  I  to  see  screws  and  chains  ap- 
plied to  the  countenance  and  limbs  of  a  noble 
fellow- creature,  deforming  and  destroying 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  works  of  God. — 
Charming. 

THE  SUPREMACY  OF  THE  MORAL  LAW. 

It  may  be  objected  that  God's  government 
i|  of  the  world  by  fixed  laws  is  in  many  cases 
ndt I  inconsistent  with  His  justice,  or  at  least  that 
0  only  a  sort  of  rough  rudimentary  justice  is  to 
eel'  be  discerned  in  them.  The  fair  infant  dying  of 
tl  a  cough — 

jD'         "  Soft  silken  primrose  fading  timelessly," 

vhe 

because  some  one  has  neglected  the  conditions 
of  health,  is  not  an  example  of  divine  justice. 
And  if  the  question  which  was  once  put  to 
Christ  is  asked  in  such  a  case,  Which  did  sin, 
thi3  child  or  its  parents  ?  the  answer  will  be 
in  the  same  spirit.  Neither  this  child  nor  its 
parents,  but  that  the  laws  of  health  and  phys- 
ical well-being  might  be  vindicated.  There 
is  no  act  of  justice  in  this;  but  a  lesson  and  a 
warning.  And  if  the  objector  again  retorts: 
Yes,  but  might  not  the  same  lesson  have  been 
taught  without  this  waste  of  human  life  ?  the 
answer  is :  First,  at  any  rate  you  have  the 
power  of  saving  life  and  removing  the  evil; 
and,  second,  are  you  quite  sure  that  this  or 
any  other  evil  may  not  be  an  imperfect  good 
which  will  hereafter  be  perfected  ? 

For  indeed  the  objector  is  right  if  he  means 
to  say  that  the  heart  and  conscience  of  man 
rise  above  this  state  of  nature  in  which  we 
live.  There  is  something  within  hina  which 
is  not  satisfied  ;  a  sense  of  right  or  a  longing 
desire  for  the  good  of  other  men,  which  de- 
mands more  than  he  can  find  in  this  present 
world.  Perhaps  when  gazing  upon  some 
pleasant  prospect  of  hill  and  woodland,  and 
the  sea  beyond  gleaming  beneath  the  setting 
sun;  or  when  he  lifts  up  his  eye3  and  beholds 
the  stars  coming  out  one  by  one  in  the  azure 
heaven,  he  is  tempted  to  think  that  this  is  the 
fairest  of  worlds.  But  ever  and  anon,  when 
he  recalls  his  own  miserable  condition,  and 
that  of  his  fellow-men,  the  whole  creatbn, 
which  may  be  described  in  the  language  of 
the  apostle  a3  " groaning  together  until  now,'' 


waiting  to  be  delivered;  when  he  remembers 
the  clouds  of  sin  and  passion  which  have 
darkened  his  whole  life,  the  imperfection  of 
his  best  thing3,  the  festering  masses  of  evil  in 
our  great  towns,  the  heartlessness,  the  conven- 
tionality, the  irrationality  of  mankind  in  gen- 
eral, he  is  strangely  impressed  with  the  con- 
trast of  the  fairness  of  the  world  without,  and 
the  sadness  of  the  man  within.  He  feels  that 
he  and  his  fellow-creatures  were  not  memt  for 
this,  aud  that  God  has  not  left  himself  with- 
out a  witness  higher  than  the  order  of  nature 
or  the  common  life  of  all  men. 

This  is  that  moral  law  which  He  has  im- 
planted in  our  hearts,  and  which  tells  us  not 
what  is  but  what  ought  to  be,  and  what  will 
be  when  His  purposes  are  finally  accomplishedo 
This  is  that  witness  which  tells  of  God  :  1st. 
That  He  U  true  ("  Yea,  let  God  be  true,  but 
every  man  a  liar  "J;  2d.  That  He  is  just 
("  shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do 
right?");  3d.  That  He  is  loving,  and  wills 
that  all  men  should  be  saved  and  come  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth.    This  is  that  law  of 
which  in  a  distant  age  and  country  the  Greek 
poet  also  spoke  when  he  said  :  "  Who  will 
give  me  purity  of  word  and  deed  that  I  may 
observe  the  laws  whose  foundation  is  on  high, 
and  of  which  Heaven  is  the  only  sire  ?  "  and 
again,  "for  these  things  are  not  of  to  day  or 
yesterday,  but  live  forever,  and  no  one  knows 
from  whence  they  came."    This  is  that  law 
of  duty  which  the  philosopher  summed  up  in 
his  celebrated  formula :  "  Act  so  as  to  approve 
yourself  to  every  rational  intelligence."  This 
is  that  law  of  which  the  psalmists  and  the 
prophets  speak  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
would  strike  us  as  wonderful  if  our  ears  were 
not  deadened  by  familiarity  :  "  Thy  testimo- 
nials are  my  delight  day  and  night ;  "  "  The 
law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul ; 
the  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  right,  rejoicing 
the  heart."    May  not  almost  the  whole  Book 
of  Psalms  be  described  as  a  sort  of  rapture  of 
the  love  of  good  and  hatred  of  evil,  accompa- 
nied by  an  intense  consciousness  that  amid 
all  appearances  to  the  contrary  God  is  ever 
on  the  side  of  right?    Are  not  the  prophecies 
again  the  revelation  of  the  truth  and  justice 
and  mercy  of  God  (not  the  second  sight  of 
future  events,  as  some  imagine),  but  a  real 
revelation  of  God,  in  which  the  prophet  is 
always  rising  above  the  visible  and  temporal, 
the  ordinances  and  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish 
lawT,  the  traditions  of  the  Jewish  people,  cor- 
recting, enlarging,  purifying  them,  struggling 
towards  another  world  which  he  see3  in  the 
distance :    Lo,  O  man  !  He  hath  shown  thee 
what  He  requires  of  thee:  To  do  justice  and 
to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy 
God.    Is  not  this  the  sum  of  religion  for  all 
I  men  everywhere?    Might  we  not  say,  in  the 
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words  of  Christ :  On  this  hang  all  the  law 
and  the  prophets  ? 

This  is  that  other  and  higher  voice  of  law 
in  the  world  whose  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God, 
to  which  not  only  Christ  and  the  prophets 
witness,  but  in  a  measure  the  ancient  legisla- 
tors and  philosophers  also,  "  feeling  after  God, 
if  haply  they  might  find  him  ; "  the  teachers 
and  prophets  of  the  East,  too,  and  good  men 
every  where,  yea,  and  our  own  hearts  also.  Even 
those  who  have  not  acknowledged  a  personal 
God  have  yet  recognized  a  principle  of  right 
higher  than  nature,  a  future  which  is  to  be 
preferred  to  the  present,  a  better  self  which 
has  the  care  and  control  over  the  worst,  a 
duty  to  other  men  as  well  as  to  ourselves. 
Nor  did  anyone  ever  really  doubt  the  author- 
ity of  a  moral  law. — Prof.  Jewett  on  "Science 
and  Religion,"  in  the  Christian  Register. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  23,  1875. 

"Social  Gatherings." — A  friend  has 
sent  us  an  essay  on  the  subject  of  promoting 
sociability  among  the  members  of  our  Socie- 
ty, with  information  that  a  "  sociable "  has 
been  started  in  connection  with  the  meeting 
held  in  Lombard  street,  Baltimore ;  and  that 
it  is  held  monthly  except  during  the  summer 
months,  on  the  evenings  of  Monthly  Meeting 
days.    Our  correspondent  does  not  state 
■whether  the  gathering  has  any  object  beyond 
rfche  cultivation  of  social  feeling,  and  to  pass 
an  hour  or  two  pleasantly.    But,  whatever 
4he  object,  we  think  he  err3  in  drawing  a 
comparison  between  such  social  occasions  and 
the  more  formal  character  of  our  meetings 
for  discipline.    The  latter  are  business  meet- 
ings ;  and  while  it  would  be  very  grateful  to 
the  older  portion  of  the  Society  if  the  younger 
.members  would  more  frequently  attend  them 
and  give  their  aid  in  conducting  the  business, 
yet  it  must  be  evident  that  they  cannot  be  so 
far  changed  in  their  object  as  to  be  called 
"  social  gatherings." 

We  approve  the  efforts  that  are  made  to 
bring  the  older  and  the  younger  members  of 
a  meeting  into  more  intimate  acquaintance, 
and  believe  that  social  gatherings,  at  stated 
times  and  places,  when  not  too  formal  or 
burthened  by  many  regulations,  have  a  good 
influence  as  far  as  they  go ;  substituting  for 
the  frivolous  amusements  that  attract  too 


many,  something  of  a  more  elevating  cha] 
acter. 

Friends'  Social  Lyceum  of  Philadelphii 
established  many  years  since,  is  still  in  opei 
ation,  and  may  be  cited  as  an  institution  of  thi 
character.  There  are,  in  other  places,  simila 
literary  societies,  that  have  done  and  are  stil 
doing,  much  for  all  classes  of  our  members 
We  have  been  informed  that  Friends  nea 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Ohio,  also  at  Germantown 
near  Philadelphia,  have  started  lyceums ;  thi 
latter  under  the  title  of  "  Friends'  Social  Ly  t 
ceum  of  Germantown,"  meets  in  the  meeting! 
house  on  School  lane  every  Fourth-day  even|l 
ing.  : 

We  agree  with  our  correspondent  that,  a 
a  religious  Society,  we  should  have  somethinj 
to  reach  a  class  of  members  who  are  seldoE 
seen  in  our  meetings  for  business,  and  wh 
take  little  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Socie 
ty;  but  we  doubt  the  efficacy  of  purely  sc 
cial  and  intellectual  gatherings  to  meet  thi 
want.  These  have  a  place,  and  should  b 
encouraged,  but  we  have  need  to  develop  th< 
devotional  element  more  fully.  There  is  j 
hungering  amongst  us  for  higher  things,  i 
craving  for  a  clearer  insight  into  the  treas 
ures  "  hid  with  Christ  in  God." 

Our  First-day  School  Unions  and  Associa 
tions  have  in  a  measure  prepared  the  way  fo:  & 
a  freer  expression  of  religious  feeling ;  the]  lo 
have  helped  many  to  rise  above  the  spirit  os  W 
fear  that  has  in  the  past  kept  them  silen  p 
when,  had  they  been  faithful  to  the  Divinj  F 
promptings,  they  might  have  been  heard  ii 
our  assemblies,  to  the  edification  and  comfor  ^ 
of  many  earnest  seekers.    It  is  not  that  w  |Jl 
lack  feeling,  but  we  want  more  faith  ;  faith  i]  ?H 
ourselves,  in  one  another,  and,  more  than  all  Js; 
in  the  promises  of  our  Heavenly  Father 
which  have  been  declared  to  be,  "  yea  an( 
amen  forever." 

Could  we  at  times  come  together  in  thi 
freedom  of  a  home  gathering,  sitting  down!  l'o 
in  the  waiting  condition  that  so  becomes  £  J 
spiritually-minded  people,  and  as  the  glowOi 
heavenly  love  melts  all  into  the  oneness,  ex 
press  the  word  of  exhortation  or  encourage 
ment,  which  is  felt  to  arise  in  the  life,  taking 
no  thought  save  to  obey,  though  it  may  be  bu> 
in   few  words,  feebly  expressed,  it  might  b<  ij, 
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as  a  spring  in  the  wilderness,  refreshing  the 
waste  places. 

We  are  surrounded  by  efforts  on  the  part 
of  other  branches  of  the  Christian  church,  to 
extend  what  they  term  "  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom. "  Let  us  be  as  earnest  for  the 
spreading  of  this  kingdom  as  we  understand  it 
rs  the  kingdom  of  righteousness  and  peace  with 
in  our  borders.  We  long  to  have  the  wan- 
derers find  that  there  is  bread  enough  and  to 
spare  in  the  portion  of  our  Father's  heritage 
in  which  they  have  been  reared,  and  that  He 
has  work  awaiting  the  hands  now  hanging 
listlessly  idle — work  for  all  of  every  age  and 
capacity. 

In  the  great  forward  movement  now  ap 
parent,  it  will  not  do  for  us  to  compass  the 
omnountain  longer,  having  in  the  past  of  our 
/htiistory  been  among  the  first  to  hear  and  obey 
de  he  command,  "Speak  to  my  people  that  they 
soaove  forward."    If  we  fail  now  to  respond; 
hiihe  very  position  which  we  have  occupied  en 
b(  nances  our  danger.    We  cannot  fall  back 
tkrithout  loss,  and  possible  overthrow.  We 
Must  awaken  to  the  responsibilities  of  the 
siour,  and,  profiting  by  the  experiences  of  the 
ast  and  the  lessons  of  the  present,  adapt  our 
>rms  of  thought  and  methods  of  religious  in- 
ruction,  to  the  wants  of  the  age  in  which 
foje  find  ourselves.    This  is  what  the  fathers 
id  mothers  of  our  Society  in  its  rise  saw  and 
;fced  upon,  with  results  that  have  benefitted 
cceeding  generations. 


to  the  young  hearts  whose  privilege  it  was  to  call 
her  teacher,  are  already  blossoming  around  new 
hearthstones,  and  the  children's  children  rise  up  to 
call  her  blessed.  Not  only  in  our  religious  Society 
will  her  name  be  venerated,  but  the  grace  and  quiet 
dignity  of  her  manner  gave  her  almost  unbounded 
influence  in  the  families  of  those  who  only  know  of 
Friends  through  their  institutions  of  learning.  '  The 
simple  and  unaffected  courtesy  of  her  deportment, 
and  the  candor  and  purity  of  her  character,  gave 
evidence  of  the  highest  moral  excellence,  and  the 
tendernf  ss  manifested  towards  her  pupils  won  for 
her  an  affection  scarcely  less  devoted  than  that  be- 
stowed upon  a  mother.  Her  grave  is  too  fresh,  for 
those  who  loved  her  to  trace  fitting  words  of  trib- 
ute to  her  noble  nature ;  but  we  trust  some  hand 
will  be  guided,  some  heart  inspired,  to  do  justice  to 
her  memory.    Her  earthly  life  closed  in  peace. 


MARRIED. 


|j|  jGRlFFEN" — UNDERBILL.— On  the  22d  of  Ninth 
)nth,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  by 
*  lends'  ceremony,  George  J.,  son  of  Daniel  H.  a 
jl  ny  W.  G-riffen,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  R.  Mott  and 
nnah  L.  Underhill,  all  of  Yorktown,  Westchester 
anty,  N.  Y. 


DIED. 

3ROOKS. — At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law, 
bert  J.  Cunningham,  Eighth  month  10th,  1875, 
?r  a  lingering  illness,  which  she  bore  with  Chris- 
i  fortitude,  Hannah  Brooks,  in  the  72d  year  of 
age;  an  elder  and  member  of  Fawn  Particular 
Deer  Creek  Monthly  Meeting. 

ILLINGHAM. — In  this  city,  on  the  11th  instant, 
r  a  short  and  painful  illness,  Lydia  Gillingham. 
;  is  the  privilege  of  only  a  few  women  to  be  so 
ored,  loved  and  lamented  as  Lydia  Gillingham. 
ing  stood  in  the  foremost  rank  as  an  educator 
;he  last  thirty  years,  her  name  has  become  famil- 
in  many  households,  and  her  lessons  of  purity 
truth,  of  courage  and  steadfastness  in  the  right, 


LEE. — At  his  residence  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio, 
on  the  25th  of  Third  month,  1875,  after  a  long  and 
painful  illness,  which  he  bore  with  Christian  pa- 
tience and  resignation,  John  E.  Lee,  in  the  62d  year 
of  his  age. 

He  left  a  well-grounded  hope  that  his  day's  work 
was  done  in  the  day-time.  He  was  convinced  of 
Friends'  principles  when  younor,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  Baltimore  Meeting,  where  he  lived,  in  the 
simplicity  of  the  truth,  for  some  years.  In  1840  he 
moved  with  his  family  to  Ohio,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  Still  Water  Monthly  Meeting.  For  a  few 
years  he  was  a  member  of  Allen  Creek  Monthly 
Meeting  ;  but,  returning  to  Still  Water,  he  remained 
a  faithful  and  upright  member  till  his  death.  He 
left  a  widow  and  six  children,  with  many  relatives 
and  friends,  to  mourn  their  loss.  His  remains  were 
interred  in  Friends'  burying-ground,  Richland,  after 
a  solemn  meeting  which  was  held  on  the  occasion. 

TAYLOR. — At  her  home,  near  Springboro',  War- 
ren county,  Ohio,  Ninth  month  29th,  1875,  Frances 
Taylor,  aged  70  years.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Mor- 
decai  and  Frances  Taylor,  deceased,  and  a  member 
of  Springboro'  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

WILLIAMS.— On  the  16th  of  Ninth  month,  1875, 
Howard  Williams,  in  his  88th  year;  a  member  of 
Race  Street  Monthly  Meeting. 

Full  of  years,  he  has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
and  the  places  which  have  known  him  so  long  shall 
know  him  no  more  forever.  He  met  death  with  a 
tranquility  which  was  a  fitting  climax  to  the  purity 
and  rectitude  of  his  life.  Spotless  in  his  integrity, 
unostentatious  in  his  charity,  lofty  in  his  moral 
sense — he  has  left  behind  him  a  name  and  a  mem- 
ory to  which  we  would  fain  pay  the  silent  tribute  of 
our  tears.  Nature  had  bestowed  upon  him  extraor- 
dinary physical  powers,  which  his  active  and  meth- 
odical habits  tended  to  conserve,  and  he  retained 
possession  of  his  faculties  almost  up  to  the  moment 
when  the  bonds  snapped  asunder,  and  his  spirit 
ed  out,  through  the  valley,  into  the  eternal 
haven  of  the  just. 


The  great  ends  of  all  study,  of  all  acquire- 
ment, are  ability  and  disposition  to  discharge 
more  effectually  our  duties  as  men  and  as 
citizens.  He  who  is  not  a  better  brother, 
neighbor,  friend  and  citizen,  because  of  his 
superior  knowledge,  may  very  well  doubt 
whether  his  knowledge  is  really  superior  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  unlettered  m  any  around 
him. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
No.  70. 
(Continued  from  page  541.) 

FROM  TUSCANY  TO  VENETIA. 

On  the  22d  of  Fifth  month  we  devoted  the 
afternoon  to  the  studio3   of  some   of  the 
prominent  sculptors  who  are  pursuing  their 
avocation  in  Florence.     Oar  countryman, 
Thomas  Ball,  has  just  finished  a  model  for  a 
colossal  bronze  statue  of  Daniel  Webster,  for 
the  park  at  New  York,  and  invites  all  inter- 
ested in  art   to   call  to  day  and  see  the 
semblance  of  the  great  Statesman  before  it 
goes  to  Munich  to  be  cast  in.  ever-during 
brass.    So  away  we  go  in  the  warm  sunshine 
out  the  Porta  Romana,  and  up  the  broad 
avenue  which  leads  to  the  palace  villa  called 
the  Poggia  Imperiale.    In  the  midst  of  beau- 
tiful arches  of  trees,  and  in  full  view  of  the 
city  and  its  char  re  log  environs,  we  found  the 
studio  of  the  artist.    A  servant  stands  at  the 
gate  of  the  pleasant  villa  to  welcome  visitors, 
and  another  receives  us  at  the  door,  and  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  the  perfected  works  of  the 
sculptor — his  fine  fancies  carved  in  snowy 
marble.    Here  is  the  Evangelist  John,  full  of 
dignity  and   earnestness.     In  apocalyptic 
vision  he  has  just  heard  the  inspiring  voice 
commanding  him  to  write  "Blessed  are  the 
dead  which  die  in  the  Lord."    "  Faith  and 
the  Angel "  represents  elevated  religious  feel- 
ing, illustrating  the  words  of  the  Apostle. 
"  Now  Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen."  The 
angel  quenches  the  torch  of  life,  and  with- 
draws the  veil  from  the  kneeling  figure  of 
Faith,  and  holy   hope   and  trust  become 
blessed  certainty.    These  works  are  for  Bos- 
ton, but  it  is  said  that  the  St.  John,  increased 
to  colossal  proportions,  has  been  proposed  for 
Greenwood  at  New  York.    The  "Eve"  of 
Thomas  Ball,  is  highly  praised  by  many  bet- 
ter judges,  but  she  foiled  to  make  any  abiding 
impression  on  my  mind.    Abraham  Lincoln, 
stooping  with  a  look  of  beaming  tenderness  to 
liberate  the  slave,  seems,  indeed,  to  be  invok- 
ing the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind  and 
the  favor  of  Eternal  Wisdom  and  Justice. 
The  portrait,  statues,  and  smiling  studies  of 
lovely  and  happy  childhood,  attest  practical 
skill  and  taste,  and  claim  a  share  of  the  ad- 
miring notice  of  the  host  of  visitors ;  but  here 
stands  the  sculptor  himself,  receiving  his 
troop  of  friends  with  a  smiling  courtesy,  and 
introducing  them    to   his    latest  achieve- 
ment, the  colossal  Statesman  in  clay.    It  is  a 
noble,  life-like  figure,  I  think,  and  one  that 
Americans  will  be  proud  to  see  in  a  promin- 
ent position  in  our  country.    I  am  told  that 


Thomas  Ball  knew  the  "  Great  Expounder, 
and  had  heard  him  in  some  of  his  most  sti: 
ring  speeches  which  contributed  so  largely  1 
his  fame.    The  majesty  and  dignity  of  tl 
statue  is  combined  with  great  simplicity  an 
naturalness,  and  one  scarcely  notices  the  i: 
elegance  and  almost  clumsiness  of  the  modei 
attire  in  which  it  i3,  of  course,  represente 
He  seems  to  be  solemnly  warning  his  countr 
men  to  lister  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  Is 
aside  sectional  prejudices,  to  do  justice 
each  other  for  the  right's  sake,  and  not 
appeal  to  the  cruel   barbaric  sword  ar 
plunge   into  a  bitte'r  warfare,  which  ms 
hopelessly  sunder  the  nation,  and  forever  di 
pel  all  hopas  of  her  continued  advanceme 
in  the  pathway  of  civilization.    Standing  b 
fore  the  majestic  figure  of  the  great  senate 
one  mentally  questions  how  he  could  ha 
hoped   that   national   greatness   and  glo: 
could  ever  be  securely  builded  on  a  foun 
ation  which  did  not  exclude  human  slaver 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Ball's  stud 
is  that  of  the  son  and  successor  of  Hira 
Powers.    Here  we  seek  and  find  admissic 
and   are  courteously  shown   the  beautifi 
works  which  gave  a  world-wide  celebrity 
our  gifted  countryman.    I  had  never  bef( 
seen  the  "Eve  after  the  Fall,"  and  w 
greatly  impressed  with  its  noble,  pathetic  ( 
pression,  so  much  more  aspiring  and  grar 
than  the  sculptor's  ideal  of  the  lovely  moil' I 
of  mankind  before  her  transgression.  Perhal 
I  am  not  a  correct  observer,  but  I  imagine** 
saw  the  noble  and  refined  expression  of  ll 
Eve  Repentent  in  many  other  of  the  wra 
known  and  often  described  works  of  HirJ| 
Powers.    A  bust  of  Louis  Agassiz,  strikj 
and  life-like,   having  the  genial,  smiljfl 
visage,  so  characteristic  of  the  great  profess* 
was  in  progress  as  were  many  other  wow 
which  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe.  V 
afternoon  wa3  far  advanced,  and  we  desi« 
to  look  upon  the  models  and  unfinished  wo:i 
of  the  lately  deceased  sculptor,  Fuller,  § 
was  near  at  hand  and  a  workman,  opened* 
our  knock.    We  took  a  hasty  survey  of  ■ 
many  portrait  busts,  among  which  is  thejl 
markably  beautiful  colored  sculptor  whir 
memorializes  the  young  Hindoo  gentleml 
a  Rajah  in  his  native  land,  who  died  a  li 
time  ago  in  Florence.    I  had  before  see 
and  admired  its  situation  in  an  elegant  li 
oriental  temple,  at  the  extremity  of  the  di 
in  the  Cascine  at   Florence.    There  v 
several  elaborate  groups  in  marble,  but 
daylight  was  too  far  gone  to  admit  of 
minute  examination  of  them.    But  if  I 
contemplated  them  under  the  full  noon-< 
light,  at  leisure,  I  should  not  have 
enough  discrimination  to  find  any  fault. 
On  the  26th  of  Fifth  month,  we  take  le 
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of  Florence,  having  given  twenty  days  to  its 
delights.  I  go  away  with  profound  regret, 
not  having  seen  half  the  charming  city  has 
to  show  of  beauty  and  interest,  but  the  time 
has  come  to  go  onward  towards  the  fair  city 
of  the  seas,  the  bride  of  the  Adriatic.  The 
day  is  very  warm,  and  the  weather  dry,  the 
sun  beams  down  fiecely  as  we  move  swiftly 
;r|  down  the  valley  of  the  Arno  for  a  few  miles, 
and  then  branch  away  to  the  northeast,  draw- 
ing nearer  and  nearer  to  the  snow-flecked  Ap- 
penines  which  stretch  away  to  the  northward. 
We  stop  a  few  minutes  at  Pistoj  a  where,  it  is  said, 
pistols  were  invented.  We  see  nothing  more 
of  the  town,  however,  than  the  railway 
station,  which  looks  just  like  all  other  rail- 
way stations,  and  soon  are  off  again  towards 
the  mountains,  passing  pretty  villas  as  we 
traverse  the  populous  and  fertile  Tuscan  land. 
We  are  fortunate  in  having  a  car  entirely  to 
ourselves,  and  are  indulging  in  a  tine  current 
of  air  as  the  train  ascends  into  the  mountain 
^  lands,  when  suddenly  the  pure  breeze  and  the 
inspiring  scenery  are  exchanged  for  the  sul- 
phurous, stifling  darkness  of  a  long  tunnel. 
Hastily  closing  the  windows  we  await  in 
stifled  patience  the  emergence  into  daylight 
and  pure  air,  and  open  the  windows  with  a 
view  of  getting  rid  of  the  poisonous  gas  which 
has  invaded  the  carriage  ;  but  lo!  here  we  are 
in  another  tunnel,  and  then  another,  and  an- 
other, and  another,  till  the  dispensation  of 
cavernous,  roaring,  mountain  depths  seems 
endless.  It  is  written,  and  I  believe  it,  that 
the  railway  from  Florence  to  Bologna  passes 
through  forty-five  tunnels,  and  that  the  road 
is  one  of  the  grandest  in  Europa.  In  the 
ijj  brief  intervals  of  light  we  could  get  glimpses 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  mountains,  of  the  wild 
^jbeauty  of  the  deep  gorges,  and  of  wondrous 
bridges  and  viaducts  which  lead  from  tunnel 
to  tunnel.  The  amount  of  labor  and  of  skill 
expended  in  constructing  such  a  railway  over 
w|and  through  the  mountain  ridges  is  astonish- 
ing, though,  of  course,  less  amazing  than 
some  other  of  the  roads  which  have  been 
I  built  in  recent  days. 

At  length  the  mountain  ridges  are  passed, 
and  we  descend  into  the  valley  of  the  Po, 
and  a  little  after  mid  day  we  reach  the 
mcient  and  famous  city  of  Bologna.  It 
coasts  of  more  than  100,000  inhabitants, 
ind  is  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in 
utaly,  having  numerous  churches,  monasteries 
ind  a  celebrated  university,  besides  many 
valuable  and  interesting  works  of  art.  But 
;he  day  is  so  very  warm  that  we  dread  to 
indertake  a  hard  afternoon's  work  at  sight- 
seeing, and  think  it  wiser  to  go  directly  on- 
vard  to  our  destination — Venice. 

In  an  hour  and  a  half  we  reach  Ferrora, 
in  old  town  of  broad,  deserted  streets  and 


mouldering  palaces,  bearing  sad  witness  to  its 
former  prosperity.  It  was  the  seat  of  the- 
celebrated  court  of  the  House  of  Este,  a 
Tuscan  family  of  princes,  who  were  liberal 
patrons  of  literature  and  the  arts.  Indeed  it 
is  said  that 

"Whoe'er  in  Italy  is  known  to  fame, 

This  lordly  house  a  frequent  guest  can  claim.'' 

But  we  do  not  linger  to  examine  the  House 
of  Ariosto,  nor  the  reminiscences  of  Tasso  ; 
neither  shall  we  take  time  to  muse  beside  its- 
towers  and  palaces.  It  is  stated  that  the 
Guelphs,  from  whom  were  descended  the^ 
families  of  Brunswick  and  Hanover,  sprang 
from  the  race  of  Este. 

Three  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Ferrara  we- 
cross  the  Po  and  enter  the  State  of  Yenetia, 
now  a  part  of  the  united  kingdom  of  7taly. 
Away  we  go  over  the  classic  ground  of  the 
Republic  of  the  waters,  by  ancient  towns  and 
ruined  castles,  till  we  reach  Padua  on  the 
Bacchiglione,  a  town  which  professes  to  have 
been  founded  by  Antenor,  brother-in-law  of 
Priam  of  Troy.  Here  our  way  turns  to  the 
eastward.  Far  away  to  the  north  we  can  see 
the  Tyrolese  Alp3,  but  we  are  traversing  low 
lands,  and  I  soon  fancy  I  can  perceive  the 
coolness  of  the  sea.  About  five  o'clock  the 
waters  come  in  sight,  and  there  is  Venice 
rising  from  its  lagoon,  sure  enough.  And 
now  our  train  traverses  the  mighty  bridge, 
more  than  two  miles  long  and  twenty-eight 
feet  in  breadth.  It  is  one  of  the  grandest 
works  of  its  class  in  the  world,  consisting  of 
long  embankments  and  222  arches,  and  it 
leads  U3  into  the  city  of  our  desire.  A  most 
commonplace  depot  receives  the  train ;  we 
descend  ju3t  as  usual,  go  through  the  ordin- 
ary formula  just  as  in  any  other  city,  and  I 
begin  to  wonder  whether  the  uncrowned 
Queen  of  the  Seas  has  any  distinct  individu- 
ality. But  passing  through  a  doarway  we 
reach  the  water  again.  This  is  the  entrance 
to  the  Grand  Canal,  which  makes  a  double 
curve  through  Venice,  and  these  are  the 
Gondolas,  so  long  and  so  favorably  known  to 
fame.  Now  a  gondola  is  long  and  black, 
having  a  sharp,  bright,  metallic  prow,  raised 
up  in  an  aggressive  manner ;  the  stern,  too,  is 
sharp  and  metal-pointed,  and  rises  from  the 
waters  in  a  spirited  style,  so  that  not  more 
thau  two-thirds  of  the  lower  surface  of  the 
boat  touches  the  waters.  There  is  a  nice  low 
cushioned  seat  with  a  back  luxuriously  in- 
clined, in  the  middle  of  the  boat,  and  a  rower 
stands  at  each  end  and  propels  us  swiftly  along 
the  street  of  waters.  On  either  side  rise  the 
ancient  buildings  —  mauy  of  them  noble 
palace3 — seemingly  as  firm  as  when  first 
builded.  Many  of  them  are  of  deep  historic 
interest,  but  to-night  I  am  too  weary  to  study 
them,  and  just  let  them  glide  by  like  a  splen- 
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did  dream.  Then,  too,  a  sombre  gloom,  as 
of  solemn  and  terrible  memories  seems  hover- 
ing over  the  strange  scene,  and  a  rumbling 
roar,  like  terrific  cannonade,  startles  the 
silence.  "  Does  Venice  welcome  us  with  a 
salvo  of  artillery?"  I  wonder  idly,  when 
down  comes  an  unmistakable  thunder  shower. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  shelter,  it 
seems,  and  my  cloak  is  strapped  up  so 
securely  that  it  requires  several  resolute  tugs 
to  get  it  loose,  while,  in  the  meantime,  the 
pitiless  rain  streams  down.  But  here  is  a 
fine  bridge  which  I  have  often  seen  pictured, 
and  our  little  craft  darts  under  its  sheltering 
archway.  We  rest  saf?ly  under  the  shadowy 
Rialto  till  the  rain  has  spent  its  fury.  Thus 
tearfully  does  the  Bride  of  the  Seas  receive 
her  votaries  to-night.  After  the  shower 
abates  we  proceed  on  our  way  and  soon  reach 
the  part  of  the  city  where  the  hotels  abound, 
and  after  a  few  disappointments  find  apart- 
ments at  the  Citta  da  Monnaca  (City  of 
Munich),  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  St 
Mark's  Place,  and  with  a  fine  view  of  the 
open  lagoon  and  of  one  of  the  stateliest  and 
most  picturesque  of  the  churches  of  Venice. 
I  am  delighted  beyond  measure  to  have 
reached  this  most  interesting  city,  and  now 
hope  to  have  many  days  of  leisurely  sight- 
seeing in  the  city  amidst  the  seas. 

The  city  of  Venice  rests  upon  117  islands, 
which  are  united  by  about  400  bridges,  and 
is  large  enough  to  have  accommodated,  in  its 
most  populous  period,  the  fifteenth  century, 
a  population  of  180,000  or  200,000.  It  was 
at  this  period  the  commercial  center  of  the 
civilized  world  and  the  mistress  of  the  Med- 
iterranean. But  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  the  route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  discovered,  the  great  commercial 
importance  of  Venice  declined,  and  gradually 
departed  forever.  The  once  proud  and 
splendid  republic  of  the  seas  became  the 
spoil  of  conquering  peoples,  and  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  Venice  ceased  to  occupy  an 
important  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  The  release  of  Venetia  from  the 
Austrian  thrall  and  her  union  with  the  king- 
dom of  Italy,  has  introduced  an  new  era  in 
the  sad  city  of  the  Doges,  and  we  see  the  de- 
scend en  ts  of  the  old  Roman  Veneti  under 
the  inspiring  influence  of  a  new  and  joyful 
hope. 

The  story  of  the  origin  and  the  early 
struggles  of  the  people  who  fled  to  the  marshy 
islands  of  the  lagoons  to  save  themselves  from 
the  hated  yoke  of  the  Barbarian  conquerors, 
who  overran  Italy  on  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  Empire ;  and  of  the  thousand  years 
of  republican  liberty  enjoyed  by  this  energetic 
and  most  noble-minded  people,  is  of  facinat- 
ing  interest ;  and  some  little  knowledge  of  the 


annals  of  the  nation  is  quite  essential  to  i 
intelligent  enjoyment  of  the  wonders  of  t 
city  of  the  seas.  The  splendor  with  whi< 
the  eldest  republic  of  Christendom  invest 
her  capital  city  can  be  inferred  from  t 
glorious  buildings,  which  attest  the  taste  ai 
wealth  of  their  founders ;  and  the  noble  wor 
of  art  which  clothe  the  walls  and  decorate  t 
halls  of  the  old  palaces,  bear  eloquent  witnt 
to  the  high  culture  of  the  fine  arts,  and  to  t 
creative  genius  of  the  sons  of  mediaeval  Venh 
Goethe  enthusiastically  praises  the  relics 
art  and  culture  here  preserved  as  "  a  gral 
and  reverend  work  of  collective  hum 
effort,"  "  a  monument,  not  of  a  ruler,  but  ? 
a  people." 

Our  first  morning  in  Venice  (Fifth  mon 
27th,)  is  cold  with  a  strong  wind,  maki  r 
warm  clothing  a  pleasant  necessity  after  tl 
debilitating  heat  we  have  experienced  1 
Florence  and  during  our  journey  hither.  I 
long  repeated  clamor  of  bells  awakens  tl 
sleepers  at  a  very  early  hour,  and  the  voi«i 
of  the  gondoliers  whose  boats  are  moored  jil 
below  the  windows,  drive  away  all  thougl  I 
of  sleep.  I  rise  and  look  down  into  the  m  I 
row  street  or  ealle,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  t  fa 
line  of  division  between  the  houses.  It  is  r  I 
over  eight  or  ten  feet  wide,  I  think,  and !  I 
the  buildings  rise  up  five  or  six  stories  hi$  I 
on  either  hand,  it  is  rather  a  gloomy  passaj  f 
The  people  are  passing  and  repassing  and  (1 
changing  morning  salutations  pleasant! 
They  have  not  the  heavy,  solid  foot-fall  m 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  but  tread  lightly,  aim* 
noiselessly,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  be  in  aft 
hurry.  Calm  and  serious,  clad  in  the  grotesql) 
vestments  of  his  nation  and  decked  wi 
the  inevitable  long  cue  of  the  celestisfc 
stands  John  Chinaman  taking  a  survey  ■ 
the  little  spot  of  Venetian  life  which  ill 
Colle  Vallaressa  can  show.  He  is  a  serv» 
on  an  Austrian  ship  which  lies  out  yonderil 
the  harbor,  and  is  taking  his  holiday  justjl 
he  likes  it — quietly.  The  British,  the  Am 
trian  and  the  Turkish  colors  float  from  il 
stately  vessels  at  anchor  in  the  near  distanil 
while  the  fair  flag  of  regenerated  and  uniil 
Italy  waves  a  hospitable  welcome  to  all. 
think  few  cities  present  a  fairer  front  to 
world  than  she  who  sits  upon  the  islets  of 
Adriatic. 

The  great  point  of  interest  is  just  at  ha 
and  we  give  our  first  morning  to  the  gr 
square,  or  rather  quadrangle,  of  St.  Marl 
We  enter  it  from  the  west  end  and  get  a  fi 
view  of  the  beautiful,  gilded,  oriental-looki 
basilica  of  San  Marco  under  most  favon 
circumstances.  Its  domes  and  spires  glit 
in  the  morning  rays,  and  its  fairy-like  delicaH 
of  detail  suggest  the  work  of  magic  like  ijB 
fanciful  creations  of  the  Arabian  NiglW 
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The  edifices  surrounding  the  Piazza  embody 
the  history  of  architecture  for  a  thousand 
years;  the  oldest  and  most  striking  of  these 
being  the  church  which  raises  its  glittering 
facade  of  mosaics  at  the  eastern  end. 

It  is  stated  that-  in  552  a  chapel  to  St. 
Theodore  had  already  been  erected  on  this 
site  by  the  Greek  Captain  Narses,  who,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  visited  the  young  city  of 
the  isles.    In  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury the  body  of  St.  Mark,  the  Evange- 
list, was  stolen  from   Alexandria   by  some 
Venetian  merchants,  who,    to  prevent  the 
interference  of  the   authorities,  pretended 
they   were   carrying  from  the   city  noth- 
ing  more   honorable  nor  venerable  than 
pork    The  relics  of  the  apostle  were  re- 
ceived with  great  exultation  by  the  people, 
and  they  quickly  deposed  their  old  patron 
Saint  Theodore,  and  erected  a  new  church 
which  they  dedicated  to  Mark.    This  edifice 
ttwas  destroyed  by  fire  in  977,  and  the  Doge, 
licPietro  Orseola,  commenced  the  work  of  re- 
jupuilding,  in  a  style  of  much  greater  magnifi- 
gtaence,  out  of  his  own  private  fortune,  calling 
,o  the  work  the  most  famous  architects  of  the 
stflay.    In  about  a  hundred  years  it  was  com- 
pleted, in  all  its  glory  of  rare  and  costly 
narbles  and  golden  mosaics.    The  oriental 
igirchictecture  and  the  oriental  glow  and  rich- 
less  of  the  decorations  bear  witness  to  the 
requent  intercourse  of  Venice  with  the  east- 
irn  lands  in  these  days.  Succeeding  centuries 
tave  repeatedly  enriched  the  glorious  edifice, 
And  it  was  used  for  various  purposes  in  the 
a|)est  days  of  the  Republic.    Here  assembled 
tot  only  the  synods  and  councils  of  the 
hurch,  but  congresses  which  were  called  to- 
other to  debate  upon  the  public  welfare  and 
ipon  war  or  peace.  According  to  the  Byzan- 
ine  style,  St.  Mark  has  five  separate  domes, 
nd  a  separate  atrio,  also  dome  roofed,  and  is 
ruciform  in  its  ground  plan.    The  outer  as 
rell  as  the  inner  walls  are  faced  with  marbles 
om  the  floor  to  the  beginning  of  the  mosaic3 
a  the  gold  ground.     Some  five  hundred 
anjolumns  of  marble,  of  most  varied  tints,  em- 
it ellish  both  the  interior  and  the  exterior  of 
lis  dream-like  edifice.    And  here,  if  I  had 
at  hand,  I  would  append  John  Ruskin's 
ft  tost  glorious  and  poetic  description  of  the 
asilica  in  his  "  Stones  of  Venice,"  for  it  is 
haply  such  accomplished  students  of  architec- 
ts as  he  who  can  speak  fittingly  of  this 
u\  nazingly  rich  mediaeval  temple.       S.  R. 
ajjl  Sixth  month  1  si,  1875. 

oki  

REST  AS  A  RENOVATOR. 

31essings  on   the  man,"   says  Sancho 
^Jmza,  "  who  first  invented  sleep  !"  Probably 
;ep  came  upon  the  first  man  rather  as  an 
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unconscious  fulfillment  of  the  order  of  his 
being  than  as  a  discovery  sought  out  and  in- 
vented. Every  mother  and  every  nurse 
knows  that  sleep,  instead  of  being  welcomed, 
is  contumaciously  resisted  by  the  little  child, 
for,  anticipating  the  character  of  manhood 
and  womanhood,  babies  commence  life  De- 
crying protests  against  the  conditions  of  exist- 
ence. The  chief  and  indispensable  requisite 
to  long  and  healthy  life  is  rest,  and  the 
indication  of  its  need  is  fatigue,  just  as  cer- 
tainly as  hunger  prompts  eating  and  thirst 
suggests  drinking.  Among  the  courses  falla- 
ciously considered  improvements  on  a  state 
of  nature  is  that  resistance  against  rest  which 
the  feverish  demands  of  society  impose  upon 
everybody.  To  go  without  food  or  drink 
would  be  quite  as  rational  as  to  dispense  with 
sleep  and  rest.  Nobody  thinks  of  abstinence 
from  food,  however,  though  it  would  be  quite 
as  sensible  to  see  how  long  one  could  go  with- 
out eating  as  without  repose.  On  the  contrary, 
food  and  drink  are  drawn  in  as  allies  in  the 
unnatural  war  against  quiet  of  mind  and 
body  ;  pressure  on  the  brain  and  the  stomach 
is  maintained,  that  no  part  of  the  system  may 
escape  fatigue.  The  human  constitution  in 
all  its  parts  and  functions,  is  forced  into 
unnatural  and  wasting  excitement. 

It  is  an  unweary  world.  And  what  then  ? 
It  is  a  hungry  world,  too,  and  hunger  finds 
relief  in  food.  So  should  unrest  find  its 
relief  in  repose,  and  repose  should  be  sought 
as  resolutely  as  a  hungry  man  seeks  his 
dinner.  We  can  no  more  exist  without  rest 
than  without  food.  Why  not  remember  the 
nightly  recurring  commemoration  of  primal 
institution  and  the  seven  days'  interval, 
whose  antiquity  is  proven  by  the  mystical 
traditions  concerning  the  number  seven ; 
traditions,  the  date  of  which  no  man  can  fix. 
One-seventh  of  man's  working  time  is  conse- 
crated to  rest,  both  by  religious  and  natural 
sanction.  It  is  overworked  man's  privilege, 
and  he,  of  course,  will  claim  it.  These  are 
matters  to  be  thought  of  by  those  who  are 
seeking  "  rest  "  and  "  recuperation  "  by  rush- 
ing about  over  the  railroads  and  among 
summer  resorts,  indulging  in  card  parties, 
wine  parties,  "  hops,"  and  other  inventions 
for  keeping  late  hours,  as  if  the  whole  design 
of  the  summer  holiday  is  to  crowd  as  much 
fatigue  as  possible  into  their  season  of  "  rest." 
— Public  Ledger. 


Tre  roof  of  Westminster  Abbey,  in  Lon- 
don, long  supposed  to  be  of  oak,  when  exam- 
ined last  year  was  found  to  be  of  chestnut. 
It  was  sound  and  perfect,  although  it  had 
stood  for  eight  centuries  already,  which  would 
go  to  show  that  chestnut  timber  is  pretty 
good  for  building  purposes. 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  PITCHER  PLANT. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  products  of 
the  vegetable  world,  says  the  San  Francisco 
Bulletin,  and  one  for  which  this  coast  is  fam- 
ous, is  the  siugular  plant  which  is  familiarly- 
known  by  the  above  title,  but  which  among 
botanists  is  better  recognized  as  Darlingtonia 
Californiea.  It  is  a  native  of  the  northern 
portions  of  the  State,  chiefly  of  the  district 
around  Mount  Shasta,  where  it  grows  in  boggy 
places  on  the  slopes  of  mountains.  It  belongs 
to  the  natural  order  Saveaceniacea,  and  is  the 
only  species  of  its  genus,  though  several  of 
its  near  relatives  are  found  in  the  swampy  dis- 
tricts of  the  Atlantic  States.  Darlingtonia 
is  remarkable  for  its  habit  of  entrapping  in- 
sects which  are  attracted  toward  the  hood  at 
the  extremity  of  the  tubular  leaves,  probably 
by  its  bright  color  and  its  resemblance  to  a 
flower.  Once  inside  the  hood,  they  pass  down 
the  tube  which  forms  the  stem,  and  on  attempt- 
ing to  escape  find  their  exit  prevented  by  a 
number  of  fine  hairs  pointing  downward, 
which  offer  a  secure  means  of  imprisonment 
for  the  unfortunate  insects.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  find  the  leaf  stems  at  their  base  filled  to 
the  depth  of  four  or  five  inches  with  insect 
remains.  Mr.  Harry  Edwards,  who  has  re- 
cently spent  some  time  in  the  region  of  Mount 
Shasta,  and  who  has  brought  to  San  Fran- 
cisco some  admirable  specimens  of  the  Dar- 
lingtonia, informs  us  that  he  counted  no  less 
than  thirty-six  insects  of  various  orders  which 
had  met  their  death  in  the  embrace  of  this 
curious  plant.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that 
Darwin,  in  his  new  book  on  "  Insectivorous 
Plants,"  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  this 
species,  particularly  as  the  plant  has  been 
successfully  cultivated  in  England.  Mr.  Rob- 
inson, of  the  Field  newspaper,  made  a  jour- 
ney to  this  country  two  years  ago  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  investigating  it  in  its  native 
wilds.  The  observations  made  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, especially  those  with  reference  to  the 
species  of  insects  entrapped,  will  at  once  be 
forwarded  by  that  gentleman  to  Dr.  Darwin, 
by  whom  they  will  probably  be  employed  in 
a  future  edition  of  his  book.  The  specimens 
which  have  given  birth  to  these  remarks  have 
been  admirably  photographed  by  Bradley 
and  Rulotson,  and  have  been  placed  by  Mr. 
Edwards  on  exhibition  in  the  garden  of  the 
Mechanics'  Fair. 


HONOR  ALL  MEN. 


Whom  shall  we  honor  ?  Kings  on  thrones  all  golden, 
With  crowns  of  orient  pearls,  and  Tyrian  robe, 

Heirs  of  the  might  of  generations  olden, 

Stretching  their  sceptre  over  half  the  globe  ? 

Whom  shall  we  honor?  Statesmen  sage  and  hoary, 
Wise  to  retain,  and  wiser  to  reform, 


Stirred  by  no  thirst  but  that  of  life's  true  glory, 
Bold  pilots  through  the  darkness  and  the  storm 

Whom  shall  we  honor?    Poets  chanting  sweetly 
The  lays  of  might  that  thrill  a  nation's  heart, 

High  souls  that  do  their  Master's  bidding  nie.kb 
And  on  the  mountain  summits  roam  apart  ? 

Nay,  not  these  only  ;  infants  in  their  weakness, 
Slaves  in  their  galleys,  prisoners  in  their  cell 
Young  girls  that  shrink  and  quail  in  maiden  meel 
ness, 

Sick,  poor,  unknowing — honor  these  as  well. 

Calm  let  the  voice  be,  kind  as  angel's  greeting 
Gentle  the  words,  as  one  who  fears  to  pain  ; 

Reproach  with  pity,  wrath  with  love  still  meetin 
Searching  how  best  thy  brother's  soul  to  gain. 

So  spake  true  saints  of  God,  and  won  men's  favo] 
So  lived  meek  Paul,  in  pure  and  blameless  guil< 

Now  with  clear  joy,  and  now  in  accents  graver, 
Rousing  each  conscience,  winning  each  to  smi 

So  subtly  truthful,  courteous,  calm  and  gentle, 
Drawing  all  hearts  with  cords  of  trust  and  lo\ 

His  true  sons  guarding  with  a  love  parental, 
He  moved,  as  bright  stars  through  the  darkne 


So  spake  our  Master,  patient,  meek  and  lowly, 
To  way-worn  travelers,  Israel's  wandering  shee 

He,  the  All-pure,  receiving  men  unholy, 

Sharing  their  joys,  and  weeping  as  they  weep. 

Yea,  doubt  it  not ;  each  soul  deserves  that  none 
We  may  count  none  as  common  or  unclean  ; 

She  beareth  still  the  King's  true  stamp  upon  h< 
Marred,  half  effaced,  His  likeness  still  is  seen. 

Hushed  be  each  word  and  thought  of  wrath  a 
scorning. 

Turn  not  away  in  weariness  or  pride  ; 
When  the  light  dawns  of  life's  eternal  morning, 
The  poorest,  frailest,  may  be  at  thy  side. 

Yes,  honor  all ;  but  keep  thy  heart's  best  loving. 

For  those  true  brothers,  children  of  thy  God, 
On  the  same  pathway,  to  the  same  goal  moving, 

The  straight  and  narrow  way  our  Master  trod.; 

Love  with  a  love  that  does  not  fail  nor  languish 
Enduring,  zealous,  hoping,  helping  all ; 

Quick  to  console  all  sorrow,  soothe  all  anguish 
Still  burning  brightly  though  the  thick  ni| 
fall. 

— Sunday  Magazine. 


TAKE  ALL. 


Take  my  life,  and  let  it  be 
Consecrated,  Lor*,  to  Thee. 

Take  my  hands,  and  let  them  move 
At  the  impulse  of  Thy  love. 

Take  my  feet,  and  let  them  be 
Swift  and  beautiful  for  Thee. 

Take  my  voice,  and  let  me  sing 
Always,  only,  for  my  King. 

Take  my  moments  and  my  days, 
Let  them  flow  in  ceaseless  praise. 

Take  my  will,  and  make  it  Thine  ; 
It  shall  be  no  longer  mine. 
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Take  my  heart,  it  is  Thine  own  ; 
It  shall  be  Thy  rojal  throne. 

Take  my  love  ;  my  Lord,  I  pour 
At  Thy  feet  its  treasure-store. 

Take  mjself,  and  I  will  be, 
Ever,  only,  all  for  Thee. 

— Frances  R.  Haveegal. 

k.  ~***~ 

From  the  Railway  World,  June  26. 

THE  DISCOVERY  AND  INTRODUCTION  OF 
ANTHRACITE  COAL. 

The  discovery  of  anthracite  coal  was  made 
°sin  the  Wyoming  valley  over  one  hundred 
years  ago,  when  it  was  used  for  smithing 
m  purposes,  and  during  the  revolutionary  war 
^quantities  of  it  were  taken  down  the  Susque- 
hanna in  arks  for  use  at  the  government 
arsenal  at  Carlisle.    The  impression  that  it 
required  an  artificial  blast  to  burn  it,  and  the 
"  abundance  of  wood,  prevented  its  introduction 
tt{,as  a  fuel  for  domtstic  purposes  for  many 
pears.    The  first  record  we  have  of  its  suc- 
cessful use  in  a  common  grate  was  in  1808. 
Judge  Fell,  of  Wilkesbarre,  experimented 
ee'  pvith  it,  first  using  a  wooden  grate.    He  ar- 
p,  rued  that  if  he  succeeded  in  burning  up  his 
wooden  grate,  he  would  then  be  warranted  in 
n01;iiaking  an  iron  one,  which  he  afterwards  did, 
he  ,11a king  the  grate  with  his  own  hands  in  his 
1(  lephew's  shop.    The  following  memorandum 
)f  the  experiment  was  made  by  the  judge  at 
ai  he  time : 

Feb.  11,  of  Masonry  5808.    Made  the  ex- 
r  )eriment  of  burning  the  common  stone  coal 
>f  the  valley,  in  a  grate,  in  a  common  fire- 
s  )lace  in  my  house,  and  find  it  will  answer  the 
j61  mrpose  of  fuel,  making  a  clearer  and  better 

g,  ire,  at  less  expense,  than  burning  wood  in  the 
ii  ommon  way. 

,  !     [Signed]  Jesse  fell. 

'    February  11th,  1808. 

h,  The  first  discovery  of  coal  in  the  Lehigh 
A  egion  was  made  at  Summit  Hill,  in  1791,  by 

poor  hunter  of  the  name  of  Philip  Ginter. 
le  accidently  discovered  at  the  roots  of  a 
illen  tree  the  black  dirt  and  pieces  of  coal 
)rming  the  outcrop  of  the  seam.  He  revealed 
is  secret  to  Col.  Jacob  Weiss,  for  the  con- 
deration  of  a  small  tract  of  land  and  a 
ater-power  for  a  saw  mill.  He  says  "the 
iscovery  in  a  few  years  made  hundreds  of 
>rtunes ;  but  I  may  say  it  ruined  me,  for  my 
ind  was  taken  from  me  by  a  man  who  said 
e  owned  it  before  I  did,  and  now  I  am  still 
poor  man." 

To  Nieho  Allen,  a  famous  hunter,  tradition 
Uvards  the  merit  of  the  discovery  of  coal  in 
le  Schuylkill  region.  In  one  of  his  expedi- 
ons  he  camped  out  over  night,  and  built  a 
re  among  some  rocks  under  shelter  of  the 
ees.    During  the  night  he  felt  an  unusual 


degree  of  heat  upon  his  extremeties,  and 
waking  up  he  found  the  rocks  a  mass  of 
glowing  fire,  he  having  ignited  the  outcrop 
of  a  vein  of  coal.  This  was  his  first  ex- 
perience of  stone  coal.  He  never  profited 
by  his  discovery,  we  believe,  and  in  disgust 
with  his  experience  in  prospecting  for  coal, 
he  removed  to  his  native  State  in  New  Eng- 
land ;  sometime  afterwards  he  revisited  his 
old  hunting  grounds,  and  in  attempting  to 
cross  the  Mahanoy  creek,  he  fell  off  a  foot 
bridge  or  log  and  was  drowned.  His  dis- 
covery was  made  in  1790,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Broad  Mountains. 

The  first  successful  attempt  to  introduce 
anthracite  coal  in  the  Philadelphia  market 
was  made  in  1812  by  Colonel  George  Shoe- 
maker, subsequently  the  proprietor  and  host 
of  Pennsylvania  Hall,  in  Pottsville,  then  as 
now  the  principal  hotel  in  the  place.  The 
Colonel  loaded  nine  wagons  with  coal  from 
his  mines  at  Centerville,  and  hauled  them  to 
Philadelphia  for  a  market ;  but  the  good  peo- 
ple of  the  city  had  been  so  often  deceived,  as 
they  supposed,  in  having  rocks  imposed  upon 
them  for  stone  coal,  that  the  Colonel  was  de- 
nounced as  a  swindler  and  impostor,  a  writ 
was  obtained  from  the  authorities  to  have 
him  arrested,  and  he  was  obliged  to  make  a 
hasty  retreat  from  the  impending  justice  of 
the  "City  of  Brotherly  Love."  He  had, 
however,  succeeded  in  making  sale  of  two 
loads  at  a  cost  of  transportation,  one  to 
Messrs.  White  &  Hszzard,  of  the  Fairmount 
Nail  and  Wire  Words,  at  the  Falls  of  the 
Schuylkill,  and  the  other  to  Messrs.  Mellcn 
&  Bishop,  of  the  Delaware  County  Rolling 
Mill.  The  remaining  seven  loads  he  gave 
away  to  blacksmiths  and  others  for  trial.  Mr. 
White,  after  great  difficulty  and  vexation, 
discovered  the  proper  method  of  burning  Col. 
Shoemaker's  "  black  rocks,"  which  soon  gave 
anthracite  coal  a  reputation  as  fuel,  making 
it  a  staple  article,  and  forming  an  element  of 
incalculable  importance  in  the  development 
and  growth  of  the  commerce,  manufactures, 
and  industrial  enterprises  of  the  country. 
Nothing  has  contributed  more  to  the  wealth, 
the  growth,  and  the  prosperity  of  Phila- 
delphia, especially,  than  the  "black  rocks," 
for  attempting  to  introduce  which  Col.  Shoe- 
maker was  denounced  as  a  swindler  and  im- 
postor. 

In  1814  five  ark  loads  of  coal  were  sent 
down  the  Lehigh,  only  two  of  which  reached 
Philadelphia;  the  coal  they  contained  was  sold 
to  Messrs.  White  &  Hazzard  at  §21  per  ton. 
The  regular  shipments  of  anthracite  coal 
commenced  in  the* year  1820,  by  a  shipment 
of  365  tons  by  the  Lehigh  Canal,  which  heads 
the  statistical  column  of  the  American  coal 
trade.    In  the  year  1822  the  first  shipment 
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from  the  Schuylkill  region  was  made  of  1,840 
to  the  Schuylkill  Canal.  The  shipment  for 
the  same  year  from  the  Lehigh  region  was 
2,240  tons,  making  an  aggregate  of  3,720 
tons.  In  the  year  1829  the  first  shipment 
was  made  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal  Company  of  7,000  tons  ;  the  shipment 
for  the  same  same  year  from  the  Schuylkill 
region  was  79,973  tons ;  from  the  Lehigh 
region,  25,110  tons ;  making  an  aggregate 
production  of  112,083  tons,  which  was  an  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year  of  34,567  tons, 
and  it  broke  up  every  coal  operator  engaged 
in*  the  business  in  Schuylkill  county.  There 
was  sold  on  the  line  of  the  Schuylkill  in 
1829,  3,332  tons  of  coal,  which  was  increased 
to  1,789,205  tons  in  1873.  The  quantity  of 
coal  sent  to  Philadelphia  increased  from  Col. 
Shoemaker's  nine  wagon  loads  in  1812,  to 
1,398,505  tons  by  the  Schuylkill  Canal  and 
Reading  Railroad  in  1874,  and  by  the  North 
PenDsylvanian  Road,  and  from  Bristol, 
about  803,054  tons,  making  an  aggregate  of 
anthracite  coal  consumption  in  that  city  ia 
1874  of  1,891,759  tons.  These  figures  atfbrd 
the  best  commentary  that  can  be  made,  in 
illustration  of  the  wonderful  increase  in 
population,  and  the  growth,  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  the  valley  of  the  Schuylkill 
and  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  since  the  in- 
troduction of  anthracite  coal.  Equally  po- 
tent has  its  influence  been  in  the  valley  of 
the  Lehigh,  and  all  other  channels  through 
which  it  has  passed. 


There  is  no  graver  event  in  a  man's  life 
than  marriage.  It  may  prove  an  inestimable 
blessing,  the  subtile  influences  of  which  will 
permeate  every  hour  of  the  day,  strengthen 
every  fibre  of  his  moral  being,  and  by  its  sat- 
isfying repose  to  the  affections  give  his  intel- 
lect a  calmer  and  more  continuous  sweep.  It 
may  also  prove  a  desolating  evil,  numbing 
the  sympathies,  irritating  and  scattering  the 
intellectual  energies,  distracting  the  life. —  G. 
H,  Lewes. 


NOTICES. 

The  Western  Quarterly  Union  of  First-day  Schools 
will  meet  at  Unionville,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  on 
Seventh-day,  the  30th  inst.,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  All 
interested  are  invited  to  attend.  Exercises  by  the 
children  and  teachers  are  expected.  Reports,  giving 
the  whole  number  of  pupils,  the  average  attend- 
ance, the  number  of  books  in  the  library,  and  the 
number  taken  out  since  last  report,  or  in  the  year,  are 
desired  from  each  school.  First-day  schools  are 
especially  desired  to  furnish  incidental  remarks  in 
connection  with  their  reports,  giving  their  practical 
experience  and  suggestions,  with  the  titles  of  such 
books  as  have  been  found  not  only  instructive,  but 
also  entertaining.  Thos.  F.  Seal,  Clerk. 


ITEMS. 

Professor  E.  D.  Cope,  of  Philadelphia,  has  fouD 
the  fossil  remains  of  a  camel  in^New  Mexico.  Tl 
animal  was  about  the  size  of  a  dromedary. 

James  Lick  has  fixed  upon  Mount  Hamilton,  Sam 
Clara  county,  Cal.,  for  the  building  of  the  great  ot 
servatory  for  which  he  has  given  the  sum  of  $800 
000.  The  building  will  contain  the  largest  tele; 
cope  in  the  world. 

The  Growth  of  Plants. — In  some  investigatior 
into  the  relations  between  meteorology  and  th 
growth  of  plants,  Hoffman  states  that  from  numei 
ous  observations  in  Central  Europe,  we  may  coi 
elude,  as  an  average,  that  a  difference  of  latitude 
one  degree  causes  and  implies  a  delay  or  retard* 
tion  of  3f  days  of  the  various  steps  in  the  develoj 
ment  of  plants  ;  especially  of  the  blossoming 
spring. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  during  the  past  montl 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Childre 
has  succeeded  in  securing  the  conviction  of  a  nun 
ber  of  Italian  organ  grinders  for  hiring  children 
beg  for  them,  and  also  of  the  parents  for  lefti 
out  the  children.    The  society  is  also  turning 
attention  to  all  cases  of  street  begging  by  minor 
and  several  children,  arrested^under  its  orders,  ha\ 
been  sent  to  institutions.    Two  cases  of  extre 
cruelty  to  children  are  now  under  investigation,  ar 
will  probably  soon  be  brought  before  the  court 
Public  aid  is  asked  in  furnishing  information  to  tl 
society,  and  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  its  worl 
The  office  is  at  No.  860  Broadway. 

The  use  of  honey  to  flowers  has  generally  bee 
suppesed  to  be  exclusively  to  encourage  insec 
which  are  to  aid  in  the  fertilization  of  the  fiowe 
It  has,  indeed,  been  shown  by  recent  workers 
this  branch  of  science,  that  only  those  flowers  whi< 
need  insect  agency  in  this  respect  secrete  honey 
sweet  liquid.    Mr.  Hooibreuk,  of  the  Botanical  Ga 
den  of  Vienna,  has  recently  published  the  results 
some  experiments,  which  go  to  show  that  this  swe 
liquid  is  tssential  to  the  full  development  of  tl 
pollen  tubes.    During  the  fertilization  many  plan 
which  refuse  to  be  fertilized  by  ordinary  process* 
become  fully  impregnated  when  a  little  honey 
dropped  on  the  stigma,  prior  to  the  application 
the  pollen. — Ex.  Paper. 

A  sun-dial  that  strikes  the  hour,  has  been  i 
vented  by  Abbe"  Allegret.  It  is  simply  a  modific 
tion  of  what  is  termed  the  solar  counter,  for  reg 
tering  the  times  at  which  the  sun  shines  or 
obscured.  To  effect  this  there  are  two  balls,  o 
black  and  the  other  yellow,  fixed  at  opposite  en 
of  a  lever  sustained  by  a  central  pivot.  When  t 
sun  shines  the  black  ball  absorbs  more  heat  th 
the  yellow  one,  and  the  vapor  of  a  liquid  contain 
in  the  former  is  elevated  to  a  higher  temperatu 
than  in  the  latter.  As  a  result,  the  vapor  leaves  t 
one  ball,  and,  being  cotdensed  in  the  other,  this  t 
comes  the  heavier,  overbalances  the  equilibriu 
and  in  doing  so  sets  free  a  weight,  giving  motion 
the  requisite  clock-work.  In  the  sun-dial  referr 
to,  a  pair  of  these  balls  is  fixed  at  every  hour  mai 
When  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon  reaches  any  pa 
ticular  hour  mark  one  of  the  balls  is  shaded,  a  pi 
ponderance  of  liquid  enters  the  ball,  the  lever  til 
the  mechanism  is  set  going,  and  a  gong  sounded 
many  times  as  the  number  of  the  hour  to  be  in( 
cated.  Of  course  the  sun  must  shine  at  the  til 
of  the  hour  marks  being  passed  by  the  shadow, 
the  time  will  not  be  struck. — Ex.  Paper. 
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"  His  Lord  answered  and  said  unto  him, 
Ga  Thou  wicked  and  slothful  servant,  thou 
knewesfc  that  I  reap  where  I  sowed  not,  and 
gather  where  I  have  not  strewed.  Thou 
oughtest,  therefore,  to  have  put  my  money  to 
the  exchangers,  and  then  at  my  coming  I 
should  have  received  mine  own,  with  usury." 
Matt,  xxv,  26,  27. 

"  And  he  saith  unto  him,  Out  of  thine  own 
mouth  will  I  judge  thee,  thou  wicked  servant. 
Thou  knewest  that  I  was  an  austere  man, 
taking  up  that  I  laid  not  down,  and  reaping 
o!  that  1  did  not  sow.  Wherefore,  then,  gavest 
et  |aot  thou  my  money  into  the  bank,  that  at  my 
'  coming  I  might  have  required  mine  own,  with 
*  lsury  ?"— Luke  xix,  22,  23. 
i  After  quoting  the  foregoing  passages,  W.  C. 
Sillar  proceeds  to  say  :  "  The  passages  in  the 
wo  Gospels  are  peculiar,  and  often  much 
urlt  nisunderstood,  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  be 
J  requently  quoted  in  defence  of  usury,  not- 
withstanding the  great  pains  taken  to  prevent 
aisinterpretation.  The  word  'therefore,'  in 
pe  one,  and  '  wherefore/  in  the  other,  mean 
imply  this — For  the  hoarding  of  your  talent 
ou  are  utterly  without  excuse.  You 
new  that  I  was  a  hard  or  an  austere  man, 
eaping  where  I  had  not  sowed,  &c.  A  man 
f  that  disposition  would  not  have  hesitated 
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to  put  his  money  to  the  exchangers  for  usury, 
and,  as  that  was  not  forbidden,  why  did  you 
not  so  place  it  ?  So,  out  of  thine  own  mouth 
will  I  judge  thee,  thou  wicked  servant. 
That,  however,  was  very  far  from  his  Lord's 
character,  and  so  was  usury,  or  any  vice, 
"  which  is  a  clear  infraction  of  the  law  of  love 
to  God  and  your  neighbor,  which  is  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  New  Testament 
teaching." 

Ihe  teaching  of  these  passages  is  so  much 
more  fully  considered  by  men  of  opposite 
convictions,  in  Ruskin's  Fors  Clavigera, 
(No.  53),  that  it  seems  appropriate  here  to 
insert  some  extracts.  I  will  first  give  the 
correspondent's  letter,  and  then  the  reply  : 

"  You  ask  what  I  think  the  Psalmist  means 
by  usury.  I  find  from  Cruden  that  usury  is 
mentioned  only  in  the  fifteenth  Psalm.  That 
is  a  notable  and  most  beautiful  lyric,  quite 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  superiority,  in 
spirituality  and  morality,  of  the  Hebrew 
religion  to  anything  Greek.  But  the  bit 
about  usury  is  pure  nonsense — the  only  bit 
of  nonsense  in  the  piece.  Nonsense,  because 
the  singer  has  no  notion  whatever  of  the  em- 
ployment of  money  for  the  common  benefit  of 
lender  and  borrower.  As  the  Hebrew  mon- 
archy was  politically  a  total  and  disastrous 
failure,  I  should  not  expect  any  opinion  worth 
listening  too  from  a  Psalmist  touching  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  on  the  organization  of  in- 
dustry.   Jesus  Christ,  and  Matthew,  the  pub- 
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lican,  lived  in  a  time  of  extended  intercourse 
and  some  commerce ;  accordingly,  in  Mat- 
thew xxv,  verse  27,  you  have  a  perfect  state- 
ment of  the  truth  about  usury :  '  Thou 
oughtest  to  have  put  mine  money  to  the  ex- 
changers, and  at  my  coming  I  should  have 
received  mine  own,  with  usury.'  Ricardo, 
with  all  Lombard  street  to  help  him,  could 
not  improve  upon  that.  A  legitimate,  useful, 
profitable  use  of  money  is  to  accommodate 
strangers  who  come  with  money  that  will  not 
circulate  in  the  country.  The  exchanger 
gives  them  current  money ;  they  pay  a  con- 
sideration for  the  convenience,  and  out  of 
this  comes  the  legitimate  profit  to  be  divided 
between  lender  and  borrower.  The  rule 
which  applies  to  one  fruitful  use  of  money 
will  apply  to  a  thousand,  and  between  wise 
lending  and  honest  borrowing,  swamp  and 
forest  become  field  and  garden,  and  moun- 
tains wave  with  corn.  Some  professor  or 
other  had  written  what  seemed  outrageous 
rubbish  ;  you  confuted  or  thrust  aside,  in  an 
early  Fors,  that  rubbish  ;  but,  against  legiti- 
mate interest,  usury,  call  it  what  you  like, 
I  have  never  heard  any  argument.  Mr. 
Sillar's  tracts  I  have  never  seen,  he  does  not 
advertise,  and  I  have  not  the  second  sight. 

"  P.  S. — Some  fancy  has  been  haunting  me 
in  the  night,  of  its  being  presumptuous,  or 
your  thinking  it  presumptuous,  in  me  to  say 
that  David,  or  whoever  wrote  the  fifteenth 
Psalm,  spoke,  on  the  subject  of  interest,  pure 
nonsense.  After  carefully  going  over  the 
matter  again,  I  believe  that  I  am  accurately 
correct.  Not  knowing  what  lending  and 
borrowing,  as  a  normal, industrial  transaction, 
or  trading  transaction,  was,  the  Psalmist 
spoke  in  vague  ethical  terms,  meaning,  *  you 
should  be  friendly  to  your  neighbor just  as 
a  lady  economist  of  to  day  might  shriek 
against  the  pawnshop,  which,  with  all  its  de- 
lects, had,  in  capacity  of  Poorman*s  Bank, 
saved  many  a  child,  or  woman,  or  man,  from 
sheer  starvation.  Not  understanding  the 
matter,  the  Psalmist  could  not  distinguish  be- 
tween use  and  abuse,  and  so  talked  nonsense. 
It  is  exquisitely  interesting  to  me  to  observe 
that  Christ  hits  the  Psalmist  exactly  on  the 

point  where  he  goes  wrong  The  use 

of  the  same  word  in  the  Septuagint  (the  only 
Old  Testament  circulating  in  Palestine  in 
Christ's  time),  and  in  the  Gospels  of  Matthew 
and  Luke,  to  denote  in  the  one  case  what  no 
good  man  would  take,  in  the  other,  what  it 
was  a  flagrant  dereliction  of  duty  not  to  se- 
cure, is  most  precious  as  illustrating  the 
simple  common  sense  with  which  Christ  used 
the  old  Scriptures,  and  the  infinite  falsity  of 
the  modern  doctrine  of  infallibility,  whether 
of  church,  book,  or  man." 

To  which  Ruskin  offers  the  following  re- 


ply :  "  The  letter  of  my  liberal  correspond- 
ent, pointing  out,  in  the  defence  of  usury,  (of 
which  he  imagines  himself  acquainted  with 
the  history),  how  the  Son  of  David  hit  his 
father  in  the  exactly  weak  place,  puts  it  in 
my  mind  at  once  to  state  some  principles  re- 
specting the  use  of  the  Bible  as  a  code  of 
law. 

"  All  the  teaching  of  God,  and  of  the  na 
ture  he  formed  round  Man,  is  not  only 
mysterious,  but,  if  received  with  any  warp  of 
mind,  deceptive,  and  intentionally  deceptive. 
The  distinct  and  repeated  assertions  of  this 
in  the  conduct  and  words  of  Christ  are  the 
most  wonderful  things,  it  seems  to  me,  and 
the  most  terrible,  in  all  the  recorded  action 
of  the  wisdom  of  Heaven.  '  To  you,'  (his 
disciples)  '  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of 
the  kingdom, — but  to  others,  in  parables, 
that,  hearing,  they  might  not  understand.' 
Now,  this  is  written  not  for  the  twelve  only, 
but  for  all  disciples  of  Christ  in  all  ages,— 
of  whom  the  sign  is  one  and  unmistakable 
'  They  have  forsaken  all  that  they  have 
while  those  who  '  say  they  are  Jews  and  are 
not,  but  do  lie,'  or  who  say  they  are  Christians 
and  are  not  but  do  lie,  try  to  compromise 
with  Christ,  to  give  Him  a  part,  and  keep 
back  a  part ;  this  being  the  Lie  of  lies,  the 
Ananias  lie,  visited  always  with  spiritual 
oeath. 

"  There  is  a  curious  chapter  on  almsgiving, 
by  Miss  Yonge,  in  one  of  the  late  numbers  of 
the  Monthly  Packet,  wnich  announces  to  her  y 
disciples,  that  at  least  the  tenth  of  their  in 

come  is  God's  part  But  toj 

the  charity  or  alms  of  men — to  Love,  and  to,  !fMJ 
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the  God  of  Love,  all  their  substance  is  due, 
and  all  their  strength,  and  all  their  time.||f 
That  is  the  first  commandment:  Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  with  all  thy  strength  and  soul,  jfs, 
Yea,  says  the  false  disciple,  but  not  with  al 
my  money.    And  of  these  it  is  written,  afteii 
that  thirty-third  verse  of  Luke  xiv :  '  Salt  is 
good;  but  if  the  salt  have  lost  his  savor 
is  neither  fit  for  the  land  nor  the  dunghillJ 
He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.' 

"  Now,  in  Holbein's  great  sermon  against  ^ 
wealth,  the  engraving,  in  the  Dance  of  Death  t  ^ 
of  the  miser  and  beggar,  he  chose  for  his 
text  the  verse,  '  He  that  stoppeth  his  ears  a 
the  cry  of  the  poor,  he  shall  also  cry  himself 
and  shall  not  be  heard.'    And  he  shows  tha 
the  ear  is  thus  deafened  by  being  filled  wit 
a  murmuring  of  its  own,  and  how  the  eaiL^ 
thus  becomes  only  as  a  twisted  shell,  with  tb&  l(|p, 
sound  of  the  far  away  ocean  of  Hell  in  if 
forever,  he  teaches  us,  in  the  figure  of  th^j 
fiend  which  I  engraved  for  you  in  the  seventh, 
of  these  letters,  abortive,  fingerless,  contempt 
ible,   mechanical,   incapable;  .blowing  th< 
winds  of  death  out  of  its  small  machine. 
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Behold,  this  is  your  God,  you  modern  Israel, 
which  has  brought  you  up  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt  in  which  your  fathers  toiled  for  bread 
with  their  not  abortive  hands  ;  and  set  your 
feet  in  the  large  room  of  Usury,  and  in  the 
broad  road  to  Death  ! 

Now,  the  moment  the  Mammon  devil 
gets  his  bellows  put  in  men's  ears,  however 
innocent  they  may  be,  however  free  from 
actual  stain  of  avarice,  they  become  literally 
<leaf  to  the  teaching  of  true  and  noble  men. 
My  correspondent  imagines  himself  to  have 
read  Shakespeare  and  Goethe;  he  cannot 
understand  a  sentence  of  them,  or  he  would 
have  known  the  meaning  of  the  Merchant  of 

Venice,  and  of  the  vision  of  Plutus  

He  cannot  read  Xen  ^phon,  nor  Lucian,  nor 
Plato,  nor  Horace,  nor  Pope,  nor  Homer,  nor 
Chaucer,  nor  Moses,  nor  David.    All  these 

are  mere  voices  of  the  night  to  him  ;  

and  now,  though  David  and  Solomon,  Noah, 
Daniel,  and  Job,  altogether,  say  one  thing, 
and  the  correspondent  of  the  Times  another, 
is  David,  Solomon  and  Daniel  who  are 
Narrs*  to  him. 

Now,  the  Parables  of  the  New  Testament 
ire  so  constructed  that,  to  men  in  this  insolent 
emper,  they  are  necessarily  misleading.  It 
s  very  awful  that  it  should  be  so,  but  that  is 
he  fact.    Why  prayer  should  be  taught  by 
he  story  of  the  unjust  judge,  use  of  present 
I  >pportuuity  by  that  of  the  unjust  steward, 
^nd  use  of  the  gifts  of  God  by  that  of  the 
lard  man  who  reaped  where  he  had  not 
own,  there  is  oo  human  creature  wise  enough 
oknow;  but,  there  are  the  traps  set,  and 
very  slack  judge,  cheating  servant,  and 
nawing  usurer  may,  if  he  will,  approve  him- 
elf  in  these. 
f  '  Thou  knewest  that  I  was  a  hard  man.' 
es ;  and,  if  God  were  also  a  hard  God,  and 
leaped  where  he  had  not  sown,  the  conclusion 
rould  be  true,  that  earthly  uaury  was  right. 
!>ut  which  of  God's  gifts  to  us  are  not  his  own? 

"  The  meaning  of  the  parable,  Heard  with 
ars  unbesotted,  is  this  :  '  You,  among  hard 
jud  unjust  men,  yet  suffer  their  claim  to  the 
bturn  of  what  they  never  gave ;  you  suffer 
lem  to  reap  where  they  have  not  strewed, 
ut  to  me,  the  Just  Lord  of  your  life,  whose 
the  breath  in  your  nostrils  ;  whose  is  the 
re  in  your  blood;  who  gave  you  life  and 
lought,  and  the  fruit  of  earth  and  the  dew 
Heaven.    To  Me,  of  all  this  gift,  will  you 
turn  no  fruit,  but  only  the  dust  of  your 
)dies,  and  the  wreck  of  your  souls?'  ' 

E.  R. 


Moral  greatness  did  not  die  out  with  the 
ostles. 


*A  character  in  Goethe's  Faust. 


SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION. 

BY  PROF.  JOWETT. 

The  first  reflection  or  image  of  God  was  the 
order  of  the  visible  universe.  In  former 
ages  men  have  been  like  heathens  about  this 
revelation  of  God  in  nature :  their  minds  were 
darkened,  and  they  never  saw  or  observed 
what  God  intended  them  to  see  in  the  world 
around  them.  And  even  now,  many  persons 
regard  this  great  truth,  this  new  source  of 
light  and  life,  not  as  a  part  of  religion,  but  as 
an  alien  and  enemy  ;  and  mankind  are  di- 
vided into  two  parties,  the  scientific  and  reli- 
gious. Yet  consider  :  we  are  never  weary  of 
recapitulating  the  wonders  of  science  and 
art,  the  endless  applications  of  the  powers  of 
nature,  such  as  steam  or  electricity,  and  we 
are  always  ready  to  talk  of  some  new  marvel 
of  knowledge  or  contrivance  to  which  every 
day  may  be  expected  to  give  birth.  Now, 
too,  we  are  beginning  to  be  aware  of  the  causes 
of  life  and  death,  and  are  not  like  helpless 
children  when  we  have  to  meet"  thepestilence 
that  walketh  in  darkness,  or  the  destruction 
that  wasteth  at  noonday."  Now  for  the  first 
time  in  the  nineteenth  century  man  may  be 
said  to  have  something  like  the  mastery  over 
the  earth ;  to  know  where  he  is,  and  as  he 
recognizes  himself  more  and  more  to  be  the 
creature  of  circumstances,  to  have  more  and 
more  the  power  of  controlling  them. 

And  has  this  nothing  to  do  with  religion  ? 
Is  it  not  obvious  that  as  our  power  over 
nature  increases,  our  responsibility  towards 
other  men  increases  also  ?  Do  we  not  rather 
seem  to  want,  I  will  not  say  a  new  religion, 
but  a  new  application  of  religion,  which  shall 
teach  us  that  we  are  answerable  for  the  con- 
sequences of  our  actions  even  in  things  that 
have  hitherto  seemed  indifferent, — perhaps 
answerable  for  the  good  which  we  neglect  to 
do  as  well  as  for  the  evil  which  we  do  ?  Our 
fathers  lived  "in  the  times  of  that  ignorance/' 
when  nobody  knew  or  thought  about  anything 
of  this  sort.  But  we  who  know  that  the  life 
and  health  and  character  of  men  depend 
upon  their  outward  circumstances,  are  we 
justified  in  leaving  these  outward  circum- 
stances the  same?  If  another  generation 
grows  up  in  this  country  like  the  last — in  the 
same  state  of  poverty,  and  misery,  and  vice, 
and  disease,  and  decay, — who  is  responible 
for  this?  Now  that  we  know  the  causes  of 
these  evils  aud  the  remedies,  are  we  not  all 
responsible  for  them  ?  For  a  certain  f  >rm  of 
^rgauization  and  self-devotion,  combined 
with  knowledge  and  experience,  would  cer- 
tainly remove  them.  A  small  portion  of  the 
euergy  and  industry  which  is  shown  in  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  would  suffice  in  a 
few  years  to  change  the  moral  aspect  of  this 
nation. 
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A  distinguished  physiologist  has  said 
"  there  is  scarcely  a  single  page  in  my  three 
physiological  works  in  which  God  was  not 
present  to  my  mind.  I  regard  the  whole  laws 
of  the  animal  economy  and  of  the  universe 
as  the  direct  dictates  of  the  Deity,  and  in 
urging  compliance  with  them  it  is  with  the 
earnestness  and  reverence  due  to  a  Divine 
command  that  I  do  it.  I  almost  lose  the 
consciousness  of  self  in  the  anxiety  to  attain 
the  end,  and  when  I  see  clearly  a  law  of 
God  in  our  own  nature,  I  rely  upon  its  effi- 
ciency for  good  with  a  faith  and  peace  which 
no  storm  can  shake."  Might  not  we,  too, 
my  brethern,  like  this  good  man,  come  to 
regard  the  promotion  of  the  physical  well- 
being  of  our  fellow- creatures  as  the  direct 
service  of  God,  and  even  as  a  sort  of  worship 
of  Him  quite  as  much  as  that  which  we 
offer  Him  in  churches  ?  And  when  we  are 
engaged  in  directing  or  executing  tasks  which 
are  disagreeable  and  painful  to  us,  and  which 
have  no  religious  or  ecclesiastical  association, 
may  we  not  still  have  God  present  with  us 
as  the  habitual  thought  ot  our  minds  ? 
Once  more  from  this  principle  of  the  order 
of  the  world  do  we  not  learn  another  lesson 
which  is  immediately  applicable  to  our  own 
lives  ? 

Nature,  of  which  we  are  a  part,  works 
slowly  by  a  succession  of  causes  and  effects, 
by  an  adaptation  of  means  to  ends, — bearing 
the  image  of  a  Divine  repose  amid  the  strife 
and  turmoil  of  men.  May  not  the  spirit  of 
nature  pass  into  our  minds,  teaching  us  or- 
der and  regularity  and  resignation  to  the 
will  of  God  ?  No  effort  of  ours  can  detach 
us  from  the  conditions  of  our  being ;  but  we 
may  submit  to  them,  we  may  acknowledge 
them ;  and  herein  really  lies  our  true  peace 
and  strength.  We  can  not  recall  the  past, 
or  be  in  age  what  we  were  in  youth  ;  we  can- 
not do  in  sickness  what  we  might  have  done 
in  health  ;  at  death  there  may  be  some  things 
left  unfinished  which  we  should  like  to  have 
completed.  But  we  may  recognize  that  these 
and  all  other  states  of  life  are  the  will  of 
God,  and  to  be  used  in  His  service ;  we  may 
cheerfully  acknowledge  them  to  be  our  ap- 
pointed lot, — knowing  also  that  this  order  of 
nature  which  surrounds  us  is  not  all,  and 
that  we  have  a  hope  of  a  life  to  come. 

The  second  reflection  of  God  was  the 
moral  nature  of  man.  Every  man,  or  al- 
most every  man,  has  in  him  a  principle  of 
right  and  truth  far  above  his  own  practice 
and  that  of  his  fellow  men.  But  few  of  us 
make  this  better  self  the  law  of  our  lives. 

He  who  will  not  allow  his  mind  to  be 
lowered  to  the  standard  of  those  around 
him  ;  who  retains  his  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  unimpaired  amid  all  temptations;  who 


asks  himself  not  what  men  will  say  of  himr 
but  what  is  ihe  will  of  God  in  all  of  his 
actions, — he  may  be  truly  said  to  bear  in 
his  life  and  character  the  Divine  image 
for  our  example.  He  may  be  some  one 
who  has  sacrificed  his  earthly  interests  for  the 
love  of  truth;  or  who,  with  the  world 
against  him,  has  been  compelled  by  a  nat- 
ural nobility  of  disposition  to  fight  the  bat- 
tle of  *he  alien  and  oppressed ;  or  he  may  be 
one  who,  not  knowing  God,  has  sought  to  live 
in  the  ideal ;  that  is,  in  His  image  above  the 
common -places  of  the  world,  whether  Chris- 
tain  or  unchristian. 

All  men  are  telling  him  this  is  politic,  this 
is  expedient,  this  is  what  your  party  requires, 
this  is  what  the  church  or  the  world  ap 
proves,  this  is  the  way  to  honor  and  prefer 
ment ;  these  are  the  fashions  of  society,  the 
customs  of  traders,  the  demands  of  nature, 
the  received  opinions  of  men,  the  necessities 
of  the  situation.  But  he,  with  unaverted 
eye,  thinks  only  of  the  good  and  the  true, 
having  a  faith  and  peace  which  "no  storm 
can  shake";  and  in  all  his  life  sees  like  the 
prophet  the  vision  of  God  and  his  duty  high 
and  lifted  up  above  the  mists  of  human  error, 
and  the  dark  clouds  of  passion  and  prejudice, 
"  having  the  body  of  heaven  in  its  clear- 

This  is  a  height  of  perfection  to  which 
very  few  attain,  and  which  will  seem  to  some 
persons  almost  to  have  passed  away  from  this 
earth.  When  our  will  is  lost  in  His  will,  and 
our  thought  is  His  thought,  and  no  earthly 
wish  intrudes  or  offends,  then,  indeed,  we  may 
be  said  to  be  one  with  God  and  God  with  us 

And  oh  !  that  it  were  possible  that  this  edit 
union  of  truth  and  love  might  be  perfected: 
and  that  the  highest  intelligence  of  natun 
and  of  history  might  be  combined  with  the 
highest  devotion  to  his  service.    There  hav< 
been  some  in  this  world  who  seem  to  hav< 
reached  the  utmost  height  of  religious  passio» 
and  devotion:  who  may  almost  be  said  td 
have  been  burnt  up  with  the  fire  of  divin« 
love.    But  their  conceptions  of  the  characte 
of  God  have  been  narrow  and  meagre ;  the? 
have  never  thought  of  asking  how  He  gov 
erned  this  world,or  how  they  were  to  co-operat  (too 
with  Him.    Their  religion  has  been  a  princij 
pie  of  separation  quite  as  much  as  of  union* 
and  they  have  tended  to  imagine  that  al 
which  was  not  contained  in  the  Scripture  oj 
taught  by  the  church  was  alien  and  antag 
onistic  to  them.    There  have  been  otheit 
again,  who  have  been  animated  by  a  sincer 
and  disinterested  love  of  truth  who  hav 
calmly  surveyed  the  world,  and  sought  ou 
and  known  all  that  could  be  known  of  natur 
and  of  man.    But  to  them  the  gospel  o 
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Christ  has  been  a  dead  letter ;  they  have 
never  thought  of  human  beings  as  needing  to 
be  restored,  or  of  the  world  as  a  realm  to  be 
won  back  to  the  service  of  God.  The  pro- 
gress to  which  they  devoted  themselves  was 
the  progress  of  knowledge,  not  the  moral  or 
spiritual  improvement  of  their  fellow- men. 
Both  have  done  a  part  of  the  work  of  God  on 
oirth,  and  both,  probably,  have  lived  in  a 
state  of  mutual  dislike  and  mistrust  of  one 
^another.  But  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when 
these  two — the  spirit  of  perfect  love  and  of 
perfect  knowledge  —met  together  in  the  same 
person  or  in  many  persons,  then  indeed  we 
might  have  confidence  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  was  about  to  appear  amongst  us,  not 
-coming  with  observation,  but  working  silent- 
ly, to  be  seen  in  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  and  laboring  classes,  in  the 
greater  harmony  of  different  ranks  of  society, 
and  in  the  renewal  of  our  own  lives. —  Chris- 
tian Register. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
INDIANA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

Mindful  of  your  solicitation  to  some  friend  in 
^attendance  at  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  to  fur- 
nish notes  of  the  same  to  the  Intelligencer,  I 
herewith  send  the  following : 

The  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  con- 
evened  at  Richmond,  Indiana,  on  the  25th  of 
INmth  month,  at  11  A.  M. 

Both  this  and  the  adjourned  meeting  on 
the  succeeding  Fourth-day  morning,  at  8 
o'clock,  were  seasons  of  spiritual  refreshment, 
an  out  pouring  of  the  divine  life  and  power,  a 
Friend  and  member  of  the  Meeting  remarking 
that  he  considered  it  the  most  solemn  and 
^edifying  meeting  of  the  kind  he  had  ever  at- 
tended. The  usual  business  was  traasacted, 
i  and  truth  reigned  over  all. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  public  meeting  on 
First-day  morning,  there  being  more  present 
than  would  fill  the  meeting-house,  it  was 
deemed  best  to  hold  an  additional  meeting  in 
the  basement,  which  has  been  nicely  fitted  up 
and  carpeted  for  meetings,  committees,  First- 
day  school  conferences,  &c,  which  our  friends 
-James  W.  Haioes,  RoberS  Furnas,  and 
others  found  it  their  duty  to  attend.  I  under- 
cut stood  it  was  a  satisfactory,  good  meeting.  The 
public  meeting  up  stairs  was  held  to  edifica- 
tion. Many  testimonies  were  borne  by  con- 
cerned exercised  minds,  and  the  truth,  as 
held  by  Friends,  was  felt  to  be  in  dominion. 
The  meeting  in  the  afternoon  was  not  quite 
m  large,  sxne  friends  feeling  it  right  to  be 
present  at  the  meeting  house  of  the  Friends  of 
the  other  branch,  at  a  funeral  of  one  of  their 
members,  public  notice  of  which  had  been 
given  in  our  morning  meeting. 

Although  our  own  afternoon  public  meet- 
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ing  was  somewhat  reduced  in  size,  still  it  was 
considered  a  satisfactory  good  meeting. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  convened  on  Second- 
day  morning,  the  27th,  at  10  A.  M.,  many 
Friends  from  other  Yearly  Meetings  being 
present.  The  size  of  the  meeting  seems  hardly 
perceptibly  less,  although  Blue  River  Quarter, 
which  formerly  belonged  here,  is  now  at- 
tached to  the  new  Yearly  Meeting  of  Illinois. 
The  meeting  opened  in  the  life  and  power  of 
truth,  and  continued  so  during  the  session  of 
nearly  four  hours.  At  those  Yearly  Meetings, 
where  from  necessity,  they  hold  one  session  a 
day,  they  must  be  continued  at  considerable 
length.  However,  Friends  soon  get  accus- 
tomed to  this.  The  sessions  of  the  First-day 
School  Conferences  were  animated  and  inter- 
esting. In  this  part  of  the  Heavenly  Father's 
vineyard,  our  friends  are  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  this  branch  of  our  Christian  testi- 
monies, and  they  are  laboring  with  the  right 
kind  of  energy  in  the  great  cause.  The  meet- 
ings of  the  Indian  Committee  were  held  to 
satisfaction,  and  Friends  here  are  alive  to  that 
interesting  and  useful  work,  and  are  acting  in 
co-operation  with  other  Yearly  Meetings  in  for- 
warding the  best  interests  of  this  much  in- 
jured race.  The  action  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
itself  on  this  subject,  was  quite  in  harmony 
and  unity  with  that  of  the  other  Yearly 
Meetings.  On  Third  day  the  state  of  the  So- 
ciety being  before  the  meeting,  there  was 
much  concern  felt,  and  the  word  of  counsel, 
admonition  and  prayer  went  forth  to  the 
solemnizing  of  many  minds  and  the  edification 
of  the  body  in  love.  The  wing  of  Divine 
Goodness  was  spread  over  the  meeting,  and 
it  was  considered  to  be  a  season  of  great 
favor.  On  Fourth  day  there  were  four  sit- 
tings— first,  the  meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders  at  8  A.M.,  then  the  public  meeting  at 
10  A.  M.,  followed  by  the  Indian  Conference 
at  3  P.  M  ,  and  in  the  evening  an  appointed 
meeting  for  the  public,  by  Thos.  Foulke,  of 
New  York,  and  James  W.  Haines,  of 
Waynesville,  Ohio,  at  1\  o'clock.  The  pub- 
lic meeting  in  the  morning  was  largely  at- 
tended, and  the  solemnity  which  crowned  it 
was  most  precious,  and  the  flow  of  Gospel 
Truth  and  the  proclaiming  of  the  testimonies 
and  principles  of  Friends  tended  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  feeble,  and  the  comfort 
and  edification  of  the  Assembly.  At  the  pub- 
lic appointed  meeting  in  the  evening  the 
house  was  full,  some  of  the  ministers  and 
portions  of  the  congregations  of  different  de- 
nominations of  the  city  being  present.  James 
W.  Haines  held  the  congregation  in  profound 
attention  for  more  than  an  hour,  in  the  elucida- 
tion of  some  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  and 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion  as  held  by 
Friends.  This  was  followed  by  a  few  remarks 
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tending  to  a  further  opening  of  the  essential 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  their 
efficacy  on  the  human  mind  to  draw  it  to 
God.  On  Fifth- day  there  were  two  sittings 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  there  being  too  nyich 
business  unfinished  to  get  through  at  one  sit- 
ting. The  power  of  truth  was  felt  to  be  over 
the  meeting  to  the  close,  which  was  favored 
under  the  solemnizing  influence  of  Divine 
Power.  An  appointed  meeting  for  the  youth 
of  our  Society  was  held  in  the  evening  by  our 
dear  friend,  Samuel  M.  Janney.  It  was  a 
precious  season  of  Divine  regard,  the  voice  of 
prayer  was  heard  near  the  close,  and  a  young 
Friend,  who  remained  standing,  now, 
for  the  first  time,  made  public  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  truth,  both  in  testimony  and  in 
prayer,  and  called  on  his  young  friends  to  do 
likewise.    It  was  a  tendering  time. 

T.  F. 

New  York,  Tenth  month  16th,  1875. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

GILLINGHAM. 


LYDIA 

A  notice  of  the  death  of  this  beloved  Friend 
appeared  in  a  former  number.  Such  an> 
nouncements  are  among  the  most  familiar 
things  with  which  we  meet,  for  every  moment 
some  sorrowing  heart  bleeds,  and  feels,  for  a 
time,  as  if  this  life  had  become  a  blank  and 
a  desolation.  And  yet  the  busy  world  goes 
on.  Others  step  in  to  fill  the  vacant  places, 
and  again  and  again  we  learn  the  humiliat- 
ing lesson,  that  upon  no  single  individual, 
however  great  or  loved,  depends  the  order 
and  progress  of  this  beautiful  existence.  There 
are  some,  however,  who,  either  from  innate 
ability,  long  training,  or  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, leave  their  impress  deeply  upon  the 
society  in  which  they  move.  Such  an  one 
was  our  friend  ;  and  it  may  be  well  briefly  to 
recall  how  faithfully  and  conscientiously  she 
endeavored  to  fulfil  her  mission,  if  thereby 
we  may  gain  a  lesson  for  ourselves. 

Her  gentle  nature,  tenderly  alive  to  all 
wrong  and  suffering,  fitted  her  early  to  be- 
come a  sincere  worker  with  that  earnest  band 
who  are  so  firm  and  devoted  in  the  cause  of 
the  slave  ;  and  few  hearts  could  have  rejoiced 
with  more  fervent  gratitude,  when  the  eman- 
cipation proclamation  ran  like  an  electric 
thrill  through  the  land. 

She  will  long  be  remembered  in  connection 
with  the  Monthly  Meeting,  which  she  served 
for  many  years  with  dignity  and  ability  as 
clerk ;  her  amiable  deference,  impartiality 
and  uprightness  eminently  qualifying  her  for 
such  a  service.  While  she  held  her  own 
opinions  and  convictions  firmly,  she  gave  due 
place  and  importance  to  those  of  others. 

But  our  brightest  memories  cluster  around 


her  as  teacher,  to  which,  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  much  of  the  time  as  Principal,  her 
best  energies  were  devoted  ;  not  alone  to  the 
culture  of  the  intellect  of  her  pupils,  but  to 
their  moral  training  and  the  formation  of 
harmonious  character.  Her  teaching  was 
enforced  by  a  daily  example  of  the  virtues 
she"  inculcated,  while  her  native  refinement 
and  dignity  shed  an  unconscious  influence 
on  those  around  her.  And  who  can  estimate 
her  influence  upon  the  thousands  of  young 
girls  who,  in  all  these  years,  have  been  in 
daily  contact  with  her?  The  ever- widening 
circles  of  the  stream  into  which  an  object  has 
been  thrown  seem  the  most  fitting  illustra- 
tion of  such  an  influence. 

Admonished  by  advancing  years  and  fail- 
ing health,  she  resigned,  at  the  close  of  last 
term,  her  position  as  Principal  of  the  female 
department  of  Friends'  Central  School  of 
Philadelphia,  which  she  had  held  for  twenty 
two  years.  Her  friends  indulged  the  hope 
that  the  rest  and  retirement  she  had  so  justly 
earned  would  have  renewed  her  failing  strength 
for  other  duties,  especially  for  those  connected 
with  the  religious  Society  whose  welfare  was 
so  dear  to  her,  for  fuller  social  intercourse,, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  a  happy  home.  But 
this  was  not  to  be  !  Her  work  in  this  world 
was  finished,  and  she  has  been  gathe  red  to 
rest  before  the  wintry  season  of  life  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  beautiful  autumn  of  ripened 
fruits.  A  former  Pupil. 

Philadelphia,  Tenth  month,  1875. 


"  I  trust  everything,  under  God,"  said 
Lord  Broughman,  "  to  habit,  upon  which,  in 
all  ages,  the  law-giver,  as  well  as  the  school- 
master, has  mainly  placed  his  reliance.  Habit 
makes  everything  easy,  and  casts  all  diffi- 
culties upon  the  deviation  from  a  wonted 
course.  Make  sobriety  a  habit,  intemperance- 
will  be  hateful ;  make  prudence  a  habit,  and 
reckless  profligacy  will  be  avoided.  Give  a 
child  the  habit  of  sacredly  regarding  the  truth,, 
of  carefully  respecting  the  property  of  others, 
of  scrupulously  abstaining  from  all  acts  of 
improvidence  which  can  involve  him  in  dis- 
tress, and  he  will  ju3t  as  likely  think  of  rush- 
ing into  an  element  in  which  he  cannot 
breathe,  as  of  lying,  cheating  or  stealing." 


The  Indian  Mirror,  organ  of  the  Hindu 
Brahma  Somaj,  has  a  department  which  it 
calls  "Devotional,"  and  which  is  occupied 
with  such  prayers  as  the  occasions  of  the  day 
seem  to  demand.  They  have,  of  course,  no 
taint  of  the  old  Paganism  about  them,  but 
are  penitent  and  humble  petitions  to  the 
Great  Father.  We  copy  one  of  the  four  in* 
the  last  number  that  has  reached  us,  explain. 
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ing  that  when  it  wa3  issued,  a  war  with  Bur- 
mah  seemed  not  improbable :  "  O  God  of 
love  and  peace,  do  thou,  we  humbly  beseech 
thee,  avert  the  calamity  of  a  terrible  war 
about  to  burst  upon  us.  It  is  sad  *o  think  of 
the  misery,  and  sin,  and  bloodshed,  which  are 
caused  by  war.  O  Lord,  thou  hast  forbidden 
war,  and  commanded  thy  children  to  live  in 
peace  and  brotherly  love,  so  that  we  may  be 
fit  for  thy  holy  kingdom.  Our  vengeful 
hearts  are  easily  excited  by  indignities  and 
insults.  Teach  us,  Father,  to  love  our  ene- 
mies and  forgive  them,  and  return  good  for 
evil  always.  Merciful  Sovereigo,  vouchsafe 
unto  our  rulers,  in  these  days,  wisdom  and 
foresight,  clemency  and  patience,  and  keep 
them  from  bad  counsel.  May  thy  good  name 
promote  peace,  good  will  and  love,  among  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth." 


It  would  be  a  charming  power  to  be  able  to 
carry  one's  library  in  one's  mind.  I  envy  men 
with  large  memories.  Still  nothing  is  utterly 
lost ;  and  I  comfort  myself  with  thinking  that 
even  what  has  flowed  away  has  at  least  lent  its 
color  to  my  thoughts,  and  deepened  the  chan- 
nel through  which  it  passed.  I  hope  so,  at 
least.  That  is  the  kind  of  riches  I  envy. 
What  one  is  within,  and  what  one  has  edu- 
cated himself  to  do  and  think  and  feel,  that 
is  truly  his,  and  no  one  can  take  it  from  him. 
Nor  can  he  himself  lose  it,  or  willfully  throw 
it  away.  But  wealth  and  goods  are  not  ours. 
They  do  not  really  belong  to  us,  but  may  be 
added  or  taken  away,  and  leave  us  what  we 
were.  They  may  be  squandered,  or  stolen,  or 
lost.  But  one's  mind  and  one's  memory 
cannot  be  pilfered  like  a  chest  of  coin.  What 
we  possess  in  our  mind,  is  ours  forever  till 
the  mind  itself  decays. — From  "  Conversations 
in  a  Studio"  Blackwood's. 

^SCRAPS*^ 

FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


We  had  a  call  this  morning  from  a  young 
Episcopal  minister  who  preaches  occasionlly 
in  this  vicinity.  He  impresses  me  very  pleas- 
antly, and  I  defined  to  him  my  position  by 
reading  Whittier's  "  Eternal  Goodness."  He 
was  evidently  touched  by  the  tone  of  humble 
reverence  breathed  throughout  the  poem,  and 
remarked  that  it  was  so  impossible  to  find  any 
organization  perfect,  that  we  often  found  the 
purest-minded  people  were  least  fixed  in  their 
sectarian  preferences,  or  words  to  that  effect. 
I  then  quoted  F.  Hemans' 

"  For  that  full  bliss  of  thought  allied, 
Never  to  mortals  given, 
Oh  !  lay  thy  lovely  dreams  aside, 
Or  lift  them  unto  Heaven.1' 


and  added  that  I  had  chosen  the  latter  alter- 
native, and  had  "  lifted  them  unto  Heaven," 
not  wishing  to  lay  aside  the  God-given  ideal. 

Dost  thou  remember  that  little  poem  of 
Ann  Preston'3— "  The  Ideal  is  the  Real "  ? 

"  Fear  not  to  build  thine  eyrie  in  the  heights, 

Bright  with  celestial  day  ; 
And  trust  thyself  unto  thy  inmost  soul, 

In  simple  faith  alway  ; 
And  God  will  make  sublimely  real 
The  highest  forms  of  thy  Ideal." 

  seems  to  feel  it  quite  a  comfort  to 

have  us  here.  .  .  I  sit  by  his  side  in  the 
Bible  class,  and  enter  into  the  exercises  with 
all  the  interest  of  which  I  am  capable,  and 
when  he  is  absent  I  conduct  them  to  the  best 
of  my  ability.  Thou  knowest  that  it  is  not 
every  one,  of  suitable  age  and  experience, 
who  is  sufficiently  well  read  to  conduct  the 
exerc  ses,  and  I  can  only  do  the  best  I  can. 

I  am  glad  that  thou  and  thy  friend  P. 
sometimes  wished  for  me  during  her  charm- 
ing visit  to  thee.  I  fear  she  would  think  me 
a  strange  erratic  character,  looking  into  the 
innermost  to  find  out-hidden  meanings,  and 
appropriating  the  kernels  with  too  little  re- 
gard for  the  shell — of  Quakerism,  at  least. 
But,  as  I  have  often  said  before,  we  must  take 
people  as  we  find  them,  and  extract  all  the 
good  we  can  from  the  different  characters. 
Thou  hast  always  been  so  lenient  towards  me 
in  this  respect,  that  I  shall  anticipate  equal 
leniency  from  thy  friend. 

The  extracts  from  Wm.  Dorsey's  Journal 
are  very  interesting.  He  must  be  very  much 
missed  in  your  Yearly  Meeting,  for  he  was  a 
shining  light,  and 

"  If  once  all  the  lamps  that  are  lighted 

Would  steadily  blaze  in  a  line  ! 
Far  over  the  land  and  the  ocean, 

What  a  girdle  of  glory  would  shine  ! 
How  all  the  dark  places  would  brighten  ! 

How  the  mists  would  roll  up  and  away ! 
How  the  earth  would  laugh  out,  in  her  gladness, 

To  hail  the  millennial  day  !  " 

A  society  composed  of  such  characters  as 
W.  Dorsey  would  be  a  "  city  set  upon  a  hill, 
that  could  not  be  hid." 

I  am  often  struck  with  the  excellence  and 

fitness  of  's  remarks,  which  appear  to  me 

to  be  always  in  the  right  place.  Yesterday 
we  had  a  Friend  at  meeting  who  spoke  very 
well  indeed  on  the  subject  of  "  doing  right," 
taking  for  his  text,  "Blessed  are  they  who 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for  they 
shall  be  filled."  He  interpreted  the  "  hunger- 
ing "  to  be  a  longing  to  do  right,  and  said  the 
promise  was  that  ability  would  be  afforded  to 
those  who  asked  for  it  with  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose. The  sermon  was  good  as  far  as  it  went, 
but  I  thought  the  additional  teaching  given 

by  toward  the  close  of  the  meeting  wa3 

applicable  to  many  who  need  consolation  in 
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their  afflictions.  The  righteousness  of  Job, 
with  his  beautiful  works  of  charity,  was  re- 
hearsed ;  the  "  perfect  man,"  who  was  "  eyes 
to  the  blind,"  "  feet  to  the  lame,"  &c,  &c., — 
who,  during  his  affliction  was  brought  into 
closer  communion  with  Gcd,  and  was  led  to 
acknowledge,  "  I  have  heard  of  Thee  by  the 
hearing  of  the  ear,  but  now  mine  eye  seeth 
Thee,  and  I  abhor  myself  in  dust  and  ashes." 
He  had  maintained  his  integrity,  and  upheld 
his  own  righteousness,  until  God  manifested 
Himself  to  his  perceptions,  anJ  then,  in  con- 
trast with  God's  glory,  he  abhorred  himself. 
The  lesson,  therefore,  is,  "Hewoundeth  for 
His  mercy's  sake  "  even  those  who  do  right- 
eously, that  they  may  learn  to  *Iean  more 
closely  upon  Him  and  trust  in  Him  rather 
than  in  their  own  righteousness.  Of  course  it 
is  an  old  truth  newly  spoken,  but  this  thing 
of  trusting  God  is  what  brings  the  "  peace 
that  passeth  all  understanding." 

"  If  He  wound  thy  spirit  sore, 
'Irust  Him  more." 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  30,  1875. 


First-day  School  Association. — "The 
Association  of  Friends  for  the  promotion  of 
First-day  schools  within  the  limits  of  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting"  held  its  semi  annual 
meeting  in  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  on  Seventh-day,  the  16th  inst. 

The  gathering  was  large,  and,  "  notwith- 
standing the  unfavorable  weather,"  the  re- 
mote sections  of  the  Association  were  well 
represented. 

Before  entering  upon  the  business,  mention 
was  made  of  the  bereavement  sustained  by 
Wilmington  meeting  and  by  the  First-day 
school  cause  in  the  decease  of  our  aged  friend 
Samuel  Wolla9ton,  which  occurred  the  day 
previous.  Testimony  was  borne  to  the  wor- 
thy example  of  his  long  and  useful  life  and 
the  interest  manifested  by  him  in  First-day 
schools. 

Reports  were  read  from  Philadelphia,  Sa- 
lem, Bucks,  Haddonfield,  Concord  and  Bur- 
lington First-day  School  Unions,  and  from 
Frankford,  Byberry,  Pennsgrove,  Fishing 
Creek,  Penn's  Manor,  Upper  Dublin  and  Ply- 
mouth Schools. 

Through  some  inadvertence,  no  report  was 
received  from  the  Western  Union. 


Haverford  School  sent  a  report,  but  toe 
late  to  be  read  at  the  meeting. 

The  report  from  Philadelphia  Union  state; 
that  "  mo3t  of  the  schools  composing  it  hav€ 
so  recently  re-opened  after  the  summer  vaca 
tion  that  not  much  can  be  reported."  Som( 
increase,  and  a  bright  outlook  for  the  winter 
are  mentioned.  The  importance  of  individ 
ual  faithfulness,  and  the  strength  that  woulc 
be  gained  by  promptness  on  the  part  of  teach: 
ers  and  scholars,  are  prominently  brought  tc 
notice. 

Salem  Union   reports  the  opening  of  s 
school  at  Woodbury,  which  further  accoun 
informs  is  well  attended  by  most  of  the  mem 
bers  of  the  meeting.    To  the  query,  "  Havi 
we  gained  anything  ?  "  the  answer  comes,  W 
have;  for  it  is  a  gain  to  meet  and  exchangMi 
kindly  greetings.     It  is  a  gain  to  see  thm 
youthful  countenances  light  up  with  joy  anft] 
interest  as  some  thought  or  idea  new  to  theil 
has  been  expressed,  and  we  in  return  havl, 
been  given  something  to  reflect  upon.  Thffl 
company  of  our  older  Friends  is  always  cheeM 
ing  to  us,  and  encouraging  to  the  young,  wb 
are  looking  to  them  for  example.  Woul 
be  glad  if  more  of  these  would  meet  and  tak 
an  active  interest  with  us.    The  difficulty  < 
selecting  proper  literature  for  the  youthfi 
mind  is  complained  of. 

Bucks  Union  reports  that  the  schools  coir 
posing  it  are  in  a  healthy  condition  ;  that  vi 
tality,  growth  and  harmony  prevail  througl 
out  their  borders.    There  is  an  increasing  ii 
terest  on  the  part  of  the  younger  members  c 
the  Society  in  this  needful  work,  an  earnesi 
ness  in  their  labors  and  a  seeking  for  Divii* 
aid  in  discharging  the  responsible  duties  < 
teachers   and   Superintendents.     Qucstioi  f 
having  a  practical  bearing  are  referred  to  tl  ^1 
different  schools,  to  be  answered  at  the  mee  ^ 
ings  of  the  Union  which  are  held  semi-annti  itD 
ally.  |  J 

Haddonfield,  embracing  the  schools  *  l< 
Camden,  Haddonfield,  Westfield,  Moorestow  \ 
and  Medford,  reports :  "All  the  schools  ha^  i* 
been  vacated  during  the  summer  months,  an  |q 
all  have  re  opened  with  a  full  complement  <|  lih 
attendants.  The  bright  and  happy  faces  <  !| 
the  children  cheer  the  hearts  of  those  who  ha\  ii 
traveled  farther  in  life's  pathway.   The  attr  la 
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tion  of  mind  caused  by  the  old  and  the  young 
thus  mingling  freely  together,  is  beneficial  to 
both ;  the  asperities  of  age  are  smoothed  and 
tempered  by  the  overjoyousness  of  youth,  and 
the  waywardness  of  the  latter  is  moderated 
and  guided  by  the  stability  of  the  former. 
And  this  is  not  the  least  of  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  a  properly  conducted  First - 
lilay  school,  which  now  seems  to  be  recognized 
by  nearly  all  concerned  Friends  as  a  neces- 
osity,  and  as  filling  a  space  in  the  Divine  econ- 
omy which  cannot  with  safety  be  omitted. 
.Whether  it  will  result  in  filling  the  waste 
J)laces  and  rebuilding  the  walls  of  our  Zion, 
emains  to  be  seen." 

Our  duty  consists  in  doing,  to-day,  what 
Y<»ur  hands  find  to  do,  steadfastly  to  plant  and 
>g  o  water.  We  are  but  instruments  in  the  Di- 
ine  hand,  that  will  guide  us  in  the  work, 
wind  in  God's  own  good  time  the  increase  will 
leniie  given. 

"The  mission  of  the  Society  of  Friends  is 
ot  accomplished ;  the  world  needs  its  influ- 
ence yet ;  there  are  reforms  to  be  instituted, 
Vila  to  be  corrected,  and  wrongs  to  be  righted. 
11      forefathers  combatted  the  errors  of  their 
ay,  and  were  successful ;  new  ones  are  con- 
antly  arising,  and  the  question  is,  How  shall 
ey  be  met?"    The  value  of  silent  prayer, 
id  the  fact  that  other  denominations  are 
alizing  its  efficacy  ;  the  importance  of  teach- 
s'  meetings,  and  the  advantage  of  reading 
e  Scriptures  in  the  family,  were  topics  that 
ive  engaged  the  attention  of  the  schools  in 
is  Union. 

The  schools  of  Concord  Union,  with  two 
ceptions,  are  reported  "  strong  and  healthy." 
They  are  learning  from  each  other  that 
|od  points  can  be  gathered  from  our  varied 
perience,  in  the  same  field  of  labor,  and 
it  nearness  of  feeling  and  love,  which  this 
mparison  stimulates,  is  no  small  feature  of 
r  Union  meetings." 
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*  Above  all,"  says  this  report,  "  let  parents 
what  they  desire  their  children  to  be." 
tention  was  called  to  the  importance  of 
rity  of  life,  and  of  the  fathers  sharing  with 
i  mothers  an  equal  responsibility  in  the 
ining  of  the  children,  and  that  every  word 
1  act  should  be  carefully  guarded,  bearing 


in  mind  that  our  lives  are  reflected  on  those 
of  our  offspring. 

Burlington  Union  reports  a  slight  increase 
in  some  localities,  and  the  general  interest 
manifested  by  Friends  of  all  ages,  as  being 
encouraging.  A  school  has  been  opened  at 
old  Springfield,  with  an  increased  attendance 
of  the  meeting  for  worship.  Vincenttown  is 
mentioned  as  a  locality  where  a  school  is 
needed.  A  Friends'  meeting  was  formerly 
held  at  this  place,  but  for  some  time  the  house 
has  been  closed  except  on  rare  occasions.  An 
interest  has  recently  been  revived,  and  it  is 
hoped  Friends  may  make  an  effort  to  do 
something  in  this  direction. 

In  reviewing  the  two  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  their  union  was  formed,  the  evidence  is 
that  "  each  meeting  gains  something  in  inter- 
est and  attendance,  each  being  larger  than 
the  one  which  preceded  it.  An  encouraging 
feature  is,  that  men  of  all  ages,  from  the  eld- 
est to  the  youngest,  are  regular  attenders,  and 
the  responsibility  is  equally  divided. 

The  report  adds,  "  May  we  all  feel  called 
upon  to  live  by,  as  well  as  hold  up  to  our 
scholars,  the  highest  standard  of  truth.  We 
think  there  is  too  much  taking  it  for  granted 
that  our  children  and  youth  will  naturally 
fall  into  correct  habits;  that  temperance, 
Godliness  and  virtue  come  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, are  breathed  in  with  the  air  about 
us.  Surely  there  is  efficacy  in  '  the  line  upon 
line,  and  precept  upon  precept,'  which  we  hear 
recommended.  The  age  is  one  which  demands 
that  our  youth  should  be  educated  to  consider 
intelligently  the  great  que&tions  and  issues  of 
the  day.  The  children  who  sit  before  us 
week  after  week,  looking  to  us  for  instruction, 
whose  characters  we  are  helping  to  mould, 
will  ere  long  be  filling  responsible  positions 
as  men  and  women  in  society.  Shall  we  not 
use  every  effort  of  precept  and  example,  ex- 
ert every  right  influence  with  which  we  are 
possessed  to  enlist  these  on  the  side  of  truth 
and  right  ?  showing  by  our  own  lives  how  full 
and  sweet  and  beautiful  life  may  be  when 
consecrated  to  Him  whose  gift  it  is." 

The  reports  from  the  individual  schools 
were  equally  suggestive  and  interesting,  and 
the  remarks  called  forth  by  the  several  sub- 
'ects  introduced  were  instructive  and  encour- 
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aging.  The  literary  wants  of  our  schools 
were  dwelt  upon  at  some  length,  and  the  hope 
expressed  that  there  might  yet  be  formed  a 
literature  that  would  meet  their  necessities. 
Some  uneasiness  has  been  caused  by  the  offer 
of  premiums  for  books  suitable  for  our  libra- 
ries, but  a  willingness  to  submit  to  the  decis- 
ions of  the  Executive  Committee  was  man- 
ifested, and  gave  evidence  of  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  all  engaged  in  the  promotion  of. 
First-day  schools  to  work  in  harmony. 

The  minutes  of  the  Executive  Committee 
were  read,  embracing  the  reports  of  the  sub- 
Committees  on  "  Scattered  Seeds,"  Libraries, 
and  Visiting  Schools,  all  of  which  showed 
attention  to  the  several  objects  embraced.  An 
epistle  to  Baltimore  First-day  School  Associ- 
ation, also  an  essay  accompanied  the  minutes, 
and  were  read,  united  with,  and  the  former 
directed  to  be  forwarded  to  the  approaching 
meeting  of  Baltimore  Association. 

The  proposition  to  hold  in  future  but  one 
general  meeting  of  the  Association  in  the 
year,  was  introduced,  and  after  free  inter- 
change of  views,  united  with  by  most,  with 
the  understanding  that  an  adjourned  meeting 
be  held  during  the  week  of  our  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. 

Three  meetings  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee were  held.  The  Association  held  two  ses- 
sions, which  were  felt  to  be  favored  opportu- 
nities, marked  by  great  harmony.  Then  ad- 
journed to  meet  at  Race  Street  Meeting  house 
in  Fifth  month  next,  during  the  week  of  Phil- 
adelphia Yearly  Meeting. 


Indian  Agency  Frauds. — The  Commis- 
sion to  investigate  the  charges  of  fraud  and 
mismanagement  in  the  administration  of  In- 
dian Affairs  has  closed  its  labors,  and  sub- 
mitted a  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  by  whom 
it  was  appointed. 

The  Commission  takes  up  the  allegations 
of  Professor  Marsh,  examining  all  available 
sources  of  evidence,  and  submitting  docu- 
ments and  records  to  the  closest  scrutiny. 
The  printed  testimony  as  taken,  covers  more 
than  800  octavo  pa^es. 

The  charges  of  official  incompetency  against 
the  Agent  at  Red  Cloud  are  sustained,  and 


his  removal  recommended,  but  he  is  exoi 
erated  from  imputations  of  dishonesty. 

The  report,  or  a  synopsis  of  it,  will  doub 
less  appear  in  the  local  papers  of  the  courtr; 
where  every  one  can  read  and  judge  indivi* 
ually.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  fair  ar 
open  investigation,  and  we  feel  that  the  Cor 
mission  has  acquitted  itself  in  this  difficu 
and  intricate  appointment  with  honor  ar 
ability. 

Having  faithfully  performed  its  part,  it 
remains  now  for  the  Administration  to  car:  k 
out  its  recommendations,  and  for  the  natic  w 
to  see  to  it  that  these  recommendations  a  itif 
acted  upon  without  unnecessary  delay.  to 

 —   tj 

Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting.  The  met 
ing  of  Ministers  and  Elders  convened,  !  * 
usual,  on  Seventh-day,  the  23d  iDst.,  in  t  1 
Lombard  Street  Meeting-house.  A  large  re  er 
resentation  from  other  Yearly  Meetings  V  ;' 
present,  with  a  full  attendance  of  those  1  !rv 
longing  to  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting.  T1  1101 
lengthy  sessions  were  held,  in  which  the 
flow  of  the  Father's  love  was  felt  to  abounc  j" 

Three  meetings  were  held  in  the  LombaP 
Street  Meeting-house  on  First-day,  the  one1  * 
the  morning  being  crowded.  The  Old-To1'  ^Q 
Meeting-house  was  also  well  filled  both  moi' m 
ing  and  afternoon.  The  service  in  all  th<  ^ 
meetings  mostly  fell  upon  ministers  fr«  ^ 
other  Yearly  Meetings,  and  their  labors  .w!  ^ 
felt  to  be  owned  by  the  "  Master  of  Asse  '  ^] 
blies."  wiD 

The  business  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  \l  m 
entered  upon  on  Second-day  morning,  i  $ 
25th  inst.,  with  a  fair  attendance  in  h  ^ 
branches.  Women's  meeting  was  opei1  ^ 
with  a  tender  and  loving  exhortation, 
which  allusion  was  made  to  the  accoij  "M 
given  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  creation ;  t  * 
in  the  beginning,  when  the  earth  was  wi  to 
out  form,  and  void,  "The  Spirit  of  (3  *ii 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,"  and  r  ^ 
as  then  in  this  beginning  of  the  Yearly  Mi  ifo 
ing  if  His  Spirit  moves  upon  these  waters  ^ 
He  says  "  Let  there  be  light,"  all  will  be 
cording  to  His  ordering,  and  we  shall  m  l  ti?J 
gently  and  smoothly  along,  guided  in  s!e 
actions  by  His  Spirit. 

Many  are  anxious  that  this  may  be  M 
memorable  season,  that  the  anointing  po1  Mt 
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may  descend,  enabling  us  to  transact  the 
business  that  comes  before  us  with  sisterly 
jondescension  and  love.     The  Representa- 
tives on   being  called,  answered   to  their 
mmes,  except  18,  for  the  absence  of  9  of 
vhom  written  excuses  were  read  ;  attention 
i?as  called  to  this  as  being  a  pleasant  feature 
a  f  the  meeting,  worthy  of  imitation.    A  letter 
m'as  also  read  at  this  time  from  a  member 
ho  was  prevented  from  being  present.  A 
int  was  thrown  out  that  in  future  those 
slonging  to   remote   Quarterly  Meetings 
io  ave  homes  provided  for  them,  and  they  be 
8  otified  of  the  same  at  an  early  date,  so  that 
lere  may  be  no  obstacle  of  that  kind  in  the 
ay  of  their  attendance  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 

61 

g- 

I  j  Minutes  from  Friends  in  attendance  from 
jher  Yearly  Meetings  were  read  as  follows, 
|z. :  For  Elizabeth  Paxon,  a  Minister,  and 

j  ary  Buckman,  an  Elder,  also  Jonathan 

I  jixon,  an  Elder,  all  of  Bristol  Monthly 
eeting,  Bristol,  Pa. ;  Elizabeth  T.  Andrews, 

|ffl  Minister  and  her  companion,  Mary  H. 
tkinson,  an  Elder  of  Pittsgrove  Monthly 

]6  eeting,  Woodstown,  N.  J. ;  Edith  Webster, 
\linister,  and  Thos.  Bonsai,  her  companion, 
>m  Sadsbury  Monthly  Meeting,  Sadsbury, 

tl  . ;  Mary  S.  Lippincott,  Minister  from  Ches- 

j  '  Monthly  Meeting,  Moorestown,  N.  J. ; 
sorge  Truman,  a  Minister,  and  Catharine 
,  his  wife,  from  Philadelphia  Monthly 
jeting ;  and  Wm.  Webster,  an  Elder  of 
;ruce  street  Monthly  Meeting,  Philadelphia, 
. ;  Joseph  Livezey,  a  Minister  of  Woodbury 
mthly  Meeting ;  and  Samuel  Borton,  an 
ler  of  Woodstown  Monthly  Meeting,  N.J. ; 
arge  Webster,  a  Minister  of  New  Garden 
mthly  Meeting,  Chester  county,  Pa.  ; 
cnetson  Powell,  a  Minister  of  Westbury,  L. 
S  Sunderland  P.  Gardner,  a  Minister  of 
Remington  Monthly  Meeting ;  and  Edward 
Iridge,  an  Elder  of  Scipio  Monthly  Meet- 

j  ,  New  York. 

j  Resides  these  there  were  present,  Sarah  A. 
^  Itton,  of  Indiana ;  Rachel  Tilton,  of  New 
j  ,sey ;  Rebecca  Wells,  of  Ohio.    The  com- 
t  y  of  these  was  felt  to  be  acceptable,  as 
I  as  that  of  many  others  who  were  present 
a  distant  Meetings,  without  minutes,  and 
desire  was  expressed  that  these  may  be 


enabled  to  feed  the  sheep  or  lambs  of  the 
Father's  fold  administering  the  word  of  com- 
fort, encouragement,  admonition,  and  if  need 
be,  of  reproof. 

Epistles  from  all  the  other  yearly  meetings, 
including  Illinois,  were  read,  and  called  forth 
expressions  of  thankfulness  for  the  spirit  of 
sisterly  love  and  interest  manifested  in  them* 
The  names  of  Mary  C.  Cutler  and  Lydia  C. 
Stabler  were  offered  and  united  with  as  clerks 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Men's  meeting  informed  that  they  had  ap- 
pointed a  committee  on  the  change  of  Dis- 
cipline, left  over  from  last  yearly  meeting; 
also,  to  consider  a  proposed  change  introduced 
by  Baltimore  Quarter,  on  the  subject  of 
funerals.  Women's  meeting  entered  upon 
the  subject,  and  appointed  a  large  committee 
to  unite  with  them  in  their  deliberations. 

Much  loving  counsel  was  extended  to 
mothers  and  teachers,  and  the  preciousness  of 
the  admonition  of  faithful,  concerned  mothers, 
presented  as  an  incentive  to  greater  diligence 
in  guarding  the  tender  minds  of  the  young. 

In  men's  branch  there  was  less  speaking, 
and  the  usual  business  transacted  that  comes 
up  at  the  opening  of  the  meeting. 


DIED. 

VALENTINE. — At  Glen  Cove,  L.  I..  Sixth-day 
morning,  Tenth  mouth  8th,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John 
T.  Valentine,  daughter  of  the  late  Jacob  and  Han- 
nah Mudge,  in  the  59th  year  of  her  age. 

To  many  of  our  readers  this  brief  record  will 
carry  a  sense  of  personal  bereavement  ,:  to  all,  it 
may  proclaim  the  irreparable  loss  of  one  called  sud- 
denly, at  the  maturity  of  her  years  and  strength,, 
from  a  life  of  untiring  and  unbroken  usefulness  to- 
the  eternal  rest.  Endowed  with  a  gentle  naMirer 
strong  and  faithful  in  the  varied  relations  of  an 
energetic  life,  with  a  loving  heart  that  sanctified 
the  home  and  embraced  in  its  regard  the  poor,  the- 
unfortunate  and  the  friendless  of  a  wide  neighbor- 
hood, her  life  was  a  long  beatitude.  On  the  quiet 
First-day  morning  following,  a  multitude  of  sor- 
rowing friends  gathered  from  far  and  n  ar  to  per- 
form the  last  sad  offices  of  affection. 

WALKER. — At  his  residence  in  Frederick  county r 
Virginia,  on  the  2d  of  Tenth  month,  1875,  of  typhoid 
fever,  Daniel  Walker,  aged  68  years  ;  an  Elder  of 
Hopewell  Monthly  and  Particular  Meetings. 

Loved  and  respected  for  his  integrity  of  character 
and  genial  spirit,  his  loss  will  be  deeply  felt  in- 
society,  and  by  the  large  circle  of  friends  to  whom 
he  was  endeared. 


Some  people  reserve  themselves  for  greafc 
occasions,  instead  of  spending  their  sympathies 
lavishly  along  the  way. 
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VENETIAN  DATS  AND  NIGHTS. 

41  Before  St.  Mark's  still  glow  his  steeds  of  brass, 
Their  gilded  collars  glittering  in  the  sun." 

Yes,  there  they  stand  on  their  high  place 
opon  the  gallery  in  front  of  the  great  central 
window,  the  four  antique  horses  of  gilded 
^bronze,  a  strangely  inappropriate  decoration 
for  a  house  of  prayer.  By  some  authorities 
they  are  accounted  of  Greek  origin,  but 
others  consider  them  a  Roman  work,  and  be- 
lieve they  once  decorated  a  triumphal  arch 
«of  Nero.  The  first  Constantine  removed  them 
to  the  Hippodrome  at  Constantinople,  where 
they  stood  till  the  Crusaders,  1204,  brought 
them  with  other  prizes  to  Venice,  after  the 
.capture  of  the  capital  of  the  Greek  Empire 
by  the  forces  of  Doge  Henry  Dandalo  and 
Baldwin,  of  Flanders.  Napoleon  I  carried 
them  captive  to  Paris  in  1797,  whence  the 
Austrian  Emperor,  Francis  I,  caused  them 
to  be  brought  back  in  1815.  Have  they  not 
.•seen  wondrous  dramas  enacted  in  the  arena  of 
the  nations?  Perhaps  they  witnessed  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  glory  of  Greece  as  the  conquer- 
ing Roman  swept  with  his  fierce  legions  over 
the  classic  land,  and  bore  them  away  to  the 
imperial  city  by  the  Tiber.  Then,  in  the 
•course  of  the  swift  centuries  when  the  mistress 
of  the  world  lost  her  awful  supremacy,  away 
;go  the  trophy  horses  to  the  rival  capital  on 
the  Bosphorous.  But  their  dest  ny  is  to 
witness  yet  other  glories,  struggles  and 
triumphs,  and  in  another  realm.  The  blind 
old  couqueror,  Dandalo,  bears  them  again 
over  the  seas,  and  they  are  raised  to  a  high 
place  over  the  portal  of  the  shrine  of  St. 
Mark — witness  the  days  of  Venetian  splendor 
^nd  joy — and  when  the  Queen  of  the  Adri- 
atic sank  down  from  her  high  place  and  be- 
came subject  instead  of  ruler,  they  were  taken 
away  from  the  humiliated  city  and  helped  to 
glorify  the  short  lived  triumph  of  the  modern 
Csesar.  Now  they  stand  again  in  their  place 
of  splendor,  and  seem  to  swell  the  triumph 
and  joy  of  Venice  in  her  disenthrallment. 
But  in  all  their  vicissitudes  they  have  not 
grown  old:  they  outlive  the  nations  and 
may  yet  see  the  dawning  of  the  beautiful  day 
when  the  peoples  of  the  earth  will  learn  war 
no  more. 

To  the  right,  and  in  front  of  St.  Mark's, 
Tises  the  noble  belfry  (304  feet  high),  over- 
looking not  only  all  the  neighboring  edifices, 
hut  the  city,  the  harbor,  the  lands,  and  the 
sister  islets.  With  a  good  spy-glass  on  cleai 
mornings  or  evenings,  from  this  high  place, 
the  eye  enjoys  a  circuit  of  140  miles,  from 


"  the  southern  slope  of  the  Alps,  and  fron  |]]e 
the  calcareous  hills  of  Verona  to  the  spires  q  jeo 
the  Istrian  heights,  where  the  eye  falls  upoulaci 
the  remotest  point  of  the  silver  mirror  of  th  |ra 
lago  >n  and  the  limitless  expanse  of  the  sea. 
This  I  give  on  authority  of  Muller,  not  havin  I gn 
been  enterprising  enough  to  ascend  myself  se 
There  is  so  much  of  delight  to  be  enjoye  m  o 
on  the  common  level  in  St.  Mark's  Plac<  arbl 
that  aspiration  dies.  The  quadrangle  is  54  Tie 
feet  long  and  252  feet  broad — is  paved  wit  Ve: 
dark-gray  freestone  and  white  Istrian  marble] 
— and  is  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  color  eoi 
nades,  which  form  a  broad  arcade  of  12  m 
arches.  Here  are  shops  for  the  sale  of  a  ndec! 
manner  of  pretty  things,  for  the  unrivalle  chite 
Venetian  photographs,  for  the  curious  an  th 
elegant  glass  ornamental  goods,  for  mosah  mtt 
and  corals,  for  articles  of  use  and  taste,  apie Ve 
luxury  of  every  kind;  and  here  are  cafiL) 
where  meals  are  dispensed  at  all  hours,  anye 
where  the  people  come  to  rest  in  the  cqjL 
arcade  and  enjoy  each  other's  society.  It  Lb 
like  a  great  saloon,  clean,  orderly  and  b?au  Uj0 
Ail,  enriched  with  all  architectural  splendO|DSai 
safe  from  unpleasant  intrusion,  being  pe  the i 
petually  watched  by  the  statuesque  poli(  ^ 
man,  and  safe  from  the  clamor  of  wheels  al  lctjCi 
horses  as  these  have  no  existence  in  this  cil  gQt , 
of  the  waters.  The  artist  might  spread  1  ^ 
white  umbrella,  fix  his  canvas,  and  work  a  ^ 
day  in  the  open  square  quite  undisturbed,,  aDgf 
the  tourist  may  take  the  note-book,  borrow  r8te6n 
chair  from  the  great  piles  in  front  of  the  r  ^ 
taurants,  and  give  permanence  to  his  thoug] !  ^ 
and  fancies  in  this  most  interesting  placlsee 
under  the  azure  dome  of  sky.  A  vast  myri8eDero 
of  pigeons  abide  in  the  recesses  and  nooks  ^ 
the  roofs  of  the  Piazza,  and  these  are  the^^ 
pecial  pets  of  the  Venetians  and  of  strange^,  e 
They  are  quite  fearless  and  will  eat  coi,)^ 
from  the  hand,  settle  on  the  shoulder,  ,] 
nestle  in  one's  lap  if  they  see  any  prospect 
gain  in  so  doing.  No  one  disturbs  the  pre 
creatures,  and  at  two  o'clock  every  day  ked  ti 
quantity  of  corn  is  thrown  to  them  at  1  en ve 
public  expense.  A  legend  of  important  servi* lsle; 
being  rendered  the  city  in  early  days  by  cars 
doves,  is  related  to  account  for  the  loving  ki 
ness  of  Venice  to  her  little  feathered  ward 
whom  long  ages  of  millenial  peace  and  gi 
will  have  erased  all  their  natural  timl' 
Sitting  among  the  eager  little  creatures, 
marked  to  a  friend  that  this  was  probab 
foretaste  of  the  blessed  time  to  come,  when 
creatures  of  the  earth  would  live  in  p 
and  harmony  with  their  human  breth 
but  he  replied,  uapoetically,  that  he  n 
desired  to  see  the  golden  age  when  rati 
snakes,  for  instance,  should  be  so  affectior 
in  their  attentions.  At  the  east  end  of 
Piazza  another  prospect  opens.  Here 
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laller  square  open  to  the  sea,  in  front  on 
e  south,  enclosed  by  the  splendid  old  Ducal 
tlace  on  the  east,  and  by  the  "  Old 
brary"  (now  part  of  the  Royal  Palace),  on 
e  west  Two  imposing  monoliths  of  orien- 
l  granite,  forty- eight  feet  in  height,  rise  on 
e  seaward  side,  one  bearing  aloft  the  winged 
n  of  St.  Mark,  and  the  other  a  statue  in 
irble  of  St.  Theodore. 

These  columns,  says  tradition,  were  brought 
Venice  in  the  twelfth  century,  by  the 
>ge  Domenico  Michieli,  who  found  them  on 
e  of  the  Greek  isles  as  he  was  returning 
>m   the   Holy   Land.    After  they  were 
ided  at  Venice  it  is  said  that;  some  of  the 
jhitects  of  that  city  knaw  how  to  raise  them 
their  pedestals.     A   Lombard  named 
rattieri  performed  this  service,  and  when 
i  Venetian  Senate  gratefully  desired  him  to 
tne  his  own  reward,  he  asked  the  exclusive 
vilege  of  keeping  gaming  tables  between 
m.    It  is  to  the  eternal  honor  of  the  old 
publicans  of  Venice  that  they  found  this 
odious  an  encroachment  on  the  good  cus- 
is  and  order  of  their  city,  and  so  disastrous 
the  morals  of  the  people,  that  they  dedi- 
ed  the  spot  to  public  executions,  and  thus 
ctically  nullified  their  rash  concession. 
5ut  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  winged  lion 
t  stands  aloft  in  the  city  of  St.  Marks  ?  It 
the  symbol  which  was  ascribed  to  the 
angelist  Mark,  in  accordance  with  the 
sterious  vision  of  Ezekiel  (i,  5-10),  and  of 
t  of  John,  recorded  in  the  fourth  chapter 
the  Book  of  Revelations.    The  winged 
i  seems  the  very  embodiment  of  power  and 
snergetic  activity,  and  was  strikingly  ap- 
priate  to  Venice  in  her  palmy  days ;  but 
r  the  great  creature  looks  eastward  as  of 
e,  over  the  scene  of  famous  wars  ar>d  of 
lent  commerce,  but  he  looks  in  vain  for 
departed  realm.  Still 

"  A  dying  glory  smiles 
the  far  times,  when  many  a  subject  land 
ked  to  the  winged  Lion's  marble  piles, 
■;n  Venice  sat  in  State,  throned  on  her  hundred 
Bisles  !" 

■'he  old  bronze  is  a  perpetual  reminder, 

■  only  to  the  Venetian,  but  to  the  traveler 
■he  days  when  the  daughters  of  Venice 
■3  dowered. 

»m  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  exhaustless  East, 
wired  in  her  lap  all  gems  in  sparkling  showers, 
•purple  was  she  robed,  and  of  her  feast 
■narchs  partook,  and  deemed  their  dignity  in- 
■breased." 

Burning  to  the  right  from  the  foot  of  the 
■zetta,  we  walk  along  the  broad  quay  or 
m)  in  front  of  the  seaward  side  or  the 
8Lce  of  the  Doges,  and  soon  stand  on  a  fine 
M  ge  which  spans  the  canal  that  divides  the 

■  ce  from  the  Prisons  of  Venice.  Look- 


ing up  we  see  the  famed  Bridge  of  Sighsr 
over  which  criminals  were  conducted  from 
the  hall  of  judgment,  in  the  Ducal  edifice  to 
their  doom.    Really  I  could  not  see  any 
great  cause  for  emotion  in  view  of  this  very 
common-place  modern  structure  over  which 
we  were  conducted,  nor  did  I  find  the  dun- 
geons any  worse  than  such  abodes  necessarily 
ever  are.    They  are  well  ventilated  and  quite 
dry,  and  the  philanthropist,  John  Howard, 
is  said  to  have  found  them  among  the  least 
objectionable  in  Europe.    We  are  shown  the 
dark  cell  in  which  poor  Jacopo  Fosoari  wag 
confined  on  a  false  charge,  and  the  dungeon 
occupied  by  the  traitorous   Doge  Marino 
Faliero  before  his  execution.     The  guide 
points  out  the  stone  pillow  which  was  his  only 
luxury    during    his    short  imprisonment. 
"  Poor  old  Doge!  "  I  exclaim.  The  conductor 
turns  to  me  rather  indignantly,  replying, "  not 
poor  old  Doge,  at  all !  he  was  a  great  traitor 
to  the  Republic !  "    I  say  no  more,  but  think 
"all  the  more  sorrowfully,  must  his  head 
have  rested  on  this  low  stone,  knowing  that 
on  the  morrow  it  must  justly  fall  upon  the 
giant's  stairs,  where  it  had  received  the  Ducal 
crown  one  year  before."  The  secret  character 
of  the  accusation,  arrest,  trial,  and  condemn- 
ation,  which  was  the  policy  of  Venice,  is> 
calculated  to  make  a  terrible  impression  on 
the  imagination  of  the  people,  and  upon  the 
record  of  history,  though  perhaps  no  country 
in  the  middle  ages  was  blessed  with  wiser 
legislators  or  with  juster  laws.    The  use  of 
torture  to  obtain  confessions  of  guilt  and  ac- 
cusations of  accomplices,  seems  to  us  not  only 
dreadfully  unjust  but  most  irrational,  and  it 
is  certain  that  under  excessive  physical  pain 
there  are  very  few  persons  but  would  make 
such  statements  as  their  torturers  required,  in 
order  to  gain  a  respite.     Nothing  remains 
suggestive  of  the  cruel  times  of  old  in  the 
chamber  of  torture  but  the  pulley  attached  to 
the  ceiling  and  the  table  at  which  sat  the 
three  Inquisitors  of  State  and  their  secretary. 

A  little  additional  fee  procures  us  admission 
to  the  four  prisons  of  the  State  Inquisitors,, 
under  the  leaden  roof  of  the  palace,  called 
the  Piombi.  They  were  low,  narrow  cells, 
one  facing  toward  the  court  and  the  other 
three  toward  the  canal,  and  are  especially 
interesting  from  their  association  with  the  ex- 
perience of  Silvio  Pellico,  who  has  given  so 
touching  and  beautiful  a  record  of  his  silent 
life  in  this  high  place  during  the  days  of 
Austrian  rule.  These  low-roofed  attics  must 
have  been  cold  in  winter  and  fearfully  hot  in 
summer,  but  there  was  no  lack  of  fresh  air, 
and  we  are  told  that  the  prisoners  were  from 
time  to  time  allowed  the  range  of  the  corridor. 

But  a  far  more  satisfactory  day  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Doges,  is  that  spent  in  wander- 
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ing  through  the  grand  old  halls,  now  stored 
with  the  noble  works  of  Tintoretto,  of  Titian, 
and  of  Paul  Veronese,  and  with  a  thousand 
memorials  of  the  brave  days  of  old,  when 
Venice  was  "the  pleasant  place  of  all 
festivity." 

The  vast  painting,  "The  Glory  of  Para- 
dise/' by  Tintoretto,  occupies  one  end  of  the 
Hall  of  the  Great  Council,  and  was  a  glorious 
background  to  the  Ducal  throne.  The  hall 
is  165  feet  in  length  and  79  in  breadth,  and 
is  completely  clad  with  noble  historic  pictures 
representing  the  long  story  of  the  triumphs  of 
Venice,  the  struggles  between  the  mighty 
Barbarosso,  the  Red  Beard  of  the  Rhine,  and 
the  Papal  forces ;  the  ceeds  of  the  grand  old 
Enrico  Dandalo  in  the  crusading  days ;  the 
portraits  of  the  seventy-six  Doges  who  look 
down  from  the  upper  part  of  the  wall,  and 
the  vacant  space  where  Marino  Filieri's  por- 
trait is  in  order,  are  reminders  which  call  up 
&  crowd  of  associations.  In  1353  Marino 
Falieri  was  invested  with  the  Ducal  authority 
in  his  eightieth  year.  He  was  insulted  twice 
by  a  nobleman,  Michelo  Steno,  who  first  gave 
serious  offence  to  one  of  the  ladies  of  the 
Doge's  household,  and  then  wrote  contempt- 
uous verses  on  the  Ducal  throne  in  the 
audience  room.  For  these  offences  the  Senate 
punished  Steno  with  two  months'  imprison- 
ment, and  with  banishment  for  one  year. 
Soon  after  a  citizen  complained  to  the  Doge 
against  a  nobleman,  when  Falieri  replied 
that  he  had  himself  no  protection  against  the 
insolence  of  the  nobles.  From  this  grew  a 
conspiracy  contemplating  the  destruction  of 
the  aristocracy,  in  which  the  Doge  was  impli- 
cated. But  it  was  discovered  and  the  head  of 
the  aged  Marino  Falieri  fell  beneath  the 
sword  of  the  executioner,  after  a  short  reign 
of  seven  months. 

Again  we  make  the  old  complaint,  that  so 
much  of  wonder  is  around  us  that  it  cannot 
be  duly  appreciated  in  the  limited  time 
allotted.  Splendor,  glory,  joy  and  triumph 
are  expressed  at  every  point,  on  frescoed 
ceiling,  on  lofty  walls,  and  by  the  chisel  of 
the  sculptor  in  the  imperishable  marble.  t  It 
was  in  Venice  that  Frederic  Barbarossa  made 
his  remarkable  submission  to  Pope  Alexander 
lit,  in  the  year  1177,  thus  bringing  to  a  close 
the  bloody  struggles  of  twenty-four  years. 
The  Emperor  despaired  at  last  of  making 
himself  absolute  master  of  the  cities  of  Italy, 
and  the  Italians  found  it  impossible  entirely 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  German  domination, 
and  the  meeting  of  the  two  great  representa- 
tives of  authority  occurred  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Mark.  The  Pope  repaired  first  to  the 
sanctuary,  and  solemnly  absolved  the  Em- 
peror and  his  partizans  from  the  sentence  of 
excommunication,  and  then  the  Doge,  with  a 


splendid  retinue  of  civil  and  ecclesiastic 
dignitaries,  esaorted  Frederic  to  St.  Marl 
where  the  Pope  awaited  him  in  great  state 
front  of  the  basilica.  Then,  according  to  t 
old  chronicle,  the  Emperor  "moved  by  t 
Holy  Spirit,  venerating  the  Almighty  in  t 
person  of  Alexander,  laying  aside  his  imperi 
dignity  and  throwing  off  his  mantle,  prti 
trated  himself  at  full  length  at  the  feet 
the  Pope.  Alexander,  with  tears  in  his  ey 
raised  him  benignantly  from  the  groun 
kissed  him  and  blessed  him,  and  immediate 
the  Germans  of  the  train  sang  with  a  lo 
voice  '  We  Praise  Thee,  O  Lord.'  The  E: 
peror  then  taking  the  Pope  by  the  right  har 
led  him  to  the  church,  and  having  receiv 
his  benediction,  returned  to  the  Due 
Palace."  Although  this  may  be  considere( 
triumph  of  superstition,  it  was  also  a  trium; , 
of  liberty  for  Italy,  and,  as  such,  a  m< 
important  incident  in  mediaeval  story. 

There  is  a  wonderful  charm  in  a  tour  f 
the  Grand  Canal  in  the  convenient  and  men 
restful  gondola,  after  a  day's  active  exertil 
in  sight-seeing.  Forming  an  alliance  with  t  i 
of  our  young  fellow-countrymen,  a  brother  a| 
sister  from  Buffalo,  New  York,  we  start  frc  j 
the  Piazzetta  quay,  enter  the  broad  mouth  i[ 
the  canal,  passing  the  Royal  Garden  and  1 1 
Marine  fi ospital,  and  approach  the  majesi  I 
Church  Santa  Maria  Delia  Salute,  a  loi| 
domed  edifice,  most  elaborately  decorated  I 
the  exterior,  which  was  erected  in  accordar  I 
with  a  vow  of  the  Senate  during  the  rava|  i 
of  the  plague  1630. 

To  the  left  of  the  Church  of  the  Salute  I 
the  low  but  elegant  Custom  House,  and 
the  other  hand,  on  the  same  side  of  the  cam 
rise  noble,  palatial  buildings,  some  of  them  4 
years  old,  but,  so  far  as  1  could  see,  as  efl 
and  firm  on  their  foundations  of  wooden  pi 
as  when  they  were  first  reared.    Some  of  tkl 
elegant  edifices  are  now  used  as  hotels,  othi 
have  passed  into  the  possession  of  other  gn 
families,  and  yet  others  are  museums  of  a 
Many  varieties  of  architecture  are  iilustraii 
as  we  glide  along,  and  some  of  the  pala< 
are  combinations  of  several  orders.  C 
gondolier  points  out  to  us4  the  grand  dwelli 
of  the  family  Foscari,  in  pointed  arch  st; 
of  the  fourteenth  century.    It  is  said  that  i 
Doge,  Francesco  Foscari,  added  another  stc 
to  this  palace  received  from  the  State,  that 
might  overlook  his  neighbors ;  but  we  m 
easily  conceive  it  possible  that  he  had  nob 
i]uotive3  in  magnifying  his  superb  mansion. 

Further  on  to  the  right  is  pointed  out  1 
palace  occupied  by  Lord  Byron  during 
residence  in  Venice  in  1818,  and  here 
wrote  several  of  his  works,  among  others  % 
Tragedies  of  Marino  Falieri,  Sardanapal 
and  the  Vision  of  Judgment.    Just  bef' 
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ics the  arch  of  the  grand  Rialto  bridge  we  see 
4the  Palazzo  Manin,  the  private  residence  of 
the  last  Doge  of  Venice,  Ludovico  Manin, 
tSwho  held  that  office  from  1791  to  1800,  when 
tithe  venerale  Republic  lost  her  independent 
tljexistence,  and  was  partitioned  between 
France  and  Austria. 

One  can  imagine  with  how  much  feeling 
the  English  poet  poured  his  lament  over  the 
ey^dethroned  Queen  of  the  Adriatic. 

In  youth  she  was  all  glory, — a  new  Tyre, — 

Her  very  by-word  sprung  from  victory, 
The  'Planter  of  the  Lion,'  which  through  fire 
And  blood  she  bore  o'er  subject,  land  and  sea." 

W*  *       ■  *  *  *  * 

"  Thy  lot 

Is  shameful  to  the  nations, — and  most  of  all, 
)m|   Albion!  to  thee  ;  the  Ocean  Queen  should  not 
iredlAbandon  Ocean's  children  ;  in  the  fall 

Of  Venice  think  of  thine,  despite  thy  watery  wall, 

I  loved  her  from  my  boyhood — she  to  me 
Was  a  fairy  city  of  the  heart — 

Rising  like  water-columns  from  the  sea, 
Of  joy  the  sojourn,  and  of  wealth  the  mart." 
mo   As  we  glide  along  in  the  moonlight,  it 
ertic  seems  to  me  nothing  can  exceed  the  romantic 
thtobeauty  of  the  elegant  Byzantine  or  perhaps 
Saracenic  edifice  called  the  "  Fandaco  di 
lurchi,"  the  former  warehouses,  dwellings, 
3tc  ,  of  the  Turkish  merchants.    This  is  one 
odtl)f  the  oldest  buildings  of  Venice,  dating  back 
o  the  ninth  century,  when  the  Byzantine 
^architecture  predominated.    It  has  been  the 
( -i welling  place  of  princes  of  the  race  of 
Torrara,  and  of  the  poet  Torquato  Tasso,  be- 
fore it  was  devoted,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
;ury,  by  the  Republic  to  the  Turkish  mer- 
ihauts.    And  so  onward  we  go  past  the  old 
historic  buildings,  past  great  solemn  churches, 1 
Wsvhere  the  old  lords  of  Venice  found  majestic 
iu4x)mbs,  past  gardens  with  pleasure  houses,  till 
erwe  have  reached  the  railway  bridge  and  see 
pibhe  open  lagoon  beyond.    Here  we  turn  back 
fthcmd  idly,  lingeringly,  glide  back  through  the 
itlw glorious  avenue  of  the  waters  to  the  bright 
grePiazzetta  once  more. 

f  a  Of  evenings  of  delight  on  the  Lido  shore, 
rat  where  the  soft  Adriatic  dashes  her  gentle  bil- 
jaladows  on  the  strand,  and  where  the  Venetians 
(home  at  the  evening  hour  to  bathe  in  the 
fel!i: waves,  to  enjoy  the  tranquil  moonlight,  and 
i  stj  X)  hold  converse  with  each  other  in  the  fre- 
atquent  pauses  of  music,  with  which  men  seek 
r sto  enhance  the  melodies  of  the  universe,  much 
that  might  be  said ;  and  of  the  rejoicings  and  illu- 
minations in  St.  Mark's  Place  and  on  the 
orrand  Canal,  over  the  Anniversary  of  the 
Dnion  of  Venetia  with  the  Kingdom  of  Italy, 
tt  were  a  gracious  task  to  write,  but  I  must 
!  forbear.  S.  R. 

Sixth  month  4th,  1815. 


rdan 
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Compressed  Peat. — S.  R.  Roberts  called 
attention  to  a  piece  of  artificially  compressed 
New  Jersey  peat,  prepared  at  the  People's 
Iron  Works,  Philadelphia,  by  John  Cooper. 

The  peat,  in  a  dry  brown  powder,  was  fed 
into  a  cylinder,  and  subjected  to  pressure  by 
means  of  a  drop-hammer  weighing  1500  lbs. 
falling  a  distance  of  11  inches.  The  result 
was  a  compact  mass  of  a  black  color,  having 
a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  the  lustre  of  bitu- 
minous coal. — Proceedings  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  for  Seventh  month,  1875. 

god's  waiting. 

BY  JEAN  INGELOW. 

Grand  is  the  leisure  of  the  earth  ; 
She  gives  her  happy  myriads  birth, 
And  after  harvest  fears  not  dearth, 

But  goes  to  sleep  in  snow-wreaths  dim. 
Dread  is  the  leisure  up  above, 
Tbe  while  He  sits  whose  name  is  Love, 
And  waits  as  Noah  did  the  dove, 

To  wit  if  she  would  fly  to  him. 

He  waits  for  us  while,  houseless  things, 
We  beat  about  with  bruised  wings 
On  the  dark  floods  and  water  springs, 

The  ruined  world,  the  desolate  sea. 
With  open  windows  from  the  prime, 
All  night,  all  day,  He  waits  sublime, 
Until  the  fulness  of  the  time 

Decreed  from  His  eternity. 


utt 
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From  the  Boston  Herald. 


All  our  appetites  are, 
oocent  and  useful. 


in  themselves,  in- 


how  messages  ake  sent  by  the  ocean 

CABLE. 

He  (the  ocean  telegraph  operator)  taps  the 
"  key  "  as  in  a  land  telegraph,  only  it  is  a 
double  key.  It  has  two  levers  and  knobs  in- 
stead of  one.  The  alphabet  used  is  substan- 
tially like  the  Morse  alphabet;  that  is,  she 
different  letters  are  represented  by  a  combi- 
nation of  dashes  and  dots.  For  instance,  sup- 
pose you  want  to  write  the  word  "  boy,"  it 

would  read  like  this  :  "  —  ...  . 

 "    B  is  one  dash  and  three  dots; 

O,  three  dashes ;  and  Y,  one  dash,  one  dot, 
and  three  dashes.  Now,  in  the  land  tele- 
graphy, the  dashes  and  the  dots  would  ap- 
pear on  the  strip  of  paper  at  the  other  end  of 
the  line,  which  is  unwound  from  a  cylinder, 
and  perforated  by  a  pin  at  the  end  of  the  bar 
or  armature.  If  the  operator  could  read  by 
sound,  we  would  dispense  with  the  strip  of 
paper,  and  read  the  message  by  the  "  click  " 
of  the  armature  as  it  is  pulled  down  and  let 
go  by  the  electro-magnet. 

The  cable  operator,  however,  has  neither  of 
these  advantages.  There  is  no  paper  to  per- 
forate, no  "  click  "  of  the  armature,  no  arma- 
ture to  "click."  The  message  is  read  by 
means  of  a  moving  flash  of  light  upon  a 
polished  scale,  produced  by  the  "  deflection  " 
of  a  very  small  mirror,  which  is  placed  with- 
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in  a  "  mirror  galvanometer,"  which  is  a  small 
brass  cylinder  two  or  three  inches  in  diame- 
ter, shaped  like  a  spool  or  bobbin,  composed 
of  several  hundred  turns  of  small  wire  wound 
with  silk  to  keep  the  metal  from  coming  in 
contact.  It  is  wound  or  coiled  exactly  like 
a  bundle  of  new  rope,  a  small  hole  being  left 
in  the  middle  about  the  size  of  a  common 
wooden  pencil.  In  the  center  of  this  is  sus- 
pended a  very  thin,  delicate  mirror  about  as 
large  as  a  kernel  of  corn,  with  a  correspond- 
ingly small  magnet  rigidly  attached  to  the 
back  of  it.  The  whole  weighs  but  a  little 
more  than  a  grain,  and  is  suspended  by  a  single 
fibre  of  silk,  much  smaller  than  a  human 
hair,  and  almost  invisible.  A  narrow  hori- 
zontal scale  is  placed  within  a  darkened  box 
two  or  three  feet  in  front  of  the  mirror,  a 
narrow  slit  being  cut  in  the  center  of  the  scale 
to  allow  a  ray  of  light  to  shine  upon  the 
mirror  from  a  lamp  placed  behind  said  scale, 
the  little  mirror  in  turn  reflecting  the  light 
back  upon  the  scale.  This  spot  of  light  upon 
the  scale  is  the  index  by  which  all  messages 
are  read.  The  angle  through  which  the  ray 
moves  is  double  that  traversed  by  the  mirror 
itself ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  really  equivalent 
to  an  index  four  or  six  feet  in  length  without 
weight. 

To  the  casual  observer  there  is  nothing  but 
a  thin  ray  of  light,  darting  to  the  right  and 
left  with  irregular  rapidity  ;  but,  to  the 
trained  eye  of  the  operator,  every  flash  is  re- 
plete with  intelligence.  Thus,  the  word  "  boy," 
already  alluded  to,  would  be  read  in  this 
way :  One  flash  to  the  right,  and  three  to 
the  left,  is  B  ;  three  flashes  to  the  right  is 
O  ;  one  to  the  right,  one  to  the  left,  and  two 
more  to  the  right,  is  Y,  and  so  on.  Long  and 
constant  practice  makes  the  operators  won- 
derfully expert  in  their  profession,  and  en- 
ables them  to  read  from  the  mirror  as  readily 
and  as  accurately  as  from  a  newspaper. 

The  contemplation  of  celestial  things  will 
make  a  man  both  speak  and  think  more  sub- 
limely and  magnificently  when  he  descends 
to  human  affairs. — Cicero. 


NOTICES. 

friends'  historical  association. 

Stated  Meeting  on  Fourth-day  next,  Eleventh 
month  3d,  1875,  at  820  Spruce  street.  Samuel  Par- 
rish  will  read  balance  of  his  interesting  paper  con- 
cerning the  "Friendly  Asso  iation  for  regaining 
and  preserving  peace  with  the  Indians  by  pacific 
measures."  All,  of  both  sexes,  who  may  so  incline, 
are  invited  to  attend.       Wm.  J.  Jenks,  President. 

N.  E.  Janney,  Secretary. 


Circular  Meetings  will  be  held  on  First-day,  the 
7th  of  Eleventh  month  next,  as  follows  :  at  North 
Street,  at  11  o'clock  A.  M. ;  at  Scipio,  at  3  P.  M. ,; 
at  Sherwood,  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  at  7  P.  M. 


The  Tenth  Anniversary  of  Race  Street  First-day 
School  will  be  commemorated  by  a  meeting,  with 
appropriate  school  exercises,  on  First-day  afternoon 
Eleventh  month  7th,  in  the  meeting-house. 

Friends  generally  are  invited,  and  especially  thos< 
whchave  been  connected  with  it,  either  as  teache 
or  pupils. 


ITEMS. 

The  largest  library  in  the  United  States  is  the 
Congress  Library,  which  contains  261,000  volumes 
The  Public  Library  at  Boston  contains  nearly  th 
same  number,  and  increases  at  the  rate  of  15,00 
volumes  a  year.  Harvard  College  has  200,000 
There  are  only  nine  that  possess  more  than  100,000 

During  the  season  just  closed,  no  fewer  thai 
9,000,000  of  the  eggs  of  the  California  salmon  hav 
been  secured  by  the  United  States  Fish  Commissioi 
for  introduction  into  Eastern  rivers.  The  greate 
number  have  already  been  sent  to  the  Fish  Com 
missioners  of  the  different  States,  to  be  hatched  ou 
and  planted  by  them. — Public  Ledger. 

Postal  cards  have  become  so  popular  in  th 
United  States  that  the  demand  for  them  greatly  es 
ceeds  the  supply.  They  are  manufactured  at  Spring 
field,  Mass.,  and,  we  are  told,  that  the  postal  car 
factory  at  that  place  is  unefble  to  keep  up  with  th 
orders.  In  one  week  9,000,000  cards  were  orderec 
and  the  factory  was  before  that  time  three  million 
behind.  The  presses  run  day  and  night  to  the 
fullest  capaci  y.  Among  recent  shipments  of  car 
are  noteu  an  invoice  of  500,000  to  the  Philadelph 
Post-office. — Public  Ledger. 

An  exhibition  is  announced  to  take  place  nej 
year  at  Brussels,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  tfc 
best  possible  means  of  reducing  the  risks  to  whic 
life  and  ltrnb  are  now  exposed.  The  exhibition 
to  be  divided  into  sections,  like  most  of  its  kin( 
but  the  one  grand  idea  is  kept  steadily  in  vie 
throughout  all  the  details.  Thus,  in  one  class  wi 
be  shown  the  latest  and  best  contrivances  for  re 
cuing  those  who  may  be  in  danger  from  fire 
water,  and  here  a  wide  range  is  suggested,  as, 
dealing  with  the  perils  at  sea,  exhibitors  are  n 
only  to  furnish  what  they  can  in  the  way  of  watei 
proof  dresses  and  the  like,  but  also  to  turn  the 
attention  to  coast  lighting  and  signalling. — Post 
Transcript. 

What  Mosquitoes  are  for. — Dr.  Samuel  ^ 
Francis,  of  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  says 

"Education  teaches  us  to  see  beyond  the  su 
face.  Taking  as  my  standpoint  the  aphorism,  th 
all  things  were  created  for  some  good  purpose,  it 
my  firm  conviction  that  the  mosquito  was  creat 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  man  from  malarial  dii 
tricts  ;  for  1  do  not  believe  that  in  Nature  any  regi 
where  chill  and  fever  prevail  cin  be  free  from  tbi 
little  animal,  Now,  if  man  will  not  go,  after  i. 
warning  is  given  in  humming  accents,  then  t 
mosquito  injects  hypodermically  a  little  liqui 
which  answers  two  purposes  :  first,  to  render  t 
blood  thin  enough  to  be  drawn  through  its  tut 
and  secondly,  in  order  to  inject  that  which  possess 
the  principles  of  quinine.  This  theory  I  publish 
in  1871,  and  it  was  ridiculed  at  first  by  many,  b 
recently  some  German  philosophers  have  actual 
obtained  the  liquid  from  mosquitoes,  and,  by 
careful  analysis,  discovered  that  it  contained  t 
'principle  of  quinine.'  " — Southern  Workman. 
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"take  fast  hold  op  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  MINUTES  OF  INDIANA  YEAR- 
LY MEETING  OP  MEN  FRIENDS, 
Held  at  Richmond,  Indiana,    by  adjournment,  from 
Ninth  month  21th  to  Ninth  month  30th  (inclusive), 
1875. 

Nearly  at  the  appointed  hour  the  meeting 
convened. 

Minutes  for  Friends  from  other  Yearly 
Meetings,  who  are  acceptably  present  with 
us,  were  read  as  follows  :  One  for  Samuel 
M.  Janney,  a  Minister,  from  Goose  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting,  Loudon  county,  Va.  ;  one 
for  Thomas  Foulke,  a  Minister,  fr  >m  New 
York  Monthly  Meeting  ;  one  for  Esther 
Haviland,  a  Minister, from  Chappaqua  Month- 
ly Meeting,  Westchester,  N.  Y. ;  one  for 
Samuel  Townsend,  a  Minister,  from  Balti- 
more Monthly  Meeting ;  one  for  Harriet  E. 
Kirk,  a  Minister,  from  Horsham  Monthly 
Meeting,  Montgomery  county,  Pa. ;  one  for 
John  J.  White,  a  Minister,  from  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  held  at  Spruce  street, 
Philadelphia  ;  one  for  Anna  M.  Birdsal),  an 
Elder,  in  company  with  Esther  Haviland, 
from  Purchase  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y. ; 
one  for  John  W.  Pierce,  an  Elder,  in  com- 
pany with  Esther  Haviland,  from  Chappaqua 
Monthly  Meeting;  one  for  Charles  Kirk,  an 
Elder,  in  company  with  his  wife,  Harriet  E. 
Kirk,  from  Horsham  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. ; 
one  for  Martha  S.  Townsend,  a  member,  in 
company  with  her  father,  Samuel  Townsend, 
from  Baltimore  Monthly  Meeting;  one  for 
Louisa  Powell,  a  member,  in  company  with 
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Samuel  and  Martha  S.  Townsend,  from  Bal- 
timore Monthly  Meeting  ;  one  for  Sarah  P. 
Smith,  an  Elder,  from  Horsham  Monthly 
Meeting,  Pa. ;  and  one  for  William  Cocks, 
an  Elder,  and  his  wife,  Charlotte  Cocks,  a 
member,  from  Rochester  Monthly  Meeting, 
Mendon,  N.  Y.  A  number  of  Friends  with- 
out minutes  are  also  acceptably  with  us. 

Epistles  from  cur  brethren  of  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Genesee,  Ohio  and 
Illinois  Yearly  Meetings  were  produced  by 
our  Corresponding  Committee,  and  the  first 
three  read,  greatly  to  the  solemnizing  of  our 
minds,  and  bringing  U3  into  a  unity  and  fel- 
lowship with  all  the  different  branches  of  our 
religious  Society,  and  to  our  encouragement 
in  the  support  of  the  excellent  principles  and 
testimonials  which  we  piofess. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare 
essays  to  the  Yearly  Meetings  corresponding 
with  us. 

A  proposition  for  a  change  of  the  sixth 
paragraph  of  our  Discipline  on  Marriage  was 
forwarded  to  this  meeting  by  Miami  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  and  referred  to  a  committee. 
.  On  Third  day  morning,  the  28th  of  the 
month,  the  meeting  convened. 

The  representatives  proposed  William 
Parry  for  Clerk  and  William  M.  Jackson 
for  Assistant,  which  was  united  with,  and 
they  are  appointed  to  those  services  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

The  Epistles  from  Genesee,  Ohio  and  Illi- 
nois Yearly  Meetings  were  read,  their  con- 
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tents  being  edifying  and  instructive.  They 
^are  referred  to  the  Epistolary  Committee. 

The  meeting  proceeded  to  the  reading  of 
the  Queries  and  their  answers  from  the  Quar- 
terly Meetings,  and  summaries  were  united 
upon  as  representing  the  substance  of  the  an- 
swers received. 

'I  he  meeting  then  adjourned,  to  meet  on 
Fourth-day  afternoon,  at  3  J  o'clock,  in  joint 
session  with  women  Friends,  to  consider  the 
subject  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Fourth  of  the  week  and  29th  of  the  month, 
near  the  time  to  which  the  meeting  adjourned, 
men  and  women  Friends  met  in  joint  session. 

The  Indian  Committee  made  a  satisfactory 
Teport  of  its  proceedings  for  the  past  year, 
extracts  from  which  will  appear  in  a  future 
aumber. 

Fifth  of  the  week  and  30th  of  the  month, 
near  the  time  to  which  the  meeting  adjourned, 
Friends  assembled. 

The  Committee  appointed  last  year  to  at- 
tend, in  conjunction  with  a  like  Committee  of 
Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  the  opening  of 
Illinois  Yearly  Meeting,  produced  the  follow- 
ing report,  which  is  satisfactory  : 

"  Report  of  the  joint  Committee  of  Balti- 
more and  Indiana  Yearly  Meetings,  appointed 
to  attend  the  opening  of  Illinois  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. 

u  On  Seventh-day,  the  11th  of  Ninth  month, 
1875,  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders  was  opened  at  Clear  Creek  meeting- 
house. The  minute  of  our  appointment  be- 
ing first  read,  a  clerk  and  assistant  clerk  were 
<chosen,  and  the  answers  to  the  Queries  were 
considered.  The  meeting  was  solemn,  and 
several  weighty  communications  were  made. 

"Our  First-day  meetings  for  worship  were 
held  in  the  new  meeting-house,  both  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon.  The  number  of 
JTriends  and  others  in  attendance  was  very 
large,  the  communications  were  generally 
lively,  and  the  evidence  of  Divine  life  was 
felt. 

"  On  Second  day,  about  10  A.  M.,  the 
Yearly  Meeting  was  convened,  the  partition 
between  the  men  and  women  being  open. 
After  a  season  of  silent  waiting  upon  God 
and  some  brief  communications,  a  member  of 
our  Committee  read  the  minutes  of  our  ap- 
pointment, and  those  in  attendance  answered 
to  their  names.  All  the  members  of  the 
Committee  from  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting 
were  present,  several  of  those  from  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting  were  abseDt.  The  Yearly 
Meeting  was  then  considered  as  opened,  and 
the  partition  closed,  in  order  that  the  men's 
and  women's  meetings  might  proceed  to  busi- 
ness. A  clerk  and  assistant  were  appointed 
by  each  branch  of  the  meeting,  and  it  was 
concluded  that  the  Book  of  Discipline  of  In- 


diana Yearly  Meeting  should  be  used  as  the 
Discipline  of  Illinois  Yearly  Meeting,  with 
the  understanding  that  Monthly  and  Quar- 
terly Meetings  were  to  bring  forward  next  i 
year  such  amendments  as  they  may  deem 
proper. 

"  The  Yearly  Meeting  was  conducted  with 
dignity  and  harmony  throughout  its  several 
sittings ;  much  religious  exercise  was  ex- 
pressed by  many  Friends,  and  we  felt  that 
the  canopy  of  Divine  love  was  spread  over  us. 

"  Samuel  M.  Janney,  Rebecca  Price,  David 
Pyle,  James  M.  Walker,  Eliza  H.  Walker, 
Mary  C.  Blakburn — Baltimore  Committee. 

"  Ann  Packer,  Elihu  Durfee,  Robert  Hat- 
ton,  Simeon  Warner,  Rebecca  J.  Morris, 
Davis  Furnas,  Joseph  F.  Schofield,  Mary 
Parry,  William  Parry,  William  Cain,  Martha 
Ann  Brown — Indiana  Committee." 

The  Committee  appointed  last  year  to  visit  m 
subordinate  meetings  and  isolated  neighbor-  k 
hoods,  produced  the  following  satisfactory  re- 
port of  its  proceedings.  The  subject  claim- 
ing the  weighty  deliberation  of  this  meeting,  wit 
is  referred  to  the  care  of  the  Quarterly  I  deo 
Meetings  to  extend  such  labor  in  the  concern  m 
as  may  appear  right,  and  report  to  next  in 
meeting:  m 

"  Report  of  Committee  to  visit  Subordinate  w 
Meeiings  and  Isolated  Neighborhoods. 

"  To  the  Yearly  Meeting — The  Committee  to 
visit  Subordinate  Meetings  would  report  that 
they  have  been  attentive  to  the  duty  entrusted 
to  them.    In  the  Tenth  month  several  mem-  j  L 
bers  of  the  Committee  visited  all  the  meet-  ftat 
ings  of  Friends  in  White  Water  Quarterly,  i\[ 
and  bad  several  appointed  meetings,  all  of  h 
which  were  satisfactory. 

"  In  the  Twelfth  month,  some  of  the  Com-  ^ 
mittee  were  in  attendance  at  White  Water;  ft 
Quarterly  Meeting,  and  had  appointments  atj  11 
several  meetings,  and  attended  Fall  Creek! 
Monthly  and  First-day  Meeting  and  Maplei 
Grove  Fifth  day  Meeting. 

"  In  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  months  some  of  |  ^ 
the  Committee  visited  all  the  meetings  im  ia) 
that  Quarterly  except  Camden,  and  had  some  k;, 
appointments. 

"In  the  Eighth  month,  a  part  of  the  Com-  |( 
mittee  attended  Green  Plain  Monthly  Meet-i  |ff 
ing,  at  Oakland,  and  an  appointed  meeting  ata  j|j 
Green  Plain.  These  meetings  have  beeiu|  fri 
satisfactory  and  encouraging  seasons,  and]  y( 
generally  large,  especially  the  appointed!  ^ 
ones.  We  believe  tbe  labor  has  been  bene-*  y 
ficial,  both  to  the  members  of  the  Committee  i 
and  those  visited,  and  we  feel  that  there  is  a?  L 
field  open  for  further  exercise  in  this  inter-!  ^ 
esting  concern.  I  ^ 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 
Elizabeth  Roberts,    Robert  Hatton. 

Ninth  month  30th,  1875." 
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Fifth-day  afternoon,  near  the  time  ad- 
journed to,  the  meeting  gathered. 

The  Educational  Committee  produced  the 
following  reports,  which  the  meeting  directs 
to  be  incorporated  in  its  Minutes  : 

"Report  of  Educational  Committee  to  the 
Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  to  be 
held  Ninth  month  30th,  1875. 

"Dear  friends — The  Committee  appointed 
last  year  on  the  subject  of  Education,  offer 
the  following  report:  During  the  past  year 
four  (4)  schools  have  been  in  operation,  as 
follows:  Friends'  Academy  at  Richmond 
held  a  session  of  forty  (40)  weeks,  with  an 
attendance  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
(165)  students.  A  school,  under  the  care  of 
Miami  Monthly  Meeting,  at  Harveysburg, 
Ohio,  in  session  twenty-four  (24)  weeks,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  thirteen  (13)  schol- 
ars ;  a  school  at  Cincinnati,  in  session  forty 
(40)  weeks,  with  an  attendance  of  fifteen 
(15)  scholars  ;  Miami  Valley  College  at 
Springboro',  Ohio,  in  session  forty  (40)  weeks, 
with  an  attendance  of  seventy -six  (76)  stu- 
dents. Total  number  of  scholars  in  schools 
under  the  care  of  Friends,  two  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  (269),  of  whom  forty-one  (41)  were 
members  of  our  religious  Society.  We  have 
no  statistics  at  hand  to  report  how  many 
have  one  parent  a  member,except  from  the  Col- 
lege, which  reports  thirteen  (13)  of  this  class. 

"  Friends  will  probably  notice  that  this  is 
a  smaller  number  than  was  reported  last  year. 
This  will  be  accounted  for  by  remembering 
that  two  of  the  schools  reported  last  year, 
with  an  attendance  of  seventy-eight  (78) 
scholars,  were  in  the  limits  of  Blue  River 
Quarterly  Meeting.  The  attendance  of 
scholars  at  schools  under  our  care  has  con- 
siderably increased  over  last  year. 

"  Whilst  we  feel  encouraged  at  the  pros- 
pect, yet  we  feel  that  there  is  still  too  much 
luke-warmness  among  Friends  on  this  most 
important  subject.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted 
that  not  more  of  the  children  of  Friends  are 
in  attendance  here.  Those  of  other  denomi- 
nations largely  patronize  these  schools. 

"  *  Inasmuch  as  it  is  in  the  moulding  of  the 
life  of  the  child  at  school  that  his  character 
for  future  usefu  ness  is  largely  developed,'  it 
is  felt  that  in  this  direction  there  is  a  work 
worthy  of  the  earnest  religious  care  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Is  there  not  reason  to 
fear  that  Friends  have  been,  and  are  now,  too 
negligent  in  this  respect?  The  vital  princi- 
ple of  our  faith,  that  the  grace  of  God  is 
imparted  unto  every  soul  as  an  inward  moni- 
tor of  right  and  duty,  should  ever  be  recog- 
nized as  the  only  rule  of  government  of  the 
tender  minds  of  children,  that  they  may  grow 
up  to  look  within  the  holy  of  their  hearts  for 
guidance  in  every  hour  of  trial. 


"  When  we  number  the  roll  of  our  mem- 
bership, and  learn  how  sadly  few  of  those  who 
have  had  birthright  fellowship  with  us  are 
now  seen  in  our  religious  assemblages,  re- 
membering the  glorious  heritage  we  possess, 
must  not  our  souls  mourn  that  the  children 
thus  have  strayed  from  the  Father's  house  ? 
And  it  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  day 
of  the  wise  man  who  gave  utterance  to  the 
words,  if  we  '  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart 
from  it.'  It  is  not  alone  in  counsel,  not  in 
admonitions  to  observe  this  testimony  and  to 
follow  that  example  that  this  training  of  the 
child  is  best  done,  but  it  u  in  early  teaching 
the  tender  soul  to  become  self-reliant  as  it 
learns  to  listen  to  *  the  still  small  voice  '  for 
direction  in  every  hour  of  trial,  and  recog- 
nizes this  as  the  only  infallible  guide  of  right 
and  duty.  May  we  not  suppose  that  if  thus 
Friends'  children  had  been  carefully  nurtured 
they  would  not  have  forgotten  to  hold  fast  to 
the  precious  privilege  of  their  inheritance  ? 

"  We  most  earnestly  recommend  this  sub- 
ject to  the  continued  care  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, and  would  suggest  that  hereafter  the 
meeting  appoint  some  time  during  Yearly 
Meeting  week  for  a  public  meeting  on  the 
subject  of  Education,  similar  to  the  present 
Indian  concern. 

"  We  append  herewith  short  reports  from 
Friends'  Academy  at  Richmond  and  the 
Miami  Valley  College  at  Springboro',  which 
we  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  meet- 
ing. On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 
Woolston  Swain, 
Lydia  C.  Morrison. 

REPORT  OF  MIAMI  VALLEY  COLLEGE. 

"  The  Miami  Valley  College  has  been  in 
successful  operation  during  the  past  year.  It 
received  a  charter  as  a  college  about  one 
year  ago,  and  in  Sixth  month  last  graduated 
its  first  gra  mates,  three  in  number.  It  gives 
all  its  students  a  complete  college  course, 
both  in  the  classical  and  scientific  studies. 
Those  who  do  not  wish  to  pursue  a  full  college 
course  are  permitted  to  take  an  elective 
course,  under  the  advice  of  the  faculty.  Be- 
sides this,  every  student,  when  in  health,  is 
required  to  occupy  au  least  two  hours  a  day 
in  physical  industries  of  some  kind,  under  the 
oversight  of  competent  instructors.  This  plan 
has  been  found  to  be  highly  satisfactory,  the 
scholars  standing  higher  in  their  studies  when 
two  hours  are  occupied  than  when  only  one 
is  thus  employed.  Experience  has  clearly 
proven  not  only  the  feasibility  of  the  plan, 
but  the  superiority  of  it  over  the  prevalent 
system  of  college  education.  The  attendance 
the  past  year  was  76  students,  17  of  whom 
were  members  of  our  Society,  and  13  who 
had  one  parent  a  member.    The  moral  con- 
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dition  of  the  students  was  excellent.  This 
year  the  college  opened  with  a  full  attend- 
ance on  the  1st  of  the  present  month.  The 
faculty  are  all  members  of  our  Society  ex- 
except  one,  and  are  competent  and  earnest  in- 
structors. The  facilities  for  obtaining  a  good 
collegiate  education  are  constantly  increas- 
ing. We  think  it  is  an  institution  well  wor- 
thy of  the  attention  of  Friends,  and  feel  to 
commend  it  to  their  support." 

REPORT  OF  FRIENDS'  ACADEMY. 

"  Since  last  report,  Friends'  Academy  has 
been  in  session  forty  weeks.  The  whole  at- 
tendance during  this  time  was  165,  of  which 
number  87  were  girls  and  78  were  boys.  This 
being  a  larger  attendance  than  that  of  any 
previous  year  is  a  cause  for  encouragement. 

"  At  the  close  of  the  school  year,  on  the 
18th  of  Sixth  month  last,  seven  of  the  senior 
class  completed  the  entire  course  of  study 
prescribed  here,  and  were  granted  the  diplo- 
ma of  the  Academy.  Their  scholastic  stand- 
ing was  excellent,  as  is  evinced  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  two  of  the  number,  in  company 
also  with  a  member  of  the  second  year's 
grade  of  our  High  School  Department,  have 
been  since  admitted  to  the  regular  course  at 
Swarthmore  College. 

"  The  seven  graduates  of  this  year  added 
to  those  who  have  previously  graduated  here, 
make  the  entire  number  who  have  completed 
the  course  19.  A  number  of  these  are  now 
at  college,  and  most  of  the  others  are  engaged 
in  the  active  duties  of  business  life,  each  and 
all  displaying  an  energy  and  an  integrity  of 
character  which  are  alike  a  credit  to  them- 
selves and  an  honor  to  our  school." 

The  Friends  appointed  at  a  former  sitting 
to  consider  the  proposition  for  a  change  of 
cur  Discipline  on  Marriage  made  a  report, 
recommending  that  the  amendments  made 
to  the  Discipline  on  Marriage  two  years  ago 
be  abolished,  and  that  the  Discipline  of  1869 
upon  that  subject  be  reinstitutt  d,  which  is 
accepted  ;  and  the  Discipline  of  1869  on  that 
subject  is  retain  ed,  as  the  only  Discipline  in 
relation  to  Marriage. 

The  Committee  appointed  at  a  former  sit- 
ting to  embody  the  exercises  of  this  meeting 
during  its  different  sittings,  produced  the 
following,  which  is  approved,  and  directed  to 
be  printed  with  the  Minutes  : 

EXERCISES. 

"  On  First-day  three  meetings  were  held, 
two  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon, 
all  of  which  were  felt  to  be  opportunities 
blessed  by  the  Divine  presence.  Exhortation, 
counsel  and  doctrine  flowed  freely,  and  the 
voice  of  supplication  arose,  asking  that 
strength  might  be  vouchsafed  us  to  be  led 
aright. 

"  On  Second-day  morning  the  meeting 


opened  under  a  solemn  covering,  and  the  love 
of  God  was  felt  to  abound.  We  were  feel 
ingly  reminded  that  each  should  wait  upon 
His  gift,  and  dwell  in  it,  and  be  careful  tc 
attend  closely  to  the  impressions  of  duty. 
Thus,  each  would  be  enabled  to  accomplish 
the  work  the  Lord  had  laid  upon  him,  noth 
ing  being  improperly  withheld,  nor  woulc 
any  run  into  a  fro  ward  spirit,  but  all  woulc 
be  kept  in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  and  in  th< 
bond  of  peace.  An  exercise  was  expressec 
that  whilst  we  should  lay  aside  all  fear  o 
man,  and  live  only  in  the  fear  of  God  (a  fea: 
of  offending  Him),  we  should  endeavor  to  b< 
clothed  with  a  meek  and  humble  spirit,  re 
membering  that  it  was  our  duty  to  lay  asid* 
every  selfish  feeling  and  design,  and  thus  ful 
fill  the  purpose  for  which  we  were  assemble! 
— that  of  transacting  the  business  of  th< 
church  and  laboring  for  the  advances  of  th 
Truth  and  righteousness. 

<4  A  feeling  of  deep  gratitude  filled  ou 
hearts  on  hearing  read  the  Minutes  of  Friend 
from  other  Yearly  Meetings.    It  evinced  tha 
cur  Heavenly  Master  was  still  mindful  c 
His  heritage.    A  similar  fteling  pervade* 
the  meeting  when  the  Epistles  from  othei 
Yearly  Meetings  were  read  ;  and  we  wer: 
encouraged  by  these  accounts  of  the  labors  c 
our  distant  brethren,  and  by  the  earnestnes 
and  life  of  their  excellent  Epistles.  Whe 
the  proposition  to  change  the  Discipline  wa 
laid  before  the  meeting,  a  deep  exercise  wa 
felt  that  Friends  might  move  carefully  an« 
weightily  in  this  most  important  subject 
that  all  selfish  and  hasty  considerations  migb 
be  laid  aside,  and  Friends  be  enabled  to  mak 
such  changes  as  might  be  made  in  the  ai 
thority  of  Truth,  and  thus  bear  a  clear,  coi 
sistent  testimony  against  some  of  the  mo  A. 
prevalent  evils  of  our  day.    We  were  fceiA 
ingly  reminded  of  the  sacredness  of  the  maaA 
riage  covenant,  and  encouraged  to  faithfullAL 
maintain  our  ancient  testimony  in  that  rK 
spect.    When  the  state  of  Society  was  und(|A 
consideration,  as  set  forth  in  the  answers  llh 
the  Queries,   much  pertinent  counsel  wsAj0 
handed  forth  to  our  edification  and  comfor  A 
The  exhortation  of  George  Fox  was  revive  A 
'  Friend?,  hold  your  meetings  in  the  power  W 
God.'    In  order  to  hold  our  meetings  in  thA 
power,  we  were  feelingly  reminded  of  tl  J 
necessity  of  each  individual  coming  und<  A 
this  power,  and  experiencing  everything  in  A 
pure  and  unholy  cast  out  of  our  hearts.  Thi  A 
reigning  in  our  every-day  life,  He  would  rei£  ■ 
pre-eminently  when  we  were  assembled  f i  A 
religious  wonhip  and  bless  us  with  His  heave:  jjr 
ly  presence.    Then,  having  come  to  love  GcA 
supremely,  we  would  of  necessity  come  A 
love  our  brethren  and  our  neighbors  as  oujA 
selves,  and  tale-bearing  and  detraction  cou.|A 
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not  exist.    While  we  were  encouraged  to  find 
that  our  members  are  so  nearly  clear  of  the 
unnecessary  use  of  intoxicating  beverages,  we 
were  advised  to  be  careful  in  the  use  of  other 
substances  which  were  stimulating  in  their 
^  nature,  and  to  avoid  intemperate  habits,  both 
of  thought  and  expressions,  when  we  advocate 
temperance  and  moderation.    The  foundation 
Mof  our  testimony  against  a  hireling  miuistry 
was  clearly  opened,  and  all  encouraged  to 
^  turn  to  the  Minister  of  the  sanctuary,  who 
speaks  in  the  temple  of  the  heart,  not  looking 
;ai1  to  external  instrumentalities  of  any  kind,  and 
^  thus  bring  ourselves  upon  the  same  founda- 
re  tion  as  a  hireling  ministry,  but  trusting  and 
^  living  only  on  the  Spirit  of  God.    Ail  who 
;°1  exercised  the  gift  of  the  ministry  were  advised 
Mi  to  keep  closely  to  the  gift,  letting  it  shine  out 
to  in  its  purity  as  it  came  from  God,  not  hinder- 
to  ing  its  growth  and  exercise  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  any  individual  peculiarity  or  eccen- 
tricity.   Friends  were  encouraged  to  a  fre- 
D^quent  perusal  of  the  Scriptures  of  Truth  in 

their  families. 
'°r  "In  dealing  with  offenders,  we  were  re- 
^  minded  of  the  necessity  of  abiding  the  Master's 
^'  time,  remembering  that  His  time  is  not  always 
m  what  would  be  our  time  if  we  moved  of  our- 
80  selves.    A  feeling  of  love  and  harmony  has 
'^covered  ouf  assembly  from  sitting  to  sitting, 
evincing  the  presence  of  the  Great  Head  of 
the  Church,  bringing  to  our  remembrance  the 
Apostle's  declaration,  that  there  are  diversi- 
fies of  gift3,  but  the  same  Spirit ;  diversity  of 
operations,  but  the  same  Lord  which  worketh 
all  in  all;   and  we  have  been  measurably 
baptized  together  by  the  one  Spirit  into  the 
one  body." 

conli  The  Committee  appointed  at  a  former  sitting 
ijcjto  prepare  an  Epistle  to  the  Yearly  Meetings 
in  correspondence  with  this  produced  one, 
which  is  approved  and  referred  to  the  Cor- 
responding Committee  to  be  copied,  and,  with 
^suitable  address,  to  be  forwarded.  The  Com- 
mittee is  directed  to  report  to  next  meeting. 
William  Cain  and  Clarkson  Gause  are  ap- 
pointed Correspondents  for  this  meeting. 

Having  been  baptized  together  in  feelings 
ivt(  of  love  we  conclude,  to  meet  again  next  year 
er(  at  the  appointed  time  and  place,  if  permitted. 

"  William  Parry,  Clerk." 


ifoi 
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A  MEMORIAL  OF  GUNPOWDER  MONTHLY  MEET- 
ING, CONCERNING  OUR  DECEASED  FRIEND 
MARY  D.  PRICE,  WIFE  OF  MORDECAI  PRICE. 

As  this  our  departed  friend  has  finished  her 
course,  and  we  doubt  not  has  received  a  crown 
aveijof  life  in  the  mansions  of  eternal  rest  and 
peace,  we  feel  a  concern  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  survivors  to  give  forth  a  testimony 
oncerning  her. 
Her  parents  were  Moses  and  Hannah  Dil- 


lon, members  of  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends,  in  which  she  was  educated.  She  has 
often  been  heard  to  say  that  "  in  very  early 
life  (about  the  tenth  year  of  her  age)  she  was 
impressed  with  a  belief  that,  though  we  might 
not  be  able  to  read  a  word,  the  grace  of  God, 
which  bringeth  salvation,  and  hath  appeared 
unto  all,  is  sufficient,  if  attended  to,  to  guide 
us  safely  through  all  the  varied  trials  and  vi- 
cissitudes of  this  probationary  scene."  This 
faith  continued  with  her  through  life.  In  a 
meeting  about  a  year  before  her  death  she  said: 
"If  it  were  *o  be  her  last  testimony  she  had 
nothing  else  to  recommend  us  to  but  to  be 
gathered  inward  to  the  witness  of  God  in  the 
soul,  that  we  might  experience  light,  life  and 
love,  to  rise  into  dominion,  whereby  we  might 
be  enabled  to  unite  in  an  anihem  of  praise  to 
Him  who  maketh  the  sun  to  shine  on  the  evil 
and  on  the  good."  By  attention  to  this  di- 
vine principle  she  was  mercifully  preserved 
through  the  slippery  paths  of  youth  ;  so  that 
when  invited  by  her  friends  (some  of  whom 
were  in  fashionable  life)  to  join  them  in  their 
amusements  and  parties  of  pleasure,  she  con- 
sented not ;  and  by  faithfully  attending  to 
the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  she  never, 
as  she  said,  knowingly  "  deviated  in  point  of 
language,  dress  or  manner,  though  her  nat- 
ural disposition  being  very  lively  and  active 
much  inclined  her  to  indulge  in  these  things.' ' 
In  the  twenty- seventh  year  of  her  age  she  ap- 
peared in  the  ministry,  and  being  taught  in 
the  school  of  Christ,  and  faithful  to  His  teach- 
ings, she  was  often  favored,  like  the  good 
scribe,  "  to  bring  forth  of  her  treasure  things 
new  and  old."  She  was  remarkably  qualified 
to  administer  to  the  various  states  of  the 
people,  comforting  the  mourners  in  Zion,  en- 
couraging the  hindmost  of  the  flock,  arousing 
the  lukewarm  and  indifferent,  and  faithfully 
warning  the  backsliders  and  rebellious.  She 
was  often  deeply  exercised  on  account  of 
"the  immoderate  anxiety  and  exertions  for 
the  things  of  this  world,  which  she  said  pre- 
vailed too  much  amongst  us,  and  occasioned 
dimness  of  sight,  and  blasting  and  mildew  to 
that  fruit  which  the  Father  in  Heaven  was 
looking  for."  Yet  she  "  knew  it  was  right  to 
be  diligent  in  procuring  the  necessary  com- 
forts of  this  life,  and  that  her  mind  was  fre- 
quently favored  with  peace  and  satisfaction 
when  laboringly  honestly  to  obtain  them."  In 
accordance  with  Paul's  testimony,  she  be- 
lieved that  "our  own  hands  should  minister 
to  our  necessities."  With  the  concurrence 
and  unity  of  her  Monthly  Meeting  she  at  sev- 
eral times  obtained  minutes  to  travel  abroad, 
and  sometimes  to  visit  the  families  of  her  own 
and  other  meetings,  in  which  service  she  was 
acceptable. 

Her  concern  for  her  own  family,  whom  she 
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tenderly  loved,  was  unceasing,  often  engaging 
her  to  call  them  together,  to  wait  in  silence, 
and  encourage  them  to  become  followers  of 
Christ  within,  by  which  they  would  experi- 
ence the  blessing  of  preservation  through  the 
checkered  scenes  of  life,  and  witness  that 
peace  which  sweetens  every  bitter  cop — that 
peace  which  the  world  with  all  its  pleasures 
cannot  give,  neither  with  all  its  adversity 
take  away.  This,  she  said  was  her  prayer 
for  them  more  than  for  any  earthly  treasure. 
Wnen  prevented  by  sickness  at  one  time  from 
attending  meeting  she  said  :  "  I  have  endeav- 
ored as  much  as  in  me  lies  to  watch  over  my 
children  for  good  and  keep  them  out  of  the 
way  of  evil  in  their  infantile  years,  taking 
them  with  me  to  our  religious  meetings,  with 
sincere  desires  that  neither  worldly  care  nor 
worldly  profit  should  prevent  us  from  as- 
sembling together  for  the  purpose  of  divine 
worship ;  and  it  is  now  my  great  desire  that 
my  children  may  be  preserved  alive  in  that 
principle  which  would  enable  them  to  per- 
form this  reasonable  duty,  through  which 
they  would  become  useful  members  in  the 
Society  to  which  they  are  attached ,  and  when 
they  shall  be  called  upon  to  give  up  their 
stewardship,  whether  in  the  days  of  their 
youth  or  further  advanced  in  life  they  may 
find  a  place  of  rest  for  their  souls." 

In  1839,  twelfth  month,  19th,  she  wrote 
thus:  "I  feel  deep  affliction  of  mind,  and  am 
not  able  to  see  the  intention  or  event,  but  beg 
for  preservation  and  patience  in  the  faith  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  for  I 
know  that  the  blessed  foundation  of  God 
standeth  sure,  having  this  seal,  the  Lord 
knoweth  them  that  are  His ;  and  no  other 
foundation  can  be  laid  than  is  already  laid, 
which  is  Christ,  the  Rock  of  Ages,  against 
which  nothing  shall  be  able  to  prevail.  In 
full  assurance  of  this,  mayest  thou,  O  my 
soul !  be  gathered  daily  in  firmness  and  sta- 
bility, in  close  attention  and  watchfulness ; 
that  when  under  proviDg  and  trial,  I  may  ex- 
perience deliverance  through  His  power  from 
all  the  wiles  of  the  wicked  :  and  1  believe  as 
I  endeavor  to  keep  in  faith  and  patience,  He 
will  open  the  way,  as  He  has  often  done,  for 
the  relief  of  my  mind.  Oh !  that  all  who 
desire  to  be  true  followers  of  Christ  would 
believe,  and  trust  in  the  all  sufficiency  of  the 
power  of  His  resurrection  renewed  in  us ;  that 
we  might  mercifully  escape  the  many  snares 
in  which  the  unguarded  are  often  entangled." 

At  another  time  she  wrote,  "  I  feel,  this 
morning,  a  quiet  mind,  which  I  desire  to  be 
humbly  thankful  for,  and  to  priz^  more  than 
the  gold  of  Ophir.  In  this  state  of  mind  I 
queried  with  myself  to  know  if  I  had  aught 
against  any.  I  could  not  find  that  I  was  ac- 
cused with  hard  thoughts,  nor  any  feeling 


that  would  come  under  the  description  of 
envy,  hatred  or  malice.  How  precious  is  that 
feeling  that  can  breathe  glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  on  earth  peace,  and  good  will  to  men  I 
Oh!  how  often  we  ought  to  try  ourselves,- 
prove  ourselves,  to  know  what  spirit  we  are 
of ;  whether  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  or  of  the 
spirit  of  anti-Christ,  and  endeavor,  under 
every  dispensation,  however  proving  and 
hard  for  flesh  and  blood  to  bear,  to  keep  in 
the  Vine,  which  is  Christ,  that  we  may  be 
fruit-bearing  branches  to  the  praise  of  the 
great  Husbandman." 

She  was  kind  and  affectionate  to  her  friends, 
sympathised  deeply  with  the  afflicted  of  every 
class  and  extended  a  helping  hand  whenever 
and  wherever  it  was  in  her  power,  being 
faithful  to  the  smallest  intimations  of  duty.  , 
It  might  be  truly  said  of  her,  like  Mary  of  old,  ; 
she  had  chosen  that  good  part  which  should  j 
not  be  taken  from  her. 

Within  the  last  few  years  of  her  life,  and 

in  a  declining  state  of  health,  she  passed  of 

through  a  series  of  afflictions  with  entire  res-  to 

ignation  to  the  Divine  Will ;  often  using  the  pt 

words  of  Job,  "  Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  on 

hand  of  God,  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil  V*  an 

During  this  time  she  twice  visited  some  parts  h 

of  Pennsylvania.  The  last  time  in  very  feeble  ^ 

health,  she  attended  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  aD 

Philadelphia,  and  some  adjacent  meetings,  j  ^ 

and  was  favored  to  return  with  the  reward  of  If 

peace  and  satisfaction  to    her  own   mind, !  ^ 

This  seemed  nearly  the  finishing  of  her  work ;  j  CI 

though  she  attended  her  own  meeting,  during  (0( 

the  summer,  as  often  as  she  was  able.  ar( 

In  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  month,  1843,  ^ 

she  was  confined  to  her  room,  with  a  chill,  |e 

hectic   fever,  and  cough,  which  gradually:  re, 

wore  her  away  without  much  pain.    She  lay  !;  too 

in  great  peace  and  composure  of  mind ;  saying ;!  |j 

she  felt  that  she  was  passing  a  pleasant  winter, 1  tra 

that  her  work  was  done,  that  she  had  done  it  ^ 

in  the  day  time ;  th  at  her  Heavenly  Father  i  |Dt 

had  brought  her  through  all  her  trials  and  L 

afflictions,  and  that  she  could  then  praise  and  tr 

adore  His  holy  name,  who  liveth  forever,  j  scc 

Thus  she  lay,  apparently  without  a  cloud  to  l6 

intervene,  until  the  23d  of  2d  month  following,  ;  ^ 

on  the  morning  of  which,  a  friend  being  If; 

present,  and  her  husband  entering  the  room,;  ^ 

she  remarked,  "  that  the  time  of  her  depart-  | 

ure    had  nearly  arrived,  but  a  few  hours >!  | 

more."    He  said  he  thought  so.    She  then  t 

feelingly  said,  "  What  a  Heavenly  Father !  | 
What  a  Heavenly  Father !    What  a  bles-  j 
sing !"    and  shortly  after  quietly  departed  in! 

the  63d  year  of  her  age.    She  was  buried  in  j[ 

Friends'  burying  ground  at  Gunpowder,  on  t: 

the  afternoon  of  the  25th  of  the  same  month.  ti 

She  has  left  us  an  example  which,  if  we  ^ 

are  faithful  to  follow,  we  too  may,  in  th  ^ 
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winding  up  of  all  things  here  below,  have  the 
same  evidence  that  she  had,  that  our  work  is 
done,  and  receive  the  answer  of  "  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the 
joy  of  thy  Lord." 

From  the  Liberal  Christian. 
PIETY. 

*  *  *  What  is  piety,  pietas  f  It  is 
duty  and  affection  directed  towards  higher 
powers  and  to  all  objects  of  reverence.  Surely 
in  the  exercise  of  such  sentiments  there  is 
nothing  weak,  pusillanimous,  or  in  any  sense 
contemptible.  The  latin  pius  is  an  epithet 
which  distinguished  the  person  who  felt  rev- 

>  erence  and  affection  for  the  gods,  for  one's 
parents,  country,  or  benefactors  of  any  sort. 

i    It  was  once  a  word  of  honor.    To  confer  it 
'    upon  any  man  as  a  descriptive  title  was  to 
praise  him  with  no  mean  commendation. 
Why,  then,  do  we  shrink  from  professions 

*  of  piety  in  our  day  ?  The  reason  is  not  far 
■  to  seek.  We  instinctively  shrink  from  all 
6  professions  which  are  claims  to  that  which 
J    ought  only  to  become  evident  through  deeds 

and  the  acknowledgment  of  others.    We  dis- 

*  trust  professors  of  heroism.  We  call  the 
&  man  who  protests  that  he  is  brave,  a  braggart, 
i  and  doubt  his  courage  forthwith.  If  one 
i»  boasts  of  his  honesty,  we  suspect  his  integrity. 
{]  If  he  makes  a  parade  of  modesty,  we  are  on 

guard  at  once  against  hypocrisy.    For  the 

>  experience  of  mankind  teaches  that  the  vir- 
g    tues  are  unconscious  of  themselves,  and  none 

are  less  aware  of  their  graces  than  those  in 
\  whom  they  are  most  conspicuous.  "  Methinks 
1>  he  doth  protest  too  much,"  is  the  instinctive 
J  |  verdict  of  the  world  whenever  any  one  makes 
J  too  much  noise  concerning  his  attainments, 
g  It  is  not,  then,  any  real  piety  which  men  dis- 
R  trust  and  dislike,  that  they  shrink  so  from 
it  the  application  to  them  of  the  epithet  pious, 
t  but  because  those  who  are  commonly  known 
d  as  "pious  people"  are  those  who  lay  claim 
id  I  to  that  which  the  world  has  not  voluntarily 
R:  accorded  to  them.  Hence,  by  misuse,  the 
to  word  has  lost  the  high  meaning  of  honor  once 
g,  I  contained  in  it.  It  is  a  pity,  too,  for  it  is  a 
in  noble  word,  and  we  have  as  yet  none  to  take 

a,  its  place. 

*  ^  Genuine  emotions  of  reverence  and  affec- 
irs  tion,  stirred  by  noble  objects,  whether  human 
en  or  divine,  do  not  vaunt  themselves.  They 
d  shrink  from  exposure  and  rude  comment, 
es-  But  when  stirred  to  expression  they  take 
in!  forms  of  unconscious  beauty  and  power, 
it  They  shine  in  the  silent  life,  the  thoughtful 
oi    word  and  the  heroic  deed.    Even  when  they 

b.  withdraw  themselves  from  observation  they 
f  breathe  a  sweet  fragrance  through  the  at- 
[\    mosphere  of  common  life.    They  do  not  ob- 


trude themselves,  but  they  do  not  escape 
notice,  and  men  do  not  forget  to  honor  them. 
Whether  they  appear  in  piety  toward  God;, 
which  we  call  religion,  or  in  filial  duty,  which 
is  piety  shown  to  parents,  or  in  the  piety  o: 
the  patriot,  devoting  himself  for  his  country, 
or  in  the  unspoken  piety  of  the  engineer, 
who  forgets  all  things  while  he  dies,  doing 
his  duty,  that  others  may  be  safe  in  the  crash 
of  a  collision,  in  whatever  genuine  act  or 
word  any  real  sentiment  of  duty  and  affec- 
tion is  manifested  men  quickly  and  gladly  do 
honor  to  it,  none  more  quickly  than  they 
who  detest  the  word  "pious,"  while  praising 
the  thing  it  signifies. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  orthodox  piety,. 
Unitarian  piety,  radical,  conservative  or  sec- 
tarian piety.  It  bears  no  such  name  properly,, 
and  submits  to  no  dictation.  It  is  cultivated 
by  no  profession  and  springs  out  of  no  techni- 
cal belief.  But,  being  the  noblest  expression 
of  reverence  for  that  which  is  venerable  and 
worthy  of  service,  it  springs  up  in  all  human 
hearts  where  there  is  sincerity  and  willingness 
to  know  and  do  that  which  is  best.  It  is  the 
real  bond  of  union  between  those  who  are 
separated  by  artificial  distinctions.  It  mani- 
fests itself  in  whatever  is  best  in  music,  poetry, 
art,  in  order,  beauty,  reverence,  in  faith, 
hope,  and  charity.  It  is  the  natural  human 
expression  of  loving  dependence  upon  what- 
ever is  divine  and  lovable.  Being  from  God, 
it  leads  to  God. 

^SCRAPS^ 

FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

When  mingling  socially,  as  I  often  do, 
with  persons  of  other  religious  denominations 
I  am  frequently  questioned  in  regard  to 
Friends'  views,  and  I  find  in  our  comparison 
of  doctrines  and  methods  of  worship,  &c, 
that  underneath  all  outward  forms,  is  the 
same  great  underlying  Truth  in  the  heart  of 
every  true  Christian,  a  faith,  a  hope  and  a 
trust  in  God,  and  in  His  Christ  as  revealed 
in  our  weak,  helpless  hearts. 

If  I  know  the  Gospel,  I  have  heard  it  as 
truly  from  pulpit  as  gallery,  and  sometimes 
a  broadness  and  liberality  which  exceeds  our 
own. 

I  have  heard  what  I  believe  to  be  a  heart- 
felt prayer  for  a  blessing  upon  all  those  as- 
sembled in  Christ's  name,  of  whatever  sect, 
and  a  desire  for  the  advancement  of  the 
Truth,  by  whomsoever  taught. 

I  hope  thou  wilt  not  understand  me  to  pre- 
fer any  mode  of  worship  to  our  own.  I  think 
there  can  be  nothing  equal  to  silent  worship. 
The  truest  worship,  it  seems  to  me,  must  be 
between  our  own  hearts  and  our  Maker.  *  * 
And  I  think  I  never  realized  so  fully  how  we 
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strengthen  one  another  in  social  worship  as  I 
did  in  the  late  Yearly  Meeting.  Though  no 
word  may  be  spoken,  the  desire  to  get  nearer 
to  the  Fountain  of  good  is  implied  in  our 
coming  together.  And  if  each  one  will 
" strive  to  enter  in"  at  the  beginning  of  the 
meeting,  the  blessing  will  surely  follow,  al- 
though it  may  fall  as  quietly  as  Manna,  and 
even  seem  afterward  to  dissolve.  Yet  we 
have  been  nourished  and  strengthened  for 
our  onward  journey. 

I  enjoyed  the  Yearly  Meeting  doubly,  both 
because  it  was  an  excellent  meeting  and  be- 
cause of  the  reunion  with  dear  friends.  I  felt 
so  undeserving  of  such  joyful  privileges,  there 
seemed  to  be  such  unity  and  depth  of  feeling. 
The  epistles  received  were  truly  excellent, 
and  as  "  like  begets  like,"  the  responses  or 
replies,  were  full  of  life  and  earnestness, 
original  and  comprehensive,  embracing  fully 
the  various  exercises  of  the  meeting.  There 
was  no  dependence  upon  stereotyped  phrases 
or  forms  of  expression,  and  I  believe  they 
were  really  "  inspired  writings."  Though  that 
may  seem  to  be  saying  a  great  deal,  yet  I  be- 
lieve it  may  be  said^n  truth,  and  I  think  that 
I  was  not  alone  in  feeling  fed  and  strengthened 
for  further  work,  and  I  did  desire  that  I 
might  return  to  my  home  and  feel  better  able 
to  endure  the  "  little  stings  o^  every  day 
with  more  patience ;  that  I  might  be  more 
self-denying,  more  thoughtful  for  others,  a 
kinder  mother,  a  more  helpful  companion, 
and  a  more  faithful  laborer  in  the  Lord's 
vineyard. 

I  was  absent  from  home  three  weeks,  and 
the  reunion  with  my  family  last  eveningseemed 
mutually  pleasant.  I  feel  that  I  have  had  a 
grejt  "  outing,"  and  ought  to  be  very  good  in 
return  for  such  a  favor. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  6, 1875. 

Note. — In  our  advertising  sheet  will  be 
found  the  programme  of  a  course  of  lectures 
to  be  delivered  at  the  Mercantile  Library 
building  by  Prof.  Pliny  E.  Chase,  to  which 
we  would  call  the  attention  of  our  city  sub- 
scribers. 

Continued  from  page  571. 

Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting.— On  Sec- 
ond-day evening,  the  meeting  of  the  Delegates 
from  the  several  Yearly  Meetings  having  the 
charge  of  the  Indian  Affairs,  was  held. 
Though  not  large,  it  was  an  interesting  occa- 
sion. Commissioner  Smith  was  present,  and 
addressed  the  meeting.    A  synopsis  of  the 


proceedings,  with  the  report  of  the  delegates, 
'  will  be  given  at  a  future  time. 

On  Third-day  morning,  in  Women's  branch, 
the  reading  of  the  Treasurer's  report,  in  which 
one  item  of  expenditure — a  yearly  subscrip- 
tion for  thirty  copies  of  the  Intelligencer 
that  are  sent  gratuitously  to  members  in< 
various  parts  of  the  Yearly  Meeting — was 
received  with  great  favor,  and  a  recommenda- 
tion that  the  list  be  increased,  was  offered, 
and  united  with  by  many,  and  the  desire  ex- 
pressed that  its  circulation  be  extended  as 
far  as  practicable. 

The  state  of  Society,  as  exhibited  in  the 
answers  to  the  queries,  was  entered  upon.  In 
the  answer  to  the  first  query,  one  report  men- 
tioned two  meetings  being  held,  in  which  no 
member  of  the  Society  was  present.  It  was  ex- 
plained that  Friends  there  are  few,  and  mostly; 
elderly  and  infirm.  Encouragement  was  felt 
in  the  fact  that  the  meetings  were  attended: 
by  those  not  in  membership.  Much  exerciser 
was  called  forth  by  the  answers.  We  were  | 
reminded  that  "if  we  love  our  organization,! 
and  if  we  persevere,  great  obstacles  will  yield  ; 
with  trust  and  confidence  in  the  arm  of  Di- 
vine power,  a  way  will  be  made,  and  the  ful- 
ness of  His  love  be  as  well  known  to  the  two 
or  the  three  as  to  the  multitude.  It  is  not 
alone  the  brethren  and  sisters  we  go  to  meet, 
but  the  Father  of  Spirits,  and  when  so  gath- 
ered we  will  surely  be  qualified  to  feel  the 
need  of  daily  living  within  the  circumscribing 
bounds  of  truth. 

"True  spiritual  worship  is  not  confined  to 
the  Meeting  House.  We  can  be  diligent  in 
business,  and  also  be  fervent  in  spirit,  serving 
the  Lord.  Wives  were  encouraged  to  urge 
their  husbands  to  leave  the  cares  of  business, 
when  needful,  and  attend  Mid-week  Meetings  ; 
and  daughters,  to  lay  aside  hindering  things, 
that  seem  to  stand  in  the  way.  We  know 
the  advantage  of  meeting  together — that  we 
are  benefitted.  We  know,  too,  that  nothing 
can  separate  us  from  God.  As  we  value  this 
testimony  for  ourselves,  we  are  in  duty  bound 
to  do  what  we  can  to  strengthen  the  body  by 
which  it  is  maintained." 

The  appeal  of  Jesus  to  his  sleeping  disci- 
ples, "  Could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one 
hour,"  was  feelingly  brought  into  view.  We 
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were  reminded  that  it  is  not  for  our  own  bene 
fit  alone  that  we  hold  our  meetings.    "  We 
should  take  a  more  extended  view.  The 
language  went  forth."    We  believe,  and  you 
selieve,  dear  young  Friends,  that  you  do  feel 
;he  benefit,  and  realize  the  conviction  that 
rou  carry  in  your  bosoms,  the  whole  evidence 
)f  your  Heavenly  Father's  acceptance.  We 
)lead  with  you  to  keep  up  the  organization 
f  the  Society  of  Friends.    Just  as  two  are 
letter  than  one,  just  so  a  well-organized  body 
as  more  force  than  could  be  known  se- 
arately  and  individually." 
We  were  reminded  that  "  this  is  a  pro- 
ationary  state,  in  which  we  are  surrounded 
y  temptations ;  let  U3  hold  fast  the  word  of 
lith  without  wavering,  striving  to  have  each 
ay's  work  done.    After  the  heart  is  purified, 
ehold  the  practical  righteousness  carried  out 
Qd  fulfilled  in  our  lives ;  thus  we  build  on 
lat  rock  against  which  nothing  can  prevail, 
o  the  burthen  bearers  of  every  class  the 
pirit  went  forth,  more  especially  to  those 
ho  are  as  lisping  babes,  and  who,  under  a 
mse  of  their  own  un worthiness,  feel  that 
ley  cannot  speak  in  the  Father's  name  ;  if 
lese  will  submit  to  the  requiring,  they  will 
[perience  the  truth  of  the  declaration  that, 
.s  thy  day  so  shall  thy  strength  be.' " 
An  exhortation,  that  we  be  not  ashamed  to 
ra  Christ  for  our  Leader ;  that  we  travel 
th  Jesus  in  his  temptations.    We  all  have 
mptations,  and  can  we  expect  to  be  pre- 
rved,  when  we  go  contrary  to  the  Divine 
11?    The  same  Holy  Power  that  upheld 
im,  and  enabled  Him  to  stand  firm,  will 
Id  us  up  also,  and  give  us  the  victory. 
The  necessity  of  watchfulness  on  the  part 
parents  in  regard  to  truthfulness  in  their 
ildren,  called  forth  much  weighty  exercise, 
ey  were  exhorted  to  early  turn  their  minds 
a  dependence  on  the  Power  that  tells  us  all 
it  we  do,  that,  from  obedience  to  themselves 
delegated  shepherds  and  shepherdesses, 
$y  be  taught  to  obey  Him  who  rules  in  the 
il.    Sympathy  went  forth  to  teachers,  and 
i  desire  arose  that  they  might  be  slrength- 
>d  to  do  their  whole  duty, 
jjci.  The  importance  of  the  observance  of  the 
one !  iry  respecting   the   use   of  intoxicating 
fe  tors  was  forcibly  presented,  and  the  de- 
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vastatlng  effect  of  the  traffic  feelingly  por- 
trayed. Thanks  were  given  that  there  is  an 
awakening  on  this  subject,  and  that  it  is 
spreading ;  that  manhood  and  womanhood, 
though  debased  by  sensual  indulgence,  are 
recognized.  Thanks  for  the  evidence  that 
the  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  little  out- 
casts, who  may  be  termed  "  Nobody's  Chil- 
dren," is  felt,  and  that  this  labor  is  the  key- 
note to  all  our  efforts. 

We  were  called  upon  to  go  about  our 
Father's  work  cheerfully,  remembering  how 
He  has  surrounded  our  lives  with  beauty, 
and  bestowed  upon  us  such  innumerable 
blessings,  and  that  as  we  number  these, 
our  hearts  may  thankfully  respond  to  every 
requirement,  and  we  go  on  our  way  rejoicing 
that  He  has  called  us  to  the  work.  It  was 
felt  to  be  cause  of  encouragement,  that  more 
are  drawn  to  attend  our  meetings  than  for- 
merly, and  we  were  urged  to  be  faithful  in  our 
testimony  to  a  Free  Gospel  Ministry. 

On  Fifth-day  morning  an  acceptable  visit 
was  paid  by  George  Truman.  His  exercise 
was,  to  encourage  us  to  adhere  to  the  plain 
language  of  our  fathers  and  mothers,  which, 
in  all  civilized  nations,  is  the  language  of 
affection  and  of  the  home- circle  ;  and  we  were 
exhorted  to  let  our  crosses  be  those  acts  of 
self-denial  required  of  us  by  our  Loving 
Father,  rather  than  the  symbols  that  have  no 
significance  in  the  outward,  but  tend  to  exalt 
and  give  prominence  to  a  most  cruel  and  un- 
righteous act. 

Three  memorials  for  deceased  Friends  were 
read,  namely  for  Margaret  Hallowell,  Mary 
B.  Brook  (the  name  of  the  other,  a  man,  has 
been  lost).  The  reading  of  these  testimonies 
called  forth  much  deep  feeling  and  exercise, 
and  the  young  sisters  were  exhorted  to  come 
forward,  receive  the  mantle  that  has  fallen 
from  their  shoulders,  and  take  up  and  carry 
on  the  Father's  work  ;  not,  indeed,  to  fill  their 
places,  but  each  to  do  her  duty  in  the  ability 
that  God  gives. 

A  Joint  Committee  on  the  Subject  of  Edu- 
cation was  appointed.  The  Committee  on 
Changes  in  the  Discipline  reported  favorably 
on  most  of  the  alterations,  which  will  be 
given  in  our  columns  when  we  receive  the 
printed  extracts. 
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The  whole  Meeting,  both  in  Men's  and 
Women's  branches,  was  a  most  favored  sea- 
son. The  harmony  that  prevailed  bore  evi- 
dence to  the  spirit  of  loving  charity  that  ani- 
mated all  hearts. 

The  public  meeting,  on  Fourth-day,  was 
largely  attended.  In  the  evening,  S.  P  Gar- 
diner held  an  Appointed  Meeting  in  Lom- 
bard street  Meeting  house.  A  large  assem- 
bly was  gathered,  and  he  was  favored  to  pre- 
sent some  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  Friends 
in  a  clear  and  convincing  manner. 

On  Third-day  evening,  Baltimore  First-day 
School  Association  he  ld  its  Annual  Meeting, 
but  owing  to  the  unfavorable  weather,  the 
attendance  was  smaller  than  usual.  On 
Fcurth-day  morning  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  General  Conference  of  First-day 
Schools  met  in  the  School-rooms,  and  on 
Fifth- day  evening,  again  met  in  conjunction 
with  Baltimore  Association,  which  held  an 
adjourned  meeting. 

The  close  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  on  Fifth- 
day  afternoon,  after  a  prolonged  session,  was 
a  memorable  occasion.  By  request,  after  the 
business  in  both  branches  was  concluded,  the 
shutters  were  raised,  and  under  the  Canopy 
of  Divine  Love,  to  the  overshadowing  of 
which  precious  testimonies  were  briefly 
borne,  the  meeting  separated  ;  many  hearts 
responding  to  the  declaration,  "  It  has  been 
good  to  be  here." 


MINUTE  OF  EXERCISES  OF  MEN'S  BRANCH. 

A  solemn  covering  rested  over  our  assem- 
bly when  about  to  enter  into  the  considera- 
tion of  the  state  of  Society,  and,  as  the  de- 
ficiencies existing  amongst  us  were  made 
manifest  by  the  answers  to  the  queries,  the 
feeling  seemed  to  be  one  of  individual  appli- 
cation. 

The  attendance  of  our  Religious  Meetings 
was  shown  to  be  a  concern  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, and  we  were  cited  to  the  example  of 
the  believers  in  the  early  dawn  of  Christianity, 
when  they  met  in  each  other's  houses,  in 
upper  rooms  and  private  places,  where  they 
could  pour  out  their  souls  in  prayer  before 
the  Divine  Father,  and  seek,  in  communion 
with  his  Holy  Spirit  the  consolations  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ. 


Being  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  purit 
and  simplicity  of  this  Gospel,  they  forsoo 
the  gorgeous  temples  where  idolatry  and  supe 
stition  had  usurped  the  worship  that  shoul 
be  offered  to  the  Living  God.    When  Geor 
Fox  came  out,  proclaiming  the  sufficiency 
the  Light  of  Christ  in  the  soul,  for  redem 
tion  and  salvation,  he,  too,  called  the  peopl 
away  from  the  temples  and  "  steeple-house 
of  his  day,  to  the  fields  and  orchards,  an 
from  a  hay-stack  bore  testimony  to  the  livi 
truths  of  God,  even  as  the  Blessed  Jesus  d 
clared  to  the  woman  at  Jacob's  Well :  that 
wa9  not  on  the  mountain  of  Samaria,  nor 
Mount  Moriah,  that  men  were  to  worship,  b 
that  "  The  hour  cometh  and  now  is,"  wh 
"they  that  worship  the  Father  must  worsh 
Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

It  was  brought  to  our  remembrance  th 
when  the  outward  temple  was  to  be  built, 
materials  were  prepared,  so  that  when  th 
were  brought  together,  every  part  rightly 
ted  its  place,  and  the  sound  of  the  saw  a 
the  hammer  was  not  heard.    So  should 
endeavor  to  be  prepared,  by  obedience  to 
operations  of  the  spirit  of  truth,  to  fill  o 
various  allotments  of  service  in  the  Churc 
that  when  we  come  together  in  our  religi 
assemblies  there  may  be  no  jar,  but  a  harn 
nious  action  in  every  part;  and  then  m 
we  witness  in  our  midst  the  comforting  e 
dence  of  the  Divine  Presence. 

A  feeling  concern  was  expressed  that 
youth  of  our  Society  may  be  preserved  fr 
the  contaminating  influences  of  bad  asso 
ates  and  pernicious  publications,  and  t! 
they  may  carefully  peruse,  and  duly  app 
ciate  the  sacred  writings.    Tt  was  said 
the  Apostle  Paul,  in  addressing  Timothy 
"  From  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  H 
Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  wise 
to  Salvation  through  faith  which  is  in  Ch 
Jesus."    Testimonies  were  also  borne  to 
good  results  produced  by  gathering  our  d 
dren  around  us,  in  the  family  circle,  and 
deavoring  to  imbue  their  minds  with 
love  of  the  Divine  Father  ;  and  a  belief 
expressed  that  if  this  practice  were  m 
prevalent  amongst  U3,  our  meetings  for 
vine  worship  would  be  much  better  atten< 

Our  testimony  against  the  use  of  int 
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tj eating  liquors,  as  an  article  of  drink  appears 
)otfrom  the  reports  to  be  generally  maintained 
hroughout  all  our  borders.  This  was  thought 
4  ;o  be  very  encouraging  when  we  consider  the 
ligh  ground  taken  by  our  Society  :  total  ab- 
tinence,  as  a  drink,  from  all  that  will  intox- 
icate.   A  warning  was  sounded  amongst  us 
jpldhat  none  be  deceivod  by  this  insidious  foe  of 
luman  life  and  human  happiness,  when  it 
omes  to  them  under  the  guise  of  remedial 
gents ;  and  Friends  were  reminded  that  the 
arious  kinds  of  medicinal  bitters,  so  much 
dvertised  ■  in  town  and  country,  are  but 
nother  form  of  this  many-headed  monster, 
bi|alculated  to  lead  the  unwary  from  the  paths 
f  sobriety  and  peace. 

Moral  integrity  and  unquestioned  relia- 
ility  are  the  basis  on  which  the  true  Friend 
iust  ever  build.  The  fact  that  our  fathers 
t,tkrried  their  own  unjust  commitments  to 
thdthy  dungeons  will  stand  through  all  com- 
Jyfiig  time  as  a  monument  to  their  unflinching 
uruitegrity ;  and  may  we  so  live  that  we  may 
ildmswer  for  all  that  bear  the  name  of  Friend, 
to  that  they  are  just  in  their  dealings  and 
iinctual  in  compliance  with  their  engage- 
miclents. 


Our  query  in  regard  to  offenders  was  held 
»  be  a  very  important  one.  Their  proper 
eatment  requires  both  charity  and  judg- 
ent ;  for,  most  assuredly,  the  great  object  is 
>  reclaim,  not  to  cut  off.  The  advice  of  the 
faster  was  adverted  to:  "If  thy  brother 
frtjespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his 
ult  between  thee  and  him  alone ;  if  he  hear 
ee,  then  hast  thou  gained  thy  brother." 

An  interesting  report  was  read  from  our 
tdian  Committee,  and  was  a  very  satisfac- 
ry  one ;  showing,  as  it  does,  the  continual 
id  increasing  advancement  of  these  people 
civilization,  which  so  tends  to  their  happi- 
iss  and  well  being. 

wj  The  Committtee  was  encouraged  to  be  vig- 
r  int  and  earnest  in  their  efforts  for  the  fur- 
er  improvement  of  that  long-suffering  race. 

A  deep  concern  was  felt  on  the  subject  of 
ucation,  and  the  lively  expression  it  called 
|rth  shows  that  our  people  throughout  the 
sarly  Meeting  are  ripening  for  earnest  and 
ective  work  in  this  direction. 
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In  connection  with  this,  an  exercise 
was  spread  over  the  meeting  that  our 
young  men  may  be  affectionately  cautioned 
against  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  use  of 
tobacco,  which  was  shown  to  be  a  perverter 
of  the  appetite,  leading,  in  too  many  cases, 
to  the  indulgence  in  spirituous  drinks. 

We  have  had  the  company  of  an  unusually 
large  number  of  Friends  from  within  the  lim- 
its of  other  Yearly  Meetings,  whose  presence 
and  Gospel  labors  have  been  truly  acceptable 
to  us. 


MARRIED. 

REYNOLDS— SMEDLEY.— On  the  20th  of  Tenth 
month,  1875,  at  the  residence  of  Mary  Smedley,  at 
Oxford,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  with  the  approbation 
of  Little  Britain  Monthly  Meeting,  Benjamin  C. 
Reynolds,  of  Cecil  county,  Maryland,  to  Mary  Smed- 
ley, of  the  former  place. 


DIED. 

LINCOLN.— On  the  24th  of  Eighth  month,  1375, 
Harrie  G.  Lincoln,  the  only  son  of  Joseph  H.  and 
Sarah  A.  Lincoln,  aged  14  yeare  and  7  months.  He 
was  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him. 

MOSHER. — At  Maeedon  Center,  Wayne  county r 
New  York,  on  the  5th  of  Eighth  month,  1875,  Sarah1- 
wife  of  Israel  Mosher,  aged  68  years  4  months. 

The  deceased  was  of  a  quiet,  retiring  nature,  ever 
guarded  in  expression,  lest  wrong  impressions  be 
conveyed  to  other  minds,  evincing  by  her  daily  life 
the  true  Christian  woman.  She  acceptably  filled 
the  station  of  Elder  in  Rochester  Monthly  Meeting 
for  a  number  of  years.  Her  sickness  was  painful 
and  protracted,  yet  she  bore  all  patiently  and  re- 
signedly, and  when  disease  had  laid  waste  her 
physical  frame,  she  remarked  to  those  about  her 
that  when  it  pleased  her  Heavenly  Father  to  cut  the 
tender  thread  of  life,  she  was  ready  and  prepared  to 
go,  feeling  the  assurance  that  all  would  be  well  in 
the  future.  We  doubt  not  but  her  purified  spirit 
has  entered  that  haven  where  sickness  and  sorrow 
can  never  come  and  where  the  weary  are  at  rest. 
"  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see 
God." 

PAINTER. — In  Baltimore,  29th  of  Ninth  month, 
1875,  Dr.  Edward  Painter,  in  his  63d  year;  a  mem- 
ber of  Baltimore  Monthly  Meeting.  Born  Eleventh 
month  29th,  1812  ;  he  removed  perhaps  40  years- 
since  from  the  vicinity  of  Wilmington  to  Maryland, 
and  was  engaged  in  mercantile  life  near  Fallstonr 
Harford  county.  He  afterwards  studied  medicine, 
and  graduated  at  Washington  University,  Baltimore, 
in  the  spring  of  1868.  The  following  spring  (1869) 
he  was  appointed  Indian  agent  at  the  Omaha  reser- 
vation, which  he  resigned  in  the  autumn  of  1873 
and  then  settled  near  Baltimore  intending  to  devote 
himself  to  his  profession,  but  was  soon  afterward 
affected  with  paralysis,  and  removed  to  Baltimore 
where  his  health  gradually  declined.  During  the 
last  two  or  three  years  he  frequently  appeared  in 
the  ministry.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  five  chil- 
dren, all  of  whom  have  arrived  at  maturity. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
No.  72. 
(Continued  from  page  557.) 


MORE  DAYS  IN  VENTOK  AND  ONWARD  TO  FADUA 
AND  VERONA. 

I  cannot  close  my  record  of  Venetian  ex- 
periences without  some  allusion  to  our  visit 
to  the  Maritime  Arsenal.  The  origin  of  this 
stupendous  monument  of  the  power  and  en- 
ergy of  Venice  is  coeval  with  that  of  the 
city,  whose  inhabitants  must  have  been  ship 
builders  from  the  earliest  times  of  their  na- 
tional existence.  The  enclosure  is  two  miles 
in  circumference  and  is  surrounded  by  water 
and  a  high  turreted  wall,  with  two  water  gates 
and  one  land  gate.  Here  was  fitted  out  the 
fleet  which,  in  1104,  sailed  away  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  Holy  Land,  and  from  these 
docks,  in  the  later  centuries,  must  have  been 
launched  many  a  strong  ship  which  was  des- 
tined to  do  the  work  of  commerce  or  of  war 
for  the  Republic,  and  protect  the  Christian 
Orient  from  the  Turk.  Enlargements  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time,  and  are  even 
now  taking  place.  Within  its  walls  materials 
of  war  of  every  kind  were  prepared,  and 
even  in  the  very  last  days  of  Venetian  inde- 
pendence the  Arsenal  contained  5,293  guns 
of  different  sizes.  The  number  of  laborers 
employed  in  the  works  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury is  said  to  have  amounted  to  16,000. 
They  were  a  privileged  class  of  citizens,  who 
called  the  Republic  their  "  Good  Mother," 
and  were  looked  upon  as  the  trusted  defenders 
of  the  watery  State.  There  are  now  only 
1,000  workmen  employed  in  the  Arsenal, 
and  their  old  vocation  of  carrying  the  newly 
chosen  Doge,  during  his  first  tour  of  the  city, 
and  of  rowing  the  State  galleys  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  yearly  espousals  with  the  sea,  is 
gone  forever. 

Our  gondola  lands  us  near  the  portal  of 
the  land  entrance — a  triumphal  arch  with  four 
Corinthian  columns.  The  statues  of  St. 
Justin  and  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark  placed  on 
high,  commemorate  the  victory  of  Lepanto 
on  St.  Justin's  day,  1571.  On  either  side  of 
the  entrance  are  four  antique  Lions  of  Pen- 
telic  marble,  two  of  which  are  colossal.  The 
largest  once  stood  on  the  Pireus  at  Athens, 
which  was  hence  called  the  Lion  Harbor,  and 
they  were  brought  to  Venice  in  1687,  by 
Francesco  Morosini.  By  some,  the  large  lion 
is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  monuments  of 
the  battle  of  Marathon.  No  one  has  been 
able  to  translate  the  half-erased  inscription 
which  his  back  bears. 

Recording  our  names  in  the  visitor's  book, 
an  official  takes  us  in  charge,  and  proceeds  to 
show  the  trophies,  relics  and  curiosities  garn- 
ered in  the  Museum.    Here  are  banners, 


standards,  weapons  and  armor  of  the  olde 
time  ;  and  here  is  a  mortar  of  rope,  lined  ir 
side  with  leather  and  sheathed  outside  wit 
iron,  which  hurled  the  thunderbolt  of  war  i 
the^  fourteenth  century.  Laid  upon  a  she! 
and  harmless  evermore,  as  I  hope  and  believ 
are  the  instruments  of  torture  of  the  time  c 
Francesco  da  Carrara,  tyrant  of  Padua,  sai 
to  be  of  his  own  invention. 

But  the  most  interesting  of  the  curiositit 
of  the  Museum  is  the  model  of  the  fame 
Bacintoro  or  State  Galley,  in  which,  on  A 
cension  day,  the  symbolic  marriage  of  tfc 
Doge  with  the  Sea  was  solemnized.  It  wd 
about  111  feet  long,  one  fifth  as  wide,  an 
perhaps  26  feet  high,  and  was  divided  througt 
out  its  length  into  two  stories.  The  propel 
ing  power  was  forty-two  oars,  moved  by  16| 
rowers.  The  upper  story  formed  a  saloon,  i 
which  were  two  long  seats  for  the  noble3,  an 
a  cabinet  for  the  Doge,  where  he  sat,  su 
rounded  by  counsellors  and  foreign  ambassii 
dors,  on  a  gilded  throne.  The  ship,  on  tl 
great  festive  day,  was  decked  with  the  utmo 
magnificence — with  flowers,  fruits,  and  eve: 
symbol  of  greatness  and  of  glory — with  i 
virtues,  the  sciences,  the  liberal  arts,  t 
muses,  the  zodiac,  all  represented  by  appn 
priate  emblems.  All  the  ornaments,  boi 
within  and  without,  were  richly  gilded,  a: 
the  whole  roof,  which  was  upheld  by  nymp 
and  caryatides,  glistened  in  scarlet  sati 
From  a  single  gilded  mast  floated  the  bann 
of  the  Republic.  On  the  day  of  the  festiv 
the  Bucintoro  was  accompanied  with  a  l 
tinue  of  boats  of  every  kind,  and  was  rowi 
toward  the  harbor  of  Lido,  when,  entering  t 
open  Adriatic,  a  door  was  unlocked  in  i| 
rear  of  the  cabinet,  and  a  priest  sprinkl 
holy  water  into  the  sea  on  the  spot  where 
golden  ring  was  to  fall,  and  the  Doge  cas 
down,  with  the  words :  Desponsamus  te,  m 
in  signm  vert  perpetuique  Dominii  (we  espoi 
thee,  sea,  in  sign  of  true  and  perpetual  c 
minion).  Then  followed  a  solemn  masg  at  t 
church  of  SanNicolo  del  Lido,and  a  grand  b* 
quet  in  the  Ducal  palace  concluded  the  festiv 

The  many  churches,  of  Venice  are  of 
terest  for  their  architectural  beauty,  and 
the  fine  works  of  art  contained  in  them,  1 
we  visited  but  few  of  them,  as  their  v 
repetitions  are  wearisome  in  the  extreme.  "1 
find  the  monumental  sculptures  in  the  chui 
of  Santa  Maria  dei  Frari  astonishingly  m 
nificent.    The  great  painter,  Titian,  and 
sculptor,  Canovo,  are  here  commemorated 
well  as  many  of   the  eminent  citizens 
Venice,  and  here,  too,  is  the  mausoleum 
the  Doge  Francesco  Foscari,  of  who  se  sorr 
there  are  so  many  reminders  in  Venice. 

We  lingered  an  hour  or  two  in  the  nc 
building  dedicated  to  the  common  good,  s 
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to  the  fine  arts,  in  1415,  by  the  Brotherhood 
of  San  Rocco,  where  are  garnered  numerous 
t| works  of  Tintoretto,  some  of  them  of  great 
ij  interest  and  excellence.  They  relate  to 
ecclesiastical  subjects,  and  line  the  stairways 
Vfjand  the  ceilings,  as  well  as  the  walls;  but  the 
light  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  form 
any  intelligent  opinion  of  many  of  them. 
Scarcely  anything  in  Venice  is  better  calcu- 
lated to  impress  the  observer  with  a  more 
w vivid  sense  of  the  greatness  and  the  taste  of 
jythe  old  Republicans  who  once  held  their 
^  counsels  in  these  most  noble  halls.  The  edi- 
wafice,  itself,  is  a  fine  example  of  the  early 
&n,  Renaissance  style  of  architecture,  and  it  has 
ig^  been  accounted  one  of  the  three  most  precious 
)el] buildings  in  Italy,  the  others  being  the  Sis- 
jgjrine  Chapel  at  Rome,  and  the  Campo  Santo 
0  ij>f  Pisa.  The  decorative  pictures  which  we 
an  ind  it  so  difficult  to  see,  were  all  painted  for 
SU]:he  obscure  light  in  which  they  are  placed, 
Jmd  are  only  vast  sketches,  made  to  produce 
,  fhjjhe  effect  of  finished  pictures,  and  this,  say 
mo^he  artists,  is  a  work  of  supreme  skill,  such 
m\a  only  the  genius  of  Tintoretto  could  have 
apccomplished. 

{U  We  do  not  neglect  to  give  one  day  to  the 
ppr('  Academia  delle  Belle  Arti,"  which  occu- 
pies a  suppressed  Augustine  convent  on  the 
an:rrand   Canal.    It  contains  600  pictures, 
^Qost  of  which  are  by  the  Venitian  masters, 
8ali,ind  they  illustrate  the  glory  of  Venice,  and 
lDn(he  conflicts  and  triumphs  of  the  Church.  I 
jtiflVas  much  interested  in  the  painting  by  Bel- 
lini, representing  a  Procession  in  the  Piazza 
row(,if  St.  Mark,  showing  the  appearance  of  the 
J  dace  in  1496  (the  date  of  the  work).  The 
t]»ilgrimage  and  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Ursula 
Dy(..nd  her    11,000  virgins  is  presented  in  a 
re^eries  of,  I  think,  ten  large  pictures  by  Car- 
ca8t  >accio,  and  the  large  paintings  of  Paul  Ver- 
nese  are  of  great   richness   and  beauty. 
01)  The  Presentation   of  the  Virgin  in  the 
a|  ,}?empie,"  by  Titian,  is  a  famous  picture,  and 
at|ias  a  circle  of  copyists,  always  at  work, 
ground  it.    The  little  maiden  tripping  up  the 
stjVj|tair  of  the  Temple,  while  the  venerable  and 
lenignant  High  Priest,  clad  in  his  pontifical 
estments,  awaits  her  above.  The  whole  story 
f  the  Mother  of  Jesus  furnishes  the  most 
avorite  subjects  for  the  pencil  of  the  great 
talian  masters.    They  seem  never  weary  of 
elineating  the  innocent  holy  maiden,  the 
lessed  mother,  and  the  heart-pierced  matron 
rho  wept  over  the  crucified.    We  see  her  in 
er  helpless  infancy,  then  in  careless  child- 
ood,  unconscious  of  her  wondrous  destiny  ; 
rhile  the  Annunciation  has  been  so  many 
mes  painted,  and  occupies  the  place  of  honor 
i  so  many  collections,  that  we  fully  expect 
in  every  saloon  devoted  to  the  art  pictorial, 
trange,  that  out  of  a  system  of  religious  be- 
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lief,  guarded  so  zealously  by  acknowledged 
and  reverenced  law,  and  by  a  long  succession 
of  prophetic  teachers  against  any  other  wor- 
ship than  that  of  the  Highest,  this  most  un- 
reasonable idolatry  should  have  grown  ! 

The  fondness  of  the  Venetians  for  pets,  is 
amusingly  shown  by  the  continual  offer  of 
little  turtles  by  street  venders.  One  man 
stood  at  the  entrance  of  St.  Mark's  Place, 
and  regularly,  every  day,  presented  his  stock 
of  little  batrachians  to  us  as  we  passed. 
"What  are  they  go'd  for?"  I  ask.  "To 
caress,"  he  leplies,  and  then  illustrates  by 
drawing  the  little  creature  gently  down  his 
cheek,  with  a  smile.  He  has  different  sorls 
and  sizes  in  bis  pockets,  which  he  draws  out 
and  shows  to  us.  They  are  classified  accord- 
to  age,  I  think,  and  kept  with  little  green 
herbs,  in  paper  boxes,  seeming  quite  content 
in  their  narrow  quartern.  One  might  be 
tempted  to  make  an  extensive  purchase  of 
the  little  creatures  and  return  them  to  the 
lagoon.  In  one  shop,  while  we  waited  for  our 
needs  to  be  supplied,  I  picked  up  a  friendly 
kitten  that  was  frolicking  in  the  sunshine, 
and  while  the  little  thing  nestled  contentedly 
in  my  arms,  the  proprietor  called  out  to  some 
one  up  stairs  to  come  down.  Immediately  a 
snowy- white  pussy  cat.  came  bounding  down 
to  the  shop,  and  he  picked  her  up,  kissed  her, 
and  handed  her  to  me  as  better  worthy  of  at- 
tention than  the  little  creature,  who  had  not 
been  adopted  into  his  household. 

In  all  our  journeyings  in  Italy,  I  have 
been  struck  with  the  amiability  of  the  people, 
and  it  is  said  that  crimes  of  violence  are  very 
unfrequent  among  them.  In  the  densest 
crowds,  on  festive  occasions,  good  humor, 
politeness  as  well  as  cheerful  gaity  prevail, 
and  though  the  traveler  is  often  conscious  of 
hearing  other  statements  than  the  exact  truth, 
and  cannot  help  perceiving  that  nearly  all 
dealers  ask  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  per 
cent,  mere  than  they  should  for  articles  of 
merchandise,  yet,  if  not  biased  by  pre- con- 
ceived opinions,  one  grows  to  like  and  admire 
the  Italians  and  to  rejoice  in  their  national 
regeneration.  Beautiful  Italy  is  in  the  keep- 
ing of  her  own  children  now. 

After  two  weeks  of  pleasant  and  restful 
sojourn  in  the  city  of  the  seas,  we  left  her  re- 
gretfully, on  the  8th  of  Sixth  month,  taking 
the  early  morning  train  to  Padua,  to  which 
we  purpose  making  a  visit  of  a  few  hours, 
between  the  trains.  This  ancient  city  placed 
itself  under  the  protection  of  the  Republic 
of  Venice  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  remained  a  part  of  the  State  of 
Venetia  as  long  as  it  retained  its  independent 
existence,  and  has  been  celebrated  since 
mediaeval  days  for  its  University.  Among 
the  alumni  of  this  venerable  institution  of 
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the  thirteenth  century,  were  Savonarola, 
Tasso,  Ariosto,  Petrarch  and  Galeleo,  and  I 
have  curiosity  to  see  the  halls  where  these 
and  many  other  eminent  persons  passed  their 
early  days  in  preparation  for  the  triumphs 
which  awaited  them. 

A  carriage  is  ready  for  us  at  the  station, 
and  we  are  soon  within  the  ancient  walls  of 
Padua,  a  city  of  orderly,  elegant  antiquity. 
What  cleanliness,  what  wide,handome  streets, 
what  a  dignified,  leisurely-looking  people. 
Our  visit  is  first  to  the  old  church  of  the  Ma- 
donna dell'  Arena,  which  is  decorated  with 
frescoes  by  Giotto,  representing  once  more 
the  history  of  the  Madonna,  from  her  birth  till 
her  death.  A  strange  but  striking  picture  of 
the  Last  Judgment,  embodying  all  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  the  middle  ages.  Much  more 
pleasing  are  the  other  pictures,  presenting 
almost  the  whole  history  recorded  by  the 
Evangelists,  with  a  great  deal  more  which 
the  Church  holds  as  historically  true.  My 
friend  remarks  that  these  works  had  especial 
value  to  the  unlearned  multitude  in  the  days 
before  the  invention  of  printing,  presenting  the 
sweet  story  of  old  more  forcibly,  perhaps, 
than  it  could  have  been  given  to  them  in  any 
other  way.  They  are  remarkably  clear  and 
well  preserved,  and  full  of  touching  and 
tender  expression.  The  edifice,  as  its  name 
indicates,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
ancient  Arena  of  Padua,  and  the  oval  en- 
closure, once  devoted  to  the  fierce  and  cruel 
sports  of  old  Roman  days,  is  now  a  garden  of 
fragrant  flowers,  through  which  we  stroll, 
musing  over  the  wondrous  revolutions  of  the 
ages.  What  will  be  the  thoughts  of  the 
wanderer  who,  a  thousand  years  hence,  stands 
in  the  Arena  of  to-day,  and  contrasts  his  age 
with  the  comparative  barbarism  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

Then  we  were  taken  to  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Anthony  of  Padua,  a  vast  structure,  exceed- 
ing in  size  St.  Mark's  at  Venice.  Nine  re- 
liefs in  marble,  in  the  Cappella  del  Santo,  in 
the  north  transept,  represent  the  reported 
miracles  of  St.  Anthony.  He  restores  tbe 
dead  to  life,  he  discovers  in  the  corpse  of  a 
miser  a  stone  instead  of  a  heart,  he  cures  a 
broken  leg,  and  does  other  marvellous  acts  of 
healing  and  of  love,  such  as  a  saint  should. 
We  have,  also,  a  full  length  figure  of 
Anthony,  benignant,  gracious,  venerable,  said 
to  be  a  faithful  likeness  of  the  holy  man 
whose  virtues  so  impressed  his  generation. 
Adjoining  the  church  is  the  Assembly  Hall 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Anthony,  adorned 
with  seventeen  large  frescoes  of  early  Paduan 
masters. 

The  day  has  now  grown  very  warm,  and 
we  feel  the  overpowering  heat  in  the  short 
drive  to  the  church  of   St.  Giustina,  and 


gladly  take  refuge  in  the  cool  depths  of  thi 
noble  edifice.   Here  we  are  shown  the  martyJ 
dom  of  Giustina,  by  Paul  Veronese,  to  whic 
the  highest  praise  has  been  ascribed.  Bi 
the  fifty  elaborate  and  beautiful  wood  carJ 
ings  which  adorn  the  choir-stalls,  each  repn 
senting  a  subject  from  the  New  Testamem 
above,  and  one  from  the  Old,  below,  mad 
more  impression  on  my  memory.  The  amour 
of  work  of  this  character  which  has  been  en 
ployed  in  the  adornment  of  the  old  church* 
of  Italy  is  enormous,  and  its  excellence 
astonishing.    In  many  cases  the  grotesqi 
rather  than  the  beautiful,  noble  or  elevatin, 
has  employed  the  chisel  of  the  wood-carve 
and  the  seats  for  the  use  of  religious  devote 
are  decorated  with  hideous,  grinning  mo 
sters,  with  the  semblance  of  things  unclet 
and  horrible,  strangely  out  of  place,  oij 
would  think,  in  the  house  of  praise  ai 
prayer.    The  Botanic  Garden,  the  oldest 
Europe,  is  close  at  hand,  but  the  heat  is  t< 
great  now,  to  make  a  stroll  in  it  desirable. 

The  ancient  University  is  yet  to  be  visite 
and  we  soon  reach  the  classic  edifice,  and  a 
taken  up  a  stair-way  to  the  colonnade  abo\ 
and   there    is    opened   for    us    the  ha 
adorned  with  the  coats  of  arms  of  many 
the  great  families  of  Italy.    King  Vict 
Emmanuel's  portrait,  full  life-size,  occupies 
central  position  behind  the  Tribune,  which' 
gorgeously  draped  with  crimson  velvet 
plush  lined  with  ermine.     It  is  a  noble  c 
hall,  well  adapted  to  its  purpose,  1  thougl 
Groups  of  handsome  young  men  were  star 
ing  about  the  passages,  with  books  and  mat' 
ematical  instruments,  and  some  were  passi 
into  the  class-rooms,  just  as  we  imagine,  c 
their  forefathers  centuries  ago. 

We  ask  to  see  the  statue  of  the  lady  pi 
fessor  who  gave  instruction  to  young  menj 
this  institution  long  ago.      The  custodf 
leads  us  down  a  stair-way,  and  there  at  t 
foot,  in  marble,  sits  the  woman  philosopb 
who  was  considered  wise  enough  to  instrt 
the  studious  youth  of  Italy.   If  she  reflect! 
honor  on  her  position,  I  cannot  imagine  w 
it  was  that  many  other  professorines  did  not  ^ 
cupy  chairs  of  philosophy  during  the  succei  H 
ing  generations.    But,  so  far  as  I  can  lea  *(r 
she  is  the  solitary  instance  in  the  and*  N 
University  of  Padua. 

In  the  afternoon  we  have  a  terribly  wa  !lcj 
three  hours'  ride  to  Verona.    The  heat  i 
the  intenssity  of  the  light  are  so  great  as  y 
make  much  observation  of  the  sun-smittj  lffi 
but  lovely  and  fertile  land  difficult  and  &  8 
painful. 

We  pass  through  the  handsome  towr 
Vicenza,  only  pausing  a  few  minutes  at  N 
station,  and  dash  onward  in  full  view -of  \ 
Alpine  hills,  toward  Verona.    We  are  p  * 
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ig  a  garden-land  of  vineyards,  mulberry- 
roves  and  waving  fields  of  Indian  corn ;  a 
borough  system  of  irrigation  keeps  the  vege- 
ition  green  and  luxurant  under  the  intense 
lare  of  the  sunbeams.  And  now  we  reach 
he  strong  fortress-city  of  Verona,  where  we 
ropose  to  rest  a  day,  and  do  a  little  sight- 
Being. 

Verona  has  a  rather  indefinite  antiquity, 
eing  founded  by  the  Gauls,  and  becoming 
jfterwards  a  Roman  colony.    Here  resided 
lie  Lombard  princes  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
I'ithin  the  walls  of  Verona  occured  many  of 
lie  fierce  contests  between  Guelph  and  Ghi- 
lelline.    We  are  yet  in  Venetian  territory, 
pd  have  reached  the  birth-place  of  the  fa- 
mous Venetian  painter,  Paul  Veronese. 
.  in  the  words  of  a  writer,  well  and  honora- 
[y  known  to  the  reader  of  the  Intelligen- 
sr  :  "  The  vision  of  the  traveler  becomes 
[□consciously  doubly  refractive,    and  he 
everything    under    polarized  light," 
en    he,    however,    would  be  charmed 
jth    these    quaint,   admirably  •  preserved 
d   cities   of   Italy,   enriched   with  end- 
«s  stores  of  art- treasures,  glorious  in  archi- 
sture  so  enduring  that  it  looks  like  lasting 
long  as  the  ancient  hills,  and  so  alive  with 
storic  interest  that  every  stone  has  a  voice, 
^en,  too  the  cleanliness,  neatness,  order  and 
jte  which  characterize  tbe  present  existence 
the  fossilized  cities  is  refreshing  and  corn- 
table  to  the  wanderer."    One  smiles  at  the 
jiimsical  suggestion  of  Ho  wells,  to  close  up 
old  princely  towns  of  Italy,  and  shut  out 
)dern  life  altogether,  as  out  of  harmony 
th  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  the  ages 
ich  have  passed  away. 
We  take  an  evening  walk  to  the  renowned 
ophitheatre,  thinking  to  have  an  hour  of 
et  musing  in  the  great  building  which  is, 
hink,  entirely  perfect  in  all  its  details,  as 
[en  the  fierce  sports  of  the  old  Roman  days 
^e  held  in  the  Arena.    Its  dimensions  are 
by  410  feet  on  the  outside,  and  there  are 
ranges  of  seats,  estimated  to  accommodate 
least  22,000  sitting  and  10,000  standing 
ctators.    A  would-be  guide  insists  on  fol- 
ing  us,  monotonously  telling  us  what  we 
ady  know,  and  obtrusively  assumes  to 
p  us  where  we  are  quite  competent  to  help 
selves.    It  seems  impossible  to  get  rid  of 
i  uctill  we  inform  him  that  we  will  appeal 
he  police  if  he  insists  on  pursuing  us,  when 
departs,    disappointed.    A  temporary 
den  building  has,  been  erected  in  the 
na,  and  here  an  Italian  comedy  is  being 
cted  by  the  dying  light  of  day,  to  the  de- 
t  of  a  rather  numerous  audience  who  are 
*ed  on  the  ancient  stone  steats  in  front  of 
'  stage.    The  harmless  play  which  pleases 
modern  Italian,  contrasts  as  strongly  with 


the  gladiatorial  shows,  and  the  contests  of 
men  with  wild  beasts,  which  suited  the  rugged 
and  warlike  Roman  crowd  who  once  thronged 
this  great  building,  as  do  the  modern  people 
of  Italy  with  the  subjects  of  the  imperial 
Csesars. 

The  next  morning  we  visited  the  fine  Gothic 
tombs  of  the  Scaliger  family  who,  for  more 
than  a  century  (1262-1?89),  were  the  worthy 
presidents  of  the  Republic  of  Verona ;  walked 
leisurely  through  the  Piazza  del  Erbe — now  a 
fruit  market — the  old  Forum  of  the  Repub- 
lic. At  the  upper  end  rises  a  marble  pillar, 
which  once  bore  the  redoubted  Lion  of  St. 
Mark;  the  ancient  seat  of  judgment  or  Tri- 
bune, with  its  canopy  supported  by  four 
columns,  stands  in  the  center.  The  well- 
preserved  old  buildings  around  the  Piazza 
are  adorned  with  frescoes  which  were  intended 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  unlearned, 
as  they  passed  and  repassed  the  public  forum. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Piazza  dei  Signori, 
rises  the  marble  statue  of  Dante,  a  reminder 
that  the  great  Florentine,  when  banished 
by  his  native  city,  here  found  a  refuge  under 
the  protection  of  the  noble  Scaligers,  (1316.) 

The  old  house  of  the  Capulets,  now  a 
tavern,  memorable  as  having  been  the  scene 
of  some  of  the  incidents  on  which  Shakes- 
peare founded  his  drama  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  claims  a  hurried  visit,  and,  sure 
enough,  there  is  the  hat,  the  distinctive  em- 
blem in  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  family, 
over  the  entrance  to  the  court.  But  we  de- 
cline to  seek  the  fictitious  tomb  of  Juliet  in 
the  garden  of  the  old  Franciscan  monastery, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adige.       S.  R. 

Sixth  Month,  8th,  1875. 


THE  YELLOW-HAMMER  S  NEST. 

BY  JOHN  W.  CHADWICK. 

The  yellow-hammer  came  to  build  his  nest 
High  in  the  elm-tree's  ever-nodding  crest; 
All  the  day  long,  upon  his  task  intent, 
Backward  and  forward  busily  he  went. 
Gathering  from  far  and  near  the  tiny  shreds 
That  birdies  weave  for  little  birdies'  beds; 
Now  bits  of  grass,  now  bits  of  vagrant  string, 
And  now  some  queerer,  dearer  sort  of  thing. 
For  on  the  lawn,  where  he  was  wont  to  come 
In  search  of  stuff  to  build  his  pretty  home, 
We  dropped  one  day  a  lock  of  golden  hair 
Which  our  wee  darling  easily  could  spare; 
And  close  beside  it  tenderly  we  placed 
A  lock  that  had  the  stooping  shoulders  graced 
Of  her  old  grandsire;  it  was  white  as  snow, 
Or  cherry-trees  when  they  are  all  ablow. 
Then  throve  the  yellow-hammer's  work  apace  ; 
Hundreds  of  times  he  sought  the  lucky  place 
Where  sure,  he  thought,  in  his  bird-fashion  dim, 
Wondrous  provision  had  been  made  fcr  him. 
Both  locks,  the  white  and  golden,  disappeared  ; 
The  nest  was  finished,  and  the  brood  was  reared; 
And  then  there  came  a  pleasant  summer's  day 
When  the  last  yellow-hammer  flew  away. 
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Ere  long,  in  triumph,  from  its  leafy  height, 
We  bore  the  nest  so  wonderfully  dight, 
And  saw  how  prettily  the  white  and  gold 
Made  warp  and  woof  of  many  a  gleaming  fold. 

But  when  again  the  yellow-hammers  came 
Cleaving  the  orchards  with  their  pallid  flame, 
Grandsire's  white  locks  and  baby's  golden  head 
Were  lying  low,  both  in  one  grassy  bed. 

And  so  more  dear  than  ever  is  the  nest 
Ta'en  from  the  elm-tree's  ever-nodding  crest. 
Little  the  yellow-hammer  thought  how  rare 
A  thing  he  wrought  of  white  and  golden  hair ! 
-Harper's  Magazine. 


Our  interest,  it  seems  to  me,  lies  with  so 
much  of  the  past  as  may  serve  to  guide 
our  actions  in  the  present,  and  to  intensify 
our  pious  allegiance  to  the  fathers  who  have 
gone  before  us  and  the  brethren  who  are  with 
us ;  and  our  interest  lies  with  so  much  of  the 
future  as  we  may  hope  will  be  appreciably 
affected  by  our  good  actions  now.  Beyond 
that,  as  it  seems  to  me,  we  do  not  know,  and 
we  ought  not  to  care.  Do  I  seem  to  say,  Let 
us  eat  and  drink',  for  to-morrow  we  die? 
Far  from  it ;  on  the  contrary,  I  say,  Let  us 
take  hands  and  help,  for  this  day  we  are 
alive  together. — Spinoza. 


NOTICES. 

Friends'  Circular  Meetings,  within  the  limits  of 
Western  Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be  held  at  Ken- 
nett  on  the  14th  of  Eleventh  month  ;  at  Mill  Creek 
on  the  12th  of  Twelfth  month,  and  at  Unionville  on 
the  9th  of  First  month,  1876,  all  at  2  o'clock  P.M. 


Philadelphia  First-day  School  Union  will  hold 
their  next  meeting  at  Germantown  Meeting-house, 
on  Sixth-day  evening,  Eleventh  month  12th,  at  7J 
o'clock.  An  essay  by  Louisa  J.  Roberts  is  expected, 
on  the  "  Advisability  of  referring  to  commeataries, 
and  similar  works  in  connection  with  First-day 
school  teaching."    All  are  invited. 

James  H.  Atkinson,  Clerk. 


It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  social  weekly  meeting  of 
Friends,  to  read  and  consider  the  Scriptures  and 
Friends  writings,  oti  Fifih-day  evenings  at  8  o'clock, 
commencing  Eleventh  month  4th,  in  the  Monthly 
Meeting  room  at  Race  street.  An  invitation  is  ex- 
tended to  all  who  may  incline  to  attend. 


RACE  STREET  FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL. 

Tenth  Anniversary  Meeting  on  First-day  after- 
noon, Eleventh  month  7th,  at  3£  o'clock,  in  Race 
street  Meeting-house,  with  appropriate  exercises. 
A  general  invitation  is  extended. 


The  next  Third- day  evening  Meeting  will  be  held 
at  Girard  avenue  Meeting-house  on  the  9th  inst ,  at 
7£  o'clock. 


ITEMS. 

The  complete  skeleton  of  a  mastodon,  eleven  fe 
high,  has  been  found  near  Circleville,  Orange  couj 
ty,  N.  Y.    The  bones  were  too  decomposed  for 
moval,  except  the  teeth  and  one  thigh  bone,  the  c! 
of  which  is  as  large  as  a  human  skull. 

Russia  is  about  to  take  an  important  step  in  a 
vance  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  control  of  t 
steamship  and  railway  interests  within  the  empi; 
by  making  the  proprietors  strictly  responsible 
personal  damage  done,  even  to  their  own  employ 
A  law  recently  prepared  by  a  special  commissi* 
and  now  before  the  Imperial  Privy  Council,  p; 
vides  that  companies  are  in  future  to  be  subject 
damages  for  any  death  or  injury  caused  on  th 
lines  to  persons  either  in  or  out  of  their  empl< 
and  that  such  claims  cannot  be  evaded  by  any  p 
vious  private  agreement  for  exemption,  not  by 
plea  that  all  possible  precautions  have  been  us 
The  damages  awarded  are  to  be  proportioned  to 
means  of  the  person  killed  or  injured,  and  are 
to  be  diminished  by  any  supposed  impecuniosity 
the  company  charged. — Boston  Transcript, 

The  United  States  Fish  Commission  at  Woq 
Hole  has  closed  its  operations  for  the  season, 
number  and  variety  of  collections  of  different  kij 
have  been  very  great,  and  several  species  of  fis 
and  mollusks  not  heretofore  known  on  our  cc 
have  been  taken  ;  among  these  a  species  of  shar 
seven  individuals — never  before  seen  on  the  cc  - 
of  the  United  States,  and  making  the  whole  num 
of  varieties  of  sharks  secured  by  the  commisf 
there  sixteen.  Immense  numbers  of  jars  and  bo 
of  specimens  have  been  packed  up  and  taken  a^ 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Yale  College, 
Boston  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Wesleyan  I 
versity,  and  other  institutions  ;  while  many  h 
heads  of  the  larger  fish  have  been  preservedj 
pickle ;  and  photographs  and  moulds  for  cast 
large  numbers  have  been  taken  by  Messrg.  Smil 
Palmer,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  from  dir  W 
utive  young  scup  of  the  present  year's  spawnin 
huge  sharks  and  blackfish  from  ten  to  fourteen 
in  length. — Boston  Transcript. 


One  of  the  finest  chapters  in  current  histo: 
quietly  recorded  in  the  Report  of  the  Lieuteni 
Governor  of.  Bengal  upon  the  famine  of  1874. 
find  it  condensed  in  the  Spectator.     The  Eng 
Government   recognized    the   impending  dar 
brought  every  resource  to  bear,  and  compl 
averted  it.     The  most  efficient  instrument  wfteg 
railway  rapidly  built  to  connect  the  threatened  fa 
trict  with  a  richer  country.     Little  money 
wasted  (there  is  no  hint  that  aDy  was  stolen 
the  Spectator  estimates  that  three-fourths  of  th 
pense  was  most  necessary,  and  the  remaining  fe 
was  amply  repaid  by  the  experience  gained, 
the  most  noteworthy  feature  is  the  net  result  of 
saved.    The  Lieutenant-Governor,  upon  a  ca«^r 


would  have  perished  but  tor  the  Government 
tervention.  That  is,  there  were  saved  from  the 
distressing  of  deaths  a  number  of  people  thr 
four  times  as  great  as  the  whole  number  that 
ished  in  our  own  civil  war.  And  it  is  noted 
instead  of  being  pauperized  by  the  relief,  the 
pie  were  found  to  have  become  more  industr  :; 
It  may  be  presumed  that  India,  at  least,  will  v 
this  achievement  higher  than  any  victory  of 
or  Wellesley. 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction:  let  hek  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
USURY. 

BY  EDWARD  RUSHMORE. 

No.  4. 
(Concluded.) 

The  substance  of  the  following  inquiry  has 
undoubtedly  arisen  in  many  minds :  "  If  I 
may  receive  rent  for  a  house,  why  may  I  not 
receive  interest  from  the  possessor  of  my 
money  ?  "  This  question  W.  C.  Sillar  consid- 
ers as  follows:  "In  reply,  allow  me  to  say 
that,  regarding  borrowing  money,  the  poet 
aas  written : 

'  'The  chains  of  the  debtor  are  heavy  and  cold, 
Its  links  all  corrosion  and  rust ; 
Gild  them  o'er  as  you  will,  they  are  never  of  gold, 

Then  spurn  them  aside  with  disgust.' 
"  Our  own  hearts  must  tell  us  that  these 
lines  are  in  no  way  applicable  to  the  tenant 
ei[)f  a  house,  and  therefore  it  is  evident  that 
here  is  some  essential  difference  between  the 
wo.  I  have  shown  you  that  money  lending, 
u  interest,  has  been  condemned  by  all  sects, 
eligions  and  peoples ;  that  it  is  condemned 
•y  common-sense,  by  equity,  by  the  prophets, 
•y  Moses,and  by  the  Almighty  himself;  and 
et  we  would  try  and  excuse  it  by  saying 
hat  you  cannot  see  any  harm  in  rent,  and 
bat  rent  is  the  same  as  interest.  If  it  be  so, 
re  ought  to  discountenance  rent ;  but  no,  we 
dsh  to  justify  interest,  and  therefore  we  are 
bey  that  justify  ourselves  before  men;  but 
rod  knoweth  our  hearts,  for  that  which  is 
ighly  esteemed  among  men  is  abomination 
i  the  sight  of  God. 
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"A  fair  argument  would  be  this :  Usury  is 
forbidden  ;  usury  and  rent  are  alike,  therefore 
rent  is  forbidden.  But  we  say :  Rent  is  good ; 
usury  and  rent  are  alike,  therefore  usury, 
though  forbidden,  is  good,  too.  ...  To 
prove  that  they  are  essentially  different  from 
each  other,  we  shall  put  the  two  cases  in  juxta- 
position : 

"  1st.  Money,  in  itself,  is  not  productive. 

"A  house,  in  itself,  is  productive  of  com- 
fort and  shelter  from  the  weather. 

"  2.  Wealth,  when  in  the  form  of  money, 
can  be  made  productive  by  spending  it ;  that 
is,  by  absolutely  parting  with  it  in  exchange 
for  something  that  is  productive. 

"  Wealth,  when  in  the  form  of  a  house, 
does  not  require  to  be  parted  with,  but,  of 
its  own  nature,  affords  the  comfort  and  shel- 
ter for  which  payment  is  made. 

"  3.  In  money,  the  thing  lent  has  to  be  re- 
turned whole,  entire,  without  any  deteriora- 
tion for  age,  tear  and  wear  or  accident. 

"  In  a  house,  the  thing  lent  has  to  be  re- 
turned inferior  to  what  it  was,  by  age,  tear  and 
wear,  or  accident;  and,  if  it  tall  down,  the 
tenant  has  not  to  rebuild  it. 

"4.  In  money,  the  risk  arising  from  the 
act  of  God,  the  Queen's  enemies,  fire,  &c, 
&c,  are  borne  by  tne  borrower. 

"In  a  house,  these  are  all  borne  by  the 
lender. 

"  5.  The  borrower  must  part  with  the  money, 
and  so  come  under  an  obligation  to  give  back 
what  he  has  no  longer  got. 
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"The  house  is  never  parted  with,  therefore 
the  borrower  is  never  in  the  condition  of  be- 
ing unable  to  restore  the  principal. 

"  6.  This  obligation  constitutes  '  debt.' 

"  In  hiring  a  house  there  is  no  debt  in- 
curred. 

"  7.  The  borrower  has  permission  to  part 
with  the  lender's  property. 

"  The  tenant  has  no  permission  to  pait  with 
the  lessor's  property. 

"  8.  The  money-lender's  property,  there- 
fore, is  ihe  '  bond '  of  the  debtor. 

"The  house-owner's  property  remains  the 
*  house.' 

"  9.  Hence  is  established  the  bondage  or 
slavery  in  the  hands  of  the  debtor,  so  heavy 
and  cold. 

"  Hence  the  Briton  who  hires  a  house  is 
still  a  free  Briton. 

"10.  From  the  use  of  the  money  there 
may  be  derived  no  advantage,  the  trade  being 
barren. 

"In  the  use  of  the  house  the  shelter  is  pos- 
itive, and  in  no  way  doubtful. 

"  11.  In  using  money,  the  principal  may 
be  lost  in  part  or  in  whole. 

"  In  using  a  house,  the  principal  remains, 
and  cannot  be  lost,  either  in  part  or  in  whole. 

"  12.  Money,  like  victuals,  is  consumed  in 
the  using. 

"A  house  is  not  consumed  in  the  using. 

"  13.  Debt  is  a  desolation,  and  to  owe  more 
than  you  received,  the  abomination  of  desola- 
tion.   Vide  Ezekiel  xviii,  13. 

"  In  a  house  there  is  no  desolation. 

"  14.  Therefore  the  Lord  said,  from  Mount 
Sinai,  'If  you  lend  money,  you  are  not  to 
take  interest/ 

"  Therefore  the  law  does  not  forbid  rent  of 
a  house. 

"  15.  A  money  lender  cannot  say  the  Lord's 
Prayer  without  annihilating  his  debt  or  lying. 

"  The  lessor  of  a  house  can  say  it  with  a 
clear  conscience." 

I  should  be  glad,  in  concluding  these  extracts 
on  usury,  to  present  the  testimony  of  history  to 
the  abhorrence  with  which  it  was  regarded 
by  the  Christian  church  so  late  as  the  six- 
teenth century.  But  the  Scriptures  show  that 
Moses  and  the  prophets  are  unanimous  in 
condemning  the  taking  of  any  interest ;  and, 
if  any  Christian  doubts  their  competence  to 
instruct  in  such  matters,  he  may  well  be  re- 
minded of  the  apparent  approval  with  which 
the  Lord  Himself  gave  these  words  of  Abra- 
ham :  "  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  proph- 
ets, neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though 
one  rose  from  the  dead." 

Our  money  is  our  God's.  Its  meaning  in 
His  sight  is  righteousness.  If  my  brother 
does  not  need  my  help  for  life  or  righteous- 
ness, I  must  not  lend  and  tempt  him  with 


the  hope  of  gain ;  if  my  brother  needs  m 
help  for  life  or  righteousness,  it  is  evil  in  me  t 
wish  to  profit  by  my  charity.  The  Lord  our  Rc 
deemer  said:  "Do  good,  and  lend,  hopin 
for  nothing  again."  We  should  not  len 
where  we  are  not  willing  to  lose,  for  we  shoul 
never  lend  unworthily ;  and  we  should  b 
ashamed  if  we  are  not  willing  to  lose  i 
behalf  of  righteousness,  while  we  profess  tb 
name  of  Christ. 

Let  us  learn  what  ksson  is  in  the  fact  tbsl 
Jesus  Christ  calls  the  adversary  of  our  tru 
service  "Mammon,"  and  what  spiritual  sens 
is  in  the  words,  "  He  went  into  the  tempi 
and  began  to  cast  out  them  that  sold  therei 
and  them  that  bought.  And  He  taught  dail  | 
in  the  temple." 

My  brother,  while  the  desire  of  gain  is  i 
thy  heart,  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  Hi 
lay  His  head  with  thee,  nor  can  any  know  I 
edge  of  His  kingdom  come  to  thee  while  the  i 
seekest  to  gather  fpr  thyself  other  riches  thai 
His  love. 

Brother,  that  believest  in  the  Lord  Jesili 
Christ,  thou  that  hast  received  the  heavenlli 
anointing,  and  seen,  as  I  have  seen,  in  till 
vision  of  Jesus,  that  He  "  His  own  self  baJll 
our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree,"  canft 
thou  see  aught  in  the  sacrifice  of  thy  Loill 
like  the  lending  of  money  for  gain?  Let  ill 
remember  that  we  must  be  planted  in  til 
likeness  of  His  death  to  attain  to  the  likene II 
of  His  resurrection,  and  keep  in  mind  "  tllbu 
words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  He  said,  It  Itoi 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

Rochester,  N.  F.,  Eleventh  month,  1875. 


REPORT  OF  THE  INDIAN  COMMITTEE  OF  I 
DIANA  YEARLY  MEETING  OF  FRIENDS. 

The  Committee,  viz:  W.  C.  Starr, Ed wai 
Roberts  and  wife,  and  Elizabeth  Cadwallade 
appointed  to  visit  the  Omaha  tribe  of  Indiar 
accompanied  by  our  friend  Noah  Cadwalladf 
have  attended  to  the  duty,  and  present  tl  |J 
following  report :  iiij 

We  left  home  on  the  16th  of  Sixth  mont  lis 
arriving  at  Omaha  City  on  the  18th.  Su]  | 
Barclay  White  being  absent,  we  failed  to  o  H 
tain  his  introduction  to  the  .business  of  t  %\ 
Agency,  and  went  up  next  day  to  the  resi 
vation.  Agent  Theodore  T.  Gillingham  a;i  lai 
family  were  well,  and  met  us  cordially.  i\ 

The  business  of  the  tribe  appears  to  ha  j  { 
been  properly  managed  so  far  as  we  cou  % 
judge.  The  income  during  the  year  hj  |s 
placed  ample  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Agej  I 
for  repairs  and  the  purchase  of  much  need  D 
new  implements.  The  reservation  now  cc  !« 
tains  180,000  acres,  all  of  which  is  rich  far  k 
ing  land.  k 

By  Act  of  Congress  in  1872,  49,762  ac:|  ^ 
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Jj  were  appraised  for  sale  in  trust  for  the  tribe, 
of  which  but  300  acres  were  sold,  netting  $700. 
Last  year  12,000  acres  were  sold  to  the  Win- 
nebagoes  for  $30,500  cash.    The  annuity  is 
120,000.    The  Government  aid  amounts  to 
$10,000  for  support  of  schools,  mills  and  em- 
ployees, and  an  annuity  of  $2  per  capita. 
The  carpenter  and  assistant  carpenter  are  not 
paid  by  the  Government.    The  treaties  with 
this  tribe  do  not  require  the  Government  to 
support  the  schools,  hence  they  may  be  cut 
off  at  any  time  by  unfriendly  legislation.  Of 
the  funds  above,  about  $45,000  or  $30,500 
proceeds  of  the  Winnebago  sale  and  $15,000 
i!  of  the  annuity,  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Agent.    He  has  drawn  one-half  of  the 
sale  money  in  addition  to  the  annuity,  with 
which  he  has  made  large  purchases  of  supplies 
for  the  tribe.    Each  fund  has  a  balance  on 
hand,  and  there  are  no  debts  to  pay,  as  he 
undertakes  no  improvement  or  purchases  un- 
til the  funds  are  in  hand  to  pay  for  them. 
The  estimate  of  last  year's  crops  proved 
esu|isubstantially  correct,  viz :  Of  corn  the  esti- 
'  mated  yield  was  30,000  bushels,  and  4,003 
bushels  of  wheat  by  measure ;  about  350  tons 
of  hay  were  also  gathered.    Of  this  there 
Mwere  sold  about  10,000  bushels  of  corn  and 
500  bushels  of  wheat.    There  was  also  a  sur- 
et  ^  plus  of  potatoes.    The  grasshoppers  did  not 
thinjure  last  year's  crops. 

The  saw  and  grist  mills  are  cheap  wooden 
buildings.  The  Agent  has  had  them  newly 
roofed  with  pine  shingles  instead  of  cotton- 
wood  boards,  the  floor  relaid  and  most  of  the 
machinery  reset,  and  a  new  bolting  chest  and 
smut  machine  added.  The  improvement  cost 
$1,000,  and  was  money,  we  think,  well  spent. 
The  smith  shop  was  a  mere  shanty  near  the 
mills,  but  a  neat  frame  shop  is  being  built 
linear  the  Agency  to  take  its  place. 

Winfield  S.  Lamb,  successor  to  B.  White, 
Jr.,  is  a  young  man  of  steady  habits,  and  we 
ade think  suitable  for  the  place, 
t  tip-  At  the  last  session  of  Congress  an  appro- 
priation was  made  for  the  pay  of  a  matron  on 
ontlthis  reservation.    Jane  Black,  wife  of  Isaac 
gup  Black,  received  the  appointment  at  a  salary 
tool  of  $600  per  year,  and  commenced  her  duties 
)ftlon  the  1st  of  Fifth  month  last.    She  is  an 
se  excellent  woman,  familiar  with  the  Indian 
nan  character  and  ways,  and  thoroughly  enlisted 
in  her  work.  She  visits  the  people  from  house 
baito  house,  encouraging  and  instructing  the 
COD>omen  in  the  caie  of  the  sick,  and  in  domes- 
tic affairs  generally, 
^gfi    Three  good  schools  are  still  maintained 
et(j  and  located  as  heretofore — one  at  the  old 
f  co  Mission  building,  in  a  rented  room,  one  at 
fan  the  Agency,  and  one  near  the  old  site  of 
J  Jim's  Village.    The  teachers  are  Menzo  C. 
Elizabeth  Smith  and  Isaac  Black,  re- 
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spectively.  Domestic  cares  made  it  necessary 
for  Elizabeth  H.  Gillingham  to  give  up 
teaching  at  the  Agency  school-house  last 
winter.  The  absence  of  large  numbers  of 
Indians  in  winter,  who  go  away  to  hunt  or  to 
work  for  the  traders  and  who  take  their  fam- 
ilies along,  interferes  very  much  with  the  at- 
tendance at  school  ;  yet,  we  think  the  pupils 
exhibit  the  same  progress  in  their  studies 
that  white  children  at  home  do  under  the 
same  circumstances.  The  children  at  one  of 
the  schools  being  notified  of  our  intended 
visit,  welcomed  us  by  decorating  the  room 
with  branches  of  thirty-seven  varieties  of 
forest-tree3.  They  also  had  a  bouquet  of  wild 
flowers,  two  feet  in  diameter,  on  the  stove, 
and  a  smaller  one  in  a  tin-cup  on  the  teach- 
er's desk.  This  token  of  esteem  was  highly 
enjoyed  by  our  party.  The  returns  for  the 
school  year  just  ended  equal  those  of  former 
years.  For  Fifth  month  they  aggregate  an 
enrollment  of  114,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  96.  All  the  elementary  branches  are 
taught,  many  are  quite  good  readers,  and  a 
larger  number  write  well.  Their  arithmetic, 
worked  on  the  black-board,  showed  that  they 
understood  what  they  were  doing,  and  a  de- 
cided advance  over  former  years.  The  order 
in  all  the  schools  is  excellent.  The  Agent 
thinks  he  will  not  have  to  call  upon  Friends 
for  clothing  for  school  children  hereafter. 

The  health  of  the  tribe  during  the  past 
year  has  been  good.  Some  old  people  have 
passed  away.  The  present  population  is  262 
men,  267  women,  and  476  children— total, 
1,005  ;  an  increase  of  53  over  last  year. 

The  First-day  school  is  the  only  religious 
organization  on  the  reservation  conducted  in 
the  English  language.  It  is  held  alternately 
at  the  Agency  and  Jim's  Village  school- 
house,  seven  miles  apart.  Isaac  Black  is 
Superintendent.  From  the  interest  manifested 
by  the  Indians,  we  are  led  to  believe  that 
large  First-day  schools  might  be  held  at  each 
of  the  school-houses,  if  energetic  persons  could 
be  enlisted  to  conduct  them.  On  First-day 
we  attended  at  the  Jim's  Village  House.  The 
scholars  of  the  day-schools  filled  the  seats  full 
enough,  but  the  grown  people  crowded  in  as 
long  as  a  seat  could  be  found,  and  many 
stood  about  outside.  The  exercises  are  opened 
with  singing,  which  appears  to  attract  and 
secure  the  attendance  of  the  adults,  among 
whom  missionary  labor  is  so  much  needed. 
After  the  opening,  the  company  is  divided 
into  classes  for  Scripture  reading.  Deep  in- 
terest was  manifested  throughout,  as  was 
feelingly  stated  by  an  aged  chief,  who  spoke 
at  the  close  of  the  school,  saying  that  he  felt 
a  great  interest  in  the  school,  and  although 
he  lived  seven  miles  from  one  school  house 
and  one  mile  from  the  other,  he  had  only 
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missed  being  present  two  First-days  since  the 
school  was  opened  last  Tenth  month.  An  in- 
terpreter was  present  to  help  when  necessary. 
The  improvement  in  the  attendance  over  last 
year  is  very  encouraging,  especially  when  we 
remember  that  the  families  are  much  more 
scattered  than  formerly,  many  of  them  living 
on  their  farms  several  miles  away.  We  be- 
lieve that  if  a  suitable  meeting  house  was 
erected,  and  earnest  workers  were  found  to 
engage  in  the  service,  half  of  the  tribe  could 
be  gathered  around  the  simple  teachings  of 
Truth,  as  understood  by  our  Society. 

An  educated  Indian,  whose  name  we  sup- 
press, stated  to  our  party  after  the  close  of 
the  council,  that  the  Indians  do  not  gamble 
so  much  as  they  did  five  or  six  years  ago  ; 
they  work  more  and  have  not  the  time  to 
gamble.  Even  the  Medicine  dances  are  not 
so  well  attended  as  formerly,  as  the  men  will 
not  leave  their  plows  to  attend. 

We  observe  an  increase  in  the  number  who 
wear  citizens'  clothing.  They  have  not  the 
means  to  purchase  it  if  they  were  inclined  to 
adopt  it  generally.  Bdt  we  think  that  with 
the  means  will  come  the  disposition  to  dress 
like  white  people. 

The  villages  are  fast  melting  away.  Joe's, 
the  upper  village,  is  more  than  half  gone. 
The  cabins  have  been  taken  to  pieces  and 
rebuilt  on  allotments.    I  he  central  or  Mud 
Village,  so-called  because  of  its  large,  sod- 
built  houses,  has  now  but  three  remaining, 
a  few  tents  are  scattered  about  the  neighbor 
hood  and  occupied  by  a  thriftless  cla&s,  who 
are  too  lazy  to  break  their  land.    Jim's,  the 
lower  village,  is  gone  entirely.    This  scatter- 
ing of  the  people  onto  their  farms  is  a  serious 
inconvenience  to  those  attending  school ; 
many  are  two  miles  away,  and  some  are  four 
to  six  miles  off.    Yet,  the  distance  is  gener- 
ally overcome,  except  in  very  cold  weather. 
Again,  as  the  little  farms  increase  in  size,  the 
larger  children  are  required  in  the  corn-fields 
in  summer  time.    To  encourage  settlements 
of  families  on  their  allotments,  the  Agent  last 
spring  offered  every  man  who  would  perma- 
nently settle  upon  and  break  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  his  land  a  new  wagon,  a  double  set  of 
harness,  a  spade  and  a  hoe.    Those  who  had 
previously  moved  out  were  included  in  this 
arrangement.    Sixty-three  families  are  now 
so  settled,  and  have  received  the  wagons,  &c 
and  are  highly  pleased  with  their  iuture  pros 
pects.    If  they  vacate  their  farms  they  sur 
render  these  articles  to  the  Agent  again. 

The  police  force  has  been  reduced  from  12 
to  6.  They  are  very  proud  of  the  bright  star 
that  adorns  their  breasts,  and  are  prompt  in 
their  line  of  duty.  The  peace  and  good  order 
among  the  peopie  is  admirable. 

William  Onthwaite,  the  iarmer,  still  retains 


his  place,  and  is  highly  spoken  of.  The  tribe 
has  about  1,400  acres  under  cultivation  this 
year,  not  including  the  family  gardens  which 
would  equal  probably  another  100  acres 
This  is  an  increase  of  2^5  acres  over  the  las! 
year.  Of  this  1,400  acres,  950  acres  ate  in 
corn  and  450  in  wheat.  The  growing  cror 
looks  well,  and  if  the  harvest  equals  that  o: 
last  year,  viz ,  35  bushels  of  corn  and  nearlj 
14  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  they  will  har 
vest  33,250  bushels  of  corn  and  6  000  bushels 
of  wheat,  a  gain  of  3,250  bushels  of  corn  anc 
2,000  of  wheat.  Kecent  letters,  however 
state  tl  at  the  wheat  was  somewhat  damagec 
in  the  shock  by  unusually  wet  weather.  Thei: 
success  in  farming  has  greatly  encouragec 
them,  hence  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  large 
increase  next  year  than  ever  heretofore. 

The  prairie  plows  are  now  very  busy.  Th 
Agent  loans  a  plow,  and,  if  the  applican? 
has  no  team,  two  yokes  of  oxen  also,  to  b 
used  one  week,  and  then  be  returned. 

By  a  letter,  dated  Ninth  month  8th, 
are  informed  that  the  Indians  have  broke:i 
681  acres  of  new  land  this  summer,  all  on  u 
dividual  allotments  ;  an  increase  of  44t>  acre? 
or  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  was  broke! 
last  year. 

Another  letter  states  that  Standing  Hawl 
a  chief  70  years  of  age,  has  plowed  the  site 
Joe's  Village,  it  being  on  his  allotment, 
few  of  the  residents  not  being  removed  oi 
onto  their  land,  he  plowed  around  the 
houses  as  an  Indiana  farmer  would  around  tr 
stumps  in  a  clearing.  Breaking  new  prair 
is  a  severe  operation  on  both  men  and  teai 
The  plowshare  and  cutter  must  be  as  shai 
as  files  can  make  them  to  cut  the  strong  grt 
roots,  hence  a  large  file  is  as  essential  toeac 
plow  as  a  whetstone  is  to  a  scythe.  The 
dians  are  becoming  expert  in  this  work,  ai 
far  excelled  the  Granger  members  of  c 
party  in  a  trial  of  skill.  The  sod  turned  oi 
this  summer  rots  during  fall  and  winter,  ai 
is  ready  to  be  p'owed  with  light  stirrii 
plows  next  spring,  and  planted.  The  farmii 
spirit  is  gaining  ground  rapidly  in  the  mil 
of  our  Indians,  and  success  will  add  to  it 
an  increasing  ratio  from  year  to  year. 

The  number  of  oxen  has  decreased  20  be* 
on  10  y(  ke,  there  being  at  present  but 
yokes,  12  of  which  belong  to  the  Departmej 
and  8  to  individual  Indians.    Tl  ere  are 
horses  and  ponies,  an  increase  of  273  het 
59  cows,  calves  and  young  cattle,  and 
mules,  about  the  same  as  last  year,  and  1 
hogs,  an  increase  of  120  bead.   The  12  yol 
of  oxen  were  purchased  this  year.    All  otl 
live  stock  is  the  property  of  individual 
dians.  E-ba-hom-ba,  an  energetic  chief,  cal 
our  attention  to  a  dozen  nice  hogs  he 
fattening  in  a  pen.    All  the  cattle  are  here 
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ten  miles  west  of  the  settlements  (except  the 
oxen)  by  a  white  man,  who  receives  in  pay 
the  privilege  of  grazing  other  cattle  on  the 
unoccupied  part  of  the  reservation.  The  frail 
fences  built  by  former  agents  are  fast  disap- 
pearing. The  Agent  has  abolished  his  last 
year's  coral  or  stock-yard  system,  and  substi- 
tuted a  large  enclosed  pasture  of  300  acres, 
into  which  all  work  horses  and  oxen  are 
turned  at  night,  unless  they  are  staked  out 
with  lariats. 

No  stock  is  permitted  to  run  at  large.  This 
is  also  the  State  law.    This  plan  of  securing 
v  the  growing  crops  against  depredation  from 
^.  domestic  animals  has  given  great  satisfaction. 
™  The  policemen  promptly  arrest  all  loo3e  ani- 
mals and  imprison  them  in  the  Agency  pas- 
ture, from  which  the  owners  can  only  get  them 
by  promising  to  b3  more  vigilant  in  future. 
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The  policy  heretofore  pursued  of  building 
houses  for  the  Indians  is,  in  our  judgment,  a 
]!  grave  mistake,  because  they  do  not  know  how 
to  use  them,  and  do  know  how  to  live  in  tents 
or  tepees.  They  require  a  large  amount  of 
wood  to  warm  them  in  winter,  and  the  owners 
mi  do  not  enjoy  cutting  and  hauling  it  several 
^  miles.  The  tepee  requires  but  little  fire  to 
.  make  them  comfortably  warm.  The  Indian 
ie,  can  live  in  the  tepee  on  his  farm  as  well  as 
j  he  can  in  the  village  of  tents.  His  fore- 
.°!  fathers  lived  in  them  in  all  the  long  ages  past, 
and  he  knows,  nor  thinks  of,  nor  is  comfort- 
able, nor  at  home  in  any  other  kind  of  a 
rair  house.  He  first  needs  to  learn  to  provide 
.  himself  with  the  necessaries  of  life  in  his  new- 
-found condition  of  change,  and  from  his  sur- 
plus, produced  by  his  own  labor,  he  can  add 
')ea,  the  comforts  and  conveniences  his  growing 
'taste  may  crave. 

aIj  We  would  rather  say,  build  him  a  little 
0  barn  to  keep  his  horses,  their  feed  and  his 
0  'implements  in.  His  wagon  and  his  plows  are 
exposed  to  the  weather  the  whole  year  round. 

Our  Indians  see  this  point,  and  as  their 
grain,  amounting  to  many  tho asands  of  bush- 
m!D|els,  increases,  as  they  learn  to  earn  and  han- 
dle money,  and  begin  to  enjoy  the  comforts 
that  money  confers  upon  its  possessors,  they 
^  will  steadily  improve  in  the  disposition  to  ob- 
tain it.  Wealth,  when  the  accumulation  of 
industry,  is  the  foundation  stone  of  civiliza- 
tion the  world  over,  and  our  wards  having 
discovered  this  fact,  the  problem  of  their 
rescue  from  extermination,  we  hope  will  be 
solved.  At  the  same  time  contact  with  the 
white  race  destroys  the  Indian.  Their  fond- 
ness for  spirits — the  deadly  impurity  of  that 
within  their  reach  when  off  of  the  reservation, 
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poisons  their  systems.    Diseases  which  are 
he  *  familiar  to  us,  and  generally  curable,  take 
fatal  hold  of  them.    Smallpox  and  measles 


have  made  fearful  gaps  in  their  number. 
Consumption  is  frequent,  and  scrofu'a  is  al- 
most universal  among  them.  To  battle  with 
our  ailments  they  have  only  our  simple  dis- 
pensary of  native  roots,  herbs  and  incanta- 
tions, hence  we  see  them  slowly  passing  away, 
unless  we  can  get  them  completely  within  the 
pale  0'  civilization.  To  this  end  let  us  work, 
and  we  are  grateful  in  believing  that  the 
Omahas  are  surely  setting  their  faces  there- 
unto. 

About  600  of  the  tribe  (men,  women  and 
children)  went  on  the  hunt  last  winter  along 
the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Many 
of  these  did  not  properly  hunt  for  themselves, 
but  worked  at  dressing  robes  for  white  men. 
They  returned  with  a  large  number  of  robes. 
The  Department  does  not  aliow  the  Omahas 
to  go  off  their  land  to  hunt,  and  hence  the 
Agent  could  give  no  liberty  to  go,  but  they 
went  against  his  advice,  driven  by  necessity, 
this  being  their  only  means  of  supplying 
themselves  with  meat,  clothing  and  leather 
for  moccasins.  The  Agent  thinks  it  best  to 
deal  gently  with  them  for  this  kind  of  dis- 
obedience, because  their  small  beginnings  at 
farming  do  not  yet  supply  them  with  meat 
and  clothing.  As  the  game  becomes  scarcer 
and  their  little  corn-fields  widen  into  larger 
ones,  this  trouble  in  regard  to  going  off  the 
reservation  to  hunt  will  die  out  of  itself.  This 
policy  of  our  Agent  we  commend,  because  we 
observe  that  this  people  is  now  passing  through 
to  them  a  most  trying  ordeal.  In  the  first 
place  they  are  mentally,  in  their  way,  the 
full  stature  of  men,  and  we  cannot  blame 
them  for  holding  instinctively  to  the  opinions 
wrought  into  their  natures  by  long  age3  of 
tuition.  When  the  Indian  was  hungry  he 
laid  his  hand  on  his  bow,  nor  did  he  dream 
that  there  was  another  source  of  supply. 
When  he  was  cold  he  did  the  same  ;  even  his 
habitations  were  mostly  built  by  the  chase. 
He  now  beholds  the  game  grown  scarce ; 
hunger,  cold,  sickness  and  annihilation  have 
taken  the  place  of  plenty  and  of  strength. 
His  friends  point  him  to  the  rich  soil  at  his 
feet  for  food  and  clothing,  and  he  readily 
sees  the  necessity  of  taking  their  advice ;  and 
we  are  gratified  to  behold  this  once  noble 
race  following  in  the  furrow  of  agriculture, 
and,  with  a  farmer's  joy,  pointing  us  to  his 
widening  corn  and  wheat  fields.  The  stimulat- 
ing diet  of  meat  has  given  place  to  one  of 
bread  and  vegetables,  to  the  use  of  which  his 
system  is  not  accustomed,  and  the  depression 
that  must  naturally  follow,  adds  greatly  to 
his  hardships.  Now,  therefore,  let  us  try  to 
look  upon  his  situation  with  his  eyes,  and 
have  charity  for  him.  He  is  certainly  en- 
deavoring to  see  himself  as  we  see  him,  and 
in  solid  earnest,  but  with  awkward  hand,  he 
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is  laying  away  his  ancient  friends — the  bow 
and  arrow — and  with  limbs  unused  to  toil, 
he  feebly,  but  hopefully,  grasps  the  weapons 
of  husbandry,  saying  as  he  does  so,  I  am  old 
and  can  do  but  little,  but  my  children  will  do 
better  after  the  fathers  pass  away. 

The  truth  of  their  oft-repeated  expressions 
grow  upon  us  as  we  mingle  with  them  from 
year  to  year,  and  we  can  now  correct  many 
of  our  opinions  and  estimates  of  their  dis- 
positions and  capabilities. 

The  Committee  called  a  general  council  of 
the  tribe,  to  be  held  on  the  23d.  The  call 
was  warmly  seconded  by  the  Indians,  who 
said  they  hoped  we  would  hold  a  council 
with  them.  In  our  call,  we  lequested  the 
women  to  attend,  as  it  was  our  custom  to 
take  our  wives  to  our  meetings.  At  10  o'clock 
the  council-house  was  full,  the  sash  taken  out 
of  the  windows,  and  all  filled  with  young 
men. 

The  Agent  opened  by  stating  that  the 
visitors  desired  to  meet  the  people  in  a  social 
way  or  sort  of  friendly  reunion,  and  that  we 
had  no  other  object  in  asking  to  see  them  to- 
gether. One  of  your  Committee  followed, 
acknowledging  his  gratitude  for  being  able  to 
stand  in  their  midst,  then  enlarging  on  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Great  Spirit,  who  was  present 
everywhere,  and  who  saw  all  our  actions, 
heard  our  words,  and  even  knew  our  thoughts 
before  we  uttered  them.  In  His  goodness  and 
mercy  He  guided  and  assisted  us  if  we  called 
upon  Him,  and  were  attentive  to  His  teachings. 

The  Indians  appeared  to  catch  and  note 
particularly  whatever  was  said  concerning  an 
over-ruling  Providence.  They  spoke  alter- 
nately with  the  whites,  commencing  with 
Yellow  Smoke,  the  oldest  chief  in  the  tribe — 
the  aged  always  having  precedence  amongst 
them.  He  said  they  understood  what  we  had 
said.  They  knew  that  God  made  the  earth, 
and  that  all  blessings  came  from  the  earth. 
They  were  glad  to  see  us,  and  thanked  us  for 
our  advice.  They  tilled  the  ground,  and  it 
yielded  plentifully.  Providence  was  on  their 
side,  and  they  were  getting  along  well.  They 
would  keep  on  trying,  and  hoped  to  improve 
from  day  to  day  and  week  to  week,  and  if  we 
would  give  them  time  they  would  accomplish 
more  and  more.  It  was  hard  for  the  old  peo- 
ple to  learn  to  till  the  soil  and  live  as  white 
people,  but  the  children  would  make  better 
progress.  They  must  not  be  discouraged  nor 
give  up,  but  labor  on,  learning  from  us.  Our 
skins  were  one  white  and  the  other  red,  but 
we  were  all  of  one  blood.  When  they  were 
at  Richmond  they  met  our  sisters,  and  many 
of  them  spoke  and  told  us  to  look  to  the  Great 
Spirit,  and  they  thanked  them  for  it. 

The  alternating  speakers  followed, much  in 
the  same  strain,  the  Indians  frequently  express- 


ing their  esteem  and  confidence  in  their  Agent. 
Several  Indian  women  were  in  attendance,  oc- 
cupying seats  at  the  head  of  the  room.  We 
endeavored  to  impress  upon  them  the  idea 
that  the  women  were  as  good  as  the  men,  and 
entitled  to  the  same  consideration.  They  re- 
plied that  they  saw  as  many  women  at  the 
councils  in  Richmond  as  men,  but  urged  that 
Indians'  ways  were  different.  The  women  had 
to  stay  in  the  corn-fields  while  they  attended 
council.  The  white  women  were  taught  by 
their  forefathers  to  go  to  meeting.  After 
awhile  the  Indian  women  may  join  them  in 
council,  but  they  (the  women)  have  not 
learned  that  yet.  We  will  keep  on  trying, 
but  it  will  take  a  hundred  years  for  us  t( 
learn  all  you  know. 

Another  chief  closed  by  saying  :    "  Myj 
friends,  sisters  and  fathers,  we  feel  better,  and 
you  do  help  us  on.    We  hope  you  will  remem- 
ber us  and  our  Agent  in  your  prayers.  I 
speak  not  only  for  myself,  but  for  the  tribe. 
This  deeply  interesting  council  lasted  fivej 
hours,  during  which  they  referred  again  and! 
again  to  what  had  been  said  about  the  Great) 
Spirit.    They  said  that  our  words  must  b* 
true.    They  felt  them,  and  would  keep  thei 
in  their  hearts,  and  hoped  we  would  tell  thei 
more  of  our  views.    Our  parting  at  the  close] 
was  full  of  expressions  of  mutual  interest  irj 
each  other's  welfare,  and  will  ever  be  remem! 
bered  on  our  side.    They  assured  us  our  visi 
was  appreciated  and  very  acceptable.  Thai 
Indians  have  a  beautiful  faith  in  one  Greajl 
Universal  Father,  from  whom  all  blessings 
emanate. 

When  we  were  ready  to  take  leave  of  Agen) 
Gillingham  and  wife,  he  informed  us  that  hi 
private  business  required  him  to  resign  thf 
Agency  of  the  Omahas,  and  desired  Friend 
to  designate  some  one  to  take  his  place  a| 
soon  as  they  could  properly.  We  regret  t<| 
see  them  leave,  as  it  will  be  hard  to  fill  theil 
places.  Acknowledging  with  gratitude  thl 
protection  of  a  kind  Providence,  we  remai:| 
Your  friends, 

W.  C.  Starr, 
Edward  Roberts, 
Mary  Ann  Roberts, 
Elizabeth  G.  CadwalladeiI 


It  is  a  beautiful  privilege  of  those  wh] 
have  lived  upon  Christian  principles,  to  dj 
calmly  and  without  change  of  views  or  cha:' 
acter.    They  need  no  change.    They  ha\| 
known  the  simplicity,  the  reasonableness,  tl| 
spiritual  yet  practical  character  oftheGosp 
of  Christ.    The  approach  of  death  does  n< 
make  life  seem  to  have  been  less  the  scene 
God's  government.    They  expect  to  live  I 
another  world  upon  the  same  eternal  princ 
pies  they  have  lived  upon  in  this,  and  to  fir  | 
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God  none  other,  none  less  true,  holy,  merci- 
ful than  they  have  fouad  Him  here.  The 
future,  dim  in  its  scenery  and  circumstances, 
is  clear  as  day  in  its  moral  and  spiritual  as- 
pects. Knowing  Christ  and  knowing  God, 
they  know  futurity  in  the  only  way  it  con- 
cerns them  to  know  it,  a3  the  continuation  of 
the  undying  sentiments,  affections,  principles 
they  have  experienced  here — the  reign  of  the 
same  justice,  holiness  and  truth  which  they 
have  served,  loved,  worshipped  in  the  flesh. 
Blessed  the  man  whose  life  has  made  him  the 
friend  of  God  and  God  his  friend,  and  whom 
death  cannot  daunt  and  futurity  does  not 
threaten  !  Great  peace  have  they  who  love 
Thy  law  and  nothing  shall  offend  them. — The 
Liberal  Christian. 


War. — The  abolition  of  war  is  no  longer 
to  be  set  down  as  a  creation  of  fancy,  a  dream 
of  enthusiastic  philanthropy.  War  rests  on 
opinion,  and  opinion  is  more  and  more  with- 
drawing its  support.  War  rests  on  contempt 
of  human  nature ;  on  the  habit  of  regarding 
the  mass  of  human  beings  as  machines,  or  as 

^animals  having  no  higher  use  than  to  be  shot 
[at  and  murdered  for  the  glory  of  a  chief,  for 
the  seating  of  this  or  that  family  on  a  throne, 
for  the  petty  interests  and  selfish  rivalries 

1D  which  have  inflamed  States  to  conflict.  Let 
jthe  worth  of  a  human  being  be  felt,  and  a 
main  pillar  of  war  will  fall. —  Charming. 


LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 

While  we  are  receiving  cheering  accounts 
enljfrom  large  meetings  where  gifted  minds  are 
billed  to  communicate  abundantly,  perhaps  it 
tbftnay  not  be  amiss  to  remind  Friends  that 
ldsithere  are  also  small  and  silent  meetings. 
Dr.  A.  H.,  my  wife  and  myself  are  the  only 
persons  in  this  city  claiming  a  right  of  rnem- 
leijbership  among  Friends.    There  are  others, 
tlii living  at  from  four  to  forty  miles  distant, 
aii    Had  the  discipline  and  practice  recom- 
Inended  by  our  aged  Friend  Benjamin  Hal- 
owell,  in  the  Intelligencer  of  Tenth  month  2d 
md  9th,  prevailed  amongst  us,  I  have  little 
loubt  that  a  Yearly  Meeting  equal  to  or 
)E|arger  than  some  of  our  present  ones  might 
lave  been  established  in  Michigan. 

Allow  me  to  add  that  Dr.  H.  is  the  oldest 
nan  ^  belonging  to  Battle  Creek  Monthly 
leeting.    He  is  past  eighty  years.    N.  P. 


CIRCULAR  MEETING. 

A  correspondent  informs  that  a  "  Circular 
Meeting"  was  held  at  Centredale,  Cedar 
ounty,  Iowa,  on  the  24th  of  last  month, 
rhich  was  interesting  and  largely  attended, 
lembers  of  the  different  branches  of  the 
•ociety  of  Friends  were  present,  as  well  as 


others  not  members  of  any  religious  organi- 
zation. At  the  opening  of  the  meeting  a 
hope  was  expressed  that  the  services  of  the 
occasion  might  not  rest  on  any  one  individual, 
but  be  diffused  over  the  meeting ;  and  that  if 
each  one  was  engaged  in  silent  prayer,  the 
Divine  blessing  would  be  realized.  A  Nor- 
wegian woman  (whose  application  for  mem- 
bership is  now  under  consideration)  spoke  a 
few  words,  to  satisfaction.  She  was  followed 
by  a  member  of  that  branch  of  the  Society 
called,  for  distinction,  "  Wilbur  Friends." 
His  discourse  was  brief  and  interesting.  Other 
exercises  were  expressed,  in  one  of  which  the 
distinction  was  drawn  between  vital  and  cere- 
monial religion.  The  meeting  closed  after 
supplication  to  the  Throne  of  Grace. 

The  belief  was  expressed  that  the  time 
might  be  near  at  hand  to  hold  a  regularly 
established  meeting  at  Centredale. 


•SCRAPS 


FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS 


"  Thou  hast,  I  have  no  doubt,  seen  full  and 
interesting  reports  of  the  Illinois  Yearly 
Meeting,  which  meeting,  to  our  minds,  was 
more  deep  and  full  and  interesting  than  we 
had  any  right  to  expect.  All  the  strangers 
from  abroad  met  with  a  cheering  welcome 
wherever  they  went,  and  the  sweet,  tender 
ministry  of  some  has  gone  into  many  a  prai- 
rie home  with  blessing. 

"Our  autumn  is  very  lovely,  and  there  is 
no  end  of  glad  things  to  be  thankful  for." 

<c  I  think  it  (Indiana  Yearly  Meeting)  was 
one  of  the  best  I  ever  attended.  There  was 
not  one  note  of  discord.  One  or  two  of  the 
epistles  received  were  more  than  usually  ex- 
cellent, and  I  think  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting 
never  sent  out  fresher  or  more  lively  epistles 
since  I  have  been  old  enough  to  observe  them. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  they  were  written  by 
young  mothers,  and  I  could  enter  into  their 
exercises  better  than  usual.  One  mother  ex- 
pressed a  concern  for  those  of  us  who  have 
sons,  that  we  might  watch  the  little  begin- 
nings of  evil  habits.  The  use  of  tobacco  of- 
ten begins  with  little  paper  cigars,  and  we 
treat  it  lightly,  when  it  should  be  made  a  se- 
riotos  matter.  Opportunities  are  often  found 
to  drop  a  word  here  and  there  in  favor  of  ab- 
stinence, that  our  influence  might  be  shown 
to  be  on  the  right  side.  One  need  not  preach 
temperance  in  and  out  of  season,  and  yet  we 
may  influence  public  sentiment  quietly  in  the 
right  direction." 


"  Your  very  acceptable  letter  came  to  hand 
immediately  after  I  had  dispatched  a  second 
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one  to  you,  under  an  apprehension  that  the 
first  would  not  reach  you. 

"  In  looking  over  it  my  heart  was  tendered 
and  my  better  feelings  raised,  as  I  reflected 
on  the  nearness  of  our  sympathies,  though 
separated  so  far  as  to  distance. 

"  Whilst  our  thoughts  were  with  you,  crav- 
ing your  help  and  preservation  in  the  ardu- 
ous undertaking  in  which  you  are  engaged, 
you  were  writing  unto  us,  furnishing  an  evi- 
dence of  interest  and  love  for  the  friends  you 
had  left  behind  you. 

"  Is  there  not  much  in  this  communion  that 
the  outward  eye  cannot  perceive ;  something 
more  than  the  intellectual  power,  unaided  by 
the  Divine  Spirit,  can  comprehend  ?  And  may 
we  not  hope  that  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  in- 
spiration of  that  Love  whereby  the  disciples 
of  the  beloved  Master  know  that  they  are 
'one  with  Him,'  and  that  '  He  is  in  them '  ? 
As  the  lightning  flash  illuminates  one  part, 
so  it  illuminates  all  under  the  same  canopy  ; 
and  so  doth  the  Father's  love  extend  over  all 
the  children  of  men  who  dwell  under  the  in- 
fluence of  His  power.  It  enables  those  who 
are  united  in  Christian  fellowship  to  draw 
nearer  and  nearer  together,  nearer  and  nearer 
unto  Him.  He  enlightens  their  understand- 
ings, ministers  to  their  necessities,  strengthens 
them  in  the  hour  of  trial,  upholds  them  in 
sorrow,  and  causes  them  to  rejoice  in  His 
goodness,  even  in  the  midst  of  their  afflic- 
tions. 

"Many,  like  the  prophet  Elijah,  become 
disheartened,  and  are  ready  to  conclude  that 
they  only  are  left ,  and  such,  I  believe,  will 
find  much  comfort  in  the  words  of  the  Mas- 
ter :  '  The  world  hath  not  known  Thee,  but 
I  have  known  Thee ' ;  and  I  earnestly  desire 
that  those  who  go  forth  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  may  be  favored  to  give  evidence  of  this 
knowledge,  and  that  ihey  may  also  witness 
the  peace  and  satisfaction  which  flow  from  a 
conviction  that  they  have  done  their  duty  to 
the  best  of  their  ability ;  and  oh,  how  sweet 
the  consolation,  if  it  might  be  added,  'that 
these  do  know  that  Thou  hast  sent  meM  for, 
if  the  spirit  of  Christ  be  in  the  messenger,  it 
will  necessarily  work  to  the  gathering  of  the 
people. 

"A  tender  and  affectionate  regard  brings 
balm  to  the  wounded  spirit,  and  the  watchful 
care  of  a  loving  brother  or  sister  may  be  in- 
strumental in  turning  the  mind  to  light  and 
truth.  In  this  condition,  the  conscience  is 
awakened  ;  there  may  be  a  turning  from  the 
broad  way  into  the  narrow  path ;  a  newness 
of  life  rises  up,  aud  the  love  of  God  or  the 
love  of  the  Father  take  possession  of  the 
soul ;  past  transgressions  are  mercifully  al- 
lowed to  fade  away  from  the  memory;  robes 
of  selfishness  are  washed  white  and  cleansed 


from  all  impurities ;  the  '  garment  of  praise ' 
takes  the  place  of  the  '  spirit  of  heaviness,' 
and  men  feel  that  they  are  redeemed  from  the 
thraldom  of  sinful  lusts ;  and  when  so  puri- 
fied we  may  be  better  enabled  to  understand 
the  depth  of  that  love  which  caused  Jesus  to 
bear  all  things,  that  He  might  be  a  witness 
for  the  truth.  We  claim  to  be  His  disciples ; 
if  we  truly  are  so,  we  must,  in  some  measure, 
pass  through  suffering  and  trial.  The  cup 
which  He  drank  is  more,  probably,  than  we 
could  bear ;  but  we  must  remember  that  His 
Father  in  heaven  strengthened  Him  for  the 
work,  and  so,  I  trust,  He  will  strengthen 
us  for  all  that  may  be  required  at  our  hands. 
The  work  of  the  Master  was  not  '  finished ' 
until  the  last  crowning  evidence  of  His  love 
was  made  manifest  on  the  cross, '  Father,  for- 
give them  ! '  and  then  it  was  that  rocks  were 
rent,  hardened  hearts  were  opened ;  men  be- 
lieved that  He  was  truly,  in  spirit,  the  'Son  of 
God  ' ;  His  disciples  were  enabled  to  compre- 
hend the  greatness  of  His  mission.  The 
' Comforter'  came,  as  promised,  and  led  them 
into  a  knowledge  of  Truth." 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  13, 1875. 

Home  Courtesy.— Perhaps  few  of  us  prop- 
el ly  estimate  the  value  of  family  courtesy,  or  j 
the  interchange  between  children  of  one  house- 
hold, or  between  parents  and  children,  of  those 
little  nameless  courtesies,  which,  while  they 
are  lavishly  bestowed  upon  casual  visitors, 
are  often  withheld  from  these  to  whom  they 
are  more  justly  due. 

The  family  band  especially  needs  the  exer- 
cise of  these  amenities,  to  smooth  off  thej 
rough  points  of  diversity  of  temperament, 
which  sometimes  wound  when  they  come  into 
close  contact.  They  also  help  both  parents 
and  children  to  bear  with  equanimity  the 
various  petty  annoyances  and  disappoint- 
ments of  every  day  life;  and  when  they  are 
so  directed  as  to  show  a  mutual  dependence 
and  love,  they  greatly  strengthen  and  brighten 
the  band  of  family  union. 

Children  are  fully  alive  to  manifestations 
of  a  dependence  upon  them,  and  quick  to  dis-< 
cern  when  a  parent,  a  brother  or  a  sisteif 
looks  to  them  for  help,  and  when  that  help i 
has  been  rendered,  how  grateful  to  a  child 
would  be  the  same  kind  and  courteous  recog- 
nition of  the  service  as  would  have  been  (en 
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dered  to  a  stranger  in  return  for  the  same 
act.  But,  "  for  want  of  thought  more  than 
for  want  of  feeling,"  this  recognition  is  often 
withheld,  and  the  service  is  received  as  a 
right,  merely  because  it  has  been  performed 
by  one  of  our  own  household.  If  it  be  a 
child  from  whom  we  thus  carelessly  receive  a 
kindness,  without  making  a  due  return  or 
acknowledgment  of  it,  are  we  aware  that  we 
not  only  deprive  that  child  of  much  pure  en- 
joyment, but  we  also  lay  its  mind  open  to  the 
winds  of  discontent.  On  the  other  hand,  did 
we  extend  to  the  children  those  little  courte- 
sies to  which  they  are  entitled,  the  bond  of 
family  interest  would  be  strengthened,  and 
old  and  young  would  alike  be  helped  and 
encouraged  to  keep  within  the  circle  of  its 
loving  influence. 

Admitting,  then,  that  the  exercise  of  the 
little  courtesies  of  life  strengthen  home  attach- 
ments, need  we  feel  surprised  if,  neglecting 
them,  we  find  our  children  preferring  other 
jplaces  to  their  own  homes,  places  where  they 
are  sometimes  led  into  evil  associations, 
which,  as  the  old  adage  say3,  "  corrupt  good 
manners." 

I  It  is  largely  within  the  power  and  withia 
jthe  province,  also,  of  parents  to  shield  their 
children  from  any  temptation  to  seek  these 
3vil  associations,  and  this  power  lies  partly  in 
giving  them  home  attractions  ;  not  those  that 
nay  be  purchased  with  money,  but  those  lov- 
ng,  gentle  courtesies  that  brighten  and  sweeten 
lome-life. 

Let  the  children  once  feel  that  they  are  ap- 
preciated, and  that  the  home  circle  is  incom- 
plete without  them,  and  let  their  little  atten- 
tions be  rewarded  by  a  kind  recognition,  and 
lurely  their  feet  will  rarely  wander  into  for- 
bidden paths,  where  danger  lurks  hidden 
1  finder  so  many  attractive  forms. 

MARRIED. 

m  EASTBURN— PALMER.— On  the  12th  of  Eighth 
Iionth,  1875,  at  the  residence  of  Rachel  Palmer, 
Ihh  the  approbation  of  Falls  Monthly  Meeting, 

W.obert  Eastburn  to  Anna  Palmer,  both  of  Lower 

Wake  field,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

DIED. 

THURSTON. — On  the  evening  of  Tenth  month 
'th,  at  the  residence  of  Benjamin  R.  Smith,  Ger- 
antown,  Hetty  W.  Thurston,  daughter  of  the  late 

seph  D.  and  Mary  W.  Thurston,  in  the  26th  year 

ber  age. 


WOOD.— Suddenly,  on  tbe  7th  of  Tenth  month. 
1875,  at  the  residence  of  her  brother,  Thos.  Shep- 
herd, Union  Bridge,  Md.,  Mary  Wood,  in  the  85th 
year  of  her  age. 

This  dear  Friend  was  for  nearly  thirty-three 
years  a  widow,  and  for  twenty-five  years  was  an  El- 
der of  Pipe  Creek  Monthly  Meeting.  Her  pure  and 
cheerful  life  has  left  in  the  hearts  of  her  friends  a 
sweet  memorial.  Caring  more  for  the  comfort  of 
others  than  for  her  own,  she  often  directed  that  the 
little  attentions  which  were  offered  her  be  paid  to 
her  aged  brother,  whilst  she  sat  by  enjoying  his  ap- 
preciation of  them.  She  seemed  to  be  waiting,  in 
quiet  faith,  for  the  time  of  ber  departure  to  come, 
and  expressed  herself,  at  different  times  for  several 
years  past,  as  having  nothing  in  her  way.  She 
wished  that  she  might  go  "  as  a  candle  burned 
out." 


OBITUARY. 

WOLLASTON  and  FERRIS. — In  Wilmington,  on 
the  14th  of  Tenth  month,  Samuel  Wollaston,  and 
on  the  1 5 f  h ,  Ziba  Ferris,  both  Elders  of  Wilmington 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  each  in  his  91st  year,  the 
former  having  always  rf  sided  in  that  city.  They 
were  closely  united  in  friendship  ;  it  may  be  said 
of  them,  "  They  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their 
lives,  and  in  their  death  they  were  not  divided." 

Some  three  years  ago  Samuel  Wollaston  was 
prostrated  with  severe  illness,  which  it  was  feared 
would  prove  fatal.  A  message  was  sent  him  from 
Ziba  Ferris,  which  expressed  the  desire  that  he 
would  wait  a  few  years  longer  until  he  was  ready 
to  accompany  him.  His  wish  was  realized,  for  in 
less  than  twenty-four  hours  their  pure  spirits  were 
reunited  in  the  Heavenly  Home. 

A  long  and  well-spent  life,  bravely  and  cheerfully 
lived  to  its  close,  was  the  portion  of  each.  Such 
are  indeed  the  salt  of  the  earth,  giving  a  flavor  to 
human  existence  that  will  bless  succeeding  genera- 
tions. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
No.  73. 
(Continued  from  page  591.) 

TO  MILAN  AND  THE  LAKES  OF  ITALY. 

After  making  a  tour  of  the  churches  of 
Verona,  some  of  them  of  great  interest,  and 
visiting  the  finest  gate  of  the  city — the  Porta 
Stuppa,  we  take  the  afternoon  train  to  Milan, 
Sixth  month  9th.  We  soon  reach  the  forti- 
fied town  of  Peschiera,  on  the  southeastern 
extremity  of  Lake  Garda,  and  get  many  sat- 
isfactory views  of  the  great  sheet  of  blue  Al- 
pine waters  which  stretches  away  to  the  north- 
ward, as  we  speed  onward  to  the  westward. 
If  the  weather  was  not  so  very  w^rm,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  pause  at  Peschiera  and  make 
a  steamer  tour  of  the  lake,  and  see  its  banks, 
terraced  with  lemon  groves,  its  erchanted 
isles,  and  its  solemn  mountain  heights;  but, 
as  it  is,  we  only  say,  Hail !  and  Farewell ! 

At  Bergamo  we  reach  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  most  northern  point  of  the  road  ; 
ihen  we  turn  southward,  and  again  westward, 
reaching  Milan  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
A  beautiful  modern  city  of  stately  buildings, 
broad  shaded  avenues  and  fine  hotels  is  before 
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us,  and  we  find  delightful  quarters  in  the 
Hotel  Cavour,  overlooking  the  shadowy  and 
fragrant  Public  Gardens. 

The  newness  of  Milan  is  accounted  for, 
when  we  are  reminded  that  it  was  totally  de- 
stroyed by  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa 
in  1162.  It  is  now  a  wealthy  and  populous 
city,  the  capital  of  Lombardy,  numbering 
212,500  inhabitants,  and  is  largely  engaged 
in  the  silk  manufacture. 

We  have  daylight  enough  for  an  evening 
walk  to  the  great  Cathedral,  regarded  by  the 
Milanese  as  worthy  to  be  numbered  among 
the  wonders  of  the  world.  We  pass  down 
the  broad  Via  del  Giardino  to  the  Piazza 
Scala,  and  rest  a  few  moments  in  front  of  the 
beautiful  statue  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  It  is 
colossal,  and  stands  on  a  lofty  pedestal,  sur- 
rounded by  four  of  his  pupils,  and  is  adorned 
with  copies  of  his  principal  works  in  relief. 
The  whole  monument  is  of  Carrara  marble, 
and  appeared  to  me  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
great  painter,  whose  most  famous  produc  ion 
is  in  Milan. 

Thence  we  turn  into  the  Gallery  Victor 
Emmanuel,  the  largest  and  finest  structure  of 
the  kind  in  Europe.  Two  streets  of  hand- 
some shops  intersect  each  other  at  right  an- 
gles, forming  a  Latin  cross,  and  they  are  cov- 
ered with  an  arched  roof  of  glass,  and  have 
a'  dome  of  glass  180  feet  in  height  at  the  oc- 
tagonal center.  Twenty-four  statues  of  emi- 
nent Italians  decorate  the  angles  and  recesses 
in  this  handsome  gallery,  and  it  is  neatly 
paved  with  mosaic  work.  One  great  charm 
consists  in  its  freedom  from  the  intrusion  of 
all  horse3  and  vehicles.  One  may  loiter  ad- 
miringly along,  stopping  to  take  note  of  the 
burly  resemblance  of  Cavour,  the  more  beau- 
tiful statue  of  Raphael,  the  stern  features  of 
Michael  Angelo,  the  saturnine  Dante,  the  as- 
piring, upturned  face  of  Galileo,  the  philo- 
sophic visage  of  Volta,  or  the  strong,  grave 
Savonarola,  without  any  fearful  looking  back 
for  swift-coming  wheels.  Two  thousand  gas- 
jets  light  this  noble  gallery  in  the  evening, 
and  the  pleasant  and  joyou3  people  love  to  pro- 
menade and  linger  here,  enjoying  the  friendly 
out  door  life  so  characteristic  of  this  land. 

But  we  pass  on  now,  and  emerge  in  the 
Piazza  del  Duomo,  which  surrounds  the 
mighty  edifice,  the  glory  of  Milan,  which  we 
have  come  to  contemplate.  I  have  seen 
countless  pictures  of  this  cathedral,  and  the 
faithful  photograph  cannot  bear  false  witness  ; 
but  it  was  with  a  thrill  of  delight  that  I  saw 
for  the  first  time  its  delicate  beauty,  its  won- 
derful elaboration,  its  gigantic  size,  and  its 
countless  spires  against  the  pure  dark  evening 
sky.  A  young  moon  supplemented  the  de- 
clining day,  and  people  of  all  classes  and 
conditions  were  passing  in  and  out  of  the 


great  portals  silently,  for  it  i3  the  vesper-time, 
and  this  is  the  house  of  prayer. 

We  may  enter  with  the  rest  into  the  beau- 
tiful and  majestic  temple,  and  walk  down  the 
central  nave  toward  the  altar.  The  arched 
roof  is  164  feet  above  us,  but  the  height  is 
not  too  great  to  prevent  a  view  of  the  excel- 
lent Gothic  tracery  which  adorns  it,  and  has 
the  appearance  of  lace-work  sculpture. 

Before  reaching  the  altar,  just  beneath  the 
dome,  we  see  down  into  the  subterranean 
chapel  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  sumptuously 
decorated  with  gold  and  precious  stones. 
Very  excellent  things  are  spoken  of  this  most 
practical  holy  man  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  sells  his  princely  inheritance  and  gives  to 
the  poor ;  chooses  a  life  of  dedication  to  works 
of  charity  and  humility  ;  visits  those  sick 
and  dying  of  the  plague,  to  administer  con- 
solation, fearless  of  danger  to  himself;  and. 
when  his  gracious  mission  among  men  is  fin- 
ished and  he  is  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and 
the  church  pronounces  him  a  saint,  I  do  not 
know  that  any  would  wish  to  dispute  hei 
judgment,  for  his  were  saintly  deeds..  The 
great  and  the  lowly  have  sent  rich  votive  oil 
ferings  to  the  shrine  of  the  good  archbishop) 
whose  relics  are  treasured  up  in  this  chapel, 
This  splendid  cross  of  emeralds  and  diamonds 
which  hangs  in  the  middle  of  the  shrine,  is 
the  gift  of  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria;  th( 
golden  crown  suspended  over  the  saint's  heac 
is  ascribed  to  Benevento  Cellini,  and  is  th< 
offering  of  Charles  Theodore,  Elector  of  Ba 
varia ;  and  endless  is  the  array  of  less  costly 
but  precious  gifts  which  decorate  the  chapel 
In  the  treasury  of  the  church,  which  is  showi 
us,  is  his  colossal  statue,  beside  that  of  Si 
Ambrose.  They  are  all  of  silver,  studdei 
with  jewels,  and  are  represented  as  clad  iJ 
their  episcopal  robes. 

As  I  sat  wearily  before  all  this  display  c 
childish  man-worship,  I  thought  bow  out  c 
harmony  with  the  useful  and  charitable  lif  ^ 
of  these  dead  prelates  was  all  this  needles  ^ 
display  of  riches,  and  how  far,  probablj  E 
from  what  they  themselves  would  have  c< 
sired ;  but  it  seems  as  if  men  would  rathe  {' 
worship  anything  than  the  Highest,  and  muc  ^ 
prefer  to  adore  a  good  man's  dust  than  folio '-  ^ 
his  footsteps  in  the  pathway  of  self-denial,  j. 

The  next  morning  we  devote  to  a  visit  t  ^ 
the  roof  of  the  Cathedral.  One  thinks  not  (  ^ 
possible  weariness  when  in  the  presence  of  th 
wondrous  aerial  gallery  of  sculpture,  whic 
shows  so  gloriously  from  below  against  tt 
pure  blue  of  the  Italian  sky.    We  buy  tic!  ^ 
ets,  are  shown  the  doorway,  and  up  we  go  1^  L 
steps  inside  of  the  church,  and  then  emer< 
into  the  open  air  and  ascend  the  300  on  tlj 
outside,  which  take  U3,  from  station  to  stitio 
.  to  the  highest  gallery  of  the  highest  tow(; 
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It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  describe  the  sensation 
as  we  mount  upward  to  the  level  of  heroes 
and  saints ;  to  the  heights  where  stand  apos- 
tles and  martyrs,  in  every  attitude  of  devo- 
tion, of  prayer,  and  of  joyous  aspiration  ;  to 
'  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  prophets ;  then 
I  to  the  region  of  angels  and  of  archangels ; 
then,  past  the  glowing  and  gilded  stars  of 
heaven,  till  we  stand  on  high  indeed.  The 
spire  upon  whose  highest  gallery  we  stand  is 
elevated  among  146  less  prominent  pinnacles, 
each  one  adorned  with  twenty-five  statues. 
Everything  is  of  pure  white  marble,  unstained 
by  time,  except  the  gilded  stars  that  encircle 
the  gallery,  and  the  colossal  semblance  of  the 
madonna,  in  gilded  copper,  which  towers 
above  the  wondrous  pile.    In  the  far  horizon 
are  dimly  seen  the  snowy  Alpine  summits, 
stretching  through  more  than  a  semicircle, 
and  the  Appenines,  filling  the  lemaining  arc ; 
the  fertile  and  wooded  plain,  with  its  shining 
waters,  is  all  around  us ;  the  busy  city  is  at 
our  feet,  with  its  thronging  multitudes  seem- 
ingly hushed  into  silence  at  noonday;  and 
the  astonishing  sculptured  creations  of  wealth, 
of  genius  and  of  religious  zeal  bear  us  com- 
pany in  our  high  estate.   A  countless  myriad 
of  little  birds  have  found  safe  dwelling  amid 
these  wonders,  and  twitter  and  chirp  fearlessly 
as  they  attend  to  the  necessary  business  of 
Jjj their  happy  lives.   One  has  chosen  his  dwell- 
"  ing  beneath  the  wings  of  a  soaring  archangel, 
another  has  his  nest  beneath  the  folds  of  the 
.dress  of  a  martyred  saint,  while  yet  another 
1  sty|feels  at  home  at  the  feet  of  an  armed  hero. 
And  so  we  stand  "  buried  in  air,"  rejoicing 
in  the  glorious  vision  till  the  aching  eyes  re- 
mind the  rapt  gazers  that  they  are  still  of 
^J  the  earth,  earthy,  and  must  descend,  sooner 
or  later,  and  walk  as  aforetime  along  the 
dusky  pathways  of  common  life. 

As  we  enter  the  temple,  ceremonial  worship 
of  some  kind  is  going  on,  and  sweet,  soaring 
M harmonies  are  filling  the  long  aisles  and  the 
J8 lofty  arches.    A  host  of  richly-attired  eccle- 
siastics are  ranged  round  the  high  altar,  and 
a  group  of  worshippers  seem  to  be  following 
the  progress  of  the  ritual.  There  is  a  curious 
harmony  in  all  this :  the  mighty  temple,  the 
"  dim,  religious  light,"  the  soaring  anthem, 
the  mysterious,  symbolic  rite,  the  gorgeous 
investments,  and  the  soft,  rich  intonations  of 
the  choir.    We  sat  down  with  the  re3t,  to  en 
joy  with  them  the  beauty  and  poetic  charm 
which  invests  their  ancient  ceremonial.  It 
is  soon  over  and  we  make  once  more  a  tour 
ticjof  the  church,  noting  especially  a  statue  of 
St.  Bartholomew  flayed,  carrying  his  own 
aerg  skin  on  his  shoulder.   It  is  a  real  curiosity  of 
thart,  admired  for  its  anatomical  accuracy.  At 
itioi  the  base  js  this  inscription,  which  testifies  to 
the  pride  of  the  artist,  who  worked  eight  year3 


upon  it:  " Non  me  Praxiteles,  sed  Marcus 
Finxit  Agrates."  (Praxiteles  did  not  make 
me,  but  Marcus  Agrates.)  One  questions 
how  the  artist  obtained  his  models  for  this 
most  exquisitely  painful,  though  doubtless 
exquisitely  correct  work. 

The  old  church  of  St  Ambrose,  founded  in 
the  fourth  century,  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple 
of  Bacchus,  claims  a  short  visit.  It  is  a  ven- 
erable edifice,  indeed,  and  of  great  historic 
interest.  These  were  the  gates  which  the 
fearless  Ambrose  closed  against  the  Emperor 
Theodosius  after  the  cruel  massacre  of  Thes- 
salonica ;  and  a  portrait  of  the  brave  arch- 
bishop, on  the  left  of  the  entrance,  welcomes 
the  visitor.  It  was  in  this  sanctuary  that  the 
Lombard  kings  and  the  German  emperors 
were  crowned  solemnly  with  the  iron  crown 
of  Lombardy.  But  the  famous  old  circlet 
for  the  brow  of  monarchs  is  not  kept  here, 
but  is  preserved  in  the  Cathedral  at  Monza, 
eight  miles  north  of  Milan.  I  did  not  see  the 
Iron  Crown,  nor  even  the  model  of  it  which 
is  shown  to  visitors  for  a  franc,  but  neverthe- 
less do  I  believe  what  is  written  of  the  ven- 
erable relic.  It  is  a  broad  hoop  of  gold, 
adorned  with  precious  stones,  round  the  inte- 
rior of  which  is  a  thin  strip  of  iron,  said  to 
have  been  made  from  a  nail  of  the  true  cross, 
brought  by  the  Empress  Helena  from  Pales- 
tine. It  pressed  the  brows  of  thirty-four 
Lombard  Kings,  and  was  later  employed  at 
the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  of 
Napoleon  I,  in  1805,  and  of  the  Austrian 
Emperor  Ferdinand  I,  in  1838.  It  was  car- 
ried off  by  the  Austrians  in  1859,  but  after 
the  peace,  1866,  it  was  restored  to  the  Lom- 
bards, by  whom  it  is  so  greatly  venerated. 

In  the  refectory  of  the  suppressed  mon- 
astery of  Sta.  Maria  delle  Grazie  is  the  cele- 
brated mural  painting  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
the  "  Last  Supper."  The  picture  has  suffered 
in  many  ways,  being  obscured  by  the  smoke 
from  a  neighboring  kitchen,  then  injured  by 
an  inundation  and  the  dampness  afterward, 
then  by  the  use  of  the  hall  for  a  stable  in  the 
days  of  Napoleon  I,  and  finally  by  the  cut- 
ting of  a  door  through  the  lower  part  of  the 
table;  but  I  was  amazed  to  find  it  yet  so 
grandly  expressive.  The  mournful,  yet  nobly- 
beautiful,  face  of  the  Christ  who  has  just  inti- 
mated the  treachery  of  Judas ;  the  dark,  de- 
ceitful visage  of  the  traitor,  and  the  varied 
expression  of  the  startled  apostles,  are  very 
perfectly  rendered  in  the  original ;  but  even 
the  best  copies  are  quite  unsatisfactory  in 
comparison.  Several  artists  were  at  work  and 
were  producing  copies  of  various  grades,  but 
I  would  not  want  any  of  them,'  preferring  to 
trust  to  memory  alone. 

We  give  a  few  hours  to  the  picture  gallery 
in  the  Brera,  formerly  a  college  of  the  Jesuits, 
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and  giye  very  hasty  glances  at  the  400  oil 
paintings  here  collected.  The  most  famous 
work  here  is  Raphael's  Sposalizio,  or  the 
Nuptials  of  the  Virgin,  one  of  the  early  pro- 
ductions of  the  great  master.  A  modern 
picture  which  had  great  attraction  for  the 
copyists,  represented  Queen  Catharine  de 
Medicis  persuading  her  son  Charles  IX  of 
France,  to  sign  the  order  for  the  massacre  of 
his  Protestant  subjects  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
day.  This  is  a  remarkable  contrast  of  power 
and  weakness.  The  queen  mother  is  resolute, 
cruel  and  sternly  persistent,  and  she  stands  in 
an  attitude  almost  threatening  before  her  son, 
urging  him  to  do  the  deed  which  will  re- 
move a  powerful  party  of  opposition  from  his 
pathway.  He  seems  about  to  yield,  wearied 
with  her  importunities,  and  the  pen  is  already 
in  his  relaxed  hand  which  will  affix  the 
royal  signature  to  the  fatal  mandate.  But 
our  visit  was  too  hasty  to  afford  any  but  the 
most  superficial  glance  at  the  collection. 
Paul  Veronese  shows  us  the  Christ  sitting  at 
meat  at  the  house  of  the  Pharisee,  and  Guer- 
cino  shows  us  the  parting  scene  of  Abraham 
and  Hagar,  while  here  is  Leonardo  da 
Vinci's  study  for  the  head  of  Christ  in  the 
Last  Supper. 

The  triumphal  Arco  della  Pace,  begun  by 
Napoleon  I,  as  a  termination  to  the  Simplon 
road  and  for  his  own  glorification,  claims  a 
visit.  It  is  an  imposing  gateway  like  those 
of  Paris  and  of  Munich,  but  was  not  finished 
as  Napoleon  intended.  The  Austrian  Em- 
peror, Francis,  completed  it  in  1830,  having 
changed  the  inscriptions  and  the  dedication 
to  others  in  his  own  honor.  These  inscriptions 
have  now  been  replaced  by  others  commem- 
orating the  emancipation  of  Italy  in  1859. 
Over  the  summit  of  the  archway,  on  the  plat- 
form, is  the  Goddess  of  Peace  in  a  chariot 
with  six  horses,  and  at  the  four  corners  are 
victories  on  horseback,  all  in  bronze.  The 
various  bas-reliefs  upon  tie  structure  com- 
memorate the  victories  of  Napoleon,  the 
triumph  of  Francis,  the  foundation  of  the 
Lombardo  Venetian  Kingdom,  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  the  Institution  of  the  Order  of  the 
Iron  Crown,  the  taking  of  Paris  and  many 
other  events  relating  to  the  history  of  recent 
times.  The  arch  is  of  beautiful  white  marble. 

On  the  13th  of  Sixth  month  we  left  Milan 
for  Como,  and  spent  an  hour  in  this  old  town 
which  is  enclosed  by  an  amphitheater  of 
mountains,  and  which  is  our  starting  point 
for  a  voyage  on  the  lake.  We  glance  through 
the  cathedral  of  white  marble,  take  note  of 
the  statues  of  the  elder  and  the  younger 
Pany  on  either  side  of  the  principal  entrance. 
The  day  seems  terribly  warm,  and  the  little 
steamer  which  awaits  us  at  the  wharf  is  more 
attractive  than  the  heated  town.    A  friendly 


awning  is  spread  and  comfortable  seats  are 
provided  on  the  deck,  whence  we  may  take 
our  first  view  of  the  most  beautifnl  of  the  ! 
lakes  of  North  Italy.  It  is,  indeed,  a  charm- 
ing sheet  of  pure,  dark-blue  water,  with  vine 
and  olive-clad  mountain  banks,  and  were  it 
not  for  the  intensity  of  the  sun-beams  which 
pierce  the  canvas  roof  above  us,  our  ride  to 
Bellaggio  had  been  an  unmixed  delight.  The 
forest- clad  mountains  rise  to  a  height  of  7,000 
feet,  and  we  can,  from  the  boat,  plainly  see 
both  banks  the  whole  distance.  Pretty  villas, 
homes  of  wealth  and  of  taste,  are  scattered 
along  the  banks ;  and  among  these  the  Villa 
d'Este,  now  a  hotel,  is  pointed  out  as  having 
been  for  a  considerable  time  the  residence  of 
the  consort  of  George  IV  of  England,  Queen 
Caroline.  It  is  a  charming  place,  and  must 
have  been  a  pleasant  home  for  this  unfor- 
tunate wife  of  a  graceless  prince,  if  any  place 
on  the  earth  could  be  pleasant  to  the  slandered 
and  slighted  princess,  whose  proper  posicion  j 
was  beside  her  husband  on  the  throne  of  one 
of  the  mightest  realms  of  earth.  All  too 
soon,  it  seems,  our  steamer  nears  the  western 
base  of  the  promontory  which  separates  thei 
two  arms  of  the  lake  and  we  have  reached! 
Bellaggio.  A  fine  large  hotel,  the  Grande i 
Bretagne,  having  every  comfort  and  every  < 
luxury  which  could  be  desired,  receives  us,i 
and  we  spend  three  days  at  this  point,  the 
most  beautiful  of  any  on  the  Italian  lakes. 
After  our  experiences  in  heated  cities,  howi 
restful  is  this  lovely  view  of  softly  rounded 
mountains  and  the  radiant  lake  which  ripples 
at  our  feet,  how  charming  are  the  shaded 
forest  paths,  and  how  delightful  it  is  to  feel 
that  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  sit  and  enjoy j 
the  fair  panorama  just  before  the  eyes.  The 
second  day  of  our  stay  is  characterized  by  a 
succession  of  thunder  showers,  which  arei 
powerless  to  temper  the  depressing  heat  of 
the  weather.  The  long  reverberations  that 
follow  the  crashes  of  thunder,  the  vivid  near- 
ness of  the  lightning,  the  curious  and  beauti- 
ful effect  of  the  forming,  reforming  and  dis-s 
solving  cloud-masses  which  seem  to  rest  om 
the  mountains  opposite,  in  some  respects  sur- 
passed anything  of  the  kind  I  had  ever  before 
observed. 

From  the  park  of  the  Villa  Serbelloni,  the 
dependence  of  the  hotel  on  the  heights  above, 
we  enjoyed  an  excellent  moonlight  view  of 
the  lovely  lake  which  has  aroused  the  en- 
thusiasm of  so  many  tourists.  I  can  only  say 
it  surpassed  all  my  expectations,  and  if  the 
summer  were  not  so  fiercely  upon  us,  ] 
should  wish  to  linger  many  days  and  write| 
leisurely.  Thanks  to  the  "kind  Friends,  a, 
goodly  packet  of  whose  letters  reached  me  al 
Bellaggio. 

On  the  16th  of  Sixth  month  we  resumec1 
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our  march,  crossed  the  lake  of  Menaggio,  and 
there  took  a  carriage  and  drove  across  the 
country  to  Porlezzio,  at  the  head  of  lake 
Lugano.  There  a  little  steamer  receives  us 
aud  bears  us  down  the  charming  lake,  be 
tween  green  mountain  walls,  clad  with  the 
chestnut  in  bloom  and  gemmed  with  fairy- 
like little  towTns  and  villas.  1  he  heat  becomes 
intense  as  the  day  advances,  and  the  poetic 
mountain  walls  that  look  so  cool  and  green, 
shut  out  the  air  from  the  little  sea ;  so  that  it 
is  pleasant  to  find  refuge  in  the  cool  hotel  at 
Lugani,  at  2  o'clock. 

We  are  now  in  Switzerland,  and  Lugano  is 
one  of  the  three  chief  towns  of  Canton  Tessin, 
containing  more  than  6,000  inhabitants.  The 
situation  appears  to  me  almost  as  beautiful 
as  that  of  Bellaggio,  and  a  large  and  elegant 
hotel  (Hotel  du  Pare)  invites  the  wanderer  to 
ce  rest.    But  no!  on  we  must  go,  taking  a  car- 
ed Iriage  for  the  ride  at  -eventide  across  the 
)D  country  to  Luvino,  on  lake  Maggiore.  A 
De  heavy  rain  goes  with  us  all  the  way,  making 
M  any  survey  of  the  country  impossible,  much 
,„  to  my  disappointment.    Lake  Maggiore  is 
|8  tossed  into  billows  by  the  tempest  and  roars 
jj  [like  the  ocean,  but  sleep  and  rest  come  all  the 
dj  same.    The  next  morning  we  are  awakened 
j  at  the  dawning,  in  time  for  the  little  steamer 
QS  whioh  comes  to  take  us  down  the  lake  to  the 
^  Borromean  Islands.    The  rain  is  not  actually 
es  falling  wheu  we  start,  but  the  morning  is 
M  showery,  and  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer 
e(j  we  have  curious  studies  of  light  and  cloud  as 
ja  [the  glory  of  the  dawn  struggles  to  find  expres 
y  sion,  now  gleaming  down  from  the  broken 
<f|  I  cloud  masses,  now  tinging  the  soft,  white  bil- 
jlowy  heaps  of  cumuli  with  a  radiance,  now 
^  smiling  on  the  green  hill  side,  now  gilding 
8  |the  aspiring  summit.    As  the  morning  ad- 
Jr{  ivances  the  rain  comes,  at  first  fitfully,  but 
0[  isoon  the  showers  become  vehement,  and  when 
^  at  length  the  steamer  lands  us  at  Isola  Bella 
ar  we  can  only  seek  the  friendly  shelter  of  the 
jtl  hotel  and  await  better  times. 
^     We  are  now  on  the  domain  of  the  Count 
$  [Borromeo,  who  resides  part  of  the  year  in  the 
^  great  palace  we  propose  to  visit.    It  is  stated 
oK  that  in  1670  Count  Vitellino  Borromeo,  an 
aucester  of  the  present  Count,  proposed  to 
^  transform  this  arid  but  picturesque  rock  in 
t6  lake  Maggiore  to  a  delicious  dwelling  place, 
|  j  which  might  compare  favorably  with  the  isle 
eD  j  of  Calypso  or  the  Hesperides  of  classic  story, 
j  Sixty  years  of  labor  were  expended  upon  it, 
^  and  great  riches  were  spent  in  changing  this 
.  formless  rock  into  a  terraced  garden  teeming 
|^  with  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics.    Ten  ter- 
races, rising  in  a  pyramidal  form,  one  above 
'i  another,  form  hanging  gardens  like  those  of 
e   Babylon  of  old,  and  they  are  adorned  with 
■  statues,  vases,  obelisks  and  black  cypresses. 


In  a  pause  of  the  rain  we  seek  the  portals 
of  the  palace,  are  kindly  admitted  and  per- 
mitted to  see  the  great  dwelling  place  where 
a  noble  and  all  his  retainers  may  live  in 
state,  and  yet  have  ample  space  to  devote  to 
the  stranger  within  his  gates.  There  is  the 
usual  richness  of  decoration,  lovely  views 
from  the  ample  windows,  great  state  beds 
where  the  notables  of  the  earth  have  sought 
repose,  but  no  works  of  art  sufficiently  strik- 
ing to  make  an  abiding  impression  on  the 
mind.  The  lower  floor,  a  basemen  I  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  lake,  is  ingeniously  de- 
vised to  resemble  a  grotto  of  the  seas,  being 
paved  and  decorated  with  pebbles  and  orna- 
mented with  marine  devices ;  and  must  be  a 
cool  and  refreshing  retreat  from  the  noonday 
glare  for  the  princely  dwellers.  And  now  we 
seek  the  garden  and  are  led  from  terrace  to 
terrace  among  aromatic  and  tropic  shrubs, 
among  flowers  of  every  clime,  among  groves 
of  oranges,  lemons  and  mandarins,  all  in 
bloom  and  in  fruit.  Here  is  a  delicate  droop- 
ing cypress  from  Ceylon  ;  a  mermosa  which 
has  two  sorts  of  leaves,  the  tiny  pinnate  ones 
shrinking  and  frail,  and  the  firm  willow-like 
brethren,  strong  and  protecting ;  here  is  the 
India  rubber  tree,  and  here  is  the  cork  oak 
from  Spain.  In  all  luxuriance  the  gigantic 
Sequoia  of  California  is  growin?,  and  the 
gardener  fills  our  hands  with  leaves  of  cam- 
phor and  other  aromatic  plants.  Among  the 
most  fragrant  was  the  sharp  pointed,  knife- 
like leaf  of  an  Australian  tree.  Lower  forms 
of  vegetation  are  not  despised.  Here  is  a  bed 
of  Cyclomen  in  bloom,  and  great  pansies 
smile  up  at  us  from  every  spare  corner,  while 
roses  are  fairly  rejoicing  in  their  existence. 
I  never  saw  such  a  wealth  of  oleanders,  and 
the  gardener,  seeing  my  admiration,  gathered 
boquets  of  it  for  us — more  than  I  really 
wanted  to  carry.  He  takes  us  to  the  gigantic 
bay  tree  and  shows  us  flhe  scar  where,  he  said, 
Napoleon  cut  the  word  "  battglia  "  with  his 
knife  before  the  battle  of  Marengo.  Count- 
less turtle  doves  and  other  birds  had  a  safe 
rest  on  this  happy  isle. 

The  neighboring  Isola  Madre  is  also  clad 
with  tropic  plants  and  is  peopled  with  phea- 
sants, bui  the  day  is  too  unpropitious  to  make 
a  trip  thither  seem  desirable.  Nothing  re- 
mains but  to  take  the  steamer  that  now  comes 
puffing  along  and  return  to  our  quarters  at 
Luvino. 

Some  time  I  should  like  to  visit  again  lake 
Maggiore,  and  see  the  Borromean  Isles  under 
smiling  skies,  and  linger  many  days  in  its 
pleasant  places.  S.  R. 

Sixth  month  nth  1875. 


All  our  appetites,  when  restrained,  are 
beneficent. 
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THOMAS  CARLYLE  AT  HOME. 

Down  comes  Thomas  Carlyle  from  his  sanc- 
tum into  the  hallway — a  gray-whiskered  old 
man,  with  eyes  half-closed,  as  if  pondering 
over  some  mental  abstraction  and  shutting 
out  the  external  world.  He  placed  upon  the 
table  a  long  clay  pipe,  from  which  he  had 
been  raising  a  cloud  of  smoke,  and  took  up 
one  of  half  a  dozen  felt  hats,  with  as  broad 
a  brim  as  you  see  on  a  Colorado  ranchman's 
head.  His  clothing  was  of  the  coarsest 
Scotch  twill,  and  like  a  Quaker's  suit,  Was 
gray  and  of  one  color.  His  coat  reached 
below  his  knees. 

"Umph!"  Who  are  you?"  he  at  length 
said,  when  his  brother  remarked  that  some- 
body was  standing  near  by. 

"  Sir,  I  am  one  of  a  multitude  in  America 
who,  having  read  a  few  of  your  works,  have 
long  had  a  desire  to  call  on  you." 

After  the  usual  courtesies,  I  explained  to 
him  that  my  wish  in  seeing  him  had  now 
been  gratified,  and  that  I  would  most  respect- 
fully bid  him  good  afternoon.  Another  grunt 
was  the  only  reply.  While  bowing  my  way 
out  he  stopped  me  with  the  remark  :  "I  am 
going  to  walk.  Come  with  me."  I  went. 
He  started  off  at  a  good  pace,  with  his  hands 
behind  him  and  his  head  slightly  inclined. 
When,  after  a  few  moments,  I  ventured  a 
question,  he  answered  it  in  the  old  Socratic 
fashion,  by  asking  a  dozen.  He  wished  to 
know  about  the  United  States,  our  churches, 
our  colleges,  our  public  men.  Most  great 
men,  when  you  enter  their  presence,  inspire 
you  with  their  greatness,  and  either  by  word 
or  intimation  reveal  their  virtues.  Thomas 
Carlyle  is  a  conspicuous  exception.  It  was 
with  difficulty  that  I  could  get  him  to  talk 
of  himself,  or  get  his  views  on  questions  of 
the  day.  Germany,  he  at  length  said,  was  in 
a  state  of  theological.transition.  Dogma  was 
yielding  to  fact.  The  Christian  church  was 
changing,  but  the  grand  truths  of  Christianity 
were  unalterable.  In  the  hands  of  Bismarck, 
the  chiefest  statesman  of  the  age,  its  progress 
was  as  certain  as  the  rising  of  to-morrow's 
sun.  Nothing  was  to  be  feared.  With  Eng- 
land there  was  more  smoke  than  fire  in  the 
air.  By  Carlyle,  a  plain  Scotchman,  reared 
in  the  good  old  Presbyterian  fashion,  the  new 
movements  in  the  ritualistic  party  of  the 
Established  church  were  regarded  with  dis- 
like ;  but  the  points  in  dispute  were  trivial, 
and  should  vanish  when  weightier  problems 
remain  unsolved.  He  spoke  somewhat  slight- 
ingly of  Gladstone  and  his  recently  published 
pamphlets.  He  had  watched  him  as  he 
changed  from  a  high  tory  to  a  most  out- 
spoken radical.  Gladstone's  gravest  fault, 
thought  Carlyle,  was  that  he  looked  exclu- 


sively at  the  side  issues  of  great  questions 
He  recognized  the  bearings  and  appearances 
not  the  underlying  fact ;  and  a  fact,  he  con 
tinued,  was  a  divine  revelation,  and  he  wh< 
acted  contrary  to  it  sinned  against  God. 

"  Is  Gladstone,  then,  only  a  politician  ?" 
asked.    "  Much  worse,"  was  the  answer ;  "  fo 
he  always  acts  the  politician  with  the  wisdon 
of  a  statesman." 

Here  we  approached  a  street  crossing 
When  half  way  over,  Mr.  Carlyle  suddenly 
stopped,  and,  stoopiDg  down,  picked  some 
thing  out  of  the  mud,  at  the  risk  of  beinj 
run  over  by  one  of  the  many  carriages  in  th 
street.  With  his  bare  hands  he  brushed  th 
mud  off  and  placed  the  white  substance  in  : 
clean  spot  on  the  curbstone.  "  That,"  sai< 
he,  in  a  tone  as  sweet  and  in  words  as  beauti 
ful  as  I  have  ever  heard,  "  is  only  a  crust  o 
bread.  Yet  I  was  taught  by  my  mothe 
never  to  waste,  and,  above  all,  bread,  mor 
precious  than  gold,  the  substance  that  is  th 
same  to  the  body  that  the  mind  is  to  the  soul 
I  am  sure  the  little  sparrows  or  a  hungr 
dog  will  get  nourishment  from  that  bit  c 
bread." — Clarence  W.  Bowen,  in  Independen 


From  th«4  Bogota  Tradicionista. 
AFTER  AN  EARTHQUAKE. 


IN  THE  RUINS  OF  THE  FINE  CITY  OF  CUCUTA,  IN 
THE  REPUBLIC  OF  COLOMBIA. 

The  day  after  this  terrible  scene  peopl 
flocked  in  on  all  sides,  armed  with  imph 
ments  for  digging,  and  mules  to  carry  th 
plunder  away.    Merchants  who  attempted  t 
find  and  recover  their  safes  had  to  procee 
revolver  in  hand.    The  pillage  of  the  ruin 
went  on  for  five  days,  during  which  tim 
those  bandits  sent  away  some  fifty  mule-load 
of  the  goofis  of  the  unfortunates  that  lai 
buried  under  the  ruins  of  what  had  been  tb 
fine  city  of  Cucuta,  in  the  Republic  ( 
Colombia.    The  streets  and  lants  among  th 
ruins  were  covered  with  all  kinds  of  good 
and  merchandise.  In  one  place  boxes  of  win 
had  been  opened,  the  contents  drank,  and  thi 
bottles  scattered  around ;  in  other  placen 
chandeliers,  silk  trimmings,  furs  and  furn 
ture.    In  another  were  to  be  seen  tins  of  sa3  \ 
dines,  salmon,  oysters,  etc.,  all  in  confusioi  k 
and  all  more  or  less  covered  with  mud.    I(  ll 
the  midst  of  all  this  there  were  some  of  tt  J5 
people  of  this  unfortunate  city  setting  o!  y 
Chinese  crackers,  drinking  wine,  surrounde  l, 
by  dead  bodies,  and  shouting  out,  "  Now  th  k< 
rich  are  poor,  and  the  poor  rich,"    All  thj  \i 
was  accompanied  with  the  clamors  of  tb  [» 
living,  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  and  il\  ^ 
cries  of  those  buried  alive,  who  begged  to  II  l 
helped  out  from  under  the  ruins  of  the  j. 
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fallen  houses.  Some  pious  old  woman  would 
come  into  view  with  her  lap  full  of  stolen 
articles,  murmuring,  "What  a  tsrrible  mis- 
fortune !"  and  then  hastening  home  to  count 
the  beads  of  her  rosary  and  take  an  inventory 
pi'  the  valuables  in  ner  possession.  And  so 
passed  several  days ;  those  who  could,  left, 
and  those  who  could  not  did  the  best  that  was 
ble  under  the  circumstances.  The  very 
aid  sent  to  the  unfortunate  the  robbers 
managed  to  share,  and  little  of  it  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  really  deserving.  The  Chief  of  the 
national  force  stationed  there  abandoned  his 
post.  The  Colombian  Guard,  as  it  was  called, 
mutinied ;  and  after  robbing  what  it  could 
dissolved  and  desertecl.  Even  the  Alcalde 
took  to  flight  and  left  the  robbers  masters  of 
the  lives  and  ©oods  of  their  unfortunate  fel- 
low-citizens. In  fine,  Cucuta  is  now  only  a 
name  for  a  horrible  heap  of  ruins,  with  its 
w  dead  inhabitants  putrifying  under  them. 


:0U  The  essence  of  true  nobility  is  neglect  of 
Tlself.    Let  the  thoughts  of  self  pass  in,  and 

the  beauty  of  great  actions  is  gone  like  the 

bloom  from  a  soiled  flower. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
AFTER  HARVEST. 
The  tenderness  of  Autumn  fills  the  air 
Like  the  last  breath  of  flowers,  and  tones  all  sounds 
With  mellow  sadness  that  subdues  the  heart ; 
While  all  the  world  expectant  of  stern  rule 
Goes  smiling-  to  the  servitude  of  Frost. 
The  harvests  are  all  gathered,  and  the  year 
Feels  the  tired  calmness  of  its  afternoon, 
tl  And  gives  sweet  welcome  to  its  garnered  rest, 
dj  [Across  the  river's  sparkling  line  of  blue, 
Dividing  village  homes  from  rural  scenes, 
What  warm,  rich  glories  cluster  on  the  trees, 
And  on  the  wheat's  young  green  !  Decay  and  youth, 
(In  strife  of  emulation  mark  the  germs 
jOf  change  and  growth  renewed  for  evermore, 
And  draw  us  into  thought,  and  build  our  faith 
,i  That  power  Divine,  imperishable,  dwells 
11  Behind  the  scheme  of  Life  ! 

,  We  fret  with  cares, 

?  ,  And  pains  our  errors  bring,  and  scarcely  see 
JOOd  The  world  unroll  its  splendors  for  our  eyes, 
win  [And  clothe  its  breast  with  light  that  we  may  learn 
jjtl  Our  Father  works  in  silence  that  is  peace, 
I    In  wisdom  that  is  beauty,  and  in  power 
;  That  fails  not  in  its  promise.    Over  all 
url  irhe  ceaseless  order  of  material  things, 
fsJi  And  the  deep  nature  of  the  spirit  world, 
uioi  [Blooms  the  sweet  purpose  of  Creative  love 
]  To  bring  man  upward  to  a  nobler  life, 
Through  the  glad  sunshine  of  obedient  steps, 
To  his  revealed  desire.    Sure  hope  abides, 
g f  And  trust  is  centered  in  the  soul  that  seeks 
id!  in  pure  humility  the  ways  of  Truth. 

Never  forsaken  is  the  faithful  heart 
jjj  sBy  Him  who  framed  its  needs,  if  all  its  light 
'.  ,i  Cs  wove  in  thought  and  deed.    None  are  cast  off 
' 1  Who  will  to  shelter  in  his  love  and  care, 
d »  The  harvest  ripened  in  His  sun  and  dew 
tffi  Ts  gathered  home  ! 
(tl     Bristol,  Pa.,  10th  mo.,  1875. 


THE  SANDPIPER. 


BY  CELIA  THAXTER. 


S.  S. 


Across  the  narrow  beach  we  flit, 

One  little  sandpiper  and  I ; 
And  fast  I  gather,  bit  by  bit, 

The  scattered  driit-wood,  bleached  and  diy. 
The  wild  waves  reach  their  hands  for  it, 

The  wild  wind  raves,  the  tide  runs  high, 
As  up  and  down  the  beach  we  flit, 

One  little  sandpiper  and  I. 

Above  our  heads  the  sullen  clouds 

Scud,  black  and  swiff,  across  the  sky  ; 
Like  silent  ghosts  in  misty  shroud3 

Stand  out  the  white  light-houses  high  ; 
Almost  as  far  as  eye  can  reach 

I  see  the  close-reefed  vessels  fly, 
As  fast  we  flit  along  the  beach, 

One  little  sandpiper  and  I. 

I  watch  him  as  he  skims  along, 

Uttering  his  sweet  and  mournful  cry  ; 
He  starts  not  at  my  fitful  song, 

Nor  flash  of  fluttering  drapery. 
He  has  no  thought  of  any  wrong, 

He  scans  me  with  a  fearless  e3e, 
Staunch  friends  are  we,  well-tried  and  stroDg, 

The  little  sandpiper  and  I. 

Comrade,  where  wilt  thou  be  to-night, 

When  the  loosed  storm  breaks  furiously? 
My  drift-wood  fire  will  burn  so  bright  : 

To  what  warm  shelter  canst  thou  fly  ? 
I  do  not  fear  for  thee,  though  wroth 

The  tempest  rushes  through  the  sky; 
For  are  we  not  God's  children  both, 

Thou,  little  sandpiper  and  I  ? 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 
FOE  TENTH  MONTH. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of  the  24 

hours  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day  

Snow,  including  very  slight  falls  

Cloudy,  without  storms  

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted  

Total  


1874 

1875 

Days. 

Days. 

4 

10 

1 

1 

0 

L 

9 

•7 

17 

12 

31 

31 

TEMPERATURES. 

Mean  temperature  of  Tenth  mo.,  per 
Penna.  Hospital  

Highest  point  attained  during  month, 
per  Penna.  Hospital  

Lowest  point  reached,  per  Penna. 
Hospital  

RAIN. 

Rain  during  the  month,  per  Penna. 
Hospital  


1874 
Deg. 


58  62 
72.00 
39.00 


1875 
Deg. 


54.25 
76.00 
31.00 


Inches 


1.65 


Inches. 


1.82 


NumVr. 


Deaths  during  the  month,  being  five 

current  weeks  for  each  year.   1360 


NumVr. 


1576 
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MEAN  TEMPERATURES. 

Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of 
Tenth  month  for  the  past  86  years 

Highest  mean  of  temperature  during 
that  entire  period,  1793  

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during 
that  entire  period.  1827  


COMPARISON  OF  RAIN. 

Totals  for  the  first  ten  months 
of  each  year  


Deg. 


54  78 
64.00 
46.00 


1874  1875 
Inches.  Inches. 


36  381  32.29 


The  comparisons  above  speak  for  themselves,  and 
show  the  mean  of  the  month  just  closed  to  have 
been  about  half  a  degree  cooler  than  the  average 
for  the  past  eighty-six  years. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  frost  occurred  very 
early  in  the  month,  while  on  the  13th  both  ice  and 
frost  visited  Vineland,  N  J.  "On  the  same  day  there 
was  ice  formed  at  Germantown  and  at  Byberry,  Pa  : 
it  was  reported  to  be  half  an  inch  thick.  In  broad 
contrast  to  this  we  find  the  following  item  published 
on  the  last  day  of  the  week,  ending  the  30th  inst., 
viz  :  "  A  number  of  persons  bathed  in  the  ocean 
at  Cape  May  early  in  the  present  week.  The  wa  er 
is  said  to  have  been  not  unpleasantly  cold  "  Oa  the 
29th  and  30th  a  severe  snow-storm  raged  at  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  falling  to  the  depth  of  two  inches.  Tele- 
graphic and  railroad  communication  were  delayed 
in  consequence  of  its  severity  ;  while  at  Rolla,  Mis- 
souri, "  the  enow  was  accompanied  wi  h  a  hail- 
storm of  unprecedented  violence,  with  thunder  and 
lightning,  during  which  not  less  than  ten  thousand 
panes  of  glass  were  destroyed."  Los  Ciuces,  New 
Mexico,  has  been  visited  with  a  tremendous  water- 
spout, by  which  six  y-three  houses  were  destroyed, 
but  fortunately  no  loss  of  life  ensued. 

These  items  are  introduced  to  show  how  greatly 
this  vicinity  has  been  lavored,  and  how  much  we 
have  to  be  thankful  for.  In  Baltimore,  Mar)  land,  we 
learn  the  mean  for  the  month  just  closed  was  55£ 
degrees,  with  a  rainfall  of  1.44  inches. 

J.  M.  Ellis. 

Philadelphia,  Eleventh  month  Ath,  1875. 


NOTICES. 

The  Circular  Meeting  within  the  limits  of  Abing- 
ton  Quarter  will  be  held  at  Warminster  on  Fi.st- 
day,  the  21st  inst.,  at  3  P.  M. 

The  9  o'clock  morning  train  from  Philadelphia, 
via  North  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  reaches  Johnsville 
Station  (less  than  half  a  mile  from  the  Meeting- 
house) in  time  for  the  morning  meeting. 

The  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing on  Circular  Meetings  will  meet  on  Sixth-day 
afternoon,  Eleventh*  month  19th,  at  4  o'clock. 


The  next  Third- day  Evening  Meeting  will  be  held 
at  Race  street,  on  the  16;.h  inst  ,  at  7£  o'clock. 

ITEMS. 

The  ArcHc  exploring  steamer  Pandora,  has  re- 
turned to  England  for  the  winter.  She  sailed  further 
into  the  Polar  Sea  than  any  previous  vessel. 

On  the  7th  inst.,  San  Benito  County,  California, 
was  severely  shaken  by  an  earthquake.  The  vibra- 
tion, which  was  lrom  east  to  west,  was  preceded  by 
"  a  harsh,  rumbling  noise." 


Prop.  Henry,  at  Washington,  has  received  te 
egrams  announcing  the  discovery  of  two  new  pla 
ets  of  the  twelfth  magnitude  in  Europe  ;  one 
Palisa,  at  Berlin,  in  right  ascension  3  hours  6  m 
utes  north  ;  declination,  18  degrees  17  minute 
motion,  south;  and  one  by  Paul  Henry,  at  Par 
in  right  ascension  2  hours  38  minutes  nort 
declination,  15  degrees  22  minutes  ;  motion,  ve 
slight. 

The  death  of  John  Gardner  Wilkinson,  D.  C.  ] 
F.  R.  S.,  who  has  long  been  recognized  as  one 
the  most  eminent  of  Egyptian  antiquarians 
announced  by  cable.  Born  in-  1797,  receiving  1 
educa  ion  at  Harrow  and  at  Exeter  College,  Oxfoi 
Most  of  his  life  he  has  passed  in  Egypt,  where 
has  been  a  zealous  and  thorough  student  of 
architecture,'writings  and  mementoes  of  the  ancie 
Egyptian  races.  The  fruits  of  his  researches  ha 
appeared  in  a  number  of  volumes  Seating  of  t 
life,  character  and  history  of  the  early  races 
dwelt  upon  the  Nile,  and  outlining  the  distincti 
and  curious  developments  in  their  civilizatic 
Among  his  publications  of  this  character  are  Mo 
ners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  and 
Egyptians  in  the  Time  of  Pharoah.  A  work  of  broac 
scope  is  his  History  of  Modern  Egypt  and  The 
published  in  1844.  He  has  also  found  time  for 
search  and  observation  in  other  countries,  the 
suits  of  which  ar J  embodied  in  Dalmatia  and  Md 
tenegro,  with  a  Journey  to  Mostar  and  Remarks  on 
Sclavonic  Nations,  and  other  desultory  public 
tions. — Ex.  Paper. 

The  eminent  English  Telegraphist,  Char.: 
Wheatstone,  died  in  Paris  last  month.  "  What  Pi 
fessor  Morse  was  to  the  United  States,  Sir  Char 
Wheatstone  was  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  E 
glish  claim  for  Wheatstone  the  honor  of  being 
first  person  to  apply  electricity  to  the  transmissi 
of  messages.  Without  discussing  at  this  mom( 
whether  the  honor  rightfully  belongs  to  our  Mo' 
or  the  English  Wheatstone,  it  may  be  said  that  be 
of  these  eminent  men,  by  their  lives,  conferi 
great  benefits  upon  the  human  race.  Morse  laid 
foundation  of  telegraphy  in  the  United  States,  wl 
Sir  Charles  Wheatstone  was  the  founder  of  the  ] 
glish  system.  The  two  systems,  while  accompli 
ing  the  same  end — the  transmission  of  words  by  el 
tiicty — were  differently  operated  and  require  diff 
ent  instruments.  The  Morse  system,  as  is  well  knovi 
consists  of  a  series  of  dots  and  dashes,  while  in 
Wheatstone  system  the  various  letters  are  dist 
£  uished  by  the  movements  of  a  pointer  on  a  d 


"The  deceased  began  his  connection  with  te 
graphy  in  1836,  when  34  years  of  age  while  t 
gaged  in  some  scientific  investigations  at  Heidelbei 
In  1837  he  obtained  permission  from  the  Liverpc 
and  Manchester  Railway  Comparjy  to  make  an  < 
perimental  application  of  his  plan  in  a  tunnel  on  tl. 
line  of  railway.  The  experiment  was  so  suecessi 
that  in  the  same  year  Mr.  Wheatstone,  with  a  I 
Cooke,  took  out  a  patent  for  his  instruments,  &> 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  telegraphic  system  of  t 
United  Kingdom.  For  Sir  Cnarles  Wheatstone 
also  claimed  the  honor  of  being  the  inventor 
the  stereoscope.  Queen  Victoria  knighted  him 
1868  on  account  of  his  scientific  acquirements,  a 
in  the  same  year  the  Royal  Society  conterred  up 
him  the  Copley  medal  for  his  researches  in  acot 
tics,  electricity  and  magnetism.  In  1869,  the  Uj 
versity  of  Edinburgh  bestowed  upon  him  the  deg) 
of  LL.  D.  Deceased  was  born  in  Gloucesterthi 
England,  in  1802,  so  at  the  time  of  bis  death  he  w 
in  his  74th  year." — San  Francisco  Bulletm. 
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atPrjl  THE  LIFE  IS  THE  LIGHT  OF  MEN. 

harl 

be E  I  rather  wonder  that  some  critics  have  not 
proposed  to  change  this  verse  so  as  to  make  it 
read  "  The  Light  is  the  Life  of '  Men?'  If  we 
had  written  the  gospel,  we  should  probably 
have  put  it  in  that  form.  According  to  our 
modern  ideas,  life  comes  from  light,  and 
aid  tf  not  the  reverse.  Men  are  to  be  cured  of  all 
ffJ  their  woes  and  sins  by  copious  information 
addressed  to  the  intellect.  The  diffusion  of 
useful  knowledge  is  to  cire  all  the  ills  that 
flesh  inherits.  Send  all  the  children  to 
school,  and  let  them  learn  to  read  and  write  ; 
;hen  give  them  plenty  of  books  and  news 
papers ;  open  public  libraries ;  establish  lyceum 
ectures ;  preach  to  them  three,  or  at  least 
;wo,  sermons  every  Sunday,  and  the  best 
-hing  is  done  for  them.  You  have  developed 
iheir  natures.  Only  let  them  get  into 
iheir  heads  a  mass  of  information,  more 
)r  less  superficial,  about  Charlemagne  and 
he  spectroscope,  the  corelation  of  forces  and 
he  relativity  of  knowledge,  the  glacial  age, 
he  troubadours  and  molecules,  the  theory  of 
\Ir.  Darwin,  Spanish  literature  and  new  Pla- 
onsim,  and  then  you  will  have  a  highly  cul- 
ivated  and  well-developed  community.  This 
s  the  idea  many  people  have  of  education. 
They  simplify  it  to  the  one  method  of  flood- 
3CjJ  ng  the  brain  with  a  deluge  of  miscellaneous 
e  ind  heterogeneous  information  on  all  subjects 
inder  heaven. 
Par  be  it  from  me  to  complain  of  this  ten- 
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dency.  Let  us  have  all  the  light  we  can  get. 
Make  thought  as  free  as  a  bird  in  air. 
Circulate  information  of  all  kinds  by  all 
means — living  speech,  the  press,  the  post- 
office,  the  telegraph,  the  lecture-room,  the 
school,  the  college.  If  it  were  possible,  it  is 
not  desirable  to  put  any  check  on  this  wide 
diffusion  of  intellectual  information.  Only 
let  us  not  suppose  that  this  is  the  whole  thing 
or  the  main  thing,  in  education. 

I  think  we  ought  to  consider  one  or  two 
other  important  facts. 

Let  us  remember  that  we  cannot  obtain 
knowledge  by  any  merely  passive  reception  of 
information.  To  listen  passively,  to  read 
passively,  does  not  give  us  knowledge.  Opinion 
is  not  knowledge,  belief  is  not  knowledge, 
thought  is  not  knowledge.  We  can  receive 
opinions  passively,  we  can  accept  a  belief 
passively,  but  we  can  never  know  anything 
except  by  adding  the  active  to  the  passive 
exercise  of  the  intellect.  In  short,  knowledge 
comes  only  from  experience^  and  experience 
always  includes  the  action  of  the  mind  ;  try- 
ing, testing,  considering,  pondering,  experi- 
menting on  its  object. 

A  man  may  fill  his  memory  with  informa- 
tion, acquired  from  books  or  from  other  per- 
sons ;  but  unless  he  has  put  his  own  life  into 
it,  it  remains  a  belief  rather  than  knowledge. 
It  wants  the  element  of  certainty,  which  is 
ouly  given  by  experience. 

1  may  read  a  book  of  science,  written  by 
Humbolt  or  Agassiz,  and  I  may  believe  thei 
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statements.  Still,  it  is  always  possible  that 
some  other  scientific  writer  may  contradict 
their  facts  and  question  their  inferences. 
But  if  I  have  tiied  the  experiments  myself, 
and  observed  the  phenomena  personally,  if  I 
have  verified  my  observations  by  repeated  and 
varied  experiments,  I  am  then  sure  of  what 
I  have  observed,  ai  d  any  number  of  scien- 
tific authorities  to  the  contrary  cannot  shake 
my  conviction. 

I  may  read  a  book  about  London,  or  Egypt, 
or  Japan,  and  accept  the  author's  statements. 
They  then  become  a  part  of  my  belief ;  but, 
strictly  speaking,  they  are  not  a  part  of  my 
knowledge.  Subsequent  travelers  may  deny 
the  correctness  of  their  description.  But  if  I 
have  seen  the  places  myself,  all  the  travelers 
in  the  world  will  not  alter  my  conviction*  of 
what  I  have  carefully  and  repeatedly  observed, 
for  that  is  knowledge. 

Some  studies,  you  will  say,  do  not  admit  of 
being  thus  verified  by  experience ;  for  exam- 
ple, history,  geography  and  many  sciences 
We  cannot  personally  visit  every  country  in 
the  world.  We  cannot  go  back  into  the 
past  to  study  history  ;  we  must  take  on  trust 
the  statements  of  the  astronomer  concerning 
the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moan,  or  of  Jupi- 
ter's satellites.  That  is  true,  and  therefore 
all  such  studies  belong  to  the  domain  of  be 
lief,  not  of  knowledge.  Our  belief  may  be 
sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes  ;  still,  it  is 
only  belief,  not  certainty. 

All  study,  all  reading,  all  second-hand  in- 
formation, leaves  the  mind  in  a  condition  of 
relative  uncertainty,  and  should  be  balanced 
by  some  kind  of  uork  which  brings  one  into 
personal  contact  with  (acts.  A  mere  scholar 
has  a  certain  feebleness  of  mental  texture, 
compared  with  a  man  of  the  world.  Life 
should  be  the  basis  of  thought ;  study  should 
follow  experience.    Milton  says  : 

"  Who  reads 
Incessantly,  and  to  his  reading  brings  not 
A  spirit  and  genius  equal  or  superior, 
Uncertain  and  unsettled  still  remains, 
Deep  versed  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself." 

If  children  are  sent  to  school  when  young, 
to  study  books,  and  then  are  sent  to  college  to 
study  more  books,  so  grow  to  be  men  without 
having  lived  in  the  fields  and  woods,  and 
come  in  contact  with  the  facts  of  nature, 
they  always  have  a  sense  of  inferiority  and 
imbecility  in  some  directions.  The  first  thing 
for  children  to  acquire  is  knowledge  of  concrete 
facts,  of  animals  and  plants,  stones  and  earth, 
of  horses  and  cows,  of  hard  wood  and  soft,  of 
the  different  minerals,  of  the  work  of  the 
carpenter,  mason,  blacksmith,  farmer.  This 
is  the  broad,  honest  foundation  ot  all  knowl- 
edge ;  the  house  of  culture  built  on  this  rests 
on  the  rock  ;  else,  on  the  sand.    All  this  is  to 


be  learned  by  life,  and  in  all  this  life  is  the 
light  of  man. 

It  will  not  do  to  postpone  this  experience 
of  nature.    After  a  while,  a  child  brought  up 
on  books  alone  loses  the  power  of  noticing 
external  objects.     Turn  him  out  into  the 
fields  or  woods,  and  he  walks  along  blindly,  tf 
observing  very  little.    But  turn  a  little  child 
out  of  doors,  and  he  notices  everything.    He  o 
sees  the  grass,  the  birds,  the  squirrels,  the  in-  u 
sects,  the  weeds  ;  he  stands  by  the  laborers  in  I; 
the  field,  by  the  groom  in  the  stable,  watching  | 
all  their  operations.    Woods,  winds,  waters,  a; 
all  teach  him.    He  drinks  in  knowledge  at  tc 
every  pore.  s 

The  tendency  of  work  is  to  faith,  for  it  p< 
brings  us  into  contact  with  permanent  reali-  u 
ties,  with  unchanging  laws.  The  tendency  hi 
of  thought  and  study  alone  is  to  doubt ;  for  cl 
these  deal  with  the  forms  of  things,  not  with  u 
their  substance.  It  is  very  bad  for  the  mind  pi 
to  get  away  from  realities,  for  contact  with  t0 
realities  feeds  the  soul  anew  with  the  sense  ofj  (jf 
permanent  substance — that  is,  the  sense  of  the: 
presence  of  God,  who  is  the  only  substance,  rc 
the  only  permanence.  ft 

We  can  never  know  God  by  thinking ;  rft 
only  by  living.  Just  as  we  can  only  know  \\, 
Nature  by  living  in  active  communion  with  \\{ 
her,  not  by  thinking  about  her ;  so  we  can; 
never  know  God  by  thinking  about  Him,  but  ga 
only  by  living  in  communion  with  Him,  rj{ 
Life  is  the  light  of  man  in  religion.  W«  1Q 
commune  with  God,  not  merely  by  prayer  |a 
and  worship,  but  by  all  honest  work,  all  rea.  ]ea 
love,  all  genuine  life.  | 

The  day  laborer,  who  does  a  faithful  day's  K] 
work,  trying  to  comply  with  the  laws  of  th(  yjc 
material  world,  is  in  communion  with  God  (0[ 
and  receives  into  his  soul  something  of  th<i  {rj, 
Divine  nature.    Hence  he  has  a  certain  con;  w 
tentment  and  peace  in  his  soul  which  th< 
idler,  who  trifles  away  his  days  in  desultory  L 
amusement,  does  not  know.    This  is  the  jpri  \ 
mary  school  of  the  religious  life.    When  th<  fl 
Lord  said,  "  By  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  thot 
shalt  eat  bread,"  he  pronounced  not  a  curse  J 
but  a  blessing  on  mankind.    If  it  were  noi 
for  work,  and  the  necessity  of  work,  th^  A 
world  would  be  a  hell.    Work  rests  us  mor 
than  play  ;  and  the  rest  of  heaven  is  not  idle  \ 
ness,    but   peaceful,  useful   activity.     Th<  i 
Book  of  Genesis  says  that  God  took  six  day  | 
in  which  to  make  the  world,  and  rested  or  % 
the  seventh  day.    Bat  Jesus  explains  wha  [ 
that  Divine  rest  is,  by  saying,  "  My  Fathe 
works  down  to  this  time,  and  I  work."    Got  t 
rests,  as  the  earth  under  our  feet  rests  ;  not  b 
standing  still,  but  by  an  activity,  ?o  stead} 
uniform,  serene,  that  we  do  not  notice  it  > 
motion,  because  it  is  never  interrupted,  neve  i; 
checked.  lg 
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We  know  God,  not  by  hearing  sermons 
about  Him,  or  by  reading  books  of  theology, 
but  by  lives  of  obedience  and  love.    "  He 
who  doeth  his  will,  shall  know  of  the  doc 
trine." 

Life  is  the  light  of  man.  All  real  life 
teaches  us.  J 

We  come  to  know  ourselves  by  living.  The 
only  way  to  discover  what  we  are  made  for, 
what  we  can  do,  is  by  trying  to  do  something. 
If  a  boy  is  conceited  or  vain,  and  thinks 
himself  very  bright,  if  he  thinks  he  is  a  genius, 
as  boys  sometimes  think,  give  him  something 
to  do.  Set  him  to  work.  That  will  test  him  ; 
and  he  soon  will  discover  both  his  real  ca- 
pacity, and  his  real  deficiency.  Let  him  go 
among  other  boys,  and  they  will  soon  take 
his  conceit  out  of  him.  Boys  are  great  icono- 
clasts ;  they  do  not  believe  in  idolatries  of 
any  kind  ;  they  are  rough  democrats,  who 
put  down  all  pretension,  and  recognize  no 
superiority  but  that  of  ability  to  do  something 
better  than  others  can  do. 

Self-knowledge  comes  through  life.  The 
young  man  leaves  the  harbor  with  a  fleet  of  a 
thousand  vessels ;  the  old  man  is  glad  to 
reach  the  shore  saved,  or  in  a  single  boat.  As 
the  years  come  and  go,  they  test  us  and  hum- 
ble us  and  show  us  what  is  in  our  heart. 

It  is  true  that  life  does  not  always  teach. 
Some  people  cannot  learn,  even  from  expe- 
rience. They  repeat  the  same  mistakes  over 
and  over  again.  The  reason  is  that  they 
have  no  love  of  truth.  They  do  not  wish  to 
learn.  They  throw  the  blame  of  all  their 
disappointments  on  others,  never  on  them- 
selves. They  are  always  the  martyrs,  the 
thj  victims* of  an  unhappy  destiny,  of  evil  for- 
tune, of  cruel  injustice.  They  are  ready  to 
criticise  the  faults  of  all  others,  never  their 
own. 

As  the  poet  says  of  one  of  this  class : 

I  Many  disappointments  cannot  cure 
This  born  obliquity,  or  check  the  lure 
Which  this  strong  passion  spreads  ;  she  grew  not 
wise 

Nor  grows.    Experience  with  a  world  of  sighs 
Purchased,  and  pains  and  heart-break,  have  been 
hers, 

And  taught  her  nothing ;  when  she  erred  she 
errs." 

But,  if  a  person  is  honest  and  simple,  and 
not  too  conceited,  and  loves  the  truth,  then 
life  teaches  him.  As  he  grows  older  he  grows 
wiser — James  Freeman  Clarke  in  Saturday 
Evening  Gazette. 
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A  TESTIMONY  OF  WARRINGTON  QUARTERLY 
MEETING,  CONCERNING  OUE  ANCIENT 
FRIEND,  MARGARET  ELGAR,  DECEASED. 

She  was  born  on  the  2d  of  Second  month, 
40,   old  style,  in  Frederick  county, 


1739- 


Maryland,  of  religious  parents,  William  and 


Mary  Matthews,  the  former  deceased  before  her 
birth,  and  the  latter  about  her  eighth  year ; 
and  though  deprived  of  her  mother's  pious 
and  tender  care  at  so  early  an  age,  yet  her 
counsel  was  remembered  with  much  filial 
affection. 

In  1771  she  entered  into  the  marriage  state 
with  Joseph  Elgar,  and  after  residing  a  short 
time  at  Sandy  Spring,  in  Maryland,  removed 
within  the  verge  of  this  Quarterly  Meeting. 
At  Warrington  Monthly  Meeting  she  was 
appointed  to  the  station  of  an  Elder ;  and  in 
1790  was  recommended  as  a  Minister  by 
Mooallan  Monthly  Meeting.  In  the  three 
succeeding  years  she  visited  all  the  meetings 
belonging  to  this  quarter,  and  the  families  of 
two  of  its  Monthly  Meetings,  as  also  several 
meetings  belonging  to  other  quarters,  and 
afterwards  made  several  religious  visits  to 
different  meetings  in  the  States  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and 
Ohio,  which,  from  the  testimonies  receiver), 
were  satisfactory. 

In  the  year  1807  she  became  a  member  of 
York  Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting,  where 
she  was  frequently  engaged  in  the  exercise  of 
her  gift,  to  the  strengthening  of  the  weak  and 
the  stirring  up  of  the  lukewarm — often  invit- 
ing the  youth  to  advocate  the  precious  cause 
of  Truth — a  cause  which  she  testified  was 
dignified  with  honor  and  crowned  with  an 
endless  life.  In  1811  she  met  with  a  close 
trial  in  the  death  of  her  husband.  She  was 
endued  with  a  strong  mind  and  enlarged  un- 
derstanding, which,  under  the  influence  of 
religious  principle,  rendered  her  very  service- 
able in  the  church  ;  she  was  zealous  for  the 
support  of  the  discipline,  the  right  exercise  of 
which  she  esteemed  to  be  of  great  importance 
to  the  growth  and  preservation  of  our  Society ; 
and  remarked  that  in  the  course  of  her  ex- 
perience, she  had  observed  where  this  was 
neglected,  meetings  declined.  She  was  often 
engaged  in  humble  supplication  for  the  pre- 
servation of  Friends  everywhere,  that  by  fill- 
ing up  their  ranks  in  righteousness  they  might 
bring  glory  to  the  Great  Name.  We  believe 
it  may  be  said  of  her,  that  she  was  an  instru- 
ment in  the  divine  hand,  to  whom  tbe  meta- 
phor applies,  "  How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of 
those  that  preach  the  gospel  of  peace  and 
bring  glad  tidings  of  good  things."  In  her 
declining  years  she  was  remarkably  preserved 
in  the  lire  of  religion  ;  her  public  testimonies 
carried  with  them  the  evidence  of  a  mind 
rightly  exercised  in  the  solemn  engagement 
to  which  she  was  called ;  her  ministry  was 
sound  and  attended  in  an  eminent  degree 
with  the  baptizing  power  of  truth,  without 
which  preaching  is  vain.  In  her  intercourse 
with  society  she  was  affable  and  easy  of 
access,  and  was  pleased  with  the  company  of 
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religiously  inclined  young  people,  by  whom 
she  was  much  beloved. 

In  her  last  illness  she  was  confined  to  her 
room  about  six  weeks,  in  which  time  she  suf- 
fered much  bodily  pain.  Her  disorder  was 
an  affection  of  the  breast,  which  made  verbal 
communication  difficult ;  yet  it  was  evident 
that  she  enjoyed  great  serenity  of  mind,  ex- 
pressing an  entire  resignation  to  the  divine 
will,  whether  her  disease  should  terminate  in 
life  or  in  death.  On  the  29th  of  Third  month, 
1821,  she  departed  this  life  as  one  falling 
asleep,  in  the  82d  year  of  her  age,  and  was 
the  next  day  interred  in  Friends'  burying- 
ground  at  York. 


TEMPTATION  AND  CHARACTER. 

BY  PROFESSOR  IRVING. 

The  law  of  industry  is  one  of  the  grandest 
of  life,  and  yet  in  the  mind  and  heart  there 
is  a  constant  temptation  to  indolence.  Hence, 
to  battle  against  a  life  of  repose  is  as  essen- 
tial as  to  battle  for  the  laws  of  Moses  or  of 
society.  Each  condition  and  locality  of  man 
has  its  local  temptation,  just  as  it  has  local 
language  or  local  diseases.  The  city  tempts 
to  dress,  to  luxury ;  the  village  to  indolence, 
and  he  that  lives  plainly,  and  escapes  the 
vanity  of  the  former,  or  that  rises  above  the 
indolence  of  the  latter,  is  equally  a  hero. 

As  death  is  everywhere,  so  there  proceeds 
from  each  place,  city,  or  farm,  or  village,  an 
evil  genius — extreme  ambition,  cr  extreme 
indifference;  extreme  labor,  or  extreme  re- 
pose ;  and  he  is  a  great  man  anywhere  who 
rises  up  every  morning  against  the  evil  genius 
of  his  place  and  presents  his  virtue  against 
its  vice,  his  will-power  against  its  repose.  We 
often  fail  to  find  the  real  foe  of  the  soul ;  and 
in  the  city  we  will  guard  against  German 
infidelity,  when  the  real  enemy  is  perhaps  the 
Christian  (?)  love  of  gold  ;  and  in  the  village 
men  will  array  themselves  against  a  little 
dram-shop,  when  the  grand  enemy  of  the 
town  is  indolence,  and  the  decline  of  public 
and  private  ambition.  To  find  the  peculiar 
temptation  of  the  place  and  fight  it,  is  the 
first  duty  of  man.  Temptation  is  an  atmos- 
phere in  which  a  gocd  character  may  ripen 
like  the  vintage  upon  the  warm  hills  of  France. 
One  cannot  be  said  to  possess  any  security  of 
character  until  he  has  been  tried.  Our  mother 
Eve  failed  because,  instead  of  having  char- 
acter, she  possessed  nothiDg  but  innocence. 
She  knew  nothing  of  death  or  sin,  nothing  of 
honor,  for  she  had  seen  no  dishonor.  Like  a 
child,  she  had  innocence,  but  not  an  intelli- 
gent conception  of  moral  worth.  It  is  by  the 
measurement  of  sin  by  a  long  standing  in  a 
howling  wilderness  that  a  man  of  character 
is  found.    Men  are  born  in  innocence,  but 


they  die  with  character.    The  theory  of  hon- 
esty is  dear  to  all  by  nature,  and  hence  the 
young  heart  not  yet  out  in  the  world  feels 
that  honesty  is  as  easy  as  sleeping,  or  look- 
ing, or  hearing.    Coming  to  early  manhood,  ' 
this  innocent  soul  feels  that  integrity  is  as  j 
much  his  own  as  are  his  hands  and  his  face,  j 
But  the  wheel  of  fortune  turns  him  into  the  I 
money  market,  or  into  Congress,  and  before  | 
he  is  aware  of  it  he  has  no  integrity  left. 
The  truth  is  he  never  possessed  any,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  but  only  entertained 
the  theory  as  being  true,  and  looked  to  the 
world  of  trial  through  the  eyes  of  only  inno- 
cence. 

The  reason  why  so  many  fail  of  honor  in 
public  and  private  life  is,  that,  setting  out 
with  the  best  intention,  they  do  not  realize  in 
advance  the  difference  between  the  science 
and  the  art.    They  thought  tbe  science  of 
honesty  would  save  them,  whereas  the  most 
powerful  honor  is  that  which  has  been  tried 
and  stood  the  test — the  honor  that  has  been 
for  forty  days  in  the  wilderness,  amid  the 
syren  voices  of  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the 
devil.    After  a  soul  has  once  resisted  temp-  j 
tation,  it  begins  to  pass  from  the  science  to  j 
the  art ;  the  meaning  of  integri  y  begins  to 
unfold  itself  in  the  heart,  and  there  comes 
the  first  consciousness  of  moral  power.  After 
it  has  for  a  few  years  withstood  the  trial,  then 
honesty  becomes  no  bare  theory,  but  an  act- ! 
ual  trait  of  character;  and  every  year  ofi 
rectitude  in  the  face  of  obstacles  adds  a  new 
beauty  and  glory  to  the  character,  just  as 
each  summer-time  adds  to  the  branches  andj  jii 
foliage  of  a  tree.    To  be  met,  therefore,  v  ith  raj 
a  great  trial  is  only  to  be  furnished  with  an  m 
opportunity  to  become  honorable. 

In  the  lifetime  of  the  youngest  of  you,  you  ( 
have  seen  great  public  men  reach  the  highest  i 
places  accorded  to  genius,  and  eloquence,  and  $ 
affability,  and  then  sink,  from  failure  of  com-  titi 
mon  integrity.  Their  virtue  had  been  the  the-  ^ 
ory  of  a  Selkirk  on  an  island,  surrounded  only!  laj 
by  his  goats;  or  the  dream  of  an  infant,  and  {jr 
not  the  hero  of  temptation.  They  held  onj  (![ 
to  honesty  until  it  was  needed,  and  then  |„ 
parted  with  the  only  power  that  could  be  of  }\ 
any  value  to  them  upon  earth.  |, 

When  a  man,  in  early  or  middle  life,  in  lcst 
business  or  in  friendship,  or  in  political  af-  t(Sf 
fairs,  is  approached  by  a  temptation  of  pas-j  jjj, 
sion  or  of  gold,  that  is  the  only  hour  in  which]  ^ 
he  ever  yet  in  his  life  needed  honor.  Honori  ^ 
has  been  a  dream  up  to  that  moment.  Tcj  ^ 
slight  it  then  would  be  like  a  coast  lighthouse 
lit  up  in  the  day-time,  dark  only  at  night,     j  ^ 

In  the  past  five  years  many  of  our  public  ^ 
men  have  had   fine  opportunities  afforded  | 
them  for  building  up  grand  characters,  thai  j  ^ 
would  have  cast  light  not  only  upon  theii  ^ 
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own  at  e,  but  upon  millions  of  persons  rising 
up  in  the  next  generation.  Oh  !  what  grand 
hours  they  have  enjoyed  for  passing  over  from 
innocence  to  integrity  ?  Honesty  is  like  an 
anchor — not  for  calm  days,  but  for  storms. 
The  anchor  may  be  decked  with  flowers  at 
times,  and,  in  a  harbor,  may  lie  at  the  b&w, 
and  silently  promulge  its  theory.  We  have 
all  seen  them  thus  lying  at  the  vessel's  bow, 
decked  with  wreaths,  and  silently  expressing 
their  idea  of  usefulness.  But  when  the  ves- 
sel is  out  on  its  path,  and  there  is  a  night, 
with  storm  and  with  darkness,  without  a  star, 
then  the  old  mass  of  iron  seems  to  glory  in 
its  ruggedness,  and,  leaving  its  ideal  festoons 
upon  the  deck,  in  the  gloomy  midnight  it 
drops  into  the  deep,  and  grasps  the  solid 
earth  with  its  gigantic  arms.  But  much  of 
our  public  honor  is  not  of  this  iron  like  stuff ; 
'  when  the  storm  and  darkness  come,  the  ves- 
sel goes  straight  to  wreck ;  the  anchor,  in- 
stead of  seeking  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
where  lies  the  solid  world,  seems  to  have  been 
|  made  of  painted  wood,  and,  with  its  garlands 
of  Christian  theory  still  upon  it,  comes  in 
afloat.  A  vessel  is  badly  off  when  its  sheet- 
! anchor  floats. — Arthurs  Home  Magazine. 
 ,  «.»  , 

[We  clip  from  the  Moravian  some  wholesome 
truths  plainly  stated  which  we  think,  if  more  gen- 
erally regarded  would  be  productive  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  every  class  of  society. — Eds.] 

HOME  EDUCATION. 

Now  a  days  a  great  deal  is  being  said,  and 
very  properly  too,  upon  the  subject  of  public 
il  [educa  ion.  In  view  of  the  wide-spread  cor- 
ruption and  demagogism  with  which  Ameri- 
can politics  are  disgraced,  and  in  view  of  the 
recent  attacks  all  along  the  lines  of  the  ranks 
of  the  Romish  Church  upon  the  common 
school  system,  the  importance  and  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  educating  all  classes  of  American 
citizens  are  coming  to  be  more  and  more  re- 
cognized. There  is  however  in  this  connection, 
and  in  connection  with  the  well-being  of  the 
Christian  Church  and  of  Mankind  at  large, 
i  subject  of  still  nearer  importance  ;  we  mean 
Home  Education. 

We  know  there  are  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons who  acknowledge  the  fact  that  home  ed- 
ucation is  a  matter  of  vast  importance  and  far- 
reaching  influence ;  they  acknowledge  this 
because  they  have  always  been  told  so.  Never- 
■iheless,  they  do  not  seem  to  believe  it,  and 
wave  no  adequate  conception  of  it,  or  they  have 
■  trangely  inconsistent  ways  of  living  ;  for  they 
m\o  on  from  day  to  day,  without  being  in  the 
least  degree  influenced  by  their  professed  con- 
i  fictions.    If  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Mora- 
mian  shall  take  up  this  article  and  read  so  far, 
Mte  beg  them  to  think  seriously  whether  our 
1  emarks  do  not  in  some  way  apply  to  them, 


and  to  enter  with  us  upon  the  consideration 
of  this  subject  in  the  most  serious  and  earnest 
manner. 

There  is  need  of  a  great  change  of  both  in- 
dividual and  public  sentiment  and  practice 
in  regard  to  the  work  of  Home  Education. 
We  use  the  term  "  education  "  hereto  signify 
the  development  of  the  mind  and  the  forma- 
tion of  character  and  not  in  its  less  important 
sense  of  imparting  information. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  home  education  lies  at  the 
whole  root  of  the  after  character  and  life  of 
the  individual.  The  foundation  laid  at  home 
is  the  foundation  on  which  all  afterwork  must 
be  built.  As  this  foundation  is  good  or  bad, 
so  will  the  subsequent  superstructure  be  good 
or  bad.  There  are,  indeed,  occasional  excep- 
tional cases  where  persons  have  exhibited  in 
after  life,  a  character  in  substantial  disagree- 
ment with  that  foundation  which  was  laid  in 
early  childhood,  but  these  cases  attract  atten- 
tion only  because  they  are  exceptional,  and 
because  the  world  knows  full  well  that  the  re- 
verse was  to  have  been  expected,  and  is  the 
usual  course.  "  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth, 
that  shall  he  also  reap,"  is  as  true  in  the 
physical,  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  a  man  as 
it  is  in  a  plant.  What  a  child  has  been  made 
at  home,  he  will  be  in  a  greater  or  less  meas- 
ure in  after  life. 

Home  education  is  important  also,  because 
more  powerful  than  any  other  influence 
thrown  around  youth.  We  may  send  our 
children,  even  at  an  early  age,  to  schools  to  be 
trained  and  disciplined,  but  the  sum  of  time 
thus  spent  is  comparativelyinsignificantas  com- 
pared with  that  spent  under  the  parents'  roof 
and  the  lesson  he  day  are  too  apt  to  fade 
quickly  away  before  the  stronger  influence  of 
the  home.  The  few  hours  spent  at  school 
under  the  eye  of  the  teacher  can  accomplish 
comparatively  littb  unless  reinforced  by  the 
power  of  home.  Thus  the  influence  of  home 
not  only  lays  the  foundation,  but  to  a  great 
extent  moulds  and  shapes  the  materials  laid 
upon  this  foundation.' 

To  our  way  of  thinking,  American  fathers 
and  mothers  and  older  brothers  and  sisters 
pay  to  j  little  attention  to  the  matter  of  home 
education.  The  excuses  usually  given  for  the 
neglect  of  this  most  important  duty  are  either, 
it  is  too  much  trouble,or  there  is  a  want  of  time. 
The  former  of  these  excuses  means  that  the 
proper  education  of  children  is  either  not 
worth  the  trouble  it  costs  or  is  distasteful. 

No  person  who  stands  in  a  near  relation  to 
children  can  be  absolved  from  the  duty  of  at- 
tending to  the  formation  of  their  characters, 
and  any  such  person  who  deliberately  neglects 
this  duty  on  the  plea  that  it  is  distasteful, 
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commits  a  most  grievous  sin.  Neither  is  the 
other  plea  of  want  of  time  a  good  one  ;  by  no 
means  so  good  as  many  would  have  believed. 
Very  rare  exceptions  aside,  no  man  or  woman 
has  a  right  to  lack  time  for  the  training  and 
educating  of  his  or  her  children.  To  plead 
business,  is  to  say  that  earthly  goods  are  of 
more  value  ihan  spiritual  welfare.  A  man 
can  generally  make  very  reasonable  provision 
for  the  bodily  wants  of  his  children,  and  yet 
have  time  to  spend  on  their  spiritual  and  in- 
tellectual training,  and  he  is  guilty  if  he  does 
not  so  arrange  his  affairs. 

As  to  the  manner  of  this  education,  it  should 
be  accomplished  by  both  precept  and  exam- 
ple. Of  the  two,  by  far  the  larger  measure 
of  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  latter  mode 
of  education.  Our  homes  should  practically 
be  rendered  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  to 
the  end  that  their  educating  influence  should 
in  all  cases  be  oh  the  right  side.  It  will  be 
of  little  avail  to  recite  the  commands  of  the 
Lord  in  the  hearing  of  our  children  if  we  do 
not  follow  them  ourselves.  Godly  habits  are 
formed  more  by  example  than  by  precept,  so 
also  with  ungodly  ones. 


THE  SICK  POOR. 

To  be  tossing  with  fever,  .  torn  by  a 
cough,  or  racked  with  neuralgia  is  not 
pleasant.  It  is  particularly  hard  to  endure 
in  summer.  The  thought  of  all  the  pomp 
that  fills  the  circuit  of  the  summer  hills  is  an 
aggravation  when  one  is  a  close  prisoner  be- 
,  tween  four  walls.  The  bed  may  be  luxurious?, 
and  the  windows  hung  with  rose-color ;  friends 
may  move  softly  about,  and  flowers  minister 
to  the  eye ;  still  it  is  a  great  affl  iction  to  be  ill 
when  the  whole  world  is  jubilant,  and  the 
year  is  ripening  to  harvest. 

What  must  it  be  to  be  sick  in  a  tenement 
house?  To  be  stretched  on  a  wretched  bed 
which  it  gives  you  a  creeping  sensation  even 
to  think  of,  in  a  narrow  room,  fetid  with 
poisonous  exhalations,  and  dark  with  dirt ! 
To  be  ill  in  a  quiet  house,  where  every  footfall 
is  hushed  for  your  comfort,  and  every  voice 
is  tenderly  attuned  that  no  discords  may  reach 
your  ear,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  being 
ill  in  an  abode  wherein  dogs  are  barking, 
children  crying,  women  scolding,  men  swear- 
ing, and  boys  fighting  from  morning  till  night ; 
the  fumes  of  liquor,  the  smells  of  all  sorts  of 
cooking,  the  odors  of  bad  tobacco,  and  the 
general  sense  of  vileness  filling  and  pervading 
every  breath!  How  horrible!  Yet  hundreds 
of  people,  in  places  too  miserable  for  descrip- 
,  tion,  are  thus  ill  and  suflering  every  summer. 
Puny  infants  first  see  the  light,  and  begin  their 
wailing  struggle  for  exigence,  under  condi- 
tions like  these.  Pale  mothers  drag  out  their 


days,  and  consumptives  grow  weary  of  waiting 
for  death  in  the  crowded,  crammed  and  abom- 
inable cellars  and  garrets  into  which  the  very 
poor  huddle  like  vermin. —  Christian  at  Work. 


The  Bartram  Oak. — At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  8ci-  > 
ences  Dr.  Joseph  Leidy  exhibited  specimens  of 
Quercus  heterophylla,  or  Bartram  Oak,  from 
a  newly  discovered  tree  in  New  Jersey.  Very 
few  trees  of  this — perhaps  not  half  a  dozen 
all  told — have  been  found  in  this  country 
since  the  original  tree,  from  which  Michaux's 
plate  and  description  were  taken,  was  found 
near  the  gardens  of  the  old  botanist,  Bartram. 
That  tree  has  since  been  cut  down  ;  but  seed- 
lings from  this  tree,  now  old  trees,  are  still 
living  in  the  o'd  gardens  of  Bartram  and 
Humphrey  Marshall,  but  the  trees  are  not  like 
their  parent.  The  Bartram  Oak  differs  in  no  \ 
respect  from  the  willow  oak,  except  that  the 
leaves  are  lobed,  instead  of  being  entire,  wil- 
low  like,  as  in  that  species.  In  the  seedling 
tree  at  Bartram  there  are  occasionally  leaves 
slightly  lobed  ;  but  so  lightly  that  they  have 
to  be  diligently  hunted  for  before  they  are 
found.  This  tree  found  by  Dr.  Leidy  has 
deeply  lobed  leaves,  and  the  owner,  made 
aware  of  its  interesting  character,  will  preserve 
it  from  the  woodman's  ax.  Dr.  Chapman  re- 
marked in  regard  to  this  variety  that  many 
plants  had  different  characters  when  young 
from  that  which  they  assumed  with  age ;  but 
now  and  then  they  carried  their  juvenescent 
form  through  their  whole  existence.  It  might 
be  characteristic  of  the  willow  oak  to  have 
cut  leaves  frequently  when  young,  and  it 
would  be  in  accordance  with  these  facts  if  a  j 
tree  now  and  then  retained  the  lobed  leaves 
to  maturity. — From  the  Independent. 


Science  and  religion  are  of  their  very  na- 
ture enlarging  and  elevating  agents.  But 
we  dare  to  say  boldly,  that  if  one  excels  the 
other  in  its  liberalizing  influence,  it  is  the 
study  of  true  religion.    Not  of  doctrine  only, 
not  of  forms  and  ceremonies  ;  but  the  religion 
of  an  upright  and  holy  life,  the  religion  of 
constant  communion  with  the  unseen  buti 
known  God.    And  the  outcome  of  such  a  re- 
ligion is  what  the  Bible  so  beautifully  desig- 
nates as  "  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.".  It  is  here1, 
that  philosophy  and  the  philosophy  of  Chris- 
tianity must  part  company.    Not  that  they 
ever  become  antagonistic,  far  from  it ;  but 
that  here  Christianity  goes  a  step  beyond  her 
sister.    When  the  followers  of  science  are 
more  liberal,  and  the  followers  of  Christ  more 
Christ-like,  science  and  religion  may  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  form  common  oause  under  a 
common  and  divine  Master. — Sunday  Press.  , 
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Early  Religious  Training.  Devo- 
tional feelings  should  be  impressed  as  early 
as  possible  on  the  infant  mind.  They  cannot 
be  impressed  too  soon,  and  a  child,  to  feel  the 
full  force  of  the  idea  of  Go  l,  ought  never  to 
remember  the  time  when  he  had  no  such  idea. 
We  should  endeavor  to  impress  his  mind  by 
connecting  religion  with  a  variety  of  sensible 
objects  with  atl  he  sees,  all  he  hears,  and  all 
that  affects  his  young  mind  with  wonder  or 
delight;  thus,  by  deep,  strong  and  permanent 
associations,  we  lay  the  best  foundation  for 
practical  devotion  in  fature  life.  He  who  has 
early  been  accustomed  to  see  the  Creator  in 
the  visible  appearances  around  him,  to  feel 
His  continual  presence,  and  to  lean  upon  His 
daily  protection,  though  his  religious  ideas 
may  be  mixed  up  with  many  errors  which 
his  reason  will  ultimately  refine  away,  has 
made  large  advances  towards  that  habitual 
piety,  without  which  religion  can  rarely  reg- 
ulate the  conduct;  and  will  never  warm  the 
aeart. —  Channing. 

 — «•» — >   , 

LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held 
in  Race  street  Meeting-house  on  the  9th  inst. 
The  gathering  was  very  large,  many  having 
been  drawn  to  attend  because  of  the  expected 
presence  of  Sunderland  P.  Gardner. 

The  first  meeting  lasted  uutil  12  o'clock, 
and  the  deep  solemnity  and  earnest  attention 
with  with  the  large  assembly  listened  to  the 
clear  and  forcible  presentation  of  some  of  the 
cardinal  views  held  by  our  religious  Society 
evinced  an  awakened  interest  in  these  Gos- 
pel truths  that  cannot  fail  of  profit  to  the 
hearers. 

In  the  business  meeting,  the  appointment 
of  the  same  clerks  and  assistants  and  the  an- 
swering of  the  usual  Queries  were  about  all 
that  claimed  attention. 

In  the  women's  branch  much  exsellent 
30unsel  and  encouragement  from  the  mothers 
irew  all  together  in  close  sympathy  and  fel- 
lowship. The  absence  of  some,  whose  places 
n  our  midst  are  vacant,  was  alluded  to  ; 
iheir  faithful  lives  and  worthy  example  were 
elt  to  be  incentives  to  those  who  must  come 
forward  and  take  up  the  burthen  of  service 
hese  have  laid  down,  and  the  prayer  went 
brtb  that  a  qualification  may  be  given  to  do 
he  Father's  will  in  the  furtherance  of  every 
vork  and  service  of  (he  Church. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  meet- 
ng-house  at  Seventeenth  and  Girard  avenue 
vas  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  it  being 
he  second  of  the  Circular  evening  Meetings 
leld  this  season.  S.  P.  Gardner,  in  his  usual 
lear  and  argumentative  manner,  spoke  to 
he  confirming  and  strengthening  of  many, 
he  close  was  impressively  solema. 


On  Fourth-day  evening  the  same  Friend  held 
an  appointed  meeting  at  West  Philadelphia 
Friends'  Meeting-house.  The  meeting  was 
large  and  very  satisfactory.  R. 

^SCRAPS^ 

FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

"  Our  forefathers,  in  their  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  Truth,  emineatly  manifested  a  will- 
ingness to  be  anything  or  nothing,  that  the 
glory  of  God  might  be  promoted  through  the 
*riumph  of  righteousness,  justice,  peace  and 
good-will  among  men. 

"  When  this  condition  becomes  again  the 
animating  principle  of  our  Society,  we  shall 
have  reached  that  measure  of  Christian  fel- 
lowship and  love  so  significantly  testified  of 
by  the  name  we  bear — Friends— friends  of 
God  and  friends  of  man." 

The  foregoing  came  to  me  as  the  expression 
of  a  present  concern  for  us  as  a  people,  and 
I  offer  it  for  the  "  Scrap  Column,"  peradven- 
ture  it  may  stimulate  to  greater  faithfulness 
some  of  us  who  may  be  in  danger  of  resting 
upon  our  lee3,  willing  to  live  upon  pas  I  labor 
and  enjoy  whatever  benefits  may  accrue  from 
the  faithfulness  of  our  predecessors,  measure- 
ably  forgetful  that  yesterday's  manna  is  not 
food  fit  for  to-day.  • 

I  know  we  are  called  to  move  forward  and 
perform  the  service  of  to-day,  but  it  is  well 
for  us  occasionally  to  look  back  and  review  the 
acts  of  devotion  that  stand  out  in  full  relief 
in  the  early  history  of  our  Church,  and  for 
which  devotion  imprisonment,  and  even  death 
were  endured  with  Christian  fortitude. 

We  are  not  now  called  upon  to  give  such 
proof  of  our  fidelity  to  Truth's  convictions  ; 
but  these  evidences  of  the  sufficiency  of  Di- 
vine power  to  sustain  the  faithful  servant 
may  stimulate  us  to  give  heed  to  the  further 
unfoldings  of  duty,  so  that  we,  too,  may  be 
found  faithful  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
work  of  our  day. 

Our  work  may  differ  in  some  points  from 
that  which  was  required  of  our  forefathers, 
but  there  is  one  work  common  to  all  bearing 
the  name  of  Christians,  and  that  is  such  a 
submission  to  the  guidance  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  as  will  enable  us  "  to  do  justly,  love 
mercy,  and  walk  humbly." 


Other  Friends  will,  no  doubt,  have  in- 
formed thee  ere  this  reaches  Philadelphia,  of 
all  that  was  important  at  our  late  Yearly 
Meeting  (Baltimore).  It  was  a  very  favored, 
harmonious  season  from  the  beginning  to  its 
close.  Love  and  Truth  reigned  throughout 
with  a  power  that  could  be  felt.  I  never  was 
present  at  a  Yearly  Meeting  of  greater  favor. 
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Not  a  siDgle  incident  occurred  from  the  be- 
ginning to  its  close  that  did  not  prove  (ulti- 
mately) instructive,  and  tend  to  bind  us  more 
closely  together  in  the  bonds  of  religious  fel- 
lowship. It  was  a  season  to  be  remembered. 
The  Divine  Presence  reigned  over  all,  and 
Truth  sensibly  had  the  dominion. 

The  close  of  the  men's  meeting  before  the 
partitions  were  opened  was  very  solemn  and 
impressive,  and  feeling  the  probability  of  its 
being  the  last  time  1  should  enjoy  such  a 
privilege,  I  desired  to  say,  but  felt  physically 
too  weak,  "  Now,  dearest  Father,  let  Thou 
thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes 
have  seen  Thy  salvation  and  the  elevated  and 
bright  position  Thou  hast  given  this  people 
the  privilege  to  occupy,  beyond  anything  it 
has  yet  known,  on  the  simple  terms  of  obe- 
dience to  the  manifestations  of  Thy  Spirit, 
which  are  wisdom  and  power,  light  and 
strength." 

As  we  are  individually  drawn  nearer  to 
the  Great  Center  by  the  tender  cords  of  the 
Good  Father's  love,  we  must  be  brought 
nearer  to  each  other,  however  widely  separ- 
ated personally. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  20, 1875. 


Book  Notices. — We  find  on  our  table  a 
book  entitled  "  Ritualism  Dethroned,"  by 
William  B.  Orvis,  published  by  Henry  Long- 
streth,  No.  738  Sansom  street,  Philadelphia. 

From  the  attention  we  have  been  able  to 
give  the  volume  we  think  it  clear  and  forcible, 
and  calculated  to  awaken  thought  and  lead  to 
an  investigation  into  the  authority  upon  which 
all  the  rituals  of  the  Church  are  claimed  to 
stand. 

We  have  also  been  in  the  receipt  of  the 
semi-monthly  issues  of  "A  Century  After," 
Picturesque  Glimpses  of  Philadelphia  and 
Pennsylvania,  published  by  Allen,  Lane  & 
Scott  and  J.  W.  Lauderbach,  No.  233  S. 
Fifth  street,  Philadelphia.  The  type  is  large 
and  elf  ar,  and  the  paper  fine.  The  views  are 
selected  with  good  taste,  and  are  well  executed 
specimens  of  pictorial  art. 

Glad  Tidings.— All  the  Yearly  Meetings 
of  our  religious  Society  for  1875  have  now 
been  held,  and  we  have  given  our  readers 
carefully  prepared  summaries  of  each  in 
regular  order. 


These  meetings  have  been  occasions  of 
marked  favor,  more  so,  probably,  than  we 
have  known  for  many  years,  and  we  feel  truly 
that  our  paper  may  have  been  the  messenger 
of  "  glad  tidings  "  to  our  brethren  and  sisters 
wherever  situated. 

The  evidences  we  have  had  of  Divine  favor 
impress  us  with  the  importance  of  the  position 
we  hold  as  a  denomination,  a  branch  of  the 
great  family  of  Christ,  and  we  wish  to 
found  doing  our  whole  duty.    This,  we  be 
lieve,  we  should  fail  to  perform  did  we 
the  present  opportunity  pass  without  pressi 
home  to  the  conscience  of  each  the  oblig 
tions  of  the  hour. 

The  acknowledgement  comes  from  various 
quarters  that  "  the  shout  of  a  King  has  been 
heard  within  our  borders."    It  is  while  this 
Life-giving  preset  ce  is  with  us,  while  we  still 
hear  the  rolling  of  the  chariot-wheels,  that 
our  petitions  may  be  offered  and  find  accept 
ance.    When  we  draw  near  to  Him,  bringing 
all  that  we  have  and  all  that  we  are,  craving 
know  more  fully  His  will  concerning  us,  an 
reaching  after  His  helping  hand  to  direct  our 
ways,  He  will  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  our  sup 
plications. 

We  appeal  to  you,  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  heirs  together  of  the  inheritance 
of  the  Father,  upon  whom  rests  "  the 
burthen  of  the  word  of  the  Lord,"  eac 
in  your  several  allotments,  that  you  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  ready  to  take  up  the! 
portion  assigned,  and,  going  forth,  carry  wit 
you  glad  tidings  for  the  family  of  man. 

The  simple  faith  we  preach  is  just  as 
powerful  now  to  awaken  the  consciences  o 
men,  if  presented  with  the  living  force  of 
Divine  commission,  as  it  was  when  it  clothed 
the  Apostles  in  the  panoply  of  the  Gospel 
and  inspired  our  forefathers  to  proclaim  i 
saving  truths.  There  are  still  "  glad  tidings 
for  all  the  weary  ones  and  for  the  oppressed 
"  Glad  tidings  "  to  the  heavy-laden,  for  w 
know  that  the  anointing  which  enabled  th 
Holy  Jesus  to  say  to  His  brethren  in  the 
synagogue  of  Nazareth,  "This  day  is  this 
Scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears,"  is  now  ful 
filling  amongst  us  the  same  prophecy,  and  we 
want  all  to  be  of  good  courage 

The  fetters  that  have  so  long  bound  the 
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consciences  of  mankind  are  melting  before  the 
effulgence  of  that  Light  whose  brightness 
radiates  from  the  Source  and  Center  of  all 
light,  all  warmth  ! 

In  this  work  of  emancipating  the  mind  we 
stand  professedly  in  the  forefront.  Let  us 
do  our  part  faithfully  and  without  compro- 
mise. The  tendency  of  religious  thought  is 
toward  a  liberation  from  the  shackles  of 
ceremonial  observances  and  sacraments,  so 
called.  The  old  grounds  upon  which  these 
have  stood  are  being  re  examined  and  their 
foundations  questioned.  We  must  come  up 
to  the  help  of  these  inquirers  ;  now  is  our  op- 
portunity. The  awakening  which  we,  as  a 
people,  are  experiencing  is  not  without  its 
purpose.  We  must  not  fold  away  our  gift 
and  settle  down  at  our  ease,  when  so  much 
is  called  for  at  our  hands . 

Again  we  urge  upon  each  to  take  up  the 
j,  portion  of  this  great  work  that  lies  at  his  or 
!g  her  door,  and  go  forth  as  the  husbandman, 
tj  lt  bearing  precious  seed  ;"  for  as  certainly  as 
a|  that  the  promises  of  God  remain  sure,  shall 
these  return  with  joy,  bearing  the  sheaves  of 
increase. 


MARRIED. 

:  MOORE — WILY. — On  the  21st  of  Tenth  month, 
it  Maple  Grove  Meeting,  by  friends'  ceremony, 
tfichael  W.,  son  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Moore, 
,o  Louise  T.,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Jemima  E. 
wily,  all  of  Silverton,  Huntington  county,  Ind. 


»  DIED. 

ill  i  BARD  WELL. — On  Seventh-day,  Tenth  month 
6th,  1875,  Mary  E.  Bardwell,  of  Brant,  N.  Y.,  daugh- 
er  of  Susan  D.  Akeley,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  sister 

HI  >f  Phebe  A.  Valentine,  of  the  former  place,  aged 
[  2  years, 

8  

s  OBITUARY. 

<    ASS  ANT.— On  Tenth  month   31st,  1875,  after 

I  bree  days'  illness,  Joseph  Assant,  aged  29  years. 

ifl  Tbis  young  man  was  the  only  son  of  Catholic 
■j  arents,  in  good  circumstances,  in  France,  by  whom 

II  e  had  been  well  educated;  but,  marrying  a  poor 
i  lough  worthy  young  woman,  his  family  were  alien- 
^  ted  from  bim.    He  bad,  moreover,  become  diesat- 

ified  with  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  edu- 
f  ited,  and,  to  use  his  own  language,  tfid  not  wish 
ijl  ny  priest  or  images  to  come  between  him  and 

od. 

ifo  Whilst  thus  feeling,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
|i  ;  Professor  in  one  of  the  French  colleges,  who  had 

isided  in  Philadelphia,  and  while  here  had  at- 
w  snded  Friends'  meetings,  and  was  imbued  with 

ieir  principles,  meeting  with  a  few  others  much 

?ter  our  manner  of  worship. 

Beeon  ing  in  this  way  informed  as  to  Friends  and 
ieir  principles,  J.  A.  and  his  wife  resolved  to  emi- 


grate to  America,  in  order  to  get  away  from  Cath- 
olic influence  and  be  more  amongst  Friends. 

They  arrived  in  Philadelphia  a  few  months  since, 
bringing  a  letter  of  introduction  to  one  of  our  mem- 
bers, in  which  they  are  endorsed  as  conscientious, 
reliable,  worthy  persons.  Here  they  attended  Race 
Street  Meeting,  and  he,  having  learned  sufficient  to 
read  English,  wa3  interested  in  perusing  Friends' 
writings. 

Having  but  little  means,  they  lived  in  a  very  mod- 
erate way,  in  a  distant  part  of  Ihe  city,  hoping,  by 
their  industry  (he  as  a  cooper  and  she  as  a  dress- 
maker and  seamstress),  to  have  more  comfortable 
accommodations  in  the  future.  But  this  was  not  to 
be  realized. 

The  widow  desired  that  the  funeral  should  be 
conducted  according  to  Friends'  manner,  ''what- 
ever that  might  be,"  and  he  was  buried  in  a  simple 
manner,  in  Friends'  Fair  Hill  Ground. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
PROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
No.  74. 
(Continued  from  page  605.) 

AMONG  THE  MISTY  MOUNTAIN  TOPS. 

How  we  voyaged  up  lake  Magcriore  in  a 
pouring  rain,  which  made  it  a  sad  necessity 
for  us  to  stay  down  in  the  little  cabin,  and 
how  we  landed  at  Locarno  also  in  a  rain,  and 
took  the  train  which  bore  us  up  the  valley  of 
the  Ticino  to  Biasca,  is  rather  a  dreary  story. 
Let  it  be  briefly  told.  We  are  in  Canton  Tes- 
sin,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Swiss 
cantons,  Italian  in  its  flora  and  in  its  people, 
boasting  among  its  productions  wine  and  silk 
as  well  as  cattle.  There  are  evidences  of  recent 
floods  in  the  luxuriant  valley,  and  the  river 
rushes  along  swollen  and  turbid  to-day,  its 
waters  being  powerfully  reinforced  by  the 
torrents  which  come  roaring  down  from  the 
heights,  forming  numberless  cascades.  We 
are  yet  in  the  region  of  the  olive,  the  mul- 
berry and  the  vine,  but  must  soon  leave  them 
behind  now,  for  the  road  rises  and  we  are 
passing  into  the  colder  Alpine  land.  We 
soon  come  in  sight  of  Bellinzona,  a  town  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ticino,  containing  2,361 
inhabitants,  and  the  seat  of  government  for 
the  canton  alternately  with  Lugano  and 
Locarno.  Here  is  the  concentrating  point  of 
four  roads — the  St.  Gothard,  the  Bernardino, 
and  those  reaching  the  Jakes  Lugano  and 
Maggiore;  and  it  is  of  military  importance  as 
the  key  of  the  passage  from  Lombardy  into 
Germany.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  many  a 
s^fish  conflict  between  the  Italians  and  the 
Swiss,  both  parties  claiming  the  fair  valley, 
and  both  ruling  with  arbitrary  sway,  as  they 
obtained  supremacy  over  the  debatable  laod. 
Three  picturesque  castles  overlook  the  town, 
and  bear  silent  witness  to  the  days  when  the 
Canton  Tessin  was  ruled  by  force  and  held 
subject  by  the  sword. 

And  now  we  have  reached  Biasca,  the 
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present  end  of  the  railway,  and  as  it  is  raining 
heavily,  we  do  not  take  seats  in  the  diligence 
which  is  about  to  start  northward,  but  retire 
to  the  hotel  to  await  the  afternoon  coach. 
The  weather  does  not  much  improve,  but  we 
obtain  coupe  seats  in  the  evening  diligence 
and  away  we  go  toward  the  upper  world. 
Not  many  more  years  will  travelers  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  crossing  the  St.  Gothard  moun- 
tains in  the  stage  coach  or  post  diligence,  as 
it  is  called  ;  for  behold  the  engineers  are  hard 
at  work,  boring,  tunnelling  and  bridging ; 
and  the  Great  Central  Alpine  Railway  will 
make  this  enchanted  land  a  highway  for  the 
nations  ;  and  the  old  Alpine  post  route  over  the 
St.  Gothard  ridge  will  become  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Our  coupe  places  are  as  favorable  for 
rainy  day  travel  as  anything  we  could  have. 
There  are  windows  in  front  and  at  the  side, 
which  we  may  open  or  close  at  pleasure,  and 
the  driver's  seat  is  sufficiently  elevated  not  to 
interfere  materially  with  the  view.  But 
traveling  in  the  rain  amounts  to  very  little  in 
the  way  of  enlightenment,  and  I  shall  say 
correspondingly  little  of  historic  towers,  of 
antique  churches,  of  rude  villages,  of  deep 
defiles,  of  roaring  torrents,  of  cataracts,  or  of 
blinding  rain.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  we 
reached  Airolo  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
and  at  the  south  opening  of  the  St.  Gothard 
tunnel  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  Here  we 
stop,  and  though  the  diligence  is  nearly  two 
hours  behind  time,  here  are  women  hostesses 
who  receive  us  with  cheerful  cordiality  and 
make  us  as  comfortable  as  could  be  desired. 

The  next  morning  the  storm  still  continues 
and  the  comfort  and  cleanliness  of  the  inn, 
not  to  spsak  of  the  charm  of  a  crackling  wood 
fire,  induce  us  to  remain  here  till  clear  skies 
smile  upon  St.  Gothard. 

The  river  Ticino  is  now  only  a  noisy,  rush- 
ing brook,  and  on  either  side  of  the  narrow 
vale  rise  lofty  mountains,  green  and  flower- 
decked  at  the  base,  fir-clad  midway,  but 
wearing  on  their  jagged  and  serrated  heights 
a  pure  coronal  of  snows.  We  seem  to  have 
moved  backward  from  the  time  of  the  sum- 
mer solstice  to  the  early  spring.  But  a  dis- 
pensation of  rain  and  mist  follows  day  afcer 
day,  till  six  days  of  ignoble  but  delightful 
rest  have  passed.  We  take  opportunity  in 
lucid  intervals  of  the  weather  to  make  a  little 
visit  to  the  work-shops  where  the  various 
operations  supplementary  to  the  work  of 
piercing  the  mountain  are  being  carried  on. 
Here  is  one  of  the  machines  which  has  for  its 
work  the  boring  of  the  firm  rock  preliminary 
to  blasting.  The  power  employed,  if  I  under- 
stood aright,  is  air  compressed  by  the  water 
power  which  nature  furnishes  so  abundantly 
in  this  vicinity,  and  the  work  is  done  by  the 
blows  of  a  double  chisel  which  turns  slightly 


on  its  axis  between  each  blow.    The  same 
compressed  air  which  works  the  machines 
effectually  ventilates  the  tunnel  and  cools  it 
by  its  sudden  expansion  when  released  from 
pressure.  The  saw-mill  was  preparing  timbers 
for  the  great  work  from  the  firs  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  the  forges  were  moulding  the  needful 
irons  ;  and  in  a  large  and  busy  machine  shop 
work  of  a  more  elaborate  character  was  going 
on.    In  order  to  leave  nothing  undone  which 
concientious  tourists  in  g  iod  health  ought  to 
do,  we  make  inquiry  of  the  superintendent  il 
we  can,  with  propriety,  enter  ihe  tunnel  and 
see  the  marvellous  operation  actually  in  pro- 
gress. He  courteously  replies  that  the  tunnel 
is  a  fearfully  wet  place  and  that  a  thorough 
water-proof  dress  is  needed  for  the  attempt 
so  we  abandon  all  idea  of  giving  a  personal 
survey  to  the  mighty  works  which  are  going 
on  in  the  heart  of  the  ancient  mountain.  The 
tunnelling  has  progressed  2  kilometers,  h< 
told  us,  and  will  be  completed  according  ti 
contract  in  the  year  1880.    It  is  a  mos 
wonderful  demonstration  of  the  skill  of  tht 
modern  engineer,  that  two  parties  should  be 
gin  operations  on  opposite  sides  of  the  snow 
clad  mountain  ridge,  and  make  their  excava 
tions  meet  somewhere  in  the  mysterious  cente: 
of  the  rocky  mass.    The  slightest  error  in  thj 
calculation  and  the  titanic  work  is  baffled 
Much  of  the  debris  which  comes  out  of  th 
mouth  of  the  tunnel  seems  to   be  finel; 
pulverized  soil,  and  is  not  left  to  cumber  th 
earth  in  an  unsightly  fashion,  but  is  distribute* 
in  ornamental  and  useful  banks  and  terraces 
which  are  being  neatly  sodded.    So  all  th 
old  fairy  love  of  spiritual  beings  dwelling  o: 
the  misty  heights  which  seem  to  cleave  th 
skies,  and  of  grim  creatures  of  darknes 
hidious,  misshapen  gnomes,  whose  home  wa 
in  the  heart  of  the  hills,  are  vanishing  c 
have  vanished  away  from  earth.  The  drewr 
of  the  poet  must  take  a  new  direction  and  b 
must  find  solace  "  in  the  fairy  tales  of  scienc 
and  the  long  result  of  time."  We  shall  surel 
have  no  cause  to  lament  that 

u  Earth  outgrows  the  mythic  fancies, 
Sung  beside  her  in  her  youth, 
For  these  debonnair  romances 
Sound  but  dull  beside  the  truth." 

Sixth  month  24th,  witnessed  a  change  fc 
the  better  in  the  weather,  the  sun  shining  oi 
brightly  about  noon.    Hastily  we  order  1 
carriage;  though  the  mists  yet  lie  heav 
about  the  mountain  tops,  and  up  we' go  by 
wonderful  tortuous  road  of  twenty-eight  zij1 
zag  terraces.  The  ease  with  which  our  horse, 
mount  the  precipitous  slope  is  accounted  ft 
by  the  very  gradual  rise  of  the  road,  whici 
like  a  great  ribbon,  we  can  see  unrolled  belo! 
us  as  we  rise  from  terrace  to  terrace.  Radial 
flowers  deck  this  upper  world  long  after  tfc* 
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rees  disappear.    Among  these  are  wild  roses 
n  full  bloom :  Campanulas,  in  great  pro- 
usion ;    Ornithogalums,   larger   and  more 
ibundant  in  bloom  than  is  their  wont ;  Pinks, 
irimson  and  of  paler  hues ;  a  lovely  violet 
)xales,  which  hung  its  tender  blooms  in 
heltered  places  under  protecting  rocks  ;  Tri- 
oliums,  of  the  alpine  sorts  ;  great  wooly  heads 
f  yellow,  and  the  tender,  delicate  looking 
ink  variety  with  large  flowers,  with  our 
amiliar  white  clover ;  delicate  Leguminous 
if  lants  of  every  hue ;  the  large  flowered  stem- 
!3ss  Gentian,  which  nestles  down  among  the 
rass ;  Sedums  in  infinite  abundance,  doing 
fieir  very  best  to  gild  the  desolation ;  a 
lighty  army  of  delicate,  white-flowered  little 
pt,reatures  of  the  mist  too  numerous  to  men- 
ial Ion  ;  the  inevitable  Yarrow, pink  and  white; 
Qgelicate  Umbellifers,  blushing  at  their  un- 
wonted elevation;   the  hardy   Erica,  just 
Conning  its  perfect  bells;  now  and  then  a 
torimson  Lily,  lifting  its   splendid  chalice 
osl  eavenward ;  ferns  and  mosses  filling  out 
tk  srery  moist  and  shadowy  nook;  and  most  strik- 
tie  ig  and  characteristic  of  all,  here  are  whole 
oi  ill-sides  decked  with  the  bright  Rhododen- 
va  ron  of  the  mountain  tops  ;  the  Alpen  Rose, 
itt  ihich  is  just  coming  into  richest  bloom  ;  very 
th  Dundant,  too,  is  the  Equisetum,  that  most 
U  icient  of  the  children  of  the  hills,  tracing 
tli  3  ancestry  far  back  into  the  mysterious 
elites  of  which  the  rocks  bear  everlasting 
tb  itness. 

iteil  At  length  our  driver  points  ahead  and 
ills  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
tt  |)out  entering  the  Val  Tremola  (Trembling 
oi  alley),  a  gorge  which  formerly  struck  terror 
tt  sto  h'earts  of  travelers,  from  the  frequency  of 
itt  fe  avalanches  which  were  precipitated  from 
ro|e  heights.    We  take  a  long  look  backward 
to  the  fair  valley  of  the  Ticino  which  lies 
jlow,  and  vanish  away  into  the  thick  cloud 
d Ihich  fills  the  Vale  of  Terrors     But  the 
eil(  md  soon  becomes  the  drenching  rain  storm  ; 
[re]  ie  torrents  roar  down  the  worn  channels  of 
e  hills,  and  every  window  of  the  carriage 
ust  be  tightly  closed  as  the  patient  horses 
bor  onward  towards  the  summit. 
It  was  this  part  of  the  ascent  of  St.  Gothard 
at  witnessed  a  desperate  struggle  between 
f  e  French  and  Russian  forces  for  the  posses- 
cl  m  of  the  pass,  and  it  was  here  that  the  aged 
f  twarrow,  seeing  ';  his  children  "  falter  belore 
jt  e  fire  of  the  French,  ordered  a  grave  to  be 
ig,  and  lying  down  in  it,  declared  he  would 
J  I  buried  on  the  spot  of  his  first  retreat.  It 
;  recorded  that  this  tragic  proceeding  turned 
l|  e  fortune  of  the  day,  and  the  French  were 
,o  iven  back  for  a  time,  leaving  the  Russians 
l'J  isters  of  the  pass  to  Italy.    A  little  further 
j.     we  cross  the  Ticino,  now  very  near  its 
rsing  lake,  and  take  a  final  leave  of  that 


river  which  we  have  traced  almost  to  its  home 
on  the  snowy  mountain  top.  Onward  we  go 
another  half  mile,  and  we  have  reached  the 
bleak  lofty  spot  where  is  the  Hospice  and  the 
St.  Gothard  Inn.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  further 
and  the  summit  of  the  pass  is  reached  and  we 
have  obtained  the  elevation  of  6,507  feet. 
Here  are  several  small  lakes  fed  by  the 
abundant  snows  which  yet  are  piled  many 
feet  deep  in  the  gorges.  From  these  reser- 
voirs or  from  others  near  at  hand  flow  the 
Rhine,  the  Rhone,  the  Reuss  and  the  Ticino. 
Soon  the  rain  abates,  then  ceases ;  and  the 
sunbeams  come  struggling  down  among  the 
mists,  as  we  dash  rapidly  down  the  mountain 
side  with  the  impetuous  leaping  Reuss.  We 
share  the  triumphant  joy  of  the  young  river, 
just  liberated  from  the  fetters  of  the  frost 
king,  as  we  leave  behind  the  desolate  heights 
for  the  flowery  vale  once  more.  Very  soon 
the  town  of  Hospenthal  is  seen  sitting  at  the 
entrance  of  a  broad  open  plain,  evidently  once 
a  mountain  lake.  An  old  tower  on  the  grassy 
hill  is  attributed  to  the  Lombards ;  and  the 
large  hotel  (the  Meyerhof )  seems  to  invite  us 
to  pause  for  the  night  and  examine  at  leisure 
the  relics  of  past  generations. 

But  our  destination  is  Andermatt,  which  is 
now  in  sight,  sitting  in  its  flowery  meadow 
through  which  the  rapid  Reuss  is  hastening 
with  an  unwonted  wealth  of  waters.  We  are 
yet  4,730  feet  above  the  sea,  but  have  passed 
the  bleak  and  rugged  summit  of  St.  Gothard, 
and  now  may  rest  in  a  soft  pastoral  meadow 
of  the  upper  world.  The  hotel  Bellevue, 
which  receives  us  is  a  large,  handsome,  new 
building,  and  is  furnished  with  every  device 
to  comfort  and  detain  the  wanderer.  There 
are  great  white  porcelain  stoves  of  the  Ger- 
man style,  there  are  newspapers  in  several 
languages,  there  are  books  of  entertainment 
and  of  instruction  at  our  service,  there  is 
abundance  of  pleasant  company,  there  is  good 
cheer,  neatness,  order  and  even  elegance,  ac- 
cordingly. Here  we  decide  to  remain  till 
better  days  of  bright  skies  and  balmy  airs 
dawn  again  on  the  stern  Alpine  lands. 

The  next  two  days  are  misty  and  rainy, 
admitting  only  of  very  short  walks,  and 
scarcely  revealing  the  confirmation  of  the 
amphitheater-like  valley  of  the  hills  in  which 
the  humble  little  town  of  Andermatt  nestles. 
It  is  about  nine  miles  long  and  one  broad, 
and  contains  1,360  inhabitants,  whose  only 
means  of  subsistence  are  ihe  flocks  and  herds 
which  find  pasturage  here.  Wonderingly  the 
traveler  asks  where  the  people  of  this  lofty 
plain  obtain  fuel  to  enable  them  to  brave  the 
terrors  of  winter,  that  often  fills  their  valley 
with  snow  to  the  depth  o:'  twenty  or  thirty 
feet.  There  is  only  one  little  triangle  of  firs 
which  seems  to  have  been  preserved  on  the 
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mountain  side  nearest  the  village  as  a  protec- 
tion from  avalanches,  and  if  it  were  drawn 
upon  for  fuel  it  must  speedily  disappear.  We 
are  told  that  all  the  wood  used  in  the  valley- 
must  be  hauled  up  from  the  more  favored 
lands  below,  and  that  it  is  very  dear  and  is 
used  with  the  greatest  frugality.  A  dismal 
necessity  in  this  chill  place  ! 

The  long  decay  of  the  ages  has  clad  the 
steep,  rocky  hillsides  with  a  layer  of  soil,  and 
the  watchful  beneficence  of  Nature  has  thrown 
over  this  a  mantle  of  flowery  verdure,  most 
pleasant  to  eyes  which  ache  with  the  contem- 
plation of  the  splendors  of  Italy.  The  Reuss, 
which  has  already  fallen  2,000  feet  from  its 
sources,  on  the  neighboring  summit,  comes 
rushing  along  between  its  raised  and  walled 
banks,  wild  with  the  acquired  momentum  of 
its  mad  leaps,  and  eager  for  the  new  fury  and 
plunge  at  the  lower  end  of  the  valley,  where 
the  granite  mountain  walls  give  it  grudging 
passage  toward  the  beautiful  lake  of  its  de- 
sire. Here  is  the  gorge  which  is  spanned  by 
the  slender  arch  of  masonry,  750  years  old, 
which  has  been  named  the  Devil's  Bridge. 
One  questions  the  propriety  of  naming  the 
useful  and  needful  work  of  the  good  Abbot 
Gerald,  of  Einsiedeln,  in  honor  of  the  tra- 
ditional father  of  lies,  who  is  believed  to  an- 
tagonize all  efforts  for  the  relief  of  man's  es- 
tate. The  approach  to  the  defile  from  the 
valley  would  be  effectually  barred  by  the 
projecting  rocky  shoulder  of  the  mountain, 
which  here  leaves  not  the  slightest  footway 
even  for  the  bold  climber.  Until  the  year 
1707,  the  only  way  of  passing  this  buttress  of 
rock  was  by  a  shelf  of  boards,  suspended  on 
the  outside  by  chains  just  above  the  dashing, 
foaming  torrent.  To  obviate  this  terrific  ne- 
cessity, was  constructed  the  tunnel  in  the 
reck,  180  feet  long,  which  is  called  the  Hole 
ot  Uri.  It  was  at  first  only  passable  for  pe- 
destrians and  for  mules ;  but  on  the  recon 
struction  of  the  St.  Gothard  road,  it  was  en- 
larged so  as  to  admit  the  lumbering  diligence. 
The  waters  drip  evermore  in  this  gloomy  pas- 
sage, and  now,  after  the  profuse  rains  of  many 
days,  it  is  needful  to  traverse  it  with  umbrella 
spread  and  with  a  protecting  cloak  to  guard 
against  the  icy  waters  which  come  down  like 
a  shower. 

The  transition  from  the  flowery  pastoral 
valley  to  the  savage  gorge  beyond  is  striking 
enough.  The  old  bridge  is  a  thin  segment  of 
a  circle,  and  looks  amazingly  frail  to  have 
endured  for  long  centuries.  It  is  suspended 
without  any  parapet,  seventy  feet  above  the 
river,  and,  as  it  has  been  superseded  by  a 
solid  modern  structure  of  granite,  armed  with 
high  parapets,  which  now  towers  above  it,  the 
old  bridge  is  not  used,  and  is  covered  with  a 
soft  layer  of  turf,  which  gives  a  footing  for 


delicate,  fragrant  flowers  and  for  the  wavi 

grasses. 

The  French  and  Russians  contended  fierce 
for  the  mastery  in  this  solemn,  roaring  gorj 
during  the  campaign  of  1799  ;  but,  to  for 
the  passage  in  the  presence  of  a  skiKul  ar 
vigilant  army,  determined  to  defend  the  pa 
would  seem  a  feat  impossible. 

Our  host  informs  us  that  the  valley  of  U 
seren  was  originally  clad  with  forests,  whi( 
were  its  best  defence  against  the  avalanch 
and  that  the  people  who  dwelt  in  this  litt 
mountain  vale  valued  and  preserved  the  m 
murous  fir  trees  which  kept  watch  and  wa 
over  their  sanctuary  and  their  firesides.  B 
fierce  contending  armies,  selfishly  regardh 
of  the  needs  of  the  peaceful  herdsmen  of  "C 
seren,  felled  the  trees,  and  thus  left  the  d 
fenceless  meadow  land  without  the  barrie 
which  nature  had  provided.  I  believe  tl 
steps  are  now  being  taken  to  plant  again  t 
timber  among  the  hills ;  but  how  much  eas 
do  men  find  it  to  ravage  and  to  destroy  th 
to  clothe  again  the  waste  places. 

The  28th  of  Sixth  month  rose  with  all  cc 
ceivable  beauty  and  brightness  on  the  ra 
swept  valley.  The  rosy  tints  peculiar  to  t 
snow-capped  summits  were  beautiful  upon  1 
mountains,  and  hailing  the  glad  promise1 
better  days,  we  accept  vacant  seats  in  the  c 
riage  of  a  friendly  family  of  English  trav 
ers,  for  a  day's  ride  over  the  Furca  pass,  a 
for  a  visit  to  the  Rhone  Glacier.  It  wai 
delightful  experience  to  drive  up  the  fine,  t 
tuous  roadway,  mounting  from  terrace  to  t 
race  till  we  reached  the  region  of  perenn 
snows,  and  were  7,992  feet  above  the  s 
But  even  here  is  flowery  greenness,  and  he 
too,  is  a  comfortable  inn,  which  boasts  of  hj 
ing  entertained  Queen  Victoria  and  her  suj 
for  three  days  in  1868.  A  portrait  of  j 
kindly  mother  of  princes  hangs  in  the  dinii 
hall,  and  the  autographs  of  many,  if  not: 
of  her  suite,  bear  testimony  to  the  amaz 
fact  that  we  are  in  the  very  footprints  of  r< 
alty.  Ordering  a  dinner  on  our  return, 
press  on  a  mile  or  two  down  the  slope  on 
other  side,  till  we  come  in  sight  of  the  gr1 
glacier  which  feeds  the  Rhone,  and  holds 
its  firm  grasp  the  icy  tribute  of  uncount 
ages.  With  the  help  of  a  guide,  we  eland 
over  intervening  snow-fiel  's,  and  over 
rugged  morraine,  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
torrent,  and  look  down  on  the  amazing  sr. 
tat  le  as  it  glitters  and  sparkles  in  pure,  cl 
sunshine.  It  is,  indeed,  a  fit  cradle  fo 
mighty  river,  filling  the  valley  from  side 
side,  and  piling  itself  against  the  rocky  sht 
der  of  the  overhanging  mountain.  As 
mighty  mass  of  the  ice-torrent  has  gravita 
towards  the  seas,  it  has  found  an  impassa 
barrier  in  its  own  ponderous  weight,  and 
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roken  itself  into  myriad  gigantic  fragments, 
hich  are  wildly  tossed  in  prismatic  masses, 
reaking  the  sunbeam  into  rainbow  tints,  and 
efying  the  most  skilful  mountaineer  to  pass 
le  frosty  barrier.  The  torrents  born  of  the 
lacier  are  roaring  underneath,  and  evermore 
threatening  crackliDg  attests  the  persistent 
lergy  of  the  earth's  attraction.  We  linger 
a  the  lofty  brink,  midway  of  the  ice-valley, 
ad  watch  the  varying  effect  of  light  and 
^adow  on  the  vast  medley  of  water  crjstals, 
hich  speak  eloquently  of  the  far  gone  time 
hen  the  Ice  King  reigned  triumphant  over 
1  these  lands.  According  to  Longfellow, 
ho,  perhaps,  once  stood  meditative  where  we 

jl>w  stand :  "  It  is  a  gauntlet  of  ice,  which 
saituries  ago  Winter,  the  king  of  these  moun- 
ins,  threw  down  in  defiance  to  the  Sun,  and 
jar  by  year  the  Sun  strives  in  vain  to  lift  it 

ilpm  the  ground  on  the  point  of  his  glittering 

Tear." 

We  can  see  the  whole  extent  of  the  glacier 
jjLm  this  point.  The  towering  height  at  the 
ad  is  Galenstock,  over  11,000  feet  high,  and 
descends,  in  gradually  widening  terraces,  a 
istance  of  eighteen  miles ;  and  irom  its  ter- 
iinus,  which  we  can  see  far  below  us,  gushes 
j|  e  high-born  stream  which  was  said  by  the 
cients  to  issue  "  from  the  gates  of  eternal 
ajht,  at  the  foot  of  the  pillar  of  the  sun  " — 
3  hoary  Galenstock.  S.  R. 

Sixth  month  30th,  1875. 


From  the  Boston  Transcript. 
LOUIS  AGASSIZ. 

The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  has  lately 
voted  two  long  articles  to  Louis  Agassiz, 
which  the  life  and  labors  of  the  great  nat- 
ilist  are  presented  in  a  very  interesting 
ht.    These  articles  translated  would  form 
amall  book  that  could  not  help  having  a 
ie  circulation,  popularizing   among  all 
sses  the  achievements  of  a  man  about  whom 
public,  although  full  of  respect  for  his 
mory,  know  comparatively  but  little.  Until 
omplete  biography  is  published,  the  read- 
of  The  Transcript  will  doubtless  be  glad 
peruse  the  present  notice,  which  has  been 
nslated  for  its  columns  by  M.  Narcisse  Cyr. 
Upon  the  northwest  bank  of  the  lake  of 
rat,  not  far  from  the  famous  battle  field 
ere  Charlesle-Temeraire  lost  his  glory, 
ids  the  little  village  of  Motier.  Neither 
uty  of  scenery  nor  historical  memory 
attracted    the    traveler  to  this  spot. 
D  hereafter  the  votaries  of  science,  passing 
)ugh  the  canton  of  Fribourg,  will  rarely 
to  visit  this  humble  hamlet,  for  it  was  at 
tier,  the  28th  of  May,  1807,  that  Louis 
issiz  was  born.  This  poor  locality  now  calls 
the  memory  of  a  great  name ;  for  he  who 
celebrated  from  his  youth  in  Europe  be- 


came in  America  at  once  illustrious  and  pop- 
ular. A  thorough  knowledge  of  numerous 
discoveries,  with  bold  and  original  views  con- 
cerning them,  strengthened  by  penetration 
and  ripened  by  reason,  a  persuasive  eloquence 
which  charmed — all  these  have  procured  for 
Louis  Agassiz  esteem  and  reputation  among 
his  contemporaries,  and  great  influence  in 
all  modern  scientific  movements.  With  him 
the  passion  for  study  was  as  ardent  in  the 
years  of  advanced  life  as  in  youth;  \sith  an 
earnest  desire  to  penetrate  into  the  marvelous 
wonders  of  nature,  and  the  desire  of  wealth 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  it  subservient 
to  science.  His  father,  pastor  of  the  village 
of  Motier,  lived  with  an  eye  single  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  office,  little  thinking  of  a  high 
destiny  for  his  son. 

In  the  course  of  his  walks  to  and  from 
school,  young  Agassiz  made  collections  of 
such  insects  as  came  in  his  way,  and  mani- 
fested great  love  for  nature.  To  pursue  his 
classical  studies,  he  entered  the  academy  of 
Lausanne.  On  completing  his  course  there, 
the  spirit  of  scientific  investigation  seemed  to 
take  entire  possession  of  his  mind.  Obliged 
to  engage  in  some  profession,  he  entered  upon 
a  course  of  medicine.  The  first  two  years 
were  passed  at  Zurich,  the  following  ones  in 
Germany,  during  which  he  familiarized  him- 
self with  the  principal  languages  of  Europe. 
In  1826,  we  find  him  at  Heidleberg,  where 
Tredemann,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
Germany's  literary  men,  taught  comparative 
anatomy.  Bischoff  was  professor  of  botany, 
Leu3kart  of  zoology.  A  year  later,  Agassiz 
entered  the  university  of  Munich,  where  were 
the  eminent  naturalists,  Dollinger  and  Oken, 
the  latter  of  whom  was  creating  a  great  sen- 
sation in  Germany.  The  study  of  medicine 
and  natural  history  were  not  enough  for 
Agassiz.  Philosophical  ideas  attracted  him, 
and  he  was  for  several  years  an  attentive 
listener  at  Schelling's  course  of  lectures,  which 
led  to  deep  meditation  upon  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  with  the  desire  to  search  into  the 
origin  of  life. 

Two  learned  men,  J.  B.  de  Spix,  noted  for 
his  estimable  work  on  zoology,  Ph.  de  Mar- 
tins, also  a  celebrated  author,  made  from  the 
years  1817  to  1820  extensive  explorations  in 
the  interior  of  Brazil.  At  this  time  South 
America  had  not  been  so  far  explored,  and 
this  collection  of  Spix  and  Martins  afforded 
great  interest,  from  its  including  many  speci- 
mens for  the  first  time  brought  to  Europe.  To* 
give  greater  attraction,  the  two  travelers  un- 
dertook to  represent  them  in  print,  but  Spix 
died  in  1826,  leaving  the  zoological  part  in- 
complete. The  fishes  in  the  rivers  of  Brazil 
had  received  neither  classification  nor  des- 
cription. Who  would  undertake  the  difficult 
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work  ?  Martins,  who  had  noticed  the  close 
application  and  strong  mental  force  of  the 
young  student,  offered  it  to  him.  Agassiz  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  began  the  task, 
and  everywhere  met  with  encouragement. 
With  the  intention  of  studying  the  fi  hes  of 
the  Danube  and  its  tributaries,  he  went  to 
Vienna.  Those  connected  with  the  museum 
gave  him  a  cordial  welcome  and  aided  him 
in  defraying  expenses  incident  upon  the  re- 
presentation of  his  subject.  While  Agassiz 
observed  with  delight  the  living  species,  he 
occupied  himself  largely  with  the  study  of 
extinct  races.  George  Cuvier  had  pursued 
nearly  the  same  course  in  his  researches  into 
the  past  world  of  mammiferous  animals  and 
reptiles,  but  for  extinct  races  of  fishes  a  skill- 
ful investigator  was  yet  to  come.  In  1831  he 
went  to  Paris,  was  well  received  by  Cuvier, 
also  found  in  Alexandre  de  Humboldt  a  pro- 
tector, counseller  and  friend.  But  the  pat- 
ronage of  Cuvier  and  Humboldt  was  not 
enough ;  the  young  naturalist  being  poor,  the 
necessity  of  a  position  became  imperative. 
He  applied  to  M.  Louis  Coulon  of  Neuchatel 
for  the  professorship  of  natural  history.  No 
one  had  before  thought  of  teaching  natural 
history  at  Neuchatel,  but  M.  Coulon  judging 
the  idea  a  good  one,  Agassiz  was  engaged  for 
three  years  at  a  salary  of  2,000  francs. 

In  1833  he  published  the  first  edition  of 
"  Les  Recherches  sur  les  Poissons  fossiles." 
In  preparing  this  work  Agassiz  made 
frequent  visits  through  the  different  countries 
of  Europe,  forming  new  friendships  and  in- 
citing a  co  operation  in  his  plans  which  led  to 
success  in  founding  a  small  academy,  the 
members  of  which  constituted  La  Societe  des 
Sciences  Naturelles  de  Neuchatel,  of  which  so- 
ciety Agassiz  was  manager.  The  subject  of 
glaciers  now  attracted  his  attention,  and  an 
excursion  to  the  Alps  having  been  proposed, 
Agassiz,  Studer,  Desor  and  four  others  made 
up  the  party.  The  ascent  of  Mont  Rose  was 
made  and  thorough  investigations  completed. 
In  1840  our  indefatigable  student  presented 
to  the  world  an  account  of  this  exploration 
under  the  title  of  "  Etudes  sur  les  Glaciers," 
with  an  accompanying  atlas.  "  When  the 
earth  cooled  off,"  remarked  the  author,  "  the 
polar  regions  must  have  been  the  point  at 
which  all  the  mass  of  vaporized  water  in  the 
meridional  parts  of  the  globe  were  condensed 
and  precipitated  in  the  form  of  rain,  hail  and 
snow,  as  long  as  the  falling  of  the  tempera- 
ture continued.  There  resulted  from  this, 
immense  accumulations  of  ice  and  snow, 
under  which  beings  of  this  period  have  been 
buried,  a  period  whose  duration  has  been 
considerable,  since  it  embraces  the  building 
up  of  the  Alps,  and  all  the  phenomena  to 
which  the  melting  away  of  this  mass  of  ice 


had  given  place."  This,  at  that  time,  was  { 
bold  view. 

Soon  after,  a  cabin  was  erected  wher 
Agassiz  with  Charles  Vogt  and  others  o 
Neuchatel  passed  many  happy  days,  givin 
to  their  retreat  the  name  of  "  Hotel  des  Nen 
chatelois,"  which  name  was  inscribed  in  lar^ 
characters  upon  a  rock.  Their  days  wer 
passed  in  delightful  discoveries  and  livel 
conversation,  and  their  nights  in  a  quiet  slee 
amid  the  profound  silence  of  the  cold  and  th 
frozen  brooks,  whose  breath  gave  no  sounc 
During  their  stay  Mme.  Agassiz  with  he 
young  son  made  the  ascension  of  the  mountai 
and  was  joyfully  received  by  the  surprise 
housekeepers  of  the  stone  cabin. 

During  all  this  time  Agassiz  never  los 
sight  of  his  main  object — the  study  and  class 
fication  of  the  extinct  races  of  fishes.  In  184 
"  Les  Recherches  sur  les  Poissons  fossiles 
was  published  in  five  volumes,  with  an  atl* 
of  384  plates.  But  these  publications  ha 
been  costly,  and  their  author  was  heavily  i 
debt.  Like  many  others  whom  absence  < 
fortune  had  obliged  to  abandon  the  bringin 
forward  of  an  expensive  work,  Agassiz  su 
fered  much  distress  of  mind,  and  at  last  d 
cided  upon  a  trip  to  America,  in  acceptam 
of  an  invitation  from  Mr.  John  Lowell,  <! 
Boston,  to  give  a  course  of  public  lectures  i 
that  city.  He  left  immediately  for  Pari 
meeting  his  old  friends  Desor  and  Charl 
Vogt.  Through  their  influence,  and  that  < 
Humboldt,  who  had  never  lost  sight  of  h 
pupil,  he  gave  an  account  of  his  discoverie 
his  own  views,  and  the  thoughts  of  othe 
which  he  had  worked  out,  and  was  listened 
with  enthusiasm.  He  still  pushed  on  with  h 
studies,  still  kept  up  with  his  writing,  ar 
just  before  his  departure  for  the  New  Wor 
gave  Paris  another  work  entitled,  "Nouvell 
Etudes  et  Experience  sur  les  Glaciers  Actuals; 
But  the  time  came  when  Agassiz  could  i 
longer  put  off  the  voyage  to  America,  and 
1846  he  crossed  the  Atlantic. 

Decidedly  Neuchatel  is  abandoned.  Tl 
city  ennobled  for  a  dozen  years  by  a  scle 
tific  movement  which  drew  within  its  wa| 
strangers  of  high  distinction  has  now  fall* 
asleep.  But  Neuchatel  at  least  preserves  tJ 
memory  of  the  great  man  who  gave  it  a  pas 
ing  lustre. 

(Concluded  in  next  number.) 


The  power  of  unconscious  tuition  is 
mighty  one,  and  when  it  comes  to  be  appr 
ciated  at  its  true  worth,  mothers  will  be  mo 
careful  than  they  now  are  to  whom  they  i 
trust  their  little  ones. 


Great  ideas,  once  brought  to  light,  don 
die. 
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EVENING  SONG. 

Close,  little  weary  eyes, 

The  day  at  last  is  over  ; 
To  night  no  more  surprise 

Sball  they  discover. 
Nor  bird,  nor  butterfly, 

Nor  unfamiliar  flower, 
Nor  picture  in  the  sky, 
Nor  fairy  in  the  bower. 

Rest,  little  weary  feet, 

The  woods  are  dark  and  lonely  ; 
The  little  birds  rest  sweet, 

The  owl  is  watchiDg  only; 
No  buttercup  is  seen, 

Nor  daisy  in  the  meadow  ; 
Their  gold  and  white  and  green 
Are  turned  to  purple  shadow. 

Fold,  little  busy  hands, 

Day  is  the  time  for  doing  ; 
The  boats  lie  on  the  sands, 

The  mill-wheels  are  not  going; 
With  n  the  darksome  mine 

Are  hushed  the  spade  and  hammer  ; 
The  cattle  rest  supine, 

The  cock  withholds  his  clamor. 

Still,  little  restless  heart, 

Be  still  until  the  morrow  ; 
Till  then  thou  hast  no  part 

In  either  joy  or  sorrow. 
To  new  and  joyous  day 

Shall  little  birds  awake  thee  ; 
Again  to  work  and  play, 

With  strength  renewed  betake  thee. 
Good  Words. 


THE  GOLDEN  AGE. 

BY  WHITTIER. 

jolden  Age,  whose  light  is  of  the  dawn, 


Jy    1U1  vv  ai  Uj    UU  U    KJ  \J  Ll  LLX\JL  y 

todthe  new  heavens  and  earth,  and  with  theebring 

the  old  virtues,  whatsoever  things 
3  pure  and  honest  and  of  good  repute  ; 
t  add  thereto  whatever  bard  has  sung 
seer  has  told  of  when,  in  trance  and  dream, 
ey  saw  the  Happy  Isles  of  prophecy  ! 
•  Justice  hold  her  scale,  and  Truth  decide 
;ween  the  right  and  wrong;  but  give  the  heart 
3  freedom  of  its  fair  inheritance  ; 

the  poor  prisoner,  cramped  and  starved  so  long, 
Nature's  cake  feast  his  ear  and  eye 
ph  joy  and  wonder  ;  let  all  harmonies 
bound,  form,  color,  motion,  wait  upon 
W\  princely  guest,  whether  in  soft  attire 

■  eisure  clad,  or  the  coarse  frock  of  toil, 
1 1,  lenditg  life  to  the  dead  form  of  faith, 
Sj  e  human  creature  reverence  for  the  sake 

■  me  who  bore  it,  making  it  civine 
■h  the  ineffable  tenderness  of  God  ; 

1;  common  need,  the  bro  herhood  of  prayer, 
|j  heirship  of  an  unknown  destiny, 

unsolved  mystery  round  about  us  make 
lan  more  precious  than  the  gold  of  Ophir — 
red,  inviolate,  unto  whom  all  things 
uld  minister,  as  outward  types  and  signs 
lie  eternal  beauty  which  fulfills 
one  great  purpose  of  creation,  Love! 
sole  necessity  of  earth  and  heaven. 


A  NEW  ENGLAND    CHURCH  IN  OLDEN  TIME. 

If  ve  could  carry  ourselves  back  to  those 
days,  and  were  to  approach  a  New  England 
village  about  9  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning, 
we  should  hear  some  cne  beating  a  drum,  or 
sounding  a  horn,  or  blowing  a  conch-shell,  or 
possibly  ringing  a  bell,  to  call  people  to  wor- 
ship. As  we  come  nearer  Skill,  we  should  see 
a  flag  waving  from  a  log-built  church,  or 
"  meeting  house."  Entering  the  village,  we 
should  see  a  strong  fence  of  stakes  around 
this  meeting-house,  and  a  sentinel  in  armor 
standing  near  it ;  and  we  should  see  some  of 
the  men,  as  they  went  in,  leaving  their  mus- 
kets in  his  care.  We  should,  perhaps,  see  a 
cannon  or  two  planted  near  the  meeting- 
house ;  and  we  should  also  see  some  strange 
wooden  frames  not  far  off,  these  being  the 
stocks  and  the  pillory,  put  there  to  punish 
offenders.  Looking  at  this  church,  we  should 
see  that  it  had  very  few  glass  windows,  and 
that  these  had  very  thick  and  small  panes, 
diamond-shaped,  and  set  in  leaden  frames. 
We  should  observe  that  the  other  windows 
had  oiled  paper  instead  of  glass  ;  and  we 
should  see  between  the  windows  the  heads  of 
wolves  that  had  been  killed  and  displayed 
there  during  the  past  year. 

If  we  were  to  look  inside  the  little  church, 
we  should  not  see  families  sitting  together  as 
now,  but  they  would  be  distributed  accord- 
ing to  age,  sex  or  rank.  In  those  days,  the 
old  men  sat  together  in  one  place  in  the 
church,  the  young  men  in  another ;  the  boys 
all  sat  on  the  pulpit  stairs  and  gallery,  with 
constables  to  guard  them.  Each  of  these  con- 
stables had  a  wand,  with  a  hare's  foot  on  one 
end  and  a  hare's  tail  on  the  other.  These 
were  to  keep  the  people  awake.  If  any  woman 
went  to  sleep,  the  constable  touched  her  on 
the  forehead  with  the  hare's  tail,  but  if  a 
small  boy  nodded,  he  was  rapped  with  the 
other  end,  not  quite  so  gently.  No  doubt 
the  wand  was  often  used,  for  the  services  were 
sometimes  three  or  four  hours  long,  the  sex- 
ton turning  the  hour-glass  before  the  minister 
at  the  end  of  every  hour.  The  only  music 
consisted  of  singing  by  the  congregation  from 
a  metrical  version  of  the  psalms,  called  "  The 
Bay  Psalm-book."  The  whole  number  of 
tunes  known  to  the  congregation  did  not  ex- 
ceed ten,  and  few  congregations  could  go  be- 
yond five.  This  was  the  Puritan  form  of  re- 
ligious service,  and  people  were  not  allowed 
to  stay  at  home  from  it ;  for  men,  called 
tithing-men,  were  sent  about  the  town  to  look 
for  those  that  were  absent.  Men  were  fined 
for  every  unnecessaiy  absence;  and,  if  they 
staid  away  a  month  together,  they  might  be 
put  in  the  stocks,  or  into  a  wooden-cage. — 
Higginson's  History. 
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Happy  is  the  man  who  has  found  out  his 
sins  before  his  sins  have  found  him  out. 


NOTICES. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  PENN  SEWING  SCHOOL  OF  PHI- 
LADELPHIA. 

The  Sixth  Annual  session  of  the  Penn  Sewing 
School  reopened  the  first  Seventh-day  of  Eleventh 
month,  1874,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
children  (colored  and  white),  which  increased  in 
numbers  until  two  hundred  and  sixty  names  were 
enrolled;  average  attendance,  one  nuudred  and 
sixty-two,  of  whom  fifty- three  were  colored. 

Five  hundred  and  thirtv-seven  garments  have 
been  distributed,  mostly  the  work  of  their  little 
fingers.  We  have  with  us  some  children  who  feel 
a  desire  to  learn  to  sew,  but  who  do  not  need  the 
garments  which  they  make.  These  garments  are 
then  given  to  a  poorer  class.  At  the  same  time  we 
endeavor  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  children 
that  they  are  doing  a  good  work  by  assisting  those 
whose  lot  is  not  so  fortunate  as  theirs. 

We  extend  our  thanks  to  those  who  have  so  kindly 
aided  us  heretofore,  and  hope  that  we  shall  not  be 
forgotten  in  the  coming  wiuter. 

Annie  Caley,  President, 

Lucy  Smyth,  Secretary. 

Treasurer's  Report. 

Received  from  Contributions   ......$461  57 

Expenditures     421  27 

Balance  on  hand   $40  30 

Asenath  C.  Moore,  Treasurer. 

The  Mothers'  Meeting,  held  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
structing poor  women  in  sewing,  opened,  for  its 
third  term,  on  the  5th  day  of  Eleventh  month,  1874. 
On  the  roll-book  have  been  registered  one  hundred 
and  one  names.  Average  attendance,  forty-two ; 
largest  attendance  on  any  one  day,  seventy ; 
smallest  number,  twenty-one.  Two  hundred  and 
ninety-one  garments  were  made  during  the  winter. 
Of  these,  one  hundred  and  one  (the  first  made)  were 
given  to  the  women,  and  for  one  hundred  and  ninety 
they  paid  half  the  cost. 

Anna  M.  Green,  Secretary. 
Augusta  Taber,  Supt. 


The  next  Third-day  evening  meeting  will  be  held 
at  Spruce  street  meeting-house  on  the  23d  inst.,  at 
7£  o'clock. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

11th  mo.  21st,  Valley,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

»        "  Warminster,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"         "  Berwick,  Pa.,  11  A.M. 

"      28th,  Centredale,  Iowa,  3  P.M. 

12th  mo.   5th,  Penn's  Neck,  N.  J.,  10  A.M. 

"  "  Reading,  Pa.,  2  P.M. 

"  "  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"  "  Newtown,  Del.  co.,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

"      12th,  Mill  Creek,  Del.,  2  P.M. 


ITEMS. 

A  sharp  shock  of  earthquake  was  felt  at  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  ult.  A  se- 
vere shock  was  also  felt  at  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  ac- 
companied by  a  loud,  rumbling  noi3e. 


On  the  evening  of  the  4th  inst.,  the  steamship 
cific,  whilst  near  Cape  Flattery,  Vancouver's  Islan 
collided  with  some  other  vessel.   An  hour  afterwai 
she  sank.  Out  of  the  200  persons  on  board  but  thi 
have  been  found. 

On  the  12th  inst.,  there  was  a  severe  earthquake ; 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  The  shock  lasted  ten  seconds,  ad 
was  accompanied  by  a  rumbling  sound  "  comin 
from  the  west  and  rolling  gradually  east."  Bi 
dings  were  swayed  by  the  motion. 

The  Steamer  City  of  Waco,  from  New  York,  wj 
totaly  destroyed  by  fire  6:i  the  9th  inst.,  while 
chored  just  outside  of  Galveston,  between  the  hoi 
of  one  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  Ci 
of  Waco  had  a  crew  of  thirty  men,  ana  carried 
passengers.  It  is  feared  these  have  all  perish* 
She  was  a  screw  steamship  of  1,500  tons  burth* 
built  at  Chester,  in  1873,  and  was  va'.ued  at  $150,00 
Her  cargo  was  valued  at  $100,000. 

Six  trunks   of  large  fossil  comfer  trees  ha1 
been  obtained  so  far  a.t  the  Cragleith  quarries, 
Scotland.    The   largest,  thirty-six  feet  long  ar( 
thirteen  feet  in  circumference,  has  been  taken  to  I 
British  Museum,  and  is  to  be  set  up  there  erec 
Another  is  nearly  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  has  be 
removed  to  the  Botanical  Garden.    The  surface 
each  is  bituminous  coal,  varying  from  one-tweutie 
of  an  inch  in  thichness  to  two  inches.    The  irun 
inside  of  this  coaly  exterior  consists  of  carbonate 
lime,  magnesia,  iron  and  free  carbon  in  varying  pi 
porhons.    The  eoaly  exterior  is  attributed  to  bii 
men  passing  to  the  surlace  as  the  destruction  of 
wood  was  going  on  within — Boston  Transcript. 


On  the  26th  of  last  month  a  great  conflagrat 
destroyed  nearly  the  whole  business  portion  of  V 
giuia  City,  Nevada.     Hotels,  church  s,  newspapi 
and  telegraph  offices,  the  county  buildings,  min 
buildings  and  stores  were  destroyed,  and  it  is  es 
mated  that  ten  thousand  people  were  made  homj 
les3.    The  total  loss  is  estimated  at  $7,500,000. 
number  of  the  women  and  children  have  been  s 
to  other  towns,  but  it  is  estimated  that  three  tho 
sand  of  the  inhabitants  who  remain  are  destitute 
food  and  shelter,  ana  at  least  five  hundred  of  th 
are  without  necessary  clothing.   Relief,  however 
pouring  in  from  all  sides.    The  work  of  rebuild 
the  burned  district  has  already  commenced,  £ 
will  be  vigorously  carried  on.    According  to 
latest  advices,  no  damage  has  been  done  to  the 
terior  of  the  mines,  and  the  hoisting  works  w 
again  be  running  in  from  sixty  to  ninety  days 
Public  Ledger. 

The  third  annual  session  of  the  American  Hea] 
Association  was  held  in  Baltimore  last  week.  1 
Joseph  M.  Toner,  of  Washington,  delivered  the 
troductory  address  in  which  he  "  referred  to 
growing  recognition  of  the  duty  of  Governments 
take  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  pub 
health,  and  said  that  hygienic  principles  should 
come  a  part  of  primary  education.    He  spoke  of  t 
adoption  of  sanitary  regulations  in  Europe,  and  si 
that  State  Boards  of  Health  have  been  organized 
nine  States  of  this  Union.    In  the  registration 
vital  statistics,  however,  only  two  States,  Massacb 
setts  and  Rhode  Island,  had  a  system  that  produ 
satisfactory  results.    He  dwelt,  in  conclusion,  up 
the  necessity  of  proper  sewerage,  drainage"  and  pi 


I 
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and  ventilation  of  dwellings;  and  also  consider  ^ 
the  question  of  the  drainage  of  the  rural  distih 
including  all  the  marsh  and  swamp  lands  in 
United  States." 


Sir 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go:  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life. 
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N  THE    ADVISABILITY    OF    REFERRING  TO 
fij  COMMENTARIES  AND  SIMILAR   WORKS,  IN 
V\  CONNECTION     WITH      FIRST  DAY  SCHOOL 
TEACHING. 


!8t 

tfiead  at  a  meeting^of  Philadelphia  First-day  School 
nion,  held  at  Germantown, Eleventh  mo. ,12th,  1875. 


"  Notes,  commentaries  and  dictionaries  of 

ae  Bible  are  compilations  from  ancient  his- 
torical records,  and  books  of  modern  travel, 

Kpl oration  and  research,  which  bear  witness 
'^ither  directly,  indirectly  or  by  inference  to 

Tie  truth  of  the  facts  and  incidents  narrated 

l  the  Scriptures." 

The  object  had  in  view  by  those  who  from 
me  to  time  have  undertaken  this  difficult 
ork,  has  been  to  make  clearer,  such  por- 
ons  of  the  Bible  as  are  obscure,  or  liable 
)  be  misconstrued,  in  consequence  of  the 
hanges  that  have  taken  place  in  the  world 
nee  it  was  written,  and  our  ignorance  of 
le  forms  of  thought  and  methods  of  expres- 
on,  and  the  manners  and  customs  which  pre- 
ailed  at  that  time. 

They  are  intended  to  give  a  clue  to  the 
iiterpretation  of  the  metaphors  and  allegor- 
a  that  make  up  so  large  a  part  of  the  con- 
snts  of  these  writings ;  to  weigh  ambiguous 
hrases  in  the  just  balance  of  critical 
soalysis,  and  give  their  significance  in  lan- 
uage  that  can  scarcely  be  misunderstood  by 
le  intelligent  inquirer. 

Oriental  literature  is  flowery  and  imagina- 
ve,  full  of  high  sounding  titles  and  glowing 
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pictures  of  exalted  majesty  and  imperial 
power.    The  Bible  is  no  exception. 

In  the  plain  matter-of  fact  times  in  which 
we  live,  when  each  important  word  means 
just  so  much  and  nothing  more,  the  earnest 
seeker  after  Divine  light,  turning  to  the 
Scriptures  for  confirmatory  evidence  that  his 
convictions  and  spiritual  exercises  emanate 
from  the  same  source  that  comforted  and 
strengthened  holy  men  of  old,  is  in  danger  if 
he  sets  aside  these  external  helps,  of  falling 
into  one  of  two  grave  errors.  He  may,  on 
the  one  hand,  believe  that  he  finds  our 
Heavenly  Father  contradicting  Himself,  and 
making  requirements  utterly  unworthy  the 
great  and  adorable  Being,  whom  his  inmost 
soul  most  earnestly  desires  to  please,  and 
refuse  to  regard  it  as  having  any  Divine 
authority.  Or,  in  a  superstitious  reverence 
for  what  is  written,  which  makes  no  allow- 
ance for  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  physical 
phenomena  that  prevailed  in  those  early 
times,  or  for  the  orientalisms  that  do  not 
admit  of  a  liter  il  interpretation,  he  may  fail 
to  recognize  the  facts  that  human  minds 
gave  color  and  form  to  the  Divine  truths 
therein  recorded.  Hence  we  find  a  large 
class  of  Christian  professors,  who  without 
questioning,  accept  as  a  Divine  revelation 
every  word  within  the  lids  of  the  Bible 
from  Genesis  to  the  book  of  Revelations,  and 
claim  to  find  in  its  pages  all  that  is  needed  to 
direct  their  feet  in  the  paths  of  holiness,  it 
being  to  them  the  "  very  word  of  God." 
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There  is  yet  another  class  of  Bible  readers 
found  mainly  among  Friends  and  those  hold- 
ing similar  views,  who  seek  only  for  the 
spiritual  sense  or  application  of  that  which 
is  written.  These  n  ake  every  prophecy, 
incident  or  occurrence,  as  well  as  every  para- 
ble and  allegory  found  either  in  the  old  or 
the  new  Testament,  a  figure  only  of  some 
state  or  condition  of  the  human  soul,  and 
refuse  to  accept  any  other  rendering,  though 
it  be  n  quired  to  give  the  account  an  intelli- 
gent interpretation. 

It  is  as  if  a  man  having  a  beautiful  home 
in  a  green  and  smiling  valley,  where  his 
whole  life  had  been  spent,  should  assert,  that 
there  was  no  beauty  beyond  the  hills  that 
look  down  upon  his  own  fields.  He  might 
indeed  believe  so  and  be  happy  in  the  con- 
viction, but  his  friend  who  has  crossed  the 
dividing  ridge  knows  that  beauty,  wealth 
and  power  of  which  his  limited  vision  has  no 
conception,  lie  beyond  that  narrow  outlook. 

In  reading  the  Scriptures  there  is  no  logi- 
cal reason  why  we  should  not  pursue  the 
same  course  that  we  do  with  any  other  book 
of  so  ancient  a  character.  Indeed  there 
appears  to  be  greater  need  of  seeking  what- 
ever help  may  be  derived  from  all  other 
sources,  in  consideration  of  its  antiquity  and 
the  peculiarities  of  oriental  life,  with  which 
the  general  reader  is  not  expected  to  be  fa- 
miliar. 

While  it  is  conceded  that  our  sympathies 
and  emotions  may  be  profitably  exercised  in 
the  reading,  without  any  other  help  than  the 
same  Divine  Source  which  moved  holy  men 
of  old  to  record  the  dealings  of  God  with 
them,  there  yet  remains  a  vast  unexplor 
ed  field  of  enlarged  thought  and  pr  Sta- 
ble instruction,  which  b)  a  more  thorough 
examination  and  an  intelligent  analysis  we 
may  make  our  own. 

Take  as  an  instance  the  account  given  of 
Abraham's  temptation  to  sacrifice  to  Jehovah 
his  son  Isaac,  the  idol  of  his  heart.  How 
many  have  read  that  thrilling  narrative, 
and  in  imagination  seen  the  boary  patriarch 
toiling  up  the  rugged  steep  of  Moriah,  car- 
rying with  him  the  implements  of  sacrifice, 
and  weighed  to  the  earth  with  the  burthen  of 
his  grief?  Have  heard  him  in  the  full  assur- 
ance of  a  sublime  faith,  respond  to  the  query 
of  the  wondering  boy,  "  God  will  himself 
provide  a  lamb  for  the  sacrifice,"  and  with 
no  knowledge  of  the  customs  of  the  times  in 
which  Abraham  lived,  how  many  of  these 
have  doubted  the  sanity  of  the  man  who 
could  thus,  deliberately  outrage  every  paren 
tal  feeling  and  believe  in  so  doing  that  he 
was  acting  under  Divine  direction. 

It  13  just  here  that  such  explanations  as 
we  get  trom  notes  and  commentaries  on  the 


Scriptures,  come  to  our  aid,  and  we  lean 
that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  idolatrou 
nations  by  whom  Abraham  was  surrounde- 
to  propitiate  their  gods  by  human  sacrifice* 
the  dearer,  and  more  exalted  the  rank  c 
the  victim,  the  more  acceptable  the  offering 
hence  kings  and  princes  sacrificed  their  ow; 
sons.  This  is  the  key  note  to  the  transaction 
and  knowing  this,  we  can  look  with  mor 
charitable  eyes  upon  Abraham,  who.  fearin 
he  loved  his  son  more  than  his  God,  wa 
prompted  to  put  his  loyalty  to  such  a  fearfi 
test. 

We  read  also  the  declaration,  "  Cast  th 
bread  upon  the  waters,  for  thou  shalt  find 
after  many  days."    So  far  is  this  expressio 
from  having  force  or  meaning  to  us,  that 
contains  an  assertion  which,  according  to  01 
use  of  words,  is  utterly  false,  but  when  v> 
turn  to  the  commentary  we  learn  that  brea 
stands  for  grain,  and  in  this  instance  refe: 
ence  is  made  to   an  agricultural  proces 
known  in  the  remotest  antiquity,  of  floodin! 
the  ground  upon  which  rice  is  to  be  growi 
and  then  sowing  the  seed.    We  at  once  s< 
thai,  the  text  contained  for  the  people  1  ol 
whom  it  was  addressed  a  spiritual  lesson  <  I 
great  import.  r 

1  he  same  may  be  said  of  the  writings  <  gi 
the  prophets.  What  a  mine  of  instructic  si, 
concerning  the  fate  of  nations  and  the  pn  n 
gress  of  spiritual  truth  lie  hidden  under  tl  ev 
metaphors  and  allegories  through  which  the 
made  known  to  the  rulers  of  their  day  tl  on 
purposes  of  the  Almighty. 

With  Herodotus,  Zenophon  and  Josephi  u 
before  u.-,  how  the  mists  and  clouds  of  o  m 
scurity  that  hang  around  the  prophecies  m<  fa] 
away,  and  our  inward  vision,  broadened  1  % 
the  light  of  research,  is  enabled  to  take  i  fei 
with  a  fuller  meaning  the  wonderful  for  u 
of  their  testimony  and  the  uncompromisi  nev 
fidelity  to  manifested  duty,  that  animat  \h 
those  divinely  commissioned  seers.  & 

Few  of  us  can  read  in  the  original  h  i 
guages  the  works  of  these  ancient  hiptoriai  I 
hence  we  do  well  to  avail  ourselves  of  "  no 
and  commentaries"  prepared  by  compete  |ej 
large-hearted,  and  honest  translators,  \%  ]  eatt 
feeling  called  to  the  work,  have,  to  the  b 
of  the  ability  given  them,  collated  and  ^ 
ranged,  whatever  information  throws  a  m 
light  on  the  Scriptures,  from  every  availal  (\ 
source.  : 

There  is  another  important  point  to  ^ 
considered.  The  languages  in  which  the  (  y 
and  New  Testaments  were  written  have  lo  . 
since  ceased  to  be  spoken  languages,  and  i  % 
common  English  version  known  as  Ki  t 
James'  translation,  having  been  made  m  ^ 
than  two  centuries  ago,  cur  own  languj  jK 
has  undergone  so  many  changes  in  that  ti  ^ 
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that  the  literal  meaning  of  many  words, 
then  very  properly  used,  has  been  so  changed 
that  their  true  significance  is  nearly  lost. 

We  call  the  Scriptures  sacred,  and  we 
have  mystified  their  contents  until  they  are 
well  nigh  a  sealed  book  to  very  many  who 
profess  to  "  walk  by  the  same  rule  and  mind 
the  same  light"  to  which  they  bear  testi- 
mony. They  are  sacred  only  in  the  sense 
that  they  rtcord  the  history  and  progress  of 
religious  thought  of  one  very  small  portion 
of  the  human  family,  from  the  ancestry  of 
Adam  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  made 
to  the  erring  pair  in  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah. 

There  is  no  mystery  in  the  purposes  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  that  relate  to  the  creatures 
He  has  made,  save  only  such  as  grow  out  of 
the  narrow  ami  partial  views  which  a  limited 
insight  into  His  attributes  have  forced  upon 
them.  "The  mystery  of  godliness"  that  so 
overwhelmed  the  mind  of  Paul,  ceases  longer 
to  be  a  mystery  to  the  soul,  which  iu  the  iui- 
ness  of  time,  knows  the  divine  germ  within 
it  to  grow  and  expand  uutil  the  government 
of  ail  that  is  human  rests  upon  ita  shoulders. 
Uutil  this  is  experienced  by  each  individual 
self,  not  only  is  the  record  of  its  work,  as 
given  in  the  Scriptures,  beyond  comprehen- 
sion, but  the  sermoi.s  and  writings  of  devout 
men  and  women  of  our  o*n,  as  well  as  of 
every  age,  are  but  as  a  sealed  book. 

We  are  so  constituted  to  at  it  is  only  in  our 
own  experience  that  we  bear  living  testimony 
to  a  truth.  What  our  e)es  have  seeu, — our 
ears  heard,  our  hands  handled, — these  are 
realities.  But  we  would  fail  far  short  of 
fulfilling  the  end  of  our  complex  being,  if 
we  rested  here.  In  nature  we  are  not  satis- 
fied with  what  we  see  around  us  but  are  con- 
stantly seeking  new  fields  of  exploration, — 
new  evidences  ot  Div  nity,  in  the  things  that 
have  been  created,  and  we  welcome  the 
smallest  ray  of  light  that  brings  us  nearer 
the  boundary  line  of  the  finite. 

Let  us  give  the  same  good  cheer  to  the  pa- 
tient, plodding  iuquirers  alter  truth,  who  find 
their  avocation  among  musty  rolls  and  worm- 
eaten  parchments ;  who  carefully  unearth 
the  fragments  of  thousands  of  years  gone  by, 
and  find  ample  .reward  if,  in  the  half  oblit- 
erated inscription,  one  more  link  in  the  chain 
of  human  brotherhood  is  discovered. 

Because  we  advocate  the  use  of  works  of 
reference  in  our  families  and  our  First-day 
Schools,  we  do  not  commit  ourselves  to  the 
"plans  of  salvation"  taught  in  them  as 
"God's  plans,"  nor  need  we  lear  to  make 
such  free  use  ot  these  books  as  the  interests  of 
our  schools  demand,  while  we  are  careful  to 
poiut  out  the  "  more  excellent  way  "  as  we 
understand  it.    The  truths  upon  which  we 


base  our  simple  faith  never  shine  out  with 
greater  effulgence  than  when  contrasted  with 
the  schemes  and  plans  that  for  so  many  cen- 
turies have  been  as  a  veil  before  the  minds 
of  God's  seeking  children. 

Then  let  none  fear  to  bring  the  religious 
teachings  of  our  Society  to  the  crucial  test  of 
severe  examination,  rather  let  each  one  of  us 
take  every  advantage  of  outward  help.  Our 
Heavenly  Father  will  come  to  our  aid  in 
every  sincere  endeavor,  and  we  shall  be  built 
up  and  established  in  that  most  holy  faith 
which  our  souls  so  ardently  hope  to  attain. 

L.  J.  R. 

Wild  Rose,  Eleventh  mo..  10th. 


A  man  may  glorify  God  by  his  daily  busi- 
ness, if  he  pursues  it  in  an  honorable,  just 
and  generous  spirit.  He  may  glorify  God  in 
his  amusements  and  recreations,  if  he  par- 
takes of  them  temperately,  without  envy, 
without  undue  excitement,  not  seeking  merely 
to  get  pleasure,  but  to  impart  pleasure  also 
to  others. 

 <•» — ■  

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
MARY  DYEE. 

The  following  article  was  a  contribution  to 
an  Annual  published  in  Boston  in  the  year 
1831.  It  was  from  the  pen  of  Catharine 
Maria  St dg wick,  of  Lenox,  Mass.,  an  emi- 
nent writer  and  moralist,  to  whom  American 
literatuie  has  become  greatly  indebted  for 
much  that  has  elevated  its  tone  and  charac- 
ter. It  loses  none  of  its  interest,  from  the 
fact  that  the  author  had,  at  that  time,  very 
little  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  lhe  people  called  Quakers,  except  that 
which  was  furnished  by  general  reading.  In 
the  preparation  of  this  article,  however,  she 
would  seem  to  have  given  much  care  in  the 
examination  of  original  records.  She  was  a 
woman  of  most  exemplary  life,  and  was  the 
intimate  friend  and  correspondent  of  William 
Ellery  Channing,  Henry  and  William  Ware 
and  many  others  distinguished  for  learning 
and  piety.  She  died  in  the  year  1867,  much 
honored  and  beloved.  E. 

Mary  Dyre  belonged  to  the  religious  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  and  was  among  those  who, 
in  1657,  sought  in  New  England  an  asylum 
from  the  oppression  of  the  mother  country. 
But  ihe  persecuted  had  become  persecutors  ; 
and,  instead  of  an  asylum,  these  harmless 
people  found  a  prison,  and  were  destined,  for 
their  glory  and  our  shame,  to  suffer  as  mar- 
tyrs in  the  cause  of  liberty  of  conscience. 

Sewel,  the  historian  "  of  the  people  called 
Qutkers,"  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  most 
ot  the  following  particulars,  has  given  very 
slight  notice  of  Mary  Dyre's  private  history. 
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"  She  was,"  he  says,  "  of  a  comely  and  grave 
countenance,  of  a  good  family  and  estate,  and 
a  mother  of  several  children  ;  but  her  hus- 
band, it  seems,  was  of  another  persuasion." 
From  another  document,  which  we  have  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  obtain,  it  appears  that  this 
defect  of  religious  sympathy,  had,  in  no  de- 
gree, abated  the  affection  and  confidence  of 
her  husband. 

Thus,  she  possessed  whatever  comes  within 
the  aspiration  of  a  woman's  ambition  or  af- 
fections ;  beauty,  for  this  is  no  violent  phara- 
phrase  of  the  Quaker  historian's  stinted  cour- 
tesy, rank,  fortune,  conjugal  and  maternal 
happiness  ;  yet  she  counted  all  these  but  loss, 
when  she  believed  that  her  obedience  to  the 
inspirations  of  God  required  their  sacrifice. 

The  Pilgrims,  findii  g  the  penalties  of  fine, 
imprisonment,  scourging  with  the  "  three- 
corded  whip,"  cutting  off  the  ears  and  boiing 
the  tongue  with  a  red-hot  iron  ineffectual  in 
extirpating  the  "  cursed  heresy  of  the  Quak- 
ers," or  "  preventing  their  pestilent  errors  and 
practices,"  proceeded  to  banish  them  from 
their  jurisdiction  on  pain  of  death. 

This  violence  was  done  under  a  statute  en- 
acted in  1658.  Mary  Dyre,  with  many  others, 
sought  a  refuge  from  the  storm  in  Khode  Is- 
land. Christian  libeity,  in  its  most  generous 
sense,  was  the  noble  distinction  of  that  prov- 
ince ;  and  there  Mary  might  have  enjoyed 
her  inoffensive  faith  and  all  the  temporal  dis- 
tinctions it  permitted,  for  her  husband  filled 
one  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  province. 
But  she  could  not  forget  her  suffering  brethren 
in  the  Massachusetts  colony.  She  meditated 
on  their  wrongs  till  she  "  felt  a  call  "  to  re- 
turn to  Boston.  Two  persons,  distinguished 
for  zeal  and  integrity,  accompanied  her — 
William  Robinson  and  Marmaduke  Steven- 
son. Their  intention  and  hope  was  to  obtain 
a  repeal  or  mitigation  of  the  laws  against 
their  sect.  Their  return  was  in  the  autumn 
of  1659.  On  their  appearance  in  Boston 
they  were  immediately  seized  and  committed 
to  prison ;  and,  a  few  days  subsequent,  after 
a  summary  and  informal  examination  before 
Governor  Endicot  and  the  associate  magis- 
trates, they  were  sentenced  to  suffer  the  pen- 
alty of  death,  which  had  been  already  decreed 
to  such  as,  after  being  banished,  should  re- 
turn. 

Mary's  companions  replied  to  the  annun- 
ciation of  their  sentence  in  terms  that  savored 
strongly  of  human  resentment,  which,  alas 
for  human  weakness  !  is  often  betrayed  in  the 
anticipation  of  the  judgments  of  Heaven. 
'  Give  ear,  ye  magistrates,"  said  Steverson, 
"  and  all  ye  who  are  guilty,  for  this  the  Lord 
hath  said  concerning  you,  and  will  perform 
His  word  upon  you,  that  the  same  day  ye  put 
His  servants  to  death  shall  the  day  of  your 


visitation  pass  over  you,  and  ye  shall  I 
cursed  for  evermore."  The  passions  of  oi 
infirm  nature  are  sometimes  confounded  wit 
the  religion  that  accompanies  them,  as  tl 
cloud  is,  to  an  ignorant  eye,  identified  wit 
the  prismatic  rays  it  reflects. 

Mary's  pure  and  gentle  spirit  dwelt  in  ete 
nal  sunshine ;  its  elements  were  at  peac 
When  the  fearful  words  were  pronouncec 
"  Mary  Dyre,  you  shall  go  to  the  prise 
whence  you  came,  thence  to  the  place  of  e: 
ecution,  and  be  hanged  there  until  you  a 
dead,"  she  folded  her  hands  and  replied  wit 
a  serene  aspect,  "The  will  of  the  Lord  t 
done." 

Her  friends  have  described  her  demean' 
at  this  moment  as  almost  supernatural,  as 
the  outward  temple  was.  brightened  by  tl 
communications  of  the  Spirit  within.  Tht 
say  the  world  seemed  to  have  vanished  fro 
her  sight ;  her  eyes  were  raised  and  fixed  j 
the  rapture  of  devotion  ;  her  lips  were  mov( 
by  the  ecstasy  of  her  soul,  though  they  utterc 
no  articulate  sound. 

•Governor  Endicot  seems  to  have  felt  2 
irritation  at  her  tranquillity,  not  more  digi 
fied  than  a  child's,  when  he  vents  his  wra' 
in  blows  on  an  insensible  and  incorporeal  sui 
stance. 

"  Take  her  away,  marshal,"  he  said,  hars 

"  I  return  joyfully  to  my  prison,"  she  r 
plied ;  and  then  turning  to  the  marshal  si 
added  :  "  Thou  may  leave  me,  marshal, 
will  return  alone." 

"I  believe  you,  Mrs.  Lyre,"  replied  tj 
marshal,  "  but  I  must  do  as  I  am  commanded 

The  prisoners  were  condemned  on  the  20 
of  October.  The  27th  was  the  day  appoint 
for  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  With; 
self-command  and  equanimity  of  mind  rat 
in  such  circumstances,  Mary  employed  t 
interval  in  writing  an  "Appeal  to  the  Rule 
of  Boston  ;"  an  appeal,  not  in  her  own  1 
half,  not  for  pardon,  nor  life,  but  for  a  j 
dress  of  the  wrongs  of  her  persecuted  bret 
ren.  "  I  have  no  self-ends,  the  Lord  kno 
eth,"  she  says,  "  for  if  life  were  freely  grant 
by  you  it  would  not  avail  me,  so  long  as 
should  daily  see  or  hear  of  the  sufferings 
my  people,  my  dear  brethren,  and  the  se 
with  whom  my  life  is  bound  up.  Let  r 
counsel  and  request  be  accepted  with  you 
repeal  all  such  laws,  that  the  Truth  and  s> 
vants  of  the  Lord  may  have  free  passa 
among  you,  and  you  be  kept  from  sheddi 
innocent  blood,  which  I  know  there  be  ma 
among  you  would  not  do,  if  they  knew  it 
to  be."  "  In  love,  and  in  the  spirit  of  me< 
ness,  for  I  have  no  enmity  to  the  penons  of  a-, 
I  again  beseech  you."  There  is  not  throuj 
out  this  magnanimous  appeal  the  slight 
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1  htiniation  of  a  wish  that  her  sentence  should 
e  remitted,  no  craven  nor  natural  shrinking 
torn  death,  no  apologies  for  past  offences,  but 
he  courage  of  an  apostle  contending  for  the 
?ruth,  and  the  tenderness  of  a  woman  feeling 
Dr  the  sufferings  of  her  people.  Could  it 
latter  to  so  noble  a  creature  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  quaint  phrase  of  her  sect,  her  "out- 
ward being  dwelt,"  or  hm  soon  it  should  be 
issolved  ? 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th,  William  Dyre, 
lary  Dyre's  eldest  son,  arrived  in  Boston, 
nd  was  admitted  to  her  prison.    He  came  in 
bhe  hope  of  persuading  his  mother  to  make 
tich  concessions,  in  regard  to  her  faith,  as  to 
antjonciiiate  her  judges,  and  procure  a  reprieve. 

ill  night  he  remained  with  her.    The  par- 
ticulars of  this  interview  have  not  been  pre- 
srved.    Mary's  enemies  have  not  been  scru- 
uloua  in  the  record  of  her  virtues,  and  her 
iends  appear  to  have  considered  the  affec- 
ons  of  nature  scarcely  worth  a  memorial, 
midst  the  triumphs  of  her  faith.    We  know 
ie  temper  of  woman,  the  tenderness  and 
epth  of  a  mother's  love.    We  may  imagine 
ie  intense  feelings  of  the  son  on  the  eve  of 
Is  mother's  threatened  execution,  pleading 
lsu|)r  the  boon  of  her  life  ;  we  may  imagine  the 
|)nflict  between  the  yearnings  of  the  mother 
led  the  resistance  of  the  saint ;  and  we  may 
e  sure  that  we  cannot  exaggerate  its  violence 
ier|or  its  suffering.    The  saint  was  triumphant, 
had  on  the  following  morning  Mary  was  led 
>rth,  between  her  two  friends,  to  the  place  of 
secudon.    A   strong  guard   escorted  the 
tljrisoners,  and,  as  if  to  infuse  the  last  drop  of 
bitterness  in  their  cup,  Mr.  Wilson,  "the 
2(j|iinister  of  Boston,"  attended  them.  There 
ere  coarse  and  malignant  spirits  among  the 
>ectators.    "Are  you  not  ashamed,"  said 
rajne  of  them  tauntingly  to  Mary,  "  to  walk 
tllius hand-in-hand  between  two  young  men?" 

No,"  she  replied,  "  this  is  to  me  an  hour 
f  the  greatest  joy  I  could  have  in  the  world. 
Co  eye  can  see,  nor  ear  hear,  nor  tongue 
jitter,  nor  heart  understand  the  sweet  in- 
knoipmes  and  refreshings  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
raDt)iord  which  I  now  feel."  Death  could  not 
ppal  a  mind  so  lofty  and  serene ;  man  could 
ot  disturb  a  peace  so  profound.  Her  com- 
panions evinced  a  like  composure,  i  hey  all 
jnderly  embraced  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold. 
Robinson  first  mounted  it,  and  called  on  the 
spectators  to  witness  for  him  that  he  died  not 
3  a  malefactor,  but  for  testifying  to  the  light 
e(j(jiir  Christ.  Stevenson,  the  moment  before  the 
^angman  performed  the  last  act,  said,  "This 
ay  we  shall  be  at  rest  with  the  Lord." 
Mary  was  of  a  temper  like  the  intrepid 
tadame  Roland,  to  have  inspired  a  faltering 
)irit  by  her  example  ;  far  more  difficult  she 
hi  iust  have  found  it  to  behold  the  last  quiver- 


ings and  strugglings  of  mortality  in  the  per- 
sons of  her  friends.  But  even  after  this  she 
was  steadfast,  and  ascended  the  scaffold  with 
an  unblenching  step.  Her  dress  was  scru- 
pulously adjusted  about  her  feet,  her  face 
covered  with  a  handkerchief,  and  the  halter 
put  around  her  neck.  , 

The  deep  silence  of  this  awful  moment  was 
broken  by  a  piercing  cry.  "  Stop  !  she  is 
reprieved !"  was  sent  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
till  one  glad  shout  announced  the  feeling  of 
the  gazing  multitude.  Was  there  one  of  all 
those  gathered  to  this  fearful  spectacle  whose 
heart  did  not  leap  with  joy  ?  Yes.  The  suf- 
ferer and  victim,  she  to  whom  the  gates  of 
death  had  been  opened.  "  Her  mind,"  says 
her  historian,  "  was  already  in  heaven,  and 
when  they  loosed  her  feet,  and  bade  her  come 
down,  she  stood  still,  and  said  she  was  willing 
to  suffer  as  her  brethren  had,  unless  the 
magistrates  would  annul  their  cruel  law." 

Her  declaration  was  disregarded,  she  was 
forced  from  the  scaffold,  and  reconducted  to 
prison.  There  she  was  received  in  the  arms 
of  her  son,  and  she  learned  from  him  that 
she  owed  her  life  not  to  any  soft  relenting  of 
her  judge,  but  to  his  prolonged  intercession. 

Fortitude,  the  merit  of  superior  endurance, 
has  often  been  conceded  to  woman.  One  of 
our  most  celebrated  surgeons  had  the  mag- 
nanimity to  say  to  a  patient  on  whom  he  had 
just  performed  an  excruciating  operation, 
"  Sir,  you  have  borne  it  like  a  man ;  you 
have  done  better  than  that,  you  have  borne 
it  like  a  woman."  But  the  most  devoted 
champions  of  the  weaker  and  timid  sex  must 
concede  that  they  are  inferior  to  man  in  cour- 
age to  brave  circumstances  and  encounter 
danger ;  yet,  among  all  the  valiant  hearts  in 
manly  frames  that  have  illustrated  our  race, 
we  know  not  where  we  shall  find  a  more  in- 
domitable spirit  than  Mary  Dyre's.  The  tri- 
bunal of  her  determined  enemies,  the  prison, 
the  scaffold,  the  actual  presence  of  death,  the 
joy  of  recovered  life,  and,  more  potent  than 
all,  the  meltings  of  maternal  love,  did  not 
abate  one  jot  of  her  purpose.  On  the  morn- 
ing after  her  reprieve,  she  dispatched  from 
her  prison  a  letter  to  her  judges,  beginning 
in  the  following  bold  and,  if  the  circum- 
stances are  considered,  sublime  strain : 

"Once  more  to  the  general  court  assem- 
bled in  Boston  speaks  Mary  Dyiv,  even  as 
before.  My  life  is  not  accepted,  neither 
availeth  me,  in  comparison  of  the  lives  and 
liberty  of  the  Truth  and  servants  of  the  living 
God,  for  which,  in  the  bowels  of  meekness 
and  love,  I  sought  you."  She  proceeds  to 
charge  them,  most  justly,  with  having  ne- 
glected the  measure  of  light  that  was  in  them, 
and  thus  concludes:  "When  I  heard  your 
last  order  read  it  was  a  disturbance  unto  me, 
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*hat  was  freely  offering  up  my  life  to  Him 
that  gave  it  me,  and  sent  me  hither  so  to  do, 
which  obedience  being  His  own  work,  He 
gloriously  accompanied  with  His  presence, 
and  peace  and  love  in  me  in  which  I  rested 
from  my  labor." 

The  minds  of  the  magistrates  most  have 
been  wonderfully  puffed  up  and  clouded  with 
an  imagined  infallibility,  and  their  hearts  in- 
durated by  dogmatical  controversy,  or  they 
would  at  once  have  perceived  that  Mary 
Dyre  was  maintaining  a  righteous  claim  to 
the  same  privilege  for  which  they  had  made 
their  boasted  efforts  and  sacrifices — the  privi- 
lege of  private  judgment. 

Whatever  intimations  they  may  have  re- 
ceived from  their  conscience,  they  were  not 
made  public ;  no  answer  was  returned  to 
Mary's  letter,  and  no  concessions  made  to  her 
sect ;  but  it  was  thought  prudent  to  commute 
Mary's  sentence  into  banishment,  with  pen- 
alty of  death  in  case  of  her  return,  and  she 
was  accordingly  sent  with  a  guard  to  Rhode 
Island. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Selected  for  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  QUAKER  INDIANS. 

BY  ANTHONY  BENEZET. 

Their  chief  and  some  others  came  to  Phila- 
delphia to  visit  Friends,  and  "  Proud  "  in  his 
History  alludes  to  it.  In  1760  this  visit  was 
made.  The  Friends  finding  these  Indians 
were  religiously  disposed,  said  they  would 
like  to  see  them.  The  chief,  says  Benezet, 
was  "  one  who,  though  untaught  by  books 
and  unlearned  in  what  is  called  Divinity, 
through  the  inshining  of  the  light  of  Christ  on 
his  understanding,  could  explain  the  operation 
of  true  religion  on  the  heart."  He  and  some  of 
his  people  were  convinced  that  when  God 
made  men  "  He  did  not  intend  that  they 
should  hurt  or  kill  one  another."  They, 
therefore,  refused  to  join  other  Indians  in  war, 
"no  matter  what  the  penalty."  They  brought 
their  prisoners  with  them  and  some  horses, 
and  delivered  them  to  the  governor,  and 
would  not  take  any  presents  from  him  in  re- 
turn. The  chief  said  he  had  now  delivered 
up  all  the  captives,  and  we  desire  to  do  justice 
and  to  love  God.  He  says,  again,  I  pray  you 
let  us  have  no  strong  liquor  at  all ;  do 
not  give  our  young  men  a  drop  of 
liquor !  Brother,  though  we  are  poor, 
we  want  no  recompense  for  the  prisoners 
and  horses;  we  do  not  return  them  to  you 
from  a  desire  for  gain.  I  came  here  on 
religious  account  and  on  invitation,  and 
feel  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  many  good 
things  I  have  heard  in  religious  conference 
amongst  the  Quakers.    I  think  on  God  that 


made  the  world  and  us,  and  want  to  be  in- 
structed in  His  service  and  worship.  .lama 
great  lover  of  peace ;  I  love  my  brethren,  the 
English,  and  they  shall  ever  find  m*»  faithful. 
Our  corrupt  hearts  have  found  out  this  wrong 
way  of  dealing.  This  is  not  as  it  ought  to  be 
Brother,  you  see  there  is  no  love  nor  honesty 
on  either  side.  You  do  wrong  and  the  Inj 
dians  do  wrong.  Therefore  we  propose  tc 
fling  this  entirely  away  and  love  one  anothei 
as  brothers  ought  to  do.  Our  young  men  sgret 
with  me  in  this,  and  they  want  to  love  Goc 
and  leave  off  their  former  bad  course.  I  arc 
fixed  in  my  religious  principles,  and  shal 
always  abide  by  them.  The  Great  God  ob 
serves  all  that  passes  in  our  hearts,  and  hear 
all  that  we  say  to  one  another.  Of  late  year 
there  has  been  an  awakening  among  thes< 
Indians,  and  this  chief  felt  himself  called  t« 
preach  to  them. 

True  piety  they  believe  to  be  an  inwan 
work  by  which  the  heart  is  changed  from  ba( 
to  good.    It  becomes  tender  and  filled  witl 
good.  Friends  had  several  opportunities  witl 
them,  and  they  regularly  attended  Friends 
Meetings  whilst  in  the  city.    A  Friend  ac 
companied  them  on  their  return  home  as  fa 
as  Bethlehem.    The  chief  said  to  him  he  ha« 
labored  for  peace,  but  was  made  weak  fo 
that  work  by  the  bad  spirit  striving  to  ovei 
come  the  good  in  his  heart ;  and  "  I  hope  thj 
good  spirit  will  overcome  the  bad,  and  then 
shall  be  strong  and  try  to  turn  people  frorj 
war  to  peace."    The  Friend  proposed  to  sa 
something  to  the  chief  of  the  Saviour's  word 
and  good  example  when  on  earth.     He  r< 
sponded,  "  3uch  things  are  awful,  and  shoul 
be  only  spoken  of  at  a  solemn  time,  for  then  th  11 
heart  is  soft  and  tbey  will  go  into  it,  and  n( 
lost,  but  when  the  heart  is  hard  they  will  nc 
enter,  and  so  be  lost.    At  a  fit  time  I  sha 
be  glad  to  hear  of  these  things."     As  1 
reasoning  about  religion,  he  said  people  ougl  * 
to  be  solid  and  sober,  and  not  try  to  thro  J 
each  other  down,  but  speak  one  at  a  tin*  ). 
and  without  being  in  heat  or  anger.    Peop  i  titi 
are  grown  cross  towards  each  other.    If  the  * 
lived  ii  love  it  would  not  be  so;  but  the 
grow  proud  and  covetous,  which  causes  Gc  j ; . 
to  be  angry,  which  He  would  not  do  if  the!  I 
lived  iu  love  and  obeyed  Him.    "  I  have 
feeling  whereby  I  can  tell  whether  peop  |  i 
speak  from  the  head  or  the  heart."    This  h  4J 
dian  Chief  no  sooner  felt  the  love  of  God  i  ; 
his  heart,  and  the  power  of  God  to  his  corj| 
fort,  than  he  endeavored  to  make  the  oth«j 
Indians  sensible  of  it  and  turn  tbem  to  tl 
same.    One  Indian  falling  back  after  he  hs  , 
been  religious,  and  attempting  to  speak,  tl; 
chief  said  to  him,  "  be  silent,"  as  you  w; 
spoil  the  people  by  speaking  to  them  from  I 
bad  heart!    Go  get  your  heart  made  clei! 
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frat,  and  then  come  and  speak  to  the  people. 
This  chief  turned  his  mind  from  the  lower 
world  towards  Him  who  created  it,  with  strong 
desires  for  a  fuller  knowledge  of  God. 

Thomas  Foulke. 

New  York,  Eleventh  month  15th,  1875. 


[The  subjoined  letter,  taken  from  the  Lon- 
don Friend,  so  fully  represents  the  condition  of 
our  own  meeting*  and  the  difficulties  with 
ef which  we  have  to  contend,  that  we  give  it  in 
full,  and  ask  the  thoughtful  attention  of  our 
4readers  to  the  statements  contained  therein, 
and  of  the  impossibility  of  carrying  out  all 
our  desires  in  this  direction. — Eds.] 

YOUNG  FRIENDS  IN  LONDON. 
(To  the  Editor  of  The  Friend.) 
Dear  Friend. — We  should  like,  from  a  London 
resident's  point  of  view,  to  offer  a  little  explanation 
in  reply  to  a  letter  which  appeared  in  The  Friend  of 
11  jNinth  month,  signed  by  "M.,"  commenting  on  the 
)ai  (position  of  young  men  and  womea,  who  are  living 
alone  in  London. 

M."  says,  very  truly,  that  many  country  Friends 
consider  these  young  people  do  not  receive  the  kind 
Christian  care  which  they  should.  But  country 
Friends  are  probably  little  aware  of  the  numerous 
difficulties  which  surround  the  subject,  nor  of  the 
amount  of  anxious  thought  which  Loudon  residents 
oestow  on  the  endeavor  to  perform  a  brotherly  and 
sisterly  par;  towards  their  fellow-members. 

"  M  "  remarks  upon  a  young  man  having  been  in- 
ormed  of  the  receipt  of  his  certifica  te  at  the  raeet- 
ng-house,  instead  of  in  a  friendly  call.  Though 
phis  "lazy  and  undignified"  proceeding  may,  on  a 
'ew  rare  occasions,  have  occurred,  the  care  of  those 
ippointed  to  visit  a  new-comer  does  not  usually  end 
tiere,  but  they  take  pains  to  make  his  acquaintance, 
ind  to  introduce  him  to  others. 

M."  proposes  as  a  remedy  that  a  standing  com- 
jj  paittee  should  be  appointed  to  visit  strangers  who 
;ome  to  reside  in  London.  We  dissent  altogether 
rom  the  spirit  of  such  an  arrangement.  There  is 
dready  too  much  tendency  on  all  hands  to  get  rid 
)f  the  feeling  of  personal  responsibility,  by  shifting 
vork  on  to  the  shoulders  of  a  committee  :  and  we 
hink  that  this  attention  to  strangers,  even  if  as 
veil  attended  to,  would  ba  less  acceptable  from  a 
;ommittee  than  from  unofficial  individuals. 

In  some  cases  complaints  are  made  unjustly  or 
vithout  foundation.  When  a  young  man's  certifi- 
;ate  is  not  sent  for  six,  eight,  or  twelve  months 
fter  his  arrival  in  London,  is  it  entirely  the  Lon- 
loner's  fault  if  his  name  and  address  are  not  im- 
nediately  known?  And  when  young  people  re- 
•eatedly  decline  invitations  to  Friends'  houses,  on 
he  ground  of  previous  engagements,  is  it  reason- 
,ble  to  complain  that  Friends  take  no  notice  of 
hem  ? 

Many  who  are  now  householders  know  from  ex- 
isrience  the  feelings  of  a  young  man  or  woman 
iving  alone  in  lodgiogs,  and,  remembering  the 
fiindness  of  their  older  Friends,  feel  it  to  be  but  an 
<ct  of  justice  now  in  their  turn  toshow  hospitality  to 
he  rising  generation.  Bat  the  difficulty  is  how  to 
lo  so  acceptably. 

It  is  not  only  strangers  coming  to  London  for  a 
ima  who  feel  their  position  to  be  solitary :  the  resi- 
ents  often  lament  that  the  great  distances  at  which 
hey  live  from  each  other  effectually  prevent  that 


sociability  which  is  found  in  smaller  places  ;  and  are 
often  quite  as  much  depressed  with  a  sense  of  lone- 
liness, and  the  monotony  of  existence,  as  those  who 
are  there  temporarily. 

Therefore  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  hospi- 
tality shown  is  done  in  a  patronising  spirit,  or  with 
the  idea  of  conferring  any  particular  obligation.  The 
hosts  often  derive  more  pleasure  than  their  guests 
from  such  intercourse. 

If  the  London  Friends  lived  within  easy  reach  of 
one  another,  it  would  seem  natural  enough  to  ask  a 
young  friend  to  join  the  family  circle  for  an  evening 
occasionally;  but  when  a  young  man  or  woman  is 
known  to  b-a  absorbingly  engaged  in  study  or  busi- 
ness, one  hesitates  to  ask  them  to  spend  as  much 
time  in  travelling  to  and  from  their  host's  house,  as 
they  would  in  the  object  of  the  j  >urney,  when,  after 
all,  there  is  no  definite  attraction  to  otfer. 

Sometimes  a  few  young  friends  are  invited  to- 
meet  each  other  :  but  such  occasions  spent  in  con- 
versation, or  enlivened  only  by  the  quiet  amuse- 
ments usual  amongst  Friends,  are  often  considered 
"  awfully  slow."  This  doss  not  surprise  the  host 
and  hostess,  particularly  when  their  guests  are 
persons  who  are  engaged  in  intellectual  pursuits, 
but  they  are  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  to  entertain  them 
better. 

Householders  rather  like  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  giving  a  verbal  invitation,  instead  of  the  formality 
of  a  written  one,  for  they  can  then  sometimes  form 
an  idea  whether  their  young  friends  care  to  come. 
Consequently  young  men  or  women  are  sometimes 
asked  after  meeting  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  Sunday 
at  a  Friends'  house.  From  what  we  hear  and  read, 
it  would  appear  that  this  is  not  done  sufficiently  : 
but  the  responsibility  does  not  altogether  rest  with 
the  residents.  If  a  young  man  sits  at  the  bottom  of 
a  large  meeting  house,  and  hurries  away  (perhaps 
from  feelings  of  modesty  or  diffidence)  directly  the 
meeting  breaks  up,  is  it  surprising  that. those  who 
sit  near  the  top  should  sometimes  not  see  him,  and 
often  be  unable  to  speak  to  him? 

We  know  that  when  a  young  man  keeps  in  the 
background,  it  is  sometimes  done  because  he  does 
not  wish  to  be  asked  to  a  Friends'  house  ;  and  we 
suppose  it  is  sometimes  done  from  a  sensitive  fear 
of  intruding  himself  on  the  notice  of  his  friends. 
Need  we  be  surprised  that  each  of  these  classes  in 
turn  occasionally  receives  the  treatment  which  would 
be  appreciated  by  the  other  ? 

Let  those  who  sometimes  go  away  from  meeting 
without  having  exchanged  a  single  friendly  word, 
understand  that  they  are  often  followed  by  the  eyes 
and  by  the  thoughts  of  those  who  would  gladly  have 
spoken  to  them  if  they  could. 

One  more  complication  is  introduced  by  the  fact 
that  these  solitary  members  are  often  in  a  higher 
social  position  than  some  of  those  who  most  feel 
their  responsibility  as  residents.  We  do  not  wish  to 
give  this  fact  undue  importance,  but  it  is  felt  by 
some  to  be  a  real  difficulty,  in  spite  of  all  that 
they  know  may  be  very  truly  said  on  the  opposite 
side. 

Where  there  is  a  family  of  young  people,  hospi- 
tality is  often  exercised  in  face  of  the  fact  that  their 
motives  are  misuaderstood  and  misrepresented  in  a 
manner  that  demands  some  amjunt  of  fortitude  to 
disregard. 

In  some  meetings  an  endeavor  has  been  made  to 
meet  the  want  of  a  little  friendly  intercourse,  com- 
bined with  something  of  intellectual  interest,  by 
arranging  lectures  at  the  meeting-house,  preceded 
by  a  social  meal ;  but  the  attendance  has  very  often 
been  such  as  to  lead  the  organizers  of  these  sojial 
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meetings  and  lectures  to  suppose  that  the  want  for 
them  was  not  felt. 

As  far  as  our  experience  goes,  when  a  stranger 
visits  a  country  meeting,  he  uniformily  meets  with 
the  greatest  possible  hospitality  and  attention  ;  but 
if  a  member  of  one  of  these  meetings  were  to  become 
a  London  resident,  we  think  he  would  find  the  con- 
ditions of  life  to  be  so  different,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  carry  out  his  good  intentions  in  the 
same  successful  manner. 

Thine  iriily,  D.  C.  R. 

To  all  men  and  to  all  times,  the  best  friend 
is  virtue ;  and  the  best  companions  are  high 
endeavors  and  honorable  sentiments. 


^SCRAPS^ 

FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


As  I  took  my  seat,  the  thought  presented 
that  if  we  had  a  good  meeting  we  must  all 
strive  to  be  a  part  of  it,  and  the  prayerful 
feeling  arose  that  not  only  I,  but  that  all  who 
were  gathered  might  seek  for  a  spirit  of  quiet- 
ness and  peace ;  that  we  might  be  open  to  hear 
whatever  was  offered  and  receive  it  in  kind- 
ness and  in  love,  whether  it  corresponded  with 
our  religious  sentiments  or  otherwise.  That 
we  would  then  test  it  by  the  knowledge  of 
Divine  Truth  which  we  had,  and  adopt  as 
much  of  it  as  might  be  adapted  to  our  own 
conditions,  and  let  the  rest  pass.  S.  P.  G.  com- 
menced, by  alluding  to  the  vision  which  John 
saw  of  an  angel  coming  down  from  Heaven 
clothed  with  a  cloud  and  a  rainbow  upon  his 
head,  and  his  face  was  as  it  were  the  face  of 
the  Sun.  He  spoke  of  the  cloud  as  an  illus- 
tration of  that  which  intercepts  the  light  be- 
tween us  and  our  Heavenly  Father  in  a 
spiritual  sense,  ami  that  as  we  become  obe- 
dient and  submissive  to  His  divine  will  and 
power,  the  light  would  break  through  the 
cloud  and  we  should  see  more  clearly,  and 
feel  the  presence  of  the  Father.  The  rainbow 
was  compared*  to  the  cardinal  virtues  which 
were  to  be  found  in  our  hearts.  The  primi- 
tive colors  were  there,  and  the  operation  of 
those  virtues  going  for'h  and  being  combined 
furnished  light  and  love  to  the  glory  of  the 
Father.  The  light  of  the  Sun  represents  the 
light  that  comes  from  God,  and  is  revealed  to 
us  by  its  own  powe^,  warmth  and  Truth.  We 
receive  and  reflect  it  as  the  moon  and  stars 
reflect  the  light  of  the  Sun.  The  planets 
reflect  a  different  light  one  from  another,  yet 
they  all  move  in  harmony,  and  receive  the  il- 
luminating principle  from  the  same  source — 
here  we  see  a  diversity  in  nature,  yet  all  is 
harmony. 

So  with  man  in  his  various  conditions  of 
life.  The  love  of  the  Father  shines  in  and  on 
all.  It  is  universal,  and  if  that  love  is  re- 
flected back  from  us  in  accordance  with  the 


knowledge  which  we  have  of  the  truth,  it  if 
well  with  us.  He  declared  that  we  must  come 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  divine  power  withir 
ourselves  before  we  could  realize  salvation 
The  reading  of  the  scriptures  and  the  writing* 
of  those  who  have  gone  before  us  would  not 
avail,  though  He  desired  that  we  should  reac 
these  writings  prayerfully:  they  were  evi 
dences  of  the  light  that  had  shone  upon  oui 
predecessors,  but  God's  power  is  the  samenov 
that  ever  it  was,  and  is  shining  upon  us  as  i 
did  upon  them.  He  wanted  us  to  know  tha 
we  have  a  present  Saviour  through  which  th< 
will  of  God  is  revealed.       *      .*  * 

I  am  not  following  his  words  exactly  but  an 
giving  my  impressions  of  his  ideas,  clothin; 
them  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect  in  his  lan 
guage. 

At  the  close  he  gave  us  an  affectionate  fare 
well,  intimating  that  his  love  for  us  was  greal 
and  desiring  we  might  pray  for  each  othei 
for  he  needed  help  equally  with  those  h 
addresssed. 

*  FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  2  7,  1875, 

Note. — If  our  correspondent  O.  E.  wi 
recur  to  the  last  chapter  on  Usury,  in  No.  3 
of  our  pap?r,  and  carefully  read  it,  we  thin! 
he  will  find  his  objection  answered.  Ed. 

A  Correction.— In  S.  R.'s  letter  fro; 
Europe,  published  in  No.  37  of  the  presei 
volume  of  the  Intelligencer,  reference  is  mac 
to  the  Turtle  as  being  a  Batrachian. 

This  is  a  mistake,  as  it  belongs  to  the  orddL 
Chelonia  and  family  Testudinidce. 

The  Batrachians  are  vertebrate  animal 
having  a  naked  skin,  generally  without  rib 
and  no  distinct  neck. 

They  breathe  sometimes  by  gills,  but  gen  ^ 
rally  by  lungs.  To  this  order  belong  tl  |t 
Frogs,  Toads  and  Salamanders.  | 

S.  R.  R. 

Reported  for  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Darwinism. — Professor  Pliny  E.  Chas  ij 

of  Haverford  College,  delivered  the  first  <  i]r 

his  course  of  lectures  on  "Modern  Scientif  | 

Discoveries  and  Theories,"  at  the  Hall  |, 

the  Mercantile  Library,  on  the  evening  of  tlj  ^ 

17  th  inst.  »io 

Professor  C.  began  with  an  allusion  to  tlj  s5 
interest  manifested  in  Centennial  celebr 

tions,  and  this  being  the  Centennial  of  Sc1  ^ 
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ence.  He  stated  that  much  is  said  of  the 
conflict  of  science  with  religion,  between 
1  which  there  can  be  none.  The  only  conflict 
is  between  truth  and  error  ;  truth  is  always 
consistent  with  itself,  for  God  is  truth.  Any- 
thing discovered  is  a  fact,  and  we  may  allow 
ourselves  great  liberty  in  accounting  for 
facts.  There  is  a  distinction  between  what  is 
true  as  a  fact  and  our  theories  respecting  it. 
JMany  of  the  foremost  active  and  practical 
men  in  the  scientific  ranks  of  this  closing 
century  are  Americans. 

To  the  query,  what  is  the  truth  that  un- 
ierlies  the  theory  of  Darwin  ;  what  is  Dar- 
winism ?  Professor  C.  said,  The  basis  is  the 
iret*reat  variation  in  the  animal  creation.  All 
ihe  workers  who  have  investigated  this  sub- 
ject have  flourished  during  the  present  cen- 
iury.  Among  those  who  have  made  it  the 
;reat  study  of  their  lives,  Jean  Baptiste 
L*amark  and  Louis  Agassiz  are  the  most 
>rominent. 

Lamark  divided  animals  into  three  groups, 
iased  on  the  degree  of  intelligence  mani- 
sted,  viz.,  the  Apathetic,  representing  all 
]  tie  lowest  forms  of  existence,  the  Sensible 
mbracing  the  Crustacea  and  allied  species, 
nd  the  Intelligent,  in  which  he  placed  the 
irjigher  orders  of  creation.    This  system  has 
iseneen  unjustly  charged,  as  not  accounting  for 
ladin  intelligent  controlling  power. 

Occupying  a  somewhat  different  ground,  we 
&ve  L.  Agassiz,  whose  first  publication 
laced  him  in  the  front  rank  of  scientists. 
Seventeen  years  of  patient  labor  established 
y  demonstration,  as  he  said,  the  "superin- 
ndence  of  an  intelligent  power  in  the 
enfaiverse."  The  study  of  nature  is  highest 
tercourse  with  Supreme  Intelligence  in  its 
itward  manifestation. 

Darwin's  starting  point  is  the  admitted 
iriation  in  animals  under  domestication, 
has  iir  farmers  understand  this,  and  by  carefully 
t  idying  the  marks  that  go  with  these  varia- 
>ns,  qualities  are  transmitted  from  genera- 
>n  to  generation  ;  how  far  this  can  go  is 
t  settled.    Darwin  thinks  species  may  be 
anged  ;  the  question  can  only  be  determined 
an  accumulation  of  facts. 
The  second  point  is  "  The  struggle  for  ex- 
3nce."    Some  interesting  and  amusing  cal 
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culations  of  increase  during  the  period  of  an 
ordinary  human  life,  were  here  given  by 
Professor  C,  illustrating  the  great  amount  of 
life-force  in  the  universe,  the  rapidity  of  its 
development,  and  how  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence is  more  severe  on  those  of  the  same 
species  which  have  the  same  habits  and 
derive  their  subsistence  from  the  same  sources. 

Natural  selection  is  the  next  point ;  "  Like 
seeks  like"  is  a  ^.rand  law  of  nature  in 
Inertia.  Much  is  said  of  law  ;  law  is  not  an 
explanation,  but  a  fact ;  man  cannot  produce 
varieties,  nor  prevent  them.  This  constitutes 
Darwin's  natural  selection ;  is  this  the  result 
of  chance  or  of  intelligence?  If  we  go  back 
to  the  earliest  period,  all  the  caibon  found  is 
an  indication  of  life ;  the  germs  of  this  life 
must  have  had  intelligence. 

In  Darwin's  theories,  as  he  promulgates 
them,  said  Prof.  C,  I  do  not  see  much  to 
object.  They  are  truths  ;  we  may  accept  them 
in  our  own  way ;  his  sins  are  of  omission 
rather  than  commission  ;  yet  in  not  defining 
his  position  he  leaves  room  for  the  charges 
that  are  brought  against  him. 

This  synopsis  gives  but  a  very  imper- 
fect idea  of  the  force  and  eloquence  displayed 
by  Prof.  C.  The  close  attention  of  the  audi- 
ence evinced  the  absorbing  interest  felt  in  the 
subject  under  consideration  and  in  the  clear 
manner  in  which  it  was  presented.  The 
hall  was  well  filled.  R. 
JEleventh  mo  ,  18^, 

The  second  lecture  was  delivered  on  the 
evening  of  the  24th. — Benjamin  Thompson 
(Count  Rumford)  and  Humphrey  Davy. 
"  Heat,  a  mode  of  Motion." 

Lecture  III,  12th  month  1st. — Benjamin  Frank- 
lin and  Michael  Faraday.  "  Electricity  and  Tele- 
graphy." 

Lecture  IV,  12th  month  8th. — Thomas  Young  and 
William  Allen  Miller.  "  Universal  Force;"  "Spec- 
troscopy," "  Let  there  be  light  I" 

Lecture  V,  12th  month  15th. — Luke  Howard  and 
James  B.  Espy.  "The  wind  bloweth  where  it  list- 
eth  ;"  Weather  Predictions. 

Lecture  VI,  12th  month  22d. — George  Fox  and 
Jonathan  Edwards.  "  Harmony  of  Faith  and 
Reason." 

Tickets  for  the  remainder  of  the  course, 
and  single  tickets,  can  be  procured  at  the 
office  of  Friends'  Intelligencer. 


MARRIED. 

TOWNSEND— SUTTON.— On  the  16th  of  Elev- 
enth month,  at  Weston,  Baltimore  county,  Md  ,  with 
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the  approbation  of  Baltimore  Monthly  Meeting,  Jo- 
seph C.  Townsend,  to  Mary  H.,  daughter  of  James 
L.  Sutton. 


DIED. 

PLUMMER — After  a  lingering  illness  and  great 
suffering,  borne  with  patience  and  fortitude,  Cbarles 
P.  Plummer  departed  this  life  a  few  minutes  after 
12  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  Eleventh 
month,  in  quietness  of  mind  and  body,  aged  nearly 
37  years. 

SEARING  — At  the  residence  of  her  husband  and 
father-in-law,  John  L.  and  John  Searing,  in  Led- 
yard,  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  on  First-day,  the  24th 
of  Eleventh  month,  of  typhoid  fever,  Catharine  M. 
Searing,  daughter  of  Aaron  Makeel,  aged  34  years. 

She  died  in  perfect  consciousness  of  her  approach- 
ing dissolution,  which  was  sudien.  Very  near  the 
close,  she  gave  full  evidence  by  her  affecting  and 
interesting  language  that  she  was  prepared  for  the 
change  and  was  accepted  byher  Heavenly  Father. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
No.  75. 
(Continued  from  page  621.) 


ANDERMATT  TO  INTERLAKEN. 

The  flora  of  the  valley  of  Urseren  and  its 
vicinity  is  almost  identical  with  that  we  ob- 
served last  summer  in  the  upper  Engadine, 
which  has  about  the  same  elevation.  The  most 
striking  exceptions  noticed  are  a  delicate  and 
fragrant  white  Lily,  and  a  pretty  purple  Orchis 
with  leaves  spotted  like  the  Dog-tooth  Violet. 
A  tiny  yellow  Violet  is  very  plentiful,  and  the 
wild  Thyme  and  Geranium  seem  to  be  ruling 
families,  though  perhaps  the  various  species 
of  Silene  are  as  extensively  diffused  through 
the  flowery  pastures.  It  would  seem  that  life 
must  be  very  hard  and  meagre  in  this  wintry 
valley  of  the  mountains,  but  though  the  people 
are  doubtle3s  poor  and  evidently  very  labo- 
rious, they  are  not  in  the  least  beggarly — a 
comfortable  change  after  our  Italian  experi- 
ence. Happy  little  children,  sun  burned  and 
wildly  clad,  play  in  the  sunny  meadow  and 
along  the  bank  of  the  shallow,  rapid  river, 
and  hail  us  with  friendly  words  as  we  pass 
them.  Noting  that  I  am  gathering  a  boquet, 
they  leave  off  their  play  with  one  accord,  and 
hasten  to  make  collections  for  me,  with  very 
little  judgment,  it  is  true,  but  with  great  good 
will ;  and  soon  I  am  uncomfortably  laden  with 
their  gift3.  Jolly  little  men  of  Uri !  you  have 
done  your  best  to  show  kindness  to  the  pilgrim 
and  stranger  who  wanders  by  your  flowery 
river.  It  is  a  steep  climb  up  the  grassy  hill- 
side to  the  guardian  fir  wood  which  overlooks 
the  town,  and  when  it  is  reached  we  find  that 
a  stone  wall,  three  or  four  feet  high,  forms  a 
protecting  terrace  for  the  precious  wood  land. 
We  clamber  up,  however,  and  find  a  well 
trodden  pathway  among  the  fragrant  fir  trees 
and  mo3s  covered  seats  where  we  may  rest  and 
enjoy  the  primitive  harmonies  which  the  Al- 
pine forest  murmurs  evermore  to  the  silent 


hills.    Insect  life  is  not  wanting,  but  no  mos- 
quitoes or  stinging  flies  appear  to  dwell  in  this 
peaceful  upper  world.  Tall  ferns  flourish  in  the 
sheltered  wood,  but  few  of  the  delicate  little 
forest  flowers  which  smile  up  from  the  depths 
of  the  more  lowly  sylvan  retreats.    A  few 
minutes  walk,  and  the  other  side  of  the  woodi 
is  reached,  and  here  we  are  dismayed  to  find 
another  wall  which  it  requires  much  prudent 
management  to  descend  in  safety.   Two  gray- 
haired  old  women  are  gathering,  in  great  bas- 
kets which  are  strapped  on  their  backs,  all 
the  dead  twigs  and  cones  they  can  find,  and 
propose  descending  the  precipitous  hill  with  a 
load  which  it  makes  the  heart  ache  to  see  theac 
bear  along  the  level  pathway.    They  salutt 
us  with  smiling  cheerfulness,  however,  and  are 
evidently  not  the  most  unhappy  of  woman  r 
kind.    Not  a  twig,  and  scarcely  a  leaf  of  the  D 
precious  trees  is  allowed  to  moulder  in  th<  n 
wood,  but  every  atom  is  carefully  utilized  Si 
when  a  tree  is  felled.    To  the  right,  and  beft 
low  the  forest,  is  the  ancient  Lombard  churclf 
of  St.  Columbanus,  and  a  group  of  little  girls] 
who  are  playing  at  housekeeping  in  the  porchj 
which  they  have  rudely  decked  with  thymel 
are  easily  persuaded  to  run  down  to  the  vil 
lage  for  the  key,  and  we  enter  the  well-pre  ra 
served  old  edifice  in  which  is  cherished,  witl  k 
true  Swiss  conservatism,  the  rude  and  almos  jii 
ludicrous  decorations  of  the  middle  ages-  i 
unnaturally  elongated  visages  to  denote  soijipe 
row,  and  grotesque  distortion  to  represent 
pious  ecstasy.    What  oft-repeated  annals  ci 1 1 
the  heroic  past  are  connected  with  these  oil  to 
hillside  fanes  of  Switzerland;  and  how  dea  ^ 
and  sacred  must  be  the  sanctuary  in  whic  ill 
the  baptism,  the  marriage  and  the  burial  (j  jm 
the  long  generations  of  the  fathers  of  Ursere  |e 
have  been  solemnized.    The  damp,  roug;  rea 
floor  of  stone,  the  straight,  upright  benched 
the  rude  old  paintings,  seem  more  precious  \  iatt 
them,  doubtless,  than  the  most  elaborate  an  illy 
refined  newness.  ^ 
But  the  sun  has  gone  down  b3hind  tl  % 
mountain,  and  we  must  find  the  pathwfli  slf 
back  to  the  hotel,  but  may  stop  a  minute   | , 
look  into  the  more  modern  village  chur<i  |jj 
and  its  attendant  charnel  house.    Over  tl  ^ 
doorway  of  the  chapel  of  the  dead  are  tl|  ti 
sad  and  touching  words  from  Job  19:  21,  j 
German:  "Have  pity  upon  me,  have  pi  g3j 
upon  me,  O  ye  my  friends ;  for  the  hand  \  ^ac 
God  hath  touched  me."    And  within  a,  ^ 
word  i  from  Maccabees,  which  I  did  not  i 
member  to  have  seen  before  (if,  indeed,  an  ^ 
thing  at  all  like  it  is  in  our  version),  reminj  ^ 
ing  the  beholder  that  it  is  a  good  and  who 
some  thing  to  pray  for  the  dead,  that  th  |3 
may  find  deliverance  from  the  consequec)  \\„ 
of  the  shortcomings  of  their  mortal  liv  i 
Over  the  doorway  are  shelves,  on  which  i  [> 
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placed,  in  order,  the  skulls  and  thigh  bones 
:>f  the  bodies  which  have  been  disinterred  to 
make  room  for  the  later  generations  which 
have  sunk  wearied  into  the  broad  lap  of 
Mother  Earth.    A  pale,  sad-looking  woman 
i  kneels  in  front  of  the  altar,  murmuring  from 
}i  her  book  of  prayer  words  of  entreaty  that 
d  some  dear  one  who  has  gone  from  her  side 
fil  may  find  grace  and  favor  from  the  righteous 
i  Judge. 

»  After  one  week's  dalliance  in  this  cool, 
*H  tiigh  place,  we  are  delighted  to  find  the  morn- 
ing of  Seventh  month  1st  rise  bright  and 
u&lear,  which  leaves  us  no  excuse  for  tarrying 
21  onger  in  Andermatt.  A  carriage  for  Flu- 
sullen,  on  Lake  Lucerne,  is  readily  procured, 

und  away  we  go  through  the  rude  Hole  of 
in  iJri ;  through  the  deep  defile  spanned  by  the 
|  Devil's  Bridge,  down  which  the  Reuss  dashes 
tlx  badly  through  narrow  valleys  in  which  the 
edjirs  murmur;  along  precipitous  steeps,  where 
1)8  he  smooth,  solid  road  seems  the  work  of 
fj magic;  through  picturesque  little  villages, 
A  Krhich  find  lodgment  on  the  terraces  of  the 
ret  mcient  hills ;  and  pause  in  our  career  at  the 
iMfown  of  Amsteg.  As  soon  as  the  carriage 
villiaits,  picturesquely  attired  women,  bearing 
H  pays  laden  with  articles  of  jewelry  cut  from 
fill  he  many-tinted  quartz  crystal  of  the  moun- 
tains, crowd  around  the  doors  and  solicit  our 
isj  .ttention  to  their  beautiful  wares.  They 
soi  peak  to  us  first  in  German,  then  in  French, 
d  jnd  finally  beg  us,  in  English,  to  buy  some 
st  f  their  pretty  things.  The  price  is  fixed, 
ol  hey  assure  us ;  but,  as  we  seem  not  over-anx- 
3s  bus  to  purchase,  they,  one  after  another,  fall 
hi  all  fifty  per  cent.,  and  then  entreat  us  to 
a! name  a  price  which  would  be  satisfactory, 
erefne  quartz  crystals  of  St.  Gothard  are  of 
itig  jreat  size  and  of  varied  tints,  and  I  should 
:h«  Ike  to  take  to  America  one  I  saw  at  Ander- 
jst  latt,  which  was  of  the  smoky  hue,  and  was 
ainlly  eighteen  inches  long,  and  quite  ten 

iches  in  diameter,  and  perfect  in  form. 

tli  The  town  of  Amsteg  is  1713  feet  above  the 
iff!  }a  level,  and  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  fer- 
te  le  vale,  overlooked  by  grand  mountains, 
mr  V'hile  our  driver  was  refreshing  himself  and 
rtl  is  horses,  we  ascended  to  a  grassy  terrace  and 
j  tl  it  down  under  the  shadow  of  the  walnut 
11,  ees  to  admire  the  simple,  frugal  and  labo- 
pi  ous  life  of  the  Switzer.  The  patient  indus- 
,nd  y  and  artistic  taste  of  the  people  are  mani- 
i  J  sted  everywhere,  and  the  natural  fertility  of 
iti  teir  narrow  lands  is  enhanced  by  the  most 
,ii  ireful  culture.  From  the  neat  shingle  cot- 
mil  .ge,  little  balconies  decked  with  flowers  pro 
rbf  ct  from  every  window;  and  the  pretty  pa- 
ttl  lion  of  tasteful  rustic  work,  under  the 
4  ladow  of  the  walnut  tree  on  the  hillside  ter- 
]il  .ce,  catches  the  choicest  view  of  the  glorious 
chi  l°wy  heights.    The  mountain  torrent  may  I 


not  chisel  its  way  in  the  fertile  slope,  but  is 
wisely  confined  by  raised  banks,  and  has  its 
pathway  from  the  heights  firmly  paved  with 
solid  stone-work,  as  durable  as  it  is  elegant. 
The  projecting  roof  of  the  pretty  wood  house, 
where  a  great  supply  of  fuel  is  stored  for 
winter  use,  is  a  shelter  also  for  a  luxuriant 
grape-vine,  which  finds  just  the  protection 
and  support  it  needs.  Sometimes  the  entire 
front  of  a  spacious  cottage  is  covered  with  the 
limbs  of  a  pear-tree,  which  is  fastened  to  the 
wall  like  a  vine,  and  has  its  branches  so 
trained  as  to  decorate  but  not  obscure  the 
windows.  In  many  places,  just  as  the  wise 
prince  observed  in  Israel,  long  ages  ago,  the 
virtuous  woman  seeketh  wool  and  flax,  and 
worketh  willingly  with  her  hands,  making 
the  garmeats  for  her  household.  The  water- 
power,  which  the  impetuous  glacier-fed  streams 
supply,  is  utilized  in  a  thousand  ways,  bring- 
ing the  hum  of  many  manufactories  into  this 
busy  hive  of  workers,  and  the  general  intel- 
ligence, as  well  as  the  education  of  the 
people,  is  most  worthy  of  admiration.  To 
speak  three  or  four  tongues  is  not  a  rare  ac- 
quirement here,  and  the  schoolmaster  is  at 
work  in  every  hamlet.  One  traveller,*  prais- 
ing the  air  of  well-being,  the  neatness  and  the 
sense  of  propriety  manifested  by  the  Swiss, 
attributes  it  to  the  subdivision  of  the  lands 
among  the  people.  He  says  :  "  The  spirit  of 
the  proprietor  is  not  to  be  mistaken  in  all  one 
sees  in  Switzerland.  Some  cottages,  for  in- 
stance, are  adorned  with  long  texts  from 
Scripture,  painted  on  or  burnt  into  the  wood, 
in  front,  over  the  door ;  others,  with  the  ped- 
igree of  the  builder  and  owner.  These  show 
that  the  property  has  been  held  sometimes  for 
200  years  by  the  same  family." 

Women  perform  much  of  the  out-door  as 
well  as  the  in-door  work,  and  women  appear 
to  do  all  the  thinking  and  managing  work  of 
the  home :  being,  as  a  rule,  very  superior  to 
the  men  in  manners  and  in  intelligence.  It 
is  a  great  pleasure  after  our  Oriental  and 
Italian  travel,  to  be  again  taken  care  of  by 
neat,  thoughtful,  kindly  and  intelligent 
women.  If  you  drive  up  to  the  simple  way- 
side inn,  a  fine  looking,  strong-handed  young 
woman  opens  the  carriage  door,  takes  your 
parcels,  helps  you  out,  and  does  the  simple 
honors  of  the  house  with  a  directness  and 
dignity  most  pleasing  to  behold.  She  speaks 
your  language,  most  likely,  and  can  give  in- 
telligent counsel  in  regard  to  to-morrow's 
travel;  or  if  you  propose  to  tarry  a  day  or  two, 
she  can  tell  you  how  and  where  your  damaged 
attire  may  be  put  in  order  most  expeditiously. 
Women  carry  the  keys,  make  out  bills,  and 
in  many  cases  receive  the  money ;  then  escort 


*  Laing. 
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you  to  the  carriage  and  speed  the  parting 
guest. 

Beyond  Amsteg,  we  pass  under  the  ruins  of 
a  tower  on  the  heights,  supposed  by  some  to 
be  that  erected  by  the  tyrant  Gessler,  in  the 
days  of  Austrian  domination,  to  overawe  the 
men  of  Uri.  Then  our  way  lies  through 
green  pastures  and  under  shadowy  trees,  and 
past  the  famous  places  for  evermore  associated 
with  heroic,  perhaps  almost  mythic  deeds  of 
the  Swiss  patriot,  Tell.  Our  driver  points 
out  to  us  the  rushing  mountain  brook  into 
which  William  Tell  plunged,  in  vain  endeavor 
to  save  a  little  child,  but  both  were  lost  and 
their  bodies  were  never  seen  again.  The  spot 
where  the  hero's  house  stood  is  believed  to  be 
marked  by  yonder  little  chapel  which  is 
backed  by  an  ivy  mantled  tower,  and  the 
pretty  village  of  Burglen,  nestling  in  the 
lovely  valley,  was  his  native  place. 

The  field  of  Schaddorf,  by  which  we  pass, 
is  of  interest  as  the  spot  where  the  parliament 
of  Uri  is  held  every  spring.  Every  man, 
except  the  priests,  above  twenty  years  of  age, 
has  a  vote.  On  the  occasion  of  the  popular 
assembly,  the  authorities  of  the  Canton  come 
in  civil  and  military  state,  their  attendants 
bearing  aloft  the  two  bull  horns  of  Uri.  From 
a  semi-circular  pavilion,  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  business  of  the  day  is  announced  to 
the  people,  and  the  various  orators  deliver 
addresses  in  regard  to  the  matters  which  are 
to  be  decided,  after  which  the  questions  are 
voted  upon  by  show  of  hands. 

When  the  busness  of  state  is  dispatched, 
the  Landaman  and  other  public  officers  re- 
sign, and  are  either  re-elected  or  replaced  by 
others  who  are  now  chosen.  Such  is  the  little 
democracy  of  the  hills  ! 

The  village  of  Altdorf,  which  we  soon  enter, 
is  the  capital  of  the  Canton,  and  is  known  to 
fame  as  the  place  where,  at  the  command  of 
this  tyrant,  Tell  shot  the  apple  from  his  son's 
head  in  the  open  square.  A  stone  fountain 
marked  the  traditional  spot  till  1861,  when  a 
colossal  plaster  statue  of  Tell,  the  gift  of  the 
riflemen  of  Zurich,  replaced  it.  But  we  have 
no  time  to  linger;  pressing  on  to  Fluellen,  on 
lake  Lucerne,  the  port  of  Uri,  where  the 
steamer  lies  in  readiness  to  receive  us  and 
bear  us  up  the  romantic  and  sublime  bay  of 
Uri,  past  scenes  consecrated  by  the  noble 
legends  of  the  Switzer,  the  historic  truth  of 
which  it  is  an  ungracious  thing  to  doubt  or 
to  question. 

Says  Sir  James  Mackintosh:  "This  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  place  in  our  globe  where 
deeds  of  pure  virtue,  ancient  enough  to  be 
venerable,  are  consecrated  by  the  religion  of 
the  people,  and  continue  to  command  interest 
and  reverence.  No  local  superstition  so 
beautiful  and  so  moral  anywhere  exists.    .  . 


.  .  .  .  The  solitude  of  the  Alps  is  a 
sanctuary  destined  for  the  monuments  of! 
ancient  virtues  ;  Griitli  and  Tell's  chapel  are 
as  much  reverenced  by  the  Alpine  peasants ! 
as  Mecca  by  a  devout  Mussel  man  ;  and  the  I 
deputies  of  the  three  ancient  Cantons  met,  so ! 
late  as  the  year  1715,  to  renew  their  allegiance  j 
and  their  oaths  of  eternal  union." 

The  rich  poetic  and  historic  associations  of 
those  silent  and  solemn  mountain  shores,  the 
deep,  pure  tinting  of  the  lakes,  the  splendor  j 
of  the  cloud- flecked  sky  of  blue,  the  snowy 
heights  of  the  distant  peaks,  the  little  chapel 
which  nestles  by  the  water's  edge  to  mark  the 
spot  where  the  hero  sprang  to  shore  from  the 
boat  of  Gessler  during  the  storm  ;  the  shadowy 
field  of  Riitli,  where  the  three  founders  ol 
Swiss  freedom,*  at  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  met  at  night  to  form  a  plan 
for  the  liberation  of  their  land,  but  solemnly 
binding  themselves  "  to  do  no  wrong  to  the] 
Count  of  Hapsburg,  and  not  to  maltreat  his 
governors,"  to  be  just  and  merciful  to  theii 
oppressors  as  well  as  faithful  to  each  other ;  al 
these  combine  to  make  our  noon-day  on  th< 
Lake  of  the  Four  Forest  Cantons  an  unmixed 
delight. 

But  now  we  have  reached  Brunnen,  the] 
port  of  Canton  Schwyz,  whence  we  turn  west 
ward  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake 
arriving  at  Bekenried  at  about  three  o'clock 
Here  we  take  a  carriage,  intending  to  drivj 
to  Stanzsted,  to  Alpnach  and  to  Sarnen  thli 
same  evening.    Away  we  go,  and  all  looklfe 
promising  for  a  delightful  ride  in  the  cool  op 
the  day,  but  a  threatening  cloud  rises  from  belli 
hind  the  western  hills.    The  driver  shake I 
his  head  ominously  and  asks  if  we  will  mm 
take  refuge  at  Stanz,  which  is  near  at  han(lfa 
We  assent,  and  are  safe  in  the  little  inn  befoilf 
a  heavy  blow  and  a  dashing,  pouring  raiijl 
with  thunder  and  lightning,  comes  sweepinfc 
down  from  the  heights.    Then  a  storm  <fc 
rattling  hail  follows,  cooling  and  even  chillinlii 
the  air,  which  had  been  almost  sultry  beforfc 
In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  the  elementiti 
the  bell  in  the  village  church  peals  out  loiiij 
and  clear,  sounding  like  a  calm,  reassuring 
voice  above  the  storm.    We  inquire  why  tin 
bell  tolls  at  such  a  moment,  and  the  hostel^ 
replies  that  these  sudden  thunder  storms  a  I 
often  very  violent  (rocks  and  masses  of  ear  jL- 
being  frequently  hurled  into  the  valleys),  amk 
the  bell  is  rung  to  comfort  the  frightem! 
people,  reminding  them  of  the  divine  presen  j 
and  care,  and  commending  them  to  a  pray(l 
ful  trust  in  the  Power  which  rules  the  tempel 
After  a  time  the  storm  ceases,  the  clou«|( 
break  and  begin  to  disperse,  and  we  send  J 1. 


*  Werner  Stauffacher,  of  Schwyz;  Arnold, 
Unterwalden  ;  and  Walter  Fiirst,  of  Uri. 
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the  driver  to  direct  him  to  make  ready  to 
proceed.   But  he  professes  fear  of  the  swollen 
torrents,  and  wishes  to  stay  all  night  where 
we  are,  reminding  us  that  we  must  pay  the 
expenses  of  himself  and  team  during  the 
delay.   Stanz  is  a  pretty  town,  and  not  un- 
known to  fame,  being  the  native  place  of 
Arnold  of   Winkelried,  who  is  here  com- 
memorated with  a  statue.    It  is  the  capital  of 
Canton  Unterwalden,  and  is  sadly  memorable 
for  the  wild  and  desperate  resistance  of  the 
)eople  to  the  new  constitution  imposed  on  the 
States  of  Switzerland,  by  the  French,  in  1798. 
Whole  families   perished   together,  young 
women   fighting   beside   their   fathers  and 
brothers.    Every  house  in  the  open  country 
olWas  burned,  and  the  few  of  the  inhabitants 
who  survived,  wandering  in  the  mountain 
Fastnesses,  would  have  died  of  want  and  cold 
iad  not  prompt  assistance  been  sent  them 
rom  other  lands.    But  all  that  Stanz  can 
how  is  soon  seen,  and  we  insist  on  going  on 
ei|)ur  way,  promising  that  when  we  come  to  the 
Ireadful  torrent  we  will  be  willing  to  turn 
jack.    S^>  away  we  go  again  in  the  cool  of 
;e|he  departing  day,  to  Stanzstad  and  thence 
^ver  a  good  bridge  to  the  western  side  of  the 
tkjUpnach  Lake  to  Alpnach,  a  little  village  at 
he  foot  of  Mount  Pilatus.    It  is  needless  to 
klay  that  the  dangers  of  the  way  were  purely 
ct  maginary,  and  the  ride  perfectly  delightful 
'w  s  well  as  entirely  safe.    The  next  morning  a 
tk  hort  drive  brings  us  to  Sarnen,  where  we 
ok  dismiss  our  carriage  and  take  outside  seats  in 
the  mid-day  diligence,  for  the  trip  over  the 
blSrunig  Pass  to  Brienz.    The  calm  delight  of 
k(  he  slow,  steady  progress   up   a  shadowy 
n|roodland  road  to  the  summit,  and  the  ex- 
ltant,  triumphant  joy  of  the  downward  gal- 
Op;  the  little  trip  at  eventide  from  end  to 
ail  nd  of  the  tiny  lake  of  Brienz,  and  our  safe 
pii  (rrival  at  the  fair  town  of  Interlaken,  which 
olds  her  court  in  full  sight  of  one  of  the 
Miost  glorious  of  the  snowy  summits  of  the 
foi  Ups,  the  Jungfrau,  complete  the  record  of 
ent  ur  two  days'  journey.    The  pretty  town  of 
lot  otels  has  plenty  of  room  for  travelers,  and 
rit  aere  are  more  hotel  coaches  in  waiting  for  us 
lan  there  are  passengers  arriving.  Accord- 
lgly,  we  have  great  choice  of  rooms  and  a 
a  lost  cordial  reception  at  the  Grand  Hotel 
'ictoria,  and  here  we  rest.  S.  R. 

Seventh  month  2d,  1875. 


From  the  Boston  Transcript. 
LOUIS  AGASSIZ. 
Concluded  from  Page  622. 

No  description  or  painting  can  adequately 
ive  the  feeling  of  a  person  contemplating 
»r  the  first  time  the  nature  of  new  places  and 
lings.  The  student  takes  in  at  a  glance  the 
laracter  of  a  country,  the  vegetation  and 


peculiarities  of  animal  life,  having  the  advan- 
tage over  others  of  being  able  to  draw  com- 
parisons and  note  slight  shades  of  difference. 
Curiosity  having  been  awakened  in  Boston, 
Agassiz  found  a  large  audience  awaiting  his 
first  lecture.  He  had  aptly  chosen  "  Amer- 
ica" for  his  subject.  Besides  the  presentation 
of  ideas,  new  and  varied,  the  sympathetic 
voice  of  the  orator,  the  foreign  accent,  and  the 
noble,  expressive  face  produced  great  effect 
upon  his  hearers,  and  the  hour  of  fixed  atten- 
tion concluded  with  rounds  of  enthusiastic 
applause.  The  foregin  naturalist  was  the 
theme  of  the  next  day's  conversation  in  Bos- 
ton. Everybody  wished  to  hear  him,  though 
at  the  price  of  four  dollars,  and  the  evenings 
of  an  entire  week,  Agassiz  devoted  to  the 
same  lecture.  He  was  persuaded  to  abandon 
the  idea  of  returning  to  Europe  and  to  accept 
a  professor's  chair  at  Harvard  College,  where 
he  soon  saw  himself  in  a  position  to  liquidate 
his  debts  in  Europe.  He  next  conceived  the 
idea  of  founding  a  large  museum  connected 
with  the  college  buildings.  As  a  preparation, 
he  determined  upon  a  course  of  travel.  A 
visit  to  Lake  Superior  was  first  decided  upon, 
and  a  party  of  sixteen  from  Boston,  joined 
by  others  in  New  York,  left  on  the  morning 
of  the  15th  of  June,  1848,  upon  a  voyage  of 
discovery  and  investigation.  Each  day  the 
soil,  vegetation,  animal  population  a  ad  gen- 
eral character  of  the  country  were  carefully 
observed.  They  passed  slowly  through  the 
State  of  New  York,  noting  the  course  of  its 
rivers  and  the  formation  of  its  rocks,  to  the 
Falls  of  Niagara  in  their  grandeur,  to  Lake 
Ontario,  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  mak- 
ing observations,  comparing  nature  in  Amer- 
ica with  that  of  Europe,  and  noting  the 
similarity  of  certain  orders  of  plants.  During 
this  time  Agassiz  made  collections  of  such 
species  of  fish  as  were  not  to  be  found  in 
European  waters.  At  home  he  had  studied 
these,  more  or  less  well  preserved  in  the  mu- 
seums, here  to  be  found  full  of  life. 

To  this  exploration,  physical  geography 
owes  a  more  just,  concise  description  than  had 
ever  before  been  given. 

The  next  trip  was  to  Florida,  and  on  the 
way  home  Agassiz  was  earnestly  solicited  to 
give  a  course  of  lecture*  upon  comparative 
anatomy  at  the  medical  college  of  Charleston. 
The  acceptance  of  th's  and  the  carrying  on  of 
his  profound  studies  at  the  same  time  proved 
a  serve  tax  upon  his  physical  strength,  and 
he  returned  worn  and  tired  to  Massachusetts. 

After  a  short  period  of  rest  he  undertook 
the  p  lblication  of  a  natural  history  of  the 
United  States.  This  work  was  expensive, 
and  nothing  better  testifies  to  the  popularity 
of  its  author  in  America  than  the  fact  that  as 
soon  as  the  difficulty  was  known,  2500  sub- 
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scribers  responded  at  once  to  the  appeal. 
In  the  preface  to  the  work  the  author  says, 
"  The  public  of  this  country  differ  widely 
from  the  public  of  Europe.  In  the  United 
States  there  is  no  one  class  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  rest  of  the  nation.  On  the 
contrary,  the  desire  for  instruction  is  so 
general  that  I  may  expect  my  books  to  be 
read  by  mechanics  as  well  as  by  students 
and  naturalists."  Agassiz,  stilPfpursuing  his 
studies  and  investigations,  began  the  founda- 
tion of  the  museum,  one  of  the  finest  scien- 
tific establishment  in  the  world.  In  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  great  work  he  thought 
nothing  of  the  trouble,  but  pushed  on,  with 
eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  purpose  of  dedica- 
ting this  great  effort  of  his  life  to  his  adopted 
country.  In  the  fulfillment  of  this  task,  and 
the  classification  of  the  vast  collection  re- 
quired, Agassiz,  in  spite  of  his  wonderful 
energy  and  robust  constitution,  felt  his 
strength  failing.  Physicians  prescribed  rest 
and  chaDge  ot  climate  Should  he  go  to 
Europe?  He  hesitated  ;  an  unexpected  cir- 
cumstance put  an  end  to  his  doubts.  Agassiz 
had  never  forgotten  the  voyage  of  Spix  and 
Martins  to  Brazil.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
years  he  had  received  the  task  of  classifying 
the  fishes  collected  by  these  explorers.  Many 
times  in  his  life  had  he  dreamed  of  visiting 
these  same  places,  and  of  studying  nature  in 
South  America.  The  emperor  ot  Brazil,  one  of 
the  most  cultivated  men  of  modern  times,  and 
a  friend  of  all  noble  enterprises,  had  shown 
much  interest  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
work  carried  on  at  Harvard.  Through  him, 
carefully  prepared  additions  had  been  made 
to  the  museum  at  Cambridge,  and  A^assiz's 
thoughts  often  turned  to  some  time,  far  in  the 
future  perhaps,  when  he  should  see  the  sov- 
ereign in  his  own  home.  One  day,  without  any 
belief  in  the  actual  realization  of  the  plan, 
Agassiz  spoke  in  the  presence  of  several 
friends  of  the  benefit,  scientifically  viewed,  to 
be  derived  from  a  visit  to  the  Amazon  and  its 
tributaries.  Immediately  one  of  Boston's 
wealthy  men,  Nathaniel  Thayer,  turning  to 
the  naturalist,  exclaimed,  "  You  would  prefer 
giving  to  the  journey  you  area  bout  to  take  a 
scientific  character  ;  make  up  a  party  and  go 
to  South  America ;  I  will  defray  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  expedition."  This  generous 
offer  had  irresistible  attractions,  and  the 
company,  including  Jacques  Burkhardt,  a 
draughtsman  of  long  acquaintance,  left  for 
Brazil. 

Agassiz  had  lo3t  his  wife  soon  after  his  ar- 
riva.  in  America.  He  contracted  a  second 
marriage  with  a  young  lady  of  superior  mind, 
Miss  Lizzie  Gary,  who  formed  one  ot  the  com- 
pany to  Brazil..  Mn  e.  Agassiz  has  given  us 
a  faithful  account  of  this  trip  from  her  note 


book  of  carefully  written  observations,  unde 
the  title  of  "  Voyage  to  Brazil,"  so  wel 
known  to  us.  Through  the  kindness  of  tia 
president  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Con 
pany,  the  members  of  the  party  received  con 
plimentary  tickets  :  and  atter  a  very  deligh 
ful  voyage  were  landed  safely  at  Rio  Janein 
A  steamer  was  there  placed  at  their  disposj 
for  a  trip  up  the  broad  Amazon,  from  tl 
basin  of  whose  waters  more  than  1800  spec 
mens  of  fish  were  taken.  "In  no  part  of  ti 
world,"  said  the  illustrious  naturalist,  "  dos 
there  exist  a  greater  variety  of  fish  th* 
here." 

Returning  to  Cambridge,  this  great  el 
plorer  gave  his  time  to  the  arrangement 
the  b-'outh  American  collection  for  the  Ha 
vard  Museum.    But  the  fatigue  of  the  wo 
was  too  much  for  him,  and  absolute  m 
seemed  indispensable  ;  yet  he  could  not  gi 
up  the  idea  of  new  conquests.    At  the  age 
six-y  four  years  he  made  a  voyage  throuj 
the  Gulf  Stream,  to  study  the  temperati 
there  and  around  Cape  Horn.  He  formed, 
this  time,  the  project  of  establishing  a  buildi 
upon  the  seashore  for  the  purpose  of  studyi 
the  life  of  marine  animals.    Through  t 
means  of  Mr.  John  Anderson  of  New  Yor 
he  was  offered  control  of  an  island  in  I>\ 
zard's  Bay,  the  island  of  Penikete,  which  ? 
very  favorably  situated  for  this  object, 
threw  himself  into  the  work  with  wonder: 
energy,  sea  cely  taking  any  rest.    In  the  i 
tumn  of  1872,  returning  to  Cambridge, 
health  setmed  finally  undermined.    The  21  J1 
of  the  preceding  February  the  Academy;  8 
Sciences  in  France  had  made  him  fore 
associate,  a  title  accorded  only  to  the  m 
illustrious. 

Louis  Agassiz  closed  his  long  and  use! 
life  the  14th  of  December,  1873.  The  fune 
services  took  place  in  the  chapel  of  Harvi 
College,  conducted  with  the  simplicity  wb 
had  characterized  his  life.  A  few  days  U 
the  members  of  the  college  took  solemn  r 
lutions  in  honor  of  his  memory,  and 
American  flag  upon  all  public  edifices  was  hi 
at  half-mast. 

By  his  discoveries,  by  his  original  inv<  1 
gations,  Louis  Agassiz  has  wonderfully  <  ^ 
tributed  to  the  progress  of  science, 
studies  of  glaciers  and  the  knowledge  of  xt 
sil  fishes  which  he  has  given  to  the  w*  t 
will  long  remain  of  high  value.    If,  in  ti  N 
works  more  perfect  or  more  complete  t  u 
their  places,  these  will  yet  stand  as  a  tril  i 
of  genius.    The  natural  nistory  of  the  Un  ,Jn 
States  holds  now  a  most  favorable  pi 
Among  the  contemporaries  of  the  illustr  ; 
naturalist  we  find  investigators,  who,  by  <  \ 
of  patience  and  skill,  have  brought  to  1 1 
the  slightest  shades  of  difference  and  !  * 
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most  delicate  features  in  the  organization  of 
animal  life.  To  those,  perhaps,  posterity  will 
accord  the  first  rank,  but  we  may  believe  that 
(Agassiz  will  always  be  considered  as  the 
principal  revealer  of  the  world's  history  in  its 
.successive  phases.  He  who  worshipped  the 
iCreator  through  h<s  works  and  thought  to 
Ihonor  him  the  more  in  showing  the  true 
laws  of  nature,  often  suffered  the  disap- 
pointment of  seeing  his  views  of  it  opposed 
jbecause  conflicting  with  a  pre-established 
jfaith.  But  he  had  the  consolation  of  an  un- 
jparalleled  triumph. 

To  him  belongs  the  glory  of  having  diffused 
scientific  instruction  throughout  a  great  na- 
tion. In  a  country  where  the  sciences  had 
been  cultivated  with  distinction,  but  within 
prescribed  limits,  he  had  the  happiness  of 
xrousing  enthusiasm  for  discovery,  and  of 
jading  many  learned  men  in  the  path  of  in- 
vestigation. 

Endowed  with  most  happy  natural  quali- 
fies, the  young  professor  of  Neuchatel,  or  the 
)ld  professor  of  Cambridge,  acquired  in  soci- 
sty  an  influence  that  men  rarely  obtain,  even 
jhose  who  are  stimulated  by  the  best  inten- 
ions.    Agassiz  seemed  ^to  hold  this  position 
j>y  right  of  character,  by  the  simplicity  of  his 
nanners,  and  by  the  charm  of  his  conversa- 
ion.    He  used  these  advantages  for  the  real- 
ization of  great  things,  and  the  American 
people  have  not  failed  to  profit  by  it  The 
oological  museum,  this  monument  bequeath- 
d  by  the  illustrious  naturalist  to  the  country 
'«  if  his  adoption,  is  to-day  under  the  control  of 
"  hose  who  well  know  its  worth.    A  son,  M. 
'  Alexandre  Agassiz,  occupying  a  promiment 
osition  in  the  scientific  world,  will  follow  in 
is  father's  footsteps  and  complete  his  work. 
L  savant  of  the  highest  order,  a  profound 
hilosopher,  an    honor    to   humanity,  has 
,assed  away  ;  but  a  great  and  magnificent 
rork  remains,  the  undivided  inheritance  of 
II  civilized  nations. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

life's  discipline. 

sat  among  the  worshippers  to-day,  and  looked  on 
1  facts 

]  ['here  the  stamp  was  set  of  introverted  thought. 
re  cannot  know  what  sermons  thus  are  preached, 

51   ore  powerful  than  come  from  human  lips, 

rbich,  "when  inspired  from  heaven,  can  only  say, 
ListeD,  my  brother,  to  the  Inward  Voice." 

I  \j  mind  was  led,  as  by  some  subtle  chain, 
I  b  muse  on  human  life  ;  and  thus  I  thought : 
1   God  might  have  brought  His  children  fully  grown 
L    .to  this  wondrous  world,  perfect  in  mind  and 
frame  ; 

il   e  chose  to  place  them  here  as  helpless  babes, 
t    lat  man  might  learn  what  tendermss  and  love  and 
pity  are, 

ad  through  his  human  instincts  might  be  taught 


How  h»  should  succor  and  protect  the  weak. 

Virtue,  not  innocence,  is  man's  high  goal, 

And  bis  Good  Fathtr  placed  him  in  a  school, 

And  gave  him  as  he  grew,  from  time  to  time, 

Lessous  to  learn — not  always  essy  ones, 

But  when  well  learned  gainiDg  the  meed  of  praise." 

So  mused  I,  and  the  while  my  eyes  were  resting 
On  a  fair  young  girl  who,  as  I  knew, 
Had  lately  lost  a  fiiend.    Lost,  did  1  say? 
Together  they  had  walked  up  to  the  radiant  gates, 
That  gently  ope'd,  and  one  went  in.  They  had  been 
Schoolmate  friends — a  transient  bond,  ofttimes  ; 
But  early  womanhood  still  found  them  friends. 

The  bent-down  face,  that  rested  on  her  hand, 
Had  an  expression  of  sad  thoughtfulness, 
As  though  she  que.-tioned  of  ife's  mjsteries, 
And  asked  why  sorrow's  lesson  mus-t  be  learned. 
In  happy  childhood,  she  had  seen  the  tear 
In  others'  eyes — the  furrowed  brow  of  care; 
But  they  had  touched  her  lightly,  thanks  to  Him 
Who  on  young  shoulders  lays  no  heavy  load. 
But  will  this  sorrow  pass  so  lightly  by  ? 
Time  will  smooth  down  its  keenness,  'twill  become 
A  tender  memory,  cherished  long  and  dear; 
She  may  form  ties  more  tender  and  more  strong, 
And  a  long  life  of  varied  hues  be  hers  ; 
But  from  this  early  sorrow  she  may  date 
A  step  from  girlhood's  mirthful,  careless  day 
Into  a  noble,  thoughtful  womnnhood. 
Thou  canst  not  see  it  now  ;  but  when  thy  years 
Three  score  and  ten  have  numbered,  thou  canst 
lock 

From  off  the  mountain-top,  and  see,  well-marked, 
The  paih  by  whirh,  His  guardian  angel  at  thy  side, 
Thy  Father  safely  led  thee.    Thou  wilt  praise 
The  Wisdom  and  the  Love  that  made  this  life 
The  checkered  scene  it  is,  and,  through  the  sun- 
shine 

And  the  cloud  alike,  would  train  His  children 
For  the  higher  life.  S. 
Eleventh  month  14th,  1875. 


DEATH  NOT  AN  EVIL. 

When  once  men  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  or  when  once  they  dig  into 
that  knowledge,  then  death  is  not  a  retribu- 
tion but  a  relief.  It  is  of  the  tender  mercy 
ot  God  that  we  should  die  then,  even  if  there 
were  no  hereafter  to  beckon  us  away.  Im- 
mortality on  this  side  of  the  grave  would  be 
the  one  terrible  curse  we  could  none  of  us 
bear,  if  we  could  seize  and  hold  it.  We 
should  long  for  death  as  we  long  now  for 
life;  while  so  surely  would  the  world  be  the 
loser  by  our  staying  here  after  our  time  was 
up  and  another's  time  begun.  The  time 
would  come  when  the  whole  race  would  pray 
to  have  that  tree  of  life  removed  for  life's 
sake,  and  T  assert  this,  once  for  all,  there  is 
the  difference  between  the  life  about  us  and 
the  life  within  us.  It  would  make  no  great 
matter  for  the  animal  world  if  its  li*e  ran  on 
forever,  because  animals  measure  time  by 
instincts  and  not  by  experiences.  The  pres- 
ent moment  is  the  perfect  sphere  of  their 
desire.  They  want  no  better,  they  lear  no 
worse — neither  cross  nor  crown  is  in  their 
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vision — they  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow. 
Chaucer's  bird  sang  "  all  the  way  from 
London  to  the  sea,"  and  the  brood  that  flew 
away  last  year  are  forgotten,  but  the  brood 
that  comes  this  year  are  like  their  parents — 
one  time  is  as  good  as  another  to  them  ;  they 
have  never  eaten,  you  know,  of  the  tree  of 
good  and  evil,  and  so  immortality  would  not 
pain  them  if  everything  went  on  through  all 
the  ages.  But  when  some  one  said,  "  The 
spirit  of  a  man  goeth  upward,"  he  touched 
that  line  of  difference  between  our  existence 
and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation, 
because  where  the  animals  have  instincts  we 
have  experiences,  where  they  have  habits  we 
have  memories,  anticipations,  reflections, 
joys  and  sorrows.  We  have  eaten  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  [Robert 
Collyer. 

The  sense  of  God's  presence  gives  an  aroma 
to  all  of  human  life.  It  gives  unity  to  our 
thoughts  and  aims.  We  are  no  longer 
divided  and  distracted,  but  our  heart  and 
mind  are  united  in  one  faith  and  love. 


NOTICES. 

QUARTERLY  MEETINGS. 

11th  mo.  30th,  Burlington,  at  Crosswicks,  N.  J. 
12th  mo.  1st,     Southern,  at  Camden,  Del.  - 

"       4th,    White  Water,  Richmond,  Ind. 

"       9th,    Salem,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

"       13th    Baltimore,  Little  Falls,  Md. 

"         "      Prairie  Grove,  Prairie  Grove,  Iowa. 
"  "       16  h,  Haddonfield,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

"       23d,  FishingCreek,H.Y.H.,Millville,Pa. 

"       29th,  Scipio,  North  street,  N.  Y. 


The  next  Third-day  evening  meeting  will  be  held 
at  West  Philadelphia,  corner  of  Thir;y- fifth  and 
Lancaster  avenue,  at  1%  o'clock.  Walnut  street 
Park  cars  pass  the  house. 

friends'  historical  association. 
.  Stated  meeting  at  820  Spruce  street,  on  Fourth- 
day  evening,  Twelf.h  month  1st,  at  8  o'clock.  S. 
Parrish  will  conclude  his  interesting  account  of  the 
u  Friendly  Association  for  Promoting  Peace  with 
the  Indians."    A  general  invitation  extended. 

Wm.  J.  Jenks,  President. 
N.  E.  Janney,  Secretary. 


A  Social  Meeting  for  the  reading  and  considera- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  and  Friends'  writings  is  held 
at  Race  Street  Monthy  Meet;ng  Room  at  8  o'clock,  on 
5th  day  evening.    A  general  invitation  is  extended. 


ITEMS. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  inst.,  the  Market- 
street  Bridge,  across  the  Schuylkill,  at  Philadelphia, 
was  destroyed  by  fire. 

On  the  evening  of  the  15th  inst.,  there  was  a  sharp 
earthquake  in  San  Francisco,  but  no  damage  was 
done.  The  vibrations  were  "  east  and  west."  There 
was  also  a  "  smart  shock  "  of  earthquake  in  Southern 
California  and  Arizona  on  the  16th. 


Deep  sea  soundings. — The  deepest  sea  soundings  j 
yet  effected  were  obtained  by  the  Challenger  this  J 
year  in  the  abysses  of  New  Guinea,  depths  which  fl 
have  occasioned  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  f 
the  fauna  of  Asia  and  Australasia.    The  "  lead  ^1 
weighed  four  cwt.,  and  struck  bottom  at  the  tremen- 
dous depth  of  4,450  fathoms,  or  about  26,700  f§et.  Th$ 
hollow  rod,  by  which  specimens  of  the  bottom  are 
brought  up,  was  full  of  mud,  and  both  the  thermom- 
eters that  had  been  sent  down  were  smashed  t®| 
atoms  by  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  superia-j 
cumbent  water.   A  previous  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
reach  the  bottom,  but  in  which  4,545  fathoms  were 
sounded,  showed  the  temperature  at  that  depth  to  be 
35J  degrees  Fahrenheit  uncorrected. — San  Francism 
Bulletin. 

A  new  variety  of  the  Mennonite,  or  continental 
Quaker  sect,  is  gaining  ground  in  Hungary  to  an 
extent  that  threatens  considerable  embarrassment 
to  the  Administration.  These  so-called  Nazarineii 
not  only  disown  ail  clerical  organization  and  refust 
to  take  any  oath  or  enter  any  military  service,  bul 
they  dispute  the  lawfulness  of  taxes  that  go  to  sup- 
port a  State  Church  or  army.  All  assessments  mad< 
on  them  are  therefore  levied  under  protest.  The] 
are  said  to  be  an  offshoot  of  Calvinism,  but  have  o.j 
late  been  largely  recruited  from  among  the  working 
Catholic  population,  so  that  their  numbers,  esj 
timated  a  few  years  since  at  6,000  only,  are  nov 
officially  stated  at  30,000,  and  said  to  be  really  mud 
larger. —  Voice  of  Peace. 

On  the  13th  inst.,  a  tidal  wave,  ten  feet  high  ~ 
swept  up  the  Parrett  river,  Somersetshire,  Englanc. 
sinking  one  vessel  and  damaging  many  more.  0 
the  14th.,  a  violent  storm  prevailed  all  day  in  Londor  j| 
and  much  damage  was  caused  at  Dover,  Boulogn 
and  other  seaports  on  the  British  and  French  coast 
by  high  tides.  Thousands  of  acres  were  submerge  It 
in  Somersetshire  by  the  overflowing  of  the  rive;  so 
Pirrett.    Disastrous  floods  are  reported  throughoi!  ^ 
England.    At  Nottingham  thirteen   persons   wei  ^ 
drowned,  more  than  three  thousand  houses  were  ii 
undated,  and  fifty  factories  were  stopped.    Near  0:  ""t 
lord  the  railway  lines  were  all  under  water,  and  tl  igl 
village  of  Botle'y  was  entirely  flooded.    At  Burto:  b, 
ou-Trent  six  persons  were  drowned  ;  and  at  Derlj 
the  water  is  still  several  feet  deep  in  the  street  , 
Above  Gainsborough  the  Trent  has  burst  its  banlf  ',« 
and  all  the  surrounding  country  is  flooded.    Hu  ^ 
dreds  of  persons  have  seen  the  destruction  of  th<'  (fee 
homes,  and  the  loss  of  property  is  enormous.    Tj  j([ 
main  line  of  the  Manchester,'  Sheffield  &  Lincolnshi  ^ 
Railway  is  washed  away,  and  all  traffic  was  stoppjj  ^ 
for  a  time. 

On  the  15th,  the  tide  in  the  Thames  was  tj 
highest  on  record.    Greenwich  and  the  low  lanj  ilv 
along  the  river  were   partially   inundated.    T  ^ 
weather  around  the  coast  was  very  heavy,  4  ^ , 
wrecks  were  numerous. 

Lloyds  published  reports  of  wrecks  that  occurr  r 
off  Bridlington,  Cardigan,  Clovelly,  Berwick,  Si  '|i 
derland  and  elsewhere. 

The  estimated  damage  done  to  London  and  new  g$, 
borhood  by  the  high  tides  of  the  15th  will  rei 
fully  $5,000,000.    The  Woolwich  Arsenal  grouil^ 
are  partially  submerged, 

The  .Echo  (a  London  paper)  announces  that  on  ;  k 
count  of  the  recent  floods  the  sanitary  authori'i  { 
have  declared  a  district  of  Bristol,  with  a  populat  ^ 
of  6,000  persons,  unfit  for  habitation  until  midsi  ^ 
mer.  Thousands  of  acres  in  the  valley  of  the  Ti 
will  probably  remain  under  water  throughout  '  !] 
winter.  I  n 
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MARY  DYRE. 

Concluded  from  page  G30. 

he  sympathies  of  the  good   people  of 
ton  had  been  awakened  by  the  firmness 
the  prisoners  in  their  extremity.  The 
of  feeling  was  setting  in  favor  of  their 
se,  murmurs  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
ceedings  of  the  magistrates  were  running 
ugh  the  little  community,  and  it  was 
ught  best  to  allay  the  ferment,  by  a  mani- 
),  which  is  throughout  a  lame  defence, 
which  concludes  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
style  of  Cromwell  and  the  school  of  the 
iUs.    "  The  consideration  of  our  gradual 
leedings,"  say  they,  4<  will  vindicate  us 
l  the  clamorous  accusatioDS  of  severity  ; 
own  just  and  necessary  defence  calling 
i  us,  other  means  failing,  to  offer  the 
it  which  these  persons  have  violently  and 
ully  rushed  upon,  and  thereby  become 
tes  de  se,  which,  might  it  have  been  pre- 
ted,  and  the  sovereign  law,  salus  populi, 
l  preserved,  our  former  proceedings,  as 
[  as  the  sparing  Mary  Dyre  upon  an 
nsiderable   intercession,   will  evidently 
ce  we  desire  their  lives  absent,  rather 
their  deaths  preseut.', 
ould  the  tragedy  had  ended  here !  But 
ast  aad  saddest  scene  was  yet  to  be  en 
d.    We  who  believe  that  woman's  duty 
ell  as  happiness  lies  in  the  obscure,  and 
and  not  very  limited  sphere  of  domestic 
nuy  regret  that  Mary  did  not  forego  the 
y  of  the  champion,  and  the  martyr,  for 
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the  meek  honors  of  the  wife  and  mother. 
Still  we  must  venerate  the  courage  and  energy 
of  her  soul,  when,  as  she  said,  "  moved  by 
the  spirit  of  G  )d  so  to  do,"  she  again  re- 
turned to  finish,  in  her  own  words,  "  her  sad 
and  heavy  experience,  in  the  bloody  town  of 
Boston." 

She  arrived  there  on  the  twenty-first  of 
May,  1660,  and  appears  to  have  remained 
unmolested,  till  the  thirty-first,  when  she  was 
summoned  before  the  General  Court,  which 
had  cognizance  of  all  civil  and  criminal 
offences.  In  this  court  Governor  Endicot 
was  the  presiding  officer.  He  began  her  ex- 
amination by  asking  her,  if  she  were  the 
same  Mary  Dyre  that  was  there  before. 

It  appears  that  another  Mary  Dyre  had 
made  some  disturbance  in  the  Colony,  and 
the  Governor,  probably  pitying  the  rashness 
of  our  heroine,  was  willing  to  allow  her  an 
opportunity  of  evasion,  but  she  replied  un- 
hesitatingly, "  I  am  the  same  Mary  Dyre 
that  was  here  at  the  last  General  Court." 

"  Then  you  own  yourself  a  Quaker,  do  you 
not?', 

"  I  own  myself  to  be  reproachfully  called 
so." 

"  I  must  then  repeat  the  sentence  once  be- 
fore pronounced  upon  you." 

After  he  had  spoken  the  words  of  doom, 
"  This  is  no  more,"  replied  Mary  calmly, 
"  than  thou  saidst  before."  mj  „  r- 

"  But  now  it  is  to  be  executed  ;  therefore 
prepare  yourself  for  nine  o'clock  to-morrow." 
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Still  steadfast  in  what  she  believed  her 
divinely  authorized  mission,  she  repMed,  "I 
'came  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  to  the 
last  General  Court,  praying  you  to  repeal 
your  unrighteous  sent*  nee  of  banishment,  on 
pain  of  death,  and  that  same  is  my  work  now, 
and  earnest  request,  although  I  told  you, 
that  if  you  refused  to  repeal  them,  the  Lord 
would  send  others  of  his  servants  to  witness 
against  them." 

"  Are  you  a  prophetess  ?"  asked  Endicot. 

"I  spoke  the  woids  which  the  Lord  spoke 
to  me  ;  and  now  the  thing  is  come  to  pass." 

"  Away  with  her !"  cried  the  Governor ; 
and  Mary  was  reconducted  to  prison.  We 
lament  the  imperfection  of  human  intelli- 
gence, and  the  infirmity  of  human  virtue, 
for  "  perfection  easily  bears  with  the  imper- 
fections of  others;"  but  we  rejoice,  that, 
in  the  providence  of  God,  the  vice  of  one 
party  elicits  the  virtue  of  another ;  that 
bigotry  and  persecution  bring  forth  the  faith 
and  heroic  self-sacrifice  of  the  martyr.  The 
fire  is  kindled  and  burns  fiercely,  but  the 
Phcenix  rises;  the  furnace,  heated  with 
seven-told  heat,  does  not  coLSume,  but 
purifies. 

Mary  Dyre's  family  were  plunged  into 
deep  distress,  by  her  again  putting  her  life  in 
jeopardy.  As  her  husband's  religious  faith 
did  not  accord  with  her  own,  he  could  not  of 
course  perfectly  sympathize  with  her  zeal  in 
behalf  of  her  persecuted  sect,  but  the  follow- 
ing letter,  addressed  to  the  Governor,  which 
has  not,  we  believe,  before  been  published, 
bears  ample  testimony,  that  his  conjugal  af- 
fection had  borne  the  hard  test  of  religious 
disagreement. 

"  Honored  Sir. — It  is  with  no  little  grief 
of  mind  and  sadness  of  heart,  that  I  am  ne- 
cessitated to  be  so  bould  as  to  supplicate  your 
honored  self,  with  the  honorable  assembly  of 
your  General  Court,  to  extend  your  mercy 
and  favor  once  again,  to  me,  and  my  child- 
ren. Little  did  I  dream,  that  I  should  have 
cccasion  to  petition  in  a  matter  of  this  nature; 
but  so  it  is,  that  through  the  divine  provi- 
dence and  your  benignity,  my  sonn  obtayned 
so  much  pity  and  mercy  at  your  hands,  to 
enjoy  the  life  of  his  mother.  Now  my  sup- 
plication to  your  honors  is,  to  begg  affection- 
ately the  life  of  my  dear  wife.  Tis  true  I 
have  not  seen  her  above  this  half  yeare,  and 
cannot  tell  how,  in  the  frame  of  her  spirit 
she  was  moved  thus  againe  to  run  so  great  a 
hazard  to  herself,  and  perplexity  to  me  and 
mine,  and  all  her  friends  and  well-wishers. 

"  So  it  is,  from  Shelter  Island,  about  by  Pey- 
nod,  Narragansett,  &c,  to  the  town  of  Prov- 
idence, she  secretly  and  speedily  journeyed, 
and  as  secretly  from  thence  came  to  your 
jurisdiction.    Unhappy  journey,  may  I  say, 


rc 
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and  woe  to  that  generation,  say  I,  that  gives 
occasion  thus  of  grief  (to  those  that  desire  tc 
be  quiett,)  by  helping  one  another  to  hazarc 
their  lives  to,  I  know  not  what  end,  nor  f< 
what  purpose. 

"  If  her  zeal  be  so  great,  as  thus  to  adve 
ture,  oh  !  let  your  pitty  and  favour  surmou 
it,  and  save  her  life.  Let  not  your  love  anc 
wonted  compassion  be  conquered  by  her  in 
considerate  maddness,  and  how  greatly  wil 
your  renoune  be  spread,  if  by  so  conquering 
you  become  victorious.  What  shall  I  sai 
more !  I  know  you  are  all  sensible  of 
condition — you  see  what  my  petition  is,  an 
what  will  give  me  and  mine  peace. 

"  Oh !  let  Mercy's  wings  soar  over  Ju 
tice's  ballance,  and  then  whilst  I  live,  I  sha 
exalt  your  goodness  ;  but  otherwajs  't  wi 
be  a  languishing  sorrow — yea,  so  great,  thg 
I  should  gladly  suffer  the  blow  at  once,  muc 
rather.    I  shall  forbear  to  trouble  you  wit 
words,  neither  am  I  in  a  capacity  to  expatiat 
myself  at  present.    I  only  say  this,  you: 
selves  have  been,  and  are,  or  may  be  hu 
bands  to  wives ;  so  am  I,  yea  to  one  mcj 
dearly  beloved.    Oh  !  do  not  deprive  me  <| 
her,  but  I  pray  give  her  me  once  again, 
shall  be  so  much  obliged  forever  that  I  sha  fe 
endeavor  continually  to  utter  my  thanks  an  ^ 
render  you  love  and  honour  most  renouce<j  ^ 
Pitty  me!  I  beg  it  with  tears,  and  rest  yoi 
humble  suppliant,  "  W.  Dyre." 

It  does  not  appear  what  answer,  or  that  ar 
answer  was  vouchsafed  to  this  touching  at 
peal.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  it  w 
unavailing,  and  that  on  the  very  next  di 
after  her  condemnation,  the  first  of  Jun 
Mary  Dyre  was  led  forth  to  execution 

Some  apprehensions  seem  to  have  b& 
entertained  that  the  mob  might  give  incon^ 
nient  demonstrations  of  their  pity  for 
prisoner,  for  she  was  strongly  guarded,  aj 
during  her  whole  progress  from  her  prison 
the  place  of  execution,  a  mile's  distan 
drums  were  beaten  before  and  behind  her. 
The  scaffold  was  erected  on  Boston  Co: 
When  she  had  mounted  it,  she 


mon. 

asked  if  she  would  have  the  Elders  to  pr 
for  her?  •  I 

I  know  never  an  Elder  here,"  she  replir  h 

"Will  you  have  none  of  the  people 
pray  for  you  ?"  persisted  her  attendant. 

"  I  would  have  all  the  people  of  God 
pray  for  me,"  she  replied. 

"  Mary  Dyre  !  O  repent !  O  repent !"  cr 
out  Mr.  Wilson,  the  minister ;  "  be  not 
deluded  and  carried  away  by  the  deceits 
the  devil." 

"  Nay,  man,"  she  answered,  "  I  am 
now  to  repent." 

She  was  reproached  with  having  said 
had  already  been  in  paradise. 


k 
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To  this  she  replied,  "  I  have  been  in  para- 
iise  many  days." 

I  She  spoke  truly.  Her  mind  was  the  para- 
lise  of  God,  sanctified  by  his  peace.  The 
executioner  did  his  office.  He  could  kill  the 
)ody,  demolish  the  temple,  but  the  pure  and 
glorious  spirit  of  the  martyr  passed  unharme  j, 
mtouched,  into  the  visible  presence  of  its 
>eator. 

The  scene  of  this  tragedy  was  the  Boston 
Dommon  ;  that  spot,  so  affluent  in  beauty,  so 
;raced  by  the  peace,  and  teeming  with  the 
oveliness  of  nature,  was  desecrated  by  a 
caffold  !  stained  with  innocent  blood  !  We 
irould  not  dishonor  this  magnificent  scene  by 
onnecting  with  it,  in  a  single  mind,  one 
ainful  association.  But  let  those  send  back 
pe  thought  to  the  Quaker  Martyr,  who  de- 
ight  to  watch  the  morning  light  and  the 
Ivening  shadows  stealing  over  it;  to  walk 
nder  the  bountiful  shadow  of  its  elms ;  to 
i^e.the  herds  of  cattle  banqueting  there;  the 
irds  daintily  gleaning  their  food  ;  the  boys 
riving  their  hoops,  flying  their  kites,  and 
lunching  their  mimic  vessels  on  the  mimic 
ike ;  whilst  the  little  faineants,  perhaps  the 
usiest  in  thought  among  them,  are  idly 
retched  on  the  grass,  seemingly  satisfied 
ith  the  bare  consciousness  of  existence, 
he  Boston  Common,  as  it  is,  preserved  and 
nbellished,  but  not  spoiled  by  art,  still  re- 
ining its  natural  and  graceful  undulations, 
laded  by  trees  of  a  century's  growth,  with 
s  ample  extent  of  uncovered  surface,  afford- 
g  in  the  heart  of  a  populous  city,  that  first 

luxuries,  space ;  trodden  by  herds  of  its 
itural  and  chartered  proprietors ;  encom- 
issed  by  magnificent  edifices,  the  homes  of 
e  gifted,  cultivated,  and  liberal ;  with  its 
autiful  view  of  water  (Heaven  forgive 
ose  who  abated  it!)  and  of  the  surround- 
g,  cultured,  and  enjoyed  country  ;  crowned 

Dorchester  Heights,  and  the  Blue  Hills ; 

Boston  Common,  has  always  appeared  to 

one  of  the  choicest  of  nature's  temples. 
ie  memory  of  the  good  is  worthy  such  a 
nple ;  and  we  trust  we  shall  be  forgiven, 
p  having  attempted  to  fix  there  this  slight 
•mument  to  a  noble  sufferer  in  that  great 

use,  that  has  stimulated  the  highest  minds 

the  sublimest  actions  ;  that  calls  its  devo- 

s  from  the  gifted,  its  martyrs  from  the 
bral  heroes  of  mankind ;  the  best  cause, 

5  fountain  of  all  liberty — liberty  of  con- 

ence ! 


What  would  be  wanting  to  make  this 
rid  a  kingdom  of  heaven,  if  that  tender, 
'found  and  self-denying  love  practiced  and 
ommended  by  Jesus  were  paramount  in 
ry  heart  ? — Krummacher. 


BALTIMORE  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  printed  extracts  from  the  minutes  of 
Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  have  just  been  re- 
ceived. We  find  that  most  of  its  proceedings 
have  already  been  noticed,  a  friend  in  attend- 
ance having  kindly  reported  them. 

The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
attend  the  opening  of  Illinois  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, contains  interesting  information  similar 
to  that  which  has  already  been  given  in  con- 
nection with  that  meeting.  The  Indian  re- 
port will  have  a  place  in  a  future  number. 
The  propositions  for  some  changes  in  the 
Discipline  from  Baltimore  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing were  referred  to  a  committee,  which  made 
the  following  report  that  was  united  with  by 
the  meeting  : 

To  the  Yearly  Meeting  now  sitting  : 

The  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
proposed  alterations  in  our  Book  of  Disci- 
pline reports : 

That  we  have  met,  and  deliberately  con- 
sidered the  several  subjects  embraced  in  our 
appointment,  as  follows  : 

1.  The  proposition  from  Baltimore  Quar- 
terly Meeting  reported  last  year,  in  relation 
to  the  action  of  men's  and  women's  meetings 
in  dealing  with  offenders  and  receiving  mem- 
bers, we  do  not  unite  with,  viz  : 

"  That  in  the  administration  of  Discipline, 
men's  and  women's  meetings  may  separately 
have  the  power  of  receiving,  disowning  and 
releasing  members  without  specifying  the 
cause  of  disownment,  in  all  cases  each  meet- 
ing giving  the  other  information  of  their 
action,  reserving  the  privilege  in  such  cases 
as  either  may  desire  the  assistance  of  the 
other." 

2.  The  proposition  from  the  same  Quarter, 
relating  to  the  jeceiving  of  minors  into  mem- 
bership, when  only  one  of  their  parents  is  a 
member,  we  unite  with,  viz  : 

"  Children  who  have  but  one  parent  a  mem- 
ber of  Society,  may  have  the  right  of  mem- 
bership during  their  minority,  if  approved  by 
both  parents  ;  and  when  minors  are  thus  re- 
ceived into  membership,  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing is  to  have  their  ages  recorded,  and  when 
they  attain  their  majority,  the  overseers  are 
to  report  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  whether 
they  have  chosen  to  remain  members  or  not." 

3.  The  proposition  relating  to  members  who 
have  absented  themselves  for  five  years,  we 
unite  with,  viz  :  ■ 

"  When  any  of  our  members  absent  them- 
selves from  our  meetings  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  without  assigning  a  sufficient  reason 
for  such  absence,  Monthly  Meetings  having 
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extended  the  needful  care  in  such  cases,  may 
then  have  the  privilege  of  discontinuing  them 
as  members." 

4.  The  propositions  frcm  Baltimore  Quar- 
ter, relating  to  funerals,  we  unite  with,  viz  : 

"  I.  Friends  are  enjoined  to  be  careful  on 
these  solemn  occasions,  to  act  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  plainness  and 
simplicity,  as  professed  by  us. 

"II.  That  burials  may  be  accomplished  in  an 
orderly  manner,  Monthly  meetings  are  di- 
rected to  appoint  a  committee  or  committees, 
to  be  taken  out  of  their  several  branches  as 
occasion  may  require,  to  attend  to  the  burial 
of  those  of  our  Society,  and  also  of  others  not 
in  membership  with  us  who  are  to  be  interred 
in  our  grounds.  Permission  for  the  inter- 
ment of  the  latter  is  to  be  obtained  from  this 
Committee,  which  is  to  see  thpt  they  are  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  becoming  the  solemnity 
of  the  occasion,  and  according  to  the  order  of 
Friends.  The  Committee  may  allow  the 
meeting  to  be  held  at  the  meeting-house  if  so 
desired  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased.  This 
Committee  is  also  to  take  care  that  our  burial 
grounds  are  properly  enclosed  and  kept  in 
good  order. 

"III.  Friends  are  affectionately  admonished 
to  be  careful  to  avoid  costly  caskets  or  coffins, 
and  other  unnecessary  expenditures.  We  be- 
lieve if  those  in  affluent  circumstances  would 
attend  to  the  limitations  of  Truth  in  these  re- 
spects, the  example  would  be  most  salutary  on 
those  less  able  to  bear  these  unnecessary  ex- 
penses. Paragraphs  numbered  3,  4,  5  and  6 
to  remain  unaltered." 

5.  The  subject  referred  to  us  relating  to 
the  action  of  Sandy  Spring  Monthly  Meet- 
ing in  laying  down  its  Preparative  Meeting, 
we  have  considered,  and  we  do  not  unite  with 
the  action  of  that  Meeting.  We  recommend 
that  the  subject  be  referred  to  Baltimore 
Quarterly  Meeting  for  further  care. 

6.  The  proposition  referred  from  last  year, 
in  relation  to  changing  the  8th  Query,  we 
unite  with,  and  recommend  the  following  as 
a  substitute : 

"Are  Friends  careful  to  bear  a  testimony 
against  every  form  of  oppression  ?  Are  all 
children  in  Friends'  families  suitably  pro- 
vided lor,  and  instructed  in,  useful  learning?'' 

The  minute  embracing  the  exercises  of  the 
meeting  is  as  follows  : 

A  solemn  covering  rested  over  our  assem- 
bly when  about  to  enter  into  the  consideration 
of  the  state  of  our  Society,  and  as  the  defici- 
encies existing  among  us  were  made  manifest 
by  the  answers  to  the  Queries,  the  feeling 
seemed  to  be  one  of  individual  application. 

The  attendance  of  our  religious  meetings 
was  shown  to  be  a  concern  of  the  utmost  im- 
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portance,  and  we  were  cited  to  the  example  o 
the  believers  in  the  early  dawn  of  Christia 
ty,  when  they  met  in  each  other's  houses 
upper  rooms  and  private  places,  where  th 
could  pour  out  their  souls  in  prayer  befo 
the  Divine  Father,  and  seek  in  communior1 
with  His  Holy  Spirit  the  consolations  of  th. 
Gospel  of  Christ.  Being  impressed  with  i 
sense  of  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  this  Gog1 
pel,  they  forsook  the  gorgeous  temples  wber 
idolatry  and  superstition  had  usurped  th 
worship  that  should  be  offered  to  the  livini 
G(  d.  When  George  Fox  came  outproclairr 
ing  the  sufficiency  of  the  Light  of  Christ  i 
the  soul  ior  redemption  and  salvation,  hi 
too,  called  the  people  away  from  the  temp  e 
and  "  steeple-houses  "  of  his  day,  to  the  field 
and  orchards,  and  from  a  haystack  bore  tet 
limony  to  the  living  truths  of  God,  even  s 
the  blessed  Jesus  declared  to  the  woman  «! 
Jacob's  well,  that  it  was  not  on  the  mountai 
of  Samaria,  nor  on  Mount  Moriah,  that  me' 
were  to  worship,  but  that  "the  hour  comet] 
and  now  is,  when  they  that  worship  the  Fathe1 
must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

It  was  brought  to  our  remembrance,  ihi 
when  the  outward  temple  was  to  be  built,  tU 
materials  were  prepared  so  that  when  thei 
were  brought   together  every  part  right! 
fitted  its  place,  and  the  sound  of  the  saw  ari1 
the  hammer  was  not  heard.    So  should  v 
endeavor  to  be  prepared,  by  obedience  to  tl 
operations  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  to  fill  oi 
various  allotments  of  service  in  the  Churc!  1 
that  when  we  come  together  in  our  religioi  > 
assemblies  there  may  be  no  jar,  but  a  ha  J1 
monious  action  in  every  part,  and  then  rot 
we  witness  in  our  midst  the  comforting  ei  f 
dence  of  the  Divine  presence. 

A  feeling  concern  was  exprtssed  that  tj  If 
youth  of  our  Society  may  be  preserved  fro  J 
the  contaminating  influence  of  bad  ass^cial  M 
and  pernicious  publications,  and  that  th  11 
may  carefully  peruse  and  duly  appreciate  t.  ^ 
sacred  writings.  It  was  said  by  the  Aposl  l|r 
Paul,  in  addressing  Timothy,  "  From  a  chi  i![ 
thou  hast  known  the  Holy  Scriptures,  whi«  W 
are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation,  throuj  ft 
faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  Testimon:  t 
were  also  borne  to  the  good  results  produci  P 
by  gathering  our  children  around  us  in  t  3 
family  circle,  and  endeavoring  fo  imbue  th<  * 
minds  with  the  love  of  the  Divine  Fath  f«: 
and  a  belief  was  expressed  that  if  this  pn 
tice  were  more  prevalent  among  us,  our  me 
ings  for  Divine  worship  would  be  much  b 
ter  attended. 

Our  testimony  against  the  use  of  intoxic 
ing  liquors  as  an  article  of  drink,  appea 
irom  the  reports,  to  be  generally  maintaiD 
throughout  all  our  borders  ;  this  was  thou£ 
to  be  very  encouraging,  when  we  consider  1 
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gh  ground  taken  by  our  Society,  total  ab- 
nence,  as  a  drink,  from  all  that  will  in- 
dicate. A  warning  was  sounded  among  us, 
at  none  be  deceived  by  this  insidious  foe  of 
iman  life  and  human  happiness,  when  it 
mes  to  them  under  the  guise  of  remedial 
ents  ;  and  Friends  were  reminded  that  the 
rious  kinds  of  medicinal  bitters,  so  much 
vertised  in  town  and  country,  are  but  an- 
ler  form  of  this  many  headed  monster,  cal- 
lated  to  lead  the  unwary  from  the  paths  of 
3riety  and  peace. 

Moral  integrity  and  unquestioned  reliabili- 
are  the  basis  on  which  the  true  Friend 
jst  ever  build.  The  fact  that  our  fathers 
ried  their  own  unjust  commitments  to 
hy  dungeons,  will  stand  through  all  corn- 
time  as  a  monument  to  their  unflinching 
egrity ;  and  may  we  so  live  that  we  may 
wer  for  all  who  bear  the  name  of  Friend, 
t  they  are  just  in  their  dealings  and  punc- 
l  in  compliance  with  their  engagements, 
^ur  Query  in  regard  to  offenders  was  held 
be  a  very  important  one  ;  their  proper 
tment  requires  both  charity  and  jadg- 
t,  for  most  assuredly  the  great  object  is 
eclaim,  not  to  cut  off.  The  advice  of  the 
ter  was  adverted  to  :  "  If  thy  brother 
pass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault 
een  thee  and  him  alone :  if  he  hear  thee, 
a  hast  thou  gained  thy  brother." 
h  interesting  report  was  read  from  our 
ian  Committee,  and  was  a  very  satisfactory 
showing  as  it  does  the  continued  and  in- 
sing  advancement  of  those  people  in 
lization,  which  tends  so  much  to  their 
pine3S  and  well-being.  The  Committee 
encouraged  to  ba  vigilant  and  earnest  in 
r  efforts  for  the  further  improvement  of 
long  suffering  race. 

deep  concern  was  felt  on  the  subject  of 
)atioD,  and  the  lively  expression  it  called 
i  shows  that  our  people  throughout  the 
riy  Meeting  are  ripening  for  earnest  and 
:tive  work  in  this  direction, 
nd  in  connection  with  this,  an  exercise 
spread  over  the  meeting  that  our  young 
may  be  affectionately  cautioned  against 
pernicious  effects  of  the  use  of  tobaceo, 
h  was  shown  to  be  a  perverter  of  the  ap- 
e,  leading,  in  too  many  cases,  to  the  in- 
ence  in  spirituous  drink, 
e  have  had  the  company  of  an  unusually 
number  of  Friends  from  within  the 
s  of  other  Yearly  Meetings,  whose  pres- 
and  gospel  labors  have  been  truly  ac- 
inic to  us. 

aving  been  favored  with  a  comforting 
snce  of  Divine  love  and  goodness  being 
near  unto  us,  we  have  been  enabled  to 
act  the  important  business  which  has 
led  our  deliberations  in  harmony  and 


brotherly  feeling  together.  Humbly  grateful 
for  the  favor,  and  with  desires  for  a  steadfast 
abiding  in  this  measure  of  our  Father's  pre- 
serving love,  the  meeting  concluded,  to  meet 
again  at  the  usual  time  next  year  if  so  per- 
mitted. William  Wood,  Clerk 


lo  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer  : 

Your  Scrap  column  continues  to  be  inter- 
esting, and  selections  that  point  to  "  practical 
righteousness  "  I  esteem  especially  valuable, 
as  keeping  prominently  in  view  the  lesson, 
that  he  is  the  wise  man  who  not  only  hears 
the  "  sayings  "  of  the  great  Teacher,  but  acts 
in  accordance  with  them. 

Constituted  as  man  is,  there  must  continue 
to  be  varied  opinions  in  relation  to  doctrines, 
and  the  apostolic  injunction  to  "let  every  one 
be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind,"  is  fraught 
with  wisdom. 

As  a  Society,  I  think  Friends  are  disposed 
to  be  thus  lenient,  and  any  departure  from 
this  Christian  course  gives  concern  to  those 
who  have  witnessed  the  sad  effects  of  attempt- 
ing to  coerce  the  views  of  others,  or  to  hold 
certain  tenets  as  inseparable  from  a  saving 
faith. 

It  is  painful  to  me  to  hear  in  our  public 
meetings  for  worship,  expressions  that  may 
lead  strangers,  or  those  not  familiar  with 
Friends,  to  suppose  that  there  is  among  us  a 
spirit  of  "  unbelief,"  or  a  disposition  to  "  deny 
the  name  of  Christ."  This  is  a  charge  so 
serious  in  its  effects,  that  there  should  be  cer- 
tain evidences  of  its  existence  before  such 
allusions  are  made,  and  these  I  have  failed 
to  discover.  While  some  of  our  ministers  do 
not  feel  it  incumbent  upon  them,  at  all  times, 
to  adhere  strictly  to  Scriptural  language  in 
the  expositions  of  their  views,  but  are  led  to 
express  them  in  what  appears  to  them  to  be 
less  ambiguous  terms,  yet  is  not  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Spirit  "of  Love  as  fully  exhibited 
as  in  those  who,  from  their  reverence  of  the 
past,  feel  an  obligation  to  pursue  a  different 
course?  And  does  it  not  continue  to  be  a 
truth  that  it  is  "  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth," 
that  giveth  life  ? 

As  language  conveys  such  different  mean- 
ings to  individual  minds  that  it  is  impossible 
for  all  to  understand  alike  what  they  read  or 
hear,  we  must  turn  to  a  more  certain  test  for 
character.  A  tree  shall  be  known  by  its 
fruits ;  "  for  a  corrupt  tree  doth  not  bring 
forth  good  fruit,  neither  doth  a  good  tree 
bring  forth  corrupt  fruit."  "  He  is  not  a  Jew 
that  is  one  outwardly,  but  he  is  a  Jew  that  is 
one  inwardly."  "He  that  is  not  against  us 
is  for  us." 

Why  cannot  we  accept  the  teachings  of  the 
blessed  Jesus,  as  of  more  importance  than  the 
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literal  fact  of  whether  or  not  His  flesh  was 
" incorruptible" ?  It  was  His  testimony,  that 
"  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing,"  and  that  "  who- 
soever shall  do  the  will  of  God,  the  same  is 
my  brother,  and  my  sister  and  mother." 
"  Having  begun  in  the  Spirit,"  may  we  walk 
worthy  our  profession,  and  prove  the  all- suffi- 
ciency of  divine  grace  to  effect  the  salvation 
of  that  soul  which  is  passive  to  its  regenerat- 
ing influences.  Such  as  are  thus  purified 
know  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  which  is  the  power 
of  God,  to  be  their  ruler,  and  go  far  from  de- 
nying His  name,  they  are  impelled  to  direct 
others  to  this  "  Word,  nigh  in  the  heart  and 
in  the  mouth,"  in  the  belief  that  all  who  hear 
and  will  obey  its  promptings  shall  know  this 
unerring  Teacher  to  be  the  "  Son  and  sent  of 
the  Father,"  through  whom  we  are  to  look 
for  deliverance  f  rom  the  bondage  of  evil,  and 
for  an  establishment  upon  that  foundation 
upon  which  the  combined  elements  beat  in 
vain.  ,  T. 


We  are  not  to  have  our  religion  by  itself, 
as  something  separate  from  the  rest  of  life ; 
but  it  is  to  be  a  spirit  flowing  into  all  of  our 
life.  If  we  live  in  that  spirit,  we  shall  also 
walk  in  that  spirit,  without  any  direct  plan 
or  purpose.  Religion  is  then  taken  into  the 
circulation,  and  is  an  unconscious  influence 
felt  in  all  that  we  say  or  do.  A  good  man 
cannot  do  or  say  the  simplest  thing,  but  some 
of  his  goodness  goes  into  it.  He  is  like  the 
sun,  which  does  not  try  to  shine,  but  cannot 
help  shining. —  G.  F.  Clarke. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

"  Cleanse  first  the  inside  of  the  cup  and  platter, 
and  the  outside  will  be  clean  also." 

A  concern  is  apparent  among  our  mem- 
bers on  the  "  letter  of  the  Discipline,"  that 
it  be  revised  and  worded  exactly  right. 

It  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  frame  a  code  of  laws  so  perfect  as  not  to 
be  faultless  Ours  is  acknowledged  by  com- 
petent judges  to  be  the  best  extaat.  Some 
points  may  be  obsolete,  but  when  I  have 
lived  up  to  the  higher  law  I  have  found  no 
obstacles  in  my  way,  and  I  feel  it  to  be  my 
solemn  duty  to  turn  the  attention  of  my  fel- 
low-members to  a  more  deep  indwelling  of 
spirit,  to  greater  self-denial,  and  a  closer  ad- 
herence to  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
that  gives  a  deep  insight  into  the  law  writ- 
ten upon  the  heart,  until  it  becomes  our  de- 
light to  act  in  obedience  to  it.  We  will  then 
become  less  tenacious  of  words  than  deeds. 

If  we  continue  to  follow  this  spiritual 
Guide,  we  shall  know  its  puttings  forth  to  be 
as  of  old,  and  we  shall  priz^  the  testimonies  of 
the  Lord's  true  witnesses,  especially  those  of 


Jesus  Christ.  We  shall  not  be  willing  in  an 
way  to  lessen  the  weight  or  sacredness  of  th 
life  which  He  lived,  nor  the  Truths  w  hie 
He  illustrated  by  His  example  in  patienc 
and  forgiveness.  And,  more  than  all,  shai 
we  value  His  promise  of  the  Comforter  ths 
would  abide  forever,  through  the  influence  c 
which  we  might  walk  even  as  He  walked  i 
true  humility,  assuming  nothing,  but  freel 
confessing,  "  I  of  myself  can  do  nothing 
the  Father  that  is  in  me,  He  doeth  the  work. 

Sarah  Hunt. 

Eleventh  month  \6ih,  1875. 
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CONGRESS  OF  WOMEN. 

During  the  sessions  of  "  The  Third  Congre 
of  Women  "  held  on  the  13th,  14th  and  15l 
of  10th  month,  many  subjects  of  important 
were  discussed  and  considered,  At  its  opej 
ing,  Maria  Mitchell,  of  Vassar  College,  ar 
President  of  the  Congress,  made  a  fitting  a 
dress,  in  which  she  alluded  to  the  two  prj 
vious  annual  meetings,  the  first  held  in  ]STc 
York,  and  the  second  in  Chicago.  Why 
pointing  out  to  the  present  Congress  its  dut.iej 
she  says  : 

'  "  We  meet  neither  for  enjoyment  nor  for  our  M  Z 
intellectual  development,  but  in  the  hope  that 
comparing  experiences  and  views,  and  discussi 
plans  for  future  work,  all  women  may  be  bet| 
and  nobler  and  happier."  .... 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  first  need  is  that  of 
fully  collected  and  methodically  arranged  stati 
The  beginning  of  such  a  collection  has  been  ma 
the  last  year.  We  need  them  on  all  subjects  ccj 
nected  with  women  ;  every  one  of  us  should  ai 
collecting  them.  In  looking  over  the  books  pn 
lished  so  freely  a  few  years  since,  «  Sex  in  educati 
'  Sex  in  Industry,'  &c,  I  looked  in  vain  for  rati 

"  If  we  know  the  number  of  young  girls  who  h 
died  from  over  study,  let  us  find  the  number  "W 
have  died  from  aimless  lives,  and  the  number  m  Bjj 
have  lived  on  and  ceased  to  be  young. 

"  When  I  was  told  by  the  Russian  astronomer  I 
'  thousands  of  women  were  studying  science  in 
Petersburg '  I  should  have  rejoiced  to  be  able  to 
him  how  many  women  were  studying  science 
Boston.    I  had  no  means  of  knowing. 

'  When  I  read  in  some  paper  or  hear  from  sc 
platform  a  lament  over  the  idle  women,  or  the  ii 
less  women,  I  mourn  that  I  have  not  the  statis 
of  the  working  women — a  solid  phalanx  of  figv. 
is  a  formidable  opponent  to  a  flourish  of  rhetoric 

"  Tbe  momentwe  have  statistics,  we  have  eleme 
of  calculation,  we  can  compute  chances.  We 
find  if  certain  methods  of  education  are  really  ft 
if  certain  industrial  movements  are  really  failu  | 
if  homes  for  the  poor  and  asylums  do  more  barn 
more  good.  

u  Some  one  has  suggested  that  '  Woman's  . 
Association  '  would  be  a  good  name  for  us,  and 
word  seems  to  me  remarkably  fitting.  We  are 
aid  women  in  finding  work  ;  we  are  to  aid  worl 
finding  women  ;  but  we  must  also  try  to  start  i 
life  new  enterprises.  I  wish  something  of  the  P 
sicist's  readiness  to  try  experiments  would  ci 
into  our-  moral  reform  work.  We  are  all  afrai 
new  experiments,  as  if  the  laws  of  growth  thro 
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failure  were  not  similar  in  moral,  mental  and  ma- 
terial work. 

'  "There  is  not  a  worker  in  physical  science  who 
ias  not  ruined  lenses  and  wasted  chemicals;  he 
vould  scarcely  care  to  have  you  look  over  his  broken 
'ases,  and  still  less  would  he  be  willing  that  you 
,hould  grope  among  his  absurd  hypotheses,  but  he 
:nows  perfectly  well  that  he  has  grown  with  the 
ffort ;  that  his  true  theory,  if  he  has  found  one,  has 
Parted  up  from  the  graves  ot  a  score  of  buried  ones. 
1  "  I  should  like  to  have  this  Association  felt  in  every 
own  in  the  land,  in  art  enterprises,  in  scientific  asso- 
iations,  in  moral  reforms.  I  should  like  to  see  it  es- 
iblish  courses  of  lectures,  art  schools,  industrial 
ccupations,  business  enterprises." 

Sorosis,  through  a  standing  committee,  estab- 
shed  a  course,  or  perhaps  courses  of  medical  lec- 
lres  in  different  towns,  and  they  are  said  to  have 
een  well  received  and  to  have  done  great  good, 
j ;  The  New  England  Women's  Club,  through  its  com- 
mittee^ established  at  one  time  a  Horticultural 
chool  for  women.  At  another  time  a  branch  of 
usiness  connected  with  the  Dress-Reform  Both 

ere  successful.  "We  are  larger  than  either  body, 
e  have  greater  facilities  ;  can  we  not  do  something 
f  that  kind? 

j"  There  are  women  enough  in  this  country  en- 
iiged  in  the  study  of  natural  or  physical  science, 
form  a  Scientific  Association.  It  is  true,  the 
wiinary  scientific  societies  are  open  to  them  ;  but 
iere  is  really  little  room  for  papers  by  women,  and 
b  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  listen  in  si- 
ace,  and  not  to  speak,  to  receive  views,  and  not 

I  Ivance  them,  that  the  courage  of  few  women  is 

II  fficient  to  enable  them  to  carry  their  paper  before 
isl  xed  audiences,  unequally  mixed,  as  they  are  in 
t!  ience.  Our  Association  could,  within  its  own  lim 

,  found  such  a  society,  and  it  would  be  an  incen- 
cj  'e  to  young  women  who  are  in  laboratories  and 
;i  lseums,  if  there  were  bureaus  or  boards  consist- 
11  y  of  women,  to  whom  they  could  come — with  the 
1  suits  of  their  investigations. 

r  In  whatever  way  we  work,  our  duty  is  that  of  the 
f  ssionary  and  the  educationist,  and  our  labor-field 
l!  ist  be  found  among  the  young  women.  Fewper- 
l!  as  know  what  a  power  is  growing  up  in  our  land 
1  the  shape  of  the  educated  young  women.    If  the 
1  liege  did  nothing  more  than  merely  hold  back 
ang  women  from  entrance  into  society,  until  they 
d  reached  reflecting  yearj,  the  influence  would  be 
sat ;  but  added  to  this  is  the  development  of  the 
i.soning  power  under  wise  direction. 
'  There  is  something  almost  painful  in  the  seri- 
sness  of  the  best  girl  graduates  from  our  colleges, 
ey  are  full  of  enthusiasm;  they  are  eager  for  work  ; 
y  feel  the  weight  of  responsibility;  they  are 
}dy  for  their  share  of  the  world's  burdens,  for 
ir  part  of  the  sacrifices.    I  would  say  then,  most 
phatically,  1  Bring  forward  the  young  woman.' 
e  next  score  of  years  is  in  her  hands  and  in  ours 
y  as  we  lift  up  hers.    For  us  it  is  now  the  cheer- 
endurance  of  patient  pilgrimage  ;  for  the  young 
[man  it  is  the  struggle,  step  by  step,  for  new  foot- 
ds.    The  future  of  woman  is  with  her,  and  not 
\h  us,  whose  earthward  falling  shadows  are  so 
[idly  lengthening." 


LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

SALE  it  QUARTERLY  MEETING 

is  held  on  the  13th  inst.,  at  West  Meeting- 
lse,  Mahon  ng  county,  Ohio.  Few,  only, 
re  assembled,  yet  it  is  hoped  that  good  will 
ae  from  the  gathering  of  earnest  minds, 


not  only  to  those  that  are  in  the  habit  of  reg- 
ularly assembling,  but  'also  those  that  have 
not  seen  the  necessity  of  being  punctual  in 
their  attendance.  Persons  who  feel  that  their 
interest  and  happiness  are  promoted  by  at- 
tending meetings,  are  not  easily  discouraged 
from  the  performance  thereof.  Would  it  not 
be  well,  instead  of  urging  merely  the  attend- 
ance of  meetings  as  a  duty,  that  we  endeavor 
to  convince  those  in  the  neglect  of  them  that 
it  is  a  means  of  gaining  control  of  their 
thoughts  and  of  keeping  undue  desires  in  sub- 
jection ;  and  as  the  testimonies  of  Friends 
are  adhered  to,  it  will  promote  the  interest 
and  happiness  of  the  human  family,  and  it  is 
therefore  a  duty  they  owe  themselves,  their 
fellow  beings  and  their  Heavenly  Father. 
Early  in  the  meeting,  E.  G ,  of  Salem,  called 
attention  to  the  intellectual  powers,  and  the 
necessity  of  giving  them  a  proper  direction. 
In  the  business  meeting,  an  extract  from  the 
minutes  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  reference 
to  the  scattered  condition  of  our  members 
and  delinquencies  in  general,  was  read,  and 
the  query  was,  Can  discipline  be  made  to 
meet  the  case?  Enos  Heacock. 

Eleventh  month  18th,  1875. 


-^SCRAPS^ 

FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


"  I  want  to  tell  thee  how  glad  I  am  that  I 
met  with  thee,  and  how  pleasantly  ever  since 
then  thou  hast  come  before  me.  Thy  words 
of  cheer  and  of  admonition  are  not  forgotten ; 
and  though  I  cannot  as  yet  go  on  my  way 
rejoicing  and  always  '  drink  my  wioe  with  a 
merry  heart,'  I  am  striving  to  render  cheer- 
ful, loyal  service,  feeling  that  I  do  not  have 
a  hard  master  to  serve,  but  one  who  is  very 
pitiful,  and  who  is  able  to  keep  me  from  fall- 
ing, if  I  only  cling  closely  to  Him.  He  can 
also  stay  my  steps,  even  in  the  '  swellings  of 
Jordan.'  " 


"I  speak  from  experience  when  I  say  that 
we  are  very  liable  to  neglect  every  day  duties, 
and  this  notwithstanding  there  may  be  felt  a 
general  and  sincere  desire  to  perform  all  that 
is  called  for.  Among  what  may  be  thus 
termed,  I  class  letter- writing.  We  are  often 
not  aware  of  the  value  of  what  we  withhold 
fro-n  an  absent  friend,  when  we  fail  to  trans- 
mit to  them  the  little  bubblings  up  of  love 
or  of  interest.  These  come  to  us,  perhaps,  at 
a  moment  when  we  are  somewhat  pre-occu- 
pied,  and  we  content  ourselves  with  our  own 
enjoyment  of  the  feeling,  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that  the  one  for  whom  it  was  designed, 
and  to  whom  it  properly  belongs,  and  to  whom 
it  would  probably  be  a  word  in  season,  fails 
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to  receive  it,  and  therefore  is  deprived  through 
our  omissions,  of  a  word  of  cheer,  whereby, 
perad  venture,  a  solitary  traveler  might  have 
been  refreshed. 

"  Doubtless,  we  often  fail  in  such  duties 
from  placing  too  low  an  estimate  on  these 
wellings  up  of  love  and  interest.  Surely  they 
are  emanations  from  the  Good  Spirit ;  there- 
fore, when  they  quicken  our  hearts  with  love 
or  holy  desires,  let  us  not  only  receive  them, 
but  let  us  examine  whither  the  word  of  life 
tends,  and  promptly  send  it  forth  on  its  holy 
mission.  We  may  be  encouraged  in  this  little 
duty  by  remembering  the  promise,  '  My  word 
shall  not  return  unto  Me  void,  but  it  shall 
accomplish  that  which  I  please,  and  it  shall 
prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I  sent  it*  " 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  4,  1875. 


We  must  again  inform  our  contributors 
that  we  do  not  preserve  unused  manuscripts. 


Reported  for  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Lecture  of  Professor  Chase. — The 
second  lecture  of  Prof.  Chase's  course  was 
delivered  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  ult., 
the  subject  being,  "Thompson  and  Davy — 
Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion."  He  gave  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  these  two  celebrated  sci- 
entists, whose  experiments  and  researches 
contributed  so  largely  to  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  respecting  heat  and  motion. 

Benjamin  Thompson,  an  American,  was 
born  at  Kumford,  now  called  Concord,  in 
New  England,  in  the  year  1752.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen  he  entered  a  counting-house;  at 
nineteen  he  married.  Subsequently  he  went 
to  Europe,  and  settled  in  Bavaria,  where  he 
was  noted  for  his  humane  and  benevo  ent 
character.  His  scientific  studies  led  him  to 
consider  heat  in  motion,  and  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  better  construction  of  chim 
neys.  In  recognition  of  his  eminent  qualities 
as  a  scientist,  and  for  his  love  of  his  fellow- 
men,  he  was  knighted  by  the  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia as  Count  Rumfbrd,  taking  his  title 
from  the  town  of  his  birth. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  was  born  in  Pen- 
zance, Cornwall,  England,  in  1778.  When 
sixteen  years  old,  he  lost  his  father.  He  de- 
voted himself  to  medicine,  chemistry  and 


physics.    At  nineteen,  he  began  his  experi 

ments  in  chemistry,  and  before  he  was  twentj 

years  of  age  he  obtained  a  release   rom  hi  ! 

apprenticeship,  and  entered  upon  his  caree  | 

as  a  scientist.    He  became  a  member  and 

professor  of  the  Royal  Institute,  his  rooml 

being  those  afterward  occupied  by  Farraday 

and  now  by  Tyndall.    He  spent  most  of  hi 

time  in  the  laboratory.    He  became  a  felloi 

of  the  Royal  Society  at  twenty- nine,  an 

president  at  forty  years  of  age.  He  invente 

the  safety  lamp,  used  in  mines,  which  place 

him  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  undertaking  to  giv 

an  adequate  idea  of  Professor  Chase's  lei 

ture  in  so  short  a  space.  It  was  full  of  nobl 

elevating  thought,  and  throughout  bore  ev 

dence  to  the  necessity  of  a  great  controllir 

Power.    *' Matter,"  said  he,  "is  inert,  with  i 

power  in  itself.  Motion  is  an  immaterial  eu 

stance,  found  in  all  space,  and  unchangeabh 

when  applied  it  gives  all  the  forms  we  see ;  b 

motion  never  dies,  never  is  born.    It  is  tl 

secondary  cause  of  all  things  in  the  univers 

Then,  we  ask,  how  can  this  secondary  cau 

do  this,  and  we  come  to  the  necessity  for 

First  Cause.    The  forces  of  nature  are  sujj 

rior  to  everything  we  see.  Allusion  was  ma 

to  the  fact  that  the  power  of  the  sun  has  be 

recognized  by  all  nations,  and  that  many! 

our  ¥/ords  are  derived  from  the  sun-worsbw 

of  the  ancients.    Speaking  of  sound,  he  swl 

the  combination  of  the  centrifugal  and  cM 

tripetal  forces  produces  all  sound,  and  ryjl. 

mic  order,  by  which  the  intervals  of  soufc 

are  regulated,  is  everywhere  observed.  Jmj 

bodies,  including  the  planets,  are  in  such  B5i 

lations  that  the  intervals  occur  in  eorrespoij  J 

ence  with  the  laws  of  harmony  observed  ^ 

the  earth."  Prof.  C.'s  remarks  on  this  subji  q. 

were  of  absorbing  interest.  R  ^ 

—J  h 

MARRIED. 

MATHEWS — JONES. — On  the  7th  of  Tenth  nj  ^ 
1875,  under  the  care  of  Baltimore  Monthly  Meeti  K 
at  the  house  of  the  b-ide's  parents,  Joseph  B.  Ma  p 
ews,  son  of  Elizabeth  M.  and  the  late  Joshua  Maj  k 
ews,  to  Elizabeth  S.  Jones,  daughter  of  John  |  ».. 
Caroline  Jones,  all  of  Baltimore  city. 


DIED. 

MOORE. — On  the  14th  of  Third  month,  If 
Ruth  G.,  widow  of  the  late  Isaac  Moore,  aged 
years. 
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Our  tried  and  valued  friend,  though  for  many 
ears  in  frail  health,  met  life's  ills  with  unswerving 
>rtitude.  Of  a  ready  and  discriminating  mind,  she 
ras  prompt  to  hand  forth  the  word  of  counsel  to 
i03e  about  her  in  every  needful  time.  She  was 
fJHly  a  worthy  and  exemplary  mother  in  "  Israel." 

WAY. — At  her  residence,  in  Pocopsin  township, 
ixth  month  13th,  1875,  Lydia  C.  Way,  aged  84 
ears. 

A  large  portion  of  our  beloved  sister's  long  life 
as  checkered  with  close  trial  and  labor,  but  was 
larked  by  generous  acts  of  benevolence,  evincing 
3  the  close  drew  near,  a  mind  struggling  for  re- 
'ftse  from  earthly  things,  with  a  spirit  of  faith  in 
aest  of  the  heavenly. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
No.  76. 
(Continued  from  page  637.) 


IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  THE  JUNGFRAU. 

How  shall  I  describe  the  peaceful  beauty 
F  Interlaken,  or  express  the  feeling  of  satis- 
btion  with  which  we  lingered  in  the  fair 
'alley  which  lies  between  the  lakes,  and  is 
[aarded  on  either  hand  by  the  ever  glorious 
llpine  heights  ?    The  enthusiastic  language 
p  our  own  Longfellow,*  who  looked  upon 
Be  scenes  many  years  ago,  seems  just  as 
Impropriate  now  as  if  the  poet  wanderer  of 
e  story  had  only  arrived  to-night. 
I  Interlaken  !  how  peacefully,  by  the  mar- 
,n  of  the  swift  rushing  Aar,  thou  liest  on 
e  broad  lap  of  those  romantic  meadows,  all 
ershadowed  by  the  wide  arms  of  giant 
ft!     Only  the  round   towers   of  thine 
icient  cloisters  rise  above  their  summits  ; 
le  round  towers  themselves,  but  a  child's 
aythings  under  the  great  church-  towers  of 
e  mountains.    Close  beside  thee  are  lakes, 
liich  the  flowing  band  of  the  river  ties 
aether.    Before  thee  opens  the  magnificent 
lley   of  the  Lauterbrunnen,   where  the 
|md -hooded  Monk  and  pale  Virgin  stand 
;e  Saint  Francis  and  his  Bride  of  Snow  ; 
d  around  thee  are  fields  and  orchards  and 
mlets  green,  from  which  the  church- bells 
»9wer  each  other  at  evening.    The  evening 
p  was  setting  when  I  first  beheld  thee, 
e  sun  of  life  will  set  ere  I  forget  thee." 
From  the  pretty  balconied  room  assignee 
I  we  may  watch  the  thousand  variations  in 
k  aspects  of  the  Virgin  mountain,  which 
ss  against  the  blue  heavens   so  silent, 
adfasr,  and  holy  as  to  have  suggested  to 
p  poet   the  great  white   throne  of  the 
'ocalypse.     Indeed    the  whole  glowing 
agery  employed  by  the  apostle  in  shadow- 
;  forth  the  glory  of  the  heavenly  Jerusa- 
i — its   radiance,  its   golden    streets,  its 
ndations  of  precious  stones,  its  gates  of 
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pearl,  the  wondrous  throne  of  the  ineffable 
One,  the  sea  of  crystal,  and  the  river  which 
gushed  from  beneath,  and  flowed  downward 
to  give  life  and  to  nourish  with  its  waters  the 
mystic  tree  which  bore  twelve  manner  of 
fruits  and  whose  leaves  were  for  the  healing 
of  the  nations,  is  recalled  vividly  to  memory 
by  the  glorious  scenery  of  the  Alpine 
heights.  The  rosy  tints  of  the  early  morn- 
ing, which  herald  the  coming  of  the  day 
beam,  are  the  favorite  themes  of  the  enthusi- 
ast who  comes  to  enjoy  and  to  paint  the 
scenery  of  the  earth's  high  places  ;  but  I  can 
speak  more  feelingly  of  the  golden  glow  of 
the  sunset  hour,  when  the  dazzling  snow 
fields,  which  look  far  over  the  hills  after  the 
declining  day  god,  long  after  his  radiance 
has  been  withdrawn,  and  the  shadows  have 
stolen  over  the  plains,  seem  no  other  than 
the  streets  of  the  promised  city,  "pure  gold, 
as  it  were  transparent  glass." 

The  coming  of  the  sudden  storm,  veiling 
the  distant  and  the  nearer  heights,  darkening 
all  the  valley  and  shaking  terribly  the  earth 
with  the  sudden  crash  and  the  long  reverber- 
ations of  the  thunder,  as  the  rain  pours  down 
from  the  clouds,  and  the  torrents  gush  from 
the  steep  hill  sides,  is  a  spectacle  most  sub- 
lime and  beautiful,  when  one  watches^  it 
from  a  point  of  comfortable  observation, 
quite  out  of  the  reach  of  its  fury.  But  who 
shall  tell  of  the  splendor  of  the  bow  of 
promise  which  spans  the  heights  as  the  thun- 
derbolts roll  away  in  the  distance,  and  the 
parting  clouds  reveal  again  the  magic  sum- 
mits bathed  with  the  returning  sunbeams? 
The  lingering  cloud  masses  are  so  rich  in 
suggestion,  so  varied  in  their  splendor,  that 
one  scarcely  desires  the  perfect  clearness  of 
definition  which  reveals  the  mystic  mountain 
without  any  of  the  glamor  of  the  poetic 
cumuli. 

The  nearer  heights  all  have  their  fascina- 
tions, tempting  the  vigorous  to  long  climbs 
and  rambles  in  search  of  fresh  points  of 
observations.  There  are  admirable  shaded 
paths  along  the  mountain  sides,  provided 
with  comfortable  seats  at  frequent  intervals, 
as  a  fine  view  opens  from  the  densely  fir-clad 
hill  side,  and  of  such  easy,  gradual  ascent 
that  one  may  wander  for  hours,  mounting- 
higher  and  tver  higher,  with  hardly  any 
fatigue.  Sturdy  little  boys  and  girls  meet  us 
on  the  way  with  stores  of  strawberries  and 
raspberries  which  they  have  gleaned  from 
the  forest  gardens,  and  which  they  will  sell  to 
us  if  we  like.  But  there  is  no  importunity, 
the  little  merchants  respecting  themselves 
and  their  wares,  evidently  feeling  that  a  free 
born  Switzer  is  no  beggar.  My  friend,  who 
thinks  the  people  inheriting  the  land  more  in- 
teresting than  their  hills,  their  lakes  or  their 
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smiling  valleys,  misses  no  opportunity  to  talk 
with  these  frank,  honest-looking  children.  We 
are  much  pleased  with  the  friendly  eagerness 
with  which  they  give  information,  and  with 
the  intelligent  directness  of  their  answers. 
The  editor  of  Murray's  Guide  speaks  of  the 
German  Swiss  as  sullen,  obstinate  and  disa- 
greeable, complains  of  their  mendicancy,  and 
thinks  the  traveler  must  be  inclined  to  dis- 
like them  and  take  very  little  interest  in 
them.  But  if  I  were  to  originate  any  opin- 
ion concerning  them,  it  would  be  exactly  the 
reverse  of  this — so  radically  different  are 
English  and  American  eyes  sometimes. 

Grote,  the  historian  of  Greece,  considers 
the  inhabitants  of  the  twenty-two  cantons  of 
Switzerland  in  every  way  most  interesting. 
"  But,"  he  says,  "  to  one  whose  studies  lie  in 
the  contemplation  and  interpretation  of  his- 
torical phenomena,  they  are  especially  in- 
structive, partly  from  the  many  specialties 
and  differences  of  race,  language,  religion, 
civilization,  wealth,  habits,  &c,  which  distin- 
guish one  part  of  the  population  from 
another,  comprising  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Alps  a  miniature  of  all  Europe,  and  ex- 
hibiting the  fifteenth  century  in  immediate 
juxta  position  with  the  nineteenth,  partly 
from  the  free  and  unrepressed  action  of  the 
people,  which  brings  out  such  distinctive 
attributes  in  full  relief  and  contrast.  To 
myself  in  particular,  they  present  an  addi- 
tional ground  of  interest  from  a  certain 
political  analogy  (nowhere  else  to  be  found 
in  Europe)  with  the  ancient  Greeks." 

In  this,  the  native  land  of  Heinrich  Pesta- 
lozzi,  perhaps  the  most  admirable  of  all  the 
institutions,  are  the  public  schools.  So  effect- 
ive is  the  system  of  instruction  that  it  is 
said  that  there  is  not  more  than  one  in  a 
thousand  of  the  dense  population  of  Switzer- 
land who  cannot  read  and  write.  This  seems 
an  extravagant  statement,  but  all  the  in- 
quiries I  have  made  appear  to  confirm  it.  The 
great  work  of  Pestalozzi  began  after  the 
terrible  desolation  of  the  Canton  Unterwalden 
by  the  French  in  1798,  when  the  poor 
little  homeless  orphans  of  the  ruined  land 
were  thrown  upon  the  charity  of  the  pitying 
world.  Heinrich  Pestalozzi  had  been  trained 
for  the  ministry,  but  found  he  had  no  real 
qualification  for  the  work  of  a  preacher,  and 
it  is  said  that  his  enthusiasm  was  chilled  by 
the  want  of  charity  evinced  by  "  holy  men." 
His  heart  went  out  in  active  and  practical 
sympathy  for  the  stricken  children  made 
homeless  by  war,  and  so  he  gathered  up  the 
little  that  he  had  of  worldly  goods,  went  to 
Stanz,  and  as  far  as  his  money  held  out, 
found  shelter,  food  and  clothing,  as  well  as 
instruction  for  the  little  ones.  He  found 
effective  assistance  in  the  little  boys  them- 


selves, and  he  taught  them  how  to  work, 
sew,  to  spin,  to  chop,  to  wash,  to  cook,  to  ai 
in  everything  that  helped  to  support  th 
school,  and  his  work  met  with  great  success! 
Pictures  and  objects  were  brought  into  con 
stant  requisition  by  this  original  and  benevo- 
lent teacher,  and  the  eye,  ear  and  hand,  all 
helped  to  make  impressions  on  the  mind 
The  acquisition  of  knowledge  became  a  de 
light  instead  of  a  task,  and  the  name  o: 
Pestalozzi  grew  famous.  Teachers  came  fro 
far  and  near  to  learn  the  simple  and  natura 
methods  by  which  children  were  led  alon 
over  pleasant  paths  to  learning.  Love  an 
law  went  hand  in  hand,  all  Switzerland  w 
roused  to  reform  and  to  rebuild,  until  no 
this  land  has  the  noblest  and  most  effectiv 
system  of  schools  in  Europe,  perhaps  in  thMt 
world.  In  days  of  old,  the  genius  of  man  sen 
and  his  religious  enthusiasm  found  expression  01 
in  rearing  splendid  and  costly  fanes  of  io. 
worship,  but  now  the  same  generous  princi-le 
pie  finds  expression  in  training  the  youth  of  re 
the  state,  in  building  in  every  town  the  I 
beautiful  school  house,  where  immortal  mindsiro 
are  cultured  and  trained  to  healthful  thought!  ne 
and  noblest  activities.  len 

The  little  Switzer  enters  school  at  six  olik 
seven  years  of  age,  and  must  not  be  with-ieli 
drawn  until  his  thirteenth  year,  and  school  is  n 
made  to  him  a  place  of  enjoyment  as  well  as  ifti 
of  work.  Teachers  and  pupils  play,  laugh  ait 
and  sing  together,  and  when  the  hours  of  md 
study  are  over  they  wander  to  the  forests  an! 
the  fields  to  seek  acquaintance  with  fal 
flowers  and  plants,  and  to  note  the  admir 
ble  order  of  the  natural  creation  as  man 
fested  in  the  animal  kingdom.  A  Swiss  la 
told  me  that  the  children  are  carefully  taug 
and  trained  to  love  and  cherish  all  Go 
creatures,  and  are  assured  of  the  duty 
gentleness  and  kindness  to  the  beings  t 
are  below  them,  as  well  as  that  of  respect  tf  i 
those  above  them.  But  it  would  be  mm  H 
absurd  to  think  that  there  are  not  many  exi  aterj 
ceptions  to  these  good  rules.  if,: 

Nothing  but  sickness  excuses  either  th<!  ik 
parents  or  the  pupils  for  the  neglect  of  school  if  \ 
(parents  being  fined  for  all  needless  abseacf  1% 
of  the  children,)  and  if  any  prefer  privatum 
instruction  for  their  young  folks,  they  mus 
show  to  the  authorities  certificates  of  ful 
attendance  somewhere.  Among  the  rules  latel;  ker? 
adopted  in  the  Zurich  schools,  are  these  :     !  fyl 

"  Delay  of  any  kind  between  the  scholar'!!  % 
home  and  school  is  not  allowed.  No  whoop  i» 
ing,  yelling,  throwing  stones  and  snow-balk  ^ 
teasing  children,  ridiculing  age  or  deformit'f  i 
can  be  endured." 

"  Grown  persons  shall  be  met  with  kin 
civility,  politely  greeted  as  they  pass,  an 
thus  shall  hon"or  be  reflected  on  the  school. 
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Local  holidays  are  very  numerous,  some 
Jantons  having  eighteen,  and  others  many 
lore  in  the  course  of  the  year,  ana  mucn 
arade  and  gay  festivities  are  arranged,  so 
lat  there  shall  be  times  of  real  joyance  for 
le  young  people,  and  thus  the  days  of 
bildhood  are  made  beautiful  in  this  sweet 
pper  world.  It  would  be  a  grand  mistake 
)  suppose  that  it  is  only  the  elementary 
jhools  of  Switzerland  that  are  so  excellent, 
>r  the  country  boasts  four  universities  of 
igh  rank,  conducted  by  learned  professors 
f  European  reputation,  and  attended  by 
udents  from  many  lands. 

In  the  year  1864  the  doors  of  Zurich  Uni- 
ersity  were  opened  to  women,  and  many  of 
le  daughters  of  Helvetia  have  availed 
lemselves  of  the  valuable  privileges  ex 
snded,  in  .1873  there  being  seventy-five 
oung  women  in  the  medical  department 
[one.  We  are  assured  that  the  results  of 
ie  co  education  of  the  sexes  in  Switzerland 
re  most  gratifying. 

An  afternoon  ride  up  the  valley  of  Lauter 
punnen  to  the  Staubbach  Fall,  introduces 
ie  to  a  deep  narrow  vale,  resonant  with  the 
irce  glacial  torrent,  and  fringed  with  myri- 
1s  of  slender  cascades  which  join  their 
elodies  to  the  murmur  of  the  firs.  A  two 
>urs  drive  brings  us  to  the  Staubbach,  the 
ftiest  waterfall  in  Europe,  leaping  down- 
ard  from  a  height  of  perhaps  near  a  thou- 
,nd  feet  in  an  unbroken  stream,  which  seems 
dissolve  into  mist  only  fit  for  the  building 
the  rainbow's  arch.  The  great  height 
ves  the  descending  stream  a  most  graceful 
mble  curve,  compared  by  Byron  to 

"  The  pile  courser's  tail, 
The  giant  steed  to  be  bestrode  by  Death, 
As  told  in  the  Apocalypse." 

I  can  well  believe  that  when  the  frequent 
oud  rests  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
e  Staubbach,  must  indeed  appear,  as 
rordsworth  has  named  it,  a  "  sky-born 
iterfall,"  and  that  in  winter,  the  dust  like 
ist,  as  it  falls  on  the  chill  rocks,  is  speedily 
aided  into  a  mighty  stalagmite,  reaching 
If  way  up  the  precipice.  Just  imagine 
e  scene  on  a  bright  winter  morning,  when 
e  sun  has  risen  high  enough  to  shed  its 
diance  into  the  gorge.  The  abrupt  cliff, 
th  its  thick  crust  of  glistening  snow,  the 
very  thread  like  stream,  which  obeys  the 
si  pulse  of  the  earth's  attraction,  leaping  in 
yous  faith  from  on  high,  to  meet  the  glis- 
aing  pyramid  of  crystal  which  reaches 
•ward  from  its  dark  pedestal  of  rock, 
jrom  its  footstool  gushes  forth  an  irrepressi- 
3  torrent,  bearing  away  down  the  rocky 
le  the  tribute  stream  to  the  frozen  lake, 
Mle  on  high  rests  the  bright  rainbow  arch, 
:e  a  celestial  benediction. 


We  walked  up  the  pathway  to  the  very  base 
of  the  cliff  and  allowed  the  "  dust  stream  "  to 
give  us  an  Alpine  baptism  as  we  plucked  flow- 
ers irom  the  midst  of  spray.  One  charm- 
ing little  umbellifer  was  most  abundant  and 
luxuriant,  enjoying  quite  a  monopoly  of  the 
choice  places.  I  cannot  name  it  at  present, 
but  gathered  plenty  of  specimens  with  a  view 
to  a  better  acquaintance  with  this  strange 
child  of  the  mist.  There  were  starlike,  pal- 
mate leaves,  after  the  manner  of  its  tribe, 
growing  gradually  smaller  and  more  delicate 
as  they  rise  from  the  earth- bed  to  the  higher 
parts  of  the  stem,  and  there  were  a  profusion 
of  umoels  of  varying  sizes,  none  exceeding 
an  inch  in  diameter.  The  flower  cluster  is  a 
hemisphere  of  flowrets  tipped  with  dark 
purple  anthers,  and  resting  in  a  starry 
involucre  of  green  and  purple  tinted  rays. 
As  I  pluck  them,  the  fragrant,  semi-trans- 
parent umbels,  they  bow  down  their  beauti- 
ful heads  as  if  in  sorrow  at  being  torn  by 
force  away  from  their  poetic  home  at  the  foot 
of  the  softly  falling  Staubbach,  and  when  I 
lay  them  to  re3t  in  the  pressing  paper,  it  is 
with  the  consciousness  that  they  have  lost 
their  magic  charm  forever.*  Close  at  hand, 
also  bathed  in  the  spray  of  the  waterfall, 
grows  the  pure  white  Campanula,  and  the 
golden  Sedum,  and  as  I  stoop  to  gather 
specimens,  a  sharp  stinging  sensation  warns 
me  that  the  harmless  looking  herbage  around 
is  only  a  bed  of  nettles  of  the  most  virulent 
kind,  which  are  not  ashamed  to  obtrude 
themselves  among  the  gentle  floral  company 
of  the  fairy-like  Alpine  vale. 

A  two  hour's  climb  up  the  steep  mountain 
wall,  and  one  may  reach  the  Hotel  Murren, 
5,348  feet  above  the  sea,  and  staod  face  to 
face  with  the  lovely  Jungfrau  amid  her  sister 
hills  of  the  glorious  Bernese  Alps,  and  be- 
loved friends  have  written  that  they  purpose 
pitching  their  tents  on  this  unrivalled  terrace 
for  many  days,  where  we  may  perhaps  sur- 
prise them  in  their  high  estate, but  will  not  ven- 
ture to-day,  turning  backward  to  Interlaken, 
Our  driver  is  musical,  and  beguiles  the  way 
with  melodious  '"yodeling,"  the  curious  bird- 
like warble  of  the.  herdsmen  and  shepherds 
of  Switzerland,  and,  at  our  request,  sings  us 
a  wild  plaintive  chant  which  he  says  is  one 
of  the  airs  peculiar  to  the  high  Alpine  val- 
leys, called  the  Ranz  ies  Vach  (literally 
cow-call.)  It  is  curiously  in  harmony  with 
the  declining  day,  the  murmurous  firs,  and 
the  ev*r  joyous,  leaping  waters,  and  is  said 
to  be  very  productive  of  home-sickness  in  the 
heart  of  the  Switzer,  when  he  is  exiled  from 
his  native  vales.  The  cows  hear  the  melodi- 
ous call  in  the  wide  Alpine  pastures,  and 


*  I  find  it  to  be  the  Astreutina  Major  of  Linneua. 
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come  marching  home  at  milking  time,  while 
from  the  long  Alpine  horn,  at  sunset  hour, 
pours  the  call  to  evening  orisons, — "Praise 
God  the  Lord." 

Even  now,  as  we  drive  by  a  mountaineer 
blows  a  powerful  blast,  which  echoes  back 
and  forth  from  cl;ff  to  cliff  in  long  melodious 
reverberation?.  But  this  is  no  vesper  call, 
only  a  simple  speculation — so  much  music 
for  so  much  money—for  the  horn  is  laid 
aside  as  we  draw  near,  and  the  picturesque 
hat  all  bedecked  with  edelweiss,  is  presented 
at  the  carriage  door  to  receive  such  tribute  as 
we  are  inclined  to  give. 

The  next  day  (the  15th)  was  made  con- 
spicuous, among  our  delicious  Bernese  days, 
by  a  longer  drive  to  the  Grindelwald  Glacier. 
The  ride  up  the  valley  of  the  Lutschen  to 
the  very  feet  of  the  glacier  clad  mountains 
is  through  constantly  varying  scenery,  not 
unlike,  it  is  said,  that  of  Simla  at  the  base  of 
the  Himalayas.  We  found  the  village  of 
Grindelwald,  a  pretty  and  picturesque  Alpine 
town,  standing  in  a  smiling,  fertile  valley, 
3250,  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  neighboring 
pastures,  6000  head  of  cattle  are  fed  in  full 
sight  of  the  grim  arm  of  the  Ice  King,  who 
once  held  his  court  in  all  that  broad  valley, 
but  now  only  stretches  down  an  impotent  and 
slowly  withering  arm  to  remind  the  wanderer 
of  what  once  was.  The  surface  of  the  gla- 
cier is  gray  with  dust  and  debris,  so  that  we 
might  almost  mistake  it  for  the  granite  rock 
which  forms  its  channels. 

Though  we  seem  to  have  reached  the  very 
presence  of  the  ice-fields,  yet  a  horse-back 
ride  of  an  hour  down  a  steep,  slippery  bridle 
path,  over  the  stream,  and  then  up  and  over 
the  confused  mass  of  the  terminal  moraine,  is 
necessary  to  bring  us  to  the  face  of  the  glacier 
and  to  the  opening  of  the  ice-grotto,  which 
has  furnished  an  abundant  supply  of  crystal 
coolness  to  the  hotels  of  the  mountain  land. 
It  is  a  bright,  warm  day,  and  the  cool,  blue 
grotto  looks  very  inviting  as  we  approach  it. 
Streams  of  water  are  pouring  down  from 
many  poiuts,  and  quite  a  shower  is  descending 
at  the  very  entrance  of  the  tunnel,  and  I 
hesitate  a  little  before  stepping  into  the  cham- 
ber of  crystals.  The  energetic  little  maid 
who  serves  as  guide,  seizes  my  hand,  how- 
ever, and  pulls  me  forward  with  a  reassuring 
laugh,  and  in  I  go  to  the  cool  darkness.  The 
tunnel  is  only  about  large  enough  to  make  a 
passage,  and  is  lighted  at  what  would  seem  to 
be  the  end  by  a  brightly- burning  lamp.  We 
here  make  a  turn  at  right  angles,  and  soon 
find  the  passage  needs  no  lamp,  being  quite 
sufficiently  illuminated  by  the  sunbeams, 
which  have  penetrated  the  thick  walls  of  ice. 
But  the  light  is  strangely  sifted  in  its  passage 
to  the  glacial  cave,  and  the  smiling  counte- 


nances of  my  friends,  full  of  joyous  exhilara- 
tion, have  the  ghastly  pallid  hue  of  death. 
We  note,rcith  some  surprise,  the  intense  purity  I 
of  the  ice  walls,  and  question  how  it  is  that 
the  ancient  ice  torrent  has  been  able  to  keep 
itself  so  pure  at  heart,  amid  the  dirt  and 
debris  of  untold  ages. 

In  the  little  hut  just  at  hand,  is  a  lunch 
prepared  for  us — fragrant  strawberries  and 
rich  milk—and  then  we  go  away  rejoicing, 
having  had  a  harmless  little  peep  into  the 
secrets  of  the  hills. 

About  half  an  hour  before  reaching  Inter- 
laken,  we  pass  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of 
Unspunnen,  the  reputed  residence  of  Manfred, 
and  probably  the  point  which  suggested  to 
Byron  much  of  the  description  in  his  tragedy 
of  "  Manfred."     The  dilapidated  old  tower 
rises  from  a  rocky  knoll,  which  is  surrounded 
by  pleasant  meadow  lands,  and  is  associated 
by  popular  tradition  with  the  legend  of  Blue- 
beard, and  of  the  wives  whom  he  buried 
alive  that  he  might  espouse  others.    But  the 
real  historic  owners  of  it  were  the  Barons  of 
Unspunnen,  Lords  of  the  Oberland,  of  whom 
are  related  stories  of  fatherly  kindness  and  oi 
youthful  romance.    To  commemorate  a  time 
of  happy  reunions  and  of  generous  forgivness^ 
it  is  stated  that  rural  games  were  annually 
held  on  the  tranquil  meadows  around  the  old 
stronghold,  and  that  these  were  revived  as 
late  as  the  years  1805  and  1808.    A  good 
pathway  leads  from  the  roadside  to  the  castle 
and  an  old  stair  is  in  sufficiently  good  condi 
tion  to  enable  us  to  mount  to  the  center  o 
the  ancient  round  tower.    The  ivy  clings  lov 
ingly  to  the  stones,  and  friendly  shrubs  ris« 
all  round  it  seeking  to  hide  the  dismal  rav 
ages  of  time,  while  upon  the  highest  summit| 
of  the  ruined  mossy  walls  bloom  fair  and  frai 
grant  flowers,   and   melodious   birds  hav 
builded  their  nests  in  the  halls,  to  which  th 
last  Lord  of  Unspunnen  welcomed,  with  tears 
his  children  and  his  grandson,  burying  mem 
ories  of  cruel  feud  and  warfare,  and  crying  ii 
his  newfound  joy,  "Let  this  day  be  foreve 
celebrated  !"    Just  at  the  portals  is  erected  \ 
little  pavilion,  in  which  the  wanderer  mai 
loiter  and  enjoy  the  beautiful  valley,  tb 
ampitheatre  of  the  mountains,  and  the  ricl 
memories  of  days  of  old.  S.  R. 

Seventh  month  11th,  1875. 


THE  INVESTIGATING  COMMISSION  S  REPORT 

REVIEWED  BY  L.  J.  R. 

A  paper  containing  the  main  points  of  thi 
report,  as  it  was  officially  presented  to  th 
President,  has  been  published,  but  cannot  b 
given  at  length  in  your  paper.  A  synops 
is  therefore  offered,  giving,  as  nearly  as  poi 
sible,  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  Commii 
sion.    The  facts  of  the  case  appear  to  be  i 
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follows  :  Professor  O.  C.  Marsh,  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, while  upon  a  geological  expedition  to 
explore  the  bad  lands  of  the  Black  Hills,  in 
Eleventh  month,  1874,  was  detained  by  In- 
dian opposition  several  days  at  the  Red  Cloud 
Agency.  While  he  was  there,  an  issue  of  cat- 
tle and  of  annuity  goods  came  under  his  ob- 
servation. The  latter  not  being  satisfactory 
jto  the  chiefs,  Professor  Marsh  was  asked  to 
represent  their  cause  to  the  Piesideut,  and 
was  furnished  with  samples  to  show  the  infe- 
rior grade  of  goods  delivered  to  the  people. 
,  Professor  Marsh,  having  been  assisted  in 
(lis  surveys  by  these  men,  was  willing  to  un- 
mdertake  the  mission  entrusted  to  him, 
vhich  he  did  by  letter,  and  by  a  personal  in- 
terview with  the  President.  Grave  charges 
vere  also  made  in  respect  to  the  management 
)f  the  Red  Cloud  agency,  involving  the  in- 
jegrity  of  its  Agent.   It  was  found  necessary 

0  make  a  thorough  investigation  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  at  this  agency,  and 
p  take  testimony  in  regard  to  the  contracts 
pr  supplies  and  transportation,  as  the  charges 
vere  such  as  to  involve  the  Heads  of  the  In- 
lian  Department,  if  they  were  sustained. 
;?he  Secretary  of  the  Interior  requested  the 
5oard  of  Indian  Commissioners  to  select 
hree  persons  to  form  the  Commission.  Thos. 
).  Fletcher,  of  Missouri;  Benj,  W.  Harris, 
f  Massachusetts,  and  Chas.  J.  Faulkner,  of 
^est  Virginia,  were  selected ;  subsequently, 
he  names  of  T.  O.  Howe,  of  Wisconsin,  and 
reo.  W.  Atherton,  of  New  Jersey,  were 
dded  by  the  President. 

8  !  These  men  accepted  the  duties  imposed  on 
;  jaem,  and  adopted  the  letter  of  Prof.  Marsh 
!  d  the  President  as  the  starting  point  of  their 
,  iquiries.    He  was  requested  to  furnish  any 
!  dditional  testimony  he  might  have.  Every 
itness  named  by  him  was  examined,  and 
,  very  other  person  supposed  to  possess  infor- 
lation  on  the  subject.     Every  document 
1  feked  for  from  the  Interior  Department  was 
eI  jrdered  and  promptly  furnished. 
>    The  results  of  the  investigation  fully  sus- 
J  |tin  the  allegation  of  Prof.  Marsh  of  the 
!(1  icompetency  of  the  A  gent  at  Red  Cloud's 
B|  gency,  yet  they  bear  testimony  to  the  excel- 
!  Jnt  qualities  of  head  and  heart  which  he 
J  ossesses,  and  give  no  proof  to  sustain  the 
*  aarge  that  he  was  in  league  with  the  con- 
tactors to  defraud  the  Indians  of  the  sup- 
lies  sent  them  by  the  Government. 
Respecting  the  number  of  Indians,  they 
aport  as  follows:  "It  is  well  known  that 
^  iere  has  always  been  great  difficulty  in 

1  jaching  any  accurate  census  of  our  wild  In- 
!  ian  population.  Their  nomadic  habits,  their 
]!  equent  changes  of  encampment,  their  super- 
f  itions  or  pretended  superstitious  aversion  to 
i£  sing  counted,  have  constantly  thrown  diffi- 


culties in  the  way  of  a  reliable  enumeration. 
Under  our  system  of  Government  supplies, 
we  can  easily  perceive  additional  motives 
which  may  have  actuated  them  in  opposition 
to  a  census  of  their  numbers.  In  the  absence 
of  any  such  enumeration,  they  were  able  to 
practice  great  imposition  and  fraud  upon  the 
Agent,  by  exaggerating  their  number  and 
receiving  supplies  far  beyond  those  to  which 
they  were  entitled." 

By  the  report  of  the  half-breeds  and  white 
men  who  had  married  Indian  wives,  they  be- 
ing the  only  persons  who  could  be  induced  to 
go  into  the  tepees  to  count  the  Indians,  their 
number  is  as  follows:  Arapahoes,  1,321; 
Cheyennes,  934 ;  Sioux,  9,339.  To  this  were 
added  a  band  of  700  Sioux,  who  were  hunt- 
ing at  the  time  of  registration,  and  others 
belonging  to  the  two  former  mentioned  tribe?, 
amounting  to  629.  This  enumeration  can 
hardly  be  relied  on  as  correct,  but  it  is  the 
nearest  that  could  be  obtained. 

The  system  of  keeping  accounts  at  the  Red 
Cloud  agency  was  found  to  be  very  loose ;  the 
same  was  true  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of 
supplies. 

They  failed  to  discover  any  evidence  of 
fraud  in  "  the  making  or  in  the  assignments  of 
the  cattle  contract,  or  in  the  combinations  for 
its  execution."  The  testimony  is  voluminous 
on  this  part  of  the  charges,  and  enters  fully 
into  detail  respecting  the  issues  at  various 
times,  the  weight,  the  quality,  and  the  loss  by 
stampede ;  in  all  of  which  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  any  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
Agent  "  cheated  the  Indians"  out  of  any  part 
of  their  beef  issue. 

The  samples  of  flour  which  Red  Cloud 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Prof.  Marsh  seemed 
to  be  below  the  quality  of  the  vilest  flour 
ever  distributed  at  the  agency.  A  chemical 
analysis  revealed,  besides  the  proper  ingredi- 
ents of  flour,  a  mixture  of  sand,  oxide  of 
iron,  and  sulphuric  acid,  amounting  to  8  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  sample.  It  was  of  a  pecu- 
liar clay- white  color,  and  so  perceptibly  gritty 
to  the  touch  as  to  give  at  once  the  impression 
that  it  had  been  purposely  adulterated  by 
Red  Cloud,  who  is  responsible  for  the  fraud 
practiced  on  Prof.  Marsh. 

The  Commission  had  no  hesitancy  in  say- 
ing that  the  Indian  Bureau,  in  advertising 
for  XX  flour,  had  selected  a  proper  erade  for 
Indian  supplies,  and  they  were  satisfied  that 
all  the  flour  furnished  for  the  year,  excepting 
twenty-seven  sacks,  which  surreptitiously 
escaped  inspection,  were  fair  and  sound 
articles  of  this  low  and  inferior  grade. 

They  censure  the  Eureau  for  awarding  the 
contract  to  J.  H.  Martin,  he  being  a  mere 
speculative  bidder.  They  say  it  is  no  longer 
expedient  to  let  contracts  for  flour  at  New 
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York  city,  as  large  and  extensive  mills  every- 
where abound  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  flour  of  every  quality  is  manufactured 
there. 

Without  pronouncing  conclusively  upon 
the  intentions  of  the  flour  contractors,  the 
evidence  was  found  sufficient,  in  connection 
with  the  matter  of  transportation,  to  justify 
the  Indian  Bureau  and  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners in  refusing  to  confide  to  McCann 
the  performance  of  another  contract,  and  for 
them  to  have  long  ago  excluded  Martin  as  a 
bidder.  There  was  enough,  also,  to  justify 
Commissioner  Smith's  suspicion  of  fraud,  as 
expressed  to  Indian  Commissioner  Roberts, 
and  communicated  by  him  to  Superintendent 
White.  That  there  was  no  fraud  committed 
is  due  in  no  wise  to  the  efficiency  of  the  lat- 
ter. The  embarrassments  might  have  been 
guarded  against  by  taking  the  precaution  to 
procure  the  detail  of  an  army  officer  to  act 
as  inspector  of  flour  at  Cheyenne  in  time  to 
anticipate  the  delivery. 

The  samples  of  coffee  wsre  found  on  evi- 
dence to  have  been  picked  from  a  quantity 
for  the  purpose  of  deception.  The  grade  is 
low  Rio,  but  certainly  good  enough.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  sugar,  which,  on  ex- 
amination, was  found  equal  to  the  standard 
required. 

In  the  matter  of  transportation,  gross 
frauds  have  been  discovered,  and  the  exam- 
ining Commission  recommend  that  measures 
be  taken  to  have  restored  to  the  Government 
what  seems  to  be  so  unjustly  and  fraudulently 
taken  from  it. 

Respecting  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Commission  states,  that  personally  he  has 
but  little  connection  with  any  of  the  con- 
tracts made  for  the  Indian  service,  or  with 
the  adjustment  and  payment  of  the  accounts 
returnable  to  that  office.  They  had  not  been 
able  to  learn  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior was  consulted  or  had  any  direct  official 
connection  with  any  of  the  contracts  relating 
to  the  Red  Cloud  agency,  nor  that  he  had 
any  official  connection  with  any  accounts 
presented  for  payment  at  that  Bureau,  except 
those  which,  if  allowed  there  and  rejected  by 
the  Board  of  Indian  Commissions,  necessarily 
came  before  him  for  adjudication.  It  was  no 
part  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  them  to  "  in- 
quire into  the  exercise  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  of  those  large  discretionary  pow- 
ers vested  in  him  by  law.  Whether  his 
legal  judgment  be  right  or  wrong  upon  ques- 
tions of  law  does  not  fall  within  the  province 
of  this  inquiry.  If  there  be  nothing  in  the 
case  that  involves  any  imputation  of  fraud 
or  corruption,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

(To  be  concluded.) 


THE  MOUNT  MEETING. 

[The  following  original  poem  was  read  at  a  picnic  of  t 
First-day  School  of  the  Mount,  in  Springfield,  N.  J.,  cn  t 
one  hundreth  anniversary  of  the  Mount  Meeting-house.] 

A  century,  whose  summer's  sun, 

A  century,  whose  winter's  cold, 
Has  decked  these  hill-tops  with  its  sheen, 

Or  bid  their  leafy  robes  unfold, 

Has  clasped  its  golden  circlet  now, 

And  fallen  into  memory's  urn  ; 
Only  her  hand  can  break  the  seal, 

Her  eye  alone  can  backward  turn. 

And  now  we  look  through  all  those  years 
To  when  these  walls  first  rose  in  air, 

In  plainest  form  of  native  stone — 
And  it  became  a  place  of  prayer. 

A  place  of  prayer  alike  and  praise, 

And  where  the  spoken  Word  might  win 

The  darkened  soul  to  higher  life, 
Led  by  the  simple  "Light  Within." 

Thus  led,  our  fathers  gathered  here, 

In  silent  waiting  on  this  height; 
Secure  aa  they  whose  only  guide 

Was  "  cloud  by  day,"  and  "  fire  by  night." 

Twice  has  the  breath  of  scathing  flame 
Within  these  confines  swayed  and  swept, 

And  twice  have  generous  hearts  renewed, 
And  thus  its  name  and  memory  kept. 

A  simple  tablet,  rudely  carved, 

Attests  the  years  beyond  recall ; 
And  ivy,  set  by  loving  hands, 

Clings  closely  to  the  time-worn  wall. 

We  need  no  mystic  art  to  bring 
Back  to  our  gaze  as  childhood  saw, 

The  forum  and  faces  passed  away, 
Or  give  the  sense  of  quiet  awe 

That  wrapped  us  here,  though  wandering  eyes 
Might  trace  the  landscape  stretching  far, 

In  all  its  varying  light  and  shade, 
To  the  horizon's  hazy  bar. 

The  soft  note  of  the  passing  bird 
But  made  the  stillness  deeper  seem, 

And  introverted  spirits  felt 

The  presence  of  the  Great  Supreme. 

What  strong  attachments  center  here, 
What  memories,  cloud-like,  o'er  us  rest ; 

For  on  this  shaded  slope  are  laid 
Our  most  beloved  of  earth,  and  best. 

Could  they  behold  us,  would  they  not 
Smile  an  approval  on  the  scene — 

Their  children's  children  teaching  here 
The  unerring  Word  on  which  to  lean. 

How  many  hearts  here  inly  breathed 
Tbeir  aspirations  for  the  right — 

How  many  self-condemning  hearts 

Here  watched  and  waited  for  the  Light. 

We  may  not  say,  but  fain  would  ask, 
That  each  succeeding  year  may  bring, 

An  earnest  zeal  in  life's  great  task, 
And  timid  faith  take  upward  wing. 
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And  who  shall  stand  where  we  have  stood 
To  greet  another  century's  morn? 

We  know  not,  but  we  only  trust 
That  living  faith  will  be  upborne  ; 

That  kindred  minds  may  gather  here, 

That  prayer  and  praise  their  hearts  may  fill, 

That  light  may  shine  where  darkness  is, 
Its  radiance  cast  from  hill  to  hill. 

We  leave  the  past,  would  forward  press, 
With  broader  scope,  with  higher  aim, 

With  firmer,  truer,  holier  trust, 
Be  worthier  of  an  honored  name. 

To-day,  to-day,  alone  is  ours, 

We  dare  not  trust  to-morrow's  light ; 

And  can  the  sage  or  prophet  read 
The  future's  shadowy  scroll  aright? 

Then  turn  we  to  the  present  hour, 
With  hopes  as  fresh  as  mountain  sod, 

And  dedicate  this  house  anew, 
To  Truth,  to  Purity,  to  God. 


THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Baron  de  Lesseps,  to  whom  the  world  is 
reatly  indebted  for  largely  abolishing  the 
jdious  and  roundabout  voyages  to  India  and 
!hina  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  has 
ist  published  in  Paris  an  interesting  work 
jQtitled  "Letters,  Journal  and  Documents 
erving  for  the  History  of  the  Suez  Canal." 
le  says  that  his  idea  was  a  castle  in  the  air 
>r  a  long  time.  In  1852  he  was  anxious  to 
jibmit  it  to  Abbas  Pacha,  the  then  Viceroy  of 
Igypt,  but  was  warned  that  he  had  no  chance 
i  a  favorable  hearing.  So  with  a  sigh  he 
iiid  his  project  on  the  shelf  for  another  period 
-that  is,  until  the  death  of  Abbas  Pacha  in 
854.  He  says:  "I  was  busy  among  masons 
Ind  carpenters  in  adding  another  story  to  the 
d  mansion  of  Agnes  Sorel  when  the  post- 
nan  came  into  the  courtyard  with  the  Paris 
jtters.  The  workmen  passed  on  my  letters 
ad  papers  from  hand  to  hand.  What  was 
iy  surprise  to  read  the  death  of  Abbas  Pacha, 
ad  the  accession  of  my  youthful  friend,  the 
jitelligent  and  sympathetic  Mohammed  Said. 

quickly  descended  from  the  building  and 
jastened  to  write  to  the  new  Viceroy  to  con- 
gratulate him.    I  reminded  him  that  politics 
id  given  me  leisure  which  I  should  profit  by 
l>  go  and  offer  my  homage  to  him  as  soon  as 
i  let  me  know  the  date  of  his  return  from 
onstantinople,  where  he  bad  to  go  to  receive 
is  investiture."     The  new  Pacha,  Said,  a 
randson  of  Mehemet  Ali,  received  M.  de 
esseps  at  Alexandria  in  October,  1854,  in  a 
sry  cordial  manner,  and  invited  him  to  go 
ith  him  to  Cairo,  which  he  did,  the  journey 
scupying  twelve  days,  no  railways  having 
en  been  constructed.    He  placed  his  plan 
ifore  the  Pacha  while  they  were  taking  this 
urney,  and  the  reply  was,  "I  am  convinced, 
accept  your  plan.    We  will  discuss  during 


the  rest  of  the  journey  the  means  of  carrying 
it  out.  It  is  a  settled  thing.  You  can  count 
on  my  support."  On  reaching  Cairo  the 
Pacha  informed  the  foreign  consuls  of  his  in- 
tention to  promote  the  proposed  Suez  Canal 
which  was  to  connect  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Red  Sea.  M.  de  Lesseps  immediately  re- 
ceived a  firman  sanctioning  the  enterprise,  and 
in  January,  1856,  a  letter  of  concession  from 
the  Viceroy  was  further  granted  to  him.  In 
1859  the  works  were  begun.  The  Viceroy 
died  in  January,  1863,  but  his  nephew,  Ismail 
Pacha,  who  succeeded  him,  and  still  is  actual 
sovereign  of  Egypt,  continued  the  patronage 
of  M.  de  Lesseps.  In  August,  1865,  the  canal 
was  so  far  advanced  that  steamboats  passed 
through  from  sea  to  sea.  In  March,  1867, 
small  ships  and  schooners  made  the  voyage. 
In  August,  1869,  the  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean mingled  with  those  of  the  Red  Sea  in 
the  Bitter  Lakes,  and  on  November  17,  1869, 
the  Su<?z  Canal  was  formally  opened  with 
great  pomp  by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  in  the 
company  of  the  Empress  of  the  French,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia,  Prince  William  of  Orange,  and  the 
leading  diplomatic  representatives  in  the  East 
of  the  great  European  powers.  Inasmuch  as 
M.  de  Lesseps,  though  now  seventy  years  old, 
hopes  to  cut  a  canal  across  Central  America, 
to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  his 
own  account  of  what  he  did  on  the  Suez  Canal 
must  have  great  interest  for  American  read- 
ers.— Philadelphia  Press. 

"PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY  TO  CHILDREN." 

From  a  New  York  letter  in  Northhampton  Journal  and 
Free  Press. 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  have  just  had  an  important  case 
decided  in  their  favor.  It  is  the  first  they  have 
brought  to  the  testof  a  jury-trial,  and  is  so  man- 
ifestly a  merciful  interposition  to  protect  a 
victimized  youth  that  it  excites  much  sym- 
pathy with  the  aims  of  the  Society.  This 
youth  they  interfered  to  protect  is  an  orphan 
boy  sixteen  years  of  age.  His  father,  a  Ger- 
man, died  three  years  ago,  leaving  about 
thirty  thousand  dollars.  His  mother  died  in 
April  last,  and  the  boy  was  sole  heir  to  this 
property.  He  is  described  as  a  good  boy  at 
the  time  of  his  mother's  death,  but  after  that 
fell  under  the  influence  of  two  wicked  women, 
who  led  him  on  in  debauchery,  till  he  was  in 
a  continual  state  of  intoxication,  then  used 
his  funds  as  they  pleased.  When  found  he 
was  in  a  pitiable  condition,  suffering  from  de- 
lirium tremens,  and  so  prostrated  that  his  re- 
covery is  doubtful.  The  jury's  verdict  was 
promptly  given,  without  dissenting  voice. 
They  decided  that  the  boy  was  utterly  unfit, 
because  of  habitual  drunkenness,  to  be  en- 
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trusted  with  the  control  of  property,  and  re- 
commended that  he  be  placed  under  the  care 
of  a  guardian.  The  fees  due  to  the  jury, 
which  were  chargeable  upon  the  boy's  estate, 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  five  dollars. 
This  amount  they  donated  to  the  treasury  of 
the  Society,  in  aid  of  its  humane  work. 

Truth,  by  whomsoever  spoken ,  comes  from 
God.  It  is,  in  short,  a  divine  essence  and 
fears  nothing  but  concealment. 

NOTICES. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders 
of  Swarthmore  College  will  be  held  at  Race  Street 
Meeting-house,  Philadelphia,  on  Third-day,  Twelfth 
month  7th,  1875,  at  3  o'clock  P.M. 

Isaac  H.  Clothier,  Clerk. 


The  next  Third-day  evening  meeting  will  be  held 
at  Fourth  and  Green  streets,  on  7ih  instant,  at  X\ 
o'clock. 

Committee  of  Management  of  Friends'  Library 
Association  will  meet  Fourth-day  evening  next,  8th 
inst.,  at  8  o'clock.  J.  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 

A  Social  Meeting  for  the  reading  and  considera- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  and  Friends'  writings  is  held 
at  Race  Street  Monthy  Meeting  Room  at  8  o'clock,  on 
5th  day  evening.    A  general  invitation  is  extended. 


Philadelphia  First-day  School  Union  will  meet  at 
Race  Street  Meeting-house  on  Sixth-day  evening, 
Twelfth  month  lOtb,  at  8  o'clock.  It  is  expected 
that  an  essay  by  one  of  the  workers  will  be  read. 
A  general  invitation  is  extended. 

The  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  will  meet  on  Sixth-day,  Twelfth  month  17, 
at  3  P.  M.  (same  day  as  the  Representative  Com- 
mittee), in  Race  Street  Monthly  Meeting  Room. 
Full  attendance  would  be  desirable. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 


FRIENDS    CHARITY  FUEL  ASSOCIATION. 

Stated  Meeting  at  Race  Street  Monthly  Meeting 
Room,  this  (Seventh-day)  evening,  Twelfth  month 
4th,  at  8  o'clock.  Annual  Summary  and  other  busi- 
ness.   Contributors,  and  other  Friends,  are  invited. 

Alfred  Moore,  Clerk. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

12th  mo.  5th,  Reading,  Pa.,  2  P.  M. 

Friends  can  take  the  8  A.  M.  train  from  Thir- 
teenth and  Callowhill,  returning  same  day.  Excur- 
sion tickets,  $2.35. 

12th  mo.    5th,  Penn  s  Neck,  N.  J.,  10  A.  M. 
"         "      Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
"         "      Newtown  Sq.,  Del.  co.,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
"       12th,  Mill  Creek,  Del.,  2  P.  M. 


ITEMS. 

Great  Britain  has  purchased  177.000  shares  of 
the  Suez  Canal  The  London  Times  of  the  11th 
says  :  "  The  value  of  the  purchase  to  England  is 
great,  and  probably  will  be  taken  by  the  public  to 


mean  more  than  it  does.  By  buying  up  the  rest  of 
the  shares  and  paying  the  two  loans  raised  by  t^e 
company,  amounting  to  £4,800,000,  England  would 
be  possessed  of  the  entire  property.  The  advantage 
of  the  bargain  materially  is  a  secondary  question. 
The  purchase  was  made  for  political  reasons,  thereB 
fore  the  importance  of  the  step  is  hardly  overrated.! 
For  a  considerable  time  it  cannot  be  pecuniarily 
profitable,  unless  England  also  redeem  the  nineteen 
years  coupons  which  the  Khedive  heretofore  sold,  m 

Henry  Wilson,  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  died  ot  apoplexy  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
on  the  22d  of  last  month.     Age  63  years.  The 
Public  Ledger  of  this  city,  in  speaking  of  his  death 
says  : 

"  Both  on  account  of  the  high  office  he  held,  and 
because  of  his  high  personal  character,  his  loss  if 
one  to  be  deplored  by  the  whole  body  of  his  fellow 
countrymen  ;  but  to  a  considerable  portion  of  them 
there  is  still  another  cause  for  deep  regret,  for  these 
looking  at  his  past  career,  and  particularly  to  the 
more  recent  part  of  it, -entertained  the  hope  that  it 
would  be  his  lot  to  render  further  and  great  service 
to  the  nation.'7 

"  He  was  the  son  of  a  New  Hampshire  farmer,  sc 
humbly  situated  in  life  as  to  be  under  the  necessity 
of  binding  out  his  boy  at  t  je  age  of  ten  years  tl 
another  farmer  ;   at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Henry 
Wilson,  the  son,  went  to  learn  a  handicraft  trade  it 
a  Massachusetts  shoe  factory  ;  having  mastered  tha| 
trade  and  worked  at  it  for  three  years,  saving  what 
he  could  from  his  scanty  earnings,  he  had  sufficien' 
money  to  give  himself  a  collegiate  training,  whii'l 
he  had  resolved  to  begin  at  the  age  of  twenty- four: 
his  money,  being  entrusted  to  another  person,  whd 
became  insolvent,  was  lost,  and  so  the  first'grea 
purpose  of  his  manhood  was  defeated  ;  in  the  mean 
time,  having  made  a  visit  to  the  National  capital,  hj 
had  acquired  from  what  he  saw  there  in  the  old-tini 
slave  marts  a  deeper  and  deeper  aversion  to  slaverjfl 
in  this  way  a  new  and  stronger  purpose  was  formed 
he  began  life  again  as  a  manufacturer  of  shoes,  de 
voting  himself  in  the  meantime  to  study,  taking  pai 
in  the  public  affairs  of  his  neighborhood,  and  bein 
a  very  pronounced  opponent  of  the  slave  system 
he  soon  became  a  popular  speaker  at  public  mee 
ings,  was  elected  and  re-elected  to  both  the  Hou 
and  Senate  of  Massachusetts  many  times  betwee 
1840  and  1853,  presiding  over  the  latter  body ;  hj 
was  one  of  the  origin  tors  of  the  opposition  to  tbf 
old  Whig  party  on  account  of  its  non-committalis| 
on  the  subject  of  slavery." 

"He  was  sent  to  the  Senate  in  1855,  and  ws 
re-elected  in  1859,  1865  and  1871,  and  he  remaine 
in  the  Senate  until  March,  1873,  after  his  electio 
to  the  Vice  Presidency  ;  in  the  course  of  the  thirt 
five  years  of  his  official  life  he  had  served  the  St 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  party  to  which  he  was  a 
tacbed  in  many  representative  capacities  in  Stat 
National  and  Constitutional  Conventions.  He  w 
emphatically  a  chosen  and  trusted  man  in  b 
State." 

"  His  habits  of  life  were  plain,  simpl  ,  frugal,  ten 
perate.    As  an  honest  public  officer  his  eulogy  c<f 
be  put  in  the  simple  statement  of  the  fact — th.f 
after  nearly  fifteen  years  of  service  in  the  Legisl 
ture  of  Massachusets,  and  after  twenty  years  of  se 
vice  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  as  Senat 
and  Vice  President— living  all  the  time  a  pla? 
frugal  life — and  controlling  the  Legislature  whi 
disbursed  hundreds  of  millions — his  entire  work  (J 
possessions  will  probably  not  amount  to  the  one-h 
of  one  year's  salary  of  the  office  he  held  at  the  tii  J' 
of  his  decease." 


* 


friends'  intelligencer. 

"take  past  hold  of  instruction:  let  her  not  go:  keep  her:  for  she  is  thy  life. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

MEMOIR  OF  DR.  EDWARD  PAINTER. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Intelligencer 
lere  appeared  a  notice  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
Jdward  Painter,  but  it  has  been  desired  that 
)mething  more  should  be  added,  in  com- 
lemoration  of  a  character  that  was  not  of  a 
ommon  order.  The  object  of  memorials  of 
ur  departed  friends  is,  in  part,  to  satisfy  the 
>nging  affection  that  desires  to  have  their 
lemory  cherished ;  but  the  higher  feeliDg  is, 
lat  others  may  be  encouraged  by  the  exam- 
le  of  the  good,  who,  having  had  their  infir- 
iii  ties  and  struggles,  have  in  the  end  found 
le  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding. 
Extravagant  encomiums  often  lessen  the  force 
f  the  example  of  even  a  beautiful  life,  and 
all  forth  the  expression,  "  The  character  is 
verdrawn,  it  was  not  so  perfect."  It  is  surely 
iore  encouraging  to  the  seekers  after  holi- 
ess  to  know  the  steps  by  which  the  victory 
;ras  won  and  the  peace  obtained  that  enabled 
,ie  purified  spirit  to  depart  with  "joy  and 
lot  with  grief."  With  this  view,  it  may  be 
ppropriate  to  speak  of  the  chequered  feel- 
lgs  that  marked  the  life  of  our  dear  friend, 
le  frequently  recurred  to  his  experience 
bout  the  time  of  his  early  married  life,  when, 
ill  of  ardor,  energy,  and  with  acknowledged 
usiness  ability,  with  good  opportunities  and 
pparently  fair  prospects  of  success,  he  en- 
sred  upon  his  worldly  concerns  determined 
)  be  rich.  His  whole  mind  was  in  his  work, 
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he  was  sure  of  attaining  the  end  he  wished. 
But  his  Master  knew  what  was  best  for  him ; 
his  best  laid  schemes  failed  ;  but  his  integrity 
even  then  was  striking,  and  in  strong  con- 
trast with  the  way  in  which  reverses  are  often 
met  in  these  times. 

But  the  aspiriug  spirit  was  not  subdued ; 
again  and  again  he  struggled  for  worldly 
riches,  and,  having  a  strong  nature  and  will, 
the  conflict  was  long  continued.  But  yield- 
ing at  last  to  the  checks  of  the  Spirit,  which 
said,  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  far- 
ther," he  consecrated  the  last  thirty  years  of 
his  life  to  his  Master.  When  the  surrender 
was  made,  and  when,  with  a  tranquil  mind, 
he  pursued  his  worldly  avocations,  he  was 
amply  blessed  in  "  basket  and  in  store."  To 
a  singularly  child-like,  transparent  character 
was  added  a  highly  nervous  organization,  a 
combination  which  caused  him  sometimes  to 
be  misunderstood ;  but  those  who  knew  him 
well,  recognized  his  purity  and  single-minded- 
ness.  The  strong  points  of  his  character  be- 
ing sanctified,  his  usefulness  was  greatly  en- 
larged, and  he  devoted  much  of  his  time, 
while  in  business,  to  the  welfare  of  the  poor 
around  him.  Having  good  judgment  in  sick- 
ness, and  with  talents  as  a  nurse,  he  was  fre- 
quently found  in  the  dwellings  and  cabins  of 
the  poor,  aiding  by  his  skill,  and  ministering 
to  the  wants  of  the  sick.  He  has  been  known 
to  stay  all  night  with  a  sick  child,  afraid  to 
trust  the  ignorance  of  the  attendants,  in  a 
place  from  which  his  fastidious  taste  would 
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nave  revolted  if  it  had  not  been  overpowered 
by  bis  benevolent  feelings.    After  he  had 
left  this  field  of  usefulness,  blessings  were  of- 
ten invoked  upon  him  by  those  who  gratefully 
remembered  him.  Beiug  so  actively  engaged 
in  this  kind  of  service,  he  felt  the  want  of 
more  medical  knowledge,  and,  believing  that 
his  medical  practice  among  the  poor  might 
be  made  more  useful,  he  conceived  it  right, 
though  late  in  life,  to  study  medicine.  Hav- 
ing completed  his  studies,  he  was  soon  after 
called  into  an  entirely  different  field  to  work. 
Without  any  thought  of  change,  he  was  solic- 
ited to  become  an  Agent  on  the  Omaha  In- 
dian Reservation,  under  the  care  of  Friends. 
After  due  consideration,  he  accepted  the  offer, 
not  without,  as  he  afterwards  said,  some  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  why,  as  he  had  felt  it 
a  duty  to  study  medicine,  he  should  also  feel 
it  right  to  accept  the.  offer  that  took  him 
away  from  his  work.  But  it  all  became  plain 
to  him,  when  among  the  Indians ;  he  found 
them  suffering  from   disease  in  multiplied 
forms,  malarious  diseases  carrying  off  many, 
and  a  want  of  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
health  causing  consumption  to  prevail  largely. 
His  medical  attendance  upon  them  added 
greatly  to  his  cares.    He  was  an  indefatiga- 
ble worker,  and  the  welfare  of  his  "  children," 
as  he  called  them,  was  near  his  heart.  He 
accomplished  much  while  on  the  Reservation, 
and  is  deserving  of  a  large  share  of  the  praise 
lately  accorded  by  Commissioner  Smith,  that 
Friends  had  done  a  great  deal  for  the  poor 
Indians.  While  on  the  Reservation  his  peace 
principles  were  subjected  to  a  severe  test,  but 
he  came  out  triumphant.    His  tribe,  subject 
to  incursions  from  neighboring  Indians,  had 
had  their  ponies  frequently  stolen,  and  were 
at  last  driven  to  desperation,  and  were  deter- 
mined to  attempt  to  recover  them  by  warlike 
means.    Edward  Painter  sympathized  with 
them,  and  told  them  he  believed  he  could 
recover  them,  if  they  would  obey  his  orders. 
They  had  seen  that  he  had  been  willing  to 
sacrifice  health,  strength  and  almost  life  for 
them,  they  had  faith  in  him,  and  submitted 
to  his  guidance.    Relying  on  his  faith  in  the 
protecting  arm  of  his  Heavenly  Father,  they 
went  forth  with  him  to  ask  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  ponies.    Soon  they  saw  the  Sioux 
advancing  with  menacing  attitude,  but  they 
calmly  awaited  them.    The  chief  came  for- 
ward with  warlike  demonstrations,  and,  after 
drawing  nearer  and  nearer,  pirouetting  around 
them,  observing  (no  doubt,  with  surprise) 
that  the  Omahas  were  unarmed,  he  quietly 
turned,  leaving  the  field  to  the  peaceful  vic- 
tors,   ^hall  we  say  that  these  Omahas  were 
unarmed  ?    No ;  their  leader  was  clothed  in 
panoply  and  shield,  stronger  than  was  ever 
nvented  by  man — the  love  of  God  in  the 


heart,  which  spread  its  influence  over  his 
people,  and  which  his  enemies  could  not 
withstand.    Our  dear  friend's  heart  was  in 
his  work  during  his  stay  among  these  people. 
He  was  often  sorely  tried  in  not  being  able 
to  carry  out  his  plans  for  their  welfare,  anq 
the  four  years  of  toil  and  mental  strain  im- 
paired his  health,  and  soon  after  leaving  the 
Reservation  he  was  stricken  lightly  by  para- 
lysis.   He  said,  the  next  day,  very  cheer 
fully,  "  This  is  a  warning  that  my  steward- 
ship will  soon  be  ended ;  at  any  hour  the 
summons  may  come."  In  answer  to  a  remark 
he  said :  "  Call  it  not  light,  nor  tell  me  manj 
recover  from  such  attacks  and  livelong.  1 
know  what  it  means — 'Set  thine  house  ir 
order.'    I  now  put  aside  all  the  plans  I  have 
been  laying  for  the  future ;  the  consideratior 
of  what  is  before  me  will  not  shorten  mj 
days.    I  am  ready,  but  I  will  endeavor  t< 
wait  patiently  till  my  time  comes.  The  Lore 
has  been  good  to  me ,  let  Him  do  to  me  a* 
seemeth  to  Him  best."    His  faculties  were 
mostly  clear  through  many  similar  attacks 
they,  as   is  usual,  increasing  in  intensity 
Though  feeble  in  walking,  he  went  amon^ 
his  friends,  and  was  sometimes  engaged  ir 
giving  utterance  to  the  fullness  of  feeling 
which  abounded  with  him.    During  the  tim< 
he  was  an  invalid  he  frequently  expressee 
that  he  was  living  but  for  the  moment ;  hi 
believed  he  should  soon  have  the  final  call 
While  very  feeble,  a  few  months  before  hi 
death,  he  made  an  effort  to  visit  one  witl 
whom  there  had  been  a  long  friendship,  bu 
who  was  so  near  the  close  of  life  he  wa 
scarcely  able  to  see  him.    As  E.  P.  wished  i 
so  strongly,  he  was  admitted  to  the  chamber 
the  scene  was  a  solemn  one,  never  to  be  for 
gotten.    But  few  words  passed.    E.,  slowly 
and  in  a  low  tone,  suited  to  the  condition  o  j 
his  friend,  said,  "  I  have  wanted  to  see  the« 
once  more  in  this  life,  before  we  enter  upo: 
the  other.    We  have  loved  each  other  here  r 
I,  too,  am  expecting  the  summons ;  mine  ma;  ^ 
come  first — at  any  moment ;  but  I  am  awail 
ing  it  with  joy.    Such,  too,  are  thy  feeling*) 
I  know."    A  warm  assent  was  given,  ther 
was  a  loving  grasping  of  hands,  a  tearfuR 
parting,  and  the  words,  "Farewell  till  w 
meet  in  Heaven."   The  two  have  entered  int 
rest.     "When   the  Angel  of  Death  ha< 
breathed  upon  him,  and  almost  touched  hin 
with  his  wand,"  his  devotional  spirit  contii 
ued  strong.    The  last  few  days  of  his  liil 
were  passed  in  unconsciousness,  but  his  seren 
and  peaceful  close,  and  his  frequent  expreij 
sions  of  readiness  to  meet  the  last  messenge: 
have  given  the  assurance  that  be  has  realize 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  "He  that  ove: 
cometh  shall  inherit  all  things,  and  I  wi 
be  his  God  and  heshall  be  my  son."  M.  G.  M 
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From  The  Christian  Register. 
THE  RELIGIOUS  WORTH    OF  SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH. 

The  realms  of  science  and  faith  cannot  be 
divided  by  a  sharp  and  definite  line  of  boun 
dary,  preventing  all  intercourse  between  the 
ideas  that  people  their  respective  domains. 
It  is  impossible  that  faith  should  take  her 
own  path  and  leave  science  to  follow  hers 
each  sublimely  indifferent  to  any  word  of 
truth  the  other  may  utter. 

Science  cannot  permit  cosmogonies  to  be 
established  in  the  name  of  faith.    Faith  can- 
"Joot  decide  upon  the  age  of  man  any  more 
than  upon  the  date  of  the  Norman  Conquest, 
By  faith  we  cannot  know  the  succession  of 
geologic  strata  involved  in  the  history  of 
3reatipn  any  more  than  we  can  determine  by 
?aith  the  number  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter. 
We  have  no  more  right  to  separate  what  we 
know  as  students  of  nature,  irom  what  we 
)elieve  as  worshippers  of  God,  than  to  keep 
he  life  blood    which   flushes  through  the 
iiheeks  from  passing  into  the  hands.  The 
burse  of  the  blood  may  be  impeded  by  tying 
bandage  round  the  wrist,  and  the  fingers 
1E  yill  become  pale  and  useless  in  proportion  to 
J  he  strength  of  the  compress  ;  in  a  similar 
"py  the  circulation  of  the  results  of  science 
hrough  the  soul  may  be  checked  by  tying 
ightly  over  the  mind  the  bandage  of  a 
hangeless  creed ;   but  the  results  will  be 
qually  unhealthy,  and  the  process  equally 
njustifiable.    Our  personal  being  is  an  or- 
ganic whole,  and  no  faculty  can  have  its 
J^ealthful  action  except  it  co-operates  with 
very  other.    The  God  we  worship  is  the 
niversal  spirit,  and  we  cannot  confine  His 
resence  to  a  narrow  corner  of  the  universe, 
r  a  single  chamber  of  our  complex  being. 
Religious  faith  must  be  in  harmony  with 
le  processes  and  results  of  scientific  research 
reciaely  as  it  must  accord  with  the  claims  of 
)ve  and  duty.    As  there  should  be  no  de- 
land  made  in  the  great  name  of  faith  at 
ariance  with  the  honorable  tasks  of  worldly 
J  usiness — the  noble  courtesies  of  a  gentle- 
bJ  tan's  behavior,  the  genial  affections  of  do- 
lestic  life, — so  there  should  be  no  demand 
e  variance  with  the  unwearying  marvel  of 
1  te  blue  sky,  the  growing  grase,  the  rip  ning 
ft  arvest  and  the  unfailing  stars  ;  with  the 
ystery  and  joy  and  pain  of  life  in  its 
yriad  forms,  flitting  among  the  trees,  creep 
g  upon  the  earth,  peopling  (-very  nook  and 
anny  over  which  the  waters  flow ;  with  the 
ajesiy  of  an  infinite  past,  having  its  record 
ured  on  the  deep  lines  of  the  age-worn 
'ags  ;  and  with  the  prophecy  of  the  change- 
il  future,  written  by  the  student  who,  dis- 
■ming  the  divine  advancement  of  the  ages 
from  glory  to  glory,"  anticipates  through 


the  action  of  the  same  unerring  laws  the 
wonder  of  that  which  shall  be  ;  and  believes 
that  from  the  phenomena  of  the  living  pres- 
ent at  every  point  of  time,  a  new  heaven  and 
a  new  earth  will  be  prepared  for  those  who 
have  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear. 

If  religion  have  any  truth,  the  universe  of 
which  this  world  is  an  atom  is  a  thought  of 
the  creative  God.  To  understand  a  law  of 
nature  is  to  reach  a  rule  of  thought  in  the 
mind  of  the  Everlasting.  Religious  men 
should  be  the  first  to  welcome  a  scientific 
discovery ;  because  faith  in  God  necessarily 
involves  the  conclusion  that  the  outward 
changes  of  visible  things  are  the  movements 
of  his  Eternal  Being.  If  the  life  we  have 
proceed  from  the  one  Spirit  pervading  and 
sustaining  the  universe,  there  can  be  no  dis- 
cord between  the  realm  of  outward  phenom- 
ena and  the  inward  kingdom  of  love  and 
hope ;  while  a  fact  of  nature  must  be  re- 
ceived as  a  direct  revelation  of  the  Divine 
Will. 

It  is  not  that  one  set  of  truths  termed 
"  Christian  "  and  "  religious,"  must  be  re- 
conciled with  another  set  termed  "  scientific." 
The^very  idea  of  reconciliation  between  re- 
ligion and  science  implies  rivalry,  jealousy 
and  antagonism.  I  do  not  believe  one  doc- 
trine because  I  am  a  religious  teacher,  and 
another  doctrine  because  I  study  science,  and 
then  endeavor  by  a  reconciling  process  to 
bring  the  two  together  and  prevent  them  from 
quarreling,  and  harmonize  the  inferences  for 
the  acceptance  of  which  they  severally 
clamor,  but  I  accept  every  scientific  law  as  a 
method  of  God  ;  and  therefore  by  direct 
consequence  part  and  parcel  of  my  faith  in 
His  high  name.  There  is  nothing  to  "  rec- 
oncile." Scientific  discoveries  indicate  the 
actual  processes  through  which  the  Creator 
fulfills  His  purpose. 

Because  men  have  been  busily  twisting  and 
ingeniously  contorting  phrases  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  combine  opinions  they  have  imag- 
ined to  be  "  religious"  with  ascertained  sci- 
entific facts,  instead  of  simply  and  naturally 
accepting  the  facts  as  in  themselves  divine, 
a  thousand  misunderstandings  have  arisen 
between  the  church  of  God  and  the  students 
of  his  works.  The  theologian  must  learn  to 
accept  truths,  and  no  longer  shift  his  ground 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  new  discovery, 
or  escape  from  the  consequences  of  an  ex- 
ploded error,  in  the  painful  effort  to  reconcile 
a  doctrine  to  which  he  clings  as  orthodox 
with  a  fact  he  is  compelled  to  receive  as  true. 
The  Christianity,  which  is  clothed  with  light 
as  with  a  raiment,  cannot  be  contradicted  by 
science,  any  more  than  one  limb  of  the  body 
can  separate  its  life  from  the  life  of  another 
limb.    The  phenomena  of  nature  form  an 
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essential  part  of  the  material  from  which  I 
gain  my  knowledge  of  God  ;  and  it  is  utterly 
inconceivable,  therefore,  that  anything  op- 
posed to  the  discoveries  of  science  can  form 
part  of  my  religion.  If  the  foot  shall  say 
because  I  am  not  the  hand  I  am  not  of  the 
body,  is  it  therefore  not  of  the  body  ? 

Nay !  I  challenge  the  issue  on  the  very 
extremest  speculations  science  can  pursue, 
and  am  prepared  to  justify  my  faith  without 
attempting  to  blind  myself  to  the  direction 
taken  by  any  path  of  research.  No  scientific 
results  claimed  in  the  addresses  of  presidents 
of  the  British  Association  on  "  things  or- 
ganic and  inorganic,  on  the  mind  and  on 
things  perhaps  beyond  the  reach  of  mind," 
logically  or  practically  exclude  the  sphere  of 
religion  from  the  realities  of  nature. 

The  statement  that  "  in  matter  is  the 
promise  and  potency  of  every  form  of  life  " 
may  be  correct  or  incorrect,  but  it  is  not  irre- 
ligious. It  enlarges  the  definition  of  matter 
at  the  expense  of  characteristics  ordinarily 
described  as  mental ;  but  it  contains  no 
denial  of  the  existence  of  a  personal  God. 

The  words  "  promise "  and  "  potency," 
as  used  by  Tyndall,  do  not  exclude  intellec- 
tual action,  or  describe  an  imagined  physical 
substitute  for  a  "  Father  in  Heaven." 

"  Potency  " — for  what  ?  Power  exercised 
according  to  method  is  equivalent  to  power 
guided  by  controlling  thought,  and  where 
there  is  controlling  thought  the  Lord  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  is  near  at  hand.  In 
the  last  analysis  matter  itself  disappears  in 
any  tangible  sense,  and  force  alone  remains. 
What  is  force  restricted  to  definite  combina- 
tions but  the  expression  of  a  determining 
will?  When  "promise"  is  connected  with 
"  potency  "  there  must  be  that  forecasting  of 
the  future  of  which  we  know  nothing  except 
as  a  mental  act.  If  qualities  commonly  de- 
scribed as  mental  are  referred  to  the  "  prom- 
ise and  potency  "  associated  with  "  matter  ;" 
mind  is  not  degraded  to  matter,  but  matter  is 
uplifted  to  mind.  The  tendency  of  philoso- 
phical materialism  is  not  to  skepticism,  but 
to  idealism.  The  resolution  of  matter  into 
force,  and  the  attribution  to  force  of  those 
mighty  qualities,  connected  with  ordered 
intellectual  action,  render  the  phenomena  of 
the  universe  the  manifestation  of  an  author- 
ity possessed  of  every  characteristic  the 
Christian  ascribes  to  his  God.  In  the  at- 
tempt to  reduce  "spirit*'  tj  "  matter,"  mat- 
ter is  itself  transfigured  And  becomes  spirit. 

Whatever  definition  may  be  given  to  mat- 
ter and  spirit,  the  distinctions  between  the 
natural  phenomena  which  constitute  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  science  and  the  moral  responsi- 
bilities with  which  Christianity  is  concerned, 
remain  unobliterated.    The  physical  antece- 


dents and  concomitants,  associated  with  tw* 
sets  of  phenomena,  may  be  analogous  ane 
the  phenomena  themselves  continue  distinct! 
No  connection  that  may  be  established  be 
tween  the  act  of  thinking  and  the  peculiari 
ties  of  our  bodily  organization  can  alter  th 
fact  that  to  exist  as  beings,  capable  of  though 
and  moved  by  passion,  implies  relationshi 
which  the  elements  into  which  our  flesh  an 
blood  may  be  resolved  do  not  share.  1 
moral  struggle  against  a  passion  is  one  thing 
a  chemical  combination  another.  Honorabl 
integrity  of  character  is  not  the  same  thin 
as  the  faithfulness  of  the  needle  to  the  pol< 
The  death  of  a  martyr  has  a  grandeur  nc 
possessed  by  an  experiment  in  a  laboratory 

The  man  of  science  must  not  confound  hi 
own  hypothesis  about  God  (whatever  it  ma 
be)  with  his  account  of  the  physical  basis  < 
life.  The  moment  he  makes  the  assertic 
"  God  cannot  be  known  by  man,"  passiD 
away  from  science  he  enters  the  realm  < 
theology,  and  must  submit  to  be  judged  b 
the  laws  applicable  to  the  new  theme  < 
which  he  treats.  No  one  expects  the  Spir 
of  the  Lord  to  be  left  in  the  residuum  of 
retort ;  or  to  be  seen  in  the  resolution  of : 
nebulous  film ;  or  to  be  detected  beneath ' 
one-fiftieth  objective.  When  the  great  nan 
of  God  is  called  into  question,  the  who 
range  of  human  experiences  must  be  co 
suited.  All  our  high  affections  and  passio 
— our  hopes,  aspirations,  duties,  sins,  sacj 
fices — come  into  the  field  and  claim  to 
heard  as  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  suprer 
reality  of  a  kingdom  of  God. 

The  hypothesis  of  Darwin  regarding  t 
origin  of  species  must  stand  or  fall  as  t 
evidence  may  determine ;  but  it  is  not  ants 
onistic  to  pure  and  undefiled  religion. 

Were  we  to  have  proof  that  every  form 
life,  vegetable  and  animal,  from  diatom  a 
rhysopod  to  man,  had  sprung  from  one  sel 
tary  cell  by  a  process  of  natural  selection, 
far  from  losing  sight  of  God  we  should  j 
guided  along  the  actual  path  through  whi 
his  creative  energy  accomplished  its  perf 
work  and  hear  the  very  song  of  the  mornii 
stars  when  the  foundations  of  the  earth  wi 
fastened  and  the  corner-stone  thereof  la 
and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy. 

The  possibilities  of  growth  contained  wij 
in  that  primal  cell  would  testify  at  least, 
marvelously  to  the  glory  of  the  Lord  a! 
myriad  separate  creations  of  independ 
species.    The  doctrine  of  development  is] 
endeavor  to  explain  the  method  of  creatifc 
and  can  no  more  be  held  to  dispense  wi» 
Creator  than  an  explanation  of  the  metrw 
a  song  can  be  construed  into  a  denial  of  m. 
existence  of  a  poet.    The  persistent  uplifSf 
of  types  of  being  from  epoch  to  epoch  w<» 
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prove  the  ceaseless  activity  of  a  living  Spirit, 
working  out  a  definite  purpose  and  manifest 
ing  himself  with  an  ever-brightening  glory. 

I  study  the  lowest  type  of  animal  life ;  I 
note  the  jelly-like  substance  stretching  out  its 
filmy  arms,  changing  its  shape,  secreting  a 
pell,  and  extending  itself  by  the  coalescence 
pf  its  extruded  parts ;  I  study  the  life  given 
to  man ;  its  capacity  for  heroic  sacrifice ;  its 
far-reaching  affections  which  refuse  to  be 
bound  by  tne  limitations  of  mortality ;  its 
linconquerable  discontent  with  whatsoever  is 
mean,  and  cowardly,  and  selfish,  and  unjust; 
I  study  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  note 
bow  the  heart  of  humanity  has  been  won  to 
ender  reverence  by  His  purity  and  truth  ; 
lind  the  Power  capable  of  developing  through 
iny  agencies  whatsoever  beings  who  them- 
elves  can  think  and  love  and  worship ;  and 
kho  recognize  in  Jesus  Christ  the  standard  of 
character  to  which  they  are  called — is  my 
Lord  and  my  God. 

The  realm  of  science  being  in  itself  a  part 
f  the  kingdom  of  God,  those  who  cherish  a 
Vorshipful  spirit  are  bound  in  gratitude  to 
ecognize  the  vast  services  rendered  to  relig- 
on  by  researches  carried  on  within  its  do- 
aains.  Religious  men  have  -  been  too  cold, 
uspicious  and  half-hearted  in  their  acknowl- 
dgment  of  the  indebtedness  of  faith  to  sci- 
nce.  In  no  grudging  or  apologetic  spirit 
et  us  lift  up  the  hymn  of  thanksgiving  for 
he  divine  revelations  vouchsafed  to  man 
hrough  the  instrumentality  of  scientific  re- 
earch. 

As  we  thank  God  for  the  beauty  of  the 
|iay,  the  tenderness  of  love,  and  the  great 
opes  that  support  the  toilers  for  the  world's 
yeal,  let  us  praise  His  name  for  the  mighty 
fork  science  has  accomplished, — the  joy  of 
ts  pursuit,  the  magnificence  of  its  results, 
nd  its  lofty  promises  of  larger  knowledge. 

Matter  is  no  longer  regarded  as  impure. 
Ancient  speculators  formed  a  thousand  fan- 
(astic  theories  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  they 
ainly  imagined  to  exist  between  the  perfect 
xod  and  the  material  universe.  The  world 
o  them  was  so  stained  and  degraded  that 
hey  could  not  conceive  it  possible  for  a  God 
f  infinite  maje3ty  to  be  directly  concerned 
|/ith  its  creation. 

Thanks  to  science,  this  oppressive  and  mis- 
rable  dream  has  vanished.  The  world  is  no 
^nger  an  unworthy  prison-house  of  the  soul. 
J\iith  does  not  tell  the  soul  that  its  surround- 
ags  are  vile,  but  learns  from  science  to 
eclare  that  our  flesh  and  blood  are  sacred, 
nd  bids  us  be  pure  because  our  bodies  may 
ecome  as  temples  visited  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
f  the  Eternal. — Henry  William  Crosskey, 
E.  S. 


ATTRACTIVE  RELIGION. 

This  is  the  special  charge  of  Christ's  fol- 
lowers, to  move  among  their  fellow  men,  and 
by  the  sweet  attraction  of  godliness,  "  win  " 
them  to  forsake  the  shamelessness  and  vile- 
ness  of  sin,  and  come  to  that  pure  and 
blessed  life. 

"  All  things  that  are  lovely,"  we,  as  the 
disciples  of  Jesus,  must  put  on,  if  we  would 
effect  such  a  result.  Is  it  enough  with  any 
of  us  that  our  religion  is  firm,  that  it  braves 
danger,  that  it  blanches  not  before  opposi- 
tion, that  it  speaks  sharp  words  to  every 
tempter,  saying,  "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Sa- 
tan ?"  Is  it  not  only  true  and  constant,  but 
is  it,  in  us,  lovely,  too?  Is  it  sour,  is  it  aus- 
tere, is  it  grim  and  frowning?  It  has  no 
business  to  be ;  it  has  no  right  to  be.  It  will 
enkindle  desire  in  no  human  bosom,  except 
the  desire  to  defer  as  long  as  possible  any 
fellowship  with  it. 

Christianity,  to  be  winning,  should  show  in 
us  a  pleasant  face,  it  should  chase  away  all 
dark  shadows  from  the  countenance.  It 
should  smooth  the  frown  from  the  brow.  It 
should  arch  pleasantly  the  bow  of  the  lips. 
It  should  look  with  gentleness  out  of  the 
eyes.  It  should  wear  often  a  hearty  and 
cheerful  smile.  It  should  mantle  the  whole 
face  with  a  soft  and  warm-tinted  light,  so 
that  every  man  who  looks  upon  these  har- 
monizing features  should  be  made  to  ask, 
What  sweet  secret  lurks  below  ? 

It  ought  to  mellow  and  soften  the  tones. 
They  have  no  right  to  be  gruff  and  imperi- 
ous. They  must  not  be  self-asserting  and 
domineering.  The  way  in  which  some 
Christians  speak  with  downright  cadences, 
imperative,  peremptory,  dictatorial,  as  though 
there  was  a  strenuous  hardship  of  self  will 
in  them,  over-riding  other  men's  views,  feel- 
ings, and  wishes,  repels  men  from  them,  and 
makes  some  gentle  spoken  worldling  far  more 
lovely  by  contrast.  This  is  not  wise  nor 
right.  It  is  very  unfortunate  and  very 
wrong. 

Our  religion  ought  to  pervade  our  manners. 
It  is  the  highest  law  of  pure  and  true  cour- 
tesy. It  cannot  be  indifferent  to  any  man's 
feelings,  nor  blind  to  his  discomforts.  It 
must  think  of  his  accommodation  before  our 
own.  It  must  insist  upon  his  taking  preced- 
ence, "  in  honor  preferring "  him  to  our- 
selves. It  must  give  him  the  inside  of  the 
walk,  the  head  of  the  pew,  half  of  the  seat 
in  the  car,  his  right  to  his  own  judgment,  re- 
spect for  his  opinions,  room  for  his  peculiari- 
ties and  idiosyncrasies.  When  Christianity 
in  any  of  its  confessors  forgets  to  be  polite, 
lays  aside  the  apostolic  injunction,  ''Be  cour- 
teous," indulges  in  little  petty  self-prefer- 
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merits  and  self-securities,  which  worldly  and 
good  breeding  adjures,  it  does  not  win  men; 
it  only  invites  them  to  dislike  and  despise  it ; 
it  denies  its  own  nature ;  for  if  it  be  any- 
thing, it  is  love  in  the  heart  and  love  in  the 
life. 

The  Christian  should  be  the  kindest  of 
men  ;  so  ready  to  serve  another,  so  willing  to 
wait  himself,  so  open-handed,  accepting  dis- 
turbance of  his  plans  and  convenience  so  gra- 
ciously, so  cheerful  and  ready  in  the  small 
offices  of  ministering  to  his  neighbor's  com- 
fort, that  it  should  be  a  perpetual  marvel  to 
the  lookers-on  how  he  can  carry  about  with 
him  this  unfailing  spirit  of  practical  and 
hearty  beneficence. 

Do  you  say,  Of  course  a  Christian  will  be 
and  do  all  this,  if  he  be  truly  what  we  call 
him  ?  Ah !  it  would  seem  sometimes  as 
though  a  man  had  acquired  something  of 
the  substance  of  this  transformed  character, 
when  he  is  thoughtless  about  its  expression. 
Some  minds  confuse  themselves  in  regard  to 
character  and  manners,  by  separating  and 
discriminating  where  there  is  no  room  for 
such  discrimination.  The  expressions  of 
character  are  part  of  it,  no  mean  part  of  it, 
the  whole  practical  part  of  it.  " 

Genuine  Christianity  ought  to  shine  forth 
in  all  these  forms  of  sweetness,  gentleness, 
consideration,  sympathy,  and  kindness,  if  it 
would  charm  men  to  its  beauty  and  loveli- 
ness, and  detach  them  from  the  odious  reign 
of  selfishness  by  winning  them  to  itself. — 
Christian  Standard  and  Home  Journal. 


THE  COUNTRY  S  GREATEST  EVIL. 

To  the  Editors— I  enclose  for  Friends1  In- 
telligencer a  short  speech  by  Vice-President 
Henry  Wilson,  which  I  heard  him  deliver  at 
the  National  Temperance  Convention,  held 
in  this  city  (Chicago)  in  Sixth  month  last.  I 
think  it  would  come  in  very  properly  now, 
and  possibly  have  increased  weight,  since  he 
is  gone,  and  we  shall  hear  him  no  more.  How 
I  wish  we  might  have  more  men  like  him, 
with  influence,  to  work  against  this  evil  prac- 
tice and  traffic.  H.  A.  P. 

"  Forty  years  of  experience  and  observation 
have  taught  me  that  the  greatest  evil  of  our 
country,  next,  at  any  rate,  to  the  one  that  has 
gone  down  in  fire  and  blood  to  rise  no  more, 
is  the  evil  of  intemperance.  Every  days  ex- 
perience, every  hour  of  reflection,  leaches  me 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  patriotism,  the  duty  of 
humanity,  the  duty  of  Christianity,  to  live 
Christian  lives,  and  to  exert  temperance  in- 
fluence among  the  people.  There  was  a  time, 
when  I  was  younger  than  I  am  now,  when  I 
hoped  to  live  long  enough  to  see  the  cause 
which  my  heart  loves  and  my  judgment  ap- 


proves stronger  than  it  is  to  day.    I  may  be 
mistaken,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  present 
is  a  rather  dark  and  troubled  night  for  that! 
cause,  and  it  is  because  it  so  seems  to  me  that 
I  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  honest, 
conscientious,   self  sacrificing  man  of  ourj 
country  to  speak  and  to  work  for  the  cause  in 
every  legitimate  and  proper  way ;  and  my; 
reliance  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
temperance  is  the  same  reliance  which  I  have 
for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Divine 
Lord  and  Master.    The  heart,  the  conscience 
and  the  reason  must  be  appealed  to  continu- 
ally; and  Christian  men  and  women  must 
remember  that  the  heart  of  Christianity  is 
temperance.    If  it  costs  a  sacrifice,  give  it 
What  is  sacrifice  to  doing  good  and  lifting 
toward  heaven  our  fellow-men  ?    We  have 
have  got  to  rely  on  appeals  and  addressed 
made  to  the  heart  of  this  nation,  to  the  con 
science  of  the  people  and  the  reason  of  th( 
country.    We  have  got  to  train  up  our  chilj 
dren  in  the  cause  from  infancy.    We  musi 
teach  it  in  the  schools  and  everywhere  bj 
word,  and,  above  all,  by  example;  and  i 
seems  to  me  that  Christian  ministers,  in  thii 
dark  hour  of  our  country,  when  they  see  s< 
much  intemperance,  and  what  looks  to  som( 
of  us  like  a  reaction,  should  make  the  voici 
of  the  pulpits  of  this  land  heard.  Member 
of  Christian  churches  should  remember  tha  Is 
they  have  something  to  do  in  this  cause.    I  I 
anything  stands  in  the  way  of  Christianity  is ,' 
is  the  drunkenness  in  our  land.    A  word  fo  f 
temperance  at  this  time  is  the  strongest  b\o\ 
against  the  kingdom  of  Satan  and  for  th 
cause  of  our  Lord  and  Master.    Suppose  yoi 
have  been  disappointed.    Suppose  that  man 
of  your  laws  have  failed.  .  We  know  that 
are  right.    We  personally  feel  and  see 
The  evidence  is  around  and  about  us  that  M 
cannot  be  mistaken  in  living  total  abstinenc 
lives  and  recommending  such  a  course  to  ouj 
neighbors.    When  it  costs  something  to  stan 
by  the  temperance  cause,  then  is  the  hour 
stand  by  it.    If  I  could  be  heard  to  day  b  l  ju 
the  people  of  the  land,  by  the  patriotic  youn  '  1 
men  of  this  country,  full  of  life,  vigor  an. 
hope,  I  would  say  that  it  is  among  the  firs 
the  highest  and  the  grandest  duties  which  tb: 
country,  God  and  the  love  of  humanity  impos  |! 
to  work  for  the  cause  of  total  abstinence." 


i 

Bill 


SCIENTIFIC  CULTURE. 

The  idea  that  poor  teachers  can  give  el 
mentary  instruction,  that  in  the  beginning 
when  children  are  younp,  the  character  oft! 
instruction  is  less  important,  is  a  fatal  mi 
take.  The  best  teachers  should  initiate  tl 
studies,  and  guide  the  early  development 
children. 
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Not  by  a  superficial  familiarity  with  many 
things,  but  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  few 
things,  does  any  one  grow  in  mental  strength 
and  vigor.  De  Candolle  told  me  that  he 
could  teach  all  he  knew  with  a  dozen  plants. 
Unquestionably  he  could  have  done  it 
setter  perhaps  with  so  few  than  with  many, 
3ertainly  for  beginners.  If  a  teacher  doe3 
lot  require  many  specimens,  so  they  be  well 
selected,  neither  should  he  seek  for  them  far 
md  wide.  Let  the  pupil  find  in  his  daily 
ivalks  the  illustrations  and  repeated  evidence 
)f  what  he  has  heard  in  the  school-room.  I 
;hink  there  should  be  a  little  museum  in 
jvery  school-room,  some  dozen  specimens  of 
•adiates,  a  few  hundred  shells,  a  hundred  in- 
lects  with  some  Crustacea  and  worms,  a  few 
ishes,  birds  and  mammalia,  enough  to  char- 
icterize  every  class  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  find  their  own 
pecimens,  and  taught  to  handle  them.  This 
raining  is  of  greater  value  and  wider  appli- 
;ation  than  it  may  seem.  Delicacy  of  manip- 
ilation,  such  as  the  higher  kinds  of  investiga- 
ion  demand,  requires  the  whole  organization 
o  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  mental 
,ction.  The  whole  nervous  system  must  be 
n  subordination  to  the  intellectual  purpose. 
Cven  the  pulsation  of  tbe  arteries  must  not 
isturb  the  steadiness  of  attitude  and  gaze  of 
he  investigator. 

The  study  of  nature  is  a  mental  struggle 
or  the  mastery  of  the  external  world,  if  we 
io  not  consider  it  in  this  light  we  shall  harHy 
ucceed  in  the  highest  aims  of  the  naturalist, 
t  is  truly  a  struggle  of  man  for  an  intellec- 
ual  assimilation  of  the  thought  of  God. — ( 
igassiz. 


^SCRAPS^ 
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"  Winter  seems  fast  hastening  upon  us,  and 
he  fierce  winds  whistle  round  our  dwelling, 
emanding  an  entrance  at  every  crevice,  but  as 
et  we  find  no  difficulty  in  keeping  them 
rithout.  Nature  is  disrobed  of  all  her  green 
ttire  except  an  occasional  wheat-field,  bring- 
ing to  mind  the  sweet  spring  weather  which 
rill  assuredly  come  again  in  due  season.  A 
ew  little  birds  are  still  hopping  about,  with 
aeir  dark  jackets  and  white  vests,  and  it  is 
ne  of  my  pleasures  to  scatter  crumbs  to  them 
:om  the  window.  In  summer,  when  there  is 
)  much  beauty  around  us,  we  think  what  will 
're  do  when  deprived  of  all  these  enjoyments ; 
ut  gradually  they  fade  away.  One  by  one, 
re  gather  many  of  the  sweet  flowers  inside ; 
i  is  our  daily  care  to  tend  them,  and  the 

resent  duties  and  pleasures  seem  all  absorb- 
ig.    We  trim  the  evening  lamp,  and  


"  'begins  to  read  by  night, 
And  I  to  sew  by  candle  light.' 

So  the  days  speed  on,  varied  sometimes  by 
visits  from  our  friends,  and  then  again  we 
take  our  turn  as  guests  in  other  households. 

"  Our  Circular  Meeting  was  held  last  First- 
day  P.  M.,  and,  notwithstanding  the  inclem- 
ent weather,  the  house  was  well  filled.  Eight 
communications,  all  brief,  and,  we  thought, 
lively,  were  delivered  on  the  occasion  ;  the 
testimonies  evinced  harmony  of  feeling,  and 
time  was  allowed  between  the  expressed  exer- 
cises for  the  word  to  find  lodgment  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people. 

"In  neighborhoods  in  which  there  are  not 
many  Friends,  the  responsibility  of  holding 
these  meetings  rests  weightily  upon  a  few, 
and  at  times  they  are  disposed  to  question  the 
utility  of  their  continuance.  The  prospect 
of  having  many  of  our  neighbors  to  assem- 
ble with  us,  and  a  fear  lest  the  meeting  may 
not  be  conducted  under  that  Divine  Author- 
ity, which  will  bring  all  assembled  to  acknowl- 
edge its  influence,  casts  a  burden  upon  the 
mind,  and  causes  us  to  query,  '  Who  hath  re- 
quired this  at  our  hands?'  That  many  con- 
cerned Friends  esteem  the  holding  of  Circu- 
lar meetings  of  at  least  doubtful  propriety, 
has  perhaps  caused  us  to  examine  the  subject 
more  frequently  and  closely  than  we  might 
otherwise  have  done,  and  our  observation  has 
not  led  to  the  conclusion  that  much  perma- 
nent religious  awakening  has  resulted  to  the 
members  of  our  own  Society  from  the  hold- 
ing of  these  meetings.  While  there  has  been 
a  great  interest  manifested  in  their  attend- 
ance, and  a  general  flocking  to  them,  the 
mid-week  meetings  in  the  same  localities 
continue  small,  and  the  First-day  morning 
one  is  often  poorly  attended,  especially  on 
the  day  on  which  the  Circular  Meeting  is 
held.  With  these  facts  before  us,  we  are 
scarcely  justified  in  attributing  to  their  effects 
much  increase  of  Society  interest  among  those 
of  our  own  fold ;  and  yet,  while  we  are  not 
aware  that  the  custom  has  been  attended 
with  any  decidedly  favorable  results  to  our 
growth  as  a  religious  body,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  have  them  discontinued.  As  a  meaus 
of  bringing  us  into  occasional  association  for 
Divine  worship  with  other  professors  and  non- 
professors  in  the  community  in  which  we  live, 
and  thus  affording  an  opportunity  for  the 
spread  of  our  principles  and  testimonies,  we 
believe  the  Circular  Meetings  may  be  promo- 
tive of  good.  But,  that  this  may  be  the  case, 
committees  having  them  in  charge  and  other 
Friends  who  attend  them  must  strive  after 
Divine  ability  in  the  exercise  of  their  spirits 
and  their  gifts,  ever  remembering  that,  'ex- 
cept the  Lord  build  the  city,  they  labor  in 
vain  that  build  it.' 
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"An  editorial  and  perhaps,  also,  a  commu- 
nication, in  former  numbers  of  the  Intelli- 
gencer, on  the  propriety  of  elders,  and  not 
ministers,  closing  the  services  of  a  religious 
meeting,  met  my  cordial  approval.  I  have 
long  thought  a  change  in  this  respect  would 
be  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  some 
meetings.  Ministers,  as  a  general  rule,  are 
unfitted  to  sympathize  with  the  unexpressed 
exercises  of  others.  Occupied  with  their  own 
when  the  burden  is  removed  from  their  spir- 
its, they  are  often  ready  to  conclude  that  the 
services  of  the  meeting  are  about  ended.  Not 
that  they  would  desire  to  close  the  way  for 
further  expression,  but  the  prominence  neces- 
sarily given  to  their  own  impressions,  in  a 
measure  disqualifies  them  for  feeling  the  lack 
there  may  be  in  minds  not  reached  by  their 
communication,  nor  probably  designed  to  be, 
but  wh'ch  might  be  fed  by  the  food  to  be 
distributed  by  another,  for  the  Heavenly 
Father 

"  'Has  many  aims  to  compass,  many  messengers  to 
send, 

And  His  instruments  are  fitted  each  to  some  dis- 
tinctive end.' 

"  It  may  be  a  delicate  matter  for  the  elders 
to  propose  this  change,  but  I  hope  the  minis- 
ters will  see  the  propriety  of  doing  so,  and 
act  upon  it.  It  appears  to  me  they  might 
consider  it  a  relief  to  have  such  a  responsi- 
bility removed  from  them." 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  11,  1875 

The  Indians. — A  meeting  of  delegates 
having  charge  of  the  Indians  in  the  Northern 
Superintendency  met  at  Baltimore  on  the 
25tb  and  26th  of  Tenth  month.  A  report  of 
their  proceedings  has  reached  cs,  from  which 
we  learn  that  the  seven  Yearly  Meetings  of 
Friends  were  represented,  including  that  of 
Illinois,  which  is  united  with  Friends  of  Bal- 
timore in  the  care  of  the  Pawnees. 

The  Central  Executive  Committee  made  a 
report  of  their  proceedings  during  the  past 
year.  Some  of  their  number  have  frequently 
visited  Washington  and  conferred  with  the 
President,  members  of  Congress  and  Indian 
Department  on  matters  connected  with  the 
interests  of  the  Indians,  and  they  feel  encour- 
aged with  the  steady  progress  of  the  tribes 
under  the  care  of  Friends.  At  all  the  agen- 
cies First  day  schools  for  Indian  youth  and 
such  of  the  adults  as  are  willing  to  attend, 


have  been  established.  In  these,  lessons 
from  the  Scriptures  are  taught,  and  instruc« 
tion  given  in  regard  to  practical  religion. 

In  the  report  of  Barclay  White,  Superin- 
tendent to  ,  the  Executive  Committee,  ha 
states  that 

"  During  the  past  year,  the  Indians  of  the  North-1 
ern  Superintendency  have  been  peaceable,  tractable! 
and  comparatively  industrious. 

"No  murder  of  a  white  person  has  been  com- 
mitted by  them  for  a  period  of  four  years. 

"  The  area  of  cultivated  land  has  been  much  en- 
larged,  and  in  each  tribe  increased  interest  is  taker 
in  industrial  pursuits  tending  to  civilization  an( 
self-support,  although  in  every  tribe  there  stil 
exists  a  party  desirous  of  adhering  to  the  forme 
habits  and  customs  of  the  race. 

"  Sobriety  and  temperance  in  drinking  are  tb  j 
rule,  and  in  some  tribes  an  intemperate  drinkini 
person  cannot  be  found.  I  would  particular!, 
mention  the  Omahas  and  Pawnees  as  being  clea 
from  this  vice. 

"  Disregard  of  the  ties  of  marriage,  horse-stealin  j 
and  petty  theft  are  the  crimes  most  prevalent.  Th 
ancient  customs  of  the  race  still  in  a  great  measur 
regulate  the  continuance  and  dissolution  of  thj 
marriage  relation.  Horse-stealing  cannot  be  pre 
perly  punished  on  the  reservations.  The  militar 
object  to  receiving  the  offenders  for  punishmen 
and  Government  prisons  are  not  open  for  then 
Agency  laws  are  sufficient  only  for  the  punishmei 
of  small  crimes." 

The  following  statistics  of  the  Norther 
Superintendency  are  reported  by  the  Con 
mitt*-,  e : 

Santee  Sioux 
Population,  800  ;  1  boarding  school,  2  missic 
schools  and  3  day  schools  ;  40  male  pupils  and  < 
females  ;  100  Indians  can  read  Dacotah,  10  can  rei 
English  ;  all  wear  citizens'  dress ;  50  acres  brokd 
and  481  acres  cultivated  this  year  by  Indians  ;  81 
bushels  wheat,  13,400  bushels  corn  and  3,500  bus! 
els  potatoes  raised  by  Indians  ;  250  tons  hay  cut  1 
Indians ;  400  horses  and  350  cattle  owned  by  Indiai 
180  houses  occupied  by  Indians. 

WlNNEBAGOES 

Population,  1,667;  1  boarding  school,  3  d; 
schools,  146  male  scholars,  65  females — total  21, 
145  Indians  can  read  English  ;  1,000  wear  citizei 
dress  ;  800  acres  broken,  and  1,880  acres  cultivat) 
by  Indians  this  year;  5,800  bushels  wheat,  20,0! 
bushels  corn  and  4,000  bushels  potatoes  raised  '! 
Indians  ;  400  tons  hay  cut  by  Indians  ;  350  hors< 
48  cattle  and 400  hogs  owned  by  Indians;  162  horn; 
occupied  by  Indians. 

Omahas. 

Population,  1,005;  3  day  schools,  75  male  and  j 
female  pupils— total  156  ;  120  Indians  can  read  Er! 
lish  ;  45  wear  citizens'  dress;  681  acres  brok 
and  1,500  acres  cultivated  by  Indians  this  ye* 
3,500  bushels  wheat,  25,000  bushels  corn  and  3 
bushels  potatoes  raised  by  Indians  this  year;  6 
horses,  75  cattle  and  150  hogs  owned  by  Indiai 
75  houses  occupied  by  Indians. 
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Pawnees. 

Population,  2,200;  1  boarding  school  and  1  day 
:aool ;  80  male  pupils  and  45  female — total  125; 

40  Indians  can  read  English  ;  37  wear  citizens' 
ess  ;  600  acres  cultivated  by  Indians  ;  5,000  bush- 
s  wheat,  7,000  bushels  corn  raised  by  Indians  ; 

00  tons  hay  cut  by  Indians;   1,000  horses  and  10 

lattle  owned  by  Indians,  11  houses  occupied  by 

idians. 

Otoes  and  Missourias. 
Population,  457;  1  industrial  boarding  school; 
b  Indians  can  read  English;  150  acres  broken  and 
[00  acres  cultivated  by  Indians  ;  500  bushels  wheat, 
0,000  bushels  corn  and  8,000  bushels  potatoes 
lised  by  Indians  ;  500  horses  and  319  cattle  owned 
y  Indians;  11  houses  occupied  by  Iadians. 

Iowas  and  Sacs  and  Foxes. 
Population,  Iowas,  219;  Sacs  and  Foxes,  98;  1 
[hool  and  orphans'  home  and  1  day  school ;  28 
ale  and  14  female  pupils — total  42,  including  Sac 
id  Fox  children  ;  90  can  read  English  ;  140  acres 
oken  and  800  acres  cultivated  by  Indians  ;  16,000 
ishels  corn  and  1,000  bushels  potatoes  raised  by 
dians;  1,100  tons  hay  cut  by  Indians;  326  horses, 
4  cattle  and  138  hogs  owned  by  Indians ;  41  houses 
cupied  by  Indians. 

The  contributions  for  the  Indian  service 
e  past  year  by  our  Yearly  Meetings,  as 
ported,  have  been  $7,666.79.  This  sum 
been  judiciously  expended  under  the 
rection  of  the  Agents,  for  clothing,  medi- 
es  and  sanitary  stores,  all  of  which  are 
11  necessary,  particularly  for  the  aged,  in- 
m  and  children.  The  rapid  progress  the 
iidians  have  made  in  the  arts  of  civilized 
?e,  and  their  improved  moral  condition, 
der  the  Christian  influences  which  have 
en  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  should  en- 
urage  Friends  to  continue  their  subscrip- 
ns  to  the  Indian  Aid  Associations  which 
ij|!ive  been  established  in  the  several  Yearly 
ings.  Their  efforts  in  supplying  the 
edful  adjuncts  of  civilization  have  tended 
atly  to  produce  the  favorable  results  to 
ich  allusion  has  been  made. 


MARRIED. 

ilPPINCOTT — RUSSELL. — On  17th  of  Eleventh 
nth,  1875,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents, 
Friends'  ceremony,  D.  C.  Lippincott,  of  Eliza- 
h  City,  N.  C,  to  Mary  Ada,  daughter  of  John 
n  Eliza  Russell,  of  Lumber  City,  Clearfield  co., 

WORTHINGTON" — SCOTT. — On  the  25th  of 
venth  month,  at  the  residence  of  E  Iwin  Scott, 
h  the  approbation  of  Gunpowder  Monthly  Meet- 
.1.  Morris  Worthington,  of  Harford  county,  and 
|ry  E.  Scott,  daughter  of  the  late  Abram  Scott. 


DIED. 

1ASSETT.— On  the  9th  of  Eleventh  month,  1875, 
[typhoid  pneumonia,  Hannah  P.,  wife  of  Edward 
Bassett,  of  Salem,  N.  J  ,  and  daughter  of  the  late 


Evi  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  55th  year  of  her 
age. 

LILLEY. — On  the  8th  of  Eleventh  month,  1875, 
Honor  C.  Lilley,  in  the  89th  year  of  her  age  ;  an 
( steemed  Elder  of  Gunpowder  Monthly  Meeting. 

This  dear  Friend  in  her  last  illness  (of  many 
months)  suffered  much,  but  bore  it  all  with  remark- 
able patience  and  Christian  resignation.  Her  seren- 
ity of  mind  was  unclouded  to  the  last.  Through- 
out her  life  she  was  a  consistent  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  Kind  and  affable  in  manner,  she 
was  greatly  beloved,  and  was  especially  attractive 
to  the  young,  who  ever  found  her  company  agree- 
able. Her  death  has  left  a  vacancy  that  is  felt  by 
all  who  knew  her;  but  we  have  the  evidence 
she  has  entered  that  rest  prepared  for  the  people  of 
God. 

MORGAN. — On  the  19th  of  Eleventh  month,  1875, 
at  the  residence  of  her  brother-in-law,  Thomas  H. 
Matthews,  of  Baltimore  county,  Md.,  Hannah  Mor- 
gan ;  a  member  (for  some  years  past)  of  Gunpow- 
der Monthly  Meeting,  formerly  of  Red  Stone  Monthly 
Meeting,  Pa.,  where  the  greater  part  of  her  life  was 
passed. 

With  the  above-named  Friend  (Honor  C.  Lilley) 
she  was  united  in  the  closest  bond  of  friendship  as 
well  as  of  relationship,  they  having  been  members 
of  the  same  Monthly  Meeting  (Red  Stone)  for  twenty 
years  (during  the  period  of  Honor  C.  Lilley's  mar- 
ried life).  It  seems  a  remarkable  chain  of  circum- 
stances that  had  placed  them  again  so  near  together 
in  life,  and  now  in  death.  Hannah  Morgan  has 
closed  her  useful  and  innocent  life,  and  has,  we 
trust,  received  the  reward  of,  "Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
No.  77. 
(Continued  from  page  652.) 


IK  THE  BERNESE  OBERLAND. 

A  three  weeks'  sojourn  at  Interlaken  need 
not  be  the  occasion  of  tedious  description.  It 
is  surely  not  needful  to  tell  how,  day  after 
day,  we  walked  idly  round  the  fair  valley, 
traced  the  swift-flowing  Aar  from  lake  to 
lake,  mounted  to  the  friendly  pavilions  on 
the  mountain  sides,  and  gathered  the  fair 
flowers  that  gladden  the  meadow  and  wood- 
land, growing  more  and  more,  as  time  wore 
on,  into  sympathy  with  our  friendly  and 
cheery  fellow  travelers. 

There  are  many  Americans  abiding  among 
the  pleasant  ways  of  Interlaken ;  the  weary 
man  of  business,  who  comes  with  wife  and 
daughters  to  find  short  forgetfulness  of  the 
strife  of  life,  to  see  what  strength  and  healing 
may  be  gained  from  the  fragrant  firs  of  the 
mountain,  and  what  renewal  of  faith  from  the 
solemn,  reassuriug  presence  of  the  radiant 
Jungfrau — the  scholar  and  the  dreamer,  who 
love  to  climb  the  misty  mountain-tops,  and 
find  this  ardent  endeavor  to  rise  above  the 
bewildering  tumult  of  the  world  of  man  in 
harmony  with  the  strivings  of  their  lives — 
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and  here,  too,  is  the  listless  wanderer  and 
the  merry  pleasure-seeker,  who  love  the  gay 
resort  for  other  reasons. 

The  powerful  Aar  furnishes  the  propelling 
force  which  gives  impulse  to  the  mighty 
water  wheel  of  Seiler's  factory  of  parquet 
floorings  in  the  neighboring  village  of  Un- 
terseen,  and  in  this  busy  workshop  we  spent 
a  very  interesting  morning.  Different  colored 
woods,  some  almost  as  black  as  ebony,  some 
as  white  as  snow — the  bright  red  cedar,  the 
varied-tinted  walnuts,  oaks  and  maples,  are 
being  sawed  into  planks,  and  these  planks  are 
divided  into  sections  of  many  geometric 
shapes,  which  bear  a  carefully  studied  rela- 
tionship to  each  other.  Then  each  piece  is 
grooved  on  the  edge,  and  they  are  joined  to- 
gether by  thin  strips  of  wood  exactly  fitting 
the  grooves,  forming  intricate  and  even  ele- 
gant patterns,  which  are  yet  more  closely 
united  by  heated  glue.  When  the  block  of 
flooring,  about  two  feet  square,  has  been  con- 
structed, it  is  enclosed  in  a  strong  frame  work 
and  tightly  held  by  screws  until  perfectly  dry 
and  firm,  and  then  it  is  subjected  to  the  action 
of  a  revolving  plane,  which  gives  it  a  delicate 
polish,  seemingly  as  smooth  as  glass.  Each 
individual  block  of  flooring  is  grooved  all 
round,  and  they  are  to  be  joined  together 
with  strips  and  glue,  and  so  neatly  and  ac- 
curately that  the  most  critical  eye  cannot  de- 
tect the  least  defect  in  the  work,  as  we  see  it 
in  every  room  and  in  all  the  passages  of  the 
great  hotel  in  which  we  are  sojourning.  An 
intelligent  and  courteous  artisan  joins  us  as 
we  wander  curiously  through  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  factory,  and  explains  each 
process  with  great  friendliness,  pointing  out 
one  beautiful  pattern  which  is  destined  for 
Paris,  and  one  yet  more  elaborate  and  ele- 
gant, which  is  to  cross  the  wide  Atlantic, 
and  be  trampled  upon  by  the  feet  of  young 
New  York.  These  polished  and  many-tinted 
floors  would  scorn  to  hide  their  glories  un- 
der carpets  such  as  invest  all  the  rooms 
of  an  American  house,  but  only  submit  to 
slight  eclipse  from  a  few  rich  rugs  which 
lie  in  front  of  sofas  and  by  the  bed-sides. 
The  superior  neatness  and  elegance  of  this 
arrangement  is  manifest,  and  there  is  far 
greater  cleanliness  also  than  even  the  most 
fastidious  housekeeper  can  attain  to  by  our 
methods.  But  the  wax  and  polishing-brush 
are  in  constant  requisition,  and  great  is  the 
labor  required  to  keep  up  the  splendor  of  the 
wondrous  floor.  Then,  too,  the  inexperienced 
must  tread  with  great  deliberation  and  with 
thoughtful  attention  to  the  support  of  the 
center  of  gravity,  or  it  will  be  possible  to  take 
a  most  undignified  slide  upon  the  glassy  sur- 
face, ending  in  national  humiliation  in  the 
presence  of  the  assembled  representatives  of 


the  peoples  of  the  elder  world.    Let  the  sons  j 

and  daughters  of  America  be  forewarned.  J 
A  walk  in  the  other  direction  toward  Lake! 
Brienz  brings  us  to  the  wooded  heights  of 
Golds wyl,  on  which  rises  the  ancitnt  ruined  j 
tower  of  the  parish  church,  abandoned  200 1 
years  ago.  Through  cool  forest  paths  we  I 
mount  and  mount,  and  at  length  stand  on  the] 
plateau  where  once  the  people  of  the  little  I 
town  below  used  to  come  for  spiriiual  com-| 
munion  with  the  Highest,  and  for  priestly! 
comfort  and  counsel.  Even  yet  they  bring! 
their  beloved  dead  to  the  fair  high  place,  and! 
lay  their  ashes  around  the  ancient  altar  withl 
the  assurance  that 

"  Man's  spirit  does  not  moulder  in  the  dust, 
The  vesture  only  sinks  into  the  grave; — 
Faith  points  the*  pathway  of  the  disenthralled  I 
Through  Death's  dark  portals,  to  the  Fatherland."^ 

We  sat  down  to  rest  in  the  silent,  grassy 
place  of  graves,  and  felt  that  it  was,  indeed,  i 
fitting  spot  to  be  set  apart  as  "  God's  Acre/ 
for  there  is  peace  and  consolation  for  the  sor 
rowing  in  the  holy  silence  of  these  skywarc 
places,  and  the  mouldering  ruins  of  the  oil 
sanctuary  are  in  perfect  accord  with  the  de^ 
cadence  of  the  temple  of  the  departed  spirit 
There  is 

"  Calm  and  deep  peace  on  this  high  wold, 
And  on  these  dews  that  drench  the  furze,  | 
And  all  the  silvery  gossamers 
That  twinkle  into  green  and  gold." 

These  and  many  other  edifying  reflectioi  J'1 
were  suggestea  as  we  sat  aloft  in  the  silenc  " 
and  a  gradual  obscurity  which  stole  over  tl  { 
valley  and  saddened  the  little  mirroring  se;  P 
was  hardly  noted ;  it  seemed  so  in  harmor  ® 
with  the  declining  day,  the  ruined  tower  ai  J1 
the  mouldering  graves  ;   but  a  portentof  ™ 
thunder  growl,  and  the  great  tear  drops  whij  J8 
began  to  besprinkle  the  turf—"  the  first  of  l{ 
thunder  shower" — recalled  us  to  practic  j* 
present  life.     A  hasty,  ignominous  retre 
down  the  mountain  and  back  to  the  comm 
world  of  the  living  and  the  shelter  of  t! 
hostelry,  is  the  close  of  an  afternoon's  W 
derings  and  musings. 

Just  in  front  ot  our  hotel,  not  ten  minuti  «f 
walk  distant,  rises  the  symmetrical  fir-cl  to 
mountain  of  Little  Rugen,  only  2,330  f  « 
high.  This  hill  is  traversed  by  excelltf  1 
roads  and  paths,  along  which  are  placed J  ^ 
frequent  intervals,  wherever  the  pedestri  ^ 
cares  to  linger,  most  cosy  and  comforta|  1 
seats  and  neat  pavilions,  in  which  it  is  15 
lightful  to  rest  and  enjoy  the  ever-varyi  ;*j 
view  of  vale  and  mountain,  lake  and  ri\  jf 
We  took  many  walks  here,  availing  oursel  * 
of  the  various  pathways  which  have  been  r  :1 
vided  to  suit  the  diversified  tastes  of  aspir  "l> 


*  Inscription  on  a  grave  at  Sarnen. 
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avelers,  and,  finally,  I  ascended  by  the  steep 
£-zag  way  quite  to  the  summit,  where  a 
acious  and  pretty  pavilion  invites  to  rest, 
id  where  the  crowning  glories  of  this  fair 
^ion  are  revealed  in  the  greatest  perfection. 
Jl,  murmuring  firs  densely  clothe  the  whole 
nintain,  and  would  shut  the  climber  from 

view  of  the  valley  and  the  mountain 
ight.  But  the  woodman's  axe  has  been  at 
>rk  on  the  Little  Rugen,  and  has  hewn 
enues  in  three  directions,  down  which  we 
ly  get  views  of  both  lakes  and  of  the  Jung- 
,u  and  her  attendant  snowy  heights.  I  had 
ne  alone  to  the  summit ;  my  friends,  less 
peful,  lingering  for  me  on  one  of  the  lower 
iteaus,  but  I  felt  the  strongest  inclination 
give  hours  instead  of  minutes  to  the  breezy, 
irmurous,  fragrant  high  place  of  glorious 
:ws.  The  joyous  feathered  creatures  who 
ve  builded  their  nests  in  the  swaying  tops 
the  fir-trees,  are  jubilant  to-day,  and  not  a 
ud  dims  the  blue  concave  which  arches 
ir  the  valley,  and  seems  to  rest  securely 

the  far-distant  summits,  while  the  pretty 
;es  reflect  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the 
nery.  I  am  amazed  that  more  praise  is 
i  given  to  this  most  lovely  spot,  the  most 
1-satisfying  of  any  that  is  so  easily  accessi- 

at  Interlaken.    There  are  wise  travelers 

0  would  far  rather  scale  the  rugged  and 
iant  heights,  and  look  on  the  drear  and 
lime  desolations  of  the  most  ancient  moun- 
l-tops,  but  this  little  walk  up  the  Rugen, 

1  this  safe,  sheltered  repose  in  the  pres- 
e  of  indescribable  and  varied  beauty  and 
jestic  splendor,  will  suffice  for  a  day  of 
imer's  rest  and  recreation. 

Ln  afternoon  trip  to  Griessbach  on  the  Lake 
Brienz  was  most  pleasing  and  entirely 
sfactory,  and  I  am  glad  to  bear  testimony 
he  charms  of  the  broken  cataract,  which 
been  compared  to  an  ode  in  seven  strophes, 
ittle  steamer  lands  us  at  the  foot,  and  a 
j-rably  good  pathway  leads  up  the  steep 
snt  beside  the  roaring,  dashing  torrent, 
ch  seems  to  come  leaping  from  the  moun- 
top.    An  excellent  and  spacious  hotel 
lives  the  climbers,  and  we  are  established 
the  day  and  for  the  night,  face  to  face 
i  one  of  the  grandest  waterfalls  in  Switzer- 
I.    There  is  a  finished  elegance  about  the 
oth,  turfy  knolls,  the  dark  green  fir-wood, 
□eat  chalets,  the  glancing-dancing  waters, 
silvery  spray,  and  the  graceful  bridge 
3h  spans  the  torrent,  which  gives  a  park- 
appearance  to  the  mountain  side;  and 
iaps  there  is  not  enough  of  the  untutored 
ness  of  Nature  to  please  the  most  artistic. 
.  an  afternoon  spent  in  climbing  up  on  the 
|t  hand  and  down  on  the  left,  and  in  a 
•  I  to  the  safe   gallery  which  has  been 
oned  behind  the  magnificent  sheet  of  the  | 


second  fall,  whence  we  can  view  the  world, 
but  more  darkly  than  through  a  glass,  and 
whence,  at  appropriate  times  and  seasons, 
circular  rainbows  are  seen,  is  a  happy  memory. 
When  we  reached  the  loftier  heights,  I  was 
interested  to  note  the  strangely  bewildering 
effect  of  the  fierce  waters,  which  roared  above 
and  below,  the  steep  height  which  frowned 
down,  and  the  depth  that  threatened  from 
beneath,  and  I  was  stepping  cautiously  with 
a  sense  of  giddiness,  when  a  friend,  who  had 
ascended  with  us,  took  my  arm  despairingly, 
declaring  that  she  had  lost  all  confidence  in 
herself,  being  overcome  by  a  kind  of  un- 
reasoning terror  of  the  dark,  passionate  fury 
of  the  waters.  The  solemn  firs  stood  round  in 
close  array,  intercepting  all  that  was  left  of 
the  day  beams,  and  a  great  friendly  dog  comes 
bounding  past  us,  innocent  of  all  ungentle 
intent,  but  big  and  strong  enough  to  give  a 
perilous  push  to  the  trembling  traveler  on 
the  narrow  stair.  But  we  descend  in  entire 
safety,  of  course,  and  return  to  the  hotel,  from 
the  piazza  of  which  we  are  to  see  the 
illumination  of  the  falls  in  the  evening.  At 
9  o'clock  all  the.  guests  assemble  at  the  sound 
of  a  bell,  a  preliminary  rocket  or  two  ascends, 
hissing  into  the  air,  and  very  soon  the  roaring 
waters  are  made  visible,  and  then  begin  to 
glow  with  intense  and  varied  tints.  One  fall 
is  of  a  delicate  violet  tint,  another  is  pure 
blue,  another  is  green,  another  orange,  and 
yet  another  fiery  red,  while  the  dark,  grace- 
ful firs  which  cast  their  shadows  over  the 
waters  by  day,  have  a  strange,  unwonted 
beauty  and  richne?s  by  this  artificial  light. 
I  am  told  that  a  great  bundle  of  straw  is  set 
on  fire  behind  the  principal  fall,  where  we 
were  standing  a  little  time  ago,  which  makes 
the  broad  sheet  of  water  look  like  an  immense 
mass  of  liquid  gold,  plunging  into  a  mysteri- 
ous abyss,  out  of  which  rises  a  cloud  of  jew- 
elled brightness.  It  is  a  childish  device,  no 
doubt,  but  we  find  it  beautiful  to  look  upon, 
and  no  more  a  violation  of  the  eternal  fitness 
of  things  than  was  the  similar  illumination 
of  the  Coliseum  or  of  the  Forum  of  old  Rome, 
and  so  are  childishly  delighted  with  the  fairy 
scene.  S.  R.  * 

Eighth  month  1st,  1875. 


THE   INVESTIGATING   COMMISSION'S  REPORT* 
(Continued  from  page  654.) 

Upon  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  affairs, 
the  Commission  says : 

"  The  duty  chiefly  devolves  of  administering 
affairs.  Upon  him  rests  the  direct  responsibility  of 
that  branch  of  the  public  service  If  it  is  honestly 
and  successfully  conducted,  to  him  belongs  the 
honor.  If  it  is  negligently  or  fraudulently  admin- 
istered, to  him  should  be  awarded  the  condemnation. 
We  have  seen  nothing  in  the  course  of  our  investi- 
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gations  that  would  lead  ua  to  any  other  conclusion 
than  that  the  present  Commissioner  earnestly  and 
sincerely  desires  to  perform  his  duty  faithfully  to  the 
country.  We  have  encountered  no  transaction 
which  casts  the  least  shadow  upon  his  personal  or 
official  integrity;  bnt  we  have  met  with  many  marked 
by  the  want  of  that  vigilance,  astuteness  and  deci- 
sion of  character  which  should  belong  to  the  head 
of  that  imporfant  bureau.  We  have  already  had 
occasion,  in  the  progress  of  this  report,  to  comment 
upon  acts  of  the  Commissioner  which  exhibit  a  want 
of  due  diligence  and  a  liability  to  be  deceived  and 
imposed  upon  by  cunning  and  unprincipled  men. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  make  further  reference  to  these 
facts  here  ;  but  in  addition  to  such  as  have  been 
specially  referred  to  in  the  preceding  part  of  this 
report,  we  would  say  that  the  forms  of  contracts,  as 
prepared  in  the  Indian  Office,  do  not  seem  to  us  to 
be  marked  by  that  clearness  and  precision,  those 
carefully  guarded-provisions,  minute  specifications 
of  terms  of  performance  which  should  distinguish 
contracts  of  such  magnitude  and  interest  to  the 
public.  We  think  also  it  was  inexcusable  to  permit 
so  long  a  time  to  elapse  without  ascertaining  the 
precise  distance  between  the  railroad  and  the  agen- 
cies, and  especially  as  the  contract  of  transporta- 
tion was  based  upon  an  agreed  compensation  per 
mile.  It  was  an  error  not  to  have  ascertained 
whether  Sidney  was  not  a  shorter  and  more  econom- 
ical point  for  wagon  transportation  from  the  rail- 
road than  Cheyenne.  We  think  it  an  error  to  have 
let  at  New  York  the  contract  for"  the  wagon  trans- 
portation from  the  railroad  to  the  agencies,  as  it 
prevented  the  freighters  from,  entering  into  any  com- 
petition for  that  transportation,  and  left  the  bureau 
a  prey  to  a  speculating  contractor.  We  believe  that 
better  arrangements  could  be  devised  than  those 
which  now  exist,  and  which  necessitate  the  inter- 
vention of  a  contractor  of  transportation  upon  the 
great  highways  of  commerce — the  railroads,  which 
extend  from  the  Eastern  cities  to  the  Western.  We 
think  he  erred  in  paying  to  McCann  the  full  amount 
of  his  transportation  claims,  based  upon  the  sup- 
posed distance  of  212  miles  from  the  railroad  to  the 
agency,  relying  upon  a  new  contract  for  transpor- 
tation entered  into  with  him  from  which  the  Com- 
missioner believed  the  government  could  be  indem- 
nified against  possible  loss,  when  the  precise  dis- 
tance should  be  subsequently  ascertained.  Such 
arrangements  by  the  bureau  are  irregular  and  per- 
nicious as  precedents.  We  think  he  erred  in  au- 
thorizing Dr.  Saville  to  select  an  inspector  of  flour 
at  Cheyenne  instead  of  exercising  that  important 
function  himself.  We  think  he  erred  in  supplying 
pork  to  the  Indians  instead  of  bacon,  not  simply 
because  the  food  is  distasteful  to  the  Indians,  but 
because  it  also  involves  the  needless  cost  of  the 
transportation  of  the  brine  and  barrel,  they  forming 
one  third  of  the  cost  of  transportation  thus  paid 
for. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  has  been  improve- 
ment in  the  Indian  service  under  Commissioner 
Smith's  administration.  Whether  this  is  due  exclu- 
sively to  him  or  conjointly  to  him  and  the  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners,  we  need  not  attempt  to  de- 
termine. Each  is,  no  doubt,  entitled  to  a  proper 
share  of  credit  for  this  gratifying  result.  The  con- 
tracts are  now  more  faithfully  executed,  and  so  far 
as  our  visit  afforded  us  the  opportunity  of  observa- 
tion, the  recent  supplies  have  been  of  an  unexcep- 
tionable character. 

It  is  equally  apparent  that  the  temper  and  feelings 
of  the  Indians  have  undergone  a  very  favorable 
change  towards  ourpeople  andgovernment.  Whether 


this  has  resulted  from  their  growing  perception  o 
the  irresistible  power  of  the  government,  their  de 
creasing  means  of  subsistence  upon  the  plains,  thl 
extensive  scale  upon  which  we  supply  their  anims 
wants,  or  the  meritorious  efforts  to  extend  the  blew 
sings  of  Christianity  and  civilization  among  them,  c 
to  all  the  causes  combined,  it  is  unnecessary  for  m 
here  to  express  an  opinion;  but  that  the  fact  is  £ 
is  attested  by  the  uniform  opinion  of  every  office 
of  the  army,  and  of  every  trader  and  other  persd 
who  was  examined  by  us  upon  the  subject.  Tb 
iron  bond  of  their  tribal  organizations  is  rapidll 
weakening,  and  the  most  eminent  and  distinguishei 
chiefs  now  hold  their  positions  by  a  precarioit 
tenure.  We  believe  the  day  has  gone  by  whenil 
formidable  Indian  war  can  ever  again  occur  in  tbj 
country." 

In  the  general  observations  which  concluc 
this  exhaustive  report,  the  Commission  furth< 
says : 

"  The  policy  of  the  Government  in  its  relations! 
the  Indian  population  of  this  continent  could  m 
fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  this  Commission  in  t 
course  of  the  inves'igations  which  they  have  be 
conducting.    From  the  earliest  settlement  of  I 
country  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  treating  t 
Indian  tribes  as  sovereignties,  or  quasi  sovereignti 
— of  entering  into  treaties  with  them  as  we  wou 
with  independent  nations,  and  of  regulating  ouri 
tercourse  with  them  by  the  provisions  of  such  tre 
ties.    This  was  a  very  natural  course  upon  our  pa' 
when  they  held  and  occupied  so  large  a  portion: 
the  territory  embraced  within  the  limits  of  t 
United  States  ;  when  the  tribes  are  so  numerous  ai 
powerful  as  to  command  such  relations,  and  wh 
the  means  of 'their  independent  subsistence  so  larp 
ly  abounded  upon  the  plains.  But  a  different  state 
facts  now  exists.    Their  entire  number,  throughc 
the  wide  extent  of  the  republic,  have  dwindled  do 
to  a  few  hundred  thousand  persons,  scattered  o*1 
its  territory.    The  extension  of  our  settlements, 
driving  them  into  the  inarable  plains  and  mountai:; 
their  means  of  independent  subsistence  are  rapl. 
disappearing,  and  they  are  becoming  more  and  mi, 
every  day  mere  pensioners  upon  our  charity.  I 
readily  seen  that  we  have  now  but  two  courses 
open  to  us — to  keep  them,  as  they  are  at  present, 
their  large  reservations,  where  they  are  unablei 
support  themselves  by  agricultural  labor,  and  wh 
we  must  continue  to  feed  and  clothe  them  at  an  jj 
pressive  cost  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  ;'j 
to  remove  them,  if  need  be,  by  compulsion,  to  1 
Indian  Territory  or  to  other  suitable  localities  whi 
by  industry  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  t 
may  provide  themselves  amply  with  the  means 
subsistence.    The  recent  act  of  Congress,  declar 
that  no  more  treaties  should  be  made  with  j 
Indians  shows  that  our  Government  is  now  fi 
awake  to  our  changed  relations  to  that  populat: 
It  is  the  virtual  announcement  that  a  new  policj 
to  be  inaugurated,  and  that  hereafter  the  Indi 
are  not  to  be  negotiated  with  as  tribal  sovereign! 
but  treated  as  individual  inhabitants  of  the  rep 
lie  within  whose  territory  they  reside.  Treaty 
ligations,  whenever  and  however  made,  should 
rigidly  observed.    So  far  as  they  have  been  n 
with  the  Indian  nations  who  inhabit  the  terri' 
set  apart  for  them  south  of  Missouri,  and  who  ! 
cc-operating  with  the  views,  of  the  Governml 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  disturbed.    But  it  w<; 
be  idle  to  talk  about  the  obligations  of  a  treaty  < 
the  wild  and  nomadic  tribes  of  the  Northwest,  V 
without  any  stipulation  to  that  effect,  are  fed 
clothed  by  our  bounty.  A  suspension  of  our  hun 
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ipplies  to  them  would  readily  cause  the  surrender 
'  any  treaty  stipulation  that  might  interfere  "with 
e  fixed  policy  of  the  nation. 

"  We  believe  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  policy 
reshadowed  by  the  act  of  Congress  above  referred 
should  be  vigorously  enforced  by  additional  leg- 
tation.  The  crimiDal  laws  of  the  United  States 
ould  be  extended  on  the  reservation,  and  when  an 
idian  outside  of  a  reservation  shall  commit  an 
fence,  he  should  be  made  subject  to  the  police  and 
imioal  laws  of  the  State  in  which  such  offence  is 
mmitted.  Some  form  of  territorial  policy  should 
i  established  for  their  government  when  the  num- 
ir  and  compactness  of  their  population  would, 
ider  such  an  organization,  prosper.  The  individ- 
lity  of  the  Indian,  as  a  member  of  the  community, 
ould  be  recognized,  and  the  absurd  fiction  of  tribal 
vereignty  in  which  that  individuality  is  now 
irged,  should  be  abolished.  Courts  should  be 
ganized  for  the  administration  of  justice  over  such 
•ritory.  The  individual  ownership  of  property 
ould  be  encouraged  uuder  temporary  restrictions 
'alienation,  and  the  privileges  of  citizenship  made 
cessible  upon  such  terms  as  good  policy  may  pre- 
•ibe.  The  evils  that  result  from  the  absence  of 
Dvsions  like  this  are  apparent.  Community  of 
operty  is  fatal  to  industry,  enterprise  and  civili- 
iou,  and  exemption  from  legal  responsibility  for 
me  has  stimulated  depredations,  robbery,  murders 
fcl  assassination. 

'  We  are  pleased  to  observe,  in  the  last  report  of 
j  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  a  concurrence 
f  many  of  the  views  above  expressed,  and  we  feel 
[3i  titled  in  our  opinions  by  the  authority  of  one 
t  ose  opportunities  for  studying  the  Indian  char- 
ter have  been  extensive. 

'  We  look  with  great  favor  upon  the  efforts  which 
re  been  made,  and  especially  of  late  years,  to  civ- 
e  and  christianize  the  Indians.  The  policy  is 
se,  noble  and  magnanimous,  and  while  with  the 
utored  Indian,  reared  in  his  owm  superstitious 
ief  and  false  religion,  progress  must  necessarily 
slow,  yet  the  indications  are  sufficient  to  encour- 
t  persistent  efforts  in  that  direction.  We  are 
ased  to  hear  of  the  erection  of  school-houses,  by 
|ich  the  rising  generation  may  gradually  be  weaned 
m  their  savage  instincts  and  trained  to  the  bless- 
s  of  civilization,  and  we  heard  with  great  satis- 
tion  of  the  advent  and  successful  operations  of 
missionaries,  by  which  churches  are  being  erec- 
,  Sunday  schools  established  and  the  blessings  of 
nstianity  made  apparent  to  the  heathen  mind, 
nlization  can  only  spring  from  well-regulated 
r,  and  in  every  effort  to  civilize  the  Indians  the 
t  lesson  to  be  impressed  upon  his  mind  is  his  in- 
idual  responsibility.  The  next  important  step  is 
impress  upon  him  the  necessity  of  individual 
perty  as  the  only  incentive  to  industry  and  thrift, 
ire  can  be  no  civilization  except  where  the  law 
upreme,  equally  obligatory  upon  all,  and  when 
perty  is  held  in  individual  right.  The  commu- 
7  of  property  now  existing  under  the  tribal  orga- 
ation  is  fatal  to  any  advances  in  civilization,  and 
ile  the  Commission  maintains  the  importance  of 
'  ividualizing  property  in  those  communities,  ihey, 
rertheless,  recognize  the  fact  that  some  proper 
traints  should  be  imposed  upon  alienations  until 
Indian  has  acquired  greater  advances  in  civil- 
i  Lion. 

In  this  connection  we  would  respectfully  recom- 
id  to  Congress  the  expediency  of  employing  in 
h  of  the  States  and  Territories,  where  the  num- 

of  Indians  rendered  any  such  provision  proper, 


a  man  learned  in  the  law,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
guard  and  protect  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  In- 
dians in  such  State  or  Territory.  It  should  be  his 
duty  at  all  times  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon  the  con- 
tractors and  agents  ;  to  initiate  prosecutions  for  in- 
juries against  the  person  or  property  of  Indians,  and 
to  enforce  all  law  for  their  protection  against  frauds. 
He  would  stand  forth  there  as  the  acknowledged 
protector  of  the  Indian,  who  would  thus  have  some 
one  always  within  reach  to  whom  he  could  apply 
for  the  redress  of  his  wrongs.  This  would  gradually 
habituate  the  Indian  to  rely  upon  the  law  for  his 
protection,  and  not  on  the  arm  of  assassination  and 
murder,  and  would  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  in- 
strumentalities towards  opening  his  eyes  to  the  ben- 
efits of  a  civilized  life.  The  cost  of  a  single  inves- 
tigating committee  would  pay  for  a  sufficient  salary 
for  years  for  such  a  law  officer,  and  it  would  become 
a  measure  of  economy  if  in  connection  with  it  the 
offices  of  Superintendents  of  Indian  Affairs  were 
abolished,  which  from  our  obseivation  of  their 
duties  and  their  services  might  be  done  without  loss 
to  the  country. 

(Concluded  in  next  number.) 


Reported  for  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THIRD  LECTURE  OF  PLINY  E.  CHASE. 

"  Franklin  and  Faraday — Electricity  and 
Telegraphy."  Prof.  C.  commenced  his  lec- 
ture by  speaking  of  the  origin  of  the  word 
electricity.  Electrum  being  the  Greek  word 
for  amber,  in  which  substance  the  phenomena 
of  electricity  were  first  observed.  Thalee, 
one  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  (who  thought 
the  magnet  possessed  a  soul)  performed  the 
first  electrical  experiments.  The  most  im- 
portant discoveries  in  electricity  were  made 
by  two  men,  one  an  American,  the  other  an 
Englishman,  Franklin  and  Faraday. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  born  in  Boston, 
1706,  and  died  1796.  He  was  the  fifteenth 
of  seventeen  children.  He  founded  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  and  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  and  was  the  first  to 
observe  and  explain  the  Gulf  Stream. 

Michael  Faraday  was  born  in  1790.  At 
the  age  of  18  he  attended  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy's  lectures  and  became  his  assistant. 
He  began  his  lesearches  at  36,  and  at  39  be- 
came Professor  of  Chemistry.  His  greatest 
reputation  rests  upon  his  experiments  in 
electricity  ;  he  showed  the  influence  of  mag- 
nets on  all  bodies,  dividing  them  into  mag- 
netic and  di-magnetic ;  all  bodies  show  thk. 
J  he  discovery  was  made  entirely  by  Fara- 
day. 

The  most  important  use  to  which  electricity 
has  been  applied  is*  in  telegraphy.  The  ne- 
cessity for  a  system  of  telegraphy  is  as  old  as 
history.  The  ancients  used  signal  fires.  In 
1793  a  line  of  telegraph  was  established  in 
France,  more  than  fifty  years  previous  to 
this  time  messages  had  been  sent.  In  1800 
Volta  led  the  way  to  modern  telegraphy. 
In  1850  the  first  sub-marine  telegraph  was 
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laid,  in  1858  the  first  Atlantic  cable  was  laid  ; 
it  was  in  use  for  one  month.  Prof.  C.  here 
gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  sub  marine  telegraphy  is  conducted, 
ar  d  explained  the  facility  with  which  breaks 
are  found  and  repaired.  The  latest  experi- 
ments in  electricity  are  by  Elisha  Gray,  of 
Chicago. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  EVERLASTING  LOVE. 

•'The  Lord  hath  appeared  of  old  unto  me,  saying,.  Yea,  I 
ihave  loved  thee  with  an  everlasting  love :  therefore  with 
loving  kindness  have  I  drawn  thee."   Jer.  xxxi,  3. 

How  tender  is  Thy  love,  0  Lord ! 

How  free  and  full  the  grace 
That  bid3  the  poor  and  needy  come, 

And  fearless  seek  Thy  face. 

To  come  to  Thee,  their  Priest  and  King, 

Without  a  fear  or  care — 
Just  as  they  are,  in  mean  array, 

And  in  Thy  bounty  share  ! 

Not  to  the  rich  and  great  alone, 

Of  old,  Thy  servants  went,— 
But  into  "lanes"  and  "  highways,"  forth 

Thy  messengers  Thou  sent. 

To  bring  the  outcast  wanderers  in, 

The  poor,  the  lame,  the  blind  ; 
For  these  the  banquet  Thou  prepared, 

The  highest  seats  assigned. 

With  gracious  words  Thou  welcomed  them ; 

Clothed  them  in  garments  meet 
For  those  Thou'd  chosen  for  Thy  guests, 

And  bade  with  Thee  to  eat. 

Well  may  their  "joy  be  full,"  who  thus 

Have  known  Thy  table  spread 
For  them,  and  from  Thy  hands,  0  Lord, 

Received  the  Heavenly  bread. 

Partaken  of  the  oil  and  wine — 

Known  every  want  supplied  ; 
And  with  the  "  abundance  of  Thy  house  " 

Been  fully  "  satisfied." 

To  sup  with  Thee,  0  gracious  One  ! 

How  honored  they,  and  blest, 
Who  know  Thy  loving  favor,  shown 

As  to  a  royal  guest. 

Such  wondrous  grace  so  freely  shown, 

How  can  we  e'tr  repay? 
What  gift  can  we,  Tby  little  ones, 

Upon  Thy  altar  lay  ? 

Thou  hast  done  all,  0  King  of  Saints, 

And  marvelous  Thy  ways  ; — 
To  Thee  be  all  the  honor  given, 

The  glory  and  the  praise  1 

_  A.  R.  P. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  FORESTS. 

It  is  said  that  nearly  one  half  of  the  sur- 
plus hard  woods  of  the  country  are  to  be 
found  in  Western  Virginia.  How  long  these 
will  last  is  a  doubtful  question.  Taking 
the  one  item  of  Railroad  ties,  and  we  find  that 
the  country  requires  for  its  annual  supply 


94,530,000  cubic  feet,  equal  to  738,515  corl 
of  solid  timber,  to  secure  which  at  lei 
2,000,000  cords  of  standing  timber  have  j 
be  cut  down.    The  average  product  per  acl 
of  the  forests  of  Virginia  is  given  by  M.  j 
Maury  at  from  40  to  50  cords  per  acre,  I 
that,  .aking  the  maximum  yield,  our  railroJ 
ties  alone  destroy  annually  40,000  acres  I 
woodland.    The  annual  consumption  of  tb 
country  for  fuel  is  estimated  at  over  50,00$ 
000  cords  of  wood,  of  wnich  three-fifths  mi 
be  assumed  to  be  good  standing  timber  cl 
expressly  for  fuel    This  gives  an  annu 
clearing  of  600,000  acres.    The  iron  foul 
dries  consumed  in  1870,  635,000  tons  of  chsj 
coal,  and  a  furnace  that  makes  six  or  sevj 
tons  of  iron  a  day  will  use  up  200  acr< 
of  woodland  in  a  year.    The  annual  produj 
of  charcoal  iron  is  now  about  200,000  toil 
using  up  5,000  acres  a  year.    The  pine  lanl 
of  Michigan,  the  best  in  the  country,  yiej 
10,000  feet  to  the  acre,  board  measure.    Tl  | 
annual  consumption  of  the  country  in  man 
factured  lumber  is  20,000,000,000  feet,  re| 
resenting  an  annual  clearing  of  2  000,0(  ^ 
acres.    The  fencing  of  the  country  requil 
25,000,000  acres  to  be  cleared  in  order 
make  it,  and  the  annual  repairs  to  fencil 
destroy  2,500,000  acres  of  forest.    Our  shi 
ping  tonnage  represents  80,000  acres  of  of 
forest  destroyed,  and  demands  for  repd 
4,000  acres  a  year.    The  hard  and  turr| 
wood  manufacturers  of  the  country  use  up  : 
annual  average  of  300,000  acres  of  timbj 
Taking  all  these  items  together,  we  tave  j 
aggregate  annual  consumption  of  5,500,0 
acres  of  forest.     As  our   total  forest-laJ 
amount  to  380,000,000  they  will  last  at 
rate  only  seventy  years.    A  certain  perce: 
age  of  forest  destroyed  is  allowed  to  ren  m 
itself,  and,  as  in  seventy  years  a  pine  woo 
can  be  cut  over  twice,  this  renewal  amouij 
to  a  very  considerable  figure,  but  it  is  scarce 
sufficient  to  offset  the  increasing  demand 
timber  for  every  purpose  to  keep  pace  w 
increasing  population  and  exigent  industry 
in  the  same  period.    In  other  words,  with  ( 
present  system  of  husbandry  and  our  pres« 
growth  of  population,  seventy  years  ma) 
the  maximum  period  that  our  forests  may  j'. 
expected  to  hold  out. —  World. 


From  the  London  Spectator, 
THE  CLOCKMAKERS  OF  THE  SCHWARZWAI>  !t 


The  first  thin  &  which  a  stranger  does  at  Fi 
wangen  is  to  see  the  exhibition  of  the  Gewer 
vereins,  and  at  Freidberg  the  Gewerbe  H 
open  from  May  to  October.  The  latter  i 
wooden  building  of  some  taste,  where  ev 
variety  of  clock  can  be  seen  which  the 
genuity  of  the  Schwarzw'alder  can  devise 
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fingers  execute.  Round  the  walls  and  on 
tables  are  clocks  of  every  sort.  Nearly  all 
wood,  though  here  and  there  is  a  fragile  one 
straw  or  ivory.  The  first  which  attracts 
ention  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  wood  carv- 
;  the  figures  and  design  are  cut  in  lime- 
od,  and  it  stands  two  feet  high.  The  fingers 
hours  are  of  ivory.  The  attendant  puts  it 
2  o'clock,  and  it  forthwith  plays  a  melo- 
us  air,  as  of  the  most  delicate  flute?.  The 
:t  is  still  larger,  and  -».s  the  hour  strikes  a 
nature  band  plays  "  Die  Wachtam  Rhein." 
pass  on  to  one  made  of  beech  and  walnut, 
dark  and  light  wood  being  charmingly 
oded.  As  the  fingers  touch  the  hour,  two 
meted  trumpeters  step  out  and  blow  the 
eille.  Then  there  are  cuckoos  which  strike 
at  the  hour,  and  thrushes  who  sing  at  the 
rter  ;  venerable  monks  standing  beneath 
belfry  ring  the  hour  when  midnightcomes. 

automaton  clock  comes  next,  and  we 
ch  a  sort  of  Pickwickian  fat  boy  feed  him- 
with  rolls  till  three  has  finished  striking, 
taste  and  minuteness  of  the  carving  in 
largest  or  the  smallest  point  are  very 
»t;  the  regulator  on  the  pendulum  of  the 
llest  clock  represents,  perhaps,  an  oak 
or  some  simple,  but  still  graceful  object, 
are  more  methodical  and  stronger- looking 
s  wanting ;  they  are  of  every  kind  ;  they 
suit  the  kitchen  or  the  boudoir.  The  ex- 
nce  of  the  external  work  is  equalled  by 
of  the  machinery,  for  having  once 
ed  a  reputation  the  inhabitants  01  these 
take  care  that  it  shall  not  be  lost.  The 
erbeverein,  or  Union,  guaranty  the  good- 
of  each  clock   which   hangs  on  the 


fter  a  great  snow  storm,  a  little  fellow 
n  to  shovsl  a  pa  h  through  a  large  snow 
i  before  his  grandmother's  door.    He  had 
ing  but  a  small  shovel  to  work  with. 
How  do  you  -intend  to  get  through  that 
?"  a^ked  a  man  passing  along. 
By  keeping  at  it ,"  said  the  boy,  cheer- 


I  "  that's  how  !" 


tat  is  the  secret  of  mastering  almost  every 
ulty.    If  a  hard  task  is  before  you,  stick 
Do  not  keep  thinking  how  large  or 
it  is,  but  go  at  it ;  and  little  by  little  it 
*row  smaller  and  smaller,  until  it  is  done. 


[ere  is  nothing  which  persevering  in- 
ry,  and  unwearied  and  unremitted  exer- 
inay  not  completely  and  thoroughly  sur- 
lt  and  overcome. — Seneca. 


is  great,  it  is  manly,  to  disdain  dis- 
;  it  shows  our  spirit,  or  it  proves  our 
gth. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 

FOE  ELEVENTH  MONTH. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of  the  24 

hours  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day  

Snow,  including  very  slight  falls  

Cloudy,  without  storms  

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted  

Total  


1874 

1875 

Days. 

Day  p. 

5 

11 

1 

2 

3 

I 

5 

5 

16 

11 

30 

30 

TEMPERATURES. 

Mean  temperature  of  Eleventh  mo.,  per 
Penna.  Hospital  

Highest  point  attained  during  month, 
per  Penna.  Hospital  

Lowest  point  reached,  per  Penna. 
Hospital  ,  


RAIN. 

Rain  during  the  month,  per  Penna. 
Hospital  


Deaths  during  the  month,  being  four 
current  weeks  for  each  year  


mean  temperatures. 

Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of 
Elevenih  month  for  the  past  86  years 

Highest  mean  of  temperature  during 
that  entire  period,  1849....  

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during 
that  entire  period,  1793,  1827,  1842 


1874  1875 
Deg.  Deg. 


45  20 
61.00 
26.00 


39.10 
58.00 
13.00 


Inches. 


2.22 


Inches. 


5.54 


Numb' 'r.\  Numb 'r. 


1144  1182 


Deg. 


43.27 
50.50 
38.00 


autumn  temperatures. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  three  fall  months 

of  1874  

Mean       do      do      do  1875  

Average  of   the  fall  temperatures  for  the 

past  86  years  

Highest  fall  mean  occurring   during  that 

entire  period,  1870  

Lowest  fall    mean   occurring  during  that 

entire  period,  1827    


Degs. 


57.98 
51.23 

54.77 

58.95 
49.33 


1874 

1875 

COMPARISON 

OP  RAIN. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Totals  for  the 

first  ten  months 

of  each  year. 

38  60 

37.83 

Upon  leviewing  the  above,  we  are  disappointed 
with  the  result  of  our  own  compilation,  the  temper- 
atures throughout  being  so  much  lower  than  we 
had  anticipated.  The  first  part  of  the  month,  if  not 
down  to  the  middle  of  it,  was  certainly  mild,  so 
much  so  as  to  suggest  the  presence  of  "  Indian  Sum- 
mer "  to  some.  And  yet,  while  we  were  enjoying  the 
pleasant  weather  referred  to,  reports  reached  us  that 
on  the  8th  "  snow  fell  to  the  d  pth  of  two  inches  at 
Milford,  Pa  ,"  while  about  the  same  time  "a  snow 
storm  prevailed  along  the  Mohawk  v  lley,  New 
York  On  the  12th  we  were  told  that  "up  in  Ver- 
mont they  are  revelliny  in  the  luxury  of  tippiug 
over  into  ten-fct  snowbanks." 

Passing  down  through  the  month  with  nothing 
especial  to  note  as  regards  temperatures  until  we 
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reach  the  afternoon  and  nigLt  of  the  29th  and  the 
entire  day  of  the  30th,  we  have  now  something  to 
tell  of  present  interest  to  ourselves.  On  the  morn- 
irg  of  the  last-mentioned  day  the  mercury  dropped 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  to  13  degrees.  In  our 
own  yard,  attached  to  our  dwelling,  in  a  very  ex- 
posed situation,  only  11  degrees  were  noted,  vs  hile 
we  have  heard  8  reported  from  Germantown,  and  6 
from  Ncrristown,  Pa.  At  Milford,  Pa.,  it  was. only 
2  degrees  above  zero,  with  the  Delaware  river  frozen. 
At  Hazleton,  Pa.,  it  reached  two  below.  But  the 
crowning  point  of  all  these  we  learn  from  the  fol- 
lowing item : 

"At  North  creek,  the  northern  terminus  of  the 
Adirondack  Railroad  Company,  fifty  miles  north  of 
here,  it  stood  thirty-four  degrees  below  zero  at  7 
o'clock  this  morning.  There  is  fine  sleighing  in 
this  vicinity." 

At  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  11  the  Hudson  river  is 
frozen  this  morning  from  Hudson  to  Albany.  Ther- 
mometer at  zero.''  At  Boston  from  4  to  14  degrees 
below.  At  Montpelier,  Vt.,  18  below,  and  at  Beth- 
lehem, N.  H.,  22  degrees  below.  From  Detroit  we 
learn  that  the  Saginaw  river  is  closed  with  ice.  At 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  from  3  to  5  degrees  below  zero,  with 
the  boats  all  frozen  in  tight.  From  Canada  our 
dispatches  gave  a  range  of  from  17  to  30  degrees 
below,  designating  various  localities. 

A  friend  having  called  our  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  last  day  of  the  Eleventh  month,  1872,  was 
about  a  parallel  with  the  same  date  of  the  present 
year,  we  were  induced  to  examine  our  diary,  and 
we  find  at  that  time  published  information  obtained 
from  the  records  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  as 
to  the  coldest  days  that  had  occurred  during  the 
month  under  review  for  the  then  period  of  thirty- 
four  years,  which  we  here  offer  for  republication, 
viz. : 

Night  of  Nov.  29,  1847   15  degrees 

Morning  of  Nov.  30,  1849   12  degrees 

Nov.  25,  1860   13  degrees 

Nov.  30,  1872   15  degrees 

From  which  it  will  be  seen  such  cases  of  severe 

precocious  winter  weather  in  this  locality  are  few 

and  far  between. 

J.  M.  Ellis,  325  Walnut  stree.t. 
Philadelphia,  Twelfth  month  1,  1875. 


NOTICES. 

There  is  now  in  type,  and  will  be  ready  by  the 
latter  part  of  this  month,  a  book  entitled  the 
"  Home  Circle,"  by  Ann  S.  Paschall.  This  work 
was  published  a  few  years  ago  with  the  title  of 
"The  Friend's  Family.''  It  has  been  revised  and  100 
pages  of  new  matter  added. 

For  sale  at  the  store  of  Friends'  Book  Associa- 
tion, 706  Arch  Street. 


Committee  on  Circular  Meetings  of  Philadelphia 
Quarterly  Meeting,  will  meet  at  Race  Street,  on  6th 
day  afternoon,  17th  inst.,  at  4  P.  M. 

Haddonfield  First-day  School  Union  will  be  held 
in  Camden,  N.  J.,  Meeting  House,  on  Market  be- 
tween Seventh  and  Eighth  Streets,  on  7th  day  next, 
Twelfth  mo.  18th,  at,  2  P.  M. 

Mutual  Aid  Association  of  Friends'  Meeting, 
Twelfth  mo.  17th,  at  8  P.  M.,  at  Race  Street  Month- 
ly Meeting  Room.    Annual  election  of  officers. 


The  Executive  Committee,  of  Philadelphia  First- 
day  School  Association,  will  meet  at  Camden  (op- 


posite Philadelphia,)  Meeting  House,  Twelfth  m' 
18th,  at  10  A.  M.  (Same  day  as  Haddonfield  Union 
Full  attendance  desirable. 


ITEMS. 

The  National  University  of  Copenhagen,  with  £ 
lectures,  examinations,  degrees   and  diplomas, 
declared  open  to  women  upon  the  same  conditi< 
as  to  men,  by  special  act  of  the  Danish  Gover 
ment. 

On  the  first  of  the  month  the  steamer  Sunnysid 
plying  between  Troy  and  New  York,  was  cut  into  B 
ice  and  sunk,  near  West  Point,  about  two  o'cIot 
in  the  morning.  Eleven  persons,  five  of  them  wi 
men,  are  reported  to  be  lost. 

Another  monster  telescope,  the  largest  yet  i\ 
tempted,  is  in  course  of  construction  at  Dublin,  1 
the    Austro-Hungarian   Government.    The  obj<|] 
glass  will  have  an  aperture  of  twenty-seven  inch 
and  the  total  length  is  to  be  about  thirty- two  feet 

The  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  t 
respective  merits  of  the  different  routes  for  a  sl\ 
canal  across  the  Isthmus,  reported  on  the  29th  i 
They  gave  the  preference  to  the  Nicaragua  rou 
and  estimate  that  the  proposed  canal  from  the  I 
bor  of  Brito  on  the  Pacific  to  Greytown  on  the  I 
lantic  can  be  constructed  at  a  eost  not  exceedil 
$66,000,000.  Their  reasons  for  preferring  the  ND 
aragua  route,  notwithstanding  its  great  length — '.- 
miles — are,  that  it  is  the  only  route  where  the  < 
mate  is  not  dangerous  to  health,  and  the  only  c 
where  a  proper  supply  cf  water  could  be  fou 
Lake  Nicaragua  being  an  unfailing  source. 

An  interesting  experiment  is  made  in  the  sbipm 
of  two  nests  of  humble  bees,  which  have  just 
Plymouth  for  Canterbury,  New  Zealand.    The  pi! 
cipal  object  aimed  at  in  the  introduction  of  tb 
insects  into  the  antipodes  is  the  fertilization  of  ! 
common  clover,  the  pollen  of  which  the  comn 
bee  is  generally  unable  to  collect,  while  the  "  hi 
ble  bee,"  having  a  larger  proboscis  and  being  m 
stronger,  is  able  to  reach  sufficiently  deep  into 
flower  to  collect  the  fertilizing  dust.    It  is-hon 
that  by  this  means  the  plant  will  be  more  generii 
fertilized,  and  its  cultivation  largely  extended  in 
colony.    The  bees  which  have  just  left  England 
the  antipodes  were  in  two  separate  nests,  which 
been  procured  by  Mr.  Frank  Buckland,  and  packel 
suitable  boxes,  where  they  were  supplied  with  evl 
thing  necessary  for  the  voyage,  including  ho: 
farina,  water,  etc.— Boston  Transcript. 

A  Lofty  Signal. — The  erection  of  a  signal  on< 
summit  of  Mt.  Shasta  by  the  officers,  of  the  c 
survey  has  been  successfully  accomplished, 
altitude  of  the  signal — which  is  a  hollow  cyliii 
of  galvanized  iron,  twelve  feet  high  and  two  aij 
half  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a  cone  of  nic 
plated  copper,  with  concave  side,  three  feet  high 
three  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base — is,  accordin 
the  observations  taken  by  the  members  of  the  c 
survey,  14,402  feet — forty  feet  less  than  the  alti 
given  by  the  state  Geological  Survey.    The  ni 
plating  of  the  signal  is  a  brillant  reflector,  and  ■ 
from  6  to  9  A.  M.  and  from  3  to  7  P.  M.,  reflect 
sunlight  in  such  a  manner  that  the  reflection  ca 
seen  from  the  valleys  and  the  mountains  from  w 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  is  visible.    It  h 
lieved  that  it  can  be  used  for  observations  at  a 
tance    of  100  miles,  and  possibly  further.- 
Francisco  Bulletin, 
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f0,|EMORIAL    OF  SANDY 
MEETING  CONCERNING 
n  LOWELL. 


SPRING  MONTHLY 
MARGARET  E.  HAL- 


It  is  when  burdened  with  trials  and  dis- 
>uragements,  and  we  feel  longings  for  a 
gher  condition,  that  we  can  more  fully  ap 
reciate  the  life  of  the  just,  and  be  profited 
I  a  good  example.  When  death  deprives 
ji  of  one  whose  great  concern  was  right  liv- 
jg  and  ri^ht  doing,  thus  combining  so  many 
eoer  rtues  in  her  daily  walks,  as  were  exempli- 
d  in  the  character  of  our  dear  departed 
iend,  it  is  due  to  her  survivors  that  her 
ight  and  pure  example  should  be  com- 
emorated.  When  we  are  oppressed  with 
ief  and  care,  the  quiet  contemplation  of 
ch  an  exemplary  life  as  hers  is  like  "a 
ook  by  the  way,"  and  being  thereby  re- 
lished, we  are  strengthened  to  take  up  the 
irden  of  life  anew,  and  endeavor  to  observe 
e  same  rule  that  giverned  her  and  gave  her 
unbounded  and  unwavering  confidence  in 
e  great  Eternal  Principle — the  Spirit  of 
J  od  in  man,  as  wisdom  and  power,  light  and 
ength,  guide  and  help. 
This  was  her  simple  faith  and  trust  in 
;kness  and  in  health,  and  which  she  de- 
■ed  to  be  the  regulator  of  all  her  conduct, 
lieving  that  obedience  to  this  principle  was 
I  that  was  needful  for  her. 
The  subject  of  the  present  memoir  was  the 
ughter  of  Amos  and  Mary  Farquhar,  and 
herHis  born  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pipe  Creek, 
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then  Frederick  county,  Maryland,  on  the  19th 
of  the  Eighth  month,  1798.  She  was  reared 
in  the  ways  of  healthy  country  life,  and  in- 
ured to  its  useful  labors  till  the  age  of  four- 
teen. She  was  much  attached  to  the  Society 
of  Friends  and  its  simple  order,  and  was 
scarcely  ever  known  to  be  absent  from  meet- 
ing when  well  enough  to  attend.  She  did  not 
think,  however,  that  meeting  was  the  only 
place  where  worship  should  be  performed,  but 
believed  that  acceptable  worship  could  be 
offered  while  the  hands  were  employed  in  the 
useful  daily  avocations. 

Thus,  religion  in  her  estimation  was  to  be 
lived,  making  our  daily  lives  sweeter,  happier 
and  brighter.  She  was  conscientious  and 
guarded  in  her  expressions,  avoiding  all  ex- 
aggerations, and  refraining  even  in  private 
from  saying  anything  unfavorable  of  another, 
but  ever  ready  to  palliate  or  excuse  what 
might  appear  improper.  She  literally  obeyed 
the  Divine  injunction,  "Let  thy  words  be 
few  and  savory,"  thus  setting  a  bright  ex- 
ample in  regard  to  those  devastating  evils, 
tale-bearing  and  detraction. 

Her  high  mental  and  moral  culture,  com- 
bined with  dignity  and  energy  of  character, 
peculiarly  quaked  her  for  the  application  of 
these  forces  to^he  work  of  life ;  aud  so  she 
was  called  to  fill  many  useful  offices,  both 
social  aud  religious,  which  she  did  for  a  long 
period  of  life  acceptably  to  her  friends,  never 
evincing  self-exaltation,  but  wearing  humil- 
ity as  a  beautiful  ornament. 
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Having  received  a  gcod  education  for  ihose 
times,  in  1818  she  began  teaching  in  New 
Market,  Maryland ;  she  was  afterwards  a 
teacher  at  Fair  Hill  school  for  four  years, 
commencing  in  1820.  She  thoroughly  loved 
her  vocation,  and  was  beloved  by  her  schol- 
ars in  return,  being  qualified  for  that  import- 
ant calling  by  a  high  moral  sense,  entire 
self-control  and  strong  religious  aspirations. 
In  the  fall  of  1824  she  married  Benjamin 
Hallowell,  and  settled  with  him  in  Alexan- 
dria, Va.,  where  she  performed  her  part  well, 
in  a  large  school  of  her  husband,  for  many 
years.  Her  life  was  interspersed  with  many 
-deep  trials  in  the  loss  of  children  and  dear 
friends,  which  she  bore  with  sweet  resigna- 
tion. 

She  served  as  Clerk  for  the  Monthly, 
Quarterly  and  Yearly  Meetings,  the  last  for 
fifteen  years.  She  also  filled  the  station  of 
Overseer  and  Elder  of  both  Alexandria  and 
Sandy  Spring  Monthly  Meetings. 

She  was  careful  iu  the  support  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Discipline,  although  frequently 
admitting  that  the  mere  requirements  of  the 
Discipline  are  of  small  account  to  those  who 
are  governed  by  the  principle  of  Divine  Truth. 

Much  more  might  be  said  in  illustration  of 
her  character.  We  do  not  wish  to  offer  an 
unmerited  eulogy  of  our  departed  friend,  but 
when  one  passes  from  us  whose  life  has  been 
so  replete  with  good  deeds,  it  seems  right  that 
she  should  b«  held  in  due  remembrance. 

She  died  after  a  long  and  tedious  sickness, 
borne  with  unfailing  patience,  on  the  1st  of 
the  Fifth  month,  1875.  She  and  her  cousin, 
Mary  B.  Brooke,  who  passed  to  the  spirit 
world  about  two  weeks  before  her  (the  first 
the  grand-daughter  of  Margaret  El  gar,  and  the 
second  of  her  sister  Mary  Brooke,  both  minis- 
ters), were  Elders  of  the  same  meeting,  and 
<warm  friends  from  early  womanhood. 

As  was  said  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  they 
•were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  and 
in  their  death  they  were  not  divided. 

Forwarded  by  direction  of  Sandy  Spring 
Monthly  Meeting,  held  Ninth  month  8tb, 
1875.  Benjamin  H.  Miller, 

Elizabeth  G.  Thomas, 

Clerks. 

MEMORIAL    OF     SANDY     SPRING  MONTHLY 
MEETING  CONCERNING  MARY  B.  BROOKE. 

When  those  whom  circumstances  have  en- 
abled to  take  a  leading  part  in  society  are 
called  to  a  higher  life,  it  is  profitable  to  the 
survivors  to  record  their  virtues,  and  hold 
them  up  for  an  example. 

But  not  less  important  to  the  true  inter- 
ests of  cur  race  are  the  less  prominent  work- 
ers in  the  vineyard,  those  who  by  a  consistent 
life  of  humility  and  love  fill  up  the  perfect 


sphere  of  usefulness  in  their  daily  walks,  im- 
pressing all  around  tnem  with  the  beauty  of 
holiness,  and  doing  their  Father's  work  with 
conscientious  fidelity. 

Such  was  the  course  of  our  departed  friend. 
Mary  B.  Brooke.    She  was  the  daughter  ol 
Isaac  and  Hannah  Briggs,  and  was  born  at 
Sandy  Spring,  Second  month  17th,  1798.  It 
1824  she  married  Richard  Brooke,  remaining 
within  the  limits  of  Sandy  Spring  Monthly 
Meeting,  of  which  she  was  a  life  long  and 
consistent  member.    She  was  for  many  years! 
an  Elder,  and  was  punctual  in  attendance  oil 
all  meetings,  when  not  prevented  by  circumj 
stances  beyond  her  control.    Singularly  mod| 
est  and  retiring,  and  diffident  of  her  owi 
judgment,  she  could  yet,  when  duty  requiret 
it,  speak  her  mind  with  firmness  and  dignity 

In  her  own  family,  her  life  and  condu< 
were  beautiful  and  consistent ;  she  ruled  an<| 
restrained  by  love.  Mild,  gentle  and  patienii 
attending  to  her  household  duties,  she  live) 
beloved  by  all  who  had  intercourse  with  hei 

She  died  peacefully,  Fourth  month  18tl| 
1875.  At  the  gathering  of  those  who  assets! 
bled  at  the  meeting-house  to  perform  the  la,] 
sad  duties,  a  friend  expressed  the  feeling 
her  children  in  these  brief  words :  "  Oil 
mother !  she  taught  us  how  to  live  and  hofl 
to  die." 

Forwarded  to  Baltimore  Quarterly  Mee| 
ing  of  Friends,  to  be  held  at  Gunpowdel 
Ninth  month  13th,  1875,  from  Sandy  Spriij 
Monthly  Meeting. 

Benj.  H.  Miller, 
Elizabeth  G.  Thomas, 

Clerks. 

the  interpretation  of  the  new  tes- 
tament. 

The  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testam( 
resemble  a  mine  that  has  never  been  h\ 
worked.    The  best  schemes  of  theology 
philosophy  that  have  been  constructed  out! 
their  materials  seem  poor  in  comparison  w:j 
the  richness  of  the  original  recoids.  Neitl 
those  who  have  studied  in  the  line  of  churcli 
tradition,  nor  those  who  have  worked  frj 
an  independent  standpoint,  seem  to  have  fu 
fathomed  the  meaning  of  this  history  of 
birth  of  Christianity. 

En  regard,  for  example,  to  the  Divine  ]j 
ture,  and  the  peculiar  intimacy  between  Jej 
and  the  Father,  there  have  been  elaborate 
tempts  at  full  explanation.    But  these  th] 
ries,  whatever  value  they  may  have  hadj 
partial  apprehensions  of  the  truth,  are  at 
best  meagre  and  unsatifying.    The  anal 
of  the  Godhead  in  the  fashion  of  a  ma  j 
matical  diagram,  explaining  its  interior  r  | 
tions  as  one  maps  out  a  triangle,  and  tfl. 
again  resolving  the  person  of  Jesus  intc 
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Divine  and  human  ^elements  with  nice  scho- 
lastic exactness — this  process,  while  it  may 
not  be  altogether  unfruitful,  certainly  pro- 
duces no  such  august  and  moving  impression 
as  the  unsystematic  and  disconnected  teach- 
ings of  the  New  Testament  itself.  Imagine 
the  Athanasian  Creed  inserted  in  the  Gospel 
of  John  as  an  unfolding  of  Christ's  divinity ! 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  tried  to 
interpret  the  history  by  discarding  from  it  all 
elements  of  mystery,  and  by  regarding  Jesus 
as  merely  on  a  level  with  other  great  reform- 
ers— though  they  have  done  service  by  bring- 
ing into  light  facts  that  had  been  overlooked 
or  neglected,  leave  unsounded  the  depths  of 
spiritual  life  which  are  peculiar  to  Christian- 
ity. In  a  word,  no  school  of  interpretation 
seems  to  have  reached  the  full  meaning  of 
the  Gospel  history.  Yet  the  history  remains 
unique  in  its  influence  upon  the  lives  of  men, 
fruitful  as  the  Nile,  and  almost  as  mysteri- 
ous in  the  sources  of  its  power. 

We  believe  that  the  future  is  to  develop  a 
far  better  comprehension  than  has  ever  yet 
been  reached  of  the  significance  of  the^  in- 
itial facts  of  the  Christian  religion.  We  be- 
lieve that  accompanying  that  better  knowl- 
edge, partly  producing  it  and  partly  flowing 
from  it,  will  be  a  purer  and  deeper  spiritual 
life  among  men  than  now  exists. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  to  attempt  to 
indicate  with  confidence  and  with  minuteness 
the  course  of  this  future  development.  But 
it  appears  to  us  that  this  characteristic  will 
belong  to  it ;  the  New  Testament  will  be  re- 
garded as  the  record,  not  of  exceptional  phe- 
nomena, but  of  a  manifestation  of  permanent 
spiritual  laws.    Its  history  will  be  discerned, 
not  as  an  isolated  episode  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  but  as  the  conspicuous  emergence 
in  human  consciousness  of  great  principles 
which  rule  forever  in  the  universe.    We  be- 
a  ilieve  it  will  be  found  that  by  obeying  those 
principles,  and  putting  themselves  in  harmony 
with  the  true  order  of  things,  men  may  come 
jdfuito  experiences  similar  to  those  recorded 
tl  (and  only  partially  recorded)  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  life  of  Jesus,  it  will  be  seen, 
instead  of  having  its  significance  as  a  solitary 
and  completed  transaction,  was  the  point  at 
which  mankind  entered  on  a  higher  range  of 
experience ;  its  upward  course  to  be  marked 
by  delays  and  relapses,  yet  tending  always 
toward  the  shining  height  on  which  Jesus, 
'the    firstborn    among    many  brethren," 
j  walked.     In  this  view,  the  earthly  life  of 
t  jlesus  is  not  only  a  fulfillment  of  prophecy, 
t  is  itself  a  prophecy  of  that  high  estate  to 
5 1  vhich  he  is  himself  our  leader  and  forerunner. 

Our  ordinary  modes  of  thought  about 
j  -hrist  do  not  seem  to  make  due  account  of 
jcj  he  promises  and  encouragements  by  which 


he  appears  to  beckon  His  followers  toward 
closest  fellowship  and  even  partnership  in 
His  own  peculiar  nature.  Such  words  are : 
"  He  that  believeth  on  Me,  the  works  that  I 
do  shall  he  do  also,  and  greater  works  than 
these  shall  he  do";  "At  that  day  ye  shall 
know  that  I  am  in  my  Father,  and  ye  in  Me, 
and  I  in  you  "  ;  "  The  glory  which  Thou  gav- 
est  Me  I  have  given  them,  that  they  may  be 
one  even  as  we  are  one."  With  this  fits  the 
thought  of  Paul,  when  he  said,  "  I  fill  up 
that  which  is  behind  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ."  With  this  accords  the  expectation 
of  John,  "  We  shall  be  like  Him,  for  we 
shall  see  Him  as  He  is."  With  this  falls  in 
that  peculiar  and  tender  expression  by  which 
Christ  calls  us  His  brethren.  Does  not  the 
general  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  lead 
us  toward  this:  that  there  is  open  to  man- 
kind some  such  inmost  communion  with  the 
Divine  heart,  some  such  sympathetic  absorp- 
tion in  the  Divine  will  through  the  spirit  of 
submissiveness  and  aspiration  and  love,  as 
bore  in  the  life  of  Jesus  its  perfect  fruit? 

Those  views  of  the  lives  of  the  apostles  and 
the  early  church  which  the  Acts  and  the 
Epistles  afford  us,  present  features  which  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  as  exceptional 
and  peculiar  to  their  time.    Some  such  pecu- 
liarities, no  doubt,  there  were ;  every  age  has 
its  own  special  coloring,  which  never  reap- 
pears.   But,  in  regard  to  whatever  is  most 
vital  and  intense  in  the  apostolic  life,  it  would 
seem  that  we  ought  to  regard  it  as  belonging 
to  the  essence  and  not  the  accidents  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  seek  for  the  underlying  law 
which,  being  rightly  understood  and  obeyed, 
will  produce  like  results  in  our  own  time.  The 
New  Testament  loses  a  part  of  its  best  signif- 
icance through  our  habit  of  separating  its 
facts  from  our  own  possibilities.   Of  extraor- 
dinary control  over  material  forces,  though 
that  is  a  legitimate  branch  of  the  subject,  we 
do  not  here  speak,  both  because  undue  im- 
portance is  likely  to  be  attached  to  it,  and 
because  in  tbis  direction  there  is  special  lia- 
bility to  delusion.  But  in  regard,  also,  to  the 
interior  and  higher  phases  of  experience,  the 
apostolic  records  are  significant  because  they 
disclose,  not  what  is  exceptional,  but  what  is 
a  permanent  possibility  of  the  race.  The 
sense  of  an  indwelling  Divine  presence,  the 
conscious  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
living  fellowship  of  Christ,  the  absolute  assur- 
ance of  immortality, — these,  so  far  from  be- 
ing an  exclusive  possession  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament writers  or  their  contemporaries,  would 
seem  to  be  the  rightful  inheritance  of  Chris- 
tians in  every  age.    To  some  extent  the  in- 
heritance has  been  enjoyed,  but  with  no  such 
fullness  of  recognition  and  possession  as  it 
might  be  and  we  believe  will  be. 
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The  true  understanding  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment will  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  man- 
kind in  that  life  whose  principles  found  in 
the  New  Testament  their  first  full  expression. 
There  will  be  a  decrease  in  servile  homage  to 
"  the  letter  that  killeth,"  as  "  the  spirit  that 
giveth  life "  is  truly  discerned.  There  will 
be  discrimination  between  the  vital  principles 
and  the  local,  individual,  transient  elements 
of  the  record,  as  intelligence  advances  and 
Christian  scholarship  does  its  work  faithfully 
and  fearlessly.  But  the  kernel  within  the 
shell,  the  transcendent  facts  embodied  in  the 
record,  will  have  new  and  mightier  power  as 
the  true  meaning  is  discerned. 

This  age  has  seen  a  great  deal  of  purely 
intellectual  discussion  of  the  problems  of  re- 
ligion. With  some  incidental  harm,  there 
has  resulted,  as  we  think,  great  good.  There 
is  a  purely  intellectual  work  to  be  done;  the 
"dry  light"  of  scholarly  and  scientific  meth- 
ods has  its  value  even  in  the  religious  field. 
But  a  purely  intellectual  reconstruction  or 
revival  of  Christianity  is  an  impossibility. 
The  very  conception  of  Christianity  implies 
other  and  higher  sources  of  truth.  As  men's 
lives  become  purer,  sweeter,  holier ;  as  a  higher 
type  of  character  prevails,  with  intenser  sense 
of  duty,  with  larger  and  finer  sympathies, 
with  more  intimate  consciousness  of  God,  so 
will  the  understanding  of  religious  questions 
grow  clear  and  full.  One  great  principle  of 
life  and  of  interpretation  the  age  is  already 
grasping.  It  is,  in  the  words  of  Christ :  "  If 
any  man  will  do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of 
the  doctrine."  The  key  to  truth  is  right  liv- 
ing.—  Christian  Won. 


ADVICE  TO  MINISTERS  AND  ELDERS. 

The  following  ancient  advice  has  been  fur- 
nished us  for  republication  : 

"At  a  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  held 
in  Philadelphia,  for  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  &c, 
in  Ninth  month,  1787. 

"  It  being  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the  re- 
vival of  these  pertinent  and  weighty  advices,  issued 
by  our  brethren  in  London,  in  their  Yearly  Meeting, 
1775,  for  the  especial  use  and  notice  of  Ministers 
and  Elders,  may  tend  to  our  improvement  and  solid 
instruction,  it  is  therefore  recommended  to  our  sev- 
eral select  Quarterly  Meetings,  to  promote  the  read- 
ing and  considering  of  them  at  such  proper  times 
and  seasons  as  may  appear  to  them  most  likely  to 
answer  the  valuable  purpose  for  whicn  they  were 
intended.  The  Clerk  of  this  meeting  is  desired  to 
f  urnish  each  Quarter  with  a  copy  of  these  advices. 
Extracted  from  the  minutes  of  said  meeting  by  Henry 
Drinker,  Clerk. 

"Against  undue  and  restless  behavior  under  the 
ministry  of  any  Friend,  whilst  in  the  unity  of  the 
body. 

"That  all  be  cautious  of  using  unnecessary  pre- 
ambles and  laying  too  great  a  stress  on  their  testi- 
mony by  too  positively  asserting  a  Divine  motion, 
and  frequently  repeating  the  same,  seeing  no  such 
pretensions  will  obtain  credit  were  it  not  manifestly 


so ;  and  where  it  is  so,  the  baptizing  power  of  Truth 
accompanying  the  words  is  the  best  evidence. 

"Against  misquoting  and  misapplying  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ;  and  it  is  desired  that  all  those  concerned 
(in  the  ministry)  be  frequent  in  reading  them. 

"Against  hurting  meetings  toward  the  conclusion 
by  unnecessary  additions,  when  the  meeting  (sub- 
ject) was  left  well  before. 

"Against  unbecoming  tones,  sounds,  gestures  and 
all  affectation,  which  are  not  agreeable  to  Christian 
gravity. 

"Against  undertaking  or  remaining  in  employ- 
ments they  have  not  knowledge  of,  as  some  have 
done  to  their  own  hurt,  the  injury  of  others  and  the 
reproach  of  their  religious  profession;  but  to  em- 
ploy themselves  in  business  they  are  acquainted  with 
and  to  avoid  an  idle  life. 

"Not  to  speak  against  persons,  or  report  things 
upon  hearsay,  but  to  treat  with  the  parties  con 
cerned,  and  thereby  prevent  sowing  discord. 

"  That  their  apparel  and  the  furniture  of  their 
houses,  their  tables  and  way  of  living,  be  with  de 
cency,  moderation  and  temperance,  that  they  be 
therein  good  examples  to  others. 

"  That  ministering  Friends  be  careful  not  to  hin 
der  one  another's  service  in#  public  meetings,  bu 
every  one  have  a  tender  regard  for  others,  that 
nothing  be  offered  with  a  view  to  popularity,  but 
in  humility  and  the  fear  of  God. 

"That  ministers,  when  they  travel  in  the  servic 
of  Truth,  be  careful  not  to  make  their  visits  burden 
some  or  the  Gospel  chargeable. 

"  That  all  Ministers  and  Elders  be  careful  to  keep 
their  whole  conversation  unspotted,  being  examples 
of  meekness,  temperance,   patience  and  charity 
And  lastly,  as  supplication  to  God  is  an  especial 
part  of  worship,  it  must  be  performed  in  spirit  an 
in  truth,  with  a  right  understanding,  seasoned  with 
grace.    Therefore,  let  Ministers  be  careful  how  an 
what  they  offer  in  prayer  ;  avoiding  many  words 
and  lepetitions,  and  not  to  run  from  supplication 
into  declaration,  as  though  the  Lord  wanted  inform 
ation.    And  let  all  be  cautious  of  too  often  repeat 
ing  the  high  and  holy  Name,  or  His  attributes,  in 
long  conclusion  ;  nor  let  prayer  be  in  a  formal  an 
customary  way  to  conclude  a  meeting,  without  an 
awful  sense  of  Divine  assistance  attending  the  mind. 


REPORT  OF  THE  STANDING  COMMITTEE  O 
BALTIMORE  YEARLY  MEETING  ON  TH 
INDIAN  CONCERN. 

Baltimore,  Tenth  month  22d,  1875. 

To  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  ; 

Dear  Friends, — The  Standing  Committe 
on  the  Indian  Concern  reports: 

That  the  Pawnee  Indians,  being  the  trib 
committed  to  our  care,  have  claimed  our  at 
tention,  and  that  such  aid  as  we  were  able  t 
render  has  been  extended  to  them. 

In  our  report  last  year  we  stated  that,  ii 
accordance  with  the  expressed  desire  of  th 
tribe,  and  the  approbation  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  In 
dian  Affairs,  the  removal  of  the  Pawnees  t( 
the  Indian  Territory  had  been  determined 
A  large  proportion  of  the  tribe  had  then  gon< 
thither,  and  the  remainder  are  now  about  t< 
be  removed. 

We  are  informed  by  Superintendent  Bar 
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clay  White  that  a  Reservation  in  that  Terri- 
tory has  been  selected  for  them,  situated  in 
the  forks  of  the  Arkansas  and  Cimeron  rivers, 
east  of  the  97°  W.  longitude,  which  contains 
all  the  natural  advantages  for  their  comfort 
and  support  by  the  arts  of  civilization.  In 
their  new  home  they  will  be  so  far  removed 
from  their  hereditary  enemies,  the  Sioux,  that 
no  further  annoyance  from  that  source  may 
be  expected. 

It  was  our  impression  last  year  that  the 
removal  of  the  Pawnees  to  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory would  place  them  within  the  limits  of 
the  Central  Superintendency,  and  conse- 
quently that  our  care  over  them  would  cease. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  does  not  concur  in  this 
opinion.  He  considers  them  as  still  included 
in  the  Northern  Superintendency,  and  has 
expressed  a  decided  wish  that  our  care  of  them 
should  be  continued. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  a  bill 
was  prepared  and  reported  for  the  sale  of  the 
Pawnee  Reservation  in  Nebraska ;  the  loan 
of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  be  re- 
funded from  the  proceeds  of  the  land,  and  the 
purchase  of  a  suitable  Reservation  in  the  In- 
dian Territory.  We  beiieve  there  was  no  op- 
position to  the  measure ;  but,  owing  to  'the 
pressure  of  other  business,  the  bill  was  not 
d,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs found  great  difficulty  in  providing  for 
the  Pawnees.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
having  the  control  of  unoccupied  lands  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  set  apart  for  their  use  the 
reservation  selected,  and  by  authority  of  the 
President  directed  that  the  supplies  impera- 
tively needed  for  the  Pawnees  should  be  pur- 
chased on  credit. 

The  work  of  erecting  suitable  buildings  for 
the  Agency  is  now  in  progress. 

By  a  report  received  from  Superintendent 
Barclay  White,  we  are  informed  that  "  dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  Indians  in  the  Northern 
Superintendency  have  been  peaceable,  tract- 
able, and  comparatively  industrious. 

"  No  murder  of  a  white  person  has  been 
committed  by  them  for  a  period  of  four  years. 

"  The  area  of  cultivated  land  has  been 
much  enlarged,  and,  in  each  tribe,  increased 
interest  is  taken  in  industrial  pursuits  tending 
to  civilization  and  self-support,  although,  in 
3very  tribe,  there  still  exists  a  party  desirous 
)f  adhering  to  the  former  habits  and  customs 
3f  the  race. 

Sobriety  and  temperance  in  drinking  are 
;he  rule,  aud  in  some  tribes  an  intemperate 
bEI  Irinking  person  cannot  be  found.  I  would 
>articularly  mention  the  Omahas  and  Paw- 
lees  as  being  clear  from  this  vice.  Disregard 
>f  the  ties  of  marriage,  horse-stealing,  and 
>etty  theft,  are  the  crimes  most  prevalent. 


It 


The  ancient  customs  of  the  race  still,  in  a 
great  measure,  regulate  the  continuance  and 
di«solution  of  the  marriage  relation.  Horse- 
stealing cannot  be  properly  punished  on  the 
reservations;  the  military  object  to  receiving 
the  offenders  for  punishment,  and  Govern- 
ment prisons  are  not  open  for  them.  Agency 
law3  are  sufficient  only  for  punishment  of  small 
crimes." 

In  the  9th  month  last,  B.  Rush  Roberts 
and  Tho3.  H.  Matthews  were  appointed  by 
this  Committee  to  visit  the  Pawnees  in  Ne- 
braska and  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Their 
report  is  hereto  appended. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Indian  Fund  reports 
receipts  for  the  present  year  $724.69,  which, 
with  the  balance  on  hand  from  last  year  of 
$134.82,  amounts  to  $859.51  ;  and  expendi- 
tures in  the  Indian  service  this  year  have 
been  $400.77,  leaving  a  balance  of  $458.74. 

A  large  expenditure  for  clothing  of  Indian 
school- children  will  be  needed  the  ensuing 
year,  and  we  recommend  an  appropriation  of 
$500  for  the  use  of  the  Committee. 

B.  Rush  Roberts,  Clerk. 

To  the  Committee  on  the  Indian  Concern  of  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meeting : 

The  Committee  appointed  last  Ninth  month 
to  visit  the  Pawnee  Indians  in  Nebraska  and 
the  Indian  Territory,  respectfully  report  that 
they  left  their  respective  homes  on  the  27th 
of  Ninth  month,  and  proceeded  to  Omaha, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  1st  day  of  Tenth 
month,  and  spent  one  day  in  consulation  and 
council  with  Superintendent  Barclay  White. 
On  the  2d  we  arrived  at  Genoa  (the  Pawnee 
Reservation).  On  the  3d,  being  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  we  attended  the  First  day  school 
and  meeting,  both  of  which  were  conducted 
with  proper  decorum,  and  the  exercises,  which 
were  in  the  nature  of  advice  and  counsel  to 
the  children,  and  encouragement  to  the  labor- 
ers, from  the  Committee,  and  the  Agent  and 
his  wife. 

We  were  highly  gratified  with  and  encour- 
aged by  an  address  of  Elizabeth  Burgess  to 
the  children  on  the  subject  of  the  disbanding 
of  the  school  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  of 
her  earnest  desire  that  they  might  soon  meet 
again  in  their  new  home,  where  provision 
would  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  to  recall 
them  to  the  care  of  their  teachers  and  pro- 
tectors. 

The  Committee  feel  at  liberty  to  state  that 
a  marriage  engagement  that  had  been  made 
between  an  interesting  and  worthy  girl  of  the 
tribe,  and  an  Indian  of  good  character,  had 
been  postponed  by  the  influence  of  Elizabeth 
Burgess  (on  account  of  the  youthfulness  of 
the  girl)  for  a  year  or  more.  It  was  now  de- 
sired that  this  engagement  should  be  solem- 
nized while  the  Committee  was  there,  and  be- 
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fore  the  parties  should  leave  for  their  new 
home ;  and  this  was  accordingly  carried  out 
by  Friends'  ceremony  in  our  presence,  and 
that  of  a  large  number  of  Indians  who  mani- 
fested a  deep  interest  in  the  event,  after  which 
the  young  couple  were  feelingly  addressed  on 
the  importance  o  their  new  relations  to  each 
other.  The  certificate  was  signed  by  the  par- 
ties in  their  own  handwriting,  and  also  by  a 
large  number  of  their  friends,  Indians  and 
others,  as  witnesses,  and  a  more  orderly  con- 
ducted marriage  it  has  not  been  our  privilege 
to  witness.  At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal 
year,  Sixth  month  30th,  1875,  the  day  schools 
were,  all  closed,  and  the  Industrial  school  on 
the  30th  of  Ninth  month,  and  the  salaries  of 
the  teachers  and  other  employees  appropri- 
ated to  the  purposes  of  feeding  the  Indians 
ana  making  preparation  for  their  final  re 
moval  to  the  Indian  Territory. 

The  Indians  remaining  (numberingbetween 
four  and  five  hundred,  ino^t  of  .whom  are 
children,  or  old  and  infirm  people)  appear  to 
have  acted  on  the  advice  given  them  last 
spring  by  members  of  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners  and  their  agent,  to  plant  all 
the  corn  and  vegetables  they  could,  and  gather 
their  crops  before  departing  south,  that  they 
might  have  food  on  their  way  down.  Agent 
Burgess  reports  that  most  of  the  able-bodied 
men  have  worked  well,  and  the  farmer  assures 
us  that  nearly  all  the  labor  in  producing  and 
gathering  the  large  crops  raised  on  the  reser- 
vation the  past  summer  has  been  performed 
by  Indians ;  and  the  amount  of  dried  squaw 
corn  and  pumpkins  which  we  saw  stored  m 
some  of  their  lodges  shows  that  they  have  not 
been  idle.  The  products  of  the  agency-farm, 
on  about  600  acres,  have  all  been  reported  or 
estimated  to  us,  and  from  personal  inspection 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  corn  is 
estimated  considerably  below  what  it  will 
probably  yield,  as  follows:  Rye,  1,000  bush- 
els; wheat,  5,000;  corn,  estimated,  5.000; 
potatoes,  1,700 ;  oats,  2,000,  and  buckwheat, 
84  bushels.  About  50  tons  of  hay  have  also 
been  cut.  On  a  very  moderate  estimate,  we 
think  the  products  would  be  worth  there  at 
least  $5,000. 

The  results  of  this  year's  farming  have 
been  very  gratifying  to  us,  especially  in  com- 
parison with  the  desolation  and  destitution  of 
the  agency  about  this  time  last  year ;  and  the 
more  so  that  the  Indian  labor  has  brought 
this  result,  and  that  his  muscles  have  been 
trained  in  the  employment  in  which  hereafter 
he  must  live,  or  suffer.  Horses  and  Wagons 
have  been  purchased  for  the  removal  to  the 
Indian  Territory  of  the  remnant  of  the  tribe, 
and  it  i3  expected  that  all  will  be  in  readi- 
ness (o  start  on  or  very  soon  after  the  15th  of 
the  present  month,  and  will  be  accompanied  | 


by  Agent  Burgess  and  wife,  Julia  Nichols, 
and  Mariana  Burgess.  The  latter  two  having 
been  teachers  in  the  Industrial  school,  are 
now  retained,  to  have  care  of  the  children, 
and  as  teachers  of  day  schools  to  be  at  once 
started  on  the  new  reservation  ;  and  probably 
to  be  reinstated  when  the  new  Manual  Labor 
school,  now  projected,  can  be  built  and  put  in 
operation. 

We  left  Genoa  on  the  morning  of  the  5th, 
accompanied  by  Wm.  Burgess  (who  contin- 
ued as  our  companion  throughout  our  jour- 
ney in  the  Indian  Territory  and  Kansas),  and 
lodged  at  Omaha,  at  Barclay  White's,  where, 
on  this  as  on  all  other  occasions,  we  have 
received  the  kindest  care  and  attention  to  our 
wants  from  himself  and  his  estimable  wife, 
well  as  much  useful  counsel  and  advice 
relation  to  our  mission. 

We  left  Omaha  on  the  6th  by  way  of  Kan 
sas  City,  Lawrence  and  Coffeeville,  and  after 
some  detentions  on  our  route,  and  105  miles 
travel  by  private  conveyance,  we  reached  th 
Pawnee  Agency  in   the  Indian  Territory 
about  sundown  on  the  evening  of  the  11th 
inst.    On  arriving  in  sight  of  the  agenc 
buildings,  more  than  a  mile  from  them,  our 
eyes  rested  upon  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
scenes  we  had  witnessed  in  our  whole  journey 
In  the  foreground  were  about  twenty  men 
Indians  and  whites,  with  their  teams  and 
mowing  machines  busily  engaged  in  cutting 
raking  and  stacking  hay.    In  the  distance 
the  long  row  of  new  buildings,  many  of  which 
were  occupied,  extending  in  a  straight  li 
on  one  side  of  the  avenue  for  over  half  a  mi 
in  length,  and  the  surrounding  country  f 
miles  away  dotted  with  the  white  tents  of  th 
Indians  in  their  several  villages,  and  th< 
houses  of  the  employees  within  a  more  lim 
ited  circle,— the  beautifully  rolling  prairie 
interspersed  with  belts  and  groves  of  timber 
and  the  far  distant  hills  bounding  the  Cim 
eron  and  Arkansas  rivers,  the  whole  coverec 
with  a  most  luxuriant  growth  of  grass,  an« 
seen  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  consti 
tuted  a  picture  which  no  pen  could  ad 
quately  describe.    Our  hearts  were  made 
rejoice  at  the  thrift  and  industry  which  w 
witnessed,  as  well  as  at  the  care  that  ha 
been  taken  to  keep  everything  neat  and  clea 
so  unlike  an  Indian  village. 

We  must  first  pay  a  tribute  to  the  goo 
judgment  displayed  in  the  selection  of  th 
reservation,  and  secondly  to  the  taste  that  ha 
been  exercised  in  the  location  of  the  man 
agency  buildings,  now  erected  and  to  b 
erected,  around  and  on  the  spot  intended  fo 
and  constituting  the  head-quarters  of  th 
tribe. 

The  Indians  arrived  too  late  in  the  summc 
on  their  new  reservation  to  plant  any  croj 
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for  winter  U3e,  but  we  are  informed  that  a 
majority  of  the  able-bodied  men  have  been 
laboring,  and  nearly  all  the  balance  have 
been  desirous  to  be  allowed  to  labor,  but  for 
want  of  implements  which  they  could  use, 
were  excluded  from  exercising  whatever 
power  and  inclination  they  possessed  in  that 
direction.  There  have  been  twenty  new 
buildings  put  up  on  the  reservation,  consi3t- 
ing  of  dwellings,  shops,  offices,  &c,  and  a 
steam  saw-mill,  which  is  not  yet  covered,  but 
is  working  well,  and  cutting  all  the  lumber 
that  is  required  at  present,  and  will  no  doubt 
soon  Jiave  a  stock  on  hand  for  future  use. 
There  have  been  about  fifty  white  employees, 
mechanics  and  laborers,  besides  thirty  Indian 
laborers,  employed  on  the  farm  and  about 
the  mill  and  shop3  on  the  reservation,  and  in 
making  roads  and  bridg?s.  Many  of  these 
employees  are  hired  on  the  only  terras  that 
the  agent  was  authorized  or  able  to  offer,  i.  e., 
to  feed  them,  and  they  to  rely  upon  an  act  of 
Congress  to  enable  the  Indians  to  realize 
funds  from  the  sale  of  their  lands  in  Ne- 
braska, from  which  these  laborers  can  be 
paid.  And  the  whole  tribe  is  being  now  fed 
and  clothed  on  the  same  terms,  relying  on  the 
justice  of  Congress  to  reimburse  the  parties 
furnishing  supplies.  Much  labor  has  been 
performed  by  Indians  in  making  'roads  and 
bridges  for  many  miles  across  the  prairie 
towards  the  Ojage  Agency,  through  which 
all  the  supplies  have  to  be  wagoned  105  miles 
at  heavy  cost.  A  good  substantial  ferry-boat 
has  been  constructed,  by  which  to  cross  the 
Arkansas  river,  on  this  road,  and  the  ferry  is 
used  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe.  No 
)ther  travel  on  the  route  but  that,  that  com- 
nuaicates  with  the  agency.  About  200  tons 
f  hay  have  been  cut  and  put  up,  and  the 
armer  was  still  cutting  and  stacking  when 
id  (ve  left  the  agency.  There  were  abundant 
rops  of  melons  and  pumpkins-  raised  and 
H  '.onsumed,  or  dried  for  winter  use  during  the 
Present  fall.  There  have  been  about  300  acres 
f  land  broken,  and  125  acres  seeded  in  wheat. 
lwo  ox-teams  of  three  yokes  each  are  em- 
loyed  most  of  the  time  in  hauling  logs  to 
lie  saw-mill.  In  cutting  and  sawing  the  logs, 
udians  are  found  to  be  efficient  helpers  as 
ell  as  in  farm  labor.  Agent  Birge33  has, 
uder  proper  authority,  purchased  twelve 
fagons  and  twenty-three  head  of  horses,  to 
liable  him  to  remove  the  balance  of  the  tribe 
om  Nebraska,  and  these  team3  will  add  very 
iuch  to  the  efficient  working  of  the  agency 
i  the  erection  of  the  agent's  house  and  In- 
ustrial  school  building,  which  it  i3  proposed 
•  commence  at  once,  and  to  use  the  mate- 
al,  which  i3  abundant  on  the  reservation, 
»r  the  purpose ;  namely,  stone,  lime,  sand, 
unber  and  shingles  ;  the  hardware  and  glass 


constituting  nearly  all  the  material  that  will 
have  to  be  purchased.  Much  more  might  be 
written  on  the  great  change  which  appears  to 
have  taken  place  amongst  the  Pawnees  in  the 
past  year,  but  this  report  has  already  been 
lengthened  out  beyond  our  expectations,  and 
we  believe  it  will  be  better  to  await  results 
than  to  anticipate  them  before  the  public. 
In  conclusion,  we  think  it  right  to  express 
our  appreciation  of  the  services  that  have 
been  rendered,  and  continue  to  be  rendered^ 
by  Agent  Win.  Burgess  and  wife.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  any  one  to  appreciate  their 
difficult  position  without  paying  a  visit  to  the 
Indians  of  which  they  have  the  care.  The 
duties  of  the  agent,  under  any  circumstances^ 
are  so  varied,  that  he  can  hardly  hope  to  ful- 
fill them  without  incurring  more  or  less  cen- 
sure from  those  unacquainted  with  all  the 
surroundings.  Agent  Burgess'  position  for 
the  past  year  has  been  one  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary responsibility  and  labor,  requiring  unu- 
sual discernment  as  well  as  executive  ability. 
In  pursuance  of  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
Government  in  the  removal  of  the  Pawnees.. 
Agent  Burgess  was  detailed  in  Eleventh 
month  last  to  explore  parts  of  the  Iodian 
Territory,  with  a  view  to  select  a  suitable 
location,  which,  with  the  consent  of  the  head 
men  of  the  tribe,  should  be  purchased  for 
their  future  home.  This  trust  was  executed 
after  a  long  and  arduous  exploration  of  some 
five  months,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
Indians,  and  met  with  the  entire  approval  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and,  in 
our  judgment,  formed  from  what  we  have 
seen  and  learned,  is  hardly  equalled  in  its 
many  advantages  by  any  other  settlement  of 
Indians. 

In  our  intercourse  with  the  Indians  it  was 
gratifying  to  hear  from  them  that  they  had  a 
good  agent,  and  hoped  he  would  be  continued 
with  them.  We  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  with  the  children  in  the  Industrial 
school,  but  saw  some  of  them  at  the  First-day 
school,  and  had  abundant  evidence,  from  the 
familiar  intercourse  witnessed  by  us  between 
the  principal  and  the  children,  as  well  as 
older  Indians,  of  the  interest  of  the  princi- 
pals and  teachers  in  their  wards,  as  well  as 
the  confidence  and  affection  reciprocated. 

Thomas  H.  Matthews, 
B.  Rush  Roberts. 


To  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer : 

In  your  papar  of  Twelfth  month  4th,  there 
is  a  review,  by  L.  J.  R.,  of  the  Investigating 
Commission's  report  on  the  Marsh  charges, 
against  the  Indian  Bureau,  which  contaius  a 
paragraph  that  needs  explanation.  It  reads 
as  follows:  "There  was  enough,  also,  to 
justify  Commissioner  Smith's  suspicion  of 
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fraud,  as  expressed  to  Indian  Commissioner 
Roberts,  and  communicated  by  him  to  Super- 
intendent White.  That  there  was  no  fraud 
committed  is  due  in  no  wise  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  latter:' 

The  censure  of  Supt.  White  implied  in  this 
clause  of  the  report,  probably  arose  from  the 
members  of  the  Commission  overlooking  the 
fact  that  he  alv  ays  forwarded  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  a  duplicate  cer- 
tificate of  inspection,  containing  quantity  and 
weight,  immediately  after  every  inspection  of 
supplies.  In  the  case  mentioned  by  the  Com- 
mission, there  is  evidence  to  show  that 
Supt.  White's  report,  stating  that  each  sack 
contained  but  eighty  eight  pounds,  was  duly 
forwarded,  and  probably  reached  the  Com- 
missioner's office  in  Washington  by  the  time 
the  flour  had  reached  the  Government  store 
keeper  at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

S.  M.  Janney. 

B.  R.  Roberts. 


We  have  all  felt,  when  looking  above  us 
into  the  atmosphere,  that  there  was  an  infin- 
ity of  space  which  we  could  not  explore. 
When  I  look  into  man's  spirit,  and  see  there 
the  germs  of  an  immortal  life,  I  feel  more 
deeply  that  an  infinity  lies  hid  beyond  what 
I  see.  In  the  idea  of  duty,  which  springs 
up  in  every  human  heart,  I  discern  a  law 
more  sacred  and  boundless  than  gravitation, 
which  binds  the  soul  to  a  more  glorious 
universe  than  that  to  which  attraction  binds 
the  body,  and  which  is  to  endure,  though  the 
laws  of  physical  nature  pass  away.  Every 
moral  sentiment,  every  intellectual  action,  is 
to  me  a  hint,  a  prophetic  sign,  of  a  spiritual 
power  to  be  expanded  forever ;  just  as  a 
faint  ray  from  a  distant  star  is  significant  of 
unimaginable  splendor. — Channing. 


The  Calcutta  Crane. — One  distinguished 
visitor  which  honors  Calcutta  with  its  presence 
only  during  the  rains  is  far  too  remarkable  to 
be  forgotten.  This  is  the  adjutant,  a  gigantic 
crane,  standing  about  four  feet  high,  with  a 
large  heavy  body,  a  small  head,  a  huge  bill, 
and  wings  which  are  said  sometimes  to  meas- 
ure twelve  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  A  more  un- 
gainly and  caricature-like  bird  probably  does 
not  exist,  but  it  is  useful,  like  the  jackal  and 
the  crow,  as  a  great  devourer  of  refuse,  and 
is  said  also  to  destroy  rats  and  snakes.  It 
certainly  swallows  lumps  of  solid  bone  larger 
than  a  man's  fist,  and  it  comes  freely  about 
the  houses  and  compounds,  perfectly  quiet 
and  harmless,  but  the  most  quaintly  ugly 
creature  living.  Its  body  is  gray  and  black, 
its  neck  red  and  bare,  with  a  curious  fleshy 
pouch  dangling  in  front,  and  its  huge  beak 
the  same  color,  while  its  long  legs  have  ex- 


aclly  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with 
white  stockings.  Whether  standing  with  its 
head  buried  between  its  shoulders,  sitting  on 
the  ground  with  its  long  white  legs  stretched 
forward  in  the  most  awkward  and  unbirdlike 
attitude,  flying,  perching,  or  hanging  itself 
out  to  dry  when  its  great  black  wings  are  sat-i 
urated  with  rain,  no  words  can  render  justice 
to  its  extravagant  uncouthness. —  OverlandA 
Inland  and  Upland. 

 — «•» — •  

An  article  in  Frazers  Magazine  mentions 
the  existence  of  a  singular  Jewish  tribe  in 
the  mountains  of  Morocco,  who  claim  to  have 
come  there  from  Palestine  before  the  captivi- 
ty in  Babylon.  They  keep  their  traditions 
and  their  worship,  though  they  "use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Berbers,  and  have  little  orj 
nothing  to  do  with  the  more  civilized  Jews  of 
the  Morocco  coast.  No  European  traveler 
has  visited  or  described  them. 


LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

At  Piles  Grove  Monthly  Meeting,  held 
Eleventh  month  30th,  Caroline  W.  Smith 
and  Postrema  R.  Coles  were  approved  as  hav< 
ing  received  a  gift  in  the  ministry.  The  litj 
tie  meeting  at  Mullica  Hill,  that  was  foi 
many  years  without  a  vocal  ministry,  wil] 
now  have  three  recorded  ministers.  The 
First-day  school  at  that  place  is  also  in  2 
flourishing  condition.  A.  E. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  18,  1875.  f 

-  i 

Swarthmore    College.  —  The  annua  jo 

meeting  of  the  stockholders  was  held  on  th<>  b: 
7th  inst. ;  the  attendance  was  large,  notwhh 

standing  the  unfavorable  weather.    Much  ini  !( 

terest  was  manifested  in  the  proceedings.  Thi  ,e 

ballot  for  officers  and  managers  resulted  ii  4 

the  re-election  of  Isaac  H.  Clothier  and  Saral  ^ 

F.  Corlies,  Clerks ;  Robert  Biddle,  Treasurer  |{( 
and  of  John  D.  Hicks,  Robert  Willets,  M 

Fisher  Longstreth,  Joseph  Wharton,  Hannal  f|E 
W.  Haydock,  Anna  M.  Ferris,  Mary  T.  Long 

streth  and  Henry  C.  Hallowell,  Managers  fo  | 

four  years.                                             :  |r 

From  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Manager  ;;, 
we  glean  the  following  items  of  interest : 

The  College  has  entered  upon  the  seventl  !: 
year  of  its  existence  under  most  favorabl 

auspices.    Increasing  stability  characterize  > 

the  institution,  but  few  changes  having  bee:  r 
made  in  the  general  plan  of  organization,  an 
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the  corps  of  professors  and  instructors  remain- 
ing nearly  the  same  as  last  year. 
'  The  whole  number  of  students  in  the  Col- 
lege and  Preparatory  School  for  the  present 
year  is  238.  The  third  division  of  class  C 
has  been  dropped.  The  increased  age  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  students  entered  for  this 
year,  rendered  it  probable  that  in  a  very  few 
years  this  class  can  be  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether. 

To  this  end  the  various  Friends'  schools 
now  established,  and  about  to  be  established, 
throughout  the  country,  are  likely  to  contribute, 
as  there  is  a  prospect  of  completing  at  an 
sarly  day  a  regular  organization  of  these 
schools,  with  courses  of  study  so  arranged 
;hat  those  students  who  desire  to  do  so,  will 
)e  prepared  to  enter  the  Freshmen  Class  of 
;he  College.    This  will  enable  many  Friends 
,o  keep  their  children  at  Swarthmore  to  com- 
pete the  course  and  graduate,  and  this,  in 
ts  turn,  will  have  an  excellent  effect  upon 
jjjrae  preparatory  schools  themselves,  as  they 
an  more  readily  obtain  well  educated  teach- 
rs  from  among  the  graduates  of  Swarthmore 
-teachers  familiar  not  only  with  the  course 
aid  down  for  these  schools,  but  also  with  that 
equired  in  the  College.    No  surer  means  can 
e  taken  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  our  Col- 
?ge,  and  make  it  fully  subserve  the  important 
ad  for  which  it  was  established  than  encour- 
ging  among  Friends  everywhere  properly 
t  jrganized  preparatory  schools. 

An  arrangement  has  been  made  to  confer 
le  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Literature  upon 
lose  students  who  shall  have  completed  our 
lodern  classical  course ;  that  is,  a  course  of 
udy  in  which  the  ancient  languages  may  be 
nitted,  a  fuller  course  of  French,  German, 
nglish  and  Anglo-Saxon  taking  their  place. 
The  plan  proposed  is  not  without  precedent, 
ornell  has  such  a  degree,  also  the  University 
?  Minnesota. 

Our  friend,  Deborah  F.  Wharton,  has  re- 
intly  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee 
l  Trusts,  Endowments  and  Scholarships, 
mds  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,  the  interest  of 
hich  is  to  be  used  to  reduce  the  expenses 
'education  for  young  persons  whose  circum- 
ances  are  limited,  especially  those  intending 
teach  in  Friends'  schools.    This,  with  other 


donations  previously  received,  enables  the 
College  to  take  several  students  at  a  reduced 
rate. 

The  attention  of  the  stockholders  is  directed 
to  the  increasing  need  of  the  College  in  the 
Department  of  Physics. 

A  physical  laboratory  and  a  work-shop 
have  been  in  contemplation  from  the  begin- 
ning. A  temporary  change  in  the  gymnasium 
now  being  effected,  will  supply  this  need  until 
proper  ami  permanent  provision  can  be  made. 
A  large  and  increasing  number  of  our  students 
are  turniug  their  attention  to  a  preparation 
for  scientific  and  industrial  pursuits.  To  meet 
the  wants  of  this  department,  a  separate  build- 
ing will  be  required,  fully  equipped  with  all 
the  modern  appliances  for  the  pursuit  of  sci- 
entific studies  and  original  investigations. 

The  library  has  been  increased  during  the 
year,  chiefly  by  the  addition  of  such  works  of 
reference  as  have  been  found  essential  in  the 
different  departments.  A  large  library-rojm 
has  been  fitted  up  and  prepared  for  the  re- 
ception of  books. 

The  Friends'  Historical  Library,  founded 
by  Anson  Lapham,  has  grown  somewhat  since 
our  last  report. 

The  nucleus  of  a  students'  library  has  been 
formed  by  the  four  literary  and  scientific  so- 
cieties of  the  College,  and  they  have  recently 
been  furnished  with  cases  in  which  to  deposit 
the  books  which  they  contribute. 

A  course  of  lectures  upon  the  History  of 
Art,  or  History,  as  illustrated  by  works  of  art, 
was  delivered  during  the  past  winter,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  lectures  provided  in  connection 
with  the  regular  courses  of  study. 

The  change  in  the  system  of  free-hand 
drawing,  referred  to  in  the  last  report,  has 
been  carried  out  successfully  during  the  pres- 
ent year,  and  drawing  is  now  required  of  all 
the  students  in  the  Preparatory  School. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History  has  been 
steadily  increasing  under  the  care  and  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Joseph  Leidy,  who  continues  his 
lectures,  as  heretofore,  in  this  department. 

We  reiterate  in  this  report  our  judgment 
upon  the  experiment  of  the  co-education  of 
the  sexes,  which  has  been  carried  out  so 
thoroughly  and  so  successfully  at  Swarth- 
more from  the  beginning.    There  is  but  one 
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opinion  among  those  familiar  with  the  daily 
working  of  the  College,  and  that  is  decidedly 
favorable  to  the  system. 

The  gymnasium  has  been  refitted  and 
lighted  for  exercise  in  the  evening ;  it  is  well 
managed,  and  is  answering  admirably  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  erected.  It  has 
been  used  during  most  of  the  year,  at  stated 
periods,  by  the  girls  in  separate  classes. 

There  has  been  no  serious  sickness  since 
the  last  report.  The  regular  hours  observed 
in  retiring  and  rising  and  in  taking  their 
meals,  the  excellent  quality  of  the  food  pro- 
vided, the  periodical  and  systematic  exercise 
in  the  gymnasium  and  in  the  open  air,  and 
the  careful  adjustment  of  their  studies  to  pre- 
vent over-work,  are  among  the  efficient  means 
taken  at  Swarthmore  to  secure  this  desirable 
result. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to 
observe  that  the  fundamental  principles  of 
our  religious  Society  are  rendered  familiar  to 
the  students,  both  by  precept  and  example. 

Numerous  and  important  material  changes 
have  been  made  since  last  year;  among  the 
most  important  are  the  following  : 

The  negotiation  for  the  purchase  of  the 
West  Dale  property,  pending  at  the  time  of 
the  last  report,  has  been  since  completed,  and 
the  house  fitted  up  as  the  residence  of  two  of 
the  professors.  The  President's  house  has 
been  completed,  and  is  now  occupied  by  his 
family.  New  gas  works  have  been  constructed, 
and  are  in  successful  operation. 

The  Managers  also  report  the  appointment 
of  James  V.  Watson  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 
Board,  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Franklin 
Shoemaker,  and  of  Anna  M.  Hunt,  in  place  of 
Rachel  M.  Biddle,  resigned. 

Exception  was  taken  by  some  to  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  third,  or  lowe3t,  division 
in  class  C,  and  the  probable  dropping  of  the 
entire  class  in  the  future. 

It  was  stated  in  explanation,  that  the  in- 
creasing interest  manifested  in  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  preparatory  schools 
within  the  limits  of  our  several  Qaarterly  and 
Yearly  Meetings,  tends  to  lessen  the  number 
of  younger  children  to  be  entered  at  Swarth- 
more ;  and,  as  the  effort  now  being  made  is 
so  to  grade  these  schools  that  they  may  be- 


come auxiliaries  to  the  College,  the  necessity 
for  a  class  of  that  kind  will  in  the  course  of  j 
few  years  no  longer  exist. 


MARRIED. 

HILLIARD — GILLINGHAM. — At  the  house  of  th 
bride's  parents,  by  permission  of  Chester  Morithl 
Meeting,  N.  J.,  William  T.  Hilliard,  of  Salem,  N.  J 
to  Eliza,  daughter  of  George  L.  and  Elizabech  I 
Gillingham,  of  the  former  place. 

DIED. 

ELLIS. — On  the  5th  inst.,  Edith  Atlee,  only  chi] 
of  J.  Pemberton  and  Carrie  M.  Ellis,  aged  5  month 

FIELD. — In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  Tenth  mo.  8tl 
1875,  Deborah  M.  Field,  wife  of  Richard  Field,  i 
the  79th  year  of  her  age  ;  and  on  Eleventh  mo.  23' 
Richard  Field,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age. 

"  Lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  in  the 
death  they  were  not  divided." 

GARRETT. — Of  pneumonia,  at  the  residence 
his  son-in-law,  J.  P   Thomas,  Cheyney,  Delawa: 
county,  Pa.,  Nathan  L.  Garrett,  aged  76  years  ; 
member  of  Birmingham  Monthly  Meeting. 

SHALLCROSS.— At  the  residence  of  her  son-is 
law,  Thomas  Castor,  Frankford,  on  Fifth  mo.  24t 
1875,  Ann  Shallcross,  widow  of  the  late  Thorny 
Shallcross,  and  daughter  of  James  and  Sarah  Woo 
in  the  94th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Gre< 
street  Monthly  Meeting. 

SHARPLESS. — On  the  5th  of  Eighth  mo.,  187 
at"  his  residence,  New  Castle  county,  Del.,  Am 
Sharpless.  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age  ;  an  Elder  aa 
member  of  Center  Monthly  and  Hockessin  Particul  i 
Meetings. 

Cheerful  and  pleasant  in  his  social  relations,  tl 
death  of  this  dear  friend  has  left  a  void,  not  only 
his  family  circle,  but  among  his  neighbors  and 
the  Society  of  Friends,  of  which  he  was  a  mem  be 
particularly  in  the  meeting  to  which  he  belonged, 

WIGGINS. — At  his  residence,  near  Richmon1 
Ind.,  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  Eleventh  m> 
1875,  Daniel  P.  Wiggins,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  agj 
a  worthy  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

He  was  born  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  on  the  23d 
Eleventh  mo.,  1793,  and  removed  with  his  family 
Richmond  in  1823.  He  was  highly  esteemed  for  1 
integrity,  promptitude  in  his  engagements,  and  f 
his  uprightness. 

YARNALL. — In   New  London,  Chester  coun 
Pa.,  5th  of  Twelfth  month,  1875,  Emily,  wife  of  \  |r 
Hibbard  Yarnall,  aged  57  years. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
No.  78. 
(Continued  from  page  667.) 

IN  THE  BERNESE  OBERLAND. 

The  next  day  (the  27th)  we  return 
Interlaken,  take  a  carriage  to  Lauterbrunn< 
for  the  ascent  to  Miirren,  where  we  hope  J 
meet  friends.  No  horse  and  saddle  of  jul 
the  right  qualification  is  at  hand,  so  we  ha\ 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  services  of  bearei 
and  are  carried  up  the  steep  bridle  pa: 
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gnominiously  in  chairs.    The  novelty  of  the 
f  lituation,  and  the  absolute  comfort  of  this 
node  of  transit  made  it  rather  an  interesting 
xperience  to  me ;  and  as  the  day  was  per- 
fect, I  enjoyed  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the 
aountain  views  in  lazy  satisfaction.    I  had 
ix  men,  who  often  changed  hands,  relieving 
ach  other,  but  the  work  must  be  fearfully 
ard  for  the  poor  bearers.    They  complained 
hat  it  hurt  the  chest  very  much,  and  when  I 
xpressed  my  sympathy  and  offered  to  walk 
herever  the  road  was  not  too  very  hard, 
hey  opposed  no  serious  objection.    In  some 
laces  they  have  to  plod  through  deep  slip- 
ery  mud,  while  the  inclination  is  so  great  as 
make  the  poor  men  groan  and  pant  with 
leir  labor ;  so  that  I  made  a  resolution  then 
pd  there,  that  I  would  try  to  avoid  such 
leans  of  locomotion  in  future.    After  near 
iree  hours  progress  onward  and  upward,  we 
n  >me  in  view  of  the  lofty  mountain  terrace  of 
fiirren,  5,348  feet  high"  on  which  is  a  little 
smal  looking  Alpine  town,  and  two  very 
>mfortable  hotels.    We  pause  first  at  the 
otel  des  Alpes,,a  new  and  quite  spacious 
lilding,  occupying  a  most  admirable  site ; 
it  our  friends  are  not  there,  having  taken 
I  their  abode  at  the  older  Hotel  Miirren, 
few  minutes  further  on.    And  now  we  have 
rived  at  the  goal  and  proceed  to  make 
quiries.^  "Yes,  Herr  Smith  is  here,"  and 
5  room  is  so  and  so,  in  the  dependence  Sil- 
rhorn,  and  we  are  authorized  to  explore, 
•e  long  we  have  found  them,  the  bronzed 
idegroom,  giving  evidence  of  many  brave 
>untain  climbs,  the  bride,  who  looks  for  the 
at  time  on  the  sky-piercing  snowy  heights, 
d  the  two  enterprising  young:  women,  who 
ve  also  been  prying  into  Nature's  most 
fill  mysteries.    I  draw  a  veil  over  the 
urs  that  followed,  the  world  shall  never 
ow  of  the  hasty  questionings,  the  eager 
ilies,  the  incoherent,  crowded  recitals  of 
venture  by  field  and  flood,  the  rejoicings, 
d  the  plannings  for  future  campaigns.  But 
s  over,  all  too  soon  ;  on  the  morrow,  away 
our  friends  down  the  steep  pathway,  while 
remain  to  see  at  leisure  the  spot  which 
^ras  so  favorite  an  observatory,  and  base  of 
arations  to  the  lovers  of  Alpine  adventure. 
The  Hotel  des  Alpes  offers  much  the  great- 
inducements,  so  we  find  quarters  here  and 
iceed  to  look  about  us.    We  are  perched 
lost  on  the  edge  of  a  mighty  precipice 
ich  falls  into  the  roaring  Lauterbrunnen 
ley,  and  would  be  just  face  to  face  with 
Jungfrau  were  it  not  for  the  great  frown- 
screen  of  dark,  precipitous  rock,  the 
ick  Monk,  which  keeps  guard  before  the 
nless  one  forever  more ;  but  the  stately, 
?ne  Jungfrau  looks  calmly  over  the  frown 
buttress,  from  her  height  of  more  than 


13,000  feet.  To  the  left  are  the  White  Monk 
(12,609  ft.)  and  the  Eiger  (12,240  ft.)  like 
two  stately  and  devoted  courtiers  attending 
upon  the  queenly  virgin  mountain.  The 
Wengern  Alp,  covered  with  herbage,  lies 
yet  further  to  the  left,  and  with  a  !/lass  we 
can  get  a  very  clear  view  of  the  large  Hotel 
de  la  Jungfrau,  which  has  a  situation  of  un- 
rivalled dignity  and  glory  just  in  the  very 
front  of  the  queen  mountain  of  snow  fields, 
glaciers  and  avalanches.  We  are  told,  that 
from  the  Wengern  Alp,  a  little  after  noon, 
when  the  sun  and  wind  exercise  their  utmost 
power  on  the  loosening  ice  of  the  glacier, 
great  masses  break  off  and  plunge  down  into 
the  abysses.  "  The  attention  is  first  arrested 
by  a  distant  roar,  not  unlike  thunder,  and  in 
half  a  minute  a  gush  of  white  powder,  re 
sembling  a  small  cataract,  is  perceived  issu- 
ing out  of  one  of  the  upper  grooves ;  it  then 
sinks  into  a  low  fissure  and  is  lost  only  to 
re-appear  at  a  lower  stage  some  hundred  feet 
below  ;  soon  after  is  heard  another  roar,  and 
a  fresh  gush  from  a  lower  gully,  till  the  mass 
of  ice,  reaching  the  lowest  step,  is  precipitated 
into  the  gulf  below,  and  particles,  reduced  by 
friction  to  the  consistency  of  dust,  rise  in  an 
immense  cloud  of  vapor."  * 

From  the  height  on  which  we  stand  the 
avalanches  are  frequently  heard,  indeed,  at 
some  hours  of  the  day,  they  succeed  each 
other  at  very  brief  intervals  ;  but  we  do  not 
often  see  the  actual  descent,  owing  to  the 
interposition  of  the  Black  Monk  between  us 
and  the  Jungfrau.  The  sound  is  like  a  grand 
discharge  of  cannon,  or  like  the  reverberat- 
ing thunder  crash,  and  the  effect  is  solemn 
and  almost  terrible.  But  it  is  reassuring  to 
be  reminded  that  these  summer  avalanches 
are  generally  quite  harmless,  falling  upon 
uninhabitable  and  almost  inaccessible  places. 
As  we  sit  watching  and  listening  for  the 
"  thunderbolt  of  snow,"  gratified  interest  is 
unmixed  with  horror,  we  being  duly  informed 
that  these  avalanches  are  quite  distinct  fro  ] 
those  which  are  the  scourge  of  the  Alpine 
valleys.  The  Staublawinen  (dust  avalanche) 
of  loose,  fresh  fallen  snow  belongs  to  early 
winter,  and  the  Grundlawine  occurs  in  spring, 
when  the  sun  becomes  powerful,  and  the 
snow  thaws  rapidly  under  its  influence.  The 
clammy,  adhesive  snow  is  partly  converted 
into  ice  by  the  pressure  of  the  tail,  and  the 
men  and  animals  overwhelmed  by  the  de- 
scending mass  are  crushed  or  suffocated,  or  at 
any  rate  so  entangled  with  the  compact 
debris  that  they  can  only  be  disengaged  by 
the  help  of  others.  There  is  a  long,  sad 
record  of  these  disasters,  which  are  of  not 
unfrequent  occurrence,  and  to  guard  against 

*  Ober, 
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their  recurrence,  the  forests  which  clothe  the 
mountains  above  the  villages  are  most  care- 
fully preserved,  and  massive  dykes  of  ma- 
sonry, like  the  projecting  bastions  of  a 
fortress,  are  built  against  the  hillside  to  break 
and  turn  aside  the  avalanche. 

To  the  right  of  the  Juugfrau  is  an  impos- 
ing line  of  snowy  heights,  between  which 
reach  far  down  the  inevitable  glaciers, — 
Switzerland's  chill  heritage  fiom  the  frozen 
ages  past.  Between  the  mountain  terrace  on 
which  we  stand,  and  the  mighty  wall  of  rock 
which  reaches  nearly  to  the  zenith,  would 
seem  not  more  than  200  feet,  but  a  gentleman 
who  measured  it  scientifically  a  few  days 
ago,  assures  us  that  it  is  near  4,000. 

Just  behind  the  Hotel  des  Alpes  rises  the 
Almendhubel,  an  eminence  whose  summit 
may  be  reached  in  less  than  an  hour.  The 
sides  are  clad  with  luxuriant  flowery  herbage 
and  its  summit  is  decked  with  a  coronal  of 
firs,  so  that  the  nearest  mountain  of  all  the 
august  company  of  Alps  which  surround  us  is 
a  very  attractive  neighbor.  I  took  a  morning 
walk  up  to  its  murmuring  firs,  and  enjoyed 
the  wide  view  of  the  upper  world  to  be 
obtained  from  this  height.  The  crash  of  the 
avalanches  was  still  audible  at  times,  and  the 
white  summits  around  me  were  too  intensely 
radiant  for  the  eye  to  rest  long  upon  them. 
But  the  little  plain  of  Miirren  below,  with  its 
humble  village,  its  gardens  and  its  grassy 
slopes  was  singularly  •  beautiful.  The  hay 
harvest  was  proceeding  quietly,  women  and 
children  doing  almost  all  the  work,  of  mow- 
ing, spreading  and  tossing,  raking  and  gath- 
ering the  hay;  and  when  the  process  was 
completed,  bundling  it  up  in  strong  cloths 
and  bearing  it  into  the  little  barns  on  their 
heads.  The  cows,  goats  and  sheep  are  all 
pastured  on  the  loftier  and  rugged  places 
where  the  scythe  of  the  mower  never  goes. 
Potatoes,  cabbages,  a  little  flax,  beets,  salad, 
turnips  and  radishes  are  growing  very  spar- 
ingly in  the  little  gardens,  and  one  questions 
how  these  people  can  provide  themselves 
with  food.  The  bread,  which  is  only  eaten 
as  a  luxury,  is  carried  up  from  Lauterbrun- 
nen  in  baskets  on  the  backs  of  men,  and  the 
fuel  with  which  their  simple  food  is  cooked  is 
also  borne  up  from  below.  When  the  winter 
comes,  the  snows  bury  up  the  village  to  a 
height  of  10  or  12  feet,  and  passages  have  to 
be  excavated  from  one  house  to  another. 
They  must  also  cut  tunnels  to  the  fountain  of 
the  village  to  get  drink  for  their  cattle,  and 
through  the  long  and  terrible  winter  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  they  can  hold  any  inter- 
course with  the  world  below.  The  people, 
however,  are  pleasant  looking  and  show  no 
evidences  of  extreme  poverty.  They  are 
decently  and  sufficiently  clad,  and  their  chil- 


dren are  intelligent,  polite  and  happy  loo 
ing.  Several  leisurely  walks  through  tl 
village  have  not  revealed  to  us  a  single  begg 
in  Miirren.  It  is  said  that  the  lofty  positi* 
of  this  town  indicates  ancient  origin.  The 
elevated  sites  were  sought  in  the  troublo 
days  of  old  for  the  sake  of  independen 
and  security.  The  liberty  loving  Switzer  w 
here  free  from  the  power  of  the  feudal  tyran 
and  we  may  imagine  the  whole  mountain 
Almendhubel  clad  with  forests,  and  the  wil 
peopled  with  abundance  of  the  chamois, 
that  food  and  fuel  would  not  be  wanting! 
these  pioneers.  In  the  14th  century, 
learn  that  this  district  came  under  the  jur 
diction  of  the  monastery  of  Interlaken. 

A  neat  and  comfortable  school  house 
provided  for  the  use  of  the  town,  but  there 
nj  place  of  worship,  and  I  think  no  reside 
minister.  Consequently,  on  the  Sabbath,  t 
people  descend  the  mountain  to  Lauterbn 
nen  for  social  worship,  and  thus  vary  th 
lofty  lives  by  a  glimpse  of  the  lower  wor 
What  a  place  would  this  be,  amid  the  ho 
solemn  silence  of  the  Alps  for  a  Frien 
meeting!  Here  most  eloquently  doth  f 
earth  and  her  thousand  voices  praise  t 
Highest,  speaking  evermore  of  power, 
glory,  of  beneficence  and  of  beauty.  1 
splendor  of  the  dawning,  which  the  eye  c 
hardly  endure,  the  golden  and  rosy  glow 
the  evening,  the  solemn  majesty  of  the  sta: 
night,  when  the  lights  of  heaven  seem 
draw  fearfully  near  the  earth,  the  migl 
voice  of  the  thunder,  which  reverberaj 
grandly  from  height  to  height,  the  rush  s\ 
crash  of  the  avalanches,  and  the  sound! 
many  waters,  all  recall  to  memory  the  mat 
less  words  of  the  royal  shepherd,  the  sw 
singer  of  Israel,  invoking  the  praises  of] 
things,,  animate  and  inanimate,  for  the  gld 
ous  Creator : 

"  Let  them  praise  the  name  of  the  Loij 
for  His  name  a' one  is  excellent ;  His  glorff 
above  the  earth  and  heaven."  S.  Kj 

Eighth  month  1st,  1875. 

THE   INVESTIGATING   COMMISSION'S  REFOB 
(Concluded  from  page  669.) 
"  The  treaty  provision  by  which  the  Indian  is  I*1 
separate  aod  apart  from  the  white  man  in  his 
ervations  may  in  some  aspects  be  a  wise  and  soj 
policy,  but  it  cannot  be  the  policy  of  civilizat 
That  can  only  be  imparted  to  the  Indian  by  bri 
ing  him  in  contact  with  its  influences.    They  e 
see  it  and  feel  it  to  be  penetrated  by  it.    The  ed 
ing  law  excludes  from  the  reservation  all  person 
the  white  race  except  those  who  are  ready  to  all 
don  civilization  itself  for  a  disreputable  associa! 
with  Indian  women.    Contact  with  such  exam 
of  civilized  life  must  tend  rather  to  degrade  andi 
ify  it  in  the  estimation  of  the  Indian  himself.  It  w 
be  far  better  so  to  amend  our  trade  and  interco 
laws  as  to  make  some  provision  for  the  admis 
among  them  of  that  class  of  white  men  whose' 
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11  iect  for  the  laws  of  their  country  now  keeps  them 

tl  t  a  distance  from  the  reservation. 

g  |"  We  think  the  day  has  gone  by  when  the  blanket 

II  ould  be  furnished  to  the  Indian  as  extensively  as 
now  is.  It  serves  to  perpetuate  his  barbarous 
stume  and  his  idle  habit3.    If  furnished  with 

0  othing  at  all,  it  should  be  with  such  as  is  suited  to 
D  3  comfort,  and  in  which  it  will  be  possible  for  him 
N  perform  labor.  In  our  interviews  with  the  Sioux 
U  (ieyenne  and  Arapahoes,  many  of  them  expressed 

earnest  desire  to  be  clothed  like  the  white  man. 
the  tented  tepee  only  serves  to  confirm  and  per- 
'I  tuate  his  nomadic  habits. 

,  ;<  Whilst  we  would  not  wish  to  see  the  Indian 
or  'ated  otherwise  than  with  kindness  and  magna- 
,  nity,  we  think  that  too  much  deference  has  been 

)wn  to  their  whims  and  caprices  in  some  impor- 

lt  transactions  with  them.     It  is  the  testimony 

men  whose  opportunities  for  forming  a  judgment 
e  Indian  character  cannot  be  questioned,  that  the 
Id  Han  must  be  made  to  fear  before  he  can  be  made 
jj{  obey.   No  sentiment  of  gratitude  touches  his  heart 

;ause  of  the  annual  receipt  from  the  Government 
>'  food  and  raiment.  He  eats  our  bread  and  wraps 
N  hself  in  our  blanket,  with  no  other  emotion  than 
;|Lt  they  are  gift3  extorted  from  our  fears.  Bar- 
Olj-ism  knows  no  law  but  that  of  force.  Much  of 
M  t  policy  has  impressed  him  with  the  idea  that  our 

jral  supplies  to  him  are  dictated  by  cowardice  and 
iC  fidity ;  and  when  it  is  proclaimed  by  those  high 
t  lauthority  that  our  present  policy  is  based  upon 
1 1  maxim  that  it  is  cheaper  to  feed  ihem  than 
f  it  them,  we  can  perceive  how  readily  the  Indian 
'ij  jht  fall  into  such  a  construction  of  our  conduct. 

a  recent  conversation  on  the  plains,  Gen.  Crook 
IC  tarked  to  a  member  of  the  Commission  that  it 
)ff  }  humanity  to  the  Indian  to  make  tj  him  such  a 
tai  )lay  of  force  as  would  cause  him  to  fear  the 
ju  rer  of  this  Government,  and  if  need  be,  to  force 
■  I  i  into  prompt  obedience  to  the  orders  of  a  Gov- 
°  ment  which  is  burdened  with  his  support  in  his 
ir!  isition  state  from  barbarism  to  civilization.  Few 
il  ii  better  understand  the  Indian  character  than 
ml  i  distinguished  military  officer,  and  none  have 
ia|    greater  success  in  dealing  with  them  and  ad- 

cing  them  in  the  habits  of  civilized  life.  We 
\  eve  we  speak  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  this 
&  ntry,  who  are  taxed  to  the  extent  of  over  $8,000,- 
gl  a  year  for  the  Indian  service,  when  we  say  it  is 

3  that  we  should  adopt  a  fixed,  positive  and  de- 
.  nined  policy  in  regard  to  that  population;  apol- 

1  which  will  not  only  more  clearly  define  their 
'  its,  but  more  rigidly  enforce  their  proper  rela- 
J  is  and  responsibilities  to  our  Government. 

The  question  whether  it  would  be  expedient  to 
isfer  the  management  of  Indian  affairs  to  the 
Il  :  Department  was  suggested  to  our  attention  from 
3  to  time,  and  we  gave  to  the  consideration  of 
,   subject  such  reflection  and  inquiry  as  our  oppor- 
.    ties  allowed.    Without  entering  at  length  upon 
'.  scussion  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
in  general,  that  our  conclusions  are  wholly  un- 
liable to  such  a  change  at  the  present  time. 

The  fact  that  it  has  at  times  been  found  useful, 
even  necessary,  to  employ  friendly  Indians 
[<  kind  of  police  about  the  Red  Cloud  Agency, 
the  good  accounts  we  received  of  their  effi- 
cy  and  fidelity  when  so  employed,  suggested  to 
incidental  consideration  the  question  whether 
ight  not  be  possible  to  enroll  them  in  companies, 
er  white  officers,  as  a  constabulary  force  for  the 
ection  of  ihv  agencies  and  the  enforcement  of 
iority  over  wilder  tribes.    It  is,  of  course,  a 


question  how  far  such  a  system  would  prove  prac- 
ticable;  but  if  it  could  be  employed  it  offers  some 
manifest  advantages,  besides  relieving  some  portion 
of  the  regular  army.  It  would  train  a  certain  num- 
ber of  Indians  to  habits  of  discipline  and  obedience 
to  authority,  as  well  as  of  loyalty  to  the  Govern- 
ment. This  body  would  furnish  a  rallying  point  to 
the  well-affected  portion  of  the  tribe,  and  a  menace 
of  punishment  to  the  hostile  or  unruly.  The  num- 
ber that  could  be  induced  to  enlist  would  probably 
be  small  at  first,  and  they  should  be  young,  unmar- 
ried men,  who  would  be  under  the  least  temptation 
to  move  about  with  the  villages.  The  subject  seems 
to  us  of  sufficient  importance  to  recommend  its 
reference  to  a  board  of  army  officers  to  consider 
and  report  upon. 

"In  conclusion,  we  respectfully  present  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  recommendations,  the  most  of 
which  have  already  been  discussed  in  their  proper 
connection  : 

"  1.  That  Agent  Saville  be  removed. 

"  2.  That  J.  W.  L  Slavens,  of  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, be  excluded  from  all  participation  in  future 
contracts  under  any  department  of  the  Government. 

"  3.  ThatE.  R.  Tbrelkeld,  of  the  same  place,  be  ex- 
cluded from  all  further  employment  as  inspector. 

"4.  That  no  bids  for  supplies  be  hereafter  re- 
ceived from  J.  H.  Martin. 

"  5.  That  D.  J.  McCann  be  excluded  from  future 
contracts  with  the  Government. 

"  6.  That  the  papers  relating  to  the  account  pre- 
sented by  D.  J.  McCann  for  transportation  of  the 
property,  stores,  &c,  of  the  Red  Cloud  Agency  from 
the  old  to  the  new  location,  be  referred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  examination  and  action. 

£i  7.  That  the  distance  from  Cheyenne  and  from 
Sidney  to  the  Red  Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail  Agencies- 
be  accurately  ascertained  by  measurement,  without 
unnecessary  delay 

"  8.  That  a  new  and  careful  enumeration  of  the 
Sioux  around  the  Red  Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail  Agen- 
cies be  made,  and  that  the  agents  be  required  to 
make  an  enumeration  of  the  Northern  Indians  as 
they  may  come  in  for  supplies,  and  to  keep  a  record 
of  all  issues  made  to  them. 

"  9.  That  bids  for  flour  and  other  produce  be  re- 
ceived at  some  suitable  point  in  the  West,  instead 
of  New  York. 

"  10.  That  bids  for  wagon  transportation  from  the 
railroads  to  the  Agencies  be  also  received  at  suit- 
able points  in  the  West. 

"  11.  -l  hat  the  office  of  superintendent  of  Indian 
agencies  be  abolished,  and  the  duties  connected 
therewith  be  transferred  to  inspectors. 

"  12.  That  the  feasibility  of  dispensing  with  the 
services  of  a  freight  contractor  between  Eastern 
cities  and  terminal  points  of  railroad  transportation 
in  the  West  be  considered. 

"  13.  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  of  1868  army  officers  be  detailed  to  in- 
spect all  issues  of  annuity  goods,  and  that  all  in- 
spections of  Indian  supplies  and  beef  be  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  Commissary  General  of  the 
army. 

"  14.  That  a  carefully  devised  system  of  accounts, 
uniform  for  all  Agencies,  be  established,  with  the 
mode  of  issuing  and  accounting  for  all  articles 
definitely  prescribed. 

"  15.  That  the  agencies,  differing  greatly  as  they 
do,  in  the  amount  of  intelligence  and  capacity  re- 
quired to  conduct  them,  be  so  graded  as  to  estab- 
lish for  the  most  important  ones  salaries  sufficientto 
secure  the  services  of  thoroughly  trained  and  com- 
petent men. 
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"  16.  That  the  Red  Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail  agen- 
cies (which  are  now  off  the  Sioux  reservation)  be 
removed  to  some  suitable  point  near  the  Missouri 
river. 

"  17.  That  a  commission  of  army  officers  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  practicability  of  organizing 
an  Indian  soldiery  for  police  and  similar  duty. 

"  18.  The  establishment  of  a  United  States  Ter- 
ritorial government  over  the  Indian  Territory. . 

"  19.  That  suitable  persons  possessed  of  the  ne- 
cessary legal  qualifications  be  appointed  to  prosecute 
for  all  wrongs  against  Indians,  and  to  defend  their 
rights  and  interests,  so  far  as  they  may  become  the 
subject  of  adjudication  before  the  courts. 

"  20.  That  all  future  legislation  for  the  Indians 
and  all  dealings  with  them  be  based  upon  the  policy 
of  bringing  them  as  rapidly  as  possible  under  the 
same  law  which  governs  all  other  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States. 

u  21.  The  consideration  of  such  additional  legis- 
lation as  will  develop  and  apply  the  general  system 
of  dealing  with  the  Indians  suggested  under  the 
previous  head  of  '  General  Observations.' 

Thos.  C.  Fletcher, 
Benj.  W.  Harris, 
Chas.  J.  Faulkner, 
George  W.  Atherton. 

October  16,  1875." 

FOURTH  LECTURE  OF  PLINY  E.  CHASE. 

"  Thomas  Young  and  William  Allen  Mil- 
ler— Force  in  the  Universe  ;  Spectroscopy  ; 
4  Let  there  be  Light.'  " — In  his  prefatory  re- 
marks Professor  Chase  said  in  substance  that 
our  word  light  is  connected  with  an  old  root 
signifying  manifestation,  that  manifests  in 
many  ways.  It  belongs  to  a  class  of  words 
found  in  all  languages  that  date  beyond  any 
grammatical  connection,  and  go  far  to  estab- 
lish the  unity  of  language.  The  power  of 
the  sun  as  the  source  and  centre  of  light  was 
recognized  in  the  earliest  ages.  In  speaking 
of  light,  and  of  those  who  had  devoted  them- 
selves to  its  investigations,  he  said  he  had 
selected  two  men  from  among  the  sect  which 
recognized  light  spiritually.  These  two, 
Thomas  Young  and  William  Allen  Miller, 
were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and 
trained  in  their  schools  ;  the  former  was  born 
at  Somersetshire,  Eng.,  in  1773,  was  educated 
partly  at  Gottingen  and  partly  at  Edinburg. 
He  was  the  tenth  and  youngest  son,  another 
instance  of  youngest  sons  attaining  to  great- 
ness. After  taking  his  degrees  at  the  latter 
place,  he  went  to  London,  and  was  for  some 
time  iecturer  at  the  Royal  Institution.  In 
the  year  1800  he  studied  medicine.  At 
the  age  of  28  he  was  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  in  the  Royal  Society,  he  also 
lectured  at  Middlesex  Hospital.  He  taught 
the  undulating  theory  of  light,  and  by  his 
knowledge  of  Coptic  gave  to  Champolion  the 
hint  which  enabled  him  to  read  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  Egypt.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
learning,  of  liberal  religious  views  and  noted 
for  his  domestic  virtues.  His  death  occurred 
in  1829. 


William  Allen  Miller  was  born  in  181 
and  received  his  early  education  at  Ac] 
worth.  At  20  he  entered  King's  Colleg 
He  assisted  Professor  Daniels  and  becan 
his  successor.  He  investigated  the  constit 
tion  of  the  stars  by  spectrum  analysis.  E 
died  in  1870. 

Light,  said  Prof.  C,  is  a  central  fore 
gravitation  and  heat  are  central  force 
Mind  demands  space  and  time.  There  mu 
be  a  definite  point  where  manifestation  tak 
place.  The  degree  of  light  is  varied  invert 
ly  according  to  the  distance.  At  this  poi 
he  gave  an  account  of  the  experiments  ma 
in  measuring  the  velocity  of  light  on  1 
earth,  and  then  said  : 

"  Many  modern  physical  investigators  rega 
force  as  simply  1  matter  in  motion,'  and  they  loi 
upon  molecular  motion  as  the  highest  form  of  fore 
But  the  nearer  we  approach  to  the  great  natu; 
forces,  light,  heat,  electricity  and  gravitation,  t 
more  important  is  the  element  of  motion,  and  t 
less  important  is  the  material  element. 

La  Place  showed  that  the  action  of  gravity  w 
communicated  with  a  velocity  at  least  8,000,C 
times  as  great  as ^  that  of  light.  At  that  rate 
gravitating  impulse  would  be  transmitted,  in  oi 
tenth  of  a  second,  as  far  as  a  carrier  pigeon  coi 
fly  in  80,000  years,  if  it  were  to  fly  steadily  at  1 
rate  of  200  miles  per  hour.  The  idea  of  '  matter 
motion,'  with  such  speed,  is  utterly  inconceivable 

The.  velocity  of  wave-motion,  in  elastic  medl 
depends  upon  the  elasticity  and  density  of 
medium. v  If  it  were  either  infinitely  elastic, 
wholly  devoid  of  density,  the  velocity  would 
infinite.    But  either  of  these   conditions  woi 
imply  a  removal  of  all  purely  material  qualiti 
and  leave  nothing  but  simple  extension  and  pow 
such  as  could  be  attributed  only  to  spirit. 

The  greatest  gravitating  velocity  manifested 
our  system,  is  that  of  meteoric  bodies  plunging  i 
the  sun,  at  a  possible  rate  of  377  miles  per  seco 
If  each  wave  of  light  were  to  impart  one  five-hi 
dredth  of  one  millioneth,  of  one  millioneth,  of  I 
millioneth,*  of  its  own  velocity  of  progression; 
would  suffice  for  producing  this  maximum  rate! 
gravitating  fall.  Can  it  be  reasonably  imagii 
that  anything  material  could  increase  this  forc« 
light  eight  million  fold?  We  know  that  our  fin 
human  Consciousness  exerts  a  great  control  over 
forms  of  force;  we  may  feel  assured  that  an  Infii 
Consciousness  and  Infinite  Wisdom  could  exert' 
infinite  control,  and  only  in  such  a  Consciousness  i 
Wisdom  can  we  imagine  such  possible  annihilat 
of  time,  as  makes  one  day  as  a  thousand  years,  i 
a  thousand  years  as  one  day. 

This  lecture  was  a  wonderful  display) 
the  power  of  the  human  mind,  and 
almost  unlimited  extent  to  which  investi 
tion  into  the  mysteries  of  creation  may 
carried.  The  only  regret  at  its  close  w 
that  there  were  not  more  present  to  enjoy 
rare  opportunity.  K ,  x 

God  dwells  intimately  in  every  hurt 
body. 


*  l  
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Selected. 
MY  SCHOOL. 

I  sat  in  the  school  of  sorrow, 

The  Master  was  teaching  there  ; 
But  my  eyes  were  dim  with  weeping, 

And  my  heart  oppressed  with  care. 

Instead  of  looking  upward, 

And  seeing  His  face  divine, 
So  full  of  tender  compassion 

For  weary  hearts  like  mine, — 

I  only  thought  of  the  burden, 

The  cross  that  before  me  lay, 
The  clouds  that  bung  thick  above  me, 

Darkening  the  light  of  day. 

So,  I  could  not  learn  my  lesson, 

And  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done," 
And  the  Master  came  not  near  me 

As  the  luaden  hours  went  on. 

At  last,  in  despair,  I  lifted 

My  streaming  eyes  above,  _ 
And  I  saw  the  Master  watching 

With  a  look  of  pitying  love. 

To  the  cros3  before  me  He  pointed, 

And  I  thought  I  heard  Him  say, 
"  My  child,  thou  must  take  thy  burden 

And  learn  thy  task  to-day. 

'A  Not  now  may  I  tell  the  reason  : 

'Tis  enough  for  thee  to  know 
That  I,  the  Master,  am  teaching, 

And  appoint  thee  all  thy  woe." 

Then,  kneeling,  the  cross  I  lifted, 
For  one  glimpse  of  that  face  divine 

Had  given  me  strength  to  bear  it, 
And  say,  "  Thy  will,  not  mine  !  " 

And  so  I  learned  my  lesson; 

And  through  the  weary  years 
His  helping  hand  sustained  me, 

And  wiped  away  my  tears. 

And  ever  the  glorious  sunlight 

From  the  heavenly  home  streamed  down, 
Where  the  school  tasks  are  all  ended, 

And  the  cross  is  exchanged  for  the  crown. 


HYMN  OF  TRUST. 
BY  0.  W.  HOLMES. 

0  Love  Divine,  that  stoops  to  share 
Our  sharpest  paDg,  our  bitterest  tear! 

On  Thee  we  cast  each  earth-born  care, 
We  smile  at  pain  while  Thou  art  near. 

Though  long  the  weary  way  we  tread, 
And  sorrow  crown  each  lingering  year, 

No  path  we  shun,  no  darkness  dread, 

Our  hearts  still  whispering,  Thou  art  near. 

When  drooping  pleasure  turns  to  grief, 
And  trembling  faith  is  changed  to  fear, 

The  murmuring  wind,  the  quivering  leaf, 
Shall  softly  tell  us,  Thou  art  near. 

On  Thee  we  fling  our  burdening  woe, 

0  Love  Divine,  forever  dear ! 
Content  to  suffer  while  we  know, 

Living  and  dying,  Thou  art  near. 


MOTHERS  AND  THEIR  SONS. 

'  A  modern  essayist  observes  that  "the  in- 
tellectual influence  of  woman  is  closely  con- 
nected with  her  moral  or  educational  influ- 
ence over  the  children  whom  she  trains. 
Here  lies  her  chief  power,  and  our  chief 
hope  for  the  world's  peace.    The  children  are 
in  her  hands.    The  ideas  of  the  coming  race 
may  be  the  fruit  of  her  endeavors.  The 
seeds  of  peace  and  order  sown  in  young 
hearts  will  flourish  and  become  goodly  trees. 
When  we  consider  the  training  which  boys 
generally  receive,  we  can  feel  little  wonder 
that  the  cause  of  peace  makes  slow  progress. 
Take  the  life  of  a  British  boy  of  the  upper 
or  middle  classes,  who  receives  no  special 
training  for  the   military  profession.  His 
first  infancy  is  soothed  by  warlike  songs,  and 
enlivened  by  the  sight  of  military  grandeur. 
His  first  toys  are  guns,  swords,  and  wooden 
soldiers,  with  which  he  makes  imaginary 
war ;   and  the  most  brilliant  prints  in  his 
picture-books  are  representations  of  horse- 
guards  and  dragoons.    His  next  step  is  to 
play  at  soldiers  with  his  brothers  or  compan- 
ions.   His  histories  are  generally  a  series  of 
battles,  sieges,  victories,  and   defeats ;  his 
biographies  the  lives  of  distinguished  con- 
querors and  generals ;  his  story-books  tales 
of  adventure,  in  which  shooting  and  slaying 
form  the  principal  and  most  attractive  part. 
He  goes  to  school,  where  he  learns  that  the 
highest  courage  consists  in  a  stoical  indiffer- 
ence to  pain,  which,  while  it  encourages 
physical  bravery  in  himself,  tends  also  to 
foster   indifference  to  the  pain  of  others. 
Here,  separated  from  home  influences,  he 
serves  an  apprenticeship  in  school-boy  rude- 
ness, and  learns  that  his  honor  as  a  young 
Briton  is  to  fight  boys  older  than  himself, 
and  to  refer  all  disputed  points  to  the  test  of 
brute  force.    He  puts  the  life  of  adventure 
and  brilliant  renown  on  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  his  admiration.    Meanwhile,  his  literary 
food  still  consists  of  histories  in  which  those 
who   have  caused   endless   misery,  ruined 
countless  homes,  and  retarded  the  world's 
civilization,  are  surnamed  the  Great,  the 
Noble,  the  Christian,  and  very  rarely  do  his 
teachers  take  pains  to  point  out  to  him  the 
difference  between  these  heroes'  talents  as 
men,  and  their  work  as  conquerors.    At  col- 
lege much  the  same  training  is  carried  on, 
and  both  there  and  at  home  his  recreation  is 
not  seldom  taken  in  the  form  of  volunteer 
service,  which,  though  first  commenced  in  a 
panic  of  patriotism,  is  now  too  often  con- 
tinued as  a  means  of  aping  a  military  life. 
During  this  time  the  boy  or  youth  hears  few 
whispers  as  to  the  unlawfulness,  the  injustice, 
or  the  inexpediency  of  war.  He  is  accustomed 
to  connect  war  with  honor  and  patriotism. 
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Its  horrors,  its  miseries,  and  crimes  are  not 
thought  of  by  him,  or  are  passed  over  lightly 
as  the  necessary  shadow  in  a  brilliant  pic- 
ture.—  The  British  Friend. 


NOTICES. 

To  the  Stockholders  of  Swarthmore  College : 

There  has  been  some  complaint  that  the  notices 
of  annual  meetings,  and  the  various  publications  of 
the  College,  have  not  been  received  in  many  cases. 

ft  is  the  desire  of  the  Managers  to  furnish  every 
stockholder  therewith,  but  the  list  which  was  made 
out  a  number  of  years  ago  is  now  manifestly  im- 
perfect, by  reason  of  deaths,  removals,  etc. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  out  a  new  one,  so  that  in 
future  no  such  omissions  may  occur. 

As  there  are  nearly  two  thousand  names,  it  would 
be  very  laborious,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  a  cor- 
rect list  without  the  co-operation  of  stockholders. 
It  is  therefore  earnestly  requested  that  every  stock- 
holder to  whom  this  notice  shall  come,  will  not  only 
at  once  forward  his  or  her  address,  but  also  the  ad- 
dress of  other  persons  owning  stock  in  their  vicinity. 

It  is  hoped  that  Friends  generally  will  lend  a 
helping  hand,  as  without  such  assistance  an  accu- 
rate list  cannot  be  obtained. 

The  annual  catalogue  and  report  of  the  Board  of 
Managers,  soon  to  be  issued,  will  be  promptly  for- 
warded to  every  address  received  by  either  of  the 
undersigned, 

Isaac  H.  Clothier,  Clerk  of  Stockholders'  Meet- 
ing, No.  801  Market  street,  Philadelphia. 

Edward  H.  Magill,  Swarthmore,  Delaware  co.,  Pa. 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

12th  mo.  19th,  Schuylkill,  Pa  ,  3.  P.  M. 
«         "     Upper  Dublin,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
»      26th,  Centredale,  Iowa,  3  P.  M. 


Friends'  Charity  Fuel  Association  meets  this 
(Seventh  day)  evening,  18th  inst.,  at  8  o'clock,  at 
Race  street.  Alfred  Moore,  Clerk. 


The  next  Third-day  Evening  Meeting  will  be  at 
Race  street,  on  21st  inst.,  at  7  J  o'clock. 


forty-sixth  annual  report  oe  the  female  asso- 
ciation, OF  PHILADELPHIA,  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE 
SICK  AND  INFIRM  POOR  WITH  CLOTHING,  ETC. 

In  presenting  this,  our  Annual  Report,  we  take 
the  opportunity  to  express  our  gratitude  to  those 
who,  by  their  liberal  donations,  have  enabled  us  so 
successfully  to  continue  the  work  of  charity  in 
which  we  have  been  engaged,  with  the  hope  that  a 
continuance  of  their  favors  may  be  granted  us,  for 
we  find  that  each  year  brings  increased  demands  for 
assistance  from  those  whom  our  Society  was  organ- 
ized to  help. 

During  the  paat  summer,  we  have  received  from 
I,  V.  Williamson  (who,  in  former  years,  has  been  so 
generous  in  his  donations  to  us)  three  valuable 
ground-rents.  We  have  also  cause  to  be  grateful 
for  a  liberal  bequest  from  Mary  D.  Brown. 

We  distributed  last  winter  3,035  garments,  for 
making  a  portion  of  which  we  paid  $530.14,  to  a 
class  unwilling  to  accept  charity  without  an  equiva- 
lent as  far  as  they  were  able. 

A  s  this  report  may  reach  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  workings  of  this  Association,  it  will  be  as 
well  to  state  that  during  nearly  one-half  century 
of  its  existence  its  charities  have  been  distributed 


only  after  personal  inspection  of  the  needs  of  the 
applicants.  It  has  no  salaried  officers,  and  rooms 
for  its  use  are  gratuitously  provided  in  Frien^f 
school-house,  Race  street. 
President,  Annie  M.  Nfedles. 

Secretary,  P.  J.  Needles. 

Treasurer's  Report. 
Dr. 

To  balance  in  treasury  ,   $  19  63 

annual  subscriptions   748  00 

special  donations   485  00 

interest  on  investments   519  87 

$1,773  0». 

Cr. 

By  paid  for  goods   $1,225  66 

paid  for  sewing   ..       530  14 

printing,  stamps,  etc   7  75 

balance  due  Association   9  45 

$1,773  0< 
Elizabeth  J.  Ferris,  Treasurer. 
Third  month,  1875. 


ITEMS. 

The  steamer  Deutschland,  from  Bremen  for  New 
York,  with  emigrants,  grounded  on  Kentish  Knock 
Sands,  a  few  miles  off  the  mouth  of  the  Thames 
on  the  6th  inst.,  during  a  heavy  northeast  gal 
The  weather  was  thick  with  snow.    It  is  estimate 
that  at  least  sixty-eight  persons,  of  whom  forty-si 
were  passengers,  were  drowned. 

One  of  the  latest  efforts  of  the  beneficent  Societ 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  is  to  breat 
up  the  cruel  custom  of  sending  thinly  clad  childrei 
into  the  street  to  beg.  Several  arrests  have  alread, 
been  made,  and  in  a  majority  of  instances,  Presiden 
Wright  states  that  the  parents,  one  or  both,  hav 
been  found  to  be"  drunken  and  dissipated,  forcin| 
the  children  to  beg  to  get  means  to  buy  stron 
drink. 

On  the  6th  inst.,  a  terrible  explosion  occurred  i 
the  Swarthe  main  colliery,  near  Barnsley,  in  th 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  It  is  feared  that  200  live 
are  lost.  The  colliery  at  which  the  dreadful  expl 
sion  occurred  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  southern  paij 
of  Yorkshire.  It  is  joined  by  underground  working 
with  Edmund's  main  colliery,  where,  twelve  yea: 
ago,  over  300  persons  perished.  The  works  exten 
for  many  miles.  They  are  entirely  worked  with  safet 
lamps,  under  very  rigid  discipline,  and  were  consul 
ered  safe. 

As  Philadelphia  has  often  been  styled  the  Bii 
mingham  of  America,  it  may  be  interesting  to  kno 
of  the  vastness  of  the  manfacturing  interests  cor 
centrated  in  that  English  city.  According  to  a  re 
cent  statement  in  the  Engineer,  a  week's  work  at  BiJ 
mingham  comprises  among  its  various  results  tbj 
fabrication  of  14,000,000  pens,  6,000  bedsteads,  7,0( 
guns,  300,000,000  cut  nails,  100,000,000  button' 
1,1100  saddles,  5,000,000  copper  or  bronze  coins,  20 
000  pairs  of  spectacles,  six  tons  of  paper  macb) 
wares,  $150,000  worth  of  jewelry,  4,000  miles 
iron  and  steel  wire,  ten  tons  of  pins,  five  tons 
hairpins  and  hooks  and  eyes,  130,000  gross  of  woe 
screws,  500  tons  of  nuts  and  screw  bolts  and  spikel 
50  tons  of  wrought-iron  hinges,  350  miles  length 
wax  for  vestas,  40  tons  of  refined  metal,  40  tons 
German  silver,  1,000  dozen  of  fenders,  3,500  tons 
brass  and  copper  wares — these,  with  a  multitude 
other  articles,  being  exported  to  almost  all  parts 
the  globe. — Ex.  Paper. 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction:  let  her  not  go:  keep  her:  for  she  is  thy  life. 
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MEMORIAL  OF  WEST  BRANCH  MONTHLY  MEET- 
ING, CONCERNING  JEREMIAH  MOORE. 

He  was  born  in  Chester  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  11th  day  of  the  Eighth  Month, 
.794,  and  was  the  son  of  James  and  Lydia 
Moore,  (formerly  Sharpless,)  members  of  the 
eligious  Society  of  Friends,  who  in  the  year 
.796  removed  with  their  family  and  settled 
Centre  county,  then  nearly  a  wilderness. 
The  advantages, of  education  were  at  that  ear- 
day  limited,  yet  amid  these  privations, 
ey  earnestly  endeavored  to  train  up  their 
hildren  to  habits  of  honesty,  industry  and 
emperance,  which  characteristics;  distin- 
guished them  during  life.  In  1810  they 
rossed  the  Alleghanies  and  settled  in  Clear- 
ield  county,  where  they  were  the  pioneers  in 
he  establishment  of  West  Branch  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  1833,  an  indulged  meeting  hav- 
Qg  been  held  at  their  house  for  several  years 
previously.  The  subject  of  this  memoir  was 
arty  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  Divine 
^esence,  stimulating  him  to  obedience  to  its 
equirings,  and  showing  him  that  this  alone 
rould  give  him  peace.  Although  to  his  na- 
ural  inclinations  the  Cross  appeared  to  him 
rievous  to  be  borne,  yet  in  mercy  was  judg- 
lent  administered,  until  he  was  made  willing 
)  yield  up  all  in  obedience  to  the  Cross,  which 
fas  thereby  made  easy,  and  he  was  enabled 
)  testify  unto  others  of  this  being  the  only 
'ay  to  inherit  the  Crown. 
In  1819  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
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Susanna,  daughter  of  Andrew  and  Shivery, 
with  whom  he  lived  about  six  years,  when  she 
was  removed  by  death.  In  1827  he  entered 
into  marriage  with  Sarah,  daughter  of  Jona- 
than and  Priscilla  Coates  Evans,  with  whom 
he  lived  until  the  year  1844,  when  she  too 
was  removed  by  death,  leaving  him  with  six 
children,  one  of  whom  soon  followed  her. 
Through  these  deep  trials  and  baptisms  he 
seemed  to  resign  all  unto  his  Heavenly  Father, 
whom  he  endeavored  to  serve.  In  the  year 
1847  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Hannah 
K.  Heacock,  a  member  and  minister  of  Fish- 
ing Creek  Half  Year's  Meeting,  with  whom 
he  also  lived  in  much  unity  until  in  the 
Ninth  Month,  1854.  Whilst  travelling  on  a 
religious  visit  she  was  taken  suddenly  ill  and 
died  in  a  few  days,  which  added  to  his  cup  of 
affliction ;  but  knowing  that  He  who  had  been 
with  him  in  six  troubles  would  not  leave  him 
in  the  seventh,  he  became  more  resigned  and 
dedicated  to  His  service.  He  was  a  regular 
and  faithful  attender  of  all  his  religious  meet- 
ings, in  which  his  ministry  was  profitable  and 
edifying.  His  communications  were  general- 
ly brief,  yet  in  the  authority  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ;  and  his  gift  having  been  early  ac- 
knowledged by  his  Monthly  Meeting,  he  tra- 
velled in  the  serice  of  truth  within  the  limits 
of  other  Yearly  Meetings.  In  the  year  1857 
he  attended  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  and  most 
of  the  meetings  composing  it ;  and  on  his  re- 
turn expressed  the  satisfaction  and  peace  of 
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mimd  he  felt  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
service.  In  1864  he  was  taken  ill,  and  du- 
ring his  prostration  he  felt  the  overshadowing 
of  Divine  Love,  his  mental  vision  being  illu- 
minated, and  he  was  made  sensible  that  he 
would  be  accepted  if  he  contiuued  faithful  to 
the  end ;  he  often  referred  to  this  season  as  a 
foretaste  of  joys  to  come.  He  was  much  in- 
clined to  reading  aud  meditation,  and  as  age 
advanced,  spent  much  of  his  time  in  retire- 
ment, having  become,  as  he  expressed  it; 
weaned  from  the  world.  Not  having  kept 
any  memoranda  of  his  religious  experience, 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  to 
one  of  his  daughters,  then  at  a  distance  from 
iiome,  will  give  evidence  of  the  state  of  his 
snind:  "As  thou  art  absent  from  thy  friends 
with  whom  thou  didst  love  to  mingle,  and 
from  our  meetings  where  strength  is  to  be  ob- 
tained, hold  on  thy  way  in  the  path  of  virtue; 
for  in  every  place  we  shall  be  preserved  if  we 
keep  inward  aid  watchful,  for  the  Scripture 
saith,  'Greater  is  he  that  is  in  you  than  he 
that  is  in  the  world';  and  again  'Hold  fast  to 
those  things  which  thou  hast  learned,'  and 
''Have  no  fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works 
of  darkness,  but  rather  reprove  them,  I  some- 
times feel  lonely,  but  have  many  kind  friends, 
:and  the  love  I  feel  for  them  tends  to  make 
life  happy ;  and  above  all,  as  my  time  in  the 
world  is  fast  eoming  to  a  close,  I  have  an  un- 
shaken confidence  that  when  it  comes,  I  shall 
pass  to  a  purer  state  of  happiness,  to  meet 
with  many  who  are  gone  before  to  their  ever- 
lasting rest." 

He  was  an  attentive  peruser  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  to  the  truth  of  which  he  could  bear 
testimony  by  living  experience.    In  the  First 
Month,  1873,  he  was  attacked  with  a  disease 
which  slowly  but  surely  terminated  his  life ; 
,  <but  leaning  on  that  Arm  which  had  hitherto 
sustained  him,  he  was  enabled  to  bear  his  in- 
tense sufferings  with  patience  and  resignation, 
which  seemed  to  so  awaken  the  sympathies  of 
iiis  friends,  that  he  said  he  "  believed  they 
were  all  love."    On  being  told  that  some  of 
Jhis  friends  were  coming  to  hold  a  meeting  in 
Ms  room,  he  replied  that  it  "rejoiced  his 
lieart."    When  no  longer  able  to  read,  he  re- 
quested to  have  the  Scriptures  read  to  him, 
^tintil  frail  nature  gave  way.    Almost  the  last 
words  that  were  audible  were,  "We  know  not 
an  what  watch  of  the  night  the  Son  of  Man 
cometh."    About  6  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning,  being  the  26th   of  the  Seventh 
Month,  1873,  his  purified  spirit  took  its  flight, 
to  receive  the  blessings  promised  unto  those 
who  are  found  watching. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  his 
remains  were  interred  in  Friends'  Burial 
Ground  at  West  Branch,  followed  by  a  very 
large  concourse  of  Friends  and  others,  and  a 


solemn  meeting  was  held  on  the  occasion, 
which  testimonies  were  borne  to  the  purity 
his  life  and  peaceful  close. 

Read  in  and  approved  by  West  Branc 
Monthly  Meeting,  held  the  19th  day  of  the 
Eighth  Month,  1875,  and  signed  by  directioE 
of  the  same,  by  Nathan  Moore, 

Ann  Moore, 

Clerks. 

THE  READING  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

The  attentive  and  repeated  reading  of  th 
Bible,  in  small  portions  every  day,  leads  th 
mind  to  habitual  meditation  upon  subjects 
the  highest  interest  to  the  welfare  of  the  indi 
vidual  in  this  world,  as  well  as  to  prepare  hin 
for  that  hereafter  to  which  we  are  all  destined 
It  furnishes  rules  of  conduct  for  our  conduc 
towards  others  in  our  social  relations.  In  th 
Commandments  delivered  from  Sinai,  in  th 
inimitable  sublimity  of  the  Psalms  and  of  th 
Prophets,  in  the  profound  and  concentrate 
observations  upon  human  life  and  manner 
embodied  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  in  th 
philosophical  allegory  so  beautifully  set  fort 
in  the  narrative  of  facts,  whether  real  or  imag 
nary,  of  the  Book  of  Job — an  active  min 
cannot  peruse  a  single  chapter  and  lay  th 
book  aside  to  think,  and  take  it  up  again  t 
morrow,  without  finding  in  it  advice  for  ou 
own  conduct,  which  we  may  turn  to  usefu 
account  in  the  progress  of  our  daily  pilgrin 
age  upon  earth ;  and  when  we  pass  from  th 
Old  Testament  to  the  New,  we  meet  at  one 
a  system  of  universal  morality  founded  upo 
,  one  precept  of  universal  application,  pointin 
us  to  peace  and  goodwill  towards  the  who) 
race  of  man  for  this  life,  and  to  peace  wit 
God  and  an  ever  blessed  existence  hereafte 

I  speak  as  a  man  of  the  world  to  men 
the  world,  and  I  say  to  you,  Search  the  Seri 
tures  !    If  ever  you  tire  of  them  in  seeki 
for  a  rule  of  faith,  and  a  standard  of  moraU 
search  them  as  records  of  history.  Genera 
and  compendious  history  is  one  of  the  foui 
tains  of  human  knowledge  to  which  yoj 
should  all  resort  with  steady  and  perseverin] 
pursuit.  The  Bible  contains  the  only  authen 
tic  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  worh" 
and  in  storing  your  minds  with  the  facts 
this  history,  you  will  immediately  perceivj 
the  need  of  assistance  from  geography  am 
chronology.    These  assistances  you  may  finl 
in  many  of  the  Bibles  published  with  cod 
mentaries,  and  you  can  have  no  difficulty  i 
procuring  them.    Acquaint  yourselves  wit 
the  chronology  and  geography  of  the  Biblij 
that  will  lead  you  to  a  general  knowledge  < 
chronology  and  of  geography,  ancient  ar 
modern,  and  these  will  open  to  you  an  ine.  j 
haustible  fountain  of  knowledge  respectiij 
the  globe  which  you  inhabit,  and  respectir  | 
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the  race  of  men  (its  inhabitants)  to  which 
you  yourselves  belong.  You  may  pursue 
these  inquiries  just  so  far  as  your  time  and 
inclination  will  permit.  Give  one  hour  of 
mental  application  (for  you  must  not  read 
without  thinking,  or  you  will  read  to  little 
purpose),  give  an  hour  of  joint  reading  and 
thought  to  the  chronolgy,  and  one  to  the 
geography,  of  the  Bible,  and  if  it  introduces 
you  to  too  hard  a  study,  stop  there.  Even 
for  these  two  hours  you  will  ever  after  read 
the  Bible,  and  any  other  history,  with  more 
fruit,  more  intelligence,  more  satisfaction. 
jBut,  if  those  two  hours  excite  your  curiosity, 
and  tempt  you  to  devote  part  of  an  hour 
[every  day,  for  a  year  or  years,  to  study  thor- 
oughly the  chronology  and  geography  of  the 
Bible,  it  will  not  only  lead  you  far  deeper 
pan  you  will  otherwise  ever  penetrate  into 
(the  knowledge  of  the  book,  but  it  will  spread 
loods  of  light  upon  every  step  you  shall  ever 
afterwards  take  in  acquiring  the  knowledge 
bf  profane  history,  and  upon  the  local  habit- 
ation of  every  tribe  of  man,  and  upon  the 
jiame  of  every  nation  into  which  the  children 
[)f  Adam  have  been  divided. 

There  are  many  other  subsidiary  studies  to 
jvhich  you  may  devote  more  or  less  of  time, 
or  the  express  purpose  of  making  your  Bible- 
heading  more  intelligible  to  yourselves.  It  is 
book  which  neither  the  most  ignorant  and 
jyeakest,  nor  the  most  learned  and  intelligent 
nind  can  read  without  improvement. — J.  Q. 
lldams. 

From  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter. 

'EGETARIANISM  A  CURE  FOR  INTEMPERANCE. 

|l  paper  read  by  C.  0.  Oroome  Napier  at  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  before  the 
Department  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

He  said  that  more  than  twenty  years  ago 
[te  read,  in  Liebig's  "Animal  Chemistry," 
iow  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil  had  a  tendency  to 
tromote  the  disinclination  for  the  use  of  wine, 
pd  how  most  people  found  that  they  could 
lake  wine  with  animal  food  but  not  with 
krinaceous  or  amylaceous  food.    He  was  at 
hat  time  a  vegetarian,  and  he  felt  in  his  own 
erson  the  truth  of  this  statement  of  Liebig, 
s  did  also  some  members  of  his  family  who, 
fter  becoming  vegetarians,  had  no  inclina- 
lon  for  alcoholic  liquors,  although  brought 
to  their  moderate  use.    He  was  induced 
lus  to  inquire  whether  vegetarianism  might 
lot  be  a  valuable  cure  for  intemperance, 
laving  applied  it  successfully  to  twenty-four 
|ases,  he  would  briefly  give  the  results.  One 
erson,  aged  61,  of  a  Scotch  aristocratic  fam 
y,  had  contracted  habits  of  intemperance  in 
adia.    His  habit  was  to  eat  scarcely  any 
read,  fat  or  vegetables.    His  breakfast  was 
lostly  salt  fish  and  a  little  {jread ;  his  din- 


ner consisted  of  joint,  and  very  little  else,  and 
he  consumed  during  the  day  from  a  pint  to 
a  quart  of  whisky,  and  was  not  sober  more 
than  half  his  time.  He  was  induced  to  re- 
turn to  oatmeal  porridge  breakfast,  and  adopt 
a  diet  for  dinner  of  which  boiled  haricot 
beans  or  peas  formed  an  important  part. 
About  this  time  his  wife  became  so  alarmed 
as  to  the  consequences  of  the  cattle  plague, 
that  all  the  family  were  put  upon  a  vegetar- 
ian diet.  The  husband  grumbled  very  much 
at  first,  but  his  taste  for  whisky  entirely  dis- 
appeared, and  in  nine  months  from  the  time 
he  first  commenced  eating  largely  of  beans, 
and  two  months  from  the  time  he  became  an 
entire  vegetarian,  he  relinquished  alcoholic 
liquor  entirely,  and  had  not  returned  to  either 
flesh  or  alcohol.  The  author  also  instanced 
the  case  of  an  analytical  chemist,  aged  32, 
who  was  given  to  intemperance,  but  who,  on 
having  his  attention  drawn  to  Liebig's  state- 
ment, was  induced  to  adopt  a  vegetarian  diet, 
and,  following  up  this,  before  six  weeks  he 
was  a  total  abstainer. 

As  other  instances,  he  mentioned  a  lady  of 
independent  means,  a  clergyman,  a  country 
gentleman,  a  girl  of  19,  a  man  and  his  wife 
and  sister  (all  over  forty  years  of  age),  a  bed- 
ridden gentleman  (cured  in  36  days),  a  cap- 
tain in  the  merchant  service,  a  half-pay  offi- 
cerj  a  clergyman  and  his  wife,  both  of  intem- 
perate habits,  who  were  cured  by  a  diet  main- 
ly farinaceous.  A  gentleman  of  60  had  been 
addicted  for  thirty- five  years  to  intemperate 
habits,  and  his  constitution  was  shattered. 
After  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens,  he  was 
induced  to  adopt  a  farinaceous  diet,  which 
cured  him  in  seven  months.  He  was  very 
thin,  but  his  weight  increased  28  pounds. 
Two  sisters,  members  of  a  family  noted  for 
intemperate  habits,  adopted  vegitarianism, 
and  were  cured  in  about  a  year.  A  clerk, 
who  had  lost  several  situations  through  in- 
temperance, was  cured  by  vegetarianism,  and 
was  taken  back  by  an  employer  at  a  higher 
salary  than  he  had  ever  received.  A  gov- 
erness, aged  40,  lost  her  situation  through  in- 
temperance, and  was  cured  by  adopting  a 
farinaceous  diet  in  nine  weeks.  Two  military 
pensioners  were  cured  in  six  months.  Three 
old  sailors  were  cured  in  like  manner  in  the 
same  period.  The  author  then  mentioned 
various  articles  of  diet,  which  he  regarded  as 
specially  antagonastic  to  alcohol.  These 
were:  macaroni,  haricot  beans,  green  dried 
peas  and  lentils,  soaked  for  24  hours,  well 
boiled  with  onions  and  celery,  rice  and  highly 
glutinous  bread.  The  author  stated  that  he 
had  himself  found  his  health  benefitted  by  a 
vegetarian  diet,  and  all  whom  he  had  induced 
to  adopt  it  had  received  similar  benefit. 
After  pointing  out  the  increased  economy 
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of  this  diet,  he  recommended  those  who  had 
a  distaste  for  it  to  try  sea-side  or  mountain 
air.  He  then  alluded  to  the  increase  of  na- 
tional wealth  which  would  arise  from  the 
employment  of  land  now  growing  barley  for 
other  purposes,  and  added  that  nations  living 
on  a  farinaceous  diet  are  less  given  to  drunk- 
enness than  meat-eating  populations. 

WHAT  IS  FAITH? 

There  are  a  few  great  words  which  con- 
stantly recur  in  the  New  Testament.  They 
stand  for  ideas  which  were  fundamental  in 
the  religion  of  Jesus.  Such  are  "  love," 
"faith,"  "repentance,"  "the  kingdom  of 
God,"  "  the  Spirit,"  "  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit," 
and  so  on.  The  Church  has  kept  all  of 
these  words  in  current  use,  but  some  of  them 
have  lost  the  fullness  of  meaning  which  they 
once  had.  Take,  for  instance,  the  trinity 
that  Paul  so  exalts — faith,  hope  and  love. 
"  Love "  shines  out  clear  and  full  to  our 
thoughts.  "  Hope  "  is  taking  a  higher  place 
in  religion  than  it  has  had  before.  But 
"faith" — what  is  faith  t  In  our  time,  the 
word  does  not  strike  home  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  men.  Say  love,  and  faces  brighten ; 
say  faith,  and  a  shade  of  uncertainty  comes 
over  them.  This  is  partly  because  the  word 
itself  has  been  put  to  false  uses,  partly  be- 
cause the  thing  for  which  the  word  rightly 
stands  is  not  so  common  as  it  ought  to  be  and 
sometimes  has  been. 

Faith  is  the  sense  of  unseen  things.  Es- 
pecially it  is  the  sense  of  God.  It  is  the 
quick  and  sympathetic  consciousness  of  a 
Divine  Presence. 

A  man  may  live  taking  note  only  of  the 
physical  world  that  makes  itself  known 
through  the  senses.  He  may  live  simply  by 
what  he  sees,  and  handles  and  tastes.  That 
is  the  very  lowest  stage  of  existence.  Next 
is  the  stage  in  which  man  enters  into  rela- 
tions with  his  fellows,  and  lives  by  social 
intercourse  and  human  sympathy.  Then 
there  is  the  realm  of  thought — of  reasoning 
and  imagination,  and  abstract  ideas.  And 
many  gifted  and  largely  cultured  men  get  no 
higher  than  this. 

But  there  is  something  higher.  There  is  a 
being  greater  than  man,  who  inspires  and 
guides  the  universe,  and  enfolds  the  human 
spirit.  Some  perception  of  this  higher 
Power  forces  itself  on  every  thoughtful  man. 
As  Tyndall  has  said,  Who  can  watch  the 
springing  grass,  the  opening  flowers,  the 
renewing  life  of  the  year,  and  not  believe 
there  is  some  one  who  knows  more  about  all 
this  than  we  do?  Reason,  and  something 
deeper  than  reason,  point  man  upward  to  an 
intelligence  which  infinitely  transcends  his 
own.    And  as  the  moral  sense  developes  it 


c  omes  to  the  recognition  of  a  goodness  above 
all  human  goodness — a  moral  perfection) 
which  is  not  merely  dreamed  of  but  actually 
is, — a  love  which  shines  through  all  humanj 
affections  and  is  purer,  holier,  mightier,  than 
they.  Just  as  man  rises  from  brutish  isola- 
tion to  social  relations  with  his  fellows,  so  he 
may  rise  still  higher  into  relations  with  the, 
unseen  and  perfect  One. 

Faith  is  that  state  in  which  man's  recogni 
tion  of  this  brooding  and  enfolding  Divinitj 
is  vivid,  sure  and  constant.  When  we  tails 
about  the  abstract  proofs  and  evidences  of  8 
God,  we  are  like  men  who  talk  about  th* 
Alps  having  never  seen  them.  What,  to  sucl 
talk  and  thoughts,  are  the  sensations  of  bin 
who  stands  looking  upon  the  glory  of  th<< 
Matterhorn  and  Monte  Rosa — that,  com 
pared  to  philosophical  speculations  abou 
God,  is  the  sight  and  sense  of  God  whicl 
faith  in  its  highest  moments  affords. 

There  are  men,  and  have  been  men  ii; 
every  age,  to  whom  the  Infinite  Goodness  an<i 
Truth  and  Love  were  the  surest  of  all  facts 
They  lived  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisibh 
And  they  who  have  attained  to  that  hav 
attained  to  such  peace  within  themselves 
and  such  power  over  things  without,  as  noth 
ing  but  faith  ever  gave.    They  have  "  sul 
dued  kingdoms,  wrought  righteousness,  stoj 
ped  the  mouths  of  lions,  out  of  weaknes 
were  made  strong,  waxed  valiant  in  fight. 
More  than  that,  they  have  won  debased  sou] 
back  into  purity ;  they  have  raised  men  01  k 
of  moral  death  into  life ;  they  have  bee  ® 
God's  instruments  for  reformations  which  ha^  J 
swept  over  the  world  and  regenerated  it.  1 
This  is  the  rare  and  heroic  aspect  of  fait!  * 
But  faith  is  not  an  exceptional  thing ;  it  * 
by  faith  we  are  saved,  all  who  are  saved.  Ar  j" 
how  does  faith  save  us?    Not  by  being  f 
substitute  for  right  conduct,  but  by  being  tl  lni 
supreme  help  to  right  conduct. 

When  a  boy  leaves  his  home  and  goj  f 
among  the  coarse  temptations  of  the  citi  !,a 
suppose  that  by  some  means  he  never  lost  t)| 
sense  of  his  mother,  and  always  felt  as 
she  were  by  his  side.    Would  not  that  sen 
of   companionship  be  a    surer  safegua  |j, 
against  impurity  than  all  his  good  resolutio  j 
and  efforts  without  it  ?  »i, 
A  man  comes  home  at  night  from  the  car  \i 
of  business  to  the  society  of  his  wife  a] 
children ;  his  tired  and  chafed  spirit  bath  : 
itself  in  the  sense  of  their  gentleness  a]  ^ 
spotlessness,  his  wife's  clear  truth,  his  ch  ^ 
dren's  innocence  of  evil.    If  the  vivid  :  ^ 
membrance  of  these  things  could  abide  wi  jj 
him  when  he  goes  back  amid  the  hot  compe 
tions  and  basenesses  of  the  world,  would  Li 
not  do  much  to  keep  him  upright  and  gen-  ^ 
ous  and  manly  ? 
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These  are  true  but  imperfect  illustrations 
)f  the  way  in  which  faith  in  God  saves  men. 
[low  can  he  harbor  base  thought9  who  feels 
ibove  and  around  him  the  all  pure  one  ? 
low  can  he  yield  himself  to  malice  and  re- 
reDge  who  feels  a  divine  goodness  brooding 
i>ver  his  heart?  How  can  he  stand  unmoved 
knd  idle  amid  his  suffering  fellow-men  who  is 
:onscious  of  an  infinite  love,  yearning  and 
triving  to  bless  all  ?  This  living  faith — this 
kith  which  works  by  love — strikes  down  the 
pes  that  beset  man  the  worst.  It  strikes 
town  despair,  for  he  feels  the  power  of  the 
Umighty  working  for  him.  It  drives  out 
Ihe  baleful  fires  of  low  impulse,  by  kindjing 
In  intenser  flame  of  noble  aspiration.  It  sets 
pve  to  help  virtue  in  her  hard  struggle.  It 
bveals  man  to  himself  as  no  longer  helpless, 
|orne  down,  the  sport  of  resistless  fate,  but 
le  child  of  a  Heavenly  Father,  the  heir  of 
mortality,  called  to  rise  into  the  likeness 
God,  and  with  all  the  power  of  God 
edged  for  his  help.  To  know  this  and  feel 
to  carry  in  daily  life  this  sense  of  a 
divine  Friend,  is  to  have  victory  over  all  the 
of  life. 

Faith  is  the  consciousness  of  God.  The 
an  who  is  without  faith  is  not  therefore 
ithout  God.  No  man  can  put  asunder  what 
od  hath  joined  together — his  own  life  and 
e  Divine  Life  that  supports  it.  A  blind 
an  does  not  lose  the  sud.  It  warms  him,  it 
tuses  the  food  to  grow  that  feeds  him,  it 
limulates  the  whole  physical  life  of  the 
lobe  without  which  he  could  not  exist, 
jut,  what  a  loss  is  the  blind  man's !  What 
leedom  and  power,  what  daily  gladness,  what 
I  pture  of  beauty  does  he  miss !  And  so  the 
Ian  whose  consciousness  of  God  is  unde- 
Bioped  still  stands  encompassed  by  the 
Ijivine  providence  and  beneficence;  but, 
Eissing  the  recognition  and  sense  of  it,  he 
Ijses  the  highest  joy  and  the  true  victory  of 
me,  and  is  at  best  but  a  stunted  and  imper- 
ii creature. 

I  The  Gospel  does  not  ask  of  men  that  they 
me  at  once  by  their  own  effort  into  this  realm 

■  faith.  It  meets  them  where  they  are  living 
■Jthout  a  sense  of  God,  and  sinfully.  Its 
list  word  to  them  is,  Repent.    Turn  about, 

■  d  do  your  best  to  forsake  sin.  That  any 
■nest  man  can  do.  So  striving,  he  may  lay 
■Id  on  the  thought  of  a  Divine  Friend  who 
•mpathizes,  and  is  patient,  and  helps  him. 
I  lat  thought  will  grow  into  certainty,  into 

■  ong  and  habitual  consciousness,  as  he  holds 
I  it  and  lifts  himself  by  it.  The  just  shall 
m  e  by  faith — the  man  that  honestly  does  his 
lit  shall  find  God  working  with  him.  And 

■  >  path  shall  grow  brighter  ar^  brighter 
1  to  the  perfect  day. —  Christie  ft  Unyn. 


SCIENCE  FOR  WOMEN. 

BY  GRACEANNA  LEWIS. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a 
paper  read  at  the  recent  Woman's  Congress, 
held  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

"Viewed  in  the  light  of  guardians  of  the  rising 
generation,  women,  conjointly  with  men,  hold  their 
minds  as  a  sacred  trust  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 
Women,  whatever  be  their  condition  in  life  :  either 
weaken  or  strengthen  the  mother.  They  diminish 
or  increase  their  influence  in  proportion  as  they  are 
potencies  in  the  world  of  thought.  In  this  view  of 
the  subject  we  must  look  with  growing  interest  on 
the  opening  of  every  avenue  to  studious  women. 

"  The  opportunity  for  scientific  culture  offered  to 
young  women  who  enter  college  or  university,  is 
already  admirable.  Scientific  courses  are  now  com- 
mon in  our  best  institutions  of  learning,  and  their 
influence  on  the  general  mind,  must,  in  time,  be  in- 
calculable. 

"Colleges  exclusively  for  women — the  natural 
reaction  against  colleges  exclusively  for  men — serve 
a  purpose,  and  must  exist  for  a  time ;  since  the 
justice  of  the  age  demands  their  continuance  until 
a  due  balance  of  culture  shall  be  provided.  Not 
containing  in  themselves  the  elements  of  perma- 
nency, they  must  in  time  be  superceded  by  some- 
thing better,  but,  while  they  continue,  they  are  as 
useful  as  colleges  for  men.  As  instruments  of  sci- 
entific progress  they  are  of  high  value,  and  should 
be  duly  estimated.  Who  can  measure  the  good  ac- 
complished by  one  astronomer  at  Vassar?  How 
many  minds  has  she  raised  above  the  frivolties  of 
fashionable  life,  to  fasten  them  on  the  truths  of  her 
noble  science;  and  how  much  of  love  of  science 
depends  on  love  of  Maria  Mitchell  ? 

"  In  the  new  colleges  for  women  at  Wellesley  and 
Northampton,  we  greet  the  sisters  of  Vassar.  Wo- 
manhood will  wait  with  expectant  joy,  and  will 
triumph  in  the  complete  success  of  both  these  in- 
stitutions ;  and  science  will  rejoice  in  her  hand- 
maidens there  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

"  Swarthmore,  Antioch,  Oberlin,  Santa  Barbara 
and  other  colleges  favoring  the  co-education  of  the 
sexes,  being  founded  in  accordance  with  one  of  the 
deepest  harmonies  in  nature,  give  greater  promise 
of  continued  usefulness,  and  must  interest  more 
deeply  the  philosophic  mind.  Of  such  colleges  the 
number  is  now  nearly,  if  not  already,  beyond  one 
hundred. 

'<  Boston,  Syracuse,  Cornell,  Howard,  Ann  Arbor, 
Northwestern  and  other  universities,  with  doors 
wide  open  alike  to  Man  or  Woman,  and  ready  at  the 
same  moment  to  admit  the  broad  light  of  truth. 
Here  pure  science  should  find  a  sacred  home. 

"  Through  all  these  institutions  and  agencies,  the 
leading  principles  of  science  must  be  deeply  im- 
planted in  the  general  mind,  and  special  studies  of 
great  value  ought  to  be  the  result  in  future. 

"  If  for  nothing  else,  we  should  ask  for  women 
everywhere  the  highest  scientific  culture  attainable, 
for  the  sake  of  the  happiness  it  would  afford  her. 
The  gladness  of  the  child — that  of  simple  innocence 
— 3hould  grow  into  the  large  joy  of  the  mature  mind. 
The  enjoyments  of  women  should  not  be  infantile  ; 
they  should  grow  with  her  growth,  strengthen  with 
her  strength,  and  broaden  with  her  whole  being. 
All  of  nature,  all  of  art,  all  of  science,  all  of  poetry, 
and  all  of  religion,  were  not  too  much  to  enable  her 
worthily  to  appreciate  the  blessings  of  one  perfect 
autumn  day.  The  deep  blue  of  the  sky  ;  the  in- 
vigorating atmosphere;    the  mellow  sunlight  after 
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summer's  torrid  blaze  ;  the  softening  haze  on  dis 
tant  hills  ;  the  golden  sunsets  and  purple  mists,  the 
affluence  of  vegetable  life,  ripening  for  the  needs 
of  its  happier  animal  forms  ;  the  many  sounds  from 
stir  of  leaf  to  insect  hum  and  song  of  bird,  blend- 
ing with  sweeter-roiced  childhood  ;  and,  crowning 
all,  the  interests  of  youth,  maturity  and  age ;  who 
shall  comprehend  and  value  these  as  the  Divine 
Nature  comprehends  and  values  them  ? 

"  There  is,  indeed,  a  sense  by  which  the  most  un- 
tutored feel  their  power ;  but  the  deep,  rich  thank- 
fulness which  arises  in  the  instructed  soul  in  view 
of  the  harmonies  of  nature,  is  a  perennial  spring 
refreshing  and  invigorating  the  whole  being  and 
making  it  bloom  as  the  Garden  of  the  Lord. 

"  It  is  the  right  of  Humanity,  without  distinction 
of  sex,  to  comprehend  the  gladness  of  God  ;  it  is 
the  right  of  Humanity,  without  distinction  of  sex, 
to  receive  the  culture  which  will  give  this  compre- 
hension. 

"  When  Woman  shall  come  clearly  to  understand 
(what  no  man  yet  does)  the  vastness  of  the  prepa- 
rations made  for  her  advent;  the  marvelous  forces 
brought  into  play ,  the  mighty  movements ;  the 
adjustment  of  our  system  to  its  predetermined  por- 
tion in  the  order  of  the  universe  ;  the  slow  maturing 
of  Life  on  earth,  through  all  grades  of  being,  that 
she  might  have  existence  ;  she  will  take  her  right- 
ful place  as  joint  sovereign  of  the  earth,  with  the 
dignity  becoming  her  position,  and  the  thought- 
fulness  belonging  to  her  responsibility.  She  will 
neither  claim  superiority  nor  admit  inferiority ; 
neither  strive  for  ascendency,  nor  endure  subjection  ; 
but  in  unison  with  man,  she  will  move  forward  in 
the  ever-ascending  road  of  progress,  fulfilling  her 
womanly  destiny  ;  inseperable  from  the  destiny  of 
man — the  destiny  of  the  human  race. 

"In  the  new  era  of  philosphic  truth,  while  Man 
explores  in  every  direction,  Woman  will  not  fail  to 
do  her  part;  while  at  the  same  time  she  may  be 
a  centralizing  and  elevating  element,  preserving  the 
integrity  of  the  whole.  The  presence  of  Woman  in 
Science  is  as  needful  as  that  of  Man  ;  the  harmo- 
nious development  of  human  thought  depends 
upon  it. 

"  The  daughter  of  Mary  Somerville,  in  speaking 
of  her  mother,  informs  us  that  'Every  thing  in 
Nature  spoke  to  her  of  that  great  God  who  created 
all  things,  the  grand  and  sublimely  beautiful  as 
well  as  the  exquisite  lovliness  cf  minute  objects. 
Above  all,  in  the  laws  which  Science  unveils,  step 
by  step,  she  found  ever  renewed  motives  for  the 
love  and  adoration  of  their  Author  and  Sustainer'. 

"  To  many,  the  study  of  Science  is  the  under- 
structure  of  that  temple  of  faith  wherein  their  souls 
can  worship.  The  perception  of  Law  enables  them 
to  touch  the  'garmenthem'  of  the  adorable  Law- 
Giver.  To  such  it  is  of  infinite  importance  to  sup- 
ply the  hunger  and  thirst  of  their  spiritual  natures 
with  fitting  nourishment.  Their  love  of  Science  is 
a  yearning  for  the  Infinite  ;  and  one  fact  to  them 
sometimes  outweighs  all  the  wealth  of  earth.  A 
simple  experiment,  conducted  by  earnest  seekers 
after  truth,  may  hold  their  souls  in  awe,  as  listening 
to  the  Anthem  of  Creation. 

"  When  William  Crookes  showed,  in  the  presence 
of  Stokes  and  Huxley,  Huggins  and  Carpenter, 
Lockyer,  DelaRue,  Seimens  and  Galton,  that,  when 
freed  from  the  friction  of  the  atmosphere,  discs, 
under  the  play  of  light,  would  move  in  a  horizontal 
plane,  or,  accurately,  perhaps,  in  an  ascending 
spiral,  around  a  perpendicular  axis,  he  illustrated 
every  example  of  Phyllotaxis  under  the  sun.  He 
connected  the  snow-flake  with  the  milky  way  ;  he 


reached  out  to  bind  under  terrestrial  law  the  mos 
distant  nebulae  of  the  universe.  Nay,  more,  sin< 
plants  develop  in  circles  of  branches  around  a  cen 
tral  stem,  under  the  law  of  Phyllotaxis  ;  since  undei 
the  same  law,  the  various  branches  of  animal  lift 
are  related  to  each  other  in  vast  circles  rising  arounc 
a  central  axis,  of  which  man  is  the  summit,  th 
discoverer  widened  the  domain  of  life  to  the 
farthest  verge  of  dimly  guessed  systems,  lost  in  tht 
obscurity  of  outermost  space. 

11  When  Sir  John  Herschel  wrote  to  Mrs.  Somer 
ville,  after  her  elegant  experiment  upon  the  effect  o 
the  solar  spectrum  on  the  juices  of  plants,  that  then 
was  a  world  of  wonders  awaiting  disclosure  in  th 
solar  spectrum;  and  that  influences  widely  differen 
from  either  light,  heat,  or  color  were  transmitted  t( 
us  from  our  central  luminary,  he  probably  hac 
some  appreciation  of  this  important  truth.  It  mus 
have  been  clearly  in  the  mind  of  Dr.  Falconer  whei 
he  wrote  '  The  law  of  Phyllotaxis  which  governs  th 
evolution  of  leaves  around  the  axis  of  a  plant  i 
nearly  as  constant  in  its  manifestation  as  any  of  th 
physical  laws  connected  with  the  material  world 
Every  one,  indeed,  who  has  truly  conceived  of  th 
harmonies  resulting  from  the  antagonism  of  the  cen 
tripetal  and  centrifugal  forces,  must  have  apprecia 
ted  to  a  certain  extent,  the  essential  elements 
this  discovery.  So  clearly  was  it  indicated  by  age 
of  preceding  thought,  that  a  classification  of  th 
animal  kingdom  based  on  this  principle,  was  com 
pletely  worked  out  before  the  announcement  of  thi 
magnificent  discovery. 

"  This  systematic  arrangement  is  the  complemen 
of  Brookes'  Radiometer;  it  is  the  reply  which  Bio] 
logy  is  making  to  Physics. 

"  Oken  dreamed  of  the  Law  of  Phyllotaxis,  whet 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  he  wrote  c 
magnetism  and  electricity  as  '  forever  at  right  anj 
gles,'  for  horizontal  lines  continuously  revolvng  I 
a  succession  of  parallel  planes,  would  give  circle! 
or  rather  the  thread  of  a  continuous  spiral.  Sciel 
tists  express  the  same  fact  in  nature  by  stating  thd 
magnetism  acts  from  end  to  end  whilst  electricit 
pushes  from  side  to  side. 

"  Every  ray  of  light  composes  a  circle  of  ta 
primary  colors  centred  by  pure  white ;  every  ra»j 
of  the  crystallizing  forces  may  produce  a  crystal 
every  ray  of  chemic  force  combines  atoms,  mold 
cules  and  particles,  and  every  ray  of  the  vitalizin 
forces  may  bring  into  being  animate  forms,  provide: 
these  various  forces  meet  with  the  proper  comb^ 
nations  on  which  to  act.  Frost  crystals  will  n.cj 
form  without  moisture,  and  life  forms  cannot  appea 
without  the  proper  combinations  which  shall  sus 
tain  it.  In  a  certain  sense  the  colors  of  the  sols 
spectrum,  a  molecule  of  matter,  or  the  minutest  < 
crystals  are  as  marvelous  as  would  be  spontaneoU] 
generation.  j 
"  The  grandeur  of  this  great  discovery  of  Crooke 
is  more  truly  appreciable  when  we  consider  that 
had  existence  in  human  thought ;  that  it  was  sougli 
for  and  found  ;  that  it  is  the  answer  of  Nature  t 
the  deductions  of  science.  Wherever  is  perceive 
the  sway  of  forces  inherit  in  the  solar  beam,  or  ej 
istent  in  our  stellar  systems,  there  may  Life  aris; 
also.  Crookes  gives  to  us  positive  justification  I 
the  faith  which  the  study  cf  nature  has  engenderec 
that  Light  and  Life  and  Love,  are  only  varyinj 
manifestations  of  One  Power,  each  dependent  on  th 
other,  and  altogether  forming  the  Blessed  Trinity 
Divine  Unity  of  Creation." 


Truth  like  roses  often  blossoms  upon 
thorny  stem. 
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Mountains. — Mountains  are  to  the  rest  of 
the  earth,  what  muscular  action  is  to  the  body 
3f  man.  The  muscles  and  tendons  of  its  ana- 
tomy are,  in  the  mountain,  brought  out  with 
force  and  convulsive  energy,  full  of  expres- 
sion, passion  and  strength ;  the  plains  and 
ower  hills  are  the  repose,  and  the  effortless 
notion  of  the  frame,  when  its  muscles  lie  dor- 
nant  and  concealed  beneath  the  lines  of  its 
peauty,  yet  ruling  those  lines  on  their  every 
mdulation.  This,  then,  is  the  first  grand 
principle  of  the  truth  of  the  earth.  The  spi- 
lt of  the  hills  i3  action — that  of  the  lowlands, 
■epose ;  and  between  these  there  is  to  be  found 
pvery  variety  of  motion  and  of  rest,  from  the 
inactive  place,  sleeping  like  the  firmament; 
l7ith  cities  for  stars,  to  the  fiery  peaks,  which, 
pith  heaving  bosoms  and  exulting  limbs, 
nth  the  clouds  drifting  like  hair  from  their 
fright  foreheads,  lift  up  their  Titan  hands  to 
^eaven,  saying,  "  I  live  for  ever !  " — Rushin. 


?o  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer  : 

,  In  your  paper  of  this  week,  I  observe  that 
he  review  of  "The  Investigating  Commis- 
ion's  Report,"  on  the  Marsh  charges  against 
le  India  Bureau  is  concluded  with  a  sum- 
mary of  their  recommendations. 
One  of  the  changes  they  propose  is,  "  that 
le  office  of  Superintendant  of  Indian  Agen- 
ies  be  abolished,  and  the  duties  connected 
lerewith  be  transferred  to  inspectors."  It  is 
robably  known  to  many  of  the  readers  of  the 
ntelligencer,  that  some  years  ago  all  the  su- 

ti  3rintendencies,  except  two,  were  abolished 
lad  five  inspectors  appointed  to  perform  the 

1  ity  of  visiting  the  agencies  and  inspecting 

I  keir  condition.  The  two  superintendencies  re- 
j  .ined  are  the  Northern,  now  administered  by 

ii  arclay  White,  who  has  been  recently  renom- 
J  jiated  by  our  committee's  request ;  and  the 

II  fentral,  administered  by  Enoch  Hoag,  who 

!  bpresents  the  other  branch  of  the  Society  of 
Jriends.  There  was  an  attempt  made,  two 
liars  ago,  by  a  committee  of  Congress  to  abol- 

i ii  the  office  of  Superintendent  in  the  North- 
In  Superintency,  by  omitting  the  usual  ap- 
li'opriation  for  sustaining  it.  This  change 
Wm  earnestly  protested  against  by  the  Central 
Executive  Committee  of  our  six  Yearly  Meet- 
Jigs,  and  after  many  conferences  with  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  and  an  interview  with  the 
■  resident,  the  appropriation  was  restored  and 
ie  office  continued. 

I  The  ground  taken  by  the  committee  was, 
fllat  a  superintendent,  through  whom  the 
l  ents  should  render  their  accounts  and  re- 
I  ive  instructions,  was  essential  to  the  success- 
|U  working  of  the  Indian  service/  The  su- 
1  rintendent  is  intimately  acquainted' ^ith  the 
I  'airs  of  each  &gency,he  visits  thenr  frequent- 
I 


ly  and  receives  from  the  agents  monthly  re- 
ports, which  he  transmits  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs.  An  inspector  travels 
through  a  wide  circuit  visiting  agencies,  with 
power  to  examine  accounts,  hear  complaints 
and  make  observations,  but  he  cannot  in  his. 
brief  sojourn  at  each  agency  become  intimate- 
ly acquainted  with  its  affairs.  The  Executive 
Committee  stated  to  a  committee  of  Congress,, 
that  when  Friends  were  invited  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  charge  of  the  Indians  m  the? 
Northern  Superintendency,  they  were  prom- 
ised the  nomination  of  the  superintendent  and1 
we  still  claimed  that  privilege.  At  the  time 
this  subject  was  discussed,  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  assured  our  committee  that 
he  would  be  sorry  to  lose  the  valuable  services;* 
of  Superintendent  Barclay  White. 

The  report  of  the  Central  Executive  Com- 
mittee, to  the  convention  of  delegates  fron& 
the  six  Yearly  Meetings  which  met  in  Balti- 
more in  the  Tenth  month  last,  contains  near  its? 
close,  the  following  passage : 

"  The  term  for  which  Barclay  White  wast 
appointed  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs*, 
being  now  near  its  close,  we  deem  it  right  to- 
express  our  cordial  approval  of  his  efficient, 
and  judicious  administration,  and  we  earnest- 
ly desire  that  he  may  be  re-appointed  to  the^= 
service." 

This  sentiment  was  fully  united  with  by 
the  Convention.  S.  M.  Janney. 

Lincoln,  Va.,  Twelfth  mo.  18th,  1875. 


Grass — Ruskin,  in  his  last  volume  of 
Modern  Painters,  remarks  upon  the  grasses  as 
follows  : — "  Observe  the  peculiar  characters^ 
of  the  grass,  which  adapt  it  especially  for  the; 
service  of  man,  are  its  apparent  humility  ancB 
cheerfulness.  Its  humility,  in  that  it  seems 
created  only  for  lowest  service — appointed  to> 
be  trod  on,  and  fed  upon.  Its  cheerfulness,, 
in  that  it  seems  to  exult  under  all  kinds  of 
violence  and  suffering.  You  ro^l  it.  and  it  is- 
stronger  the  next  day ;  you  mow  it,  and  it 
multiplies  its  shoots,  as  if  it  were  grateful ; 
you  tread  upon  it,  and  it  only  sends  up 
richer  perfume.  Spring  comes,  and  it  rejoices 
with  all  the  earth  —glowing  with  variegated 
flame  of  flowers — waving  iu  soft  depth  of 
fruitful  strength.  Winter  comes,  and  though 
it  will  not  mock  its  fellow  plants  by  growing 
there,  it  will  not  pine  and  mourn,  and  turn 
colorless  and  leafless  as  they.  It  is  always 
green,  and  is  only  the  brigher  and  gayer  for 
the  hoar-frost." 


LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

White  Water  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held) 
at  Richmond,  Ind.,  on  Seventh-day,  the  4tb 
of  Twelfth  month,  with  nearly  the  U3ual  at_ 
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tendance.  The  Meeting  gathered  promptly 
and  was  soon  dipped  into  a  profound  silence, 
broken  only  as  the  Father's  advocates  were 
moved  to  testify  of  His  mercies  and  goodness 
to  His  creature,  man. 

Heaven  signifying  a  state  of  rest,  was  live- 
ly dwelt  upon,  and  we  were  shown  that  the 
many  are  traveling  on  in  the  broad  way, 
their  only  heaven  sought  in  the  gratification 
of  the  world's  lusts,  while  they  that  truly  seek 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  righteousness 
thereof  are  comparatively  few. 

A  feeling  of  brotherly  love  and  condescen- 
sion appeared  to  pervade  the  minds  of  Friends 
during  the  transaction  of  the  business.  W. 


The  Third  day  evening  Circular  Meetings, 
held  in  Philadelphia,  continue  to  be  well  at- 
tended, and  are  mostly  satisfactory  occasions. 
There  is  need  of  caution  that  the  impressive 
silence  in  which  we  profess  to  gather,  may 
not  be  too  soon  broken.  R. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  25,  1875. 


As  a  large  number  of  our  subscribers  have 
not  paid  for  the  present  volume,  we  wish 
them  to  understand  that  unless  remittances 
are  sent  us  before  the  close  of  the  volume, 
Second  mo.  19th,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  erase 
their  names  from  our  list. 


"Diary  and  Letters  of  Phebe  M. 
Irish." — We  find  on  our  table  a  small  book 
of  200  pages  bearing  this  title,  compiled 
by  her  husband  from  her  diary  and  corres- 
pondence. 

From  the  brief  examination  we  have  given 
its  pages,,  we  think  it  will  be  read  with  inter- 
est, though  the  style  is  more  familiar  than  is 
usually  found  in  print. 


Religious  Excitement. — The  word  "  ex- 
citement," which,  in  its  simplest  definition, 
means  that  which  moves,  stirs  orinduces  action, 
is,  especially  when  applied  to  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion, most  frequently  used  to  express  a  state  of 
mind  in  which  the  emotions  and  passions  are 
unduly  active.  That  even  in  this  state  men 
are  often  turned  from  a  life  of  evil  to  take 
the  first  steps  in  a  life  of  goodness,  no  one 
with  common  observation  can  doubt.    If  we 


are  imbued  with  that  charity  which  "  hopeth; 
all  things  "  and  "  believeth  all  things,"  we 
can  rejoice  that  men  are  awakened  to  con-i 
sider  the  relation  they  bear  to  the  Supreme1 
Being,  although  in  the  means  used,  "they 
follow  not  us."  There  is  an  apostolic  in-l 
junction,  which  recognizes  the  variety  oi 
means  by  which  men  may  be  aroused  tc 
religious  sensibility.  "  Of  some  have  com 
passion,  making  a  difference ;  and  others,  save 
with  fear,  pulling  them  out  of  the  fire.' 
Jude  xxii,  v. 

Yet,  while  thus  regarding  kindly  and  hope 
fully  the  efforts  made  by  sincere  and  earnest 
people  to  better  their  fellow  beings,  we  shoulc 
cling  not  the  less,  but  rather  the  more  firmly 
to  wbat  we  have  found  to  be  the  "  more  ex 
cellent  way."  If  we  have  learned  to  givi 
heed  to  that  "voice"  which  speaks  in  thi 
soul,  and  have  found  that  in  the  silence  d 
the  passions  it  is  most  distinctly  heard,  let  ui 
not  forget  that  we  need,  notwithstanding! 
often  to  be  "aroused"  and  "stirred  up.' 
The  unavoidably  engrossing  concerns  of  thil 
life  have  a  tendency  to  absorb  us,  and  to  dig 
turb  that  balance  of  the  mind  upon  whicl 
true  serenity  depends.  Hence  we  need  th| 
retirement,  the  books,  the  ministry,  whic! 
stir  up  the  pure  mind  by  way  of  remem 
brance. 

i 

We  presume  that  if  the  most  zealou) 
"  revivalist "  was  asked  whether,  when  h 
had  succeeded  in  inducing  a  fellow-being  t| 
listen  to  and  obey  the  voice  of  God  in  h  IJ1 
soul,  which  convicts  him  for  evil  and  leac 
him  to  good,  he  would  consider  his  work  a< 
complished,  he  would  unhesitatingly  answe 
in  the  affirmative.    If  so,  he  is  like  John  th 
Baptist  calling  the  people  to  repentance,  an 
would  prove  himself  a  true  forerunner  b 
saying,  as  he  did,   "There  standeth  or 
among  you  whom  ye  know  not;  he  sha 
baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Spirit." 

Are  any  of  us  among  the  number  wb 
know  not  this  Divine  Spirit  which  is  so  net 
to  us  ?    Then,  indeed,  we  need  to  be  arouser  ^ 
if  not  from  a  state  of  actual  sin,  from  a  stal  is 
of   apathy,    forgetful ness    or   worldiines  1 
"  Awake  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  froi 
the  dead,  and  Christ  (the  inspeaking  Word  ; 
shall  give  thee  life." 
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MARRIED. 

I  HALL — NORRIS. — Eleventh  month  17th,  1875, 
under  the  care  of  Concord  Monthly  Meeting,  Samuel 
H.  Hall  to  Sarah  J.,  daughter  of  the  late  Lloyd  and 
Sarah  E.  Norris. 

JUDD — HUNN. — On  the  5th  inst  ,  by  Friends' 
ceremony,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father ; 
Edward  P.  Judd,  son  of  Henry  G.  Judd,  to  Elizabeth 
A.  Hunn,  daughter  of  John  Hunn,  all  of  Beaufort, 
South  Carolina. 


DIED. 

MATTHEWS.— On  the  11th  of  Tenth  month, 
1875,  after  a  protracted  illness,  Mary  Matthews,  in 
the  78th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Gunpowder 
Monthly  Meeting. 

WALKER. — At  Waterford,  Loudon  county,  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  2d  of  Twelfth  mo.  1875,  Jane,  widow 
pf  the  late  Nathan  Walker,  in  the  64th  year  of  her 
age. 

!  As  a  ministering  angel,  she  was  ever  ready  to 
psit  the  sick  and  afflicted,  and  very  many  of  her 
friends  have  just  cause  to  cherish  her  memory  with 
j'rateful  affection. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
No.  79. 

j  (Continued  from  page  684.) 

FROM  MURREN  TO  BERNE. 

The  flora  of  Murren  is  almost  the  same  as 
hat  of  the  Engadine,  the  most  notable  plants 
ibserved,  new  to  me,  being  the  brown  gentian, 
vhich  I  gathered  on  the  heights  of  Almend- 
liubel.    It  has  a  stout  rootstock,  and  rises 
[-bout  12  inches  from  the  ground,  bearing  a 
uft  of  five  or  six  large  flowers,  of  a  dusky 
jed  or  purplish-brown  color.    It  is  far  infe- 
ior  to  its  blue  brethren  in  beauty,  but  has  a 
leasant  fragrance,  which  I  do  not  remember 
ver  before  to  have  found  in  the  gentian 
imily.     The  arnica,  the  monkshood,  the 
2d  urns,  the  Alp  rose,  the  veritable  wild  rose, 
piritualized  by  its  lofty  habitat,  and  quite 
jifferent  from  the  Rosa  pomifera  (the  apple- 
earer)  of  the  Engadine,  fragrant  pinks, 
lolden  anemones,  the  caltha,  all  the  rich  lit- 
e  gentians,  with  "  their  flowers  of  loveliest 
ilue,"  and  the  viola  tricolor,  of  unusual  size 
od  beauty,  as  well  as  many  other  familiar 
ad  beautiful  floral  forms,  are  to  be  found 
ipon  these  hillsides  and  meadows. 
Not  much  animal  life  is  to  be  seen  in  this 
lent  land,  but  we  are  interested  in  observing 
le  large  black  birds  which  float  about,  soar- 
tg  and  sinking  at  will  in  the  deep  abyss  on 
i%  brink  of  which  we  stand.    There  are 
any  of  them,  almost  darkening  the  air  at 
noes,  and  we  are  told  that  they  have  their 
pmes  high  up  on  the  tallest  firs  of  the  moun- 
in.  This  bird  is  called  the  Alpine  crow.  A 
rge  flock  of  grey  dove-like  birds  are  also 
>ating  up  the  near  heights  of  Almendhubel, 
td  these  are  called  "Bernese"  or  "Stein- 
ihn." 


Our  host  has  been  a  mighty  hunter  in  his 
time,  and,  seeing  we  are  interested  in  the 
creatures  that  are  dwelling,  or  that  have 
dwelt,  in  this  vicinity,  invites  us  to  an  upper 
room  in  his  house,  where  he  has  a  most  inter- 
esting collection  of  the  birds  and  other  ani- 
mals which  he  has  obtained  at  different  times. 
A  fine  stork  surprises  us  near  the  entrance, 
and  this  bird,  says  Gurtner,  came  up  to  Lau- 
terbrunnen  last  summer,  when  he  was  shot 
by  one  of  the  peasants,  and  very  narrowly 
escaped  being  eaten.  By  his  side  is  a  fine 
grey  heron,  from  the  Lake  of  Thun,  and  a 
lively-looking  magpie,  which  I  should  not 
have  expected  to  find  in  a  collection  of  Alp- 
ine birds.  There  are  many  specimens  ol  the 
steinhuhn,  which  give  an  opportunity  to  note 
the  difference  between  the  plumage  of  the 
male  and  the  female  bird.  According  to  the 
well-known  law  of  the  Bird  realm,  the  male 
wears  the  gayest  clothing,  even  donning  a 
fine  suit  of  white  for  winter  use.  This  change 
of  coat,  from  summer  grey  to  winter  white,  is 
also  shown  in  the  Alpine  hare,  which  crouches 
on  the  floor.  The  pretty  little  animal,  some- 
thing between  a  mouse  and  a  squirrel,  called 
the  Seven  Sleeper,  keeps  company  with  sev- 
eral beautiful  snowy  ermines,  and  with  many 
squirrels — brown,  black  and  fawn  color. 
Seven  varieties  of  owls  and  many  hawks  are 
here,  but  the  glory  of  the  collection  is  two 
noble  eagles,  one  measuring  seven  and  a  half 
feet  from  tip  to  tip.  There  are  marmots,  and 
here  is  an  otter  in  the  very  act  of  swallowing 
a  fish,  and  a  poor  frightened  little  fox  looks 
pleadingly  up  to  the  royal  eagle  who  has  just 
seized  him.  There  were  many  more  birds  and 
little  quadrupeds  which  M.  Gurtner  assured 
us  were  taken  in  this  vicinity,  and  a  fine  cha- 
mois stoo:i  contemplative  among  them  all. 
We  protested  against  this  valuable  and  in- 
structive collection  being  hidden  in  an  ob- 
scure attic,  but  our  host  assured  us  that  next 
year  they  would  be  appropriately  placed  in 
one  of  the  lower  rooms,  and  bear  their  part 
in  the  entertainment  of  his  guests.  So  great 
is  the  scarcity  of  animal  life  upon  the  Alpine 
hills  now,  that  it  is  almost  difficult  to  believe 
that  these  were  the  veritable  captives  of  the 
enterprising  proprietor  of  the  Hotel  des 
Alpes. 

A  week  slips  by  most  pleasantly  at  Murren, 
and  on  Eighth  month  3d,  we  resolve  to  de- 
scend to  the  valley  and  resume  our  journey- 
ings,  though  I  do  dread  leaving  the  coolness, 
calmness  and  splendor  of  the  lofty  mountain 
plateau  for  the  busy,  travelled  ways  of  men 
again.  Looking  down  to  the  right  from  our 
high  estate,  we  can  see  the  little  village  of 
Stechelberg  in  the  valley,  and  we  are  informed 
that  it  marks  the  end  of  the  carriage-road, 
and  that  a  conveyance  from  Lauterbrunnen 
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will  meet  us,  if  we  descend  to  this  point. 
Making  this  arrangement,  we  engage  a  por- 
ter, who  is  also  a  guide,  and,  armed  with  stout 
alpenstocks,  away  we  go  down  the  steep,  rocky 
pathway,  realizing  at  every  step  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  get  down  than  to  get  up  in  the 
world.  Ever  and  anon  an  avalanche  thunders 
down  from  the  mysterious  Roththal  glacier, 
which  lies  on  the  right  of  the  Jungfrau,  but 
we  know  them  harmless,  and  have  ceased 
to  be  awed  by  them.  The  warmth  of  the 
midday  sun  gently  releases  pendant  masses 
of  ice  from  the  body  of  the  glacier,  and 
the  loosened  fragments  obey  the  impulse  of 
gravity,  plunging  down  helplessly  to  the 
depths.  At  every  roar  we  are  assured  whole 
tons  of  solid  ice  are  broken  off  the  parent  ice- 
fields, and,  in  falling  many  hundred  feet,  are 
shattered  to  atoms  and  ground  to  powder. 
Upon  the  steep,  narrow  way  we  meet  a  man 
and  a  woman,  both  pretty  far  advanced  in 
life,  and  both  equipped  with  great  conical 
baskets,  strapped  on  the  back,  which  are 
filled  and  piled  up  with  wood  for  fuel.  We 
step  up  on  the  bank,  to  make  the  way  clear. 
This  concession  is  acknowledged  with  smiling 
thanks,  and  the  burden-bearers  find  a  little 
rest  for  their  baskets,  and  pause  to  breathe 
and  to  chat.  They  live  in  Murren,  they  tell 
us,  and  have  been  down  the  mountain  for 
wood,  all  of  which  they  have  to  carry  up  the 
steep,  stony  way  on  their  backs.  Really,  I 
am  not  quite  sure  I  should  think  it  possible 
to  carry  myself  up,  and  here  is  this  old 
woman  bearing  at  least  100  pounds  quite  un- 
complainingly. With  what  careful  economy 
must  wood  so  obtained  be  used !  Timbers  for 
building  their  houses,  iron  pipes  to  conduct 
the  waters  from  the  mountains  into  the  hotels, 
all  articles  of  furniture,  stoves  and  various 
utensils,  and  almost  all  the  bread  used  in  that 
skyward  land  must  be  brought  in  this  fash- 
ion. The  flocks  and  herds,  the  pasturage 
and  the  scant  produce  of  the  tiny  gardens, 
are  all  that  the  plateau  of  Murren  can  yield 
for  the  use  of  man.  The  fir  trees  that  yet 
deck  the  mountain  sides  and  fringe  the  pas- 
ture lands  are  far  too  valuable  now  to  be 
felled  far  building  or  for  fuel ;  for  the  people 
fear  that  if  these  are  destroyed  others  would 
not  grow,  and  the  little  mountain  world 
would  become  only  a  grassy  desolation.  As 
we  continue  our  descent,  with  frequent  rests, 
we  come  in  view  of  waterfalls,  which  have  a 
mad  way  of  leaping  downward  into  the 
depths,  always  thrilling  and  suggestive  of 
wild,  destructive,  impulse. 

It  is  a  little  after  five  when  we  reach  the 
valley,  and  find  at  the  town  of  Stechelberg  a 
carriage,  which  waits  to  take  us  toward  Inter- 
laken.  It  is  a  pleasant  ride  down  the  fair 
Lauterbrunnen  valley  once  more,  and  Inter- 


laken  is  reached  before  dark.  The  Hotel 
Victoria  receives  us  again,  and  we  are  only 
safely  in  shelter  when  down  comes  the  rain 
with  the  night.  The  week  of  fair  weather  is 
over,  and  we  are  happy  to  find  the  visit  to 
Murren  has  been  timed  so  fortunately.  Two 
days  of  storm  at  Interlaken  are  not  so  dis- 
mally lost  as  two  days  on  the  heights  of  Mur- 
ren would  have  been ;  for  there  are  letters 
awaiting  us,  to  be  read  and  answered ;  there 
is  the  Friends'  Intelligencer  to  be  examined, 
with  its  record  of  the  doings  and  strivings  of 
friends  afar,  and  there  is  a  goodly  array  ol 
the  journals  of  many  nations  in  the  well- 
stocked  reading-room. 

On  the  5th,  the  rain  ceases  for  an  hour  oil 
two,  and  we  arrange  to  proceed  on  our  jour 
ney  to  Berne,  the  federal  city  of  Switzerland, 
but  hardly  have  we  started  when  down  il 
comes  again  with  all  its  persistent,  dull  mo- 
notony ;  making  what  otherwise  would  have 
been  a  charming  trip  on  the  Lake  of  Thun 
and  a  pretty  railway  ride  from  Thun  to  Berne 
a  sad  rainy  ordeal,  better  forgotten.  We 
could  see  that  the  route  along  the  valley  o: 
the  Aar  is  pleasant,  and  could  also  discerr 
through  the  rain  that  the  grand  mountainij 
were  not  far  away ;  but  an  hour's  ride  ir 
Switzerland  ought  to  be  something  more  thai 
a  mere  change  of  position.  The  federal  cap 
ital  is  soon  reached,  and,  even  on  this  dul 
evening,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  th<j 
situation  of  the  city,  on  a  lofty  promontory  j 
enfolded  by  a  sudden  bend  of  the  Aar.  A 
fair  and  fertile  district  lies  all  around,  an< 
the  solemn,  snow-capped  mountains  keejj 
watch  and  ward  along  the  horizon ;  while  th 
city  itself,  built  substantially  of  a  fine  sand 
stone,  presents  rather  an  imposing  appear 
ance.  It  has  a  population  of  about  40,000, 
and  was  founded,  in  1191,  by  Duke  Berthol 
V,  of  Zahringen,  and  was  named  Berne  bj 
him  to  commemorate  the  fact  that  he  slew  jj 
bear  on  this  spot.  ^ 

One  specialty  of  this  city,  which  immedi  ^ 
ately  strikes  the  visitor,  is,  that  in  the  ol 
part  the  houses  rest  on  arcades,  which  forr  I. 
covered  walks,  and  are  lined  with  variou 
kinds  of  shop3  and  stalls.  These  arched  pas 
sages  are  rather  low  and  gloomy,  but  ver 
convenient  on  a  rainy  day,  and  we  did  n(  J 
fail  to  spend  our  first  hours  in  Berne  in  tb 
sheltered  promenade.    It  was  very  neat  an  . 
clean,  though  full  of  business,  and  is  provide  - 
at  frequent  intervals  with  comfortable  seat  ^ 
where  one  may  sit  and  watch  the  progress  (  / 
events.    A  fine  stream  of  pure  water  flov  i' 
down  the  middle  of  the  street,  in  a  stor,  J 
channel,  and  numerous  fountains  pour  fort  j 
the  crystal  element  for  the  use  of  the  peopl 
Quaint  devices  surmount  all  the  fountain  V 
and  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  these  f 
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the  "  Kindlifresser 99  (child-eater).  He  is  the 
ogre  of  the  German  story-books— an  ugly, 
but  rather  comical-lookiDg  giant,  who  has 
gathered  up  quite  a  quantity  of  little  babies, 
enough  to  fill  hi3  hands  and  his  pockets,  be- 
sides those  which  hang  uncomfortably  sus- 
pended from  his  girdle.  He  has  thrown  back 
his  mighty  head,  opened  his  cavernous  mouth, 
and  is  proceeding  to  make  a  meal  of  one  of 
the  fattest  of  the  babies- — the  poor  little  curly 
head  just  fittiDg  in  the  giant's  mouth.  The 
jstranger  looks  and  laughs,  and  passes  on  his 
way,  wondering,  doubtless,  that  the  fancy  of 
the  Bernese  street  decorators  should  have 
chosen  so  grotesque  a  device.  Perhaps  it  re- 
minds the  thoughtful  Switzer  of  to-day,  of 
ithe  cruel  feudal  age,  when  robber  knights 
lorded  it  over  the  laud,  and  used  a  giant's 
power  with  an  ogre's  greed,  sparing  not  nor 
pitying  the  hapless  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
and  they  should  have  guarded.  The  chil- 
iren  of  Helvetia  may  laugh  at  the  ogre  now. 
Mother  fountain  is  the  Barenbrunnen,  which 
mpports  a  bear  in  armor,  with  a  sword  at  his 
ide,  and  grasping  a  banner  ;  and  yet  another 
s  adorned  with  a  semblance  of  a  Swiss  cross- 
►owman,  attended  by  a  young  bear  as  squire. 

Two  antique  watch  towers  stand  in  the 
•rincipal  street,  and  the  clock-tower,  which 
3  one  of  the  curiosities  of  Berne,  and  stands 
early  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  once  guarded 
he  outer  wall.  We  find  a  bench  conveni- 
ntly  placed,  and  sit  down  to  see  the  amazing 
rray  of  ingenious  but  childish  devices  that 
lark  the  progress  of  the  hours.  It  is  nearly 
Dur  o'clock,  and  just  about  five  minutes  be- 
>re  it  is  time  for  the  clock  to  strike,  a  cock, 
>  the  right  of  the  face  and  a  little  below, 
■aps  his  wings  and  crows  as  a  wooden  cock 

Iniay.    A  minute  passes,  and  then  a  droll  cir- 
'.e  of  bears,  in  warlike  garb,  parade  round 
ie  seated  figure  of  a  bearded  old  man,  who 
olds  an  hour-glass  in  one  hand  and  a  sceptre 
I  the  other.    Then  the  warning  cock  crows 
isecond  time,  and  a  mailed  figure  in  a  niche 
b  on  high,  strikes  the  hour  on  a  bell,  while 
fie  old  man  turns  his  hour-glass,  raising  his 
Jjeptre  and  opening  his  mouth  solemnly  at 
•ch  stroke  of  the  bell.     It  is  a  strange 
■ought,  that  for  more  than  600  years  these 
■votesque  puppets  have  stood  like  watchmen 
i  the  heights,  while  under  the  arched  gate- 
iy  below  the  long  generations  have  passed 
>on  their  way.    No  wonder  the  old  man 
l,ws  his  head  and  raises  his  sceptre  so  gravely 
d  so  wisely,  if  long  experience  of  the  ways 
men  has  any  tendency  towards  gravity  and 
jsdom. 

Our  first  visit  to  the  Miinster,  as  the  cathe- 
al  of  Berne  is  called,  was  in  the  evening, 
d  the  light  of  about  a  dozen  common  can- 
28  can  do  very  little  towards  revealing  the 


beauty  or  grandeur  of  the  edifice.  But  placed 
on  high  is  one  of  the  famous  organs  of  the 
world,  and  it  is  to  hear  what  wonders  of  har- 
mony this  instrument  can  achieve,  that  we 
seat  ourselves  in  the  gloomy  Miinster.  At 
the  appointed  hour  the  organist  comes,  and 
the  great  organ  becomes  vocal.  And  now,  if 
I  had  any  scientific  knowledge  of  music,  I 
should  like  to  say  something  of  what  appeared 
to  me  a  wonderful  performance.  I  seemed  to 
hear  the  sighing  of  the  wind  among  the  trees, 
the  mutterings  of  the  distant  storm,  the  nearer 
crash  of  the  thunderbolt,  the  rainfall,  and 
the  passing  away  of  the  tempest.  Then  arise 
tumultuous  sounds  of  wild  grief  and  entreaty, 
a  pause,  and  then,  from  some  realm  afar, 
comes  a  glorious  response,  as  if  from  a  choir 
of  angel  voices,  full  of  consoling  love,  full  of 
reassurance.  It  is  really  hard  to  believe  that 
there  are  not  human  voices  replying  to  the 
organ  wail,  so  perfect  is  the  illusion ;  but  the 
wondrous  instrument  does  it  all,  and  much 
more  that  can  only  be  described  by  the  con- 
noisseur of  musical  performances.  The  edi- 
fice itself,  which  we  visited  subsequently,  is  a 
Gothic  building  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
in  the  windows  and  on  the  ceiling  are  the  ar- 
morial bearings  of  the  aristocratic  burghers 
of  Berne.  Three  tall  windows  of  stained 
glass,  in  the  choir,  are  accounted  worthy  of 
all  attention,  and  I  am  able  to  appreciate 
that  the  coloring  is  soft  and  rich,  and  that 
there  is  a  vast  amount  of  pictured  story  for 
those  who  are  wise  enough  to  read  it,  but  it 
is  too  laboriously  complicated  for  me  to  deci- 
pher. The  wood  carvings  which  adorn  the 
stalls  are  more  within  our  reach,  and  repay 
investigation.  On  the  left  are  represented 
the  apostles,  among  whom  is  placed  a  mod- 
ern or  mediseval  saint,  who  looks  to  me  very 
like  Martin  Luther ;  while  on  the  other  hand 
are  the  prophetic  writers  of  the  ancient  days. 
The  absurd  and  grotesque  finds  its  expression 
in  the  lower  parts  of  the  work,  and  the  bear 
of  Berne  is  many  times  repeated,  giving  every 
attitude  of  this  genial  looking  savage,  so  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

The  great  west  portal  is  a  notable  work  of 
art,  being  crowned  with  an  elaborate  sculp 
ture  representing  the  oft- repeated  conception 
of  the  Last  Judgment,  while  at  the  sides  we 
have  the  prophets  and  apostles,  with  the  wise 
and  foolish  virgins— five  on  the  left  hand, 
among  the  condemned  souls,  and  five  on  the 
right,  joyous  and  triumphant,  with  lamps 
trimmed  and  burning. 

In  front  of  the  cathedral  is  the  bronze 
statue  of  Rudolph  von  Erlach,  who  led  the 
Bernese  to  victory  over  their  foes  in  1339. 
Four  bronze  bears  keep  jovial  guard  around 
the  warrior.  Turning  to  the  left,  and  pass- 
ing through  an  open  gate,  we  emerge  on  to  a 
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beautifully  shaded  terrace,  supported  by  a 
solid  wall  of  masonry,  108  feet  above  the  Aar. 
Here  are  abundance  of  comfortable  seats  and 
convenient  little  tables,  to  tempt  the  loiterer 
to  linger  awhile,  and  see  what  glorious  things 
the  sunset  hour  can  do  for  yonder  ghostly 
iiae  of  snowy  mountain  peaks — the  Bernese 
Oberland.  xlnd  so  we  wait  in  the  pleasant 
shadowy  place,  and  note  the  exceeding  beauty 
of  the  valley  and  of  the  rolling  hill  country 
which  surrounds  the  federal  city  of  the  Swiss ; 
admire  the  neat  and  careful  culture  bestowed 
upon  this  charming  land  ;  and,  more  than 
all,  take  respectful  note  of  the  love  of  order 
and  obedience  to  law  manifested  in  every  act 
of  the  multitude  who  have  gathered  on  the 
terrace  this  evening.  There  are  cafes  at  each 
corner,  and  neat-handed  Bernese  maidens 
dispense  ices  and  other  refreshments,  if  they 
are  desired,  and  little  children  are  amusing 
themselves,  without  rudeness  or  any  intrusive 
noise,  around  us  At  length  the  day  beams 
are  gone  from  the  valleys,  and  have  even 
faded  from  the  hill  tops,  when  suddenly  the 
mountains  burst  forth  in  a  glory  of  golden 
radiance  from  base  to  peak,  as  if  bright  inter- 
nal fires  were  compensating  for  the  with- 
drawal of  external  light.  As  we  see  the 
mountain  wall,  far  in  the  distant  horizon, 
seemingly  glorified  with  a  golden  radiance 
all  its  own,  I  am  again  reminded  of  the  ma- 
terial imagery  by  which  the  inspired  apostle 
shadowed  forth  his  conception  of  the  spiritual 
Jerusalem,  and,  as  the  "Alpgluen "  passes 
away  in  a  transpareut  purple  tint  of  indescrib- 
able loveliness,  one  is  forced  to  remember  that 
the  last  foundation  of  the  mystic  city  of  the 
Revelations  was  an  amethyst.  Surely,  we 
doubt  not  that  the  rapt  evangelist,  whose  ex- 
perience was  more  rich  and  full  than  that  of 
any  other  of  the  chosen  apostles,  realized 
that  the  kingdom  and  city  of  God  was  to  be 
erected  in  the  human  heart,  and  that  he  knew 
by  his  own  experience  that  it  would  be  ever- 
more illuminated  by  the  Spirit  Divine,  need- 
ing no  other  light  to  lighten  it.  But  he  must 
have  discerned  in  all  visible  created  things, 
types  and  semblances  of  that  which  "  eye  has 
not  ?een,  nor  ear  heard,"  and  the  gracious 
fruition  in  store  for  those  who  accept  the  rule 
and  reign  of  the  Redeemer's  Spirit  during 
their  earthly  lives.  Wonderful  are  the  sug- 
gestions and  revelations  of  the  eventide 
among  the  mountains !  S.  R. 

Eighth  month  7,  1875. 

The  truest  Christian  politeness  is  cheerful- 
ness. It  is  graceful,  and  sits  well  on  old  as 
well  as  young.  It  is  the  best  of  all  company, 
and  adorns  the  wearer  of  it  more  than  rubies 
and  diamonds  set  in  gold.  It  costs  nothing, 
and  yet  is  valuable. 


Reported  for  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FIFTH  LECTURE  OF  P.  E.  CHASE. 

"  Howard  and  Espy  —  Weather  Predic« 
tions." — Prof.  Chase  commenced  by  calling 
our  attention  to  the  whirling  of  water,  when, 
emptying  itself  through  a  funnel.    This,  he 
said,  is  owing  to  the  motion  of  the  earth.  The 
circle  made  by  this  whirling  becomes  largei 
as  the  equator  is  approached,  because  of  the 
more  rapid  motion  of  the  earth  near  that 
point.    Upon  this  principle  rests  the  weathei 
predictions.   The  two  who  have  done  the 
most  toward  placing  meteorology  upon  a  sci 
entitle  basis  are  Luke  Howard  and  James  B 
Espy,  the  former  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,   was  born  in  England  m  1770] 
and  died  in  1864.    He  asks,  "  For  what  arJ 
these  inquiries  pursued  —  why  watch  th< 
wind  ?"    The  result  of  his  investigations  ar< 
a  reply  to  this.    In  1816  he  published  Lis 
first  observations,  which  were  for  the  benefi 
of  agriculture,  and  although  the  sun  is  th< 
most  instrumental  in  causing  meteorological 
changes,  he  found  by  experiments  extend 
ing  over  several  years,  that  the  moon  als» 
exerts  an  influence  upon  the  weather.  Th< 
time  may  come  when  we  may  be  able  to  pre] 
diet  a  week  ahead.    The  form  of  the  cloud 
was  Howard's  principal  study.    He  dis 
tributed  them  into  three  essentially  differen 
formations.    1.  Ceuhus,  fleecy,  like  wool,  con 
sisting  of  filses,  which  diverge  in  all  direc 
tions,  and  indicating  wind.  2.  Cumulus,  pile 
up,  increasing  from  a  horizontal  basis,  pre 
ducing  thunder.    3.  Stratus,  layers  vastly  exj 
tended,  connected  and  horizontal,  indicatin 
clear  weather. 

Besides  these  divisions,  he  classed  them  i 
different  combinations  of  these  three  form 
The  "  nimbus  "  is  formed  of  all,  and  as  it! 
name  indicates,  is  a  rain  cloud.  Prof.  Chasi 
also  explained  the  process  by  which  the  mea 
temperature  of  the  winter  and  the  summer  3 
found,  and  said  that  in  all  our  investigation 
the  intimate  association  of  mind  and  matte 
must  be  kept  in  view. 

"The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,"  si$ 
nifies  where  it  inclines;  that  is,  where  th 
least  resistance  is  offered,  where  the  pressui 
is  least.  The  barometer  indicates  the  pressur 
of  air ;  its  construction  was  very  clearly  ei 
plained  by  Prof.  Chase,  also  the  method  b 
which  our  present  weather  signals  are  taker 

James  B.  Espy  was  born  in  Pennsylvanii 
in  1785,  and  died  in  Cincinnati  in  1860.  H 
views  proposing  the  building  of  immense  fir< 
to  produce  rain,  caused  much  discussion  i 
the  papers.  In  1843,  he  was  appointed  i 
Washington  to  make  observations.  He  sei 
a  paper  to  the  British  Association  on  the  fot 
changes  that  occur  in  the  barometer  in  it 
twenty-four  hours.    The  fluctuations  in  th 1 
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instrument  enables  us  to  weigh  the  sun,  and 
;ell  also  how  far  it  is  off.  Metejrolrgy  is  al- 
nost  exclusively  an  American  science,  and 
foreign  meteorologists  acknowledge  our  su- 
oeriority.  Our  large  country  is  favorable  to 
observations ;  these  are  taken  three  times  a 
lay. 

The  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when 
meteorological  observations  can  be  taken  sim- 
ultaneously all  over  the  world. 


They  are  wrong  who  suppose  that  life  must 
be  a  continual  struggle  to  be  pure,  good  and 
iirorthy.  The  earnest  desire,  which  when  op- 
portunities occur,  manifests  itself  in  generous 
r  useful  service,  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  loy- 
lty  of  the  soul.  Those  who  are  so  placed 
hat  endeavor  and  achievement*  in  practical 
/ell-doing  is  cherished  there,  may  rest  assured 
hat  their  impatience  is  the  indication  of  their 
iwn  worthiness.  "  They  also  serve  who  only 
tand  and  wait." 


Selected. 
A  mother's  LOVE. 

An  infant  on  its  cradle  bed, 

In  softest  slumbers  lay, 
With  anxious  heart  and  bending  head, 

The  mother  stoops  to  pray. 
And  as  she  bows  before  the  throne 

Of  Him  who  reigns  on  high, 
Her  voice  is  low,  and  sweet  the  tone, 

She  knoweth  <£  God  is  nigh." 

A  gentle  boy  has  left  for  school, 

His  heart  and  hands  are  free, 
And  having  learn'd  the  "  golden  rule," 

No  thought  of  sin  hath  he. 
The  mother,  'mid  her  cares  at  home, 

Implores  with  tearful  eyes, 
The  Father's  love,  where'er  he  roam, 

She  knoweth  "  God  is  nigh  " 

A  care-worn  man  is  on  the  earth, 

'Mid  scenes  of  toil  and  strife, 
One  that  has  lov'd  him  from  his  birth, 

And  seen  his  inmost  life, 
May  only  know  his  hidden  lot, 

As  years  of  grief  pass  by, 
Her  faithful  heart  has  not  forgot, 

She  knoweth  "  God  is  nigh." 

Her  eye  now  dim,  her  pulse  now  low, 

The  mother  sinks  to  rest, 
She  goeth  where  the  weary  go, 

An  angel  welcom'd  guest. 
And  as  she  breathes  her  life  away, 

And  yields  her  latest  sigh, 
Her  soul  is  lifted  up  to  pray, 

She  knoweth  "  God  is  nigh." 

An  erring  son  hath  wander'd  far 

From  off  the  narrow  path, 
He  cannot  see  the  "  morning  star," 

Or  flee  the  "  coming  wrath." 
Again  he  seeks  the  guiding  hand 

Tbat  kindly  train'd  his  youth, 
Again  he  seeks  to  find  the  land 

Of  Holiness  and  Truth. 


Now  low  in  heart,  once  more  he  hears 

The  long-lost  fervent  prayer, 
And,  eoften'd  with  repentant  tears, 

He  strives  the  cross  to  bear  : 
Father,  forgive  trangressions  past, 

Redeem  me,  or  I  die, 
I  know  with  life  Thy  mercies  last, 

I  know  that  Thou  art  nigh." 

The  day  is  past,  and  night  draws  near,, 

The  earth  will  claim  its  own, 
The  seed  once  sown  in  trembling  fear, 

To  fruit  Divine  hath  grown. 
The  aged  Christian's  joyous  eye 

Perceives  where  angels  dwell, 
He  knoweth,  then,  that  "God  is  nigh,*' 

And  doeth  all  things  well. 

Oh  I  mothers  could  you  truly  feel 

The  end  of  all  your  care, 
How  often  would  you  strive  to  seal 

The  love  of  God  with  prayer. 
Early  and  late  the  seed  is  sown, 

'Tis  nourished  from  on  high  ; 
Your  loving  life  to  God  is  known, 

He  is  forever  nigh. 


"  LET  THERE  BE  LIGHT. 

The  comprehensive  and  interesting  lecture  of  P.  E.  Chase,  re- 
ported in  No.  43,  has  called  to  memory  the  following  beautifE} 
lines,  which  are  taken  from  the  first  canto  of  Darwin's  "  Botanic 
Garden." 

"Let  there  be  Light!"  proclaims  the  Almighty 
Lord, 

Astonish'd  Chaos  heard  the  potent  word — 

Through  all  his  realms  the  kindling  ether  runs, 

And  the  mass  starts  into  a  million  suns; 

Earths  round  each  sun  with  quick  explosion  burst, 

And  second  planets  issue  from  the  first, 

Bend  as  they  journey  with  projectile  force, 

In  bright  ellipses  their  reluctant  course  ; 

Orbs  wheel  in  orbs,  round  centers,  centers  roll, 

And  form,  self-balanced,  one  reluctant  Whole. 

Onward  they  move  amid  their  bright  abode, 
Space  without  bound,  the  bosom  of  their  God! 


From  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin. 
THE  FLORA  OF  THE  SEA. 

Lecture  recently  delivered  in  Berkley,  California,  by 
Dr.  Anderson,  of  Santa  Cruz. 

The  flora  of  the  gea,  said  Dr.  Anderson,  al- 
though comparatively  unknown,  is  no  less  in- 
teresting than  the  flora  of  the  land.  And  when 
we  consider  that  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
earth's  surface  is  covered  with  the  sea,  and  in 
a  large  portion  of  that  sea  there  grows  a  lux- 
uriant vegetation,  our  subject  assumes  a  de- 
gree of  importance  which  scarcely  begins  as 
yet  to  be  appreciated.  When  I  speak  of  the 
flora  of  the  sea  I  mean,  of  course,  the  vegeta- 
ble forms  of  life  that  are  formed  there,  and 
not  in  a  special  sense  flowering  plants.  In 
the  foundation  of  vital  organisms  we  find  the 
simple  independent  cell.  Animal  and  vege- 
table are  alike,  and  it  is  only  by  further  de- 
velopment that  we  are  able  to  distinguish  the 
one  from  the  other.  Going  back  to  protozoic 
times,  in  the  earliest  rocks  bearing  remains  of 
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life,  we  find  seaweeds  apparently  as  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  animal  life  began  to  exist. 
Such  a  relation  as  to  time  might  naturally 
have  been  expected.  The  animal  must  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  subsist  on  the  vegetable. 

That  the  sea  was  universal  at  the  period 
when  vegetable  life  began  to  exist,  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  seaweed-formed  fossils 
in  the  oldest  sedimentary  rocks  are  all  of  the 
same  species,  in  the  same  formation,  all  over 
the  world.  The  same  may  be  remarked  of 
animal  remains.  Seaweeds  belong  to  some  of 
the  lower  order  of  plants.  But  why  we  should 
say  higher  or  lower  order  is  not  very  clear, 
except  for  convenience  of  designation.  Some 
of  these  plants  are  quite  complicated  in  struc- 
ture, and  the  study  of  them  is  more  difficult 
than  of  any  of  the  higher  orders. 

Seaweeds,  or  algse  as  they  are  called,  have 
certain  characteristics.  They  are  cellular, 
flowerless  plants,  living  in  moist  places,  or 
entirely  under  water,  and  deriving  their  nour- 
ishment throughout  their  whole  substance 
from  the  medium  in  which  they  vegetate.  In 
a  proper  sense,  they  have  no  roots — the  base 
by  which  they  are  attached,  when  attached 
at  all,  serves  merely  as  a  holdfast  to  prevent 
the  plant  being  driven  about  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  water.  They  derive  no  nourish- 
ment from  the  substance  to  which  they  are 
attached,  growing  sometimes  on  iron  or  float- 
ing timber,  or  rocks,  shells,  and  even  on  each 
other.  They  are  found  in  chemical  solutions 
such  as  sulphate  of  copper,  and  in  mineral 
springs,  both  hot  and  cold.  They  are  found 
on  snow-covered  peaks,  in  the  snow  of  the 
polar  regions  and  on  the  surface  of  the  polar 
ice.  The  "  Red  Snow "  is  a  species  of  algse. 
Air  and  moisture  are  the  only  essentials  to 
their  development.  Sunshine  and  heat  are 
not  necessary  to  many  of  them. 

Seaweeds  are  produced  in  the  simpler  forms 
by  cast-off  cells  ;  in  the  compound  forms  by  a 
somewhat  different  cell,  called  a  spore.  The 
red  snow  plant,  taken  as  an  example,  is  a 
round  cell  containing  a  little  globe  of  half 
fluid  substance  of  a  red  color.  This  little 
globe  bursts  at  maturity,  sending  out  granules, 
each  of  which  becomes  coated  with  a  thin  sac, 
and  finally  develops  into  a  cell  like  the  parent 
cell,  and  is  cast  off  to  become  an  independent 
plant. 

Oceans  and  seas  are  at  times  colored  with 
microscopic  algse.  The  Red  Sea  is  supposed 
to  have  been  named  from  this  fact.  In  short, 
the  waters  are  filled  with  the  different  forms 
of  algse.  Ships  are  often  impeded  in  their 
course  by  some  of  the  larger  forms.  There 
are  places  where  many  thousand  square  miles 
are  covered  with  the  surgassam.  Algse  vary 
in  size,  from  the  smallest  microscopic  cell  to 
those  several  hundred  feet  in  length.  After 


storms  they  are  torn  from  their  fastenings, 
and  cast  upon  the  shores  in  great  heaps. 

Now,  what  is  the  use  of  this  great  profusior 
of  vegetation  ?  Is  it  that  it  may  decay  anc1 
help  to  fill  up  the  low  places  in  the  sea! 
There  is  a  higher  and  more  valuable  purpose 
These  seaweeds,  about  which  we  know  so  lit 
tie,  and  have  so  much  to  learn,  are  indis 
pensable  to  the  continuance  of  organic  life  ir 
the  sea.  They  furnish  oxygen  to  the  water 
by  which  action  the  water  is  kept  pure,  s« 
that  animals  can  live  in  it.  All  that  profus 
animal  life  of  the  ocean  must  have  a  sub 
structure  of  vegetable  life  in  which'  to  feed 
Otherwise  desolation  would  immediately  fol 
low. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  also,  that  seaweed 
not  only  furnish  oxygen  to  the  water,  but  t< 
a  considerable  extent  they  supply  the  air  witlj 
oxygen.  On  the  Channel  Islands,  consistin 
of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Alderney,  Sark,  an< 
some  others  in  the  English  Channel,  cows  ar 
fed  on  seaweeds,  and,  mixed  with  other  ms; 
terials,  they  are  said  to  be  a  valuable  fooc 
Turtles  and  the  whole  race  of  moliisca,  fror 
the  large  abalone  to  the  small  shell  fish,  e» 
seaweeds.  We  might  also  infer  from  the  elt 
phant-like  tusks  of  the  walrus,  that  it  is 
vegetarian  to  a  certain  extent.  And  so  it  is 
It  seems  to  live  on  seaweeds  mainly,  which  i 
gathers  to  its  mouth  with  its  long  tusks.  j 

By  facts,  then,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusio 
that  directly  or  indirectly  all  animal  life  i 
the  waters,  as  upon  the  land,  has  its  basis  i 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  A  universal  failuj' 
of  the  crops  upon  the  land  would  not  be  moi 
disastrous  than  a  like  failure  of  seaweeds  i 
the  water.  In  either  case,  famine  and  desol: 
tion  would  ensue. 

With  but  few  exceptions,  all  the  submerge 
plants  belong  to  the  algse.    Botanists  mal 
three  divisions  of  this  tribe.    First — Mela ! 
osphorus,  dark  or  olive  spored.  Second- 
Rhodo  sperm,  red  spored.    Third — Chlorc 
ferms,  green  spored.    These  classes  may  ge 
erally  be  distinguished  by  the  colors  indicate 
The  olive  colored  are  most  abundant  betwe<! 
tide  marks.    They  seem  to  grow  where  th< 
are  most  exposed  to  sun,  air  and  the  chan 
caused  by  the  tides.    The  red  algse  grows 
the  deeper  and  less  exposed  parts  of  the  s« 
generally  below  low  tides  in  sheltered  plac<j  + 
The  green  algse  is  found  in  places  more  el 
posed  to  the  sun.    Nearly  all  the  fresh  wat 
species  are  green. 

Of  the  dark  seaweeds  there  are  six  orde 
Tho^e  include  most  of  our  coarse  sea-plants 
the  Saminarias,  the  gulfweed ;  Sargassum,  a 
those  from  which  kelp  was  formerly  mar 
factured. 

The  red  seaweeds  include  some  fifteen  < 
ders,  among  which  are  found  the  finest  a 
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most  beautitul  of  what  are  popularly  called 
jea-moss.  The  green  seaweeds  contain  about 
ifteen  orders  also.  Naulvas,  Conferous,  and 
so  on  down  to  Diatoms  belong  here.  Their 
mmerous  orders  include  a  great  many  genera 
ind  a  still  greater  number  of  species.  At 
janta  Cruz,  on  Monterey  Bay,  I  found  quite 
L  number  of  new  species,  and  a  great  many 
lot  before  observed  on  this  coast, 
i  The  speaker  referred  at  considerable  length 

0  the  observations  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Harvey,  of 
Dublin  University,  who  twenty-three  years 
go  brought  seaweeds  out  of  confusion,  and 
arranged  them  on  a  scientific  basis. 

1  In  conclusion,  he  referred  to  the  abundance 
jf  seaweeds  on  this  coast  suitable  for  the 
lanufacture  of  iodine,  which,  owing  to  the 
lcreasing  demand  for  iodine  in  medicine  and 
le  arts,  must  soon  be  utilized.    There  are 
lso  on  the  Pacific  coast  numerous  varieties  of 
ia  weeds  equally  well  adapted  to  all  the  uses 
f  the  Irish  moss.  The  macrocystis,  one  of  the 
iant  plants  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  found  along 
ar  coast  in  great  abundance,  growing,  it  is 
id,  to  be  700  to  1,000  feet  in  length,  must 
>me  day  become  an  article  of  value  on  ac- 
iunt  of  its  size  and  the  desirable  materials 
hich  it  contains  as  food  elements. 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  beautiful 
ecimens  of  seaweeds,  collected  both  on  the 
itlantic  and  the  Pacific. 


ilTISH    WILD    FLOWERS   IN    RELATION  TO 
INSECTS.* 

iSir  John  Lubbock,  in  his  preface  to  this 
jtle  book,  says :  "  My  observations  and 
tea  on  this  subject  were  originally  prepared 
th  the  view  of  encouraging  in  my  children 
at  love  of  natural  history  from  which  I 
/self  have  derived  so  much  happiness ;  but 
was  suggested  to  me  that  a  little  book  such 
the  present,  might,  perhaps,  be  of  use  to 
aers  also." 

We  are  glad  that  Sir  J.  Lubbock  has  acted 
|on  the  suggestion  made  to  him,  and  pub- 
bed  his  notes  on  this  most  interesting  sub- 
jt.    The  book  is  confessedly  fragmentary 
d  introductory,  but  admirably  calculated, 
think,  to  excite  a  wish  to  pursue  the  study 
ther  in  the  more  elaborate  works  of  Darwin 
1  others. 

While,  from  time  immemorial  "  (says  Sir  John 
)bock),  "  we  have  known  that  flowers  are  of 
at  importance  to  insects,  it  is  only  compara- 
ly  of  late  that  we  have  realized  how  important 
ideed,  how  necessary — insects  are  to  flowers  ; 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if,  on  the  one 
4*  d,  flowers  are  in  many  cases  necessary  to  the 
fi  tence  of  insects — insects,  on  the  other  hand, 
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are  still  more  indispensable  to  the  very  existence  of 
flowers  ;  that,  if  insects  have  been,  in  many  cases, 
modified  and  adapted  with  a  view  to  obtain  honey 
and  pollen  from  flowers — flowers,  in  their  turn, 
owe  their  scent  and  color,  their  honey,  and  even 
their  distinctive  forms,  to  the  action  of  insects. 
There  has  thus  been  an  inter-action  of  insects  upon 
flowers,  and  of  flowers  upon  insects,  resulting  in  the 
gradual  modification  of  both." 

It  will  be  seen,  from  this  passage,  that  Sir 
J.  Lubbock  fully  adopts  Mr.  Darwin's  theory 
of  natural  selection. 

In  a  short  notice  of  the  book  like  the 
present,  we  can  hardly  attempt  even  an  out- 
line of  it. 

Insects  visit  flowers  mostly — though  by  no 
means  entirely — for  the  honey  they  find  in 
them.  In  some  cases  they  go  to  feed  upon 
the  pollen-dust  on  the  anthers  of  the  flower  ; 
in  others — e.  g.,  the  bee — both  for  honey  and 
also  to  gather  the  pollen  into  little  balls  and 
carry  it  away  upon  their  hind  legs,  to  be 
afterwards  mixed  with  water  and  honey,  and 
made  into  food  for  the  young  bees  while  in 
the  larva  state. 

While  thus  engaged  in  visiting  flowers  for 
their  own  ends,  insects  are  unconsciously 
carrying  the  fertilizing  pollen  dust  from 
flower  to  flower,  "  not  merely  from  the  sta- 
mens to  the  pistil,  but  from  the  stamens  of 
one  flower  to  the  pistil  of  another." 

Most  wonderful  are  the  contrivances  which 
are  to  be  found  for  securing  cross  fertilization 
in  plants.  Some  of  our  most  common  flow- 
ers, such  as  the  nasturtium,  the  primrose,  the 
scarlet  flax,  the  pink,  the  common  arum,  and 
many  others  afford  interesting  examples  of 
this. 

The  necessity  of  insects  to  plants  is  some- 
times discovered  through  disappointing  ex- 
periences. We  read  not  long  since  in  Mr. 
Belt's  "  Naturalist  in  Nicaragua "  that  a 
European  gentleman,  fond  of  scarlet  runner 
beans,  planted  some  seed  that  he  had  taken 
into  that  tropical  country.  It  sprang  up 
rapidly,  and  his  eyes  were  cheered  by  a  splen- 
did crop  of  scarlet  flowers,  and  he  naturally 
counted  upon  a  good  supply  of  his  favorite 
vegetable,  but  he  was  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. With  all  the  promise  there  were  no 
seed  pods!  The  reason  of  this,  Mr.  Belt  re- 
lieves to  have  been  that  the  species  of  hum- 
ble bee  that  in  Europe  visits  the  scarlet  run- 
ner flowers,  does  not  exist  in  Nicaragua,  and 
that,  therefore,  if  you  wish  to  grow  this  vege- 
table there  it  is  not  sufficient  to  provide  your- 
selves with  a  stock  of  seed,  but  you  must 
first  import  and  establish  the  humble  bee  that 
unconsciously  performs  the  necessary  work  of 
fertilizing  the  flowers. 

That  this  is  no  isolated  experience  will  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  recorded  in  Nature 
some  time  since,  that  300  humble  bees  had 
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been  sent  out  to  New  Zealand,  with  the  hope 
that  they  would  establish  themselves  there. 

Gn  the  question  of  the  power  of  insects  to 
distinguish  colors,  Sir  John  Lubbock  records 
an  interesting  experiment  of  his  own. 

"  I  placed,"  he  says,  u  slips  of  glass  with  honey 
on  paper  of  various  colors,  accustoming  different 
bees  to  visit  special  colors,  and  when  they  had 
made  a  few  visits  to  the  honey  on  paper  of  a  par- 
ticular color,  I  found  that  if  the  papers  were  trans- 
posed the  bees  followed  the  color." 

The  flowers  of  grasses,  many  kinds  of  trees, 
&c,  are  fertilized  by  the  wind  and  not  by 
insects.  In  these  cases,  therefore,  there  is  no 
need  to  attract  insects,  and  Mr.  Darwin  finds 
it  "an  invariable  rule  that  when  a  flower  is 
fertilized  by  the  wind,  it  never  has  a  gaily- 
colored  corolla." 

The  peculiarity  so  well  known  in  some 
plants,  the  daisy  (day's  eye)  for  instance,  of 
"  sleeping,"  also  comes  in  for  remark,  and 
the  author  suggests  "that  the  closing  of 
flowers  may  have  reference  to  the  habits  of 
insects,  and  it  may  be  observed  also  in  sup- 
port of  this,  that  wind-fertilized  flowers  do 
not  sleep ;  and  that  some  of  those  flowers 
which  attract  insects  by  smell,  emit  their 
scent  at  particular  hours." 

To  those  who  have  not  been  very  close  ob- 
servers of  plants,  many  curious  and  interest- 
ing facts  will  be  learnt  from  Sir  J.  Lubbock's 
book.  Take  the  instance  of  the  common 
sweet  violet.  The  scented  flowers  that  we  are 
all  so  familiar  with  in  the  spring,  very  rarely 
produce  any  seed,  but  in  the  autumn  an 
entirely  different  flower  is  produced,  very  in- 
conspicuous and  almost  without  petals,  but 
which  produces  plenty  of  seed. 

The  book  is  professedly  confined  to  British 
wild  flowers,  but  the  author  has  been  unable 
to  resist  the  temptation  to  introduce  some 
cultivated  species,  and  to  allude  to  the  mar- 
velous contrivances  to  be  found  in  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  orchids. 

In  some  concluding  sentences,  Sir  John 
Ltibbock  says : 

"  Our  knowledge  of  this  subject  is  as  yet  in  its 
infancy  ;  and,  indeed,  my  great  object  has  been  to 
bring  prominently  before  my  readers  how  rich  a 
field  for  observation  and  experiment  is  still  open  to 
us.  Most  elementary  treatises  unfortunately, 
though  perhaps  unavoidably,  give  the  impression 
that  our  knowledge  is  far  more  complete  and  exact 
than  really  is  the  case.  This  naturally  tends  to 
discourage  rather  than  promote  original  obser- 
vations. Few,  I  believe,  of  those  who  are  not 
specially  devoted  to  zoology  and  botany,  have  any 
idea  how  much  still  remains  to  be  ascertained  with 
reference  to  even  the  commonest  and  most  abund- 
ant species." 

We  hope  we  have  said  enough  to  induce 
any  who  are  fond  of  flowers,  but  who  have 
not  studied  them  in  relation  to  insects,  to 


read  this  little  book,  which  they  will  fii 
opens  up  a  mine  of  interest  well  worth  furtb 
exploring. 

NOTICES. 

The  Managers  of  the  Home  for  Aged  and  Infi; 
Colored  Persons,  have  appointed  New  Year's  day 
contributions  in  aid  of  the  Institution.  Contributic 
may  be  sent  to  the  Home,  Belmont  and  G-irard  aT 
nue,  to  Israel  H.  Johnson,  Treasurer,  No.  809  Spnj 
street,  or  any  of  the  Managers. 


ITEMS. 

The  Emperor  of  Brazil  expects  to  leave  Rio 
New  York  early  next  Spring. 

Advices  from  Japan  state  that  the  Mikado's  G<j 
ernment  had  triumphed  over  its  political  opponei 
and  that  a  proclamation  had  been  issued  intimat: 
that  the  age  of  feudalism  was  past  forever. 

An  extensive  inquiry  has  been  made  in  Prus 
into  the  effect  upon  the  durability  of  woods  of 
season  at  which  the  trees  are  cut  down.  In  gene 
the  wood  felled  when  the  sap  is  not  running  ha 
decided  pre-eminence  as  to  its  durability,  streng 
and  density.  The  heat  given  out  in  burning  w» 
felled  in  Twelfth  and  First  months,  is  also,  acco 
ingto  these  experiments,  greater  than  for  woods 
in  Second  and  Third  months. 

President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  says  in  a  recent 
,ter :  "  The  great  educational  need  of  the  West, 
of  the  whole  country,  indeed,  is  good  schools 
voted  exclusively  to  fitting  boys  thoroughly  for 
leges  of  high  .standard.  The  public  schools  haAj 
different  function,  and  the  work  of  fitting  a  sr 
proportion  of  their  pupils  for  college  interferes  t 
the  discharge  of  their  very  important  legitin 
function.  Endowed  schools,  managed  by  prr 
corporations,  receiving  boys  of  ten  or  twelve  ye 
and  keeping  them  until  they  are  seventeen  or  ei|!e 
teen  years  old,  are  more  needed  in  this  country  t 
any  other  class  of  educational  institutions,  unles 
be  girls'  schools  of  the  same  sort.  It  woulc 
clear  gain  if  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  so-ca 
colleges  and  universities  could  be  converted 
such  secondary  schools,  for  a  vigorous  school,  d<j  k\ 
its  appropriate  work  with  thoroughness,  is  a  mi§gr 
more  useful  institution  than  a  lame  college." 

South  Dome  at  Yosemite. — The  summit  of  j  jg 
South  Half  Dome  in  the  Yosemite  Valley,  hai 
last  been  attained,  a  Scotch  sailor  named  Ande? 
having  climbed  the  precipice,  a  distance  of  ] 
feet,  by  means  of  spikes  and  ropes,  accomplis'ilfco 
one  of  the  most  perilous  feats  on  record 
ascent  was  made  on  the  15th  of  September,  an( 
the  16th  half  a  dozen  tourists  successfully  rea 
the  dizzy  height.    They  found  an  area  of  about 
acres  on  the  summit  of  the  Dome  and  say  tfej  !jM 
magnificent  view  can  be  obtained  from  the  hei 
A  staircase  will  be  erected,  so  that  all  may  ai 
in  safety,  and  another  feature  will  thereb;  ^ 
added  to  the  attractions  of  the  valley.   Last  sej  ^ 
an  English  tourist  attempted  to  reach  the  top  ok 
Dome  and  failed.    He  then  offered  $580  to  any  Mi, 
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who  would  accomplish  the  feat  and  arrange 
that  he  could  follow.    There  is  but  one  chance  ; 
for  an  adventurous  man  to  eclipse  Anderson's 
and  that  is  for  some  one  to  reach  the  "Tree  iij 
Niche,"  a  pine  which  projects  from  the  side 
cavern  or  platform,  2,000  feet  from  the  valle 
the  sheer  face  of  El  Capitan. — Sonora  Union, 
ocrat. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
RELIGION. 


There  is  bo  endowment  inherent  in  the  hu- 
|,n  being  that  has  been  so  variously  inter- 
ted,  and  so  often  turned  from  its  divine 
•pose  to  the  injury  of  the  race,  as  the  relig- 
s  or  spiritual  element  of  its  nature. 
The  relation  which  religion  sustains  towards 
human  family  may  ba  compared  to  that 
ich  exists  between  the  universe  and  the 
vev  by  which  motion  is  kept  up  in  all  its 
ts.  Both  agents  are  invisible,  and  impon- 
able,  and  without  limit,  permeating  every 
m  and  fibre  of  matter  in  the  one,  and  of 
ught  and  feeling  in  the  other,  yet  as  surely 
r>wn  in  their  manifestations  as  the  things 
ch  our  eyes  behold  and  our  hands  handle. 
h.  are  emanations  from  that  Primal  Cause, 
All-Creating,  All-Controlling  Essence 
>ra  we  call  "  God  "  because  we  have  no 
more  comprehensive  by  which  to  ex- 
?s  our  finite  conception  of  that  which  must 
nfiaite. 

l  our  investigations  we  should  expect  to 
religion  all- em  bracing,  broad  enough  to 
h  the  utmost  bounds  of  human  intelli- 
ie,  and  with  a  fullness  that  meets  and  sat- 
3  the  best  desires  of  the  soul ;  the  results 
aot  disappoint  us.  The  rudest  and  most 
>arous  nations  express  their  highest 
ight  through  their  religion.  Under  what- 
form  of  superstition,  of  symbolism  or 
fice  it  is  manifested,  there  is  in  all  a 
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reaching  towards  something  higher  than 
themselves — something  that  the  outward  life 
fails  to  satisfy,  and  that  the  intuitions  of  their 
common  heritage,  though  debased  and  de- 
graded by  passion  and  ignorance,  prompts 
them  to  seek  after  and  possess. 

If  the  point  taken  is  true,  the  analogy  with 
which  we  started  out  must  be  maintained,  but 
in  doing  so  we  are  brought  at  once  into  con- 
flict with  the  theories  and  creeds  that  have 
been  formulated  by  the  wisdom  of  human 
investigation,  and  offered  to  the  world  as  the 
rule  of  faith  and  practice,  embracing  the 
whole  of  man's  religious  obligation. 

The  centres  of  spiritual  authority  that  have 
been  established  in  every  nation,  and  have 
wielded  such  a  powerful  influence,  are  founded 
on  the  acknowledged  universality  of  the  re- 
ligious element.  These,  now  as  in  the  past, 
are  doing  much  to  subvert  that  freedom  of 
thought  and  action  which  is  the  only  safe- 
guard of  human  liberty.  The  success  of  their 
efforts  is  conclusive  evidence  that  religion  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  human  entity,  and 
that  its  healthy  exercise  is  as  necessary  to  the 
full  and  perfect  development  of  mankind  as 
the  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  the  training 
of  the  hands  to  labor,  or  the  satisfying  of 
physical  wants. 

And  this  religion  with  which  man  is  en- 
dowed, how  it  follows  the  current  of  being, 
adjusting  and  harmonizing  in  one  all  the  ele- 
ments that  so  diversify  human  life,  just  as 
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the  laws  that  regulate  motion  by  their  checks 
and  balances  maintain  the  equilibrium  of 
nature. 

Astronomers  tell  us  that  all  sounds — the 
soft  lullaby  of  the  mother,  the  merry  carol  of 
the  song  bird,  the  music  of  flowing  water, 
the  piping  of  the  wind,  the  procession  of  the 
stars  in  illimitable  space,  all  that  are  heard 
above,  beneath  and  around  us — move  in 
rhythmic  order,  obedient  to  the  same  law  of 
universal  harmony,  each  responding  to  the 
key-note  to  which  it  is  attuned  !  Doubtless, 
from  the  standpoint  of  Infinite  perception 
the  discords  and  derangements  in  human  af- 
fairs, that  so  perplex  our  bounded  vision,  are 
but  the  perturbations  and  oscillations  in  the 
orbit  of  existence — the  sharps  and  flats  that 
change  with  the  scale  in  which  our  lives  are 
set,  but  in  no  wise  mar  the  plan  or  affect  the 
harmony  of  creation. 

The  religious  thought  of  the  world  has  ex- 
pressed itself  under  various  forms,  yet  all 
meaning  the  same  thing,  all  looking  upward 
to  the  same  Infinite  source,  and  all  accept- 
able in  so  far  as  they  are  sincere.  But  the 
progress  must  be  onward,  to  clearer  views  of 
the  relation  the  soul  sustains  to  the  Centre 
and  source  of  spiritual  life,  and  to  the  uni- 
verse, of  which  its  outward  form  is  part  and 
parcel.  In  its  all- penetrating,  all-permeating 
power,  religion  was  designed  to  regulate  the 
conduct  and  lead  into  healthful  aspirations 
after  something  purer  and  holier  than  has 
yet  been  attained. 

Having  his  birthright  midway  between  the 
visible  and  the  invisible,  and  by  hi8  two-fold 
nature  allied  to  both — sharing  with  the  crea- 
tures below  him  the  common  heritage  of  life, 
yet  by  the  Divine  inbreathing  made  an  heir 
of  immortality,  man,  in  this  complex  exist- 
ence, without  the  religious  element  would  be 
incapable  of  apprehending  his  eternal  kinship 
or  responding  to  the  Divine  call. 

To  the  All-seeing  one,  from  whom  no  act 
is  hid,  how  bald  and  weak  must  the  poor 
shams  appear  by  which  man  cheats  himself 
into  the  belief  that  for  some  act  of  his  he  has 
become  the  special  object  of  Divine  favor, 
as  if  the  Loving  Father,  whose  tender  mer- 
cies are  over  all  His  works,  could  be  unjust 
to  the  smallest  or  weakest  creature  that  He 
ha3  made,  or  confer  special  favors  where  He 
has  a  right  to  unqualified  obedience.  Our 
blessings  which  we  are  apt  to  term  special, 
are  but  the  reaction  of  our  cravings,  which, 
if  sincere,  lead  in  the  way  by  which  they  are 
soonest  realized,  thus  fulfilling  the  words  of 
J esus,  "  Whatsoever  things  ye  desire,  when 
ye  pray,  believe  that  ye  receive,  and  ye  shall 
have." 

All  the  precepts  of  Jesus  are  based  upon 
moral  purity.  Purity  of  thought,  manifested 


by  a  pure  life,  with  love  to  our  Heavenly 
Father,  which  shall  find  its  best  significance 
in  kindly  feeling  and  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  others,  is  the  broad  platform  upon  which 
those  who  claim  to  be  His  followers  are  called 
to  stand,  and  be  as  lights  in  the  world,  not 
spiritual  lights  only,  but  intellectual  and 
moral  lights,  knowing  God  through  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  mechanisms  of  nature, 
as  well  as  by  His  indwelling  Spirit,  ever  add- 
ing knowledge  to  experience,  coming  up  to 
the  full  measure  of  all  the  endowments  He 
has  bestowed  so  bountifully,  and  thus  fulfill 
ing  the  end  of  our  creation. 

This  is  the  solid  basis  upon  which  faith 
and  reason,  religion  and  science  may  join 
hands  and  move  onward  with  steady  footsteps 
to  the  emancipation  of  the  human  race  from 
the  thraldom  of  ignorance  and  superstition, 
for  between  investigation  and  aspiration 
twin  sisters  of  the  soul — there  can  be  no  con 
flict.  The  true  issue  lies  within  the  domain  of 
religion,  and  is  waged  between  faith  and  reve 
lation ;  it  is  the  outgrowth  of  that  free  and 
earnest  inquiry  now  going  on  in  the  Christia: 
church  respecting  the  will  and  intent  of  the 
Creator,  as  discovered  in  the  things  created ; 
and  the  question  uppermost  in  the  mind  of 
the  earnest,  liberal  thinker  is,  Shall  reason, 
conscience  and  immediate  revelation  be  the 
foundation  of  Christian  faith ;  or,  shall 
perstition,  tradition  and  bigotry  fetter  the 
mincl  and  dwarf  the  religious  thought  of  the 
present  age?  Shall  the  revelations  made  to 
other  peoples,  in  other  times,  living  underij 
other  circumstances,  and  groping  their  way  I T 
through  centuries  upon  centuries  of  semi- 
civilization — shall  these  revelations  and  the 
creeds  framed  upon  them  be  the  only  canon 
of  the  church ;  or,  shall  the  spiritual  food  of 
to-day  be  acknowledged  also  as  coming  fresi 
from  the  bounty  of  the  Great  Giver,  not  to  ail 
chosen  few  claiming  priestly  succession  only  J  ^ 
but  to  every  soul,  as  its  immediate  needs  mayfly 
demand?  And  the  question  must  be  met  and|p 
decided  by  the  church.  It  concerns  religion! 
and  can  be  brought  with  propriety  before  nqj 
other  tribunal  for  adjudication.  Science  dea 
with  material  things.  Religion  begins  at  th 
point  where  science  finds  its  limit — at  the] 
boundary  line  of  the  finite,  beyond  whicl 
arrogant  assumption  rather  than  true  science 
leads  the  investigator  who  has  not  yet  learneo 
that  "Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hopec 
for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen." 

L.  J.  R 

Twelfth  month  26,  1875. 


Culture  is  the  blossoming  pathway  leadinj 
from  mind  to  progress,  whose  flowers  are  plan 
ted  by  discipline,  weeded  by  disapointmen 
and  opened  by  the  sun  of  Divine  love. 
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BALTIMORE  YEARLY  MEETING  OF 
WOMEN  FRIENDS. 

The  following  minutes  embracing  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  Women's  Yearly  Meeting,  re- 
cently held  in  Baltimore,  gives  an  interesting 
glimpse  of  the  good  that  was  scattered  and 
the  comfortable  feeling  that  prevailed  on  that 
occasion  : 

As  we  draw  near  the  close  of  this  memorable 
meeting,  there  seems  an  unusual  feeling  that  the 
Father's  hand  has  been  laid  on  us  in  blessing.  A 
deep  sense  of  the  presence  of  His  love  accompanied 
the  ministraticns  of  His  messengers  who  came  to 
mingle  with  us. 

We  have  been  told  that  by  our  daily  example  we 
can  stimulate  the  young  minds  around  us  to  aspira- 
tions for  pure  and  holy  lives,  and  thus  give  life  and 
force  to  our  principles. 

The  influence  of  our  sex  in  instilling  a  love  of 
truth,  in  guarding  our  loved  ones  against  the  tempt- 
ations to  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  of 
tobacco,  were,  it  sec-med,  irresistibly  set  forth. 

The  answers  to  the  Queries  were  followed  by 
much  earnest  counsel  and  sympathy.  The  attend- 
ance of  .our  smaller  and  Mid-week  Meetings  was 
tenderly  "urged  on  those  with  whom  it  was  practi- 
cable. 

The  weary  and  heavy-laden  were  counseled  to  go, 
as  the  blind  man  did  formerly,  where  they  knew  the 
Master  would  pass  by. 

Fervent  prayers  ascended  to  the  All-Merciful  for 
the  preservation  of  the  beloved  and  venerated 
mothers  still  spared  to  us,  and  tributes  of  affection- 
ate remembrance  were  expressed  for  those  who  had 
laid  down  the  burden  of  life  and  now  wear  the 
crown. 

The  heartfelt  exhortations  on  the  subject  of  light 
reading  made  deep  impressions ;  the  waste  of  time 
and  our  intellectual  and  spiritual  vigor  thereby, 
were  tenderly  set  forth.  Who  of  us  can  return  to 
our  houses  and  say,  "Can  I  not  do  as  I  please  with 
mine  own?" 

Hoping  for  another  reunion  with  all  who  have 
shared  in  this  bountiful  repast,  where  the  good 
Master  has  broken  the  bread  and  blessed  it,  we  part 
trusting  to  resume  the  duties  of  life  with  renewed 
dedication  to  His  service. 

With  a  reverent  sense  of  thankfulness  for  the 
blessings  vouchsafed,  and  with  hearts  drawn  nearer 
together  by  sharing  the  incomes  of  our  Father's 
love, 

We  adjourn  to  meet  at  the  usual  time  next  year, 
if  so  permitted.  MARY  C.  CUTLER,  Clerk. 


For  Friends'  Intelligeneer. 
CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

I  regard  with  interest  this  new  movement. 
For  many  reasons  these  meetings  further  a 
purpose  that  is  not  reached  by  our  regular 
meetings.  Moving  from  neighborhood  to 
neighborhood,  they  are  an  advertisement  to 
the  world  of  our  kindly  brotherhood.  We 
profess  a  religion  of  feeling  of  the  sweet  hu- 
manities that  make  for  the  amelioration  of 
daily  life,  and  whatsoever  measures  exemplify 
these  must  be  of  beneficent  result.  Our  work 
is  with  this  world  and  this  day.  We  live  to 
do  the  will  of  a  Father  who  speaks  to  us  di- 


rectly concerning  the  realities  around  us. 
The  past  is  accomplished,  and  the  future, 
with  its  emergencies,  will  be  in  other  hanvls. 
Those  now  living  measure  our  duties,  and  if 
we  have  a  mission  it  lies  close  by  our  doors. 
The  harvest  is  white,  and  the  laborers  are 
few.  These  meetings  open  new  avenues  for 
united  service  in  sustaining  our  testimonies. 
Let  the  young  hands  that  are  strong  enter  the 
field.  Let  the  eloquent  lip3  that  are  timidly 
keeping  silence  break  the  corrosive  seal,  and 
much  good  may  be  done. 

A  great  writer  tells  us,  "  The  Highest 
dwells  with  him  who  has  the  sentiment  of 
duty  in  his  heart."  We  must  walk  abreast 
of  the  activities  of  our  age,  and  keep  our 
lamps  burning.  The  labors  of  our  fathers 
were  no  substitutes  for  ours.  Our  work  and 
responsibilities  met  us  at  the  cradle.  As  we 
will  to  do,  the  light  and  strength  of  God  will 
flow  into  our  full  measure  of  capacity.  The 
heritage  of  a  free  ministry,  and  the  convic- 
tion of  our  Father's  constant  intercourse  with 
His  children,  and  testimonies  that  embrace 
the  breadth  and  depth  of  human  experience 
are  committed  to  our  care,  to  live  and  pro- 
claim unto  a  larger  acceptance.  Will  not 
Circular  Meetings  assist  to  this  end  ?  Inter- 
change of  thought  and  feeling  melts  inevi- 
tably the  harsher  barriers  between  man  and 
man,  and  frees  the  channels  of  those  charities 
that  are  the  requisites  of  peace.  We  are  all 
inexorably  akin  and  mingling,  and  comparing 
our  deeper  experiences  render  this  bond  more 
clearly  manifest.  This  coming  together  in  mu- 
tual desires  for  good,  in  mutual  dependence  on 
and  prayer  to  a  common  Father,  sustains  the 
hands  grown  weary,  and  establishes  the  hope 
of  the  strong.  The  mutual  reading  of  soul,  the 
grasp  of  sympathizing  hands  softens  away  pre- 
judice and  kindles  an  inspiration  that  illumines 
life.  We  owe  it,  too,  to  the  humanizing  nature 
of  our  faith,  so  void  of  mystery  and  superstition , 
so  beautiful  beyond  description,  and  compre- 
hensive beyond  measurement,  to  widen  its 
operation  and  extend  its  enjoyments.  The 
possession  of  a  saving  truth  is  a  Divine  com- 
mission and  command  to  spread  it  abroad. 
To  enunciate  conviction  has  been  the  irre- 
pressible impulse  of  all  true  minds  who  loved 
their  race.  It  i3  the  test  of  unselfish  human- 
ity. Experimental  knowledge  once  commu- 
nicated, eternally  operates.  "Going  about 
doing  good,"  is  the  method  of  righteousness. 
"  Bearing  witness  to  the  Truth  "  by  pen,  word 
or  deed,  brings  us  into  tenderer  converse  with 
Him  who  reveals  it,  and  clarifies  that  spirit- 
ual discernment  that  is  "  the  light  of  man." 

By  the  publication  of  individual  conscience 
by  the  dissemination  of  the  light  given  to 
each  prayerful  soul,  may  society  reach  a 
diviner  level  for  all  lives. 
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I  am  thankful  for  the  progress  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  the  refinement  of  literary 
taste.  I  am  thankful  that  the  laws  of  matter 
and  spirit  are  everywhere  in  harmony  and 
irrepealable.  I  am  thankful  that  the  heavier 
burthens  are  being  lifted  from  the  shoulders 
of  labor  by  the  unfolding  of  skill.  Yet,  more 
especially,  I  am  grateful  for  the  growing  con- 
viction of  this  day,  that  religion  is  not  history 
or  dogma  or  creed  of  human  weaving,  but 
brotherly  love,  and  that  he  who  would  be- 
come "  one  with  the  Father  "  must  become 
one  with  his  brother  ! 

Samuel  Swain. 

Bristol,  Twelfth  month,  1875. 

From  The  Christian  Register. 
CHRIST  IN  THE  FAMILY, 

We  need  him,  first,  in  the  sacred  trust, 
committed  to  us,  of  one  another's  happiness. 
It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  proportion 
of  our  happiness  derived  from  domestic  rela- 
tions, as  compared  to  that  which  comes  from 
all  other  earthly  sources  united,  or  the  degree 
to  which  causes  of  domestic  disquiet  can  neu- 
tralize prosperity,  honor,  and  every  external 
object  of  desire.  In  our  out-of-door  life  many 
of  us  are  able  to  case  ourselves  in  an  armor  of 
determined  purpose,  resolute  endeavor,  and 
strenuous  industry,  which  is  proof  against  pet- 
ty annoyance.  But  at  home,  this  armor  is 
thrown  aside;  the  whole  nervous  tissue  of  the 
soul,  the  minute  network  of  sentiment  and 
feeling  is  laid  bare;  every  shrinking  fibre  of 
sensibility  is  exposed  without  protection,  and 
the  slightest  puncture  may  produce  untold 
agony.  Or  to  vary  the  figure,  these  complex, 
many-stringed  I^res  of  mind  and  soul,  sense 
and  feeling,  may  out  of-doors,  be  set  ajar,  and 
their  discord  shall  be  lost  in  the  wind,  or 
merged  in  the  tumultuous  noises  of  the  busy 
world ;  but  within  close  walls  every  discord- 
ant note  falls  with  painful  stroke  on  the  ear, 
and  its  harsh  echo  vibrates  for  hours,  and 
gathers  strength  from  reverberation. 

To  preserve  the  home-harmony,  we  need 
more  than  the  general  goodness,  the  cardinal 
virtues,  enforced  by  the  natural  conscience 
and  by  public  opinion.  We  need  that  Christ 
tune  each  throbbing  string  of  each  living  lyre. 

The  evangelic  virtues  are  precisely  those 
which  alone  can  make  a  happy  family.  There 
must  be,  not  pride,  but  that  modest  and  lowly 
self-estimate  which  shall  concede  his  due  and 
more  to  every  member  of  the  circle;  not  self- 
assertion  and  obstinate  adherance  to  ones  own 
preference  in  things  indifferent,  but  a  mutual 
yielding,  "  in  honor  preferring  one  another ;" 
not  the  captious  spirit,  on  the  watch  for  causes 
of  offence,  but  the  heart  slow  of  suspicion,  and 
incapable  of  imagining  slight  or  wrong  where 
none  is  intended;  not  quick  resentment,  but 


forbearance  and  long-suffering,  in  the  con- 
sciousness that,  in  the  alternations  of  temper 
and  feeling  to  which  we  all  are  liable,  each 
may  claim  to-morrow  the  kind  construction 
that  is  demanded  of  him  to  day;  not  the 
rough,  curt  answer,  the  abrupt  utterance,  the 
ungentle  mien,  but  the  meekness  and  courtesy, 
not  to  be  simulated,  which  are  the  spontane- 
ous, every-day  garb  of  a  truly  Christ-like  soul ; 
not  the  selfish  indolence,  good-natured  though 
it  be,  which  quietly  lets  itself  be  ministered 
to,  and  takes  as  rightfully  its  own  the  sunny- 
side,  the  place  of  privilege,  the  Benjamin's 
portion,  but  the  spirit  of  willing  and  cheerful 
service,  which  claims  its  unstinted  share  in 
the  division  of  every  common  burden,  and 
which  never  forgets  that  the  Lord  of  men  and 
of  angels  came  to  minister,  not  to  be  min- 
istered unto,  and  pronounced  him  the  greatest 
who  makes  himself  the  least  and  the  servant 
of  all. 

We  all  know  that  these  are  the  elements  of 
domestic  peace  and  happiness.  We  who  trust 
that  we  have  learned  enough  of  Christ  to  be 
saved  from  gross  sins  and  great  transgressions, 
have,  most  of  us,  been  oftener  called  to  peni- 
tence aud  self-humiliation  for  offenses  under 
these  heads  than  for  all  things  else.  Now  I 
know  not  how  we  are  to  overcome  these  in- 
firmities of  temper,  these  easily  besetting  sins, 
except  as  we  emulate  the  beloved  family  of 
Bethany — like  Martha,  serve  Christ  in  the 
routine  of  domestic  care  and  duty ;  like  Mary, 
have  our  chosen  place  at  his  feet,  and  under 
the  word-fall  of  his  lips ;  like  Lazarus,  have 
him  at  our  side  when  we  sit  at  table.  We 
need  to  contemplate  his  meek  and  gentle 
spirit,  his  kind  and  courteous  mien,  his  self- 
sacrifice,  his  constant  thought  and  care  for 
those  around  him,  his  genial  sympathy  alike 
with  joy  and  with  grief,  till  our  souls  receive 
the  image  we  behold,  and  the  loving  Christ 
be  fully  formed  within  us.  Thus,  and  thus 
only,  can  the  earthly  family  grow  into  the 
similitude  of  the  heavenly,  and  the  union  here 
be  prophetic  of  that  which  shall  make  us  one 
in  the  Father's  house  on  high. — Dr.  A.  P.  Pea- 
body. 


A  SOCIAL  NECESSITY. 

Among  the  dangers  of  large  cities  none 
is  more  fatal  to  true  prosperity  than  the  spirit 
of  segregation,  which  shuts  up  certain  classes 
within  themselves,  and  obstructs  every  avenue 
of  intercourse  between  them.  It  is  of  course 
the  natural  tendency  of  men  and  women,  when 
brought  together  in  large  numbers,  to  sepa- 
ra  e  into  smaller  groups,  according  to  mutual 
attractions  and  sympathies ;  and  to  this  there 
can  be  no  possible  objection,  provided  they 
do  not  become  so  absorbed  in  their  own  little 
"  set "  as  to  forget  the  outside  world.  But  the 
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special  separation  to  which  we  here  allude,  is 
one  which  divides  the  dwellers  of  a  city  into 
two  distinct  communities,  as  alien  to  each 
other,  and  as  ignorant  of  each  other's  life  as 
i  f  the  great  ocean  rolled  between  them.  In 
London  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  the  ex- 
tremes of  wealth  and  poverty  to  be  found 
within  a  few  rods  of  each  other ;  the  extreme 
of  refinement,  fashion  and  luxury  on  one 
street,  and  round  the  corner  the  deepest  igno- 
rance, barbarism  and  even  starvation.  Many 
of  these  wealthy  persons  travel  into  foreign 
lands  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
manners  and  habits  of  savage  tribes,  while, 
close  to  their  very  doors  at  home,  live  men 
and  women  sunk  in  as  profound  a  barbarism, 
through  poverty  and  vice,  of  whose  ways  of 
living  they  know  nothing,  and  of  whose  very 
existence  they  are  hardly  aware. 

In  our  land  of  plenty,  and  especially  in  this 
city,  where  such  ample  provision  is  made  for 
the  comfort  and  independence  of  the  poorer 
classes,  such  a  state  of  things  is  hardly  possi- 
ble;  yet  even  here  there  is  a  degree  of  es- 
trangement between  the  rich  and  the  poor 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  both,  and  con- 
sequently inimical  to  the  true  prosperity  of 
the  community.  It  is  not  the  benevolent  sen- 
timent that  is  wanting ;  the  outward  necessi- 
ties of  those  in  need  meet  with  timely  sympa- 
thy and  aid ;  but  there  is  a  more  permanent 
want  which  is  le3s  fully  responded  to,  that 
of  the  diffusion  of  intelligence,  self-respect, 
knowledge  and  principle,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  personal  contact.  There  is  nothing 
tending  more  directly  to  perpetuate  vice  and 
crime  than  shutting  it  up  within  its  own  walls, 
admitting  no  purifying  air  and  leaving  it  to 
increase  and  multiply  unchecked  by  anything 
save  the  stern  penalty  of  the  law.  While  vice 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  poorer  classes, 
yet  poverty  and  distress  bring  with  them  pe- 
culiar temptations,  especially  where  neglect 
and  loneliness  conspire  to  produce  despair  and 
recklessness.  None  can  fully  estimate  the 
influence  of  even  a  single  pure  and  true  man 
or  woman  who  carries  a  loving  heart  and 
helping  hand  into  the  abodes  of  weary  labor, 
or  anxious  fears,  or  suffering  sickness,  or  per- 
chance, wrechedness  and  sin.  If,  however, 
instead  of  its  being  the  rare  thing  it  is,  to  see 
one  thus  engaged,  it  were  the  habit  of  all  to 
mingle  freely  and  frequently,  whereever  their 
presence  would  be  a  blessing,  what  a  new  and 
living  prosperity  would  be  awakened  for  our 
city!  Surely  it  is  not  our  beautiful  buildings 
and  parks,  our  manufactures,  commerce  and 
fine  arts,  our  consolidated  wealth  or  political 
influence,  that  constitute  the  truest  glory  or 
prosperity.  We  may  rightly  rejoice  in  all 
these  things,  but  only  as  means  to  an  end,  on- 
ly as  the  instrument  developing  an  ever-pro- 


gressing humanity.  It  is  our  men  and  women 
who  create  the  glory  and  happiness  or  the 
misery  and  ruin  of  our  city.  Not  on  their 
numbers  or  their  wealth,  buton  their  character, 
intelligence,  purity  and  integrity,  do  the  in- 
terests of  our  city  depend.  If  these  can  be 
nourished  and  developed,  no  adversity  can 
ever  quite  overwhelm  us  ;  if  they  are  suffered 
to  decline,  no  train  of  outward  successes  can 
make  us  truly  prosperous. 

To  this  great  end  of  improving  and  eleva- 
ting the  people  nothing  will  so  largely  or 
permanently  contribute  as  the  infusion  of 
thought,  ideas  and  moral  life,  that  will  follow 
a  nearer  and  more  frequent  intercourse  among 
all  classes.  The  rich  and  the  poor,  the  edu- 
cated and  the  ignorant,  the  strong  and  the 
weak  should  know  each  other;  they  should 
no  longer  stand  aloof  absorbed  in  their  own 
private  interests,  and  unconscious  of  the  life 
that  is  passing  at  their  very  doors.  From 
this  responsibility  no  one  of  us  is  free.  We 
can  all  do  something  to  diffuse  the  light  that 
is  in  us,  to  spread  the  blessings  we  have  re- 
ceived, to  carry  comfort  to  the  desolate,  en- 
couragement to  the  despairing,  counsel  to  the 
ignorant,  and  strength  to  the  tempted.  We 
can  at  least  become  acquainted  with  those  in 
our  immediate  neighborhood  who  may  be  in 
any  need  of  sympathy  or  aid ;  we  can  study 
their  habits,  temptations  and  necessities,  and 
learn  how  best  to  help  them,  not  so  much  by 
material  aid  as  by  strengthening  self-respect, 
encouraging  effort,  and  infusing  into  them  new 
spirit  and  euergp.  We  cannot  too  heartily 
or  too  gratefully  acknowledge  the  efforts  of 
the  many  noble  women  of  our  city  who  have 
ds voted  time,  talents  and  culture  to  this  work, 
both  privately  and  by  means  of  social  com- 
binations. Let  us  see  to  it  that  we  too  do  our 
part,  and  throw  all  our  influence  into  the 
scale  of  a  more  extended,  free  and  friendly 
intercourse  between  the  rich  and  the  poor. — 
Public  Ledger. 

From  the  Liberal  Christian. 
SENSITIVE  PEOPLE. 

One  of  the  many  words  in  the  English  lan- 
guage which  have  been  perverted  from  their 
original  meaning  is  the  term  "  sensitive.' ' 
The  dictionary  definition  of  it  is  this  : 

Sensitive — Having  sense  or  feeling,  or  hav- 
ing the  capacity  of  perceiving  impressions 
from  external  objects.  Having  quick  and 
acute  sensibility,  either  to  the  actions  of  ex- 
ternal objects,  or  to  impressions  upon  the 
mind  and  feelings,"  etc. 

According  to  thi*,  therefore,  a  sensitive 
nature  is  a  most  excellent  quality.  Persons 
who  possess  it  enter  quickly  into  the  feelings 
of  others,  and  are  consequently  the  best  "  con- 
fidents."   You  can  talk  to  them  as  freely  as 
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it  maybe  necessary  without  being  in  con 
tinual  alarm  lest  they  should  discover  left- 
handed  personal  reflections  in  your  innocent 
remarks.  They  have  the  happy  faculty  of 
forgetting  themselves  in  their  interest  in 
other  people  and  things.  They  are,  perhaps, 
too  easily  frozen  by  an  uncongenial  atmos- 
phere, but  how  rapidly  do  they  thaw  when 
the  foreign  element  is  removed,  and  become 
the  life  and  soul  of  society.  It  is  not  the 
healthy  sensitive  people  that  continually  fall 
into  "  misunderstandings  "  and  are  always  in 
some  "  scrape  "  or  other.  They  possess  too 
much  of  that  all-important  endowment  "  tact" 
which,  when  it  is  combined  with  good  breed- 
ing, gives  that  exquisite .  courtesy  of  manner 
which  no  amount  of  external  polish  will  be- 
stow. 

But  this  is  not  the  usually  accepted  inter- 
pretation of  the  word.  The  expression,  "A 
sensitive  person,"  brings  to  your  mind  one 
whose  nerves  are  on  the  wrong  side  of  his 
cuticle,  one  who  "  wears  his  heart  upon  his 
sleeve  for  daws  to  peck  at,"  one  who  is  con- 
tinually being  "  hurt "  at  some  fancied  neglect 
or  coldness,  and  to  whom  you  converse  on 
miscellaneous  subjects  in  constant  trepida; 
tion,  lest  you  should  accidentally  hit  upon 
one  of  the  many  tender  points  in  his  char- 
acter. 

"  I  know  that  I  am  very  sensitive,  but  I 
can't  help  it,"  is  the  reason  given  for  many  a 
foolish  distrust  of  friendship  and  unwarrant- 
able caviling  at  a  careless  word.  But  the 
truth  is,  these  unfortunate  persons  do  not 
want  to  help  it ;  on  the  contrary,  they  cherish 
it,  and  even  cultivate  it,  as  if  it  were  the  most 
apparent  virtue,  and  as  it  is  not  a  virtue  it 
grows  accordingly,  until  finally  they  cannot 
rid  themselves  of  it  if  they  would.  All  per- 
sons, high  or  low,  poor  or  rich,  possess  the 
power  of  hurting  their  feelings,  therefore 
they  are  almost  always  injured.  The  world 
accords  them  pity, but  not  respect — sympathy, 
perhaps,  but  little  love — and  before  long  they 
are  too  apt  to  lose  even  these,  for  those  who 
have  duties  to  perform  and  an  object  in  life 
cannot  waste  precious  time  in  listening  to 
complaints  that  cannot  be  remedied.  The 
man  who  goes  through  life  with  a  purpose, 
and  realizes,  be  it  ever  so  little,  how  impor- 
tant is  his  work  to  himself  in  the  formation  of 
his  own  charrcter,  and  how  there  is  always 
some  one  who  could  take  his  place  and  per- 
form his  mission  as  well  as  he  does  himself, 
and  therefore  of  how  little  real  importance 
he  is  in  the  world,  will  meet  with  true  friends 
and  unlooked  for  consolation ;  but  he  who 
thinks  more  of  the  place  he  holds  in  the 
affections  of  other  people,  and  how  much  or 
how  little  of  a  necessity  he  is  to  them,  than  of 
his  duty  toward  his  Maker  and  himself,  will 


be  disappointed,  injured  and  unhappy  all  the 

days  of  his  life. 

I  wish  I  could  say  to  every  growing  girl 
and  boy,  who  is  looking  forward  to  manhood 
and  womanhood  so  earnestly  and  eagerly,  In 
the  course  of  your  life  you  will  probably  be 
wronged,  your  motives  misunderstood  and 
your  action  perverted  more  than  once  or 
twice.  If  you  cannot  rectify  the  wrong,  bear 
it,  live  it  down.  Don't  Iry  to  talk  it  down, 
and,  above  all  things,  do  not  let  it  hurt  you. 

"  Let  it  not  be  in  any  man's  power  to  say 
truly  of  thee,  that  thou  art  not  simple,  or 
that  thou  art  not  good  ;  but  .let  him  be  a 
liar  whoever  shall  think  anything  of  this 
kind  about  thee,  and  this  is  altogether  in  thy 
power.  For  who  is  thee  that  sball  hinder 
thee  from  being  good  and  simple."  Thus 
says  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  we  are  permitted 
to  see  with  much  more  certainty  than  he  did, 
that  evil  cannot,  in  the  long  run,  withstandj 
good.  .... 


LOCAL  INFORMATION. 


At  the  late  Southern  Quarterly  Meeting 
held  at  Camden,  Kent  county,  Del.,  Twelfth 
month  1st,  1875,  our  Select  Meeting,  held  on 
Third-day  afternoon  preceding,  was  small. 

Fourth  day  morning  the  meeting  for  busi- 
ness was  opened  with  a  very  appropriate 
prayer,  that  we  might  be  favored  with 
strength  from  the  Source  of  all  good  to  dc 
what  might  be  required  of  each  of  us. 

Reports  were  received  from  all  our  Month< 
ly  Meetings,  calling  forth  some  labors  on 
account  of  several  dropped  meetings,  owin£ 
in  part  to  the  few  members  that  constitute 
them  and  the  scattered  situation  of  thosj 
meetings.    We  were  favored  with  the  com) 
pany  of  John  Parrish  and  his  companion 
Charles  Kirk  and  wife,  also  Watson  Tomlin 
son,  whose  company  and  gospel  labors  wer 
truly  encouraging,  bearing  an  evidence  tha 
we  are  still  held  in  lasting  remembrance  b; 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church  ;  though  few  " 
number,  we  feel  that  we  are  not  forsaken. 

The  day  of  cur  public  meeting,  wheh  wa 
large  and  very  interesting;  many  of  othe? 
denominations  were  present,  and  all  seeme«j 
well  satisfied  with  what  was  communicatee 
Much  of  the  exercise  was  turned  to  the  van 
ities  and  follies  and  extravagance  of  th 
times,  and  the  youth  in  an  especial  manne 
were  exhorted  to  stand  firm  against  the  tid 
of  intemperance  that  is  sweeping  over  01 
land. 

Near  the  close  of  the  meeting,  one  frien 
called  our  attention  to  the  prayer  that  wj 
offered  in  the  beginning,  by  saying  he  felt 
had  been  answered,  as  many  of  us  could  a 
knowledge  the  great  Head  of  all  right) 
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gathered  assemblies  had  manifested  Himself, 
by  the  breaking  of  bread  which  the  disciples 
handed  to  the  multitude,  and  many  of  us  do 
feel  it  was  good  for  us  we  have  been  thus 
gathered.  A  Member. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  First-day 
School  Association  met  at  Camden,  on  Sev- 
enth-day, Twelfth  mo.  18th,  and  had  an  in- 
teresting meeting.  The  several  committees 
reported  satisfactory  attention  to  their  duties. 

It  was  concluded  to  change  the  commence- 
ment of  the  volume  of  "  Scattered  Seeds  "  so 
that  it  will  hereafter  begin  with  the  first  of 
the  year. 

The  Literature  Committee  had,  at  the  re- 
quest of  some  of  the  writers,  extended  the 
time  for  the  reception  of  MSS,  in  competition 
for  the  premiums  to  Second  mo.  1st ;  several 
MSS,  have  already  been  received. 

The  Book  and  Library  Committee  have 
aided  some  schools  within  Western  and  Backs 
Unions. 

Thos.  H.  Speakman  attended,  and  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  committee  those  who  met 
together  at  Manchester,  Eng.,  some  of  whom 
were  formerly  members  of  Friends  there. 
There  are  many  who  sympathize  with  them 
in  various  parts  of  London  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  he  believed  that  in  the  main  they  were 
in  sympathy  with  our  Friends,  but  being  iso- 
lated, there  was  a  liability  of  their  getting 
away  from  our  principles,  and  he  suggested 
the  propriety  of  opening  a  correspondence 
with  them  in  the  interest  of  the  First-day 
school  cause,  of  which  movement  he  had 
spoken  to  them  whilst  in  that  country,  where 
the  First-day  schools  are  not  for  Friends,  but 
for  the  poorer  classes  of  society. 

Much  sympathy  being  expressed  for  these 
Friends  as  well  as  others  who  may  be  isolated, 
a  large  committee  was  named  to  consider  the 
matter  in  conjunction  with  T.  H.  S.,  and  re- 
port to  a  future  meeting. 

The  Committee  adjourned  to  meet  in  Phil- 
adelphia Seventh-day,  Fourth  mo.  15th. 

The  Meeting  of  Haddonfield  Union,  in  the 
afternoon,  was  quite  interesting. 

J.  M.  T.,  Jr. 


PRAIRIE  GROVE  QUAR  TERL  T  MEETING,  10  WA . 

On  Twelfth  mo.  13th,  Friends  of  Iowa  held 
their  Quarterly  Meeting  for  the  third  time  at 
Marietta,  Marshal  county,  the  farthest  West- 
ern meeting  held  by  our  branch  of  Friends. 

It  is  a  beautiful  country,  and  Friends  have 
a  very  neat  and  well-finished  meeting-house. 

The  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  the 
Seventh- day  preceding,  was  a  comfortable 
and  profitable  season.  Three  valuable  friends, 
who  are  not  members,  had  a  desire  to  sit  with 


us.  Their  request  received  the  sanction  of 
the  members. 

A  Friend  expressed  a  concern  that  there 
might  be  an  increase  of  fostering  care  over 
those  young  in  the  ministry,  and  that  the 
Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings  for  Disci- 
pline might  decide  on  the  qualifications  of 
ministers,  thus  deferring  to  the  people  who  are 
called  upon  to  endorse  certificates  the  judg- 
ment on  their  recommendation.  There  seemed 
to  be  but  one  sentiment  in  the  meeting  on  the 
subject. 

On  First-day,  the  public  meeting  was 
larger  than  on  any  previous  occasion.  A  gos- 
pel ministry  flowed  with  an  evident  manifes- 
tation on  the  part  of  the  audience,  of  its  be- 
ing acceptable.  The  meeting  closed  after  a 
fervent  supplication. 

In  the  afternoon  a  large  First-day  school 
conference  was  held ;  clerks  were  appointed. 
A  young  Friend  expressed  a  desire  for  a  sea- 
son of  reverential  silence.  There  was  much 
interesting  discussion.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  visit  the  schools  and  also  the  neigh- 
borhoods where  there  are  yet  no  schools  es- 
lished. 

At  the  Quarterly  Meeting  on  Second-day, 
the  Representatives  were  all  present  except 
one,  notwithstanding  some  had  to  travel  from 
50  to  150  miles. 

The  minutes  of  Illinois  Yearly  Meeting- 
were  received.  Several  official  messages  were 
received  from  the  Correspondent  and  acted 
upon.  The  present  time  of  holding  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  interfering  with  the  Year- 
ly Meeting,  Wapsinonoc.  Monthly  Meeting 
proposed  that  it  be  chafed  to  the  Second- 
day  following  the  third  Seventh-day  in  the 
Second,  Fifth,  Eighth  and  Eleventh  months, 
which  was  ref'errtd  to  the  Representatives  to 
report  to  next  meeting.  A  concerned  mem- 
ber of  another  religious  society  being  in  at- 
tendance, the  shutters  were  lowered  to  hear 
his  concern.  It  was  for  our  Society  to  attend 
the  State  Convention  of  the  various  religious 
societies,  to  be  held  at  the  Capital  of  the 
State  on  the  19th  of  next  month,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  temperance.  The  meeting  was  bap- 
tized into  much  exercise,  and  appointed  seven 
Friends  (men  and  women)  for  the  purpose. 
It  was  stated  that  there  were  strenuous  efforts 
being  made  on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of 
capital  punishment  to  have  that  barbarous 
code  re  enacted  in  our  own  beloved  State. 
The  meeting  entertained  the  proposition,  and 
authorized  the  same  committee  to  appear  on 
our  behalf  at  the  coming  Legislature  at  Des 
Moines,  and  in  the  name  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety protest  against  any  change  in  the 
law  on  this  subject.  Feeling  that  we  had 
been  refreshed  and  strengthened  in  com- 
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mingling  together,  the  meeting  closed  under 
a  precious  feeling.  J.  A.  D. 

Mt,  Pleasant,  Iowa,  Twelfth  mo.  19th  1875. 


Since  the  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of 
Swarthmore  College, the  Committee  on  Trusts, 
Endowments  and  Scholarships  has  received 
$10,000  for  two  scholarships,  and  property 
valued  at  about  $30,000,  for  the  Educational 
Endowment  Fund. 

The  latter  will  enable  the  committee  (should 
they  adopt  the  same  rule  as  they  have  here- 
tofore made  to  reduce  the  price  o:  tuition)  to 
take  fifteen  or  twenty  scholars  more  at  the 
rate  of  $250  each,  and  carries  out  the  concern 
many  share  towards  cheapening  education  in 
a  practical  manner.  The  names  of  the  re- 
cipients will  be  confidential  with  the  com- 
mittee. Applications  can  be  made,  in  writing, 
to  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  com- 
mittee, Clement  M.  Biddle,  511  Commerce 
street,  Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIHST  MONTH  1,  1876. 

The  New  Year— The  advent  of  a  new 
year  is  always  regarded  as  an  occasion  of 
peculiar  interest,  a  mile-stone,  as  it  were,  in 
the  journey  of  life.  Few,  if  any  of  us,  who 
enter  upon  its  untried  realities,  can  look  back 
with  entire  satisfaction  upon  the  record  of 
the  year  that  has  just  closed.  There  are 
some  things  we  regret  having  done,  some 
words  thoughtlessly  uttered  that  had  better 
not  have  passed  our  lips,  errors  of  omission 
and  of  commission,  that  even  the  best  regu- 
lated lives  feel  and  confess.  As  the  mistakes 
and  short-comings  of  the  past  rise  up  before 
us,  we  are  sensibly  reminded  how  weak  are 
our  resolutions,  how  feeble  our  best  inten- 
tions. 

If  these  self-provings  broaden  our  charity 
towards  the  faults  of  others,  and  enlarge  the 
spirit  of  forgiveness,  we  shall  be  all  the  better 
fitted  to  meet  and  overcome  the  difficulties 
that  this  new  year  has  in  store  for  us. 

The  financial  embarrassments  in  business 
circles,  in  our  own  and  in  foreign  countries, 
that  have  marked  the  past  year,  will  long  be 
remembered,  and  the  uncertainty  that  con- 
tinues to  disturb  the  monetary  affairs  of  the 
world  with  little  present  prospect  of  improve- 
ment, exerts  a  depressing  influence  on  all 
classes  of  society. 


When  a  man,  with  the  heavy  expenses  a 
tendant  upon  conducting  business,  sells 
whole  dollar's  worth  of  goods  and  gets  let 
than  a  dollar  in  return,  as  is  largely  bein 
done  at  this  time,  it  needs  but  a  small  degre 
of  insight  to  determine  ultimate  results. 

How  far  this  state  of  things  has  contribute 
to  the  simultaneous  and  wide  spread  religion 
awakening  that  has  also  made  the  closin 
year  memorable,  it  is  not  possible  to  dete] 
mine. 

That  men  and  women,  who  see  their  outlat 
ward  prosperity  checked  or  utterly  laid  wast*  p 
and  the  means  of  supplying  their  daily  want 
cut  off,  should  be  led  to  inquire  concernin:  ffi 
the  bread  that  never  fails,  and  being  fe< 
therewith  find  peace  and  comfort  for  the  sou  L 
in  the  hour  of  their  extremity,  is  in  accord  \ 
ance  with  the  Divine  economy. 

If  permanent  good  results  from  this  over)  iee 
flow  of  the  religious  element,  and  the  peaceabh  ith 
fruits  of  righteousness  are  increased,  we  ma 
accept  with  thanksgiving  the  troubled  water 
through  which  we  are  now  passing. 

But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  indi 
vidual  blunter  and  individual  wrong  tha 
bring  national  bankruptcy  and  ruin,  am 
when  the  few  who  have  power  or  commercia  ^ 
influence,  fail  to  maintain  a  healthy,  whole 
some  restraint  upon  their  transactions,  thi  ^ 
whole  people  are  the  sufferers. 

No  permanent  prosperity  can  return  to  th 
country  until  legitimate,  honest  business  taketL] 
the  place  of  wild  speculation  and  men  mab  |D( 
up  their  minds  to  be  satisfied  with  smallejj 
but  more  solid  results.    Every  individual!  | 
owes  it  to  every  other  to  contract  no  debt  thai 
there  is  not  a  near  prospect  of  paying  off  8|,. 
We  can  scarcely  imagine  a  professed  Chris 
tian,  with  the  accumulated  testimony  to  jus 
tice  and  honesty  in  dealing  before  him,  for- 
getting his  duty  in  this  respect,  yet  we  know  | 
that  contracts  are  so  loosely  made  and  so  lit 
tie  regarded,  that  even  those  calling  them-j  jj. 
selves  members  of  the  church  of  Christ  are  led;  | 
into  error  in  this  way.    There  are  untoward 
circumstances  that  occur  which  seem  to  be  un 
avoidable  where  the  most  upright  become  in 
volved,  yet  in  trying  business  emergencies, 
these  will  be  true  to  themselves  and  to  tm 
profession  they  make. 
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The  year  upon  which  we  are  now  entering 
will  be  memorable  as  marking  a  century  in 
%he  experiment  of  free  government.  The 
tyes  of  the  civilized  world  are  turning  to- 
ward us  with  an  interest  unknown  in  the  his- 
ory  of  nations,  and  the  celebration  in  our 
ity  for  which  so  large  an  amount  of  the 
^fnaterial  wealth  of  the  country  is  being  ex- 
pended, will  draw  to  our  shores  representa- 
ives  of  every  nation. 

While  we  cannot  endorse  this  vast  outlay 
hat,  perhaps,  adds  to  the  stringency  felt  in 
uonetary  circles,  we  trust  that  the  principles 
ipon  which  the  stability  of  our  Government 
ests,  when  the  results  are  witnessed  by  the 
fe(  Crowds  who  will  come  among  us,  will  so  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  attention  of  our  visi- 
ts as  to  lead  to  their  ultimate  adoption  in 
ther  lands,  and  the  benign  influence  of  our 
ver  :ee  institutions  radiating  from  this  centre,  go 
abliDrth  to  bless  all  peoples 
ma; 
iteti 


Usury. — Webster  informs  us  that  this 
ord  formerly  denoted  any  legal  interest; 
it  in  this  sense  the  word  is  no  longer  in  use. 
%  present  usage  it  denotes  a  compensation 
^,id  for  the  use  of  money  beyond  that  estab- 
shed  by  law. 

The  articles  on  this  subject,  which,  some 
eeks  since,  occupied  many  columns  of  our 
liper,  no  doubt  appeared  to  most  persons  to 
^  resent  very  extreme  views.  But  while  some 
Kinds  may  have  been  repelled  on  this  ac- 
unt,  others  may  have  been  led  to  serious 
^e  flection  on  a  subject  about  which  they  may 
ive  thought  but  little.  Many  of  the  cont- 
ents and  denunciations  of  the  Blessed 
sus  on  some  of  the  customs  of  His  times 
ere  uttered  in  a  manner  as  startling  and 
^qualified  as  are  those  of  the  writer,  from 
bom  our  friend  E.  R.  so  freely  quotes, 
ais  mode  of  presenting  a  subject  is  not 
mmon  in  modern  times,  but  it  is  one  that 
ings  the  point  in  question  into  full  view, 
aile  the  reader  or  hearer  is  left  to  make  the 
raro  >plication  and  supply  the  necessary  qualifi- 
tions. 

■  Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee,  and  from 
m  that  would  borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou 
ray ;"  is  an  instance  in  point.  While  no 
e  can  mistake  ihe  spirit  which  it  recom- 


4 


mends,  no  one  who  desired  to  have  something 
to  give,  and  to  lend,  would  think  of  carrying 
it  out  literally. 

With  regard  to  the  prohibitions  and  de- 
nunciations in  the  Old  Testament  against 
"usury,"  (meaning,  as  has  been  explained, 
any  payment  for  the  use  of  money,)  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  people  just  emerging  from  bar- 
barism would  need  checks  and  restrictions 
upon  their  tendency  to  selfishness  and  op- 
pression, that  would  not  be  needed  in  a  state 
of  society  where  the  obligations  of  benevo- 
lence were  more  fully  recognized.  For  while 
the  principle  of  benevolence  is  always  the 
same,  its  application  to  the  varying  circum- 
stances of  human  life  must  also  vary.  The 
practice  of  hospitality,  for  instance,  is  always 
obligatory,  but  the  mode  of  carrying  it  out 
must  vary  with  modes  of  life.  The  hospi- 
tality of  the  Patriarchal  times,  when  the 
tent  door  was  left  open  that  every  passing 
traveler  might  enter  and  sit  at  the  board, 
would,  in  our  more  settled  and  modern  life, 
but  invite  intrusion  and  destroy  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  home. 

The  machinery  of  social  and  commer- 
cial life  becomes  more  complicated  as  civil- 
ization advances ;  and  precepts  and  prohibi- 
tions which  were  needed  in  an  early  and 
simple  state  of  society,  may  be  difficult  or 
impossible  of  application  in  a  later  and  more 
advanced  one.  But  that,  among  political 
economists,  money  is  not  placed  on  a  par 
with  merchandise,  rent,  labor,  &c,  and  that 
the  trade  in  it  is  peculiarly  liable  to  lead  to 
extortion,  monopoly  and  other  evils,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  necessity  that  is  felt  to  regu- 
late the  amount  paid  for  its  use  by  legal 
enactments. 

In  its  moral  aspects  we  think  much  of  the 
reasoning,  in  the  articles  in  question,  may  be 
applied  to  the  taking  of  security  rather  than 
to  moderate  "interest."  It  will  hurt  no  one 
to  consider  whether  the  law  of  brotherly 
kindness  is  not  often  violated  when,  in  lend- 
ing money  to  a  worthy  person,  we  are  unwil- 
ling to  take  any  risk  as  to  its  repayment. 
He  who  has  more  of  this  world's  goods  than 
is  needed  for  his  own  wants,  is  in  a  condition 
to  help  others  less  favorably  circumstanced. 
But  he  who  will  not  do  this,  unless  he  can 
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be  secured,  by  some  one  else,  from  possible 
loss,  is  indeed  keeping  his  worldly  treasure 
undiminished,  but  is  he  laying  up  that  treas- 
ure which  is  found  in  a  spirit  of  unselfish- 
ness, willing  to  share  the  risk  of  loss  with 
a  poorer  brother  ?  It  is  not  necessary  to  go 
into  all  the  reasoning,  pro  and  con,  on  a 
question  of  this  kind,  for  the  law  of  love  is 
ever  a  sufficient  guide,  and  no  one  who  sin- 
cerely ^seeks  to  be  governed  by  it  need  go 
astray. 

The  growing  intelligence  of  the  age  is  no- 
where more  forcibly  shown  than  in  the  con- 
sideration given  to  the  importance  of  proper 
drainage.  For  a  clear  and  concise  exposition 
of  the  subject  we  refer  our  readers  to  the 
numbers  of  the  "Atlantic  Monthly"  pub- 
in  the  Ninth,  Tenth  and  Eleventh  months. 
These  papers  should  be  read  entire,  but  for 
those  who  may  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
do  so,  we  have  made  some  extracts  pointing 
out  the  great  risks  to  which  health  is  exr 
posed  by  neglecting  to  extend  proper  care 
towards  the  drainage  and  surroundings  of  our 
dwellings. 

To  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer : 

By  reference  to  the  extracts  of  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meeting,  you  may  notice  that  the 
guarded  education  of  Friends'  children  under 
the  care  and  influence  of  teachers  in  member- 
ship with  us,  claimed  the  earnest  interest  and 
sympathy  of  the  meeting,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  appointment  of  a  committee  com- 
posed of  not  less  than  four  members  from 
each  of  the  Monthly  Meetings  within  our 
Yearly  Meeting,  to  have  charge  of  the  con- 
cern and  labor  therein  as  way  may  open 
therefor. 

In  entering  upon  the  work,  the  most  im- 
portant as  well  as  difficult  question  that  pre- 
sents within  our  Monthly  Meeting,  is  the 
procurement  of  a  suitable  teacher ;  the  same 
difficulty,  no  doubt,  exists  in  other  localities. 

The  committee  met  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  organized  by  the 
appointment  of  Eli  M.  Lamb,  Principal  of 
Friends'  Elementary  and  High  School,  as 
Secretary,  and  with  whom  the  sub  committee 
might  correspond.  Some  of  us  have  thought 
that  amongst  your  many  readers,  and  especi- 
ally within  the  verge  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  there  might  be  qualified  persons 
who  would  be  willing  to  accept  these  posi- 
tions, and  if  there  are  such,  we  propose  that 
they  forward  their  names  with  such  references 


as  they  may  be  able  to  give,  to  our  Secreta 
as  early  as  possible. 

Any  further  information  that  may  be  ( 
sired  relative  to  compensation,  localities,  et 
can  be  obtained  by  addressing  E.  M.  Lair 

We  are  anxious  to  have  the  school 
operation  about  the  first  of  the  year,  or  ve 
soon  thereafter.  T.  H.  M. 


DIED. 

GILLINGHAM. — On  the  evening  of  the  2 
ultimo,  Mary  H.  Gillingham,  a  member  of  K 
Street  Monthly  Meeting. 

TRAGO. — On  the  6th  of  Twelfth  month,  181 
Phebe,  wife  of  Thomas  Trago,  of  Little  Brit 
Monthly  Meeting,  Lancaster  county,  Pa,  in  '. 
15th  year. 

This  dear  friend  was,  for  many  years,  an  inval 
unable  to  attend  religious  meetings,  but  encouraj 
her  family  to  that  duty.  She  manifested  a  liv 
interest  in  the  testimonies  and  principles  of 
Society,  and  was  a  diligent  reader  of  Frier 
books.  She  lived  to  see  all  her  children  (fiv< 
number)  removed  by  death.  During  her  ! 
illness,  which  was  brief,  she  expressed  to  her  h 
band  her  belief  that  she  would  not  recover,  t 
she  was  ready  to  depart,  and  that  all  was  9 
before  her. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENTS 
No.  80. 
(Continued  from  page  700.) 


BERNE  TO  GENEVA. 

Of  the  museum  at  Berne  which  conta 
one  of  the  best  collections  of  the  natural  j 
ductions  of  Switzerland  in  the  country,  mi 
might  be  said.  We  were  interested  in  exj 
ining  it,  and  took  special  note  of  the  B< 
and  clumsy,  uncouth  little  cubs;  of  the 
pine  Lynx  and  Steinbock  ;  of  the  Wild  Bo 
of  the  Chamois  with  three  horns,  one  gr| 
ing  out  of  the  nose;  and  of  the  anomal 
creature,  a  cross  breed  between  the  Steinbi 
and  the  domestic  goat  which  attained  the 
of  seven  years  ;  but  I  was  more  interested 
the  dog  Barry,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  I 
pice  ot  St.  Bernard,  who  is  recorded  to  h 
saved  the  lives  of  fifteen  human  beings, 
must  have  been  a  heavy,  solid,  meek-loofe 
creature,  so  domestic  and  sober-minded  in 
pearance  that  I  should  have  named  i 
"  Towser,"  had  he  not  already  a  famous  < 
nomen  of  his  own.  Among  the  birds,  is< 
Lammergeier  of  the  Alps,  the  largest  of 
birds  except  the  Condor,  and  here  ar 
Flamingo  and  a  Pelican  which  were  s 
while  making  a  summer  visit  to  this  intern 
travelled  land. 

The  minerals  of  the  country  are  beautif 
represented  by  large  and  fine  specimens, 
a  long  and  rich  array  of  fossils  proclaim  v 
manner  of  life  existed,  during  the  vast  i 
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last  in  the  seas  which  swept  over  these  lands 
e  jhen  the  foundations  of  the  everlasting  hills 
'  'ere  being  laid.    In  a  very  conspicuous  posi- 
'  on  are  placed  the  enormous  black  quartz 

I  :y£tals,  the  largest  known  to  exist,  which 
ave  been  accounted  to  have  individuality 
aough  to  warrant  their  receiving  each  a  spe- 

'  ial  name.    The  King  weighs  280  pounds; 
5  ie  Fat  One,  230 ;  the  Arm,  41  ,  the  Youth, 
5 ;  the  Mirror,  36  ;  the  first  Twin,  143 ;  the 
!  jcond  Twin,  135. 

J  Swiss  Botany  is  very  fully  illustrated,  the 
ollection  being  accounted  as  nearly  com- 

II  lete ;  but  we  did  not  investigate  the  stores 
!ri|  f  plant  mummies,  being  curious  to  investi- 
ln  ate  the  wondrous  trophies,  taken  at  the  bat- 
nfi]  e  of  Gran  eon  by  the  Bernese,  from  Charles 
n.  le  Bold  of  Burgundy  in  the  15th  century, 
lit  Ik  is  related  that  Duke  Charles,  having  by 
°f,  ,eachery  gained  possession  of  the  castle  of 
™:rrancon,  and  caused  hundreds  of  the  garri 
rf||)n  to  be  stripped  and  hung  on  the  surround- 
erl'jig  trees,  and  as  many  more  to  be  drowned, 
wi  as  utterly  defeated  two  days  afterwards,  3rd 
stlfonth  3rd,  1476,  by  the  Swiss  Confederates, 

ho  amounted  to  no  more  than  one  third  of  his 
-  f>rce  of  50,000  men.    The  Duke  himself  was 
)mpelled  to  fly  for  his  life  accross  the  moun- 
bins,  with  only  five  followers.    Among  the 
)oils  of  his  camp  which  fell  into  the  hands 
f  the  victors,  were  all  his  jewels  and  regalia, 
ad  the  costly  hangings  which  decked  his 
int  and  field  altar.    No  wonder  the  araaz- 
™  igly  rich  tapestries  of  this  magnificent  prince 
alI  re  preserved  by  the  Swiss  with  care  and 
01  ride.    They  were  made  in  Flanders  during 
e5i  ie  reign  of  Philippe  the  Good,  the  father  of 
"  lharles,  and  represent  religous  subjects,  his- 
)ric  scenes  and  heraldic  symbols.    The  ma- 
tt  irial  of  the  fabric  is  wool  and  the  scenery  is 
5  elineated  by  means  of  raised  work  in  gold 
M  nd  silver  threads.    On  one  is  represented 
ID'  'be  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  the  appear- 
^  nee  of  the  heavenly  messenger  who  warns  the 

*  rise  men  of  the  east  not  to  return  to  Herod. 
el  'hen  comes  a  scene  from  the  life  of  Trojan, 
ol  tie  just  and  wise  Emperor  of  Kome.  He 
1  auses  at  the  very  hour  of  departure  on  a 
oo1  lilitary  expedition  to  do  an  act  of  justice,  to 
I'1  venge  the  injured  and  to  punish  the  guilty. 
fl  'he  next  piece  represents  Pope  Gregory  1st, 
113  /ho  so  greatly  admired  the  noble  character 
1  f  the  Heathen  emperor  that  he  prayed  earn- 

*  stly  and  with  tears  that  the  soul  of  Trojan 
81  bight  be  received  among  those  who  find  ac- 
Ji  eptance  with  God.  The  Pope  receives  the 
^  Assurance  that  his  prayers  have  availed,  and 

Gregory  immediately  causes  the  remains  of 
111  ?rojan  to  be  exhumed,  when  the  tongue  is 
■»  bund  to  be  yet  like  that  of  a  living  man,  af- 
d1  er  450  years  burial.  This  miracle,  the  Pope 
i:  ttributes  to  the  attribute  of  justice  of  which 


this  imperishable  tongue  was  ever  the  oracle. 
The  legend  of  the  unknown  prince  Herken- 
bald,  who  slew  his  favorite  nephew  with  his 
own  hand  as  an  act  of  justice,  occupies  the 
next  great  tapestry  ;  and  then  follows  one  on 
which  is  shown  the  death -bed  confession  of 
the  same  prince.  The  priest  refused  absolu- 
tion to  the  dying  ruler  unless  he  confesses  his 
homicide ;  but  Herkenbald  declares  his  purity 
of  intent  and  refuses  to  account  the  deed  a 
crime.  Then  the  confessor  withdraws,  deny- 
ing to  the  dying  man  the  consolation  of  the 
sacraments.  Immediately,  says  the  pictured 
legend,  appears  Jesus  Christ,  and  administers 
the  host  with  his  own  hand  to  Herkinbald, 
and  thus  is  an  act  of  stern  justice  vindicated. 

Such  were  the  scenes  which  the  good  Duke 
Phillippe  of  Burgundy,  thought  fitting  to 
adorn  the  drapery  of  the  dwelling  places  of 
princes,  that  they  might  have  ever  before 
their  eyes  the  examples  of  wise  and  self  deny- 
ing rulers. 

Another  series  of  great  tapestries  are  de- 
voted to  the  exploits  and  great  events  of  the 
life  of  Julius  Caesar,  from  the  time  of  the 
first  triumvirate,  60  B.  C,  to  the  death  of  the 
dictator  44  A.  D. — The  principal  persons  in 
the  great  scene  bofore  us  are,  curiously  enough, 
arrayed  in  the  splendid  habiliments  of  the 
Burgundian  court  in  the  15th  century,  and 
not  in  the  classic  garb  of  the  antique  Roman. 

The  heraldic  symbols  which  adorn  another 
series  I  did  not  understand,  and  so  passed 
them  by  rather  hastily,  in  order  to  give  more 
attention  to  the  marvelous  life  and  death  of 
St.  Vincent  which  is  pictured  on  a  series  of 
tapestries  which  once  decorated  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Vincent  at  Berrse,  at  the  period  when 
it  was  consecrated  to  the  Romish  faith.  The 
first  shows  the  scene  of  the  early  baptism  of 
the  "  high-born  Vincentius";  and  the  second 
represents  his  instruction  in  the  sciences  by 
his  teacher  Valerius.  Next  we  see  him,  hav- 
ing reached  adult  life,  pursuing  his  studies 
under  priestly  guidance.  He  becomes  a  great 
and  eloquent  preacher  and  an  eminent  doer 
of  good  and  gracious  deeds,  but  being  a  shin- 
ing light  in  the  ehurch,  he  becomes  the  spe- 
cial object  for  persecution  from  the  cruel  rulers 
of  his  day.  He  i*  condemned  to  be  a  victim 
to  wild  beasts,  but  the  savage  and  hungry 
creatures  will  not  touch  the  man  beloved  by 
God.  Then  is  he  placed  upon  the  gridiron, 
and  is  grievously  tormented,  but  he  laughs 
at  the  malice  of  his  persecutors,  insensible  to 
pain.  They  then  put  him  in  a  sack  attached 
to  a  great  mill-stone,  and  cast  it  into  the  sea ; 
but  the  sea  refuses  to  keep  the  body  of  the 
saint,  and  casts  him  uninjured  upon  the  shore, 
where  he  is  found  by  two  fishermen,  and  a 
choir  of  angels  appear  guarding  his  remains 
from  harm.    His  Christian  brethren  prepare 
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for  him  a  costly  sepulchre,  and  wonders  and 
miracles,  the  healing  of  the  sick,  the  deaf, 
and  blind  attest  that  this  was  indeed  a  man 
especially  commissioned  by  the  Highest  to 
be  his  messenger  and  servant  among  men. — 
Such  is  one  of  the  legends  of  the  early  church 
in  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Dacian,  and  such 
the  high  degree  of  skill  to  which  the  tapestry 
makers  of  the  16th  century  had  attained.  I 
will  not  weary  my  friends  with  descriptions  of 
gorgeous  church  vestments  and  other  antique 
relics  here  preserved,  but  ask  them  to  accom- 
pany me  to  the  Arsenal  where  are  preserved 
the  750  halters  which  Charles  the  Bold  had 
brought  with  him  for  the  Swiss,  and  which  the 
grateful  and  exultant  victors  of  Grarx^on 
preserved  to  show  their  sense  of  the  great 
deliverance.  Here,  too,  is  a  grim  series  of 
headsmans'  axes,  each  of  which  has  cut  off 
100  heads,  and  other  relics  of  barbaric  days. 

I  greatly  admired  the  Federal  Palace  of 
Switzerland,  which  occupies  a  beautiful  site, 
commanding  charming  views  of  the  distant 
Oberland  and  of  the  fair  hills  and  valleys 
which  make  up  the  Canton  Berne.  It  is  built 
of  the  light  sandstone  of  the  country,  in  the 
Florentine  palatial  style,  without  external 
ornament.  It  is  sufficiently  spacious  to  accom- 
modate all  the  departments  of  the  Swiss  Leg- 
islature, and  the  various  public  offices.  The 
Federal  Diet,  which  meets  in  Seventh  month, 
consists  of  two  bodies,  the  St'anderath  (two 
deputies  from  each  of  the  twenty-two.  Can- 
tons) and  the  Nationalrath  (one  for  every 
20,000  inhabitants  and  one  for  each  Canton. 
The  handsome,  comfortable,  semi-circular 
halls  are  shown  us,  and  they  compare  favor- 
ably with  other  legislative  chambers  we  have 
seen.  I  regretted  that  the  representatives  of 
Switzerland  were  not  in  council  at  the  time 
of  our  visit;  it. would  bo  most  interesting  to 
me  to  see  the  honored  citizens  of  the  sturdy 
republics  of  the  hills  exercising  the  high  pre- 
rogative of  lawgivers  in  their  own  capital. 

In  the  upper  story  of  the  palace  is  the 
Picture  Gallery,  into  which  we  were  admitted, 
but  the  display  seemed  to  me  very  meagre 
after  the  splendid  collections  of  Italy,  among 
which  we  have  spent  so  many  days  of  delight. 
Almost  a  whole  hall  was  devoted  to  delinea- 
tions of  peculiar  Switzer  costumes,  which  are 
now  passing  away.  They  are  strangely  and 
grotesquely  correct,  and  look  like  veritable 
portraits.  It  is  hardly  credible  that  each 
Canton  has  its  peculiar  costume,  yet  such,  I 
believe,  is  or  has  been  the  fact ;  and  the  peo- 
ple have  other  local  characteristics  more  im- 
portant than  those  of  dress.  The  Federal 
Diet  has  to  contend  with  the  jealousies 
and  intolerance  of  the  different  States,  and 
to  judge  wisely  between  those  who  cling  to 
ancient  aristocratic  institutions  and  the  more 


progressive,  who  demand  equal  rights  i 
privileges  for  the  people.  I  believe  it  b 
be  said  that  the  principle  of  entire  religi 
liberty  now  prevails,  unless  it  is  con  side 
that  the  suppression  of  some  of  the  conv< 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  subtle  order  of  . 
uits  are  to  be  accounted  acts  of  oppression 

The  bear  is  the  armorial  badge  of  Bei 
and  the  people,  not  content  with  placing 
jolly-looking  effigy  on  sign-posts,  founts 
and  public  edifices,  keep  four  living  sp 
mens  as  the  pets  and  wards  of  the  city.  J 
at  the  Nydeck  Bridge,  a  commodious  dei 
provided  for  the  ursine  family,  and  tl 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  visitors  come  ! 
amuse  themselves  by  throwing  food  to 
odd,  clumsy,  knowing-looking  creatu 
There  is  something  absurdly  human  in  j 
father  of  the  family,  as  he  sits  erect 
receive  the  homage  of  those  who  come 
pay  court  to  him,  and,  strange  to  say,  tl 
is  something  absurdly  bear-like  in  the  asj 
of  many  of  the  heavy,  genial-looking  i 
of  Berne.  When  the  French  army  t 
possession  of  this  city,  in  1798,  they  sei 
upon  the  pet  bears  as  lawful  spoils  of  \ 
and  took  them  to  France  to  end  their  d 
in  the  Jardin  des  Plants.  But  the  citis 
found  means  of  replacing  them  when 
ancient  order  of  things  was  again  restored,  i 
now  we  have  bruin  in  all,  perhaps  more,  tl 
his  ancient  dignity. 

The  ancient  fortifications  of  Berne  are  i 
converted  into  promenades,  and  beaut 
shadowy  places  they  are,  commanding 
various  points,  grand  views  of  the  Oberl, 
Alps  and  of  the  city.  But  I  thought 
view  from  the  terrace  of  the  city,  in  the  i 
of  the  Federal  Palace,  where  we  sat  at  eT 
tide,  Eighth  month,  8th,  to  see  the  suni 
down,  and  the  Alpine  glow  suffuse  the  sn<| 
summits,  satisfied  every  reasonable  asp 
tion.  '  S.  I 

Eighth  month  \§th. 


Reported  for  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Sixth  and  Last  Lecture  of  P.1 
Chase. — "  Harmony  of  Faith  and  Reaso 
— Before  entering  upon  the  subject  for  j 
evening,  Prof.  C.  gave  a  cursory  review  of  j 
previous  lectures,  alluding  to  Lamarch,  A{ 
siz  and  Franklin,  and   stating  that 
laurels  should  be  awarded  to  the  latter 
snatching  the   thunderbolts   from  heaV 
The  unsectarian  tendencies  of  the  present 
is  due  to  George  Fox  and  Jonathan  J 
wards.    The  former  was  born  in  Leicesi 
shire,  England,  in  1624,  died  in  1690.  rJ 
Prof.,  after  giving  details  of  his  life,  ta 
from  his  diary,  read  an  autograph  le 
written  by  G.  F.  in  1683,  to  a  friend  tl 
residing  in  South  Carolinx.    The  latter 
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p  in  Connecticut,  in  1703.  At  the  age  of 
le  took  his  first  degree  at  Yale  College, 
at  the  age  of  19  became  a  calvanistic 
,cher  and  accepted  a  call  to  serve  as  mis- 
ary  among  the  Indians  at  Stockbridge, 
sachusetts.  Whilst  here,  he  composed 
famous  work  on  the  "Freedom  of  the 

e  shunned  speculation,  advocated  the 
t  of  free  inquiry  and  spoke  of  a  divine 
rnatural  light.    In  his  writings  he  dwells 
le  love  and  fore  knowledge  of  God.  If, 
Prof.  C,  we  believe  in  a  being  of  infinite 
that  love  will  remove  all  difficulty.  J. 
ards  died  in  1758.    His  teachings  have 
fly  modified  sternness  in  religion  and 
red  the  feelings  of  love.    To  the  state- 
li  that  Quakerism  is  dying  out,  the  reply 
be  made  that  if  so  it  is  because  its 
bents  are  becoming  more  widely  ac- 
ledged  by  the  various  religious  sects, 
ugh  Bacon  came  the  inductive  theory; 
se  theories  are  beneficial,  inasmuch  as 
lead  to  discussion  and  to  the  formation 
orrect  theory.  At  this  time  Darwinism 
the  ascendency.    Ihe  time  may  come 
Agassiz's  theory  will  be  adopted,  or  the 
may  lead  to  one  more  correct  than 

[modern  writer  has  slid  we  should  re- 
[the  man  as  a  soul  with  the  body,  rather 
[as  a  body  having  a  soul.  We  are  told 
We  don't  know  we  have  a  soul,  we  know 
latter  and  of  force.  Faith  longs  for 
thing  more — if  we  could  know.  It  is 
[or  us  to  consider  what  we  do  know.  It 
[the  exercise  of  our  reason,  by  corapar- 
[ings  that  we  know,  yet  reason  is  power- 
|ithout  faith.  We  go  back  step  by  step 
we  get  to  the  convictions  given  us  by 
Jeator.  But  we  are  told  that  faith  has 
|to  error,  so  has  science.  We  have  had 
in  Astronomy  and  in  Geology.  There 
[errors  in  the  metaphysics  of  the  oid 
s,  but  we  are  getting  a  better  under- 
|ng  of  these  things;  £0  will  it  be  with 
There  can  be  no  conflict  between 
Und  reason  ;  all  facts  aie  revelations, 
jar  they  relate  to  the  mind,  or  to  what 
e.  Science  carries  us  no  farther  than 
[tion  did  thousands  of  years  ago.  One 
mprovement  in  modern  science  is  that, 
1 1  it  recognizes  only  what  we  know,  yet 
1  there  is  something  unknowable  that 
cannot  give  us  ;  has  it  the  power  to 
itself  to  its  creatures?  Jonathan 
ds  said  God  is  a  Father  of  infinite 
nd  we  may  safely  leave  everything  to 

|  he  close  of  the  lecture,  the  audience 
upon  the  following,  as  expressing  the 
of  the  occasion,  viz : 


We  have  listened  with  deep  interest  and 
profit  to  the  course  of  lectures  on  Heat,  Mo- 
tion, Electricity,  Telegraphy,  Spectroscopy , 
Weather  Predictions,  Harmony  of  Faith  and 
Reason,  delivered  in  Mercantile  Library 
Hall,  by  Prof.  Pliny  E.  Chase,  of  Haverford 
College,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  insti- 
tutions of  learning  to  engage  his  valuable 
services  to  give  familiar  lessons  on  the 
above-named  and  kindred  themes  ;  believing 
that  the  Natural  Sciences,  as  presented  by 
Prof.  Chase,  not  only  incite  intellectual 
activity,  but  promote  moral  and  religious 
growth. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  ACADEMY  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

The  new  building  of  the  Academy  is  suffi- 
ciently advanced  for  occupancy,  and  all  the 
collections  have  been  removed  thereto.  The 
removal  of  the  library  has  been  commenced, 
and  the  prospects  now  are  that  the  inaugural 
meeting  will  be  held  in  the  new  hall  on  the 
second  Third -day  in  First  month. 

The  new  Academy  stands  at  the  corner  of 
19th  and  Race  sts.  The  north  wing  of  the 
edifice  only  has  been  completed  ;  the  dimen- 
sions of  this  are  184  by  66  feet,  while  those  of 
the  old  hall  were  but  115  by  50  feet.  It  is 
estimated  that  when  the  collections  are  ar- 
ranged very  little  room  will  be  left  for  addi- 
tions ;  particularly  will  this  be  the  case 
among  the  Molusks,  which  have  been  largely 
added  to  by  the  splendid  Swift  collection  of 
the  shells  of  the  West  Indies,  without  doubt 
the  finest  collection  in  existence. 

S.  K.  R. 

Twelfth  month  23d,  1875. 


(From  the  Atlantic  Monthly.) 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE   SANITARY  DRAINAGE 
OF  HOUSES  AND  TOWNS. 
BY  GEORGE  E.  WARING  JR. 

It  is  proposed  in  these  papers  to  consider  a  sub- 
ject which,  one  might  almost  say,  was  born — or 
reborn — but  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  which 
has  contended  with  much  difficulty  in  bringing  itself 
to  the  notice  of  the  public.  Indeed,  it  is  only  within 
the  past  ten  years  that  it  has  made  its  way  in  any 
important  degree  outside  of  purely  professional  lit- 
erature. 

Happily  men,  and  women  too,  are  fast  coming  to 
realize  the  fact  that  humanity  is  responsible  for  much 
of  its  own  sickness  and  premature  death,  and  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  offer  an  apology  for  presenting 
to  public  consideration  a  subject  in  which,  more 
than  in  any  other—that  is,  the  subject  of  its  own 
healthfulness  and  the  cleanliness  of  its  own  living 
— the  general  public  is  vitally  interested. 

The  evils  arising  from  sanitary  neglect  are  as  old 
as  civilization,  perhaps  as  old  as  human  life,  and 
they  exist  about  every  isolated  cabin  of  the  newly 
settled  country.  As  population  multiplies,  as  cabins 
accumulate  into  hamlets,  hamlets  grow  into  villages, 
villages  into  towns,  and  towns  into  cities,  the  effects 
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of  the  evil  become  more  intense,  and  in  their  appeal 
to  our  attention  they  are  reinforced  by  the  fact  that 
while  in  isolated  life  fatal  or  debilitating  illness 
may  equally  arise,  in  compact  communities  each 
case  arising  is  a  menace  to  others,  so  that  a  single 
■centre  of  contagion  may  spread  devastation  on  every 
side. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  build  our  houses  on 
healthful  sites,  and  where  we  have  pure  air  and  pure 
water;  we  must  also  make  provision  for  preventing 
these  sites  from  becoming  foul,  as  every  unprotec- 
ted house-site  inevitably  must — by  sheer  force  of 
the  accumulated  waste  of  its  occupants. 

Houses,  even  of  the  best  class,  which  are  free 
from  sanitary  objections  are  extremely  rare.  The 
best  modern  appliances  of  plumbing  are  made  with 
almost  no  regard  for  the  tendency  of  sewer-gas  to 
find  its  way  into  living-rooms,  and  for  other  insid- 
ious but  well  known  defects.  So  generally  is  this 
true,  that  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
unwholesomeness  in  our  houses  is  practically  uni- 
versal. Hardly  less  universal  is  a  curious  sensitive- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  occupants  of  these  houses 
to  any  suggestion  of  their  short-comings. 

Singularly  enough,  no  one  whose  premises  are  sub- 
ject to  malarial  influences  seems  willing  to  be  told 
the  truth  with  regard  to  them.  No  man  likes  to 
confess  that  his  own  well  and  his  own  cess-pool  oc- 
cupy the  same  permeable  stratum  in  his  garden  ; 
that  the  decaying  vegetables  in  his  cellar  are  the 
source  of  the  ailments  in  his  household  ;  or  that  an 
obvious  odor  from  his  adjacent  pig-sty,  or  from  his 
costly  marble-topped  wash-stand,  has  to  do  with 
the  disease  his  physician  is  contending  against. 

That  the  imperfections  of  our  own  premises  are 
a  menance  to  our  neighbors  is  a  still  more  irritating 
suggestion,  and  such  criticism  seems  to  invade  the 
domain  of  our  private  rights.  Yet  surely  there  can 
be  no  equitable  or  legal  private  right  whose  main- 
tenance jeopardizes  the  well-being  of  others.  It  is 
not  possible,  in  a  closely-built  town  or  compact 
neighborhood,  for  one  to  retain  in  hi3  own  ground 
(either  on  the  surface  or  in  a  vault  or  cess -pool)  any 
form  of  ordure  or  festering  organic  matter,  without 
endangering  the  lives  of  his  neighbors,  through 
either  the  pollution  of  the  common  air  or  the  poi- 
soning of  wells  fed  from  strata  underlying  the  whole 
ground  and  more  or  less  tainted  by  household 
wastes.  Even  if  he  might  be  permitted  to  maintain 
a  source  of  injury  to  his  own  family,  his  neighbors 
may  well  insist  that  he  shall  not  endanger  them. 

It  being  important  for  all  that  each  be  made  to 
live  cleanly,  and  the  requirements  of  all,  so  far  as 
the  removal  of  the  wastes  of  life  is  concerned,  be- 
ing essentially  of  the  same  character,  the  question 
of  drainage  is  one  in  which  the  whole  public  is  in- 
terested, and  should  be  decided  and  carried  out  by 
public  authority, — so  that  all  may  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  economy  of  organized  work  and  the  se- 
curity of  work  well  done. 

The  drainage  question  is  essentially  a  question  of 
health  and  life.  Dr.  Geo.  Derby  stated  the  whole 
case  when  he  said,  "  The  well  are  made  sick  and  the 
sick  are  made  worse  for  the  simple  lack  of  God's 
pure  air  and  pure  water." 

Yet,  neither  this  statement  nor  the  most  perfect 
modern  development  of  the  art  of  cleansing  towns 
by  water-carriage  has  the  merit  of  novelty.  Hippo- 
crates gave  as  the  cardinal  hygienic  formula,  "Pure 
air,  pure  water  and  a  pure  soil,"  and  after  all  these 
centuries  we  know  nothing  to  add  to  it.  Our  mod- 
ern sewerage  works  are  thus  far  only  taking  us  back 
to  the  cleanly  condition  of  the  most  prosperous 
ancient  cities  ;  only  lifting  us  out  of  the  slough  of 


plague-causing  filth  that  marked  the  darkest  pern 
of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  only  continuing  the  who'esoi 
revival  tbatthe  Mahometan  Moors  introduced  amc 
the  unwashed  Christians  of  Europe.  It  is  a  rera 
that  has  grown  slowly,  urged  on  by  the  harsh  w 
of  disease  and  death.  So  late  as  the  middle  of  i 
brilliant  nineteenth  century  it  had  only  begun 
command  the  aid  of  the  law,  and  as  a  subjec 
popular  interest  it  can  hardly  yet  be  said  to  c< 
mand  the  attention  of  even  the  more  intellig 
members  of  society. 

Yet,  when  the  subject  is  once  considered,  ev 
thoughtful  person  must  appreciate  the  fact  thai 
seeking  the  advantages  of  civilized  life  we  necei 
rily  depend  at  every  turn  upon  our  fellow-men, 
that  in  this  communion  we  lay  ourselves  oper 
consequences  of  the  neglect  of  others,  while* 
equally  threaten  others  with  the  consequence) 
our  own  neglect.  The  influence  of  thoughtful  ] 
sons  cannot  long  be  withheld  from  a  mcven 
whose  object  it  is  to  popularize  the  knowledg 
good  and  evil  in  the  conduct  of  the  daily  life  of 
household  and  of  the  community,  and  to  make ; 
public  at  large  insist  that  each  shall  so  regulate 
action  as  to  secure  the  greatest  safety  for  all. 

Public  sanitary  improvement  is  not  the  affai 
the  philanthropist  alone,  nor  is  the  interest  of 
individual  satisfied  when  he  has  made  his  own 
mediate  surroundings  perfect.  Everything  that 
affect  the  health  of  the  poorest  and  most  distaij 
our  neighbors  may  affect  us  :  and,  practically 
spread  of  disease  in  closely-built  towns  is  i 
often  than  not  from  the  poorest  classes  upwan 
that  many  a  patient  falling  ill  of  contagious  oj 
fectious  disease  in  the  back  slums  of  the  city! 
comes  the  centre  of  a  wide  infection.  The  he 
of  each  is  important  to  all,  and  all  must  m 
securing  it. 

The  great  aim  of  all  sewerage  work  is  to  se 
to  every  member  of  the  community  his  full  su 
of  uncontaminated  air,  and  where  the  wells  are  t 
of  pure  drinking-water. 

Referring  to  the  lower  quarters  of  the  city  of  j, 
ton,  Dr.  Derby  asks  us  to  consider  "what  won 
the  effect  upon  the  annual  mortality  in  a  comrlf 
ty  like  Boston,  if  the  wretched  cellars  and  cr 
palaces  and  rookeries  and  dens  in  which  th< 
tremely  poor  and  improvident  live  could  be  dc  h 
ulated,  and    their  occupants  transferred  to 
drained  and  lighted  and  ventilated  building  •; 
however  cheap  and  simple  construction  ;  if  al 
foul  fluids  could  be  made  quickly  to  depart  by  I 
of  gravity  through  ventilated  sewers  ;  if  all  the  \ 
solids  could  be  removed  without  delay  in  carts  !4f 
vided  with  means  for  arresting  putrefaction  ,  i1  I 
blind  alleys  and  narrow  streets  were  opened  t  i 
admission  of  the  air  and  of  sunlight;  if  the  old  v 
were  removed,  the  old  cisterns  torn  dovtn  or  !  |t 
and  the  general  principle  of  cleanliness  in  its  br-\  \ 
sense  applied  to  air,  water,  and  food."    The  pi 
would  have  been  complete,  had  he  suggeste«  ■•- 
well-known  fact  that  the  danger  to  the  comm| 
from  the  classes  of  diseases  known  as  "  pyth  i  : 
ic  "  (born  of  putridity)  is  not  confined  to  thos  I  : 
live  amid  these  filthy  surroundings,  but  tha 
very  sewers  with  which  the  better  houses  are  dr  It 
are  too  olten  subterranean  channels  for  convj  \ 
poisonous  gases  from  the  places  of  their  orij  j  i! 
quarters  which,  without  this  transmission,  v  h, 
remain  free  from  contamination. 

Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  our  n«  lit 
but  it  is  a  law  which  we  ignorantly  and  cons  (  [i- 
disregard  in  laying  our  life  and  health  at  the  ij 
of  the  foul  conditions  of  life  prevailing  araon 
neighbors. 
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We  roll  up  our  eyes  and  stand  aghast  when  con- 
^iplating  the  horrors  of  war  ;  yet  the  mortality  of 
«r  is  trifling  as  compared  with  the  mortality  of 
uventable  disease.  England,  in  twenty-two  years 
continuous  war,  lost  79,700  lives;  in  one  year  of 
olera  she  lost  144,860  lives. 

We  look  idly  on  and  see  our  population  decimated 
an  infant  mortality  so  great  that  its  like  among 
ves  and  colts  would  appall  the  farmer,  and  set 

s  whole  community  energetically  at  work  to  dis- 

rer  a  remedy. 

I  is  estimated  that  for  every  person  dying,  twenty 
(  sick  (Playfair  estimates  it  at  twenty-eight), and — 
turn  the.  argument  in  a  direction  best  understood 
many  of  our  more  influential  neighbors — that 
iry  case  of  sickness  costs  on  the  average  fifty 
lars. 

(To  be  continued.) 


,.  SUNSET  ON  THE  BEAECAMP. 

A  gold  fringe  on  the  purpling  hem 

Of  hills  the  river  runs, 
As  down  its  long,  green  valleys  falls 
;      The  last  of  summer's  suns. 
Along  its  tawny  gravel-bed, 

Broad-flowing,  swift,  and  still, 
As  if  its  meadow  levels  felt 
The  hurry  of  the  hill. 
I  Noiseless  between  its  banks  of  green 

From  curve  to  curve  it  slips ; 
|  The  drowsy  maple  shadows  rest 
Like  fingers  on  its  lips. 

A  waif  from  Carroll's  wildest  hills, 

Unstoried  and  unknown  ; 
I  The  ursine  legend  of  its  name 

Prowls  on  its  banks  alone. 
Yet  flowers  as  fair  its  slopes  adorn 

As  ever  Yarrow  knew, 
Or,  under  rainy  Irish  skies, 

By  Spenser's  Mulla  grew  ; 
And  through  the  gaps  of  leaning  trees 

Its  mountain  cradle  shows  ; 
The  gold  against  the  amethyst, 
I     The  green  against  the  rose. 

Touched  by  a  light  that  hath  no  name, 

A  glory  never  sung, 
Aloft  on  sky  and  mountain  wall]. 
Are  God's  great  pictures  hung. 
|i  How  changed  the  summits  vast  and  old  ! 

No  longer  granite-browed, 
They  melt  in  ro3y  mist;  the  rock 

Is  softer  than  the  cloud  ; 
i  The  valley  holds  its  breath  ;  no  leaf 
|     Of  all  its  elms  is  twirled  ; 
The  silence  of  eternity 
Seems  falling  on  the  world. 

The  pause  before  the  breaking  seals 

Of  mystery  is  this  ; 
Yon  miracle-play  of  night  and  day 

Makes  dumb  its  witnesses, 
j  What  unseen  altar  crowns  the  hills 
|    That  reach  up  stair  on  stair  ? 
What  eyes  look  through,  what  white  wings  fan 

These  purple  veils  of  air  ? 
What  Presence  from  the  heavenly  heights 

To  those  of  earth  stoops  down? 
Not  vainly  Hellas  dreamed  of  gods 

On  Ida's  snowy  crown  ! 

Slow  fades  the  vision  of  the  sky, 
The  golden  water  pales, 


And  over  all  the  valley-landj 

A  gray-winged  vapor  sails. 
I  go  the  common  way  of  all  ; 

The  sunset  fires  will  burn, 
The  flowers  will  blow,  the  river  flow, 

When  I  no  more  return. 
No  whisper  from  the  mountain  pine 

Nor  lapsing  stream  shall  tell 
The  stranger,  treading  where  I  tread, 

Of  him  who  loved  them  well. 

But  beauty  seen  is  never  lost, 

God's  colors  all  are  fast ; 
The  glory  of  this  sunset  heaven 

Into  my  soul  has  passed — 
A  sense  of  gladness  unconfined 

To  mortal  date  or  clime  ; 
As  the  soul  liveth,  it  shall  live 

Beyond  the  years  of  time. 
Beside  the  mystic  asphodels 

Shall  bloom  the  home-born  flowers, 
And  new  horizons  flush  and  glow 

With  sunset  hues  of  ours. 

Farewell !  these  smiling  hills  must  wear 

Too  soon  their  wintry  frown, 
And  snow-cold  winds  from  off  them  shake 

The  maple's  red  leaves  down. 
But  I  shall  see  a  summer  sun 

Still  setting  broad  and  low  : 
The  mountain  slopes  shall  blush  and  bloom, 

The  golden  water  flow. 
A  lover's  claim  is  mine  on  all 

I  see  to  have  and  hold — 
The  rose-light  of  perpetual  hills, 

And  sunsets  never  cold. 
[John  G.  Whittier,  in  January  Atlantic."] 


For  the  Children., 

BEWARE  OF  THE  WOLF. 
You  never  need  fear  little  children,  to  meet 
A  wolf  in  the  garden,  the  wood,  or  the  street; 
Red  Ridinghood's  story  is  only  a  fable, 
I'll  give  you  its  moral  as  well  as  I'm  able  ; 
Bad  Temper's  the  wolf  which  we  meet  everywhere — 
Beware  of  this  wolf!  little  children,  beware  ! 

I  know  of  a  boy,  neither  gentle  nor  wise, 
If  you  tell  him  a  fault  he  gives  saucy  replies : 
If  kep  from  his  way,  in  a  fury  he  flies — 
Ah  !  Passion's  the  wolf  with  the  very  large  eyes  ; 
'Tis  ready  to  snap  and  trample  and  tear — 
Beware  of  this  wolf  !  little  children,  beware  ! 
I  know  of  a  girl  alway?  tryiDg  to  learn 
About  things  with  which  she  should  have  no  con- 
cern ; 

Such  mean  curiosity  reall}  appears 
To  me  like  the  wolf  with  the  very  big  ears, 
All  pricked  up  to  listen,  each  secret  to  share — 
Beware  of  this  wolf  !  little  children,  beware  1 

And  Greediness— that's  like  the  wolf  in  the  wood; 
With  the  very  large  mouth,  ever  prowling  for  food, 
That  eats  so  much  more  than  for  health  can  be  good, 
That  would  clear  a  whole  pastrycook's  shop  if  it 
could  ; 

That  never  a  dainty  to  others  will  spare — 
Beware  of  this  wolf  !  little  children,  beware  ! 

— Moravian. 


What  are  the  little  foxes?    Read  and  see. 

THE  LITTLE  FOXES  THAT  SPOIL  THE  VINES. 

One  little  fox  is  "  By-and-by."  If  you  can  track 
him,  you  come  to  his  hole — Never. 
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Another  little  fox  is  "  I  Can't."  You  had  better 
set  on  him  an  active,  plucky  little  thing,  '  I  Can'  by 
name.    It  does  wonders. 

A  third  little  fox  is,  "  No  Use  in  Trying."  He  has 
spoiled  more  vines,  and  hindered  the  growth  of  more 
fruit,  than  many  a  worse-looking  enemy. 

A  fourth  little  fox  is,  "I  Forgot."  He  is  very  pro- 
voking. He  is  a  great  cheat.  He  slips  through 
your  fingers  like  time.  He  is  seldom  caught  up 
with. 

Fifth  little  fox  is,  "Don't  Care."  Oh,  the  mischief 
he  has  done  ! 

Sixth  little  fox  is,  "  No  Matter."  It  does  matter 
whether  your  life  is  spoiled  by  small  faults." 

There  are  many  other  little  foxes  besides  these. 
Some  young  folks,  and  older  folks,  too,  are  beset  by 
foxes  that  gnaw  holes  in  and  spoil  every  sentence 
they  utter.  No  sooner  do  these  unhappy  mortals 
begin  to  speak  than  up  flies  the  fox  "  Good  gra- 
cious," mangling  what  they  meaa  to  say.  Before 
the  listener  recovers  from  his  alarm  a  whole  pack 
of  foxes  are  upon  the  speaker:  "You  know,"  "I 
say,"  "Did  I  ever,"  "Awful,"  "Jolly,"  "My,"  "My 
goodness,"  "Patience,"  "Mercy,"  "He  says,  pays 
he,"  "  She  says,  says  she."  It  would  seem  a  won- 
der that  a  shred  was  left  of  these  luckless  wights. 
YTet,  s. range  to  say,  they  actually  pet  their  tormen- 
tors, and  encourage  their  coming.  Do  I  hear  any 
around  our  table  ? — The  Methodist. 


NOTICES. 

The  next  Third-day  Evening  Meeting  is  held  at 
Green  street,  on  4th  inst.,  at  7£  o'clock. 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

1st  mo.  2d,  1876,  Frankford,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 
"  "        Plymouth,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

Friends'  Charity  Fuel  Asssciation. — Stated  Meet- 
ting  this  evening,  at  8  o'clock. 

Alfred  Moore.  Clerk. 


Quarterly  Meetings  will  be  held  1st  mo.  25th, 
Western,  at  Londongrove,  Pa.,  10  A.  M.;  1st  mo., 
27th,  Cain,  East  Cain,  Pa.,  11  A.  M.;  1st  mo.,  27th, 
Westbury,  at  New  York  City,  10J  A.  M. 


Friends'  Boarding  House. — The  Managers  will 
meet  on  Sixth-day  afternoon,  7th  inst.,  at  3J  o'clock, 
at  Race  Street  Monthly  Meeting  Room.  Any  who 
feel  interested  are  invited  to  meet  with  them. 


Burlington  F.  D.  School  Union,  will  be  held  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  Seventh-day,  First  mo.  8th,  1876, 


Mary  J.  Garwood,  \     ,  , 
Edith  R.  Abbott,      /  CUrliS' 


ITEMS. 

Mount  Vesuvius  is  in  an  eruptive  condition.  The 
instruments  in  the  observatory  are  in  motion,  and 
Prof.  Palmieri  predicts  a  long  period  of  eruption. 

An  earthquake  shock  was  felt  at  Richmond,  Va., 
at  many  other  places  in  that  State,  at  Weldon,  N.  C, 
and  at  Washington,  on  the  24th  ult.  The  shock 
lasted  ten  seconds. 

Leaves  of  the  pineapple,  now  being  extensively 
cultivated  in  the  East  Indies,  are  turned  into  ac- 
count by  being  converted  into  a  kind  of  wadding 
which  is  used  for  upholstering  instead  of  hair.  A 


sort  of  flannel  is  also  manufactured  from  their 
from  which  substantial  waistcoats  and  shirts  can  be 
made. 

A  man  living  in  Clay,  N.  Y.,  has  invented  a  snchj 
plough  which  is  so  constructed  that  instead  c 
crowding  or  pressing  the  snow  from  the  tracks,  ' 
carries  it  up  an  inclined  plane  or  apron  to  th 
height  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  where  it  is  received  b; 
a  side  shoot  and  carrier,  which  throws  it  from  th 
track  as  far  as  may  be  desired.  The  inventor 
serts  that  the  new  plough  will  do  the  work  of  oi 
hundred  men,  and  in  heavy  banks  of  snow  consider 
ably  more. — Boston  Transcript. 

It  is  proposed  to  open  communication  with  Sou 
dan  and  other  regions  of  Central  Africa,  by  mean 
of  a  canal  three  or  four  hundred  miles  long,  de 
bouching  at  one  end  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  a 
the  other  into  an  inland  sea  that,  when  made,  shal 
equal  in  extent  the  two  counties  of  Kent  and  Susse 
put  together.  A  port  is  to  be  made  on  the  oute 
as  well  as  the  inner — that  is  to  say,  on  the  Con 
stantine  and  Scudan — coast;  and  when  it  is  con 
sidered  that  all  the  merchandise  from  the  lattes 
country  has  at  present  to  be  carried  to  the  ports  o 
Tripoli  and  Morocco  on  foot,  it  will  be  seen  that  th 
scheme  aims  at  an  enormous  gain  in  time  as: 
cheapness. —  Woman's  Journal. 

The  Wool  Product  op  California. — The  raisin 
of  sheep  has  in  twenty-five  years  grown  to  be  on 
of  the  most  important  industries  of  the  State.  Ver 
little  wool  was  raised  by  the  Mexican  inhabitants  u] 
to  the  time  of  the  American  occupation,  and  th 
little  that  was  produced  was  coarse,  and  only  fit  foj 
making  a  kind  of  heavy  waterproof  blanket,  whicl 
the  Indians  manufactured  by  a  simple  hand  proces 
without  even  a  loom.  Our  wool  product  is  now  ver; 
large,  having  amounted  in  1874,  according  to  th 
State  Surveyor-General's  report,  to  21,340, 48: 
pounds,  being  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  o 
1,806,660  pounds.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  wool 
growers  hitherto  to  shear  their  sheep  twice  a  yea)|CCi 
but  we  observe  that  it  is  being  abandoned  as  ufl 
profitable  and  prejudicial  to  the  animals.  The  grea  M( 
sheep  raising  counties  are  Fresno,  Los  Angeles,  Kerr  ^ 
Santa  Barbara,  Merced  and  Tehama,  but  sheep  ar" 
also  raised  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  ever 
county  in  the  State. —  Santa  Barbara  Index. 


Three  freight  cars  containing  $6,000,000  wort 
of  silk-worm  eggs  arrived  at  New  York,  on  12th  in| 
They  had  come  from  Hong  Kong  to  San  Francisc 
in  twenty-three  days,  and  thence  to  New  York  1 
less  than  seven  days,  the  speed  being  faster  than  th  |e 
mails  are  carried  by  the  same  route.  This  uncom  ^ 
mon  cargo  is  going  to  Italy  and  the  South  of  Franct 
and  could  have  reached  its  destination  quicker  an  ei 
at  less  cost  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal,  but  it  ha  OS 
been  found  useless  to  ship  them  that  way,  becau^  % 
the  southern  climate  hatches  the  eggs. 

The  silk-worms  are  put  upon  long  sheets  of  card  ^ 
board  in  China,  and  are  left  until  each  board  is  cot  . 
ered  with  eggs,  which  are  about  the  size  of  mustar  % 
seed..  The  eggs  stick  to  the  cards,  which,  interlai 
with  sheets  of  paper,  are  packed  in  wooden  boxei 
tightly  closed,  and  wrapped  in  canvas  and  matting 
In  this  shipment  there  were  647  cases,  containin  i  ' 
over  160,000  cards.    The  cases  were   transferee ™ 
yesterday  to  the  Hamburg  steamer  Frisia,  whic 
will  sail  for  Europe  to-day.    When  the  eggs  reac 
their  destination  they  will  be  stored  in  vaults,  secur 
against  warmth,  until  the  mulberry  trees  on  whic 
they  feed  have  grown  their  foliage. — Evening  Tei 
egraph  of  16th  inst. 
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"take  fast  hold  op  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life. 
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From  the  Correspondent  of  the  Christian  Register. 
NATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND. 

Yesterday  we  had  the  great  pleasure  of 
seeing  for  the  first  time  the  man  who  has 
riven  the  world  so  many,  and  such  serviceable, 
' Chips  from  a  German  Workshop."  The 
»ccasion  was  the  annual  distribution  of  prizes 

0  those  students  in  this  vicinity  who  have 
uccessfully  passed  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
iirvdge  local  examinations  

Max  Miiller  is  now  a  man  apparently  fifty- 
ive  or  fifty- six  years  old.  His  figure  is  not 
all,  but  of  medium  height,  with  a  scholarly 
toop  to  the  shoulders.  His  head  is  large — a 
ong  head  rather  than  a  broad  one, — covered 
?ith  hair  in  which  the  silver  closely  contests 
he  victory.  When  he  speaks,  his  head  in- 
lines  to  the  right  side,  physically  speaking, 
s  everybody  knows  it  does  in  the  moral  sense, 
lis  face  combines  in  its  expression  cheeri- 
ess,  gentleness  and  strength.  His  accent 
ast  tells  that  his  first  work  was  in  a  German 
workshop.  His  voice  has  a  clear,  silvery 
ing,  and  he  speaks,  when  he  speaks,  because 
ie  has  something  to  say. 

1  Yesterday  he  spoke  to  us  of  education.  It 
fas  the  theme  suggested  by  the  occasion,  the 
leme  in  which  the  speaker  is  chiefly  in- 
vested, and  the  theme  concerning  which 

« England  needs  especially  to  hear.  In  the 
Bourse  of  his  address  Max  Miiller  delivered 
I  imself  of  sentiments  which  were  quite  too  just 
I  nd  true  to  be  either  acceptable  or  orthodox 
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here,  particularly  with  the  ecclesiastical  and 
professionally  religious  gentlemen  by  whom 
he  was  for  the  most  part  surrounded.  He 
knew  his  audience  very  well,  but  did  not 
abate  one  jot  or  tittle  of  his  manly  word. 
Close  beside  him  sat  our  aproned  and  knee- 
breeched  Bishop  Frazer,  and  the  aproned 
Dean  of  Manchester,  and  two  or  three  of  our 
cathedral  canons,  with  other  learned  and  wise 
doctors  of  the  great  national  temple ;  and  it 
was  just  a  little  interesting  to  notice  how  pa- 
tiently, and  what  an  uneasily  enforced  ease, 
they  had  to  bear  it,  as  the  sword  of  his  truth- 
loving  spirit  cut  clean  through  some  of  their 
favorite  persuasions. 

After  expressing  his  deep  interest  in  the 
educational  effort  which  had  brought  us  to- 
gether, and  speaking  of  his  connection  with 
this  system  of  local  examinations  from  the 
first,  the  professor  gave  us  what  he  supposed 
to  be  the  true  underlying  reasons  for  his  per- 
sonal consecration  to  the  cause  of  education, 
"  in  the  largest  sense  of  that  term."  One  was 
that  education  was  the  national  hobby  of 
Germany, — the  one  great  luxury  in  which 
his  nation  indulged.  Another,  he  thought, 
might  be  found  in  atavism,  a  family  bias. 
And  in  speaking  of  this  he  gave  us  a  bio- 
graphical chip  of  great  interest,  as  showing 
us  the  quality  of  the  block  from  which  he 
was  hewn.  "  My  own  atavus,  or,  at  all  events, 
my  great- grandfather,  was  the  first  reformer 
of  our  national  education,  the  forerunner  of 
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Pestalozzi,  the  first  who,  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, stirred  up  the  conscience  of  the  people 
of  Germany  and  of  their  rulers,  and  taught 
them  at  least  this  one  lesson :  that  next  to  the 
duty  of  self-preservation  there  is  no  higher, 
no  more  sacred  duty  which  a  nation  has  to 
fulfill  than  national  education."   That  grand- 
father's name  was  Barsdow.    About  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  he  raised  the  first  war-cry  for 
national  education  in  Germany.    His  foes 
were,  of  course,  ecclesiastics.    His  life  may 
be  read  in  the  "  German  Biographia,"  recent- 
ly published  by  the  Bavarian  government. 
"  This  one  great  principle  he  established : 
that  national  education  is  a  national  duty ; 
that  national  education  is  a  sacred  duty ;  and 
that  to  leave  national  education  to  chance, 
church  or  charity,  is  a  national  sin !  Another 
principle  which  followed,  in  fact  as  a  matter 
of  course,  as  soon  as  the  first  principle  was 
granted,  was  this:  that  in  national  schools, 
in  schools  supported  by  the  nation  at  large, 
you  can  only  teach  that  on  which  we  all 
agree;  hence,  when  children  belong  to  differ- 
ent sects,  you  cannot  teach  theology."  Bars- 
dow's  argument  was  irresistible,  but  it  roused 
the  most  terrific  opposition.    He  tried,  but 
in  vain,  to  concoct  some  sort  of  a  diluted  re- 
ligious pabulum  for  common  schools,  which 
should  neither  offend  any  of  the  bitterly  op- 
posed Christians,  nor  Jews,  nor  Mohammed- 
ans. Failing  in  this  he  planted  himself  firmly 
upon  the  conviction  that  everything  ought  to 
give  way  to  national  education.    "I  confess," 
said  Max  Muller,  "I  fully  share  tbe  same 
conviction.    If  it  were  possible  to  imagine  a 
religion  or  a  sect  that  should  try  to  oppose  or 
retard  the  education  of  the  people,  then  I 
should  say  that  religion  cannot  be  true  re- 
ligion, and  the  sooner  it  is  swept  away  the 
better.    I  say  the  same  of  national  education. 
If  there  were,  if  there  could  be,  a  system  of 
national  education  that  should  exclude  re- 
ligious education,  that  system  cannot  be  the 
true  system,  and  the  sooner  it  is  swept  away 
the  better."    Poor  Barsdow  was  a  deeply  re- 
ligious man ;  but  because  he  contended  that 
jqo  theological  obstacle  mu6t  stand  between 
the  people  and  the  universal  privilege  of  re- 
ceiving an  education,  he  became  the  victim, 
not  of  heathen,  but  of  Christian  rage.  He 
was  deprived  of  his  professorship.    He  was 
excommunicated,  not  by  the  Pope,  but  by  the 
Protestant  and  Reformed  Christians.  His 
whole  family,  as  well  as  himself,  were  exclud- 
ed from  the  communion.    Had  there  been  a 
"Year  Book,"  his  name  would  have  been 
dropped.    Failing  of  that  gentle  and  attenu- 
ated resource,  the  good  people  piously  mobbed 
him,  and  the  sale  of  his  books  was  prohibited. 
But  he  conquered,  like  all  men  thus  slain. 
His  two  fundamental  principles — that  nation- 


al education  left  to  chance,  church  or  charity 
is  a  sin,  and  that  theology  must  be  excluded 
from  the  public  schools,  prevailed — are  the 
present  basis  of  the  educational  system  in 
Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  are 
just  adopted  in  Italy,  which  desires  to  educate 
her  people  that  she  may  preserve  her  life. 
France  and  England  still  persist  in  the  course 
which  old  Barsdow  considered  a  sin,  and  con- 
cerning which  his  eminent  grandson  cordially 
agrees  with  him. 

Max  Muller  now  addressed  himself  directly 
to  England  in  this  matter.    "  We  may  be 
certain,"  he  said,"  that  the  time  has  come  when 
England  also  will  recognize  these  two  funda- 
mental principles,  education  by  the  nation 
and  for  the  nation,  and  complete  separation 
of  school  teaching  and  church  teaching.  And, 
believe  me,  as  soon  as  these  two  principles 
are  acknowledged,  most  difficulties  that  now 
beset  the  educational  question,  whether  theo- 
logical or  financial,  will  vanish.    The  clergy 
will  be  relieved  from  their  present  false  and 
invidious  position.  They,  whether  Protestant,  i 
Roman  Catholic  or  Nonconformist,  will  be  i 
able  to  teach  during  certain  hours  on  week-]  j 
days,  and  in  Sunday-schools,  that  religion!  j 
which  it  is  their  right  and  duty  to  teach.  | 
The  time  will  be  amply  sufficient,  for  the  less  t 
a  child  learns  of  theology  as  distinct  from  \ 
religion,  the  better.    Nothing  can  be  more  j 
wasteful  than  the  present  system,  when  every  a 
parish,  or,  at  all  events,  every  clergyman,  j 
wants  to  have  his  own  little  school.    In  order  \ 
to  have  good  education  you  must  have  good  e 
educators.    It  is  true  we  no  longer  employ  j 
the  sexton,  who,  in  addition  to  bell-ringing  j; 
organ-playing  and  grave-digging,  had  to  teach |  f( 
the  children  in  school;  but  it  is  very  bad  T 
still.    The  school-master  is  still  in  many}  l( 
places  the  servant  of  the  clergyman ;  his  worl  0[ 
is  hard,  and  he  never  rises  to  much  mor*  (e 
than  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  i  ^ 
year.    What  can  you  expect  upon  such  con  ffi 
ditions?  a  young  school-master  might  begii  ^ 
with  much  less  than  that  if  there  were  a  caree:  j  t!j 
open  to  him.    In  the  army  a  man  begins  as  j  jn 
lieutenant,  but  he  may  end  as  a  general.    I  |, 
teaching  a  lower  profession  than  drillingj  !D 
In  every  department  of  the  civil  service  i  £t 
gentleman  begins  with  little ;  but  he  rises,  am  tj 
he  has  the  prospect  of  a  retiring  pension  iij  j,, 
the  end.    Is  the  place  of  school-master  to  I 
low  for  a  gentleman  ?  Is  teaching  so  very  re  ,J 
pulsive,  even  teaching  the  ABC?    Do  gen;  j|( 
tlemen  shrink  from  offices  which  seem  at  fire!  l5 
most  repulsive  in  the  medical  profession  i  i. 
Has  a  schoomaster  fewer  opportunities  of  d(  j 
ing  good  than  a  clergyman?    If  gentleme  | 
can  be  inspectors  of  schools,  why  could  the  i  5; 
not  be  teachers  of  schools  ?" 

Our  American  readers  can  take  note  c!| 
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what  Max  Miiller  means  by  his  constant  use 
of  the  term  gentleman.  A  gentleman  over 
here,  though  it  is  rather  difficult  to  make  him 
out  with  precision,  is  at  least  something  dif- 
ferent from  a  man  of  gentle  manners,  spirit  or 
even  of  generous  culture.  He  is  a  man,  one 
would  say,  who  carries  himself  in  certain 
ranks,  circles  and  conventional  ways.  He  is 
one  who  avoids  doing  certain  things.  They 
may  be  honorable,  useful,  even  essential 
things.  But  a  gentleman  must  not  do  them. 
.  .  .  .  This  will  account  for  Max  Mul- 
ler's  pleading  for  the  elevation  of  the  school- 
master to  the  rank  of  a  gentleman. 

"  Make  education  a  branch  of  the  civil  service 
make  school-masters  what  they  really  are,  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  servants  of  the 
Queen,  and  you  will  find  the  best  talent  and 
the  best  moral  stuff  in  the  country  ready  at 
hand  for  making  really  efficient  school-mas- 
ters. There  would  be,  no  doubt,  a  large  ex- 
penditure at  first,  only  let  us  call  it  by  the  right 
name.  It  is  not  expenditure,  it  is  investment, 
and  the  best,  safest,  the  most  lucrative  invest- 
ment in  the  world.  That  is  what  I  often  preach 
to  parents  who  think  that  the  education  of 
their  children  is  too  expensive.  It  is  far  bet- 
ter to  spend  money  on  the  very  best  education 
that  can  be  had  than  to  leave  each  child  a 
thousand  pounds  more.  The  same  should  be 
preached  all  over  the  country,  till  the  nation 
at  large,  which,  after  all,  consists  of  so  many 
parents,  understands  that  it  will  receive  far 
higher  interest  for  capital  spent  in  English 
education  than  on  capital  invested  in  the 
English,  nay,  in  the  Turkish  funds.  As  fool- 
ish parents  have  to  pay  their  children's  debts, 
foolish  nations  have  to  spend  for  prisons  and 
work-houses  what  they  might  have  spent  on 
national  schools.  But  not  that  only.  Every 
nation  at  present  is  trying  to  improve  its  ma- 
terial by  national  education ;  and  in  the 
peaceful,  but  not  the  less  fierce  and  deter- 
mined, warfare  of  commercial  competition, 
depend  upon  it  the  worst  drilled,  the  worst 
educated  country  will  go  to  the  wall.  A  man 
in  these  days  who  cannot  read  is  like  a  blind 
man ;  a  man  who  cannot  write  is  like  a  dumb 
and  deaf  man.  Are  those  the  men  whom 
England  wants  to  rear  ?  You  have  money, 
you  have  peace,  you  have  public  spirit,  and 
you  have,  what  is  best  of  all,  practical  re- 
ligion. I  mean,  you  still  do  a  thing,  however 
you  may  dislike  it,  because  you  believe  it  is 
I  the  will  of  God.  Well,  then,  invest  your 
I  money,  utilize  your  peace,  rouse  your  public 
spirit,  and  convince  the  world  that  one-half, 
three- fourths,  nine-tenths  of  real  practical  re- 
|  ligion  is  education,  national  education,  com- 
I  pulsory,  and,  it  may  be,  gratuitous  educa- 
I  tion." 

These  are  some  of  the  more  characteristic 


parts  of  Max  Muller's  address.  They  reveal 
the  man.  Do  they  not  also  reveal  the  pub- 
lic to  which  they  were  spoken?  It  is  always 
proper  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  for  any  gen- 
tleman's services  upon  an  occasion  like  this. 
You  may  be  sure  that  yesterday  the  moving 
was  critically  and  carefully  as  well  as  cordi- 
ally done.  The  Dean  was  not  prepared  to 
agree  upon  many  points.  He  thought  our 
prejudices  were  too  strong  just  at  present  to 
adopt  such  a  scheme.  The  Bishop  also  put 
in  his  testimony  so  as  to  neutralize  as  far  as 
possible  a  too  favorable  acceptance  of  a  na- 
tional education  divorced  from  theology. 
Still  the  applause  had  been  too  hearty,  and 
the  eminence  of  the  speaker  was  too  great  for 
anything  more  than  a  stammering  and  weak 
resistance  to  the  testimony  which  had  been 
borne.  In  responding  to  the  vote  of  thanks, 
Max  Muller  simply  said,  that  in  uttering 
himself  under  a  sense  of  duty  "  he  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  he  should  not  carry  every- 
one present  with  him ;  but  he  believed  they 
had  asked  him  to  come  there,  not  in  order  to 
speak  smooth  things,  but  to  say  what  he  in- 
dividually believed  to  be  right  and  true." 
Thus  ended  the  most  advanced  and  pro- 
nounced utterance  which  we  have  had  upon  ed- 
ucation in  many  a  day.  It  will  do  something, 
we  trust,  to  enlighten  public  opinion,  and  to 
sweep  an  obstructive  and  false  religion  out  of 
the  way. 

From  a  Collection  of  Memorials. 

A  TESTIMONY  FROM  GUNPOWDER  MONTHLY 
MEETING,  IN  MARYLAND,  CONCERNING  OUR 
FRIEND  AND  ELDER  IN  THE  CHURCH,  WIL- 
LIAM AMOS,  DECEASED. 

This  our  dearly  beloved  friend,  was  born 
about  the  1st  of  Third  month,  1717,  old 
style,  and  educated  a  member  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  years, 
it  appears  he  was  an  officer  in  the  militia, 
'  ut  whilst  in  that  station,  it  was,  through 
Divine  mercy,  opened  to  his  understanding, 
that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  was  a  peaceable 
kingdom ;  he,  therefore,  not  conferring  with 
flesh  and  blood,  became  obedient  to  the  heav- 
enly vision,  and  resigned  his  office. 

His  understanding  being  enlightened  to 
behold  the  emptiness  of  all  outward  forms 
and  ceremonies  in  religious  worship,  he  was 
often  led  into  silent  retirement ;  and  appre- 
hending his  mind  to  be  drawn  to  a  certain 
place,  then  a  forest,  for  the  purpose  of  retire- 
ment on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  he  yielded 
thereto,  and  on  the  way  was  led  to  call  on 
two  others  in  his  neighborhood,  and  invite 
them  to  accompany  him — they  consented, 
and  continued  regularly  to  meet  with  him ; 
in  about  six  weeks,  their  number  increased 
to  nine  persons. 
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About  this  time,  apprehending  that  they 
were  united  in  faith  and  principle,  with  the 
profession  of  Friends,  they  concluded  to  ap- 
ply to  Gunpowder  Monthly  Meeting,  to  be 
taken  under  its  notice.  They  were  received 
into  membership  by  that  meeting,  and  a 
meeting-house  built,  and  a  meeting  settled 
by  the  name  of  Little  Falls,  where  they  had 
at  first  assembled.  Before  he  had  any  ac- 
quaintance with  Friends,  he  was  summoned 
as  a  witness,  and  required  to  take  an  oath, 
when  he  found  himself  constrained  to  refuse, 
notwithstanding  heavy  penalties  were  threat- 
ened as  the  consequence ;  yet,  being  enabled 
patiently  and  steadfastly  to  bear  his  testi< 
mony,  he  was,  after  some  time,  discharged. 

In  process  of  time,  he  also  saw  the  incon- 
sistency of  supporting  a  ministry  by  hire; 
and  at  one  time  stood  almost,  if  not  quite, 
alone  in  those  parts,  in  refusing  to  pay  the 
tax  imposed  for  that  purpose ;  and  although 
this  testimony  exposed  him  to  some  close 
trials  and  sufferings,  yet  he  appears  to  have 
faithfully  maintained  his  integrity. 

He  was  also  a  zealous  advocate  in  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed  descendants  of  the 
Africans,  and  one  of  the  first  to  liberate  those 
in  his  possession ;  and  after  making  this  sac- 
rifice to  justice,  labored  in  much  love  and 
tenderness  to  induce  others  to  do  likewise. 

Soon  after  he  was  received  into  member- 
ship, from  the  flowing  of  love  and  good  will 
in  his  heart,  he  felt  an  engagement  to  impress 
his  mind  to  invite  others  to  become  partak- 
ers of  that  inheritance  which  at  times  he  had 
to  experience  in  retirement;  often  setting 
forth  the  benefits  which  attended  those  who 
humbly  waited  on  the  Lord.  And  as  he  grew 
in  years,  he  grew  in  his  gift,  and  became  an 
able  minister,  it  being  evident  that  his  love 
for  the  eternal  good  of  mankind  increased 
with  his  years ;  often  repeating  in  his  public 
testimonies  the  song  of  the  angels  to  the  shep- 
herds, "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth 
peace,  good  will  towards  men."  Thus  liv- 
ing in  near  unity  with  his  friends,  he  was 
much  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Church, 
and  truly  helpful  therein. 

Having  earnestly  labored  for  the  good  of 
his  fellow- creatures,  he  often  expressed  the 
ardent  desire  of  his  mind  to  turn  men  from 
darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of 
Satan  unto  God ;  being  himself  an  example 
of  meekness,  resignation,  piety,  benevolence 
and  charity,  whereby  he  secured  the  general 
esteem  and  good  will  of  those  who  knew 
him. 

At  the  burial  of  his  wife,  which  was  but  a 
few  days  before  his  departure,  when  a  num- 
ber of  his  friends  and  neighbors  were  assem- 
bled on  that  occasion,  as  he  lay  on  his  bed, 
he  delivered  an  awakening  testimony,  calling 


their  attention  in  the  most  pressing  and  mov- 
ing manner,  to  consider  their  latter  end,  that 
the  joy  of  acceptance  might  be  their  conso- 
lation ;  saying  to  a  friend  who  inquired  how 
he  was,  "  my  greatest  desire  is  to  be  with  my 
dear  and  suffering  Lord." 

Thus  our  beloved  friend,  during  the  course- 
of  a  very  long  life,  continued  to  support  the 
various  testimonies  which  he  was  called  to 
bear,  to  the  edification  and  encouragement  of 
many. 

He  departed  this  life  on  the  26th  day  o 
Second  month,  1814.  and  was  gathered  as  a 
shock  of  corn  fully  ripe,  in  the  97th  year  of 
his  age,  having  been  a  minister  about  seventy 
years  ;  and  was  decently  interred  in  the  fam- 
ily burying-place,  attended  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  his  friends  and  neighbors. 

Signed  the  27th  of  Ninth  month,  1815,  on. 
behalf  of  the  meeting  aforesaid,  by 
Thomas  Clark, 

Clerk  at  this  time. 


From  the  Public  Ledger. 
SPIBITUAL  HUNGER. 

A  chief  element  of  vitality  is  the  power  of 
absorbing  nourishment.    The  lowest  of 
vegetable  organisms  exhibit  this  superiority 
over  the  mineral  world  that  they  are  in  some 
way  capable  of  imbibing  the  surrounding 
air  and  moisture  for  their  sustenance,  a  power 
which  does  not  reside  in  the  most  massive 
rock  or  the  most  polished  gem.   As  we  ascend 
higher  in  the  scale,  this  attribute  manifests 
self  more  and  more  vividly.    The  plant  draws 
into  itself  the  elements  of  the  soil  from  below 
and  the  influences  of  sun  and  air  from  above 
and  thus  develops  into  the  fragrant  flowei 
or  the  majestic  tree.    In  animal  life  this  ne 
cessity  increases;  more  various  and  concen 
trated  substances  are  absorbed,  and  special 
organs  provided  for  their  reception  and  assimi- 
lation with  each  peculiar  structure  into  whic 
they  enter.    With  intelligence  comes  a  crav 
ing  for  this  supply  and  corresponding  effor 
to  obtain  it,  and  the  powers  of  the  brute  crea 
tion  seem  mainly  to  be  put  forth  in  one  con 
tinuuus  struggle  for  food.    Man's  more  com 
plicated  physical  nature  makes  the  same  d 
mand  as  imperiously  and  more  exacting  fas 
ion,  and  his  varied  powers  are  put  forth,  anc 
land  and  sea  compassed  to  provide  and  com 
bine  materials  for  the  nourishment  an 
strengthening  of  his  physical  frame. 

This  law  which  governs  all  material  form 
of  vitality  is  equally  potent  in  those  highe 
and  purer  forms  called  spiritual.  Indeed 
the  higher  the  form  of  vitality  the  greater  th 
need  and  craving  for  appropriate  nourish 
ment.  It  is  now  well  known  that  a  uenst 
such  as  that  of  sight  or  hearing,  if  constantl 
denied  the  congenial  elements  of  light  an 
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*ound,  by  which  it  is  fed,  will  gradually  dry  up 
and  finally  become  extinct.  Pishes  found  in 
•caves  where  no  light  can  penetrate  are  desti- 
tute of  eyes,  though  a  slight  indenture  shows 
where  the  organ  had  formerly  existed  in  far 
removed  ancestors  before  darkness  enveloped 
ihem.  So  the  human  mind,  if  utterly  de- 
prived of  the  external  nutriment  which 
strengthens  and  develops  it  will  gradually 
lo3e  its  power  and  sink  into  imbecility.  In- 
stances have  been  known  where,  under  abso- 
lutely solitary  confinement,  the  mind,  shut 
out  from  all  living  nature  and  having  literal- 
ly nothing  to  feed  upon,  has  been  starved  into 
idiocy.  Ju3t  as  the  nature  of  a  tree  requires 
the  air  and  light  to  make  it  thrive  and  branch 
forth  in  rich  luxuriance  of  foliage  or  fruit; 
just  as  the  body  of  man  requires  not  only 
these,  but  also  more  solid  and  nutritive  ali- 
ment to  vitalize  and  strengthen  its  various 
part3,  and  to  make  activity  possible,  so  the 
spirit  of  man,  which  is  the  purest  form  of 
vitality  on  earth,  needs  the  sympathy  of 
kindred  spirits,  the  light  of  truth,  the  pure 
air  and  sunshine  of  infinite  goodness,  the  very 
bread  of  life  to  sustain  and  animate  it. 

That  a  craving  for  such  spiritual  food  is 
inherent  in  every  nature  is  evident  from  the 
(unrest  and  want  of  satisfaction  that  follows 
all  merely  material  success.    When  the  hun- 
ger and  thirst  of  the  body  are  assuaged,  the 
still  hungry  mind,  not  clearly  discerning  its 
own  needs,  seeks  the  stimulus  of  some  new 
sensation ;  and  delicate  condiments  and  ex- 
citing pleasures  of  all  kinds  are  re3orted  to, 
and  a  double  work  imposed  on  the  body,  to 
its  great  detriment.    This  is  not  a  craving  of 
the  body — that  was  satisfied  with  simple, 
nourishing  aliment — it  is  the  unsatisfied  spirit, 
onging  for  its  natural  food,  and  trying  vain- 
ly to  satisfy  its  hunger  with  husks.    A  fever- 
sh  passion  for  acquiring  money  often  urges 
nen  to  undergo  toils,  to  make  sacrifices  and 
;o  bear  burdens  that  were  worthy  of  a  better 
ause.    But  success  in  this  fails  to  bring  the 
[uiet  serenity  or  peaceful  content.  Whether 
hey  lay  it  up  in  coffers  or  lay  it  out  in  lux- 
irie3,  the  same  fever  burns  within  them,  and 
ver   spurs   them    on   to    fresh  struggles 
nd  fresh  disappointments.    It  is  not  their 
aaterial  wauts  that  are  calling  aloud  for  sus- 
enance — they  were  long  since  satisfied  ;  it  is 
be  eager,  never-dying  spirit  within  them  that 
5  seeking  to  satisfy  it3  infinite  hunger  with 
nite  things.    Many  other  channels  are  vain- 
jr  drained  to  allay  this  craving  of  the  soul. 
*ower,  honor,  fame,  society,  applause,  are 
)ught  and  gained,  only  to  prove  that  they 
re  not  the  true  nourishment  of  the  soul.  The 
ires,  irritations  and  envying3,  the  disap 
ointed  hopes  and  wearied  natures,  still  pro- 
aim  that  the  spirit  can  be  fed  by  none  of 


these  thing3.  It.  is  only  when  it  turns  to 
higher,  purer,  nobler  good,  to  which  it  is  it- 
self allied,  that  it  finds  the  congenial  elements 
that  can  alone  satisfy  its  hunger  and  prom  )te 
its  vitality.  One  disinterested  act  of  benevo- 
lence, one  outgoing  of  pure  affection,  one  liv- 
ing truth  received  into  the  heart,  and  carried 
out  into  the  life,  one  noble  sentiment  cher- 
ished, or  virtuous  resolve  executed,  will  give 
more  solid  satisfaction  to  the  soul  than  any 
measure  of  temporal  success  or  material  pleas- 
ure ;  for  such  are  the  elements  with  which  it 
i3  allied,  and  such  the  food  which  alone  is 
capable  of  affording  nourishment  to  its  vital- 
ity. Every  ray  of  the  infinite  goodness  for 
which  it  yearns,  that  penetrates  and  perme- 
ates the  soul,  gives  it  new  life  and  strength, 
while  all  attempts  to  feed  it  with  inferior 
good,  all  doubling  of  bodily  pleasures,  or 
eager  pursuit  of  gain,  or  applause,  or  show, 
will  leave  it  starving  for  its  true  food  and 
pining  for  its  native  air. 


PERTE  DU  RHONE. 


This  "  Perte  du  Rhone"  was  translated 
from  the  Almanac  of  Good  Counsels,  pub- 
lished in  Geneva  in  1874.  It  is  all  true, 
but  I  cannot  remember  the  name  of  the 
American.  Much  of  the  land  he  bought  was 
from  Mons.  Cottin.  That  was  four  or  five 
years  ago.  They  now  have  a  society  there 
and  various  factories,  such  as  paper-mills, 
manure  factory,  etc.  The  water-power  di- 
verted from  the  Rhone  is  as  much  as  12,000 
horse-power,  which  is  sold  according  to  the 
demand.  It  may  be  many  years  before  all 
the  power  is  disposed  of.  Mons.  Cottin  re- 
grets having  sold  the  land  so  cheaply.  B. 

BELL  EG  A  RDE  AND  THE  PERTE  DU  RHONE. 

About  an  hour  by  rail  from  Geneva,  in 
Switzerland,  the  Rhone,  after  having  min- 
gled its  blue  waters  with  the  grey  waters  of 
the  Arve,  enters  a  narrow,  deep  gorge.  From 
the  railway,  which  follows  the  river,  you  can 
hear  the  waters  groan  and  roar  in  the  bed 
which  they  have  dug  for  themselves.  All  at 
once  the  river  disappears  to  reappear  some 
hundreds  of  yards  farther  on.  This  is  called 
the  "  Perte  du  Rhone  "  (theloss  of  the  Rhone) 
and  the  place  is  Bellegarde,  a  village  of  poor 
enough  appearance,  but  now  likely  to  be- 
come an  industrial  center,  and,  perhaps,  a 
large  city.  And  to  what  do  you  think  it 
will  owe  its  transformation  ?  To  the  Rhone 
first,  and  secondly,  to  an  American,  who  had 
come  to  visit  the  Perte  du  Rhone.  Perhaps 
he  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  he  thought  of 
Niagara ;  but,  suddenly,  he  was  struck  with 
an  idea.  In  an  American  brain  ideas  ripen 
fast.  He  walked  back  thoughtfully  to  Belle- 
garde,  and  went  straight  to  the  notary. 
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"  Sir,"  said  he  to  him.,  "  your  locality 
pleases  me ;  I  have  an  idea  of  starting  a 
washing  establishment  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone.  Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  see  if 
there  is  any  land  for  sale  ?  And,  as  I  should 
like  a  choice,  you  may  get  as  many  offers  as 
possible.    You  understand  me  ?" 

"  Perfectly,"  replied  the  notary.  "  I  will 
return  them  to  you  in  a  week."  At  the  end 
of  which  time,  the  American  entered  the 
the  notary's  office.  "  W ell,  have  you  attended 
to  my  little  affair  ?" 

"  Oh,"  said  the  notary,  laughing  and  plac- 
ing his  hand  on  an  enormous  pile  of  papers, 
"  if  you  want  to  buy  all  the  land  around  here 
it  depends  only  upon  yourself.  Your  offer  is 
such  a  Godsend,  that  everyone  wishes  to  profit 
by  it— everyone  wishes  to  sell  you  his  land." 

"Let  us  see,"  said  the  American,  quietly 
looking  over  the  letters ;  and  after  a  few 
minutes  he  resumed,  "  I  will  buy  all." 

The  notary  was  stupefied,  the  inhabitants 
were  still  more  stupefied,  and  wondered 
whether  they  or  the  stranger  was  mad.  But 
the  promise  was  given ;  the  legal  papers  were 
soon  made  out,  and  our  American  is  the  pro- 
prietor of  almost  the  whole  plain  of  Belle- 
garde.  Then,  and  not  before,  he  explained 
his  idea.  He  had  remarked  that  between  the 
point  where  the  Rhone  disappears  and  the 
point  where  it  comes  out  again,  there  was  a 
very  considerable  difference  of  level ;  and  he 
said  to  himself,  "  Here  is  an  enormous  loss  of 
water-power,  of  power  which  it  is  possible  to 
gather  up  and  utilize.  What  must  be  done? 
Why,  just  what  the  miller  does,  who  turns 
the  stream  from  its  course  to  bring  its  waters 
to  his  mill — open  a  new  channel  for  the  Rhone, 
and  conduct  it  to  the  place  where  he  wished 
to  transform  its  fall  into  motive  power."  The 
idea  was  put  into  execution  without  delay. 
A  company  was  formed  ;  a  subterranean 
channel  of  more  than  500  yards  in  length 
has  been  dug,  and  a  part  of  those  waters  which 
had  been  engulfed  without  profit  to  anybody, 
now  follow  peaceably  that  new  road  to  pour 
themselves  into  enormous  turbines,  and  to 
communicate  to  them  a  power  valued  as  that 
of  10,000  horses! 

But  that  was  not  all.  Ten  thousand  horses 
at  the  bottom  of  a  hole  could  not  do  much 
work.  The  question  was  to  transport  them 
(or  their  equivalent)  to  the  summit  of  the 
steep  banks  of  the  Rhone,  and  distribute 
them  over  all  the  extent  of  the  plain  of  Belle- 
garde.  They  did  this  by  means  of  cables  ot 
iron  wire,  which  transmitted  movement  and 
force  to  gre&t  pullies,  around  which  they  were 
rolled.  Power  can  thus  be  sent  several  miles, 
as  easily  as  water  or  gas  is  sent  through  a 
pipe.  Now  you  understand  the  complete 
thought  of  our  American.    The  lands  will  be 


resold ;  the  10,000  horse-power  will  be  rented  ; 
the  American  will  make  his  fortune,  and  the 
valley  of  Bellegarde  will  become  the  asylum 
of  the  exiled  workman  of  Alsace,  and  the 
place  where  they  will  invest  their  capital. 

Dear  reader,  is  there  in  your  life  no  lost 
power?  Are  you  employing  well  your  time, 
your  intelligence,  your  fortune,  your  knowl- 
edge, your  health,  your  energy  ?  If  not,  then 
haste  to  dig  a  new  course  for  them,  which 
shall  be  obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  In  do- 
ing this,  you  will  become  not  only  more  use- 
ful, but  more  happy. 


From  the  Christian  Union. 
THE  LAW  OF  MORAL  INHERITANCE. 

One  of  the  special  topics  of  modern  thought 
and  investigation  is  the  degree  of  practical 
limitation  imposed  on  free  will,  and  conse- 
quently on  moral  responsibility  by  inherited 
tendencies.  It  is  a  new  phase  of  an  old  dis- 
cussion. A  most  interesting  chapter  of  his- 
tory could  be  made  by  a  record  of  the  suc- 
cessive changes  of  sentiment  on  the  question 
as  to  how  one  man's  responsibility  may  be 
effected  by  another  man's  action. 

In  the  earliest  stages  of  society  known  toi 
us,  it  is  not  the  individual  who  is  regarded  as 
the  unit  so  much  as  the  family,  the  tribe  or 
the  clan.  As  one  result  of  this,  the  history 
of  early  times  abounds  in  instances  of  whole 
families  punished  for  the  offence  committed 
by  the  father  alone.  In  early  Jewish  history 
we  find  this  practice  supported  by  the  nation aJj 
sentiment,  while  in  conflict  with  it  and  gradu- 
ally superseding  it  appears  the  higher  idea  oil 
strictly  individual  responsibility.  The  Mosaic] 
code  expressly  repudiated  the  lower  principle] 
"The  fathers,"  it  declared,  "shall  not  be  pull 
to  death  for  the  children,  neither  shall  'thtj 
children  be  put  to  death  for  their  father  1 
every  man  shall  be  put  to  death  for  his  ownl 
sin." — (Deut.  xxiv,  16.)  But  here,  as  irl 
other  instances,  the  practice  of  the  people  wasfl 
inferior  to  the  sentiment  of  their  law.  Wheij 
Achan  committed  a  capital  crime,  his  sonJ 
and  his  daughters  were  stoned  along  with  himi 
and  the  people  evidently  considered  it  a  right  1 
eous  proceeding.  So,  in  later  times,  thm 
psalmist's  wrath  against  his  and  the  Lord'* 
enemies  expressed  itself  in  imprecations  evenl 
upon  their  children.  In  the  earlier  Old  Tesl 
tament  books  the  idea  appears,  repeatedl;JI 
and  in  impressive  forms,  that  the  sins  of  thjfl 
fathers  are  directly  visited  upon  the  childreiH 
and  the  children's  children.  But,  latenfl 
Jeremiah  declares  :  "  They  shall  say  n  fl 
more,  The  fathers  have  eaten  a  sour  grap(H 
and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge.  Bui 
every  one  shall  die  for  his  own  iniquity  ■ 
every  man  that  eateth  the  sour  grape,  h  i 
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teeth  shall  be  set  on  edge." — (Jer.  xxxi,  29, 
30.)  Ezekiel  (chap,  xviii)  makes  the  same 
proverb  the  text  for  a  very  noble  indication 
of  the  Divine  justice.  Like  Jeremiah,  he  re- 
nounces the  idea  of  a  transmittal  of  retribu- 
tion from  father  to  son.  "As  I  live,  saith  the 
Lord  God,  ye  shall  not  have  occasion  any 
more  to  use  this  proverb  in  Israel.  Behold, 
all  souls  are  mine.  As  the  soul  of  the  rather, 
so  also  the  soul  of  the  son  is  mine  :  the  soul 

that  sinneth,  it  shall  die  Yet  say  ye, 

*  Why  ?  doth  not  the  son  bear  the  iniquity  of 
the  father  ?'  When  the  son  hath  done  that 
which  is  lawful  and  right,  and  hath  kept  all 
my  statutes,  and  hath  done  them,  he  shall 
surely  live."  The  whole  chapter  is  an  ex- 
position of  the  same  idea.  It  sets  forth  in 
the  most  emphatic  manner  the  justice  of  God 
in  holding  every  man  accountable  for  his 
own  conduct,  and  for  nothing  else. 

By  one  of  the  singular  relapses  which 
abound  in  the  history  of  mankind,  the  the- 
ology of  the  middle  ages  based  itself  in  part 
on  a  direct  contradiction  of  this  simple  prin- 
ciple of  justice,  so  clearly  declared  by  the 
Jewish  prophet.    It  asserted  that  every  man 
was  liable  to  the  heaviest  conceivable  punish- 
ment for  the  sin  of  his  first  ancestor.   At  one 
time  it  based  this  on  the  assertion  of  an  actual 
participation  of  all  mankind  in  the  original 
sin  of  Adam ;  and  when  driven  from  this 
position,  it  assert  ed  hat  to  those  who  had  no 
share  in  the  sin,  the  guilt  and  retribution  of 
the  sin  were  attached  by  the  Almighty.  But 
this  conception,  though  still  avowed  in  the 
creeds  of  great  churches,  is  fast  dying  a  nat- 
ural death.    It  falls  away  as  the  moral  sense 
;gl|  of  mankind  asserts  itself  against  the  casuistries 
and  traditions  of  schoolmen. 
But,  going  back  to  the  simple  principle 
|i  (laid  down  by  the  prophet  of  old,  that  a  man 
stands  or  falls  according  to  his  own  actions, 
we  now  find  ourselves  obliged  to  provide  for 
an  additional  class  of  facts.    There  is  a  sense, 
wholly  different  from  that  in  which  the  pro- 
verb was  denied  by  Ezekiel,  in  which  the 
children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge  because  their 
I  fathers  ate  sour  grapes.    As  a  modern  physi- 
cian would  put  it :  If  a  man  ruins  his  own 
]  digestion,  his  son  will  probably  have  a  weak 
stomach.    In  other  words,  though  moral  re- 
jsponsibility  is  not  and  cannot  be  transmitted, 
Jthe  conditions  which  largely  determine  con- 
e||duct  and  ch  'racter  are  actually  transmitted 
Jj — not  occasionally  or  incidentally,  but  as  a 
general  law.    The  child  is  born  with  an  out- 
\  fit  of  tendencies  inherited  from  many  ance3- 
I  tors,  which  has  an  immense  and  incalculable 
Ji  influence  in  determining  whether  his  life  shall 
be,  humanly  speaking,  a  failure  or  a  success. 
A  familiar  instance  is  the  inherited  craving 
for  strong  drink,  through  which  many  a  man 


becomes  a  drunkard,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of 
all  he  can  do.  But,  in  less  patent  ways,  in 
regard  to  all  the  qualities  which  go  to  make 
up  character — not  only  temperance,  but 
honor,  fidelity,  magnanimity,  every  virtue 
and  grace  and  their  opposites — each  individ- 
ual is  under  a  subtle  and  powerful  bias,  some- 
times an  irresistible  bias,  which  he  inherited, 
for  which  he  can  neither  be  praised  nor 
blamed,  yet  which  has  a  prodigious  effect  upon 
his  character  and  his  fortunes. 

To  this  class  of  facts  modern  science  is 
giving  great  emphasis.  The  statements  of 
scientists  in  this  direction — often,  it  must  be 
said,  made  in  too  sweeping  terms,  sometimes 
made  with  culpable  disregard  of  the  probable 
effect,  yet  containing  a  very  large  element  of 
truth — are  often  resented,  and  sometimes 
broadly  denied  by  religious  teachers.  There 
is  fear  lest  such  statements  should  break  down 
the  sense  of  free  will  and  moral  responsibil- 
ity, and  so  work  fatal  mischief.  And  in  a 
one-sided  and  inconsiderate  presentation  of 
these  views  there  undoubtedly  is  danger. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is 
nothing  so  safe  and  so  strong  as  truth.  What- 
ever are  the  real  facts  as  to  human  nature, 
we  want  to  know  them  and  to  conform  to 
them.  And  this  emerging  truth  of  the  great 
limitations  upon  the  practical  freedom  of  the 
will  must  work  good  as  it  is  rightly  discerned 
and  assigned  its  right  relative  place.  The 
great  fact  stands  unshaken,  deep  rooted  in 
consciousness  and  experience,  that  man  ha3 
power  over  his  own  acts.  Against  that  rock 
no  fatalism,  whether  born  of  philosophy  or 
theology  or  material  science,  can  prevail.  To 
arouse  the  sense  of  free  will  and  power  over 
circumstances,  and  to  inspire  and  guide  it  to 
noble  ends,  will  always  be  the  work  of  lead- 
ers of  men.  Man's  nobility  must  always  be 
measured  largely  by  his  sensitiveness  to  the 
voice  of  conscience.  But  the  other  truth, 
that  man  is  free  only  within  certain  bounds, 
has  also  a  great  work  to  do.  In  right-minded 
men  it  will  minister  to  charity.  The  per- 
ception of  the  forces  which  warp  men  away 
from  their  better  selves,  the  thought  of  the 
undercurrent  of  inherited  infirmity  that  may 
be  the  cause  of  what  looks  like  willful  de- 
pravity, should  bring  home  to  us  with  new 
force  the  command  of  Christ  to  "judge  not;" 
should  help  us  into  the  spirit  of  that  Divine 
word,  "Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do." 

The  same  views  which  in  one  aspect  nar- 
rows our  responsibility,  in  another  view 
broadens  it.  If  we  are  less  free  in  our  own 
acts  than  was  formerly  supposed,  we  have 
correspondingly  greater  power  over  our  suc- 
cessors. As  the  past  has  moulded  us,  sd  we 
are  to  mould  the  future.    The  habits  we 
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form,  the  institutions  we  build,  our  whole 
contribution  of  right  or  wrong  living,  of  wise 
provision  or  spendthrift  waste,  is  our  legacy 
to  those  who  shall  come  after  us.  In  every 
act,  we  are  doing  for  others  as  well  as  our 
selves.  And  so  we  are  led  into  a  sense  of  the 
oneness  of  this  great  human  family.  We  are 
inseparably  bound  together,  all  of  us  ;  not 
only  all  who  walk  the  earth  to-day,  but  all 
past  generations  and  all  that  are  to  come. 
As  Paul  wrote  :  "  No  man  liveth  unto  him- 
self, and  no  man  dieth  unto  himself."  The 
good  of  each  is  the  good  of  all,  and  the  loss  of 
each  is  the  loss  of  all.  And  to  this  great 
truth  of  the  brotherhood  and  very  oneness  of 
all  mankind,  Christ  gave  the  crown,  showing 
that  God  makes  Himself  one  with  all  of  us. 
He,  too,  enters  into  the  suffering  of  the  lowest, 
that  the  lowest  may  be  brought  to  share  His 
glory.  And  since  Deity  itself  stands  not  in 
isolation,  but  pours  its  life  through  every 
creature,  and  stoops  to  bear  the  burden  of 
every  creature,  so  our  lot,  linked  with  that  of 
all  our  fellows,  is  more  Divine  than  if  we 
stood  alone. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIUST  MONTH  8,  1876 

A  correspondent  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  an  item  of  local  information  in  re- 
gard to  Piles  Grove  Monthly  Meeting  found 
place  in  a  late  number  of  our  paper,  which 
referred  to  an  important,  measure  not  yet 
fully  determined  upon ;  and  expresses  a  wish 
that  we  will  "  discourage  the  prevalent  dispo- 
sition to  spread  abroad  matters  prematurely." 

We  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  criti- 
cism, and  fully  coincide  with  our  friend  in 
his  concern.  Doubtless,  weakness  rather  than 
strength  results  from  such  indiscretions. 

Through  inadvertence,  "British  Wild 
Flowers  in  Relation  to  Insects,"  in  No.  44, 
was  not  accredited  to  the  London  Friend. 


The  Microscope. — A  meeting  of  special 
interest  occurred  at  the  Woman's  Medical 
College  of  Pennsylvania,  in  this  city,  on  the 
evening  of  the  23d  inst.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
students  of  the  College,  and  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  its  many  friends,  the  spacious 
communicating  rooms  of  the  new  building 
were  thrown  open  to  a  large  invited  com- 
pany. On  tables,  properly  arranged  and 
suitably  lighted,  fifteen  microscopes,  under 


competent  superintendence,  were  in  use,  dis- 
playing many  of  the  wonderful  and  beautiful 
phenomena  of  the  organic  world.  The  inn 
strumen  ts  varied  in  excellence  and  cost  from] 
the  modest  and  inexpensive  student  stand, 
up  to  the  most  perfect,  elaborate  and  expen^ 
sive  patterns  of  the  American  and  English 
shops — instruments  capable  of  penetrating  to 
the  utmost  limits  of  microscopic  vision. 

It  is  always  an  advance  in  teaching  wher 
the  student  can  study  the  thing  itself  rathei| 
than  a  picture  of  it.    Pictures,  if  very  good 
may  present  the  apparent  features  of  organic 
structures  with  reasonable  distinctness,  bu 
the  finer  elements  can  be  demonstrated  onlj 
under  lenses  of  greatest  perfection.    To  th' 
microscope  alone,  among  all  the  instrument 
of  precision  in  use  by  man,  is  reserved  th< 
power  to  reveal  to  his  educated  vision  the 
delicate  and  ultimate  units  of  organization) 
Only  under  its  lenses,  directed  by  skillfi 
hands,  can  the  thinking  mind  obtain  percepj 
tions  of  the  minute  though  grand  possibilities 
of  organization.  We  are  not  more  impresses 
with  the   magnitude,  of  astronomical  fact 
than  by  a  contemplation  of  the  extremel 
minute  in  the  organic  world.    Similar  forcel 
move  stars  and  atoms;  similar  garments  c| 
splendor  and  grace  clothe  all  that  is. 

The  cell-sap  in  the  vegetable  kingdom^ 
moving  with  slow  majestic  step,  ever  returrj 
ing,  ever  commencing  its  round  of  mystery;] 
the  hurrying  corpuscles  in  the  transparent 
vessels  of  living  animal  organization,  eaql 
and  all  in  silent  haste  to  do  their  work,  weii 
clearly  displayed  to  an  intelligent  company 
Beyond  all  doubt,  the  circulation  of  til 
blood  is  the  grandest  sight  revealed  by  tr 
microscope. 

Harvey  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  circuLj 
tion  for  the  first  time,  intelligently,  in  Loji 
don,  in  1619,  but  he  never  saw  the  phenorj 
enon.  Swammerdam  first  saw  the  blood 
the  frog  in  1655.  Malpighi  saw  it  in  tli| 
hedgehog  in  1661.  It  was  reserved  to  Lee< 
wenhoek  to  see  it  for  the  first  time  in  man 
1673.  Neither  of  these  old  observers  evi 
saw  it  as  it  was  displayed  on  this  occasion. 

The  blood  spectrum — its  characteristic  a, 
sorption  bands — obtained  from  a  blood  sp 
not  half  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  was  shov 
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nd  compared  with  other  spectra.  The  spec 
ral  analysis  of  blood,  in  trained  hands,  is  the 
Qost  delicate  means  of  detection  in  criminal 


Many  beautiful  forms  of  foraminifera,  of 
iatoms,  and  of  crystals,  of  insect  anatomy 
1  its  delicacy  and  beauty,  demonstrations, 
)o,  of  parts  of  higher  organizations,  of  their 
igestive  and  respiratory  structures,  were 
ie|;en,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time  by  many  in 
161  he  company. 

During  the  evening  the  guests  assembled 
D1|i  the  lecture-room,  where  they  and  the  stu- 
ents  were  entertained  by  specimens  and  pho 
Q']  l)graphic  illustrations  thrown  on  a  screen  by 
^  le  projecting  microscope.    Many  of  the3e 
lustrations  were  enlarged  several  thousand 
mes.    This  kiDd  of  demonstration  is  indis- 
thibnsable  in  every  scientific  lecture-room. 

roper  specimens  and  photographs  should  be 
to  "jcumulated,  as  books  are  accumulated  in 
rery  college,  for  the  illustration  of  lectures, 
it*  fecause  in  this  way  striking  points  in  the 
*  iurse  of  teaching  can  be  lastingly  impressed 
the  memory,  and  the  old  routine  of  stale 
id  indolent  didactic  teaching  is  interrupted, 
ret  i  the  mutual  good  of  teacher  and  student. 
The  entire  evening  was  one  of  intellectual 
ofit  and  social  enjoyment.    For  a  time  we 
lombre  taken  out  of  our  books,  and  brought 
ur|to  close  intellectual  contact  with  things — 
e  wonderful,  the  minute  and  otherwise  in- 
rei  sible  and  beautiful  things  of  the  world  of 
ality  in  which  we  pass  this  life.    Few  of  us 
weif  ily  workers  or  idlers  in  life's  harness  know 
hi  pat  nature's  wonderful  forces  are  silently 
tt  ing  around  us,  and  within  us,  and  beyond 
.flir  ordinary  vision.    Few  of  us  know  the 
ystery  of  our  own  abused,  yst  surprising, 
cllli  echanism,  until  the  microscope  opens  our 
Lo  £s  to  see  what  the  Lord  has  made,  and 
.qui  iat  He  has  pronounced  good, 
ta  ~ 


MARRIED. 

ARPENTER — RICH  — On  the  25th  of  T\velfth 


iej 


nth,  1875,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents, 
ier  the  care  of  Middletown  Monthly  Meeting, 
cks  county,  Pa.,  George  W.  Carpenter,  of  Schuyler 
inty,  N.  Y.,  to  Mercie  Anna,  daughter  of  John  C. 
1  Ann  M.  Rich. 


DIED. 

iBBOTT. — On  the  26th  instant,  Mary,  widow  of 
late  James  Abbott,  in  the  82d  year  of  her  age; 
y4  member  of  Green  street  Monthly  Meeting. 


EVES. — On  Eleventh  month  29th,  1874,  at  the 
residence  of  her  nephew,  Wilson  M.  Eves,  in  Iola, 
Pa.,  Edith  Eves,  in  the  84th  year  of  her  age  ;  a 
member  of  Fishing  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Mill- 
ville,  Pa. 

JONES— Tenth  month  23d,  1874,  at  Conshohocken, 
Pa.,  Mary,  widow  of  Jonathan  Jone3,  in  her  91st 
year;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends 
of  Philadelphia. 

LONGSTRETH. — On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of 
Twelfth  mo.,  Rachel  0.,  wife  of  John  L.  Longstreth, 
aged  40  years;  a  member  of  Green  street  Monthly 
Meeting. 

TRIPP.— Of  diphtheria,  on  the  14th  of  Twelfth 
mo.  1875,  at  Deruyter,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Marinda, 
daughter  of    Henry  and  Chloe  M.  Tripp,  aged  10 

years. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
No.  81. 
(Continued  from  page  716.) 


BERNE  TO  GENEVA. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ninth  we  leave 
Berne  by  rail  for  Geneva,  and  the  ghostly 
mountains  fade  away  in  the  distance.  It  is 
almost  sad  to  leave  behind  the  magnificent 
Jungfrau  and  her  mighty  attendant  peaks, 
having  lived  a  whole  month  in  their  inspir- 
ing presence,  but  then  the  old,  old  story  of 
greater  things  beyond  lures  the  courtier  from 
the  realm  of  this  Princess  of  the  Peaks  to 
that  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  acknowledged  "  mon- 
arch of  mountains."  By  fertile  and  fruitful 
fields  and  vineyards,  through  tunnels  and 
over  viaducts  we  go,  by  picturesque,  famed 
old  Freyburg  without  pausing  to  admire,  at 
leisure,  its  noble  suspension  bridges,  its  antique 
cathedral  with  the  famous  organ,  its  lime  trees, 
cotemporary  with  the  battle  of  Morat  (1472), 
and  its  grand  historic  walls  and  gates. 

As  we  approach  the  shores  of  Lake 
Geneva,  views  of  the  Savoy  Alps,  with  the 
imposing  peak  of  Mont  Blanc,  are  obtained, 
and  the  warm  hillsides  are  densely  clad  with 
the  vine.  We  are  now  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud, 
a  beautiful  and  fruitful  region,  ruled  in  the 
early  times  by  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy.  In 
the  13th  century  it  became  subject  to  the 
Dukes  of  Savoy,  from  whom  it  was  wrested, 
in  1536,  by  the  Bernese,  to  which  State  it  re- 
mained subject  till  1798,  when  it  acquired  its 
independence,  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation  in  1814.  Lake  Geneva, 
or  Lake  Leman,  purely  blue  and  beautiful, 
lies  before  us,  the  boundary  between  Switzer- 
land and  Italy.  No  wonder  it  has  moved 
the  poet's  rapturous  lay,  and  what  marvel 
that  its  lovely  shores,  which  look  at  once  on 
the  grandest  and  loveliest  things  of  creation, 
should  have  tempted  the  fervid  and  restless 
spirits  of  earth  to  linger  long,  and  to  rejoice. 
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"  Clear,  placid  Leman  !  thy  contrasted  lake, 
With  the  wild  world  I  dwelt  in,  is  a  thing 
Which  warns  me,  •with  its  stillness,  to  forsake 
Earth's  troubled  waters  for  a  purer  spring."* 

The  remarkable  intensity  of  blueness  re- 
minds me  of  the  iEgean,  and  is  a  little  sur- 
prising when  we  remember  that  it  is  the 
"  nursing  lake  "  of  the  Rhone,  which  pours 
its  great  turbid  wealth  of  glacial  waters  into 
it,  to  emerge  so  heavenly  pure  as  to  strike  the 
beholder  with  admiration.  The  author  of 
Childe  Harold  aptly  compares  the  glorious 
mountain-guarded  lake  to  a  gracious  mother, 
making 

11  A  fair  and  froward  infant  all  her  care, 
Kissing  its  cries  away  as  these  awake. — " 

The  troubled  river  comes  laden  with  moun- 
tain debris,  with  the  sand  and  mud  which 
have  been  borne  onward  in  its  mad  career, 
and  the  deep,  silent,  gentle  ^ake  receives  all 
its  burdens  into  her  calm  bosom,  and  here 
nature  repeats  her  assurance,  made  so  often, 
that  all  is  well  in  the  universe  of  God. 
Layer  by  layer,  slowly  but  surely,  is  being 
builded  the  fruitful  plain  of  the  far  future, 
where  distant  generations  may  dwell,  mar- 
veling, perhaps,  over  the  dim  and  uncertain 
records  they  find  of  a  remote,  forgotten  anti- 
quity. 

I  will  not  describe  the  afternoon's  ride 
along  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake  to 
Geneva,  though  we  found  it  very  beautiful, 
and  though  we  passed  points  of  great  literary 
and  historic  interest.  I  remember  that  this 
is  the  native  country  of  the  beloved  Agassiz, 
and  try  to  recall  to  memory  J  is.  T.  Fields' 
sweet  little  poem,  expressive  of  his  feeling  of 
loving  remembrance  for  his  departed  friend, 
when  sojourning  in  this  land.  Among  the 
sturdy,  sensible  people  of  the  country,  faces 
like  that  of  Agassiz,  strong,  bright,  sensible, 
genial,  are  very  frequent.  A  beautiful  page 
of  nature's  glorious  picture  book  was  un- 
folded to  the  eyes  of  the  born  naturalist  in 
his  early  days,  and  perhaps  yonder  inspiring 
snowy  summits,  this  resplendant  mirror  lake, 
an  i  these  vine-clad  slopes  had  much  to  do  in 
giving  his  mind  so  strong  an  impulse. 

"  To  read  what  was  yet  unread, 
In  the  manuscript  of  God." 

What  better  gift  could  the  fair  Pays  de 
Vaud  have  given  to  the  young  Republic  be- 
yond the  western  wave,  than  this  genial 
teacher,  this  wise  and  patient  student,  whose 
pure,  simple  life,  and  truly  amiable  character, 
endeared  him  to  all  hearts. 

We  arrived  in  Geneva  about  three  o'clock, 
and  were  driven  first  to  the  new  and  beauti- 
ful Hotel  National,  at  the  northern  extremity 

of  the  city,  where  every  elegance,  as  well  as 

_________ 


every  comfort,  is  provided  for  the  use  ( 
visitors,  but  we  find  it  too  remote  from  tt 
conveniences  of  the  city,  and  so  abandon  i 
regretfully,  the  next  day  for  a  more  centra 
position  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  just  on  tl 
Place  de  la  Metropole,  overlooking  the  En] 
lish  Garden  and  the  lake. 

We  are  now  in  the  most  populous  city 
Switzerland  (62,312  inhabitants),  whie 
keeps  friendly  guard  over  the  eastern  e 
tremity  of  Lake  Leman,  just  where  the  "bli 
waters  of  the  arrowy  Rhone"  leave  "  tl 
pure  bosom  of  the  nursing  lake."  Tl 
English  Garden  is  a  shaded  and  ornament* 
promenade,  furnished  with  abundance 
comfortable  seats,  overlooking  the  pu 
waters  which  breathe  peace  and  coolnc 
toward  the  heated  city,  and  one  of  our  fii 
walks  was  under  its  friendly  shades  ai 
along  the  quay.  A  little  kiosk  on  the  rig 
of  the  garden  contains  the  admirable  wood 
relief  of  Mont  Blanc,  which  cost  its  authi 
ten  years'  labor,  and  represents  with  beautili 
accuracy  the  chain  of  the  Alps,  of  whi 
Mont  Blanc  is  the  acknowledged  monarc 
The  highest  '  summit  is  29  inches  2  liii 
high,  and  the  Mer  de  Glace  occupies  abo 
3  feet.  All  the  mountains  of  the  group  t 
carefully  chiselled,  every  village  is  correct 
placed,  every  glacier,  every  lake,  eve 
stream,  every  forest,  every  mule  path,  ev( 
road  is  clearly  indicated,  so  that  the  ard(* 
aspirant,  after  a  victory  over  the  frowning 
smiling  heights,  may  plan  his  campai 
intelligently  before  entering  on  the  confli 
1  he  brisk-looking  maiden  who  presides  c 
the  miniature  mountain  scene,  takes  a  lc 
rod  and  rapidly  points  out  each  spot  of  inl 
est,  and  rattles  off  a  profuse  explanation 
French,  fully  half  of  which  is  lost  on 
painfully  attentive  ears. 

Further  along  the  quay,  before  reachi 
the  long  bridge  which  spans  the  outlet  of 
lake,  we  find,  looking  eastward  over 
resplendent  waters  to  the  majestic  mount 
heights,  the  monumental  group,  in  bronze, 
Dorer,  which  commemorates  the  union 
the  State  of  Geneva  with  Switzerland, 
event  which  occurred  in  1815.  Switzerk 
stands  erect  and  stately,  receiving  this  be< 
tiful  and  congenial  daughter  by  adopti 
who  seeks  admission  into  the  happy  familj 
Cantons  after  her  long  trials,  conflicts  j 
triumphs.    We  may  imagine  that  she 
counts,  to  the  genius  of  Helvetia,  the  L 
story  of  her  troubled  childhood  and 
severe  education.    She  was  an  outpost 
Roman  power,  and  a  seat  of  Roman  civil 
tion  in  the  imperial  days,  and,  after 
downfall  of  the  mistress  of  the  world,  ( 
A.  D.)  became  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Burgundian  realm,  and  here  was  a  palac 
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ing  Gondeband,  to  whom  King  Clori?,  of 
ranee,  sent  the  golden  gift,  demanding  in 
arriage  the  hand  of  his  neice,  Clotilda, 
len  Geneva  became  the  prey  of  the  Ostra- 
ths,  and  during  the  long  dark  night  of  the 
iddle  ages  was  again  and  again  desolated, 
llaged  and  burned ;  a  new  city  rising  ever- 
bre  above  the  ruins  of  the  oid.  In  858  she 
came  once  more  a  part  of  the  Burgundian 
ingdom,  and  was  its  chief  city  till  1034, 
len  she  was  incorporated  into  the  German 
npire,  and  here  Conrad,  the  Salic,  received 
e  imperial  crown  at  the  hands  of  the  Arch- 
mop  of  Milan.  In  the  course  of  the  fifth 
atury  Christianity  had  been  introduced  in 
ineva,  and  the  bishops  had  been  invested, 
kings  and  emperors,  with  the  power  and 
"I;le  of  prince.  The  civil  and  the  ecclesias- 
a]|al  princes  of  the  State  of  Geneva  were 
rij>'  iquently  at  war  for  the  supremacy,  and  the 
"  izens  gradually  succeeded  in  establishing 
iir  privileges  and  rights  on  a  firm  basis,  as 
ir  rulers  strove  with  each  other.  Here  it 
ist  be  acknowledged  that  the  bishops  were 
en,  perhaps  generally,  the  friends  of  liber- 
and  the  protectors  of  the  people  from 
Idal  tyranny.  But,  in  1401,  the  Ducal 
use  of  Savoy  having  succeeded  to  the  pos- 
rrect  sions  of  the  Count  of  Genevois,  acquired 
"1  right  of  nominations  to  vacancies  in  the 
hopric,  and  bestowed  it  on  creatures  of 
sir  own,  whose  many  acts  of  despotism 
urred  the  hatred  of  the  people.  The 
kes  of  Savoy,  of  course,  seconded  the 
anny  of  the  bishops,  and  deeds  of  dread- 
JJ  cruelty  roused  up  a  brave  spirit  of  resist- 
e  on  the  part  of  the  Genevese.  The 
1Dl|ageon,  the  torture,  the  scaffold,  the  faggot 
y  served  to  stimulate  the  spirit  of  abhor- 
ice  of  tyranny,  and  to  kindle  afresh  the 
,  !S  of  liberty.  The  story  of  Bonnivard, 
mJ1  dned  for  several  years  in  a  dungeon  be- 
rth the  waves  of  Lake  Leman,  and  released 
the  patriots  of  Geneva,  is  known  to  all 
3iwt|!  world,  and  it  is  most  inspiring  to  remem- 
that  his  sufferings  and  faithful  endurance, 
well  as  the  tears  and  blood  of  all  the 
its  of  the  martyrs  of  liberty,  did  indeed 
ppeal  from  tyranny  to  God."  S.  R. 
Eighth  month  15th,  1875. 
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TRACTS  FROM   THE   SANITARY  DRAINAGE 
OF  HOUSES  AND  TOWNS.  • 
BY  GEORGE  E.  WAKING. 
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,]  Continued  from  page  719. 

^'  >r.  Stephen  Smith  says,  "Man  is  born  to  health 
longevity;  disease  is  abnormal,  and  death,  ex- 
t  from  old  age,  is  accidental,  and  both  are  pre- 
gjyiJ  table  by  human  agencies." 

'  'isease  is  not  a  consequence  of  life  ;  it  is  due  to 
unnatural  condition  of  living, — to  neglect,  abuse, 
i  i'  vant. 

of  Pere  any  excuse  needed  for  the  constant  reitera- 
Jjfl  i  of  such  truths  as  are  known  concerning  the 


origin  and  spread  of  infectious  diseases;  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  hope  that  by  creating  a  public  realiza- 
tion of  the  danger  of  sanitary  neglect  we  may  obvi- 
ate the  necessity  that  now  seems  to  exist  for  the- 
appearance  of  occasional  severe  epidemics,  acting 
as  scavengers  and  inducing  the  performance  of  sani- 
tary duties  whose  continued  neglect  would  lead  to 
even  more  serious  results. 

An  ordinary  epidemic  any  modern  community 
will  bear  almost  with  indifference.  The  few  who 
know  the.  close  relation  between  the  disease  and  its 
preventable  cause  will  generally  maintain  their  ac- 
customed indifference  until  their  own  circle  is  at- 
tacked, and  even  then  they  are  powerless  to  arouse 
the  authorities  to  the  necessary  action.  It  is  only 
when  an  outbreak  of  more  than  ordinary  malignity 
occurs  that  even  the  sanitary  authorities  of  most  of 
our  towns  bestir  themselves  in  the  matter;  but  if 
the  prevalence  and  the  malignity  be  sufficient,  there 
follows  a  most  active  cleansing  of  streets,  purifica- 
tion of  drains,  and  investigation  of  the  private 
habits  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people. 

When  the  improvement  of  sewerage  was  actively 
undertaken  in  London,  some  twenty-five  year3  ago,, 
it  was  found  that  the  death-rate  was  so  much  re- 
duced, in  some  of  the  worst  quarters  of  the  town7 
that  if  the  same  reduction  could  be  made  universal 
the  annual  deaths  would  be  .twenty-five  thousand 
less  in  London,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
thousand  less  in  England  and  Wales  ;  or,  by  another 
view,  that  the  average  age  at  death  would  be  forty- 
eight  instead  of  twenty-nine,  as  it  then  was. 

The  early  registration  returns  of  England  de- 
veloped the  fact  that  the  prevalence  of  fatal  diseases 
was  in  the  case  Of  some  three  times,  of  some  ten  or 
twenty  times,  and  of  others  even  forty  or  fifcy 
times  greater  in  certain  districts  than  in  others,  and 
that  these  diseases  raised  the  mortality  of  some  dis- 
tricts from  fifty  to  a  hundred  per  cent,  higher  than 
that  of  other  districts,  the  death-rate  of  the  whole 
country  being  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  above 
that  of  its  healthiest  parts. 

The  effect  of  sanitary  improvement  has  been 
nowhere  better  shown  than  in  the  British  navy, 
where  in  1779  the  death-rate  wa3  one  in  forty-two 
(this  of  able-bodied,  picked  men),  and  the  sick  were 
two  in  every  five.  In  1813,  after  the  means  and 
appliances  of  health  had  been  furnished,  the  death- 
rate  was  one  in  one  hundred  and  forty-three,  and 
the  sick  two  in  twenty-one. 

Less  than  a  generation  ago  the  idea  prevailed  • 
that  it  was  of  doubtful  propriety  to  ask  why  we  are 
sick,  and  even  at  this  day  many  believe  that  such 
an  inquiry  savors  of  irreligion.  Happily  this  con- 
dition of  otherwise  intelligent  minds  is  passing 
away. 

While  we  know,  thus  far,  comparatively  little  of 
the  exact  csuses  of  disease,  our  knowledge  at  least 
points  to  certain  perfectly  well-established  truths. 
One  of  these  is  that  man  cannot  live  in  an  atmos- 
phere that  is  tainted  by  exhalations  from  putrefy- 
ing organic  matter,  without  danger  of  being  made 
sick — sick  unto  death.  It  is  true  that  not  all  of 
those  who  live  in  such  an  atmosphere  either  fall 
sick  or  die  from  its  effects  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
not  all  who  go  into  battle  are  shot  down.  In  both 
cases  the}r  expose  themselves  to  dangers  from  which 
their  escape  is  a  matter  of  good  fortune.  Fewer 
would  be  shot  if  none  went  into  battle,  and  fewer 
would  die  of  disease  if  none  were  exposed  to  poison- 
ous air.  Our  adaptability  is  great,  and  we  accustom 
ourselves  to  Avithstand  the  attacks  of  an  infected  at- 
mosphere wonderfully  well ;  but  for  all  that,  we  are 
constantly  in   the  presence   of    the  danger,  and 
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though  insensibly  resisting,  are  too  often  insensibly- 
yielding  to  it.  Some,  with  less  power  to  resist,  or 
exposed  to  a  stronger  poison,  or  finally  weakened 
by  long  exposure,  fall  sick  with  typhoid  fever  or 
some  similar  disease,  that  springs  directly  from 
putrid  infection.  Of  these,  a  portion  die  ;  the  com- 
munity loses  their  services,  and  it  sympathizes  with 
their  friends  in  mourning  that,  "  in  the  wisdom  of 
a  kind  but  inscrutable  Providence,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  remove  them  from  our  midst." 

In  this  way  we  blandly  impose  upon  Divine  Prov- 
idence the  responsibility  of  our  own  shortcomings. 
The  victims  of  typhoid  fever  die,  not  by  the  act  of 
■God,  but  by  the  act  of  man  ;  they  are  poisoned  to 
death  by  infections  that  are  due  to  man's  ignorance 
or  neglect. 

(To  be  continued.) 

From  The  British  Friend. 
VIVISECTION. 

The  following  letter  appeared  in  the  Edin- 
burgh newspapers  in  the  early  part  of  this 
year.  Hearing  that  it  is  to  be  reprinted,  I 
wish  to  prefix  a  few  words  of  explanation. 
The  general  subject  of  experimental  physiolo- 
gy is  not  discussed  in  the  letter ;  this  I  have 
done  in  a  little  work  entitled,  "A  Plea  for 
Mercy  to  Animals,"  one  chapter  of  which 
treats  of  Vivisection,  its  history  and  its  results. 
The  present  object  is  to  oppose  a  new  abuse 
of  this  method  of  research.  Ten  years  ago 
Dr.  Markham,  in  the  preface  to  a  prize  essay 
on  Vivisection,  said  that  his  remarks  applied 
only  to  continental  schools,  as  there  were  no 
such  practices  allowed  in  this  country.  Since 
that  time  at  several  of  the  London  medical 
schools,  classes  of  experimental  physiology 
have  been  formed,  and  a  hand-book  has  been 
prepared  containing  directions  for  performing 
many  horrible  and  cruel,  as  well  as  useless, 
operations  on  live  animals.  Sir  Thomas 
Watson,  Mr.  Tuffnell  and  others  representing 
the  higher  grades  of  the  profession  in  London 
and  Dublin,  have  protested  against  this  in- 
novation. Even  apart  from  teaching,  Dr. 
•Bardsley,  of  Manchester,  proposed  that  no 
physiologist  should  be  allowed  to  perform  ex- 
periments except  under  the  sanction  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  or  Physicians  in  either  of 
the  three  kingdoms ;  the  nature  of  the  experi- 
ments, and  the  expected  advantage  being  first 
specified.  Sir  Robert  Christisen,  while  claim- 
ing freedom  of  research  for  physiologists,  ob- 
jects, and  always  has  objected,  to  any  public 
demonstrations  by  experiment  on  living  ani- 
mals. Professor  Traill  said  "  There  are  few 
points  of  importance  in  the  animal  economy 
on  which  Vivisection  is  capable  of  throwing 
light  even  in  the  hands  of  the  skillful  and  ex- 
perienced anatomist,  and  still  fewer  that  are 
likely  to  reward  the  casual  researches  of  the 
unfledged  anatomist."  Vivisection  classes 
and  mere  demonstration  of  ascertained  facts 
in  physiology  ought  not  to  be  permitted  in  our 
medical  schools. 


Letter  reprinted  from  "Scotsman"  and  otht 
newspapers 
Edinburgh  is  in  danger  of  being  disgrac 
by  the  establishment  in  its  medical  school 
regular  courses  of  Vivisection,  or  experime]1 
and  demonstrations  on  live  animals.  T 
has  become  known  in  connection  with  t 
proposals  for  extending'  the  present  Univei 
ty  buildings.    In  the  plans  of  an  architect, 
tended  to  be  secret  and  confidential,  but  f 
tunately  made  public,  these  sentences  occi 
"  I  have  placed  physiology  at  the  south-w 
corner,  because  it  is  desirable  to  place  t 
department  in  such  a  position  that  it  cam 
be  overlooked,  and  also  were  good  south  a 
north  light  can  be  had.    On  the  ground  nV 
is  a  room  (30  ft.  6  in.  by  19  ft.)  for  physic 
gical  experiments  on  animals.    Another  r 
son  I  have  for  placing  the  physiologi 
department  here  is,  that  there  is  good  spi 
for  keeping  animals,  and  plenty  of  south  lij 
to  preserve  them  in  health.    Good  accomr 
dation  can  also  be  had  for  keeping  the  a 
mals  belonging  to  the  pathological  depa 
ment."    Edinburgh  is  very  much  chanf 
from  what  it  was  if  this  atrocious  schen* 
allowed  to  be  carried  out.    At  Dublin,  in 
programme  of  the  class  of  physiology,  pi 
lished  under  the  joint  sanction  of  the  Coll 
of  Physicians  and  the  Board  of  Trinity  C 
lege,  "  Vivisections  are  absolutely  prohibite 
In  Edinburgh  these  practices  have  not  b 
unknown,  but  they  have  been  hitherto  gerj 
ally  condemned,  and  have  never  received  t 
official  sanction.    It  cannot  be  that  the  sch 
rendered  illustrious  by  men  like  Cullen  f| 
Gregory  and  Afoercrombie,  will  now  seek  | 
toriety  from  classes  like  those  of  Magendij 
Paris  or  Schiff  of  Florence.    If  it  were  in 
interest  of  medical  science,  and  if  any  bee 
to  the  healing  art  were  probable,  I  would! 
silent,  I  do  not  question  the  abstract  righ 
experimenting,  nor  deny  that  in  some  i 
instances  it  may  be  justifiable.    But  thii 
utterly  distinct  from  the  present  scheme 
establishing  classes,  "thus  setting  a  premiu , 
as  Dr.  George  Wilson  says  in  his  life  of 
John  Reid,  "  upon  animal  torture  and  ani 
murder."    It  is  not  a  question  between  sciej 
and  sentiment.    Many  of  the  highest  authS 
ties  in  the  profession  have  shown  the  fallaj 
of  this  mode  of  research,  and  Sir  Cnas.  I 
has  declared  that  "  it  has  done  more  to  jj 
petuate  error  than  to  add  to  sound  kna 
edge."     Dr.  Barclay,  the  founder  of 
Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeon 
Edinburgh,  in  his  book  on  the  Muscular  '. 
tions,  strongly  condemned  Vivisection  a 
legitimate  mode  of  research.   Many  autb; 
ties  to  the  same  effect  may  be  given.  So 
science  is  on  the  side  of  humanity  in  j 
matter.     Let  the  University  and  city 
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burgh  prevent  this  scandal.    It  is  not  a 
stion  for  the  medical  profession  only.  If 
lergy  are  silent  they  must  be  of  a  very 
erent  spirit  from  Dr.  Chalmers,  whose 
was  raised  on  the  subject  of  humanity 
tinimals.    Lawyers  and  men  of  letters  may 
ember  the  weighty  words  of  Sir  Walter 
on  the  cruelties  perpetrated  under  pre- 
of  science.    Edinburgh  is  gaining  for 
fresh  honors  by  founding  the  Living- 
Memorial  College,  as  a  training  school 
medical  missionaries.    Let  not  the  pres- 
of  the  place  be  sullied  by  founding  at 
same  time  a  school  of  Vivisection. 

James  Macaulay,  M.D. 


circular  signed  by  upwards  of  thirty  in 
ntial  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  ministers, 
ocates,  merchants,  &c,  has  been  issued, 
posing  to  have  prohibited  by  legislative 
ctment  this  refinement  in  cruelty  upon 
animals. 


From  the  (London)  Friend. 

CALLED  ASIDE. 

"  I  have  somewhat  to  say  unto  thee." 

Called  aside 
the  glad  working  of  thy  busy  life, 
the  world's  ceaseless  stir  of  care  and  strife, 
the   shade   and   stillness,  by  thy  Heavenly 
Guide ; 

brief  space  thou  hast  been  called  aside. 

Lonely  hours 
hast  spent,  wear),  on  a  couch  of  pain, 
hing  the  golden  sunshine  and  the  falling  rain ; 

whose  sad  length  only  to  Him  was  known, 
trod  a  sadder  pathway,  dark  and  lone. 

Laid  aside — 
not  the  little  cup  of  suffering  be 
nng  one  of  blessing  given  to  thee  ? 
cross  of  chastening,  sent  thee  from  above 
lm  who  bore  the  cross,  whose  name  is  Love. 

Called  aside — 
thou  no  memories  of  that  "little  while"? 
eet  remembrance  of  thy  Father's  smile? 
idden  thoughts,  that  wrapped  thee  in  their 
hold, 

lm  who  did  such  light  and  grace  unfold  ? 

Called  aside — 

ps  into  the  desert  garden,  dim, 
yet  not  lone  when  thou  hast  been  with  Him, 
heard  his  voice  in  sweetest  accents  say, 
Id,  wilt  thou  not  with   Me  this  still  hour 

stay?" 

Called  aside, 
dden  paths  with  Christ  thy  Lord  to  tread, 
sr  to  drink  at  the  sweet  Fountain  Head ; 
r  in  fellowship  with  Him  to  roam, 
,r,  perchance,  to  feel  thy  heavenly  home. 

Called  aside, 
howledge  deeper  grows  with  Him  alone, 
:ret  oft  His  deeper  love  is  shown, 
earnt,  in  many  an  hour  of  dark  distress, 
rare,  sweet  lesson  of  His  tenderness. 


Called  aside. 
We  thank  Thee  for  the  stillness  and  the  shade ; 
We  thank  Thee  for  the  hidden  paths  Thy  love  hatb 
made ; 

And,  so  that  we  have  wept  and  watched  with  Thee, 
We  thank  Thee  for  our  dark  Gethsemane. 

Called  aside. 
Oh,  restful  thought — He  doeth  all  things  well ! 
Oh,  blessed  sense,  with  Christ  alone  to  dwell! 
So,  in  the  shadow  of  Thy  cross  to  hide, 
We  thank  thee,  Lord,  to  have  been  called  aside. 
February,  1875.  Leta. 


EESPONSE  TO  "  CALLED  ASIDE." 

"Come  ye  yourselves  apart  into  a  desert  place,  and  rest 
awhile." — Mark  vi,  31. 

Yes,  He  "called  me  aside,"  saying,  "Come,  now, 
and  rest ! '' 

Bade  me  leave  unto  others  the  vines  I  had  dressed. 
And,  for  His  sake  had  tended  with  untiring  care, 
And  "  apart"  with  Him  go,  and  His  solitude  share. 

"  For  I've  '  somewhat  to  say,'  which  thou  only  must 
hear," 

Was  the  Master's  brief  summons,  in  tones  sweet  and 
clear, 

"And  some  lessons  to  teach  of  deep  import  to  thee, 
Which  thou  only  canst  learn  whilst  abiding  with 
Me." 

So  He  "took  me  aside,"  gently  clasping  my  hand, 
And  He  led  me  away  to  a  wilderness  land ; 
Yet  it  seemed  not  a  "desert  place,"  dreary  and  dim, 
But  the  "  garden  of  spices,"  I  traversed  with  Him, 

Where  the  spikenard  and  myrrh  and  the  lign-aloes 
gro<v — 

Where  the  lilies  are  blooming,  the  "  still  waters  " 
flow. 

Ah  !  'twas  blessed  indeed  to  be  thus  "called  aside," 
E'en  to  tread  the  "  dim  pathways,"  with  Him  for  my 
guide  ! 

Sweet  the  converse  we  held  in  the  silence,  alone, 
And  most  tender  the   care   to   His  weary  child 
shown  ; 

On  His  warm,  loving  bosom  He  pillowed  my  head, 
Of  His  cup  bade  me  drink,  from  His  table  He  fed. 

As  a'token  of  grace  and  of  favor  benign, 
Around  me  He  folded  his  mantle  divine 
Of  ineffable  love.    There  was  naught  to  alloy 
The  sweet  peace,  and  the  rest,  and  the  "fulness  of 
joy." 

Rich  the  knowledge  I  gained  of  His  fatherly  care, 
Of  His  infinite  mercy,  His  tenderness  rare; 
That  He  chastens  in  love,  and  He  "  wounds  but  to 
heal," 

And  e'en  sorrow  oft  comes  with  His  token  and  seal, 

As  a  guest  from  above,  of  His  favor  the  sign, 
From  earth's  pleasures  to  wean,  and  the  soul  to  re- 
fine ; 

For  his  "  chosen  "  ore  oft  in  Pain's  crucible  tried  ; 
In  the  furnace  alone  is  the  gold  purified. 

Then  He  showed  me  the  cross  that  His  servants 
must  bear, 

Following  close  in  His  steps,  if  the  crown  they 
would  wear ; 

"  Counting  all  things  but  loss  "  for  His  holy  name's 
sake, 

If  they'd  reign  with  their  Lord,  of  His  glory  par- 
take. 
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Showed  me,  also,  that  I  had  no  wisdom  or  might, 
And  only  as  I  was  equipped  for  the  fight — 
With  the  sword  of  His  Spirit,  His  helmet  and 
priFf-  shield — 

Could  I  hope  that  the  foe  to  my  prowess  would 
yield. 

Sweet,  indeed,  were  these  lessons  of  faith  and  of 
love, 

And  of  reverent  trust  in  the  Father  above. 
Oh,  let  Thy  will  be  my  will !  dear  Lord,  choose  for 
me ! 

"  All  Thou  doest  is  well,"  and  my  strength  comes 
from  Thee. 

And  I  thank  Thee  that  thus  Thou  hast  "  called  me 
aside," 

And  hast  counted  me  worthy  with  Thee  to  abide  ; 
Thus  to  list  to  Thy  teachings,  to  learn  of  Thy 
ways — 

Learn   the   ever-new  song  of  thanksgiving  and 
praise.  A.  R.  P. 

Baltimore,  Twelfth  month,  1875. 


MOUND  BUILDERS  OF  THE  WEST. 
CURIOUS  DISCOVERIES. 

A  Chicago  correspondent  says  : 

The  mound-builders  of  the  West  are  and 
must  continue  to  iurnish  one  of  the  most  in- 
soluble of  problems  to  antiquarians  and  eth- 
nologists. A  nation  sufficiently  advanced  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  as  appears  from  their 
relics,  and  as  numerous  and  powerful  as  must 
have  been  the  race  that  occupied  the  whole 
Mississippi  Valley,  was  blotted  out  utterly  and 
left  never  a  trace  in  their  own  literature  or  that 
of  their  conquerors,  if  conquerors  they  had  or 
were  not  swept  away  by  diseasa.  It  is  true 
that  many  quadrangular  or  conical  mounds 
have  been  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  mound- 
builders  which  really  were  the  work  of  the 
great  architect,  Nature ;  none  the  less  is  it  a 
fact  that  the  whole  face  of  the  western  country 
is  studded  with  their  tumuli.  They  are  gener- 
ally— almost  invariably — situated  on  a  plateau 
overlooking  or  near  by  a  water-course,  and 
of  various  forms  and  sizes — oval,  oblong, 
pyramidal,  cruciform,  from  a  few  feet  in  height 
to  an  altitude  of  nearly  one  hundred  feet,  and 
having  an  area  ranging  from  a  few  perches  to 
several  acres.  The  mound  at  Grave  Creek,  W. 
Va.,  is — I  quote  fromSquier — 70  feet  high  and 
1,000  in  circumference  at  the  base.  That  at 
Miamisburg,  Montgomery  county,  0.,  is  68 
feet  high  and  852  feet  in  circumference,  con- 
taining 311,353  cubic  feet.  The  mound  at  Sel- 
zertown,  Miss.,  covers  six  acres  of  ground,  and 
that  at  Cahokia,  111., — in  the  form  of  a  trun- 
cated pyramid— has  an  altitude  of  90  feet  and  a 
total  circumference  of  about  two  thousand  feet. 
Many  of  these  mounds  are  found  in  Northern 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  and  in  Winnebago 
county,  where  they  are  traced  in  scores  along 
the  banks  of  Rock  river  and  the  other  streams 
of  that  vicinity.    An  interesting  research  has 


just  been  prosecuted,  terminating  in  dis< 
eries  of  value. 

The  mounds  selected  were  on  a  high  ta 
land  stretching  back  from  a  bluff  on  E 
river,  about  six  miles  from  the  city  of  R 
ford.  A  trench  was  cut  through  a  mo 
about  100  feet  in  circumference  and  8 
high,  and  excavations  prosecuted  from  ei 
side.  At  a  depth  of  6  ftet  a  thin  seam  of  j 
dish  earth,  apparently  a  relic  of  pottery, 
encountered,  but  it  was  friable  as  the  surro 
soil.  Between  two  and  three  feet  fur 
down  was  unearthed  a  small  oblong  tabl 
Niagara  spar,  smoothly  polished,  about 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  3i  inches  ] 
and  2  inches  wide,  with  traced  and  be^ 
edges.  The  inscriptions  and  figures  the 
are  thus  described : 

"At  the  centre  of  the  top  is  a  curi< 
wrought  face  surrounded  by  what  appea 
be  rays  of  light ;  beneath,  and  running  m 
to  the  bottom,  is  an  upright  bar,  supports 
a  cross-bar ;  at  the  left  upper  corner  i 
form  of  a  coiled  serpent ;  beneath  this 
triangle,  another  serpent,  a  lizard,  and  j 
appears  to  be  a  burning  taper.    These  fi  H 
stand  in  a  line  one  above  the  other.  Ill 
riiht  hand  upper  corner  is  a  characttl 
sembling  the  letter  Z,  and  beneath  this  oi  l 
sembling  the  letter  U;  next  a  dagger  si  I 
character,  under  which  is  a  fish's  head ;  I 
an  elongated,  circular  character,  with  a  (  I 
the  centre,  and  a  continued  stroke  fror  I 
upper  left  elongation  ;  next  under  this  ar II 
bars  crossing  each  other  at  alternate  aril 
under  this  is  the  last  figure,  that  of  all 
formed  fish,  making  fourteen  distinct  f 
in  all." 

These  figures,  it  is  stated,  may  represe 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  sun  and  the  earth 
of  them  are  said  to  correspond  very  e. 
with  six  of  the  Lybian  characters,  the 
tive  letters  of  the  most  ancient  of  Afric 
tions.    The  curious  face,  which  is  the 
prominent  figure,  is  very  nearly  a  count 
of  the  face  in  the  centre  of  the  great 
calendar  of  the  Mexicans,  which  was  ca 
by  Cortez  when  he  invaded  Mexico,  ai 
buried  by  him  because  he  could  not  desti 
carry  it  off,  it  being  12  feet  square, 
thick,  and  weighing  over  twenty  tons, 
was  discovered  and  dug  up  in  1791j 
lizard  and  a  horned  head  on  this  Mi 
calendar  are  also  prominent  on  the  Ro 
tablet.    A  little  below  this  interestinj 
were  found  a  variety  of  articles,  a  stom 
mer  four  inches  long,  with  a  round  hole 
ia  it  for  a  handle  ;  a  stone  chisel;  a  poi 
the  bowl  of  a  pipe ;  several  flint  arrow 
or  spear  points  ;  a  quantity  of  decayed 
a  small  stone  or  two  having  fire  mi 
them;  what  appears  to  be  fragment! 
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kull-bone;  and  a  twisted  fibre  having  the 
,ppearance  of  hair.  The  excavations  in  an 
aidjoining  mound  brought  to  light  a  human 
R|kull  nearly  complete,  but  the  bones  were  so 
Tittle  that  they  fell  apart.  The  earth 
ithin  it,  however,  retained  and  showea  the 
iape. 

Further  researches  are  shortly  to  be  made. 
{{-Late  paper. 


Family  Likenesses. — Southey,  in  a  letter 
Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  says  :  "  Did  you  ever 
)serve  how  remarkably  old  age  brings  out 
mily  likenesses,  which,  having  been  kept,  as 
were,  in  abeyance  while  the  passions  and 
tsiness  of  the  world  engrossed  the  parties, 
me  forth  again  in  acts  (as  in  infancy)  the 
itures  settling  into  their  primary  characters 
no  fore  dissolution  ?    I  have  seen  some  affect- 
«g  instances  of  this ;  a  brother  and  sister, 
n  an  whom  no  two  persons  in  middle  life  could 
■rttive  been  more  unlike  in  countenance  or  in 
fisaracter,  becoming  like  as  twins  at  last.  I 
is*  w  see  my  father's  lineaments  in  the  look- 
id  ^-glass  where  they  never  used  to  appear." 
sfijj   ,  w  ;  

QUANTITY  OF  REST  OR  SLEEP. 

i01iNo  rules  of  universal  application  can  be 
'  (.'own  a3  to  amount  of  rest  or  sleep,  in  the 
of  which  there  are  endless  diversities, 
)ording  to  health,  habit  or  constitution, 
ery  one  must  be  guided  by  circumstances, 
arrays  remembering  that  longer  repose  than 
^necessary  for  refreshing  the  body  has  a 
akening  and  relaxing  effect  on  the  system, 
;  to  speak  of  the  waste  of  time  which  it  in- 
ves.    Seven  or  eight  hours  is  the  average 
le  for  the  majority  of  persons  in  health, 
e  same  measure  will  not  suit  all  individu- 
nor  even  the  same  person  at  different 
>s.    John  Wesley,  who  was  remarkable 
the  very  little  sleep  which  he  allowed 
aself,  though  engaged  incessantly  in  active 
or,  admitted  that,  whatever  might  be  done 
extraordinary  cases,  the  human  body  can 
rcely  continue  in  health  and  vigor  without 
hours  sleep  in  four  and  twenty.  Jeremy 
plor  and  Richard  Baxter  have  affirmed  that 
r,  or  even  three  hours  might  suffice.  These 
ters  have  probably  looked  at  the  question 
oa  a  moral  rather  than  a  physical  point  of 
Medical  men  will  be  found  in  general 
g0  approve  of  eight  hours  as  a  reasonable 
rage  time.   If"  less  time  suffices  for  healthy 
ose,  so  much  the  better,  from  the  addi- 
ml  time  gained.   Dr.  Franklin  once  wrote 
J!  ingenious  essay,  pointing  out  the  economi- 
advantages  in  a  national  point  of  view  of 
ly  rising.    In  the  year  1784,  lie  published 
economical  project  in  Paris,  where  he 
wed  that  ninety-six  million  French  livres, 
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or  four  million  pounds  sterling,  might  be 
saved  in  that  city  alone,  with  its  population 
at  that  time,  by  using  sunshine  instead  of 
candle-light.  Many  curious  calculations  of  a 
similar  kind  have  been  made,  and  the  ad- 
vantages in  regard  to  mental  acquisitions 
have  been  also  demonstrated.  It  is  only  in 
regard  to  health,  however,  that  we  have  now 
to  consider  the  subject.  In  childhood  and 
old  age,  and  when  the  body  is  exhausted  by 
fatigue,  or  enfeebled  by  illness,  a  longer 
period  than  eight  hours  is  required.  From 
seven  to  eight  hours  are  necessary  for  most 
persons,  and  there  are  very  few  who  can  pre- 
serve vigorous  health  for  any  protracted  time 
with  less  than  six  hours  sleep. — Selected. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 

FOE  TWELFTH  MONTH. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of  the  24 

hours,....,   11 

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day   0 

Snow,  including  very  slight  falls   3 

Cloudy,  without  storms  

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted  I  10  5 

Total   31    I  31 


1874 
Days. 


1875 
Day.*. 


TEMPERATURES. 


1874 
Deg. 


Mean  temperature  of  Twelfth  mo.,  per 

Penna.  Hospital  I  36  00 

Highest  point  attained  during  month, i 

per  Penna.  Hospital   55.00 

Lowest   point   reached,  per  Penna. 

Hospital   14.00 


1875 
Deg. 

35.36 
64.05 
8.00 


RAIN. 

Rain  during  the  month,  per  Penna. 
Hospital  


Inches. 


2.24 


Inches. 


5.16 


Deaths  during  the  month,  being  four 
current  weeks  for  each  year  


NumVr. 


Number. 


1184  1301 


MEAN  TEMPERATURES. 

Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of] 
Twelfih  month  for  the  past  86  years 

Highest  mean  of  temperature  during 
that  entire  period,  1848  

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during 
that  entire  period,  1832  


Deg. 


32.69 


45.00 


25.00 


COMPARISON  OP  RAIN. 


1874 
Inches. 


1875 
Inches. 


Totals  for  the  first  six  months  of  i 

each  year  I  21.47  |  16.81 

Totals  for  the  last  six  mouths  of 

19.37  26.18 


each  year  

Entire  totals  for  each  year. 


40.84  I  42.99 


So  far  as  the  mean  temperature  of  the  month  just 
closed  is  concerned,  there  is  but  little  to  remark — 
only  a  fraction  of  a  degree  less  than  last  year,  an  d 
about  two  and  one-half  degrees  above  the  average  of 
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means  for  the  past  eighty- six  years.  But  if  we  take 
the  extremes  we  see  they  have  been  marked,  show- 
ing a  range  of  a  little  more  than  fifty- six  degrees. 
The  intense  cold  of  the  19th  rapidly  gave  way,  for 
though  the  morning  of  the  20th  was  still  cold,  by 
half-past  two  o'clock  the  mercury  bad  risen  to  31 
degrees.  On  the  21st  a  white  frost  occurred,  and 
from  that  time  the  month  out  we  had  a  succession 
of  almost  sultry  and  rainy  days,  rain  having  fallen 
for  eight  days  in  succession.  In  New  York,  four 
degrees  above  zero  was  noted  on  the  20th,  and  32 
on  the  21st,  the  change  occurring  in  the  space  of  12 
hours.  During  the  "  cold  snap,"  so  freely  com- 
mented on,  the  Delaware  was  closed  near  Yardley- 
ville  and  frozen  over  at  Port  Richmond,  Philadel- 
phia, while  the  Schuylkill  was  also  frozen  over  above 
Girard  avenue  bridge.  .... 

In  the  comparison  of  rain  for  the  entire  year,  we 
find  that  1875  shows  about  two  inches  more  having 
fallen  than  the  preceding  year,  while  during  1873 
we  had  58.22  inches  ;  during  1872  51.08  inches; 
during  1871  47.27  inches,  and  during  1870  44.06 
inches.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  with  the  great 
number  of  days  on  which  rain  has  fallen  during  the 
month  under  review,  no  great  quantity  has  fallen. 
And  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped,  with  a  temperature  above 
freezing  so  much  of  the  time,  that  the  moisture  has 
reached  the  springs  to  a  certain  extent,  and  that 
they  are  in  a  much  better  condition  than  they  were 
when  the  month  opened.  We  believe,  as  a,  rule, 
they  have  seldom  been  as  low  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  and  that  they  have  not  been  well  filled  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  The  damp,  misty,  continuous 
drizzling  weather  for  some  ten  days  past,  is  certainly 
an  unusual  and  remarkable  feature  for  the  season. 

J.  M.  Ellis. 

Philadelphia,  First  mo.  3d,  1876. 


NOTICES. 

Philadelphia  First-day  School  Union  will  meet  on 
Sixth-day  evening,  First  mo.  14th,  at  7  J  o'clock, 
in  Girard  avenue  meeting-house.  An  essay  on 
"The  Government  of  First-day  SchooL,"  by  Benj. 
Hallowell,  Jr.,  is  expected  to  be  read.  All  are  in- 
vited to  participate. 


LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 


Committee  of  Management  will  meet  on  Fourth- 
day  evening,  12th  inst.,  at  8  o'clock. 


ITEMS. 

One  of  the  latest  efforts  of  the  Society  for 
the  Preventon  of  Cruelty  to  Children  is  to  break 
up  the  cruel  custom  of  sending  thinly-clad  children 
into  the  street  to  beg.  Several  arrests  have  already 
been  made,  and  in  a  majority  of  instances  President 
Wright  states  that  the  parents,  one  or  both,  have 
been  found  to  be  drunken  and  dissipated,  forcing 
the  children  to  beg  to  get  the  means  to  buy  strong 
drink. 

Intelligence  has  been  received  at  Madrid  from 
the  Philippine  Islands,  giving  the  details  of  a  hur- 
ricane which  occurred  on  the  30th  of  Eleventh 
month.  The  storm  was  particularly  severe  in  the 
provinces  of  Albay  and  Camarines,  which  form  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  island  of  Luzon.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  lives  were  lost,  and  three  thousand 
eight  hundred  dwelling  houses  destroyed.  Many 
cattle  perished,  and  the  crops  in  all  directions  are 
ruined. 

M.  Lavalley,  President  of  the  French  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  and  inventor  of  the  powerful 


apparatus  which  contributed  to  the  rapid  construe 
tion  of  the  Suez  Canal,  announces  that  fifteen  es 
perimental  soundings  have  been  made  in  the  strait] 
of  Dover;  in  none  of  them  were  the  results  unfa 
vorable  to  the  possibility  of  boring  a  tunnel  to 
France  and  England,  and  M.  Lavalley  adds  that  a) 
the  engineers  are  agreed  that  the  completion  of  tb 
project  is  only  a  question  of  time  and  money. 

The  General  Postal  Union  Treaty  will  go  int 
operation  in  France  on  the  first  of  this  month.  Ti 
Postal  Union  rates  of  five  cents  per  one-half  oun< 
on  letters;  two  cents  for  postal  cards  ;  two  cen 
newspapers  each,  if  not  exceeding  four  ounces,  an 
two  cents  per  two  ounces  of  other  priuted  mattj 
and  patterns  of  merchandise,  will  take  effect  on  tj 
date  named  for  correspondence  from  the  Unif| 
States  addressed  to  France  and  Algeria,  and  M 
for  correspondence  addressed  to  Spain,  includii 
the  Balearic  Isles,  the  Canary  Islands,  the  Spanii 
posessions  on  the  North  Coast  of  Africa,  and  ti 
postal  establishments  of  Spain  on  the  western  cofi 
of  Morocco.  The  Postal  Union  Treaty  will  thi 
include  the  whole  of  Europe  without  exceptiq 
together  with  Asiatic  Russia,  Asiatic  Turkey  ai 
Egypt,  and  of  course,  the  United  States  also. 


The  Weser  Zeitung,  in  giving  an  account  of  t- 
fearful  explosion  last  month  at  Bremenhaven — 4 
seaport  town  of  Bremen,  states  :  "that  just  befo 
the  Mosel  was  about  to  sail,  a  cart,  containing  fo,  J 
cases  and  a  barrel,  was  being  unloaded  for  shi 
ment.  Suddenly  a  terv'ible  explosion  occurred.  m 
effect  was  horrible.  The  quay  was  then  throng 
with  people — partly  belonging  to  the  steamer,  par  - 
spectators  and  partly  passengers  who  had  remain 
there  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  their  friends. 

An  eye  witness  who  stood  under  the  gangway^ 
the  Mosel,  on  hearing  the  terrific  report,  saw 
number  of  black  lumps  flying  about  in  the  £ 
whilst  very  few  of  the  persons  on  land  remair 
visible.    Apprehending  a  boiler  explosion,  he  thr 
himself  fiat  on  deck,  where  he  received  a  volley  ^ 
sand,  broken  glass,  fragments  of  flesh,  bones,  e  i 
The  devastation  on  board  the  Mosel  was  terri 
No  skylight  was  left ;  the  cabins  aft,  starboard  rlri( 
port,  were  either  crushed  in  or  bulged  out  by  iloi 
pressure,  or  altogether  smashed  ;  the  side  plates  fre 
the  ship  were  burst;  the  ports,  with  their  glass  ^ 
and  rivets,  forced  inward.    The  authorship  of  J  . 
terrible  catastrophe  is  now  traced  to  W.  K.  Thorns' 
a  passenger  of  the  Mosel.    Thomas  has  acknol'ND 
edged  that  he  was  the  owner  of  the  barrel  wb  Ih 
exploded,  and  that  he  intended  to  take  this  ba;| 
on  board  the  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  sinking  Ij  l 
The  motive  of  this  diabolical  wickedness  appear;: 
have  been  the  hope  of  gaining  a  large  sum  by  me  ^ 
of  exaggerated  and  fictitious  insurances,  and  ftei 
sum  thus  obtained  was  to  have  been  shared  ^  % 
others.    The  barrel  was  made  of  strong  matei  rjj( 
and  was  divided  by  means  of  a  partition  in  u 
middle,  through  which  there  was  a  hole.  In 
one  division  it  is  assumed  that  he  had  placed!  ^ 
igniting  apparatus,  and  the  other  was  filled  v1  mi 
dynamite — (giant   gunpowder).     He  accompari  %n 
the  barrel  when  it  was  taken  to  the  depot  of  |l 
North  German  Lloyd  Company,  and  told  the  por;  -J 
it  should  be  handled  with  care.   It  is  supposed  i  !"j 
his  plan  was  to  effect  the  ignition  by  means  « 
clock-work  apparatus,  which  in  all  probability 
to  have  been  set  in  motion  when  he  arrived  in  Soi-^, 
ampton,  to  which  place  only  he  had  booked, 
cording  to  authentic  information  the  list  of  ( 
and  wounded  amounts  to  170  persons.  Nearly  e 
family  in  the  little  town  has  suffered  severely." 
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"take  past  hold  of  instruction;  let  her  not  go:  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life. 
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From  the  Penn  Monthly. 

5STALOZZI,  AS  A  PHILANTHROPIST  WITHOUT 
SANS  AND  AN  EDUCATOR  WITHOUT  BOOKS.* 

The  life  and  character  of  Pestalozzi  are 
bjects  full  of  touching  interest.  The  im- 
•essions  received  many  years  ago  from  a  pu- 
ll recently  returned  from  Yverdon  are  still 
vidly  remembered.  His  attachment  to  his 
loved  teacher,  and  the  pleasure  with  which 
s  referred  to  him,  could  be  readily  accounted 
r  in  looking  on  thejife-like  picture  of  Pesta- 
zzi  he  had  brought  home — so  expressive  of  a 
ving  heart  and  tender  sympathies. 
The  painful  history  of  the  trials,  disap- 
lintments,  alternate  hopes  and  fears  of  Pes- 
lozzi's  chequered  life  has  become  widely 
lown  through  his  biographies.  The  present 
|etch  is  intended  simply  to  give  an  outline 

his  straits  of  character,  strongly  marked 
lr  individuality  from  boyhood  to  old  age, 

d  by  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  ideas  and 
itrposes  he  endeavored  to  bring  to  a  successful 
alization.  From  his  father,  who  was  a  phy- 
;ian,  he  inherited  that  benevolence  and  un- 
ifishness  prompting  to  give  freely,  and  often 
vishly,  to  all  who  ask  for  aid,  and  prevent- 
g  the  acquisition  of  wealth;  and  from 
3  grandfather,  a  Protestant  minister,  who 
itched  over  the  welfare  of  his  parishioners, 


*  Pestalozzi — His  Life,  Work  and  Influence,  by 
rman  Krusi.  Essays  on  Educational  Reformers, 
Robert  Herbert  Quick. 
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knew  the  needs  of  every  case  and  sought  to 
bring  relief,  he  learned  to  feel  for  the  suffer- 
ing and  the  destitute.  In  the  village  where 
his  grandfather  lived  there  were  many  mills 
in  a<  tive  operation,  and  "  here  "  9ays  Krusi, 
"  he  first  witnessed  the  contrast  between  ex- 
treme wealth  and  abject  poverty.  He  saw 
the  children  contented  and  happy  even  in 
their  rags,  but  when  he  compared  them  with 
those  of  more  mature  age,  the  victims  of  over- 
work and  manifold  vices,  with  hollow  cheeks 
and  sunken  eyes,  and  with  the  appearance  of 
constant  misery  upon  their  faces,  his  young 
soul  was  incensed  against  the  selfishness  of 
wealth,  built  upon  such  ruins  of  health  and 
happiness.    What  he  saw  of  the  oppression 

the  people  under  an  aristrocratic  govern- 
ment and  the  acts  of  injustice  committed  un- 
der its  sway,  nurtured  in  his  breast  that 
yearning  for  liberty  and  reformation  which 
earned  for  him  afterward  the  name  of  a  noble- 
minded  patriot." 

Auother  biographer  says  :  "  The  hate  of 
wrong  and  the  love  of  right  led  Pestalozzi,  at 
fifteen  jears  of  age,  to  unite  with  a  league 
formed  with  Lavater  and  other  young  men  in 
protesting  against  the  governor  of  a  cantoa 
and  the  mayor  of  a  city  by  a  published  charge 
of  injustice."  "While  we  were  yet  boys," 
said  Pestalozzi,  "  we  fancied  by  our  superficial 
school  acquaintance  with  the  great  civil  life 
of  Greece  and  Rome  we  could  prepare  our- 
selves for  the  little  civil  life  in  one  of  the 
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Swiss  Cantons.  By  the  writings  of  Rousseau 
this  tendency  was  increased — a  tendency 
which  wa3  neither  calculated  to  preserve  what 
was  good  in  the  old  institutions  nor  to  intro- 
duce anything  substantially  better." 

In  a  letter  to  a  lady  whom  he  afterwards 
married  in  his  24tb  year,  Pestalozzi  writes : 
My  first  resolution  is  to  devote  myself  to  my 
country,  and  never  from  fear  of  man,  refrain 
from  speaking  when  I  see  the  good  of  my 
country  calls  upon  me  to  speak.  My  whole 
heart  is  my  country's.  I  will  risk  all  to  alle- 
viate the  need  and  misery  of  my  fellow  coun- 
trymen." 

During  the  years  immediately  preceding 
the  French  revolution,  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try and  those  surrounding  it  was  exclusively 
ia  the  hands  of  the  priviledged  classes,  while 
the  poor  toiled  for  insufficient  wages,  with  no 
thought  of  the  future.  They  thus  became  a  sure 
prey  for  the  workhouse,  and  a  burden  to  the 
community.  The  introduction  of  cotton  manu- 
factures rendered  the  contrast  between  em- 
ployer and  workman  still  more  striking.  Pesta- 
lozzi thus  expresses  his  feelings  on  this  sub- 
ject :  "I  had,  from  my  youth,  a  high  instinctive 
value  of  the  influence  of  domestic  train- 
ing, in  the  education  of  poor  children,  and 
likewise  a  preference  for  field  labor,  as  the 
roost  comprehensive  and  unobjectionable  ex- 
ternal basis  for  this  training ;  and  also  another 
reason,  as  it  is  the  condition  of  the  manufac- 
turing population,  which  is  increasing  so  rap 
idly  among  us,  who,  being  abandoned  to  the 
operations  of  a  mercantile  and  speculating 
interest,  destitute  of  humanity,  are  in  danger, 
in  case  of  unforeseen  accident,  of  not  finding 
any  means  of  escape  from  entire  ruin.  Full 
of  a  love  for  my  fatherland,  which  hoped  for 
it  almost  impossible  things,  and  longed  to 
lead  it  back  to  its  native  dignity  and  power, 
I  sought  for  the  means  of  averting  the  coming 
evil,  and  of  awakening  anew  the  remainder  of 
the  old  home  happiness,  home  industry  and 
liome  manners." 

The  influence  of  manufacturing  wealth 
among  the  Swiss,  at  that  time,  led  Pestalozzi 
again  to  write:  "The  paternal  love  of  the 
upper  classes,  and  the  filial  love  of  the  lower, 
that  once  bound  them  together  in  consequence 
of  -  the  rapid  increase  of  the  manufacturing 
interest,  is  going  more  and  more  to  ruin  under 
the  effects  of  ignoble  wealth.  The  blinding 
height  of  arrogance  derived  from  a  position 
obtained  by  money,  the  deceitful  cornucopia 
of  an  unreliable  life  of  mere  pleasure,  has 
drawn  all  within  its  destructive  influence, 
even  down  to  the  commonest  people,  and 
carried  them  into  the  crooked  path  of  a  spir- 
itless and  powerless  routine  life.  Truth,  honor, 
sympathy,  moderation,  are  daily  vanishing. 
Pride,  insolence,  recklessness,  contemptuous- 


ness,  laxity,  immorality,  the  eager  pursuit  of 
vain,  ostentatious  pleasure,  the  cherishing  of 
boundless  selfishness,  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  ancient  simplicity,  faith  and  honor."  J 

The  only  relief  for  the  suffering  poor,  pro- 
vided by  the  government,  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  poor-houses  where  the  innocent  child 
and  the  hardened  sinner,  the  helpless  sick 
and  tbe  shiftless  vagabond,  were  herded  to- 
gether. These  were  mere  feeding  establish- 
ments, rather  than  homes  for  the  unfortunate, 
or  houses  of  reform  for  the  wicked.  The  oc-j 
cupants,  when  dismissed,  usually  returned  to 
their  vicious  practices,  which  soon  brought 
them  back  again. 

Disgusted  with  the  artificial  systems  of  so- 
ciety, revolted  by  the  pride  and  selfishness  of 
the  higher  orders,  and  touched  by  the  miser- 
ies of  the  laboring  classes,  the  poor  and  neg-  T 
lected  childhood,  exposed  to  temptation  and  tj 
unprotected  by  principle,  industrial  training 
or  habits  of  industry,  Pestalozzi  determined  y 
to  try  the  effects  of  education.  jf( 

It  was  for  this  growing  evil  that  the  ever<j  |f 
active  mind  of  Pestalozzi  tried  to  find  a  rem^ 
edy.  He  proposed  the  establishment  oi  |tt 
schools,  in  which  the  instruction  of  manual  }f 
labor  should  be  combined  with  the  ordinary  1B 
mental  and  moral  training.  After  having  w 
advocated  his  views  publicly,  he  offered  hi*  ro 
house  and  farm  for  the  purpose  of  making  10( 
the  experiment.  :  t 

Determined  to  try  what  education  mighiffl 
do,  he  received  .fifty  children  into  his  house  | 
most  of  them  orphans  or  children  of  vaga  UT 
bond  beggars,  and  began,  in  1775,  an  iudus  jr( 
trial  school  for  the  poor,  the  first  of  the  kin(  \ 
ever  conceived,  and  the  mother  of  hundred,  j|0 
now  existing  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  ^ 
Regarding  the  family  system  as  the  begi,lee 
mode  of  training,  he  acted  as  a  father  to  all  jw 
and  taught  them  knowledge  useful  in  theis,^ 
circumstances.  He  instructed  them  wfl  |j 
employed  in  manual  labor  by  talking  wit!;  ^ 
them,  drawing  out  their  ideas  and  developing  ^{ 
their  judgment.  To  make  such  a  scheme  i  ^  | 
success  was  certainly  no  light  undertaking  Et( 
and  to  a  man  like  Pestalozzi,  impossible,     j  w 

His  enthusiasm  and  impatient  zeal  carrie  pr 
him  with  irresistible  power  in  pursuit  of  oei  t|( 
grand  object,  and  would  not  allow  him  to  stoj  lf 
and  measure  every  inch  of  ground  over  whic  jSe 
he  had  to  go.  He  struggled  for  a  long  tin  [,,p 
in  the  noble  cause  of  the  poor,  until  he  becatt^  ^ 
poor  himself.  In  1780  the  school  had  to  1  |t 
given  up,  and  had  been  carried  on  for  fii  |f 
years  without  aid  from  individuals  or  tl  \^ 
public  body.  [■ 

His  ignorance  of  business  and  the  lack  of 
faculty  of  learning  it  practically  caused  hi  b 
to  fall  each  succeeding  year  deeper  and  dee  ^ 
er  in  debt.    The  sacrificing  generosity  of  h;  ; 
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wife  helped  him  out  of  his  financial  difficul- 
ties, until  there  came  an  end  of  this  means  of 
help.  His  neighbors  respected  him,  but  their 
'confidence  in  his  abilities  changed  ;  they  lost 
all  faith  in  his  enterprise  and  capacity  as  a 
teacher.  But  such  is  the  way  of  the  world. 
It  treated  Pestalozzi,  when  poor,  as  all  are 
treated  whose  poverty  is  regarded  as  their 
own  fault. 

"  I  have  no  time  to  make  money,"  said 
Agassiz  when  the  suggestion  was  made  to  him. 
When  he  died,  the  breaking  up  of  his  favorite 
3chool  at  Penikese  and  the  forced  sale  of  his 
long-treasured  gatherings  became  the  conse- 
quent result.  As  there  are  few  men  so  whol- 
y  engrossed  by  philanthropy  or  science  as  to 
forget  that  money  is  a  necessity,  as  did  Pesta- 
ozzi  and  Agassiz,  they  also  meet  with  few 
vho  can  understand  or  appreciate  their  devo- 
;ion  to  such  pursuits. 

Pestalozzi  felt  mo3t  deeply  the  condition  of 
lis  noble  wife,  who,  in  the  excess  of  her  de- 
rotedness  to  him,  had  mortgaged  nearly  all 
ler  possessions.  In  their  handsome  country- 
louse  at  Neuhoff they  were  often  destitute  of 
►are  comforts,  having  only  a  limited  supply 
f  means  to  defend  his  family  from  cold  and 
mnger.  Only  the  forbearance  of  his  credi 
ors  and  the  kind  help  of  his  friends  kept  him 
rom  despair  and  utter  ruin.  He  lived  as  a 
>oor  man  among  the  poor,  suffered  what  the 
ommon  people  suffered.  He  studied  the 
rants  of  the  lower  classes  and  the  sources 
f  their  misery  in  a  manner  which  would 
ave  been  impossible  for  one  in  different 
ire  urns tances. 

The  natural  buoyancy  of  his  spirits  did  not 
How  him  to  give  himself  up  to  despair.  He 
ms  writes :  44  In  the  midst  of  the  withering 
leers  of  my  fellow-men,  my  heart  ebbed  and 
owed  as  it  ever  had  to  stop  the  sources  of 
Hiisery.  My  failure  even  showed  me  the 
■rath  of  my  plans."  At  this  time,  from  ne- 
Hpssity  as  well  as  choice,  Pestalozzi  began  to 
Hrite  articles  for  a  Swiss  journal,  and  to  pub- 
Hph  books,  in  which  he  appealed  to  the  pub- 
He  to  bestow  their  attention  upon  some  of  the 
Host  sacred  interests  of  humanity. 
H  From  1780  to  17^8,  he  espoused  the  cause 
Hi  the  poor  and  oppressed,  sharply  criticising 
Hie  existing  abuses  of  society.  The  titles  of 
HUse  works  show  the  range  of  his  efforts — 
■The  Tendency  of  Penal  Laws  to  Increase 
Hither  than  diminish  the  sources  of  Crime," 
■  The  Moral  Improvement  of  Criminals," 
WThe  TemptatioLS  that  surround  Females 
H  the  Lower  Classes,"  "Popular  Education," 
■Investigation  on  the  Course  of  Nature  in 
Me  Development  of  the  Human  Race,"  "Eve- 
Hng  Hours  of  a  Hermit,"  "Leonard  and 
\M  ^rtrude." 

IB  Although  these  writings  are  all  distin- 


|  guished  by  originality  and  thought,  and 
I  inspired  by  philanthropy,  not  one  made  more 
•  impression  than  Leonard  and  Gertrude.  This, 
he  says,  "was  a  work  extorted  from  me  by 
sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  the  people.  I 
desire  nothing  now,  as  the  object  of  my  life, 
but  the  welfare  of  the  people  whom  I  love  and 
whom  I  know  to  be  miserable,  as  few  feel  them 
to  be  miserable,  because  I  have  borne  them 
their  sufferings  a3  few  have  borne  them." 

The  consequences  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tian  called  Pestalozzi  from  his  political  calcu- 
lations. He  had  hoped  that  the  condition  of 
the  people  would  be  bettered,  but  he  found 
no  basis  and  was  brought  to  himself.  In  his 
earlier  years,  as  previously  quoted,  he  had 
perceived  that  "  the  tendency  of  the  writings 
of  Rousseau  was  neither  calculated  to  pre- 
serve what  was  good  in  the  old  institutions, 
nor  to  introduce  anything  practically  better." 
But  he  had  not  anticipated  the  terrible  ex- 
cesses committed  in  the  name  of  liberty.  The 
lower  classes  of  France  and  of  other  countries, 
emancipated  from  obedience  to  their  heredi- 
tary rulers,  set  at  naught  even  the  rules  of 
justice  and  humanity,  and  considered  liberty 
permission  to  indulge  in  violent  passions. 
Hence  the  people  soon  engaged  in  a  war  of 
self  destruction,  at  which  the  better  part  of 
humanity  shuddered. 

Pestalozzi's  mind  was  too  clear  and  far-see- 
ing not  to  note*  the  dangers  that  threaten 
when  liberty  degenerates  into  license  and  the 
sceptre  of  power  is  wielded  by  those  who 
could  not  govern  themselves.  In  his  younger 
days  he  had  cherished  the  idea  that  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  could  be  obtained  by  the 
improvement  of  outward  circumstances ;  but 
he  now  saw  and  felt  the  important  truth,  that 
for  man  to  be  truly  free,  his  moral  nature 
must  be  developed  and  cultivated.  The  same 
idea  is  expressed  in  the  precept  of  Jesus : 
"  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His 
righteousness,,  and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you." 

After  this  conviction  of  the  fallacy  of  trust- 
ing to  governmental  expedients,  Pestalozzi  ex- 
pected but  little  good  from  merely  political 
changes  unless  they  were  accomplished  by  the 
elevaiion  of  the  masses,  and  his  whole  heart 
impelled  him  in  the  direction  in  which  this 
could  best  be  accomplished.  This  truth  is  as 
apparent  at  this  day  to  every  thoughtful  ob- 
server. "Political  and  social  institutions," 
says  Professor  Seelye,  "  cannot  be  made  for 
any  people:  they  must  grow  out  of  the  spirit 
and  character  and  tendencies  of  the  people  by 
whom  they  are  adopted."  The  direction  taken 
by  Pestalozzi  to  elevate  the  masses,  was  to  be- 
gin with  the  children.    Some  of  his  friends, 
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and  a  few  members  of  the  Government  who, 
like  himself,  regarded  the  education  of  the 
masses  as  the  main  pillar  of  the  State,  were 
willing  to  procure  for  him  an  influential  po- 
sition ;  but  it  was  left  to  Providence  to  indi- 
cate the  particular  spot  where  he  was  destined 
to  commence  his  immortal  labors. 

(To  be  continued.) 


LOST  TIME. 

Coming  hastily  into  a  chamber,  I  had  al- 
most thrown  down  a  crystal  hour- glass ;  fear, 
lest  I  Lad,  made  me  grieve  as  if  I  had  broken 
it ;  but  alas !  how  much  precious  time  have 
I  cast  away  without  any  regret !  The  hour- 
glass was  but  crystal,  each  hour  a  pearl ;  that 
but  like  to  be  broken,  this  lost  outright ;  that 
but  casually,  this  done  willfully.  A  better 
hour-glass  might  be  bought;  but  time,  lost 
once,  lost  forever.  Thus,  we  grieve  more  for 
toys  than  for  treasure.  Lord,  give  me  an 
hour- glass,  not  to  be  by  me,  but  to  be  in  me. 
Teach  me  to  number  my  days.  An  hour-glass 
to  turn  me,  that  I  may  turn  my  heart  to  wis- 
dom.— Fuller. 

"  THE  PEACE  OF  GOD." 

The  word  which  Fenelon  has  most  fre- 
quently used  to  express  the  happiness  to  which 
the  mind  ascends  by  a  supreme  love  of  God 
is  "  peace,"  perhaps  the  most  expressive  which 
language  affords.  We  fear,  however,  that  its 
full  import  is  not  always  received.  There  is 
a  twofold  peace.  The  first  is  negative.  It  is 
relief  from  disquiet  and  corroding  care.  It  is 
repose  after  conflict  and  storms.  But  there  is 
another  and  a  higher  peace,  to  which  this  is 
but  the  prelude — "a  peace  of  God,  which 
passeth  all  understanding,"  and  properly 
called  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven  within  us." 
This  state  is  anything  but  negative.  It  is 
the  highest  and  most  strenuous  action  of  the 
soul,  but  an  entirely  harmonious  action,  in 
which  all  our  powers  and  affections  are 
blended  in  a  beautiful  proportion,  and  sus- 
tain and  perfect  one  another.  It  is  more  than 
silence  after  storms.  It  is  as  the  concord  of 
all  melodious  sounds.  Has  the  reader  never 
known  a  season  when  in  the  fullest  flow  of 
thought  and  feeling  in  the  universal  action  of 
the  soul,  an  inward  calm  profound  as  mid- 
night silence,  yet  bright  as  the  still  summer 
noon,  full  of  joy,  yet  unbroken  by  one  throb 
of  tumultous  passion,  has  been  breathed 
through  his  spirit,  and  given  him  a  glimpse 
and  presage  of  the  serenity  of  a  happier  world  ? 
Of  this  character  is  the  peace  of  religion.  It 
is  a  conscious  harmony  with  God  and  the 
creation,  an  alliance  of  love  with  all  beings, 
a  sympathy  with  all  that  is  pure  and  happy, 
a  surrender  of  every  separate  will  and  inter- 
est, a  participation  of  the  spirit  and  life  of 


the  universe,  an  entire  concord  of  purpose 
with  its  infinite  Original.  This  is  peace,  anc 
the  true  happiness  of  man  ;  and  we  think  tha. 
human  nature  has  never  entirely  lost  sight  o 
this,  its  great  end.  It  has  always  sighed  fo} 
a  repose  in  which  energy  of  thought  and  wil 
might  be  tempered  with  an  all- pervading 
tranquility.  We  seem  to  discover  aspirations 
after  this  good,  a  dim  consciousness  of  it  ir 
all  ages  of  the  world.  We  think  we  see  it  ii 
those  systems  of  Oriental  and  Grecian  phil 
osophy,  which  proposed  as  the  consummation 
of  present  virtue  a  release  from  all  disquiet 
and  an  intimate  union  and  harmony  with  th< 
Divine  mind.  We  even  think  that  we  trac< 
this  consciousness,  this  aspiration,  in  th< 
works  of  ancient  art  which  time  has  spared  U 
us,  in  which  the  sculptor,  aiming  to  embed) 
his  deepest  thoughts  of  human  perfection,  hai 
joined  with  the  fulness  of  life  and  strength  i 
repose  which  breathes  into  the  spectator  ar 
at.! miration  as  calm  as  it  is  exalted.  Man 
we  believe,  never  wholly  loses  the  sentimen 
of  his  true  good.  There  are  yearnings,  sigh 
ings  which  be  does  not  himself  comprehend 
which  break  forth  alike  in  his  prosperous  anc 
adverse  seasons,  which  betray  a  deep  indei 
structible  faith  in  a  good  that  he  has  not  found 
and  which,  in  proportion  as  they  grow  dis 
tinct,  rise  to  God  and  concentrate  the  soul  is 
Him,  as  at  once  its  life  and  rest,  the  fountaii) 
at  once  of  energy  and  of  peace. —  Channin^ 
on  the  character  and  writings  of  Fenelon. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  TRAVELER. 

The  Christian  is  traveling  through  a  Strang 
country,  in  which  he  is  commanded  to  exe; 
cute  his  work  with  diligence,  and  pursue  hi 
course  homeward  with  alacrity.    The  fruit 
which  he  sees  by  the  wayside  he  gathers  wit 
caution  ;  he  drinks  of  the  stream  with  mode] 
ation ;  he  is  thankful  when  the  sun  shines  , 
and  the  way  is  pleasant ;  but,  if  it  be  roug  i 
and  rainy,  he  cares  not  much,  he  is  but 
traveler.    He  is  prepared  for  vicissitudes 
he  knows  that  he  must  expect  to  meet  wit 
them  in  the  stormy  and  uncertain  climate  c 
this  world.    But  he  is  traveling  to  a  "  bette 
country,"  a  country  of  unclouded  light  an 
undisturbed  serenity.    He  finds,  also,  by  ei  j 
perience,  that  when  he  has  had  the  J  east  ( 
external  comforts,  he  has  always  been  leas 
disposed  to  loiter ;  and  if,  for  the  time,  it  t 
a  little  disagreeable,  he  can  solace  himse* 
with  the  idea  of  his  being  thereby  forwarder 
in  his  course.    In  a  less  unfavorable  seasoiK 
he  looks  round  him  with  an  eye  of  observ: 
tion  ;  he  admires  what  is  beautiful,  he  exar 
ines  what  is  curious,  he  receives  with  compl 
cency  the  refreshments  which  are  set  befo 
him,  and  enjoys  them  with  thankfulness.- 
Wilberforce. 
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REST  AWHILE. 

Come  apart  and  rest  awhile,  men  of  busi- 
ness ;  believe  me,  there  is  now  and  then  a 
profitable  venture  in  doing  nothing  at  all. 
In  the  power  to  put  business  aside,  and  abid- 
ing now  and  then  in  a  perfect  quiet,  things 
sometimes  solve  themselves,  when  we  give 
them  that  advantage,  which  refuse  to  come 
clear  for  all  our  trying.  We  all  know  how, 
by  simply  taking  some  perplexity  into  the 
■deepest  silence  this  side  of  death — a  good 
night's  sleep— we  can  do  better  sometimes 
than  if  we  sat  up  and  wrought  at  a  task  all 
night.  When  Matthew  Murray,  of  Leeds, 
wanted  to  see  his  way  through  some  sore  per- 
plexity in  his  inventions,  and  all  other  efforts 
were  of  no  use,  he  rested  day  and  night  from 
all  noise  and  all  effort,  except  the  effort  an 
^(  active  man  has  to  keep  himself  quiet;  and 
then  the  thing  he  wanted  would  steal  in  and 
look  at  him,  and  stay  as  birds  used  to  light 
on  the  old  hermits,  no  more  afraid  of  them 
than  of  the  trees  under  which  they  sat. 

And,  mothers,  you,  too,  may  care  and  toil 
jjjjl  incessantly  for  your  little  ones,  never  resting 
a  moment  in  your  devotion ;  and  then,  be- 
cause you  never  do  be  quiet,  hut  enter  into 
your  very  closet  with  a  little  frock  to  mend, 
jjjjou  shall  never  be  able  to  take  the  whole 
sunlight  and  sum  of  your  motherhood  into 
your  heart.  You  will  be  so  full  of  care 
about  the  bread  that  perisheth  as  to  miss  the 
bread  that  cometh  down  from  heaven.  No 
person  in  the  world  needs  so  much  now  and 
then  to  be  still,  and  open  her  soul  only  to  the 
•silence,  as  an  earnest,  energetic,  whole-hearted 
mother.  This  eternal  activity  is  almost  sure 
to  run  at  last  into  shallows,  and  cheat  the 
eoul  of  its  just  and  right  inheritance,  the  pre- 
senze  of  the  Heavenly  Master,  the  strength 
and  joy  which  flow  from  calm  and  secret  fel- 
lowship with  God.  —  The  Moravian. 
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From  the  Christian  Register. 
HARMONY  OF  CHARACTER. 
BY  JAMBS  T.  BIXBY. 

When  we  look  at  most  men  we  see  them 
gDi  developing  only  one  part  of  their  nature. 
yeiOne  spends  his  days  feeding  his  animal  pas- 
utosions,  or  exercising  his  body,  letting  his  mind 
lea!  lie  fallow.  Another  cultivates  only  his  brain, 
,  b|aud  lets  limb  and  heart  wither.  A  third  fos- 
ters only  his  emotions,  wrapt  up  completely 
ardejin  the  ec3tacies  of  love  or  mystic  devotion. 
eafoo  Still  another  cultivates  exclusively  his  social 
^nature,  or  the  graces  of  gentility,  devoting 
Hi  himself  to  its  external  polish  and  stock  pro- 
upl  prietie3.  Thus  men  are  almost  universally 
uforone  sided  and  disproportioned ;  that  which 
ought  to  serve  is  acting  a3  king,  and  that 
which  should  rule  is  in  durance  vile.    If  one 


set  of  faculties  is  well  developed,  another  is 
correspondingly  dwarfed.  If  a  man  has  cer- 
tain shining  virtues,  they  are  counterbalanced 
by  equally  striking  vices.  If  one  side  of  his 
character  is  rich  and  full,  it  is  countervailed 
by  the  equal  weakness  and  poorness  of  another 
side.  Virtues  and  vices  often  run  in  pairs. 
They  seem  like  Siamese  twins — born  togeth- 
er and  inseparable  till  death.  Wide,  com- 
prehensive views  are  generally  accompanied 
by  an  inability  to  attend  to  practical  details. 
If  a  man  is  strong  of  will  and  of  an  unbend- 
ing rectitude,  he  is  apt  to  be  lacking  in  affa- 
bility and  consideration  for  others.  If  full 
of  hope  and  enthusiasm,  then  he  is  generally 
too  rash  and  imprudent.  Thus  a  man  has  at 
once  the  respective  virtues  and  vices  of  his 
temperament  or  style  of  character.  People 
dispute  which  one  of  these  is  best.  One  man 
or  race  makes  this  one  the  standard,  another 
that ;  various  ages  and  religions  prefer  and 
foster  various  excellences. 

Christian  perfection,  however,  is  no  one  or 
two  of  these,  but  what  is  best  in  all.  It  is 
every  beaming  star  of  grace  or  virtue,  plucked 
from  the  whole  round  sky,  and  united  in  one 
grand  constellation.  It  is  every  power  of  the 
body,  every  faculty  of  the  mind,  every  affec- 
tion of  heart  or  s:>ul  developed  in  their  high- 
est activity,  the  training  of  every  part  into 
subordination  and  harmony,  the  enriching  of 
every  part  and  of  the  whole  with  whatever  i3 
sweet  and  generous  and  beautiful. 

Now  this  rounding  out  of  our  natures  on  all 
sides  which,  as  I  have  just  said,  is  the  great 
duty  and  end  of  Christianity,  is  needful  to  us 
both  for  beauty  of  character,  and  for  full 
usefulness  in  life.  We  need  it,  first,  for  beauty 
of  character.  How  ugly  is  a  tree  whose  top 
has  been  cut  off,  or  whose  lower  limb3  hewn 
away,  or  whose  branches  have  all  been  lopped 
to  produce  one  monstrous  prize-apple.  Just 
so  look  many  men, — mere  stump3  or  bare 
poles  of  humanity,  aiming  only  at  the  pro- 
duction of  a  single  huge  pippin,  which  often 
proves  a  windfall  after  all.  The  beautiful 
tree  is  one  that  not  only  sends  its  trunk  up 
high,  but  its  roots  down  low  and  its  branches 
out  wide,  spreading  in  all  directions,  in  grace- 
ful arching  curves,  forming  an  emerld  vase  to 
catch  the  dew  of  heaven,  rich  both  in  fruit,  in 
blossom,  and  bowery  lattice  work  and  greene- 
ry. So  the  full  man  bourgeons  out  with 
blooms  of  sentiment,  and  bud  of  aspiration, 
and  fruit  of  deeds,  with  vital  sap,  and  resolu- 
tion's sturdy  trunk,  no  part  of  his  proper  or- 
ganism wanting,  and  men  as  they  pass  gaze 
at  him  in  admiration.  It  is  this  completeness, 
this  just  proportion  aud  good  balance,  that  is 
the  finest  charm  in  character  as  it  is  in  art. 

It  is  just  this, — this  absolute  symmetry  and 
exquisite  adjustment   of  all   parts,  one  to 
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another,  and  not  any  striking  beauties,  any 
brilliancy  of  conception  or  execution,  that 
makes  the  Athenian  Parthenon  the  most  admi- 
rable work  ;in  the  architecture  of  the  world. 
Many  other  buildings  are  larger  and  more  elab- 
orate; they  seem  at  first  grander  and  more  beau- 
tiful ;  but  there  is  none,  it  is  said,  to  which  the 
eye  returns  with  such  satisfaction  ;  none  the 
sense  of  whose  perfect  elegance  grows  upon 
the  observer  as  this  does.  What  the  Parthe- 
non is  among  buildings,  such  is  that  full-de- 
veloped, well-poised  and  ordered  character 
that  expresses  God's  thought  of  human  nature. 

Most  men,  however,  are  like  the  mongrel 
architecture  so  much  in  vogue  nowadays. 
The  structure  may  be  vast,  its  decorations 
rich,  its  material  most  costly.  But  still  it  is 
incurably  ugly,  profoundly  dissatisfying  to 
every  cultured  eye.  It  is  confused  and  dis- 
proportioned.  If  grand  here,  mean  there. 
Conflicting  styles  are  placed  side  by  side ;  here 
an  Ionic  column,  above  it  a  Gothic  arch,  and 
over  that  a  mansard  roof.  The  pillars  are 
not  half  large  enough  to  uphold  the  weight 
supposed  to  rest  on  them.  The  buttresses  have 
evidently  nothing  to  sustain  ;  and  in  the  fourth 
story,  where  the  building  rises  above  its  neigh- 
bor, the  showy  marble  reveals  the  common 
brick  behind  it,  and  discloses  the  fact  that 
the  splendid  facade  is  only  a  flimsy  veneering. 
Just  such  characters  do  we  see  men  daily 
rearing.  They  forget  that  where  exceliences 
are  partial  or  incongruous,  the  more  striking 
they  are,  the  worse  the  effect.  He  who  de- 
velopes  only  one  or  two  elements  of  his  nature, 
commits,  indeed,  as  woful  a  mistake  as  an 
artist  would,  who  injfashioning  a  bust,  should 
devote  himself  to  making  the  nose  or  the  lips 
alone  of  fine  form  and  size,  and  think  it  no 
matter  if  the  rest  of  the  face  were  left  dwarf- 
like and  half  moulded. 

The  simplest  and  most  ordinary  character, 
if  all  the  powers  are  developed  harmoniously 
and  in  a  normal  ratio,  has  a  satisfying  beauty. 
No  picture  that  was  ever  painted,  no  statue 
that  was  ever  carved,  equals  that  living  grace 
of  manhood  that  shadows  forth  the  true  per- 
fection of  the  soul. 

It  is  only  the  broad,  well-balanced  nature 
that  can  do  service  of  unalloyed  usefulness. 
One-sided,  narrow  men,  who  can  see  only  one 
aspect  of  a  thing,  and  who  consequently  ham- 
mer away  at  that  until  they  have  accomplished 
their  purpose,  often  have  tremendous  force, 
and  work  valuable  reforms  in  society.  But 
much  of  their  strength  and  efforts  are  thrown 
away,  for  they  pull  against  or  athwart  the 
world's  true  line  of  progress.  If  they  save 
society  from  running  upon  one  bank  of  the 
stream,  they  drag  it  upon  the  opposite,  and  it 
takes  a  great  part  of  the  next  generation's 


labors  to  get  the  ship  off*  from  the  mud-flat 
and  into  the  channel  again.  . 

But  admirable  and  useful  as  is  this  perfec- 
tion of  human  nature — undoubtedly  as  it  is 
the  Christian  aim  and  ideal,— is  it  attainable 
by  us?  Is  it  within  the  reach  of  finiteman  ?  01; 
course,  that  absolute  and  infinite  perfection, 
that  belongs  to  God,  is  not  attainable  by  us. 
But  as  God  is  perfect  in  that  infinite  divine 
sphere  to  which  we  can  never  reach,  so  may 
we  be  perfect  after  our  own  kind  and  order 
on  our  lower  human  plane.  A  pint  dish  can 
never  hold  as  much  as  a  hogshead,  but  it  can 
be  just  as  full.  He  who  would  accomplish 
any  worthy  thing  must  aim  at  the  highest.  B 
a  man  imagines  that  he  has  reached  his  high 
est  possible  stature  before  he  is  yet  out  of  hh 
spiritual  cradle,  what  wonder  that  he  is  onl} 
a  pigmy,  lop-sided  Christian.  As  the  old 
proverb  says,  he  is  building  a  mountain  wb< 
is  bringing  the  first  barrowful  ;  and  he  hat 
already  failed  in  the  attempt  who  leaves  of 
while  there  is  still  a  single  grain  to  be  add  et 


Christmas  Gifts. — A  friend  of  mine  who 
had  no  money  to  spend  for  jewels  or  silks  oii 
even  antique  vases,  has  employed  his  Christ 
mas  more  wisely  than  this,  and  in  his  actior 
there  is  more  angelic  music  then  in  those  dil 
vine  old  statues.   He  filled  a  large  basket  fuT 
of  cakes,  and  went  forth  into  our  most  misery 
ble  streets  to  distribute  them  among  hungry 
children.    How  little  dirty  faces  peeped  afte: 
him,  round  street  corners,  and  laughed  from 
behind  open  gates.    How  their  eyes  f  parkier 
as  they  led  along  some  shivering,  barefootec 
urchin,  and  cried  out:  "This  little  boy  ha(^ 
no  cake,  sir !"    Sometimes  a  greedy  lad  woulc 
get  two  shares  by  false  pretenses ;  but  this  was 
no  conclusive  proof  of  total  depravity  in  chil 
dren  who  never  ate  cake  from  Christmas  U 
Christmas.    No  wonder  the  stranger  with  hi, 
basket  excited  a  prodigious  sensation.    Moth  | 
ers  came  to  see  who  it  was  that  had  been  s( 
kind  to  their  little  ones.    Every  one  had  i 
story  to  tell  of  health  ruined  by  hard  work, 
of  sickly  children,  or  drunken  husbands.  I 
was  a  genuine  outporing  of  hearts.    An  hon  ' 
est  son  of  the  Emerald  Isle  stood  by,  rubbing  fv 
his  head,  and  exclaimed  :  "Did  my  eyes  eve  | 
see  the  like  o'  that?  a  jintleman  giving  cake  U  l 
folks  he  don't  know,  and  niver  asking  a  bit  0| 
money  for  the  same."    Alas!  eighteen  een; 
turies  ago  that  chorus  of  good-will  was  sung  j 
and  yet  so  simple  an  act  of  sympathizing  j 
kindness  astonishes  the  poor. 

In  the  course  of  his  Christmas  rambles,  ou  j 
friend  entered  a  house  occupied  by  fifteer  »; 
families.   In  the  corner  of  one  room,  on  a  heaj 
of  rags,  lay  a  woman  with  a  babe  three  day  j 
old,  without  food  or  fire.    In  another  ver  5. 
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small  apartment  was  an  aged,  weather-beaten 
woman.    She  pointed  to  an  old  basket  of  pins 
and  tape,  as  she  said  :  "  For  sixteen  years  I 
have  carried  that  basket  on  my  arm  through 
the  str  ets  of  New  York  ;  and  often  have  I 
come  home  with  weary  feet,  without  money 
enough  to  buy  my  supper.  But  we  must  always 
pay  our  rent  in  advance,  whether  we  have  a 
loaf  of  bread  to  eat  or  not."    Seeing  the  bed 
without  clothing,  her  visitor  inquired  how  she 
•  slept.    "Oh,  the  house  is  very  leaky.  The 
wind  whistles  through  and  through,  and  the 
n  rain  and  snow  come  driving  in.    When  any 
's|  of  us  are  sick,  or  the  weather  is  extra  cold, 
'  we  lend  our  bedding,  and  some  of  us  sit  up 
■(  while  others  get  a  nap."    As  she  spoke,  a 
N  ragged  little  girl  came  in  to  say  :  "Mammy 
°'!  wants  to  know  whether  you  will  lend  her  your 
<j  |  fork  ?"    "  To  be  sure  I  will,  dear,"  she  replied, 
^  in  the  heartiest  tones  imaginable.  She  would 
to  Shave  been  less  generous  had  her  fork  been  a 

0  silver  one.  Her  visitor  smiled,  as  he  said : 
'f  "I  suppose  you  borrow  your  neighbor's  knife 

in  return  for  your  fork."    "  Oh,  yes,"  she  re- 
plied ;  "  and  she  is  as  willing  to  lend  as  I  am. 
fli  r^e  poor  folks  must  help  one  another.    It  is 
\[  'all  the  comfort  we  have."    The  kind-hearted 
"s!  creature  did  not  know,  perhaps,  that  it  was 
precisely  such  comfort  as  the  angels  had  in 
heaven  ;  only  theirs  is  without  the  drawback 
M  bf  physical  suffering  and  limited  means. — L. 
^M.  Child. 

P   M—  

ft{  EXTRACT. 

rcI  "  It  is  not  in  military  strength,  it  is  not  in 
[\  the  accumulations  of  wealth,  it  is  not  in  the 
)tfl  brilliancy  of  great  oratory,  or  in  the  specu- 
hJ  lations  of  deep- seeing  philosophy,  or  in  the 
u"  wonderful  discoveries  of  science,  that  a  na- 
n  tion  finds  its  highest  glory  and  most  unassail- 
M  able  security.  It  is  in  the  private  character 
!of  its  citizens,  and  in  those  institutions  which 
h  preserve  social  order  and  maintain  peace  and 
ot'  protect  property  and  life,  and  in  the  incor- 
1 !  ruptible  faithfulness  which  characterizes  those 
l{  who  interpret  and  enforce  its  laws ;  for  the 
°"  best  laws  may  be  made  oppressive,  and  the 
'  most  perfect  institutions  ever  devised  for  the 
M  iperpetuation  and  peace  of  society  may  be 
M  Icon  verted  into  an  enginery  of  injustice,  if 
ti  those  who  are  set  to  expound  and  apply  the 
«l  laws  are  not  men  of  severe  and  pure  virtue. 
i[l  Laws  command  respect,  and  secure  obedience 
d  bnly  when  those  in  whom  their  authority  is 

1  typified  and  represented,  personally  command 
zi  lour  respect  and  enti  le  themselves  to  our  con- 
fidence by  a  manhood  without  reproach." — 

!  E.  B.  Willson  on  the  Character  of  Judge 
*  Wills,  of  Mass. 



ils'  Much  of  the  fine  gold  of  patience  is  found 
-  In  the  crucible  of  sorrow. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REFLECTIONS. 

None  can  so  well  appreciate  the  progress  in 
the  industrial  arts  as  those  who,  like  myself, 
have  plied  the  spinniug  wheel,  and  from  wool 
and  flax  have  spun  the  material  for  their 
dress,  dyed  it  a  beautiful  olive  shade  with 
the  bark  of  the  butternut,  had  it  pressed  in 
the  mill  till  it  shone  as  richly  as  an  Irish 
poplin,  and  was  as  highly  prized. 

This  was  in  1812,  when  war  closed  the 
avenues  of  trade,  and  no  goods  from  foreign 
lands  could  be  obtained,  so  that  all  our  wear- 
ing apparel  was  manufactured  by  our  own 
hands.  In  those  days  we  literally  sought 
wool  and  flax,  and  worked  willingly  with  our 
hands.  How  many  happy  hours  have  I 
spent  spinning  wool  in  my  father's  barn.  I 
could  draw  a  thread  of  fine  merino  twice  she 
length  of  the  wheel,  give  it  a  twist  and  run 
it  on  the  spindle  with  an  agility  and  swiftness 
few  now  could  comprehend.  We  made  all 
our  linen,  even  to  nice  pocket  handkerchiefs. 
We  also  spun  cotton  and  made  our  summer 
dresses,  which  were  pretty  and  strong,  dura- 
ble and  comfortable,  answering  every  purpose. 

The  implements  of  husbandry  were  the 
sickle,  the  scythe,  the  cradle  and  the  hand- 
rake.  Many  a  time,  like  Ruth  of  old,  have 
I  gleaned  after  the  reapers,  and  carried 
the  lunch  of  chocolate  and  solid  food  to  the 
workers  in  the  harvest  field ;  for  ray  father 
was  one  of  the  first  to  banish  intoxicating 
liquors  from  his  fields  and  espouse  the  cause 
of  temperance. 

In  the  autumn  was  the  merry  husking,  and 
in  the  winter  the  grain  was  threshed  by  the 
flail  and  garnered  in  the  granary. 

Then  came  the  evening  enjoyments  ;  a  large, 
bright,  open  fire,  a  table  spread  with  books, 
such  as  the  Bible,  journals  of  Friends,  his- 
tories and  other  works.  In  those  days  news- 
papers were  few  and  rare. 

A  family  of  ten  persons  gathered  round 
the  hearth ;  one  would  read  while  others 
plied  the  needle,  or  we  held  sweet  converse 
on  the  various  topics  of  the  day.  This  was 
rural  simplicity,  and  I  do  not  think  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  present  time  has  added  to 
the  stock  of  domestic  happiness. 

There  was  no  steamboat  on  the  Hudson  in 
those  days,  for  Fulton  was  just  about  to 
mature  his  great  experiment.  I  have  been 
six  days  in  a  sloop  on  that  river,  going  home 
from  Yearly  Meeting,  waiting  for  a  favorable 
wind.  Now  we  go  with  impetuous  speed,  we 
talk  by  lightning,  we  annihilate  space,  and 
neither  sea  nor  land  impedes  our  progress. 
Science  has  unfolded  the  wonders  of  the 
creation,  earth  yields  up  her  rich  treasures  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  the  flinty  rock  pours 
forth  the  oil. 
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Let  us  see  to  it  that  our  moral  and  reli- 
gious advance  keeps  pace  with  all  these  im- 
provements, lest  when  we  are  weighed  in  the 
balance  we  be  found  wanting,  and  that  we 
give  God  the  glory  for  all  that  has  been 
achieved,  lest  another  century  find  us  in  the 
downward  course.  "  In  the  day  of  prosperity 
be  joyful,  but  in  the  day  of  adversity  con- 
sider," and  so  may  our  land  escape  the  fate 
of  the  empires  and  kingdoms  that  have  been, 
but  are  now  only  known  on  history's  page. 

Sarah  Hunt. 


THE  GRACE  OF  RECEIVING. 

All  men  prai3e  him  who  gives  ;  and  'tis,  indeed, 

A  gracious  thing  to  go  through  life  as  goes 

A  king  along  a  highway,  where  he  throws 

Perpetual  golden  alms,  and  takes  no  heed 

Of  measure  or  of  merit  in  the  dped. 

How  much  of  virtue  lies  in  this  God  knows. 

He  said  :  "  Who  give  are  blessed  more  than  those 

Who  do  receive."    It  may  be.    But  to  feed 

On  alms  each  day  and  look  unmurmuring 

On  lips  with  careloS,  scornful  pity  curled  ; 

To  fill  forever,  grateful  and  .content, 

The  place  where  rich  men's  lavishness  is  spent, 

Seems  unto  me  a  braver,  greater  thing 

Than  from  one's  plenty  to  endow  a  world. 

— H.  II,  in  Independent. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIUST  MONTH  15,  1876 

SocrAL  Intercourse. — There  has  been  so 
much  said  and  written  of  late,  and  so  many 
efforts  are  being  made  to  promote  social  in- 
tercourse among  Friends,  that  the  question, 
u  How  shall  this  be  best  accomplished?"  is 
fairly  before  our  readers. 

There  is  much  yet  remaining  to  be  thought- 
fully considered  respecting  our  duties  one 
towards  another,  as  members  of  the  same 
"  household  of  faith."  The  subject  has  a 
vital  bearing  upon  the  perpetuity  of  our  re- 
ligious organization. 

Every  society  that  is  formed  must  have 
some  common  bond  by  which  its  members  are 
held  together.  While  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  its  meetings  for  worship  is,  perhaps,  more 
democratic  than  any  other  important  religious 
body,  there  is  yet  a  certain  adhesive  princi- 
ple, common  to  other  branches  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  which  we  do  not  appear  to  possess 
to  any  extent.  This  is  doubtless  due,  in  part, 
to  the  absence  of  the  pastoral  oversight,  each 
member  being  his  own  center  and  circumfer- 
ence of  religious  thought.    Then  we  have  no 


>uj 


meetings  for  the  encouragement  of  spiritualj 
outflow  and  the  development  of  the  emotiom 
nature.  In  our  quiet  introversion,  we  art 
apt  to  become  too  much  absorbed  with  our 
selves,  drawing  so  within  ourselves  that  w< 
let  go  our  end  of  the  cord  of  Christian  sy: 
pathy,  and  are  left  alone  in  the  midst  of  o 
brethren. 

Now,  what  we  most  need  is  to  feel  the  re 
sponsibility  of  our  profession  ;  for  until  wt 
are  made  sensible  that  we  owe  something  t( 
the  profession  we  make,  we  shall  never  awakei 
to  its  obligations. 

The  Church  of  Christ  is  the  great  leveler- 
It  knows  no  high,  no  low,  no  rich,  no  poor  ii 
the  Father's  house.    When  we  come  togethe 
in  our  meetings  for  worship,  if  we  are  Christ 
like  we  will  forget  the  distinctions  of  wealtii 
and  influence,  of  poverty  and  toil,  and  thei| 
who  are  rich  will  be  as  ready  to  reach  fort) 
the  hand  of  welcome  and  fellowship  to  th 
brother  or  sister  of  "  low  degree  "  as  to  thosj 
belonging  to  their  own  class  in  society.  Thejm 
will  thus  develop  a  sympathy  and  interest  fo  |( 
these  that  will  brighten  their  own  lives,  an| 
the  less  favored  ones  in  their  turn  will  be  ei  re 
couraged  by  the  recognitiou  of  a  commo||e 
brotherhood.  j  ft 

Oar  individual  preferences  and  the  circh  po 
of  friendship  that  grow  out  of  them,  are  i  fe 
no  danger  of  subversion  by  this  act  of  Chri  m 
tian  courtesy.    People,  inspired  by  the  sair  id 
impulses  and  living  in  the  same  social  atmo  til 
phere,  whatever  their  religious  faith,  will  \ 
drawn  mutually  together ;  and  this  hole 
true  of  every  grade  in  society  ;  while  tl  Le 
whole  stratum  is  rising   through  a  betti 
understanding  of  the  humanities  of  the  goi  n» 
pel,  there  will  always  exist  the  same  boui 
daries  and  limitations  in  social  intercouw 
that  we  now  see.    We  need  also  a  unity  < 
purpose,  in   promoting  the  welfare  of  tlj  le 
whole  body,  and  to  feel  that  we  are  so  bouB  h 
together  in  spiritual  fellowship,  that  if  or  s 
suffers,  all  are  made  partakers  in  the  sufferin: 
The  consolations  of  religion  that  in  a  mil 
titude  of  ways  may  be  carried  by  the  earne 
Christian  to  the  couch  of  the  invalid  or  e: 
tended  to  the  weary  and  heavy  laden,  fro 
whatever  cause,  are  very  precious  to  the  r 
cipients,  and  make  one  of  the  strongest  linl 
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a  Christian  brotherhood.  There  are  times 
rhen  the  most  favored  feel  the  need  of  out- 
ward help — hours  of  darkness  and  doubt, 
rhen  every  prop  seems  taken  away,  and  the 
ribulated  soul  yearns  for  human  sympathy, 
t  is  then  that  the  opportunity  is  given  to 
linister  of  the  good  gifts  we  have*  received, 
nd  blessed  is  even  the  cup  of  cold  water 
'hen  it  is  handed  forth  to  the  needy  in  the 
ame  of  a  disciple  for  Christ's  sake. 


'  New  Year's  Reception. — The  reported 
bsence  of  all  intoxicating  beverages,  on  the 
ccasion  of  the  official  New  Year's  Recep- 
on  at  Washington,  is  worthy  of  special 
otice,  as  marking  a  decided  change  for  the 
etter,  which  it  is  earnestly  hoped  will  be- 
>me  the  order  on  all  such  occasions  in  the 
iture. 

With  the  general  government  leading  off 
ji  a  reform  so  greatly  needed,  we  may  look 
rward  to  an  improvement  in  our  State  and 
unicipal  entertainments  and  receptions, 
he  practice  of  making  expensive  feasts, 
[here  wines  and  other  intoxicating  drinks 
re  provided  in  abundance,  whenever  any  of 
le  heads  of  government  visit  our  cities,  en- 
ils  an  onerous  and  unnecessary  burthen 
pon  the  people  which  ought  to  be  abolished, 
re  would  not  counsel  any  want  of  respect 
wards  those  who  occupy  positions  of  trust 
id  responsibility  in  the  nation,  but  that  it 
'  shown  in  a  more  rational  and  elevating 
ay  than  by  an  appeal  to  the  appetites. 

I   ^  

Lectures. — Dr.  J.  Thomas  will  commence 
s  course  of  twelve  lectures  on  the  English 
anguage  and  Literature,  at  the  William 
wn  Charter  School,  No.  8  S.  Twelfth  street, 

Sixth-day,  the  14th  inst.,  at  4  o'clock  P. 
.  Tickets  may  be  had  at  1100  Arch  street. 
'We  call  attention  to  the  above  course  of 
Mures  with  pleasure,  believing  it  to  embrace 
bjects  worthy  the  notice  of  Friends. 

The  Iowa  Home  for  Indian  Children 
the  Great  Nemaha  Auency,  Nebraska. 
A  seamstress  wanted  at  this  Agency.  The 
rson  filling  this  position  is  expected  to  make 
&  repair  children's  clothing,  and  give  in- 
action in  matters  pertaining  to  her  depart- 


ment, assisting  in  the  care  of  the  children 
when  required. 

Apply  to  John  Saunders,  No.  34  North 
Fourth  street  (up  stairs),  Philadelphia. 

married. 

UNDERWOOD — JOHN. — On  the  21st  of  Tenth 
month,  1875,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  mother, 
in  Millville,  Columbia  co.,  Pa.,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  Fishing  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Warner 
Underwood,  of  Boalsburg,  formerly  Unionville, 
Centre  co.,  Pa.,  to  T.  Eliza,  daughter  of  Hannah 
K.,  widow  of  the  late  James  M.  John,  dec'd. 


DIED. 

BUCKMAN. — On  the  18th  of  Twelfth  month,  of 
apoplexy,  Joshui  V.  Buckman,  in  the  73d  year  of 
his  age  ;  a  highly  esteemed  elder  of  Bristol  Monthly 
Meeting,  Pa. 

The  removal  of  this  dear  friend,  has  left  a  great 
blank ;  but  we  believe  his  careful,  consistent  life 
has  given  evidence  that  his  purified  spirit  has  re- 
ceived the  reward  of  "  well  done  good  and  faithful 
servant;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

Every  department  of  his  life  was  characterized  by 
a  truly  conscientious  endeavor  to  do  unto  others  as 
he  would  have  others  to  do  unto  him, — thus  secur- 
ing many  positions  of  trust  and  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

Though  for  many  years  not  in  the  enjoyment  of 
good  health,  yet  he  was  a  constant  attender  of  all 
our  religious  meetings  when  so  permitted,  and  dur- 
ing his  last  illness,  when  unable  to  attend,  remarked 
his  spirit  was  each  day  with  them.  He  also 
manifested  a  deep  interest  in  First-day  schools, 
with  an  earnest  desire  that  they  might  be  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  views  &n\  principles  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  believing  that  their  influence 
would  thereby  be  promoted  and  extended. 

SHEPHERD.— At  Union  Bridge,  Carroll  county, 
Md.,  on  the  12th  of  Eleventh  month,  1875,  Thomas 
Shepherd,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  the  oldest  member  of  Pipe  Creek  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  for  many 
years,  had  been  an  elder  in  that  meeting,  which  sta- 
tion he  filled  to  general  satisfaction.  His  hospitality 
to  friends  and  strangers  was  most  liberal ;  it  was  a 
life-long  law  with  him  not  to  "  let  man  or  beast 
leave  hii  place  hungry."  He  was  a  very  regular 
attender  of  meetings ;  his  seat  was  seldom  vacant 
when  he  was  well  enough  to  be  there.  He  was  a 
plain,  unassuming,  honest  man,  was  neither  bigotted 
nor  sectarian  iu  his  views.  He  believed  that  "  God 
is  love,"  and  all  men  are  His  children,  and  to  serve 
Him  best  we  must  love  and  serve  our  fellow-men. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
No.  82. 
(Continued  from  page  731.) 


AT  GENEVA. 

The  dissolute  conduct  of  the  clergy  and 
their  subseivience  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  had 
a  tendency  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  accept 
ance  of  the  protestant  reformation  by  the 
people  of  Geneva,  when  it  was  advocated 
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among  them  by  the  Dauphinese  preachers, 
Farel  and  Froment.  So  complete  was  the 
triumph  that,  in  1535,  after  a  long  agitation, 
the  Bishop  and  his  adherents  fltd  from  the 
city,  and  Protestantism  was  proclaimed  with- 
out bloodshed.  From  this  period  is  dated 
the  existence  of  Geneva  as  a  free  state. 

The  next  year,  at  the  invitation  of  Farel, 
came  another  great  man,  a  native  of  France, 
equally  well  versed  in  political  and  in  eccle- 
siastical affairs.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
powerful  and  eloquent  preacher,  an  austere 
moralist,  and  a  learned  theologian.  Great 
qualities  he  undoubtedly  had,  for  he  speedily 
became  the  absolute  head  of  the  Genevan 
state,  and  was  termed  by  some  the  Pope  of 
the  Rome  of  Protestantism.  No  affair  of 
state  was  transacted  without  his  consent,  and 
that  consent  sanctioned  not  only  wise  meas- 
ures of  reform,  the  establishment  of  colleges, 
and  the  shelter  of  the  fugitives  from  persecu- 
tions of  many  lands,  but  it  established 
another  tyranny  only  legs  cruel  than  that  he 
had  helped  to  sweep  away.  The  student  of 
history  who  muses  over  the  annals  of  the 
days  of  Calvin,  marvels  that  the  baptism  of 
suffering  which  the  great  reformer  passed 
through,  before  the  day  of  bis  power,  did  not 
soften  his  heart,  and  teach  him  charity,  with- 
out which  the  most  saintly  virtues  avail 
nothing.  The  fate  of  the  Spanish  physician 
Servetus,  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive  be- 
cause he  differed  from  the  austere  preacher  in 
his  views  of  the  Trinity,  albeit  his  life  was 
blameless,  and  he  made  no  effort  to  promul- 
gate his  opinions,  and  the  doom  of  perpetual 
banishment  arbitrarily  pronounced  against 
many  eminent  men  of  Geneva,  cloud  the 
world's  memory  of  the  really  great  John 
Calvin.  But  we  should  learn  to  judge  the 
reformer's  work  by  the  fruit  it  bore,  and  re- 
member that  it  was  he  who  largely  influenced 
the  current  of  opinion  and  the  system  of 
faith  and  of  morals,  which  we  see  to  day 
exemplified  in  Scotland,  in  Holland  and  in 
the  New  England  States  of  America.  The 
bard  Calvinist  has  been  the  friend  of  enlight- 
ened liberty,  of  learning,  of  law  and  of 
material  progress,  and  we  smile  now  to  think 
of  the  absurd  sumptuary  laws,  regulating  the 
number  of  dishes  to  be  served  at  a  dinner, 
the  quality  of  the  clothing  to  be  worn,  and 
the  despotic  inquisition  into  the  affairs  of 
families  and  into  the  private  lives  of  men. 

We  make  an  early  visit  to  the  old  cathe- 
dral, the  pulpit  of  which  became  the  tribune 
and  judgment  seat  of  the  reformer,  and  are 
even  permitted  to  rest  a  moment  in  the 
austere- looking  old  straight  backed  chair 
which  he  used.  No  monument  of  any  kind, 
and  so  far  as  I  can  see,  no  memorial  inscrip- 
tion recalls  John  Calvin  to  mind  as  the  trav- 


eler wanders  through  the  fine  old  church ; 
though  here  is  sculptured  the  warrior  Dake 
of  Rohan,  the  champion  of  the  Huguenotsi 
in  the  days  of  Louis  XIII,  and  here  is  the 
monument  of  Agreppa  d'Aubigne,  the  friend 
of  Henri  IV  and  the  grandfather  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon.  The  edifice  was  erected  dur-| 
ing  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  and  is  strik- 
ing from  its  extreme  simplicity  of  architec- 
ture, being  accounted  a  specimen  of  very 
early,  uncorrupted  Gothic.  A  fine  Corinthian 
portico  of  the  18th  century  is  quite  out  ol 
harmony  with  the  old  towered  cathedral, 

Our  next  visit  is  to  the  reputed  house  oi 
Calvin,  a  substantial  mansion  on  the  Rue  de 
Chanoines.  No  memorial  tablet  indicates  the 
spot,  and  a  family  of  Sisters  of  Charity  seem 
to  be  domiciled  within  the  very  walls  of  the 
reformer's  mansion.    We  enter  a  broad  gate- 
way,  leading  into  a  square  court  yard., 
and  inquire  of  a  white  bonneted  Sister  il 
this  is  Calvin's  house.    She  shrugs  her  shoul 
ders  and  replies,  with  a  smile,  "  Ou  dit'l 
(they  say).    Strange  it  is,  that  in  the  citji 
where  he  sojourned  for  twenty- eight  years; 
and  from  which  he  influenced  so  mightily  th( 
Christian  world,  John  Calvin's  residence  ii| 
almost  forgotten.    His  grave  is  quite  una 
known,  since  he  forbade  his  friends  to  erect'  m 
any  monument  over  his  remains.    In  th<  a 
Public  Library  his  portrait  hangs  side  by  siddi 
with  those  of  the  other  heroes  of  the  reform  ijl 
ation,  and,  in  its  angular  austerity  is  stril  i 
ingly   unlike  the  broad,  fervid  visage  oi  rl; 
Luther.    There  are  many  of  his  manuscrip  en 
letters  here,  but  they  are  so  curiously  ob  si 
scure,  though  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  It 
that  I  could  not  make  out  a  single  word.  W'  ice 
are  told  that  one  of  these  is  addressed  ti  ipj 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  while  a  prisoner  in  thj  Id 
Tower.    Here  also  are  preserved  forty  fom  B] 
volumes  of  his  manuscript  sermons.    In  cui  id 
rious  contrast  with  the  hand  writing  of  Cal  it 
vin,  is  that  of  Fenelon,  plain,  neat  am  id 
perfectly  legible,   indicating,  perhaps,  th  k 
purity,  gentleness  and  holiness  of  his  characi  I 
ter ;  Madame  de  Maintenon's  is  large,  plain  i 
and  strong,  while  that  of  Voltaire  is  as  quaim  h 
and  angular  as  his  face.    Martin   Luthej  4 
contributes  a  neat  translation  of  the  firs  fc 
Psalm,  and  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton  we  havf  C 
a  pen  and  ink  diagram  of  the  famous  experif  k 
ment  of  the  analysis  of  light  by  the  prismi  i 
with  an  explanation  in  Latin,  dated  172$ 
A  letter  from  Lalande  asks  for  the  publics j 
tion  of  a  work  of  Tycho  Brahe  in  the  Louvn 
entitled,  "  The  Astronomical  Observations  c 
Tycho  Brahe."    This  is  exquisitely  neat  an 
microscopically  small.  From  Laplace  wehav 
a  readable  letter  of  introduction  for  a  youn ; 
friend,  but  I  cannot  make  out  a  single  wor 
of  the  manuscript  of  "  the  great  and  learne 
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Taller."  There  is  a  letter  from  Mirabeau, 
ated  1789,  inviting  a  friend,  in  mo9t  compli- 
lentary  terms,  to  visit  Versailles.  I  am 
uite  unable  to  read  a  word  of  the  manu- 
jript  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  but  that  of 
[adam  Roland  and  of  her  husband  are 
lite  clear  and  distinct.  To  those  who  are 
tilled  in  reading  mental  and  spiritual  char- 
jjteristics,  from  the  hand  writing,  this  collec 
on  is  of  the  greatest  interest,  one  of  the 
chest  I  have  ever  seen.  Besides  those  al- 
ady  mentioned,  we  take  note  of  autographs 
'  Kings  Louis  XIV  and  XV,  of  the  great 
enry  IV,  and  of  Richelieu,  exquisitely  neat 
id  delicate,  and  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  pre- 
nting  to  a  friend  a  copy  of  his  notes  on 
irginia.  We  spent  hours  in  the  apartment, 
:amining  the  splendidly  illustrated  books 
aich  are  preserved  as  specimens  of  the  pa- 
int, skillful  work  of  the  penman  and  the 
tist  before  the  invention  of  printing.  It 
a  most  valuable  and  beautiful  collection, 
ough  not  so  extensive  as  some  others  we 
,ve  visited.  One  learns  a  higher  reverence 
r  the  books  of  hoary  antiquity,  in  view  of 
e  vast  labor  their  preparation  and  perpet- 
tion  have  involved.  Over  this  ponderous, 
licately  pictured  volume,  some  patient 
mk,  perhaps,  spent  his  whole  life,  leaving 
as  a  precious  memorial  to  the  religious 
use  which  was  his  earthly  home.  This 
ghty  copy  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  which 
nan  can  scarcely  lift,  was  prepared  by  the 
rly  printers  for  the  especial  use  of  King 
mry  IV,  at  the  time  when  it  was  believed 
it  this  great  and  generous  prince  would  die 
the  Protestant  confession  ;  and  here  are  the 
icourses  of  St.  Augustine,  a  manuscript 
pyrus  roll  of  the  7th  century, 
tn  the  same  building  with  the  Public  Li- 
iry  is  a  fine  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
lich  is  worthy  of  most  honorable  mention, 
t  the  great  merit  of  the  collection  is  the 
nderful  extent  of  the  display  of  the  order 
leoptera  (Beetles).  Here,  says  the  court- 
is  custodian  who  admits  us  to  the  room,  are 
scimens  of  33,000  species,  arranged  in 
entific  order  in  the  little,  shallow  drawers 
i;h  which  the  hall  is  lined.  With  evident 
de  and  pleasure  he  unlocks  the  department 
Central  and  South  American  beetles, 
oaed  from  the  god?,  demigods,  heroes  and 
trriors  of  antiquity.  The  male  creature 
i  often  great  imposing  horns,  while  the  fe- 
Je,  true  to  the  traditional  virtues  of  her 
:,  is  meekly  defenceless.  And  why  not,  if 
|s  have  Hercules  or  Perseus  to  fight  her 
itles?  The  king's  jeweler  might  come  to 
i  lowly  Co'eoptera  for  delicate  and  spien- 
l  devices,  for  here  are  the  hues  of  all  the 
wers,  the  brilliance  of  every  metal,  and 
i  glory  of  all  the  gems  from  the  mountain.  I 


One  division,  which  has  representatives  from 
Mexico,  Texas  and  Persia,  is  characterized 
by  a  delicate  furry  investment,  worn  around 
and  under  the  splendid  metallic  armor.  I  am 
eure  no  king  of  men  was  ever  so  grandly  ar- 
rayed as  some  of  these  little  warrior  creatures 
of  the  insect  world.  But  they  do  not  all 
wear  gay  attire,  for  there  are  wonderful  long 
horned  deputies  to  this  silent  world  congress 
of  beetles,  from  the  Antipodes,  from  far  off 
China,  who  are  clad  in  grave  and  sober 
colors ;  while  the  Australians  have  very  short 
horns  and  are  invested  with  jewelled  coats  of 
mail.  There  are  many  drawers  which  con- 
tain water  beetles.  These  have  curiously 
feathered  and  divided  legs,  adapted  for 
swimming,  almost  like  a  fish  s  fins,  and  with 
wings  much  elongated,  or  occupying  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  the  body  than  in  the 
laud  Coleoptera.  Then  there  are  drawers 
filled  with  minute  creatures,  of  which  my 
eyes  cannot  take  any  intelligent  cognizance, 
and,  really,  my  only  knowledge  of  thePilium 
or  of  the  yet  smaller  Tricopteryx,  is  that 
they  are  wonderfully  little. 

Our  attention  is  called  to  the  Blatoides 
Kollar,  from  Japan,  for  he  is  very  rare  and 
costly,  there  being  but  one  other  of  his  name 
and  race  in  Europe,  and  he  is  placed  in  the 
collection  at  Berlin.  The  custodian  assures 
us  that  £37  was  paid  for  the  possession  of  this 
specimen,  which  is  certainly  not  distinguished 
for  beauty,  being  black  and  slender,  with 
great  bead-like  eyes.  There  was  an  array  of 
the  little,  hemispherical,  gold-armored  beetles 
with  black  spots,  known  to  our  childhood  as 
"  lady  bugs,"  more  numerous  than  I  had  ever 
dreamed  of.  They  may  have  "  been  to  Lon- 
don to  see  the  queen,"  for  every  one  has  on 
a  court  dress. 

Some  of  our  friends  at  home,  mindful  of 
the  ominous  crescent  scar  on  the  green  plums, 
would  look  with  a  sort  of  vengeful  satisfac- 
tion on  the  vast  array  of  the  Curculios  trans- 
fixed with  pins  and  safely  shut  up  in  drawers, 
never  more  to  trouble  man,  or  spoil  the  gra- 
cious fruits  of  the  earth. 

I  will  not  take  time  nor  space  to  enumer- 
ate the  many  points  of  interest  in  the  other 
departments  of  the  museum.  The  whole 
collection  is  admirably  arranged,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  very  full  and  perfect.  The 
halls  are  well  lighted,  and  one  walks  through 
the  avenues  with  great  satisfaction,  for  noth- 
ing is  obscurely  placed.  One  of  the  most 
striking  objects  in  the  building  is  an  enorm- 
ous group  of  smoky  quartz  crystals,  which 
elegantly  decorates  the  hall  of  entrance. 

I  made  a  hasty  visit  to  the  museum  Rath, 
where  there  is  a  collection  of  woiks  of  sculp- 
ture and  of  paintings.  Here  is  the  haughty 
daughter  of   the    Medici,   Catherine,  the 
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mother  of  Charles  IX,  of  France,  receiving, 
with  cruel,  exultant  joy,  the  head  of  the 
murdered  Coligny,  and  here  we  see  the  last 
adieu  of  Farel  to  Calvin,  both  of  which  are 
accounted  fine  works,  by  Hornung.  The 
statues,  with  few  exceptions,  are  plaster 
casts,  from  celebrated  models. 

The  f  great  heat  of  the  weather  made  it 
rather  a  pain  than  a  pleasure '  to  investigate 
the  fine  Botanic  Garden.  It  was  laid  out 
under  the  direction  of  the  eminent  botanist 
De  Candolle,  in  1816,  and  it  is  peculiarly 
rich  in  Alpine  plants.  We  are  reminded 
that  the  ground  occupied  by  the  garden  is 
sadly  memorable  as  being  the  place  of  horri- 
ble butcheries  in  1794,  when  the  blood  of  the 
most  respectable  citizens  was  shed,  at  the 
command  of  the  cruel  tyrants  at  Paris,  who 
disgraced  the  cause  of  liberty  by  their  wild 
excesses.  Each  of  these  long,  box-bordered 
beds  accommodates  a  genus,  and  in  some 
cases,  I  think,  a  family  of  plants.  Many  are 
doing  their  best  to  bloom  and  bear  fruit,  but, 
to  me,  there  is  a  sorrowful  look  about  them, 
as  if  they  did  not  relish  being  nourished  by 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs.  But,  perhaps,  it 
is  the  hot,  dry  weather  that  is  not  congenial 
to  these  imprisoned  children  of  Flora,  whose 
habitat  should  be  by  the  mountain  stream, 
or  mid  the  boulders  of  the  glacial  moraine. 
The  green  houses  were  ruined  by  the  late 
hail  storm,  and  the  more  rare  and  precious 
specimens  are  quite  demolished,  nothing  be- 
ing left  but  bruised  and  battered  stems,  heaps 
of  earth,  and  forlorn-looking  pots  lying 
around  the  floor. 

The  Town  Hall  of  Geneva  is  a  venerable 
structure,  built  in  the  massive  Florentine 
style,  and  having  a  paved  incline  plane  wind- 
ing up  to  the  upper  stories,  of  so  gradual  a 
slope  that  a  horse,  or  even  a  carriage,  can 
ascend  or  descend  with  ease.  In  front  of 
this  edifice  is  the  place  where  Servetus  met  a 
fiery  death,  but  the  ground  floor  has  far  more 
gloriou3  memories.  Here  is  the  apartment 
where  the  commissioners  of  England  and  of 
America  laid  their  difference  before  arbitra- 
tors, and  settled  a  national  grievance  accord- 
ing to  reason  and  justice.  The  table,  in  the 
centre,  around  which  the  arbitrators  sat,  the 
chairs  occupied  by  the  English  commission- 
ers at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  those  of  the 
Americans  at  the  other,  and  the  elevated 
chair  of  the  President,  all  remain  as  they 
were  placed  while  the  deliberations  were 
going  on,  while  photographic  portrait  groups 
on  the  wall  remind  us  what  manner  of  men 
were  these  who  inaugurated  this  civilized, 
Christian  warfare,  this  fortaste  of  what  will 
be,  when  the  world  which  so  loudly  declares 
itself  Christian,  shall  really  adopt  the  pure 
and   simple   principles  proclaimed   in  old 


Jerusalem,  1800  years  ago,  by  the  Messiah 
From  this  place  we  turn  to  the  Arsena 
just  opposite  the  Town  Hall,  where  is  pr< 
served  a  fine  collection  of  ancient  arm; 
The  main  objects  of  interest  are  the  20 
cuirasses,  among  which  are  those  of  tl 
Savoyards  who  fell  at  the  attempted  escalad 
of  Geneva  in  1602,  but  I  look  in  vain  for  tt-  n 
iron  sauce-pan  with  which  an  old  woma  jj, 
knocked  down  a  soldier  on  that  eventfi  j. 
night.    It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  this  mei  fl 
iseval  armor  would  be  quite  too  small  for  tl  t(j 
average  man  of  the  19th  century  in  the*  T 
lands ;  but  those  who  wore  these  coats  <  j, 
mail  must  have  had  great  physical  strengt  , 
to  endure  the  weight  of  such  metallic  attir  )fl 
and  to  wield  the  ponderous  weapons  we  s<  ra 
here  displayed.  B 
We  read  that  at  the  commencement  of  tl  |f 
seventeenth  century,  on  the  conclusion  «  „, 
peace  between  France  and  Savoy,  Henry  1]  % 
declared  formally  that  Geneva  was  comprise  „ 
in  the  allies  of  the  thirteen  cantons  who  weij  e 
parties  to  the  treaty ;  but  the  Duke  of  Save  jT 
yet  cherished  designs  against  her  libert;  |j 
Planning  an  attack  upon  the  city,  he  acuc 
vanced  under  the  walls  on  the  night  of  tl  ij, 
12th  of  Twelfth  month,  1602,  at  the  head  j  [ 
a  corps  of  3,000  chosen  men.    The  peopi 
were  reposing  in  fancied  security,  and  ha  ^ 
taken  no  precautions  against  surprise ;  whe;, , 
at  3  o'clock  on  a  dark  winter  morning,  sea  [, 
ing  ladders  were  placed  against  the  out<|ei 
walls,  and  200  Savoyard  soldiers  penetrate  | 
to  the  interior  of  the  fortifications  befo:  Cf 
the  alarm  was  given.    Then  the  whole  to\t  ^ 
rushed  to  arms,  and  after  a  desperate  stru  ij, 
gle  succeeded  in  repulsing  the  Duke's  arm  D 
and  thus  ending  forever  the  attempts  of  tl  |j 
House  of  Savoy  to  overthrow  their  libertk  | 
The  anniversary  of  this  deliverance  is  y  j  ,D( 
celebrated  under  the  name  of  the  Fete  ij  |( 
l'Escalade.  It  is  recorded  that  the  venerab  |j 
Theodore  Beza,  at  that  time  eighty  years  ol ,  n 
gave  out  from  the  pulpit  the  next  day  aft  !  !D 
the  escalade  the  124th  Psalm,  which  has  evj 
since  been  sung  on  the  anniversary — 
11  Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  who  ma 
heaven  and  earth." 

In  recent  days  a  monumental  fountain, 
a  conspicuous  situation,  has  been  erected,  th 
the  people  may  be  continually  mindful  of  tl 
value  of  the  liberties  they  have  inherited  froa 
their  stronk-hearted  forefathers. 

At  eventide  we  find  it  pleasant  to  wat< 
the  dying  away  of  the  day,  from  the  litt 
islet  which  divides  the  blue  waters  of  tl 
lake  as  they  rush  into  the  channel  of  tl, 
Eh6ne.  After  the  clear,  bright  day,  com 
an  evening  of  splendor.  The  solemn  doc 
of  Mt.  Blanc  catches  the  glow  of  the  la 
beams,  and  smiles  benignantly,  as  a  moaan 
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y,  over  his  attendant  mountain  host.  It 
isserted  that  these  distant  summits  are  not 
n  with  perfect  distinctness  from  Geneva 
re  than  sixty  times  a  year  on  an  average, 
;  we  get  a  satisfactory  view  every  day,  and 
hink  one  could  hardly  desire  a  more  en- 
mting  sight  than  that  of  Mt.  Blanc  when 
*ed  with  the  delicate  pink  hue  which  is 
ight  from  the  unseen  sun  before  his  rising 
I  after  his  setting. 

The  little  isle  bears  the  name  of  Jean 
jques  Rousseau,  of  whom  we  are  perpetu 
j  reminded  in  our  wanderings  about  Ge- 
ra.  It  is  related  of  him  that,  at  16  years 
age,  he  had  been  apprenticed  to  an  en- 
ver,  a  most  uncongenial  master  to  the 
mg  genius,  being  of  violent  temper  and 
jouth  manners.  Rousseau  liked  not  his 
3e,  and  became  moody  and  discontented, 
e  evening  he  wandered  out  into  the  country 
eek  consolation  by  the  quiet  contemplation 
latural  things,  as  we  may  reasonably  sujj- 
e,  and  returning  late  from  a  long  ramble, 
ived  just  in  time  to  find  the  gate  closed 
;  the  drawbridge  raised  for  the  night.  He 
ided  to  present  himself  before  his  master 
1th  e  morrow,  and  so  left  his  native  city  and 
c  refuge  with  the  parish  priest  of  Config- 
i,  who  introduced  him  to  Madame  de 
,rens,  a  step  which  influenced  his  future 
j  and  developed  his  wonderful  intellect, 
sronze  statue  of  the  erratic  philosopher, 
;ed  in  a  contemplative  attitude,  seeming  to 
z  eastward  over  the  tranquil  lake,  was 
ced  here  in  1837.  It  is  the  work  of  the 
nch  sculptor  Pradier,  and  gives  one  an 
i  of  a  noble,  not  ungenial  presence  of- a 
l  who  ought  to  have  the  will,  and  surely 
.  the  power,  to  do  good  work  upon  the 
th.  Time  softens  all  things.  In  1762  the 
mcil  of  Geneva  ordered  his  books*  to  be 
ned  by  the  haDgman  in  front  of  the|JIdtel 
Ville,  while  in  less  than  one  century  the 
r  of  his  birth  has  so  far  forgotten  and  for- 
en  his  extravagances  and  faults,  and  so 
idly  remembered  his  genius  and  his  sor- 
'6,  that  it  has  honored  him  with  this  grand 
norial  statue. 

'he  charm  of  the  moonlit  nights  at  Geneva 
Indescribable,  reminding  one  much  of  Ve- 
\i,  as  I  sit  on  a  balcony  overlooking  the 
roring  waters.  We  miss  the  song  of  the 
holier,  but  the  musicians  are  pouring  forth 
et  harmonies  in  the  gayly  lighted  English 
den.  The  great  square  hotels  and  inodern- 
ung  edifices  which  reflect  themselves  in 
lake  are  not  comparable  surely  to  the  won- 
us  palaces  and  temples  of  Venice,  but  this 
he  same  intense  dark-blue  sky,  the  same 
3ious  "  lady  moon,"  and  these  lovely  wa- 
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ters  will  bear  comparison  with  the  briny  seas 
which  wash  the  marble  stairs  of  the  pathetic 
and  lovely  city  of  the  Adriatic.  A  coolness, 
balmy  and  grateful,  comes  with  the  night. 
Lake  Leman  sends  a  breeze  from  her  long 
reach  of  waters,  which  enters  our  windows 
softly  and  silently,  so  that  by  10  o'clock  one 
may  quite  forget  the  fervor  of  the  day,  and 
retire  for  a  most  comfortable  night's  repose 
under  blankets.  Geneva  boasts  a  very  pure 
air,  but  is  subject  to  sudden  and  violent 
changes,  and  the  coM  of  winter  is  sometimes 
severe.  They  tell  us  that  when  the  North-east 
wind  called  the  bise,  prevails,  then  the  lake  is 
lashed  into  billows,  like  the  sea  during  a 
tempest,  and  its  effects  are  so  chilling  that  the 
warmest  clothing  hardly  suffices  for  comfort, 
even  under  the  bright  sunshine  of  the  spring 
time.  Just  now  a  moderate  visitation  from 
the  bise  would  be  very  welcome  in  Geneva. 

The  abundance  and  perfection  of  delicious 
fruit  makes  an  early  stroll  in  the  market 
places  very  interesting.  Here  are  quantities 
of  green  and  yellow  gage  plums,  varying  in 
price  from  two  to  three  or  four  cents  a  pound, 
while  the  larger  and  rarer  kinds  are  a  little 
dearer.  Then  there  seems  plenty  of  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  apricots,  pears,  peaches, 
tomatoes,  figs  and  apples,  as  well  as  an  excel- 
lent variety  of  vegetables.  Pretty  boquets  of 
the  purple  heather  from  the  hills,  encircling 
fragrant  clusters  of  the  cyclamon  are  smiling- 
ly offered,  and  for  those  who  prefer  the  flow- 
ers of  the  garden,  there  are  abundant  supplies. 
The  prices  asked  in  the  Genevan  markets  are 
quite  fixed,  but  the  vender  will  often  add  a 
little  gift  after  the  purchase  is  made, — putting 
a  fine  juicy  pear  into  the  paper  with  the 
plums,  as  an  evidence  of  friendly  liberality, 
but  declining  to  take  anything  from  the  first 
asking  price.  S.  R. 

Eighth  month  18th,  18*75. 

From  the  Public  Ledger. 
MEASURING  EARTHQUAKES. 

The  cable  telegram  from  Naples  dated  De- 
cember 21st,  anticipating  an  eruption  of  Mt. 
Vesuvius,  stated  that  the  instruments  in  the 
observatory  on  the  mountain  are  in  motion, 
and  that  Professor  Palmieri  predicts  a  lorg 
period  of  eruption.  This  statement  is  enti- 
tled to  more  than  a  passing  thought,  for  al- 
though the  movements  of  the  instruments  in- 
dicate only  earthquake  shocks  that  have  al- 
ready passed,  Professor  Palmieri  has  had  such 
experience  in  observing  and  noting  such  phe- 
nomena that  his  prediction  of  a  future  erup- 
tion is  likely  to  be  fulfilled.  The  observatory 
referred  to  is  situated  on  a  spur  of  rock  on 
the  side  of  Vesuvius,  close  to  the  Hermitage 
or  half-way  house.  The  delicate  instruments 
used  for  registering  the  direction  and  force  of 
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earthquake  shocks  are  in  the  second  story  of 
the  house,  but  are  built  on  solid  piers  of  stone 
reaching  to  the  earth.    The  instrument  for 
the  automatic  registration  of  vertical  shocks 
is  a  fine  metallic  point,  suspended  by  a  coil 
of  wire  just  over  the  surface  of  a  cup  of  mer- 
cury.   The  slightest  upward  motion  of  the 
earth  carries  the  mercury  up  to  the  wire,  com 
pleting  a  galvanic  circuit  which  instantly 
stops  a  clock  and  rings  a  bell  to  notify  the 
observer  to  reset  the  apparatus  and  observe 
future  phenomena.   To  measure  the  intensity 
of  vertical  shocks,  small  magnets  are  sus 
pended  over  a  cup  of  iron  filings  by  means  of 
coils  of  wire  of  different  strengths.    When  a 
vertical  shock  occurs,  some  of  these  magnets 
dip  into  the  iron  filings,  and  to  one  of  these 
a  light  index  is  attached  for  measuring  the 
intensity  of  the  shock.  For  horizontal  shocks 
the  registering  apparatus  consists  of  U-shaped 
glass  tubes,  partially  filled  with  mercury,  and 
set  to  the  four  cardinal  points.    A  small 
weight  rests  on  the  mercury,  and  is  attached 
to  a  silk  fibre,  which  runs  over  an  ivory  pul- 
ley and  has  a  counterpoise  at  the  other  end. 
On  each  pulley  there  is  an  index  and  circu- 
lar scale  to  mark  the  angle  through  which  it 
turns.    A  horizontal  shock  causes  the  mer- 
cury to  rise  in  the  tube  or  tubes  correspond- 
ing to  the  direction  from  which  it  comes,  the 
weight  is  raised  and  the  pulley  marks,  by 
means  of  the  index,  the  angle  through  which 
it  has  turned.  At  the  same  time  the  mercury 
in  rising  completes  a  galvanic  circuit  which 
stops  a  clock  and  rings  a  bell.    The  galvanic 
current  from  either  registering  apparatus  also 
starts  another  clock,  the  pendulum  of  which 
has  hitherto  been  held  out  of  perpendicular, 
and  this  clock  allows  a  roll  of  paper  to  be 
unwound,  on  which,  by  means  of  electricity, 
a  pencil  traces  the  movement  of  future  shocks, 
the  spaces  between  the  markings  indicating 
the  time  elapsing  between  the  shocks.  There 
is  other  apparatus  in  the  observatory  for 
measuring  atmospheric  electricity  and  for 
similar  purposes,  and  presiding  over  all  this 
delicate  mechanism  is  Professor  Palmieri, 
who  devotes  all  his  time  to  the  study  of  the 
great  forces  concentrated  in  his  little  world — 
Mount  Vesuvius — and  he  is  so  familiar  with 
their  manifestations  that  no  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius can  occur  now  without  forecasting  its 
approach  by  registrations  on  Professor  Pal- 
mieri's  instruments  in  an  intelligible  way  to 
him. 

The  first  recorded  eruption  of  this  volcano 
took  plase  in  August,  A.  D.  79,  when 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  were  buried  be- 
neath its  ashes.  The  first  known  flow  of  lava 
occurred  in  1066.  Between  the  years  1306 
and  1631  no  eruption  occurred,  except  a 
slight  one  in  1500.    In  1779,  1794,  1822, 


1855  and  1861  there  were  violent  eruptions, 
and  great  floods  of  lava  were  poured  dom 
upon  the  villages  on  the  mountain  side.  The 
total  number  of  great  eruptions  has  be3 
about  sixty,  and  some  have  been  remarkabj 
for  the  great  movement  taking  place  in 
short  time. 


From  the  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  1873. 
ON  THE  HABITS  OF  THE  BEAVER. 
BY  FELIX  R.  BRUNOT,  OP  PITTSBURG,  PA. 

While  visiting  the  Shoshone  and  Banna 
Indian  Reservation  in  Western  Wyomi 
Territory,  last  September,  I  saw,  at  the  sa 
mill,  a  cotton-wood  log  which  had  been 
down  by  beavers  (castor)j  and  which  is 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  butt,  where  the  c 
ting  was  done.    Whether  you  have  anythid 
of  the  kind  at  the  Smithsonian  Institutio  J 
do  not  know.    The  time  will  probably  comi  ei 
when  such  tangible  proofs  of  the  rare  ind £ 
try  and  curious  habits  of  the  beaver  will 
unattainable,  and  people  will  be  loth  to  ere 
the  facts  in  regard  to  them. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Goodrich,  in  his  popular  wori 
"  The  Animal  Kingdom,"  quotes  the  travel 
Richardson  as  saying  upon,   this  subjeci 
"The  largest  tree  I  observed  cut  down 
them  was  about  the  thickness  of  a  ma 
thigh,  that  is,  about  six  or  seven  inches 
diameter ;  but  Mr.  Graham  says  that  he 
seen  them  cut  down  a  tree  that  was  ten  iac 
in  diameter  "  ;  and  the  author  adds,  "  this 
no  doubt,  an  exaggeration,  or,  at  least,  v 
uncommon." 

Captain  Bonneville  tells  of  having 
tre«s  cut  by  beavers  which  were  eight* 
inches  in  diameter,  as  something  marvelo 
but  this  one  \t  the  Shoshone  Agency  is  a  f( 
larger.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Washing 
Irving  also  expresses  doubts  on  the  authorit 
of  Cajatain  Bonneville,  as  to  whether  th 
beaver  exercises  any  instinct,  or  judgmen 
it*  you  please,  in  cutting  the  trees  in  such 
way  as  to  drop  them  into  the  water.  I  thin 
he  says  that  he  saw  some  or  many  trees  whic 
had  fallen  to  the  shore  side,  and  from  th 
fact  reaches  his  conclusion  than  the  directio 
in  which  the  trees  fell  was  a  matter  of  a< 
dent. 

I  was  for  a  day  or  two  on  the  bank 
Wind  River,  some  forty  miles  from  the  neai 
est  settlement,  and  where  the  beavers  ai 
quite  abundant,  and  examined  a  cotton-woo 
tree,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  on  whic 
they  were  nightly  at  work.  It  was  just  aboi 
ready  to  fall,  and  was  being  cut  so  as  to  rei 
der  its  fall  in  any  other  direction  than  to  war 
the  water  impossible.  This,  and  the  remen 
brance  of  Captain  Bonneville's  doubt,  led  no 
to  look  further,  and  I  found,  within  a  di 
tance  of  300  yards  of  the  shore  line,  five  oth< 
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ees,  nearly  as  large,  which  had  been  dropped 
to  the  water,  and  one  other,  about  ten 
ches  in  diameter,  which  had  been  partly 
t  all  around,  but  much  more  deeply  on  the 
iter  side.  The  fallen  trees  were  in  a  quick 
rn  of  the  stream,  where  swift,  deep  water 
rept  along  the  shore,  and  the  stumps  showed 
e  deepest  cut,  in  each  case,  next  to  the 
iter. 

These  trees  were  not  cut  for  the  purpose  of 
aking  a  dam,  but  for  a  winter  store  of  food, 
lich  the  bark  and  twigs  furnish,  and  they 
e  dropped  into  the  water  to  be  there  kept 
a  tender  and  palatable  condition  for  their 
rners.  Some  further  examinations  showed 
e  that  there  were  other  stumps  of  trees 
lich  had  been  cut  off  by  the  beavers,  a  short 
stance  from  the  stream,  too  far  off  to  have 
en  intended  to  reach  the  water,  and  these 
jmed  to  have  no  uniformity  of  direction  in 
eir  fall.  Is  it  not  probable  that  these  and 
ier  trees  not  dropped  into  the  water  are 
t  during  the  summer  for  immediate  con- 
niption, and  give  no  proof  whatever  that 
ese  wise  "  fellers  "  do  not  know  exactly 
iat  they  are  about,  but  to  the  contrary  ? 


WAITING. 

BY  J.  BURROUGHS. 

Serene,  I  fold  my  hands  and  wait, 
Nor  care  for  wind  or  tide  or  sea  ; 

I  rave  no  more  'gainst  time  or  fate, 
For  lo  !  my  own  shall  come  to  me. 

I  stay  my  haste,  I  make  delays, 
For  what  avails  this  eager  pace? 

I  stand  amid  the  eternal  ways, 

And  what  is  mine  shall  know  my  face. 

Asleep,  awake,  by  night  or  day, 
The  friends  I  seek  are  seeking  me  ; 

No  wind  can  drive  my  bark  asiray, 
Nor  change  the  tide  of  destiny. 

What  matter  if  I  stand  alone  ? 

I  wait  with  joy  the  coming  years  ;  :> 
My  heart  shall  reap  where  it  has  sown, 

And  garner  up  its  fruit  of  tears. 

The  waters  know  their  own,  and  draw 
The  brook  that  springs  in  yonder  height ; 

So  flows  the  good  with  equal  law 
Unto  the  soul  of  pure  delight. 

The  stars  come  nightly  to  the  sky  ; 

The  tidal  wave  unto  the  sea  ; 
Nor  time,  nor  space,  nor  deep,  nor  high, 

Can  keep  my  own  away  from  me. 


Selected. 

SUNSHINE  AND  SHADOW. 
If  all  our  life  were  one  broad  glare 

Of  sunlight  clear,  unclouded, 
If  all  our  pa  h  were  smooth  and  fair, 

By  no  deep  gloom  enjhrouded  ; 

If  all  life's  flowers  were  fully  blown 
Without  the  slow  unfolding, 

And  happiness  mayhap  was  thrown 
On  hands  too  weak  for  holding ; 


Then  we  should  miss  the  twilight  hours, 

The  intermingling  sadness, 
And  pray  perhaps  tor  storms  and  showers 

To  break  the  constant  gladness. 

If  none  were  sick  and  none  were  sad, 
What  service  could  we  render  ? 

1  think  if  we  were  always  glad 
We  hardly  could  be  tender. 

Did  our  beloved  never  need 

Our  loving  ministration, 
Life  wou  d  grow  cold,  and  miss  indeed 

Its  finest  consolation. 

If  sorrow  never  smote  the  heart, 
And  every  wish  were  granted, 

Then  fai'h  would  die,  and  hope  depart, 
And  life  be  disenchanted. 

And  if  in  heaven  is  no  more  night, 

In  heaven  no  more  sorrow, 
Such  unimagined  pure  delight 

Fresh  grace  from  pain  will  borrow. 

As  the  poor  seed  that  underground 

Seeks  its  true  life  above  it, 
Not  knowing  where  it  will  be  found 

When  sunbeams  touch  and  love  it. 

So  we  in  darkness  upward  grow, 
And  look  and  long  for  heaven  ; 

Yet,  cannot  resell  it  here  below, 
Till  more  of  light  be  given. 


boys'  rights. 

For  a  series  of  years  the  boys  of  America 
have  been  shut  out,  more  completely  with 
each  year's  advance,  from  a  chance  of  learn- 
ing a  trade.  The  trade  unions  have  adopted 
rules  which  prevent  the  employment  of  any 
except  a  very  limited  number  of  apprentices. 
These  rules  forbid  a  master  to  employ  an  ap- 
prentice unless  he  employs  a  certain  number 
of  journeymen.  In  some  trades  the  proportion 
is  one  boy  to  twenty  men.  The  few  places 
made  vacant  by  apprentices  becoming  jour- 
neymen are  soon  filled.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
boys  are  thus  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to 
become  reputable  and  self-supporting  artisans. 
When  they  leave  school,  and  try  to  do  some 
thing  for  themselves,  they  fiod  the  doors 
closed  in  their  faces.  Therefore,  instead  of 
becoming  skilled  mechanics^  they  are  obliged 
to  seek  meaner  occupations.  If  the  doors  of 
education  were  closed  against  the  boys,  there 
would  be  a  general  cry  of  complaint.  A  far 
greater  wrong  is  committed,  however,  when 
trade  education  is  prevented.  Many  more 
boys  are  affected,  for  one  thing,  and  most  of 
them  must  go  to  work  at  once  and  labor  con- 
stantly in  order  to  live. —  Com.  List  and  Price 
Current. 


It  is  not  all  joy  which  produces  laughter  ; 
the  greatest  enjoyments  are  serious.  The 
pleasures  of  love,  ambition  or  avarice  make 
nobody  laugh. \ 
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From  the  Boston  Herald. 
DRAWING  IN  SCHOOLS. 

As  to  the  great  disciplinary  and  educa- 
cational  value  of  drawing,  the  testimony  of 
teachers  is  very  emphatic.  Indeed,  a  decided 
majority  of  the  teachers  of  the  Boston  schools 
to-day  regard  drawing  as  the  most  valuable 
of  all  studies,  educationally  considered,  since 
it  brings  into  healthy  exercise  so  many  dif- 
ferent faculties.  To  take  an  instance  :  No 
other  study  trains  vision  to  any  like  extent. 
It  is  one  of  the  primal  functions  of  drawing 
to  teach  the  pupil  not  only  to  see,  but  to  see 
intelligently,  which  so  few  are  capable  of 
doing.  Again,  it  is  of  the  very  nature  of  this 
study  to  make  the  pupil  neat  and  orderly, 
while  it  is  one  of  its  special  functions  to  de- 
velop the  taste  for  the  beautiful.  Of  the  great 
practical  utility  of  drawing,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  one  who  has  thoroughly  examined  the 
subject  entertains  the  slightest  doubt.  In- 
deed, no  other  study  bears  so  directly,  and  in 
so  many  ways,  upon  so  many  kinds  of  labor. 
Now,  the  great  majority  of  boys  in  the  public 
schools  of  Boston  will  engage  in  some  mechan- 
ical or  other  industrial  pursuit.  For  them  a 
knowledge  of  drawing  will  be  almost  indis- 
pensable. Hundreds  of  boys  have  left  these 
•schools  during  the  last  two  years  who  will 
sooner  become  masters  of  their  trades,  and 
will  be  better  workmen  all  their  lives,  be- 
cause of  their  knowledge  of  drawing  acquired 
in  school.  But  the  direct  practical  utility  of 
drawing  is  not  limited  to  the  boys,  for  many 
of  the  girls  in  the  public  schools  a  knowl- 
edge of  drawing  will  be  the  means  of  securing 
special  and  profitable  employment,  while  it 
will  better  qualify  every  one  of  them  to  do 
many  things  that  will  fall  to  their  lot. 


NOTICES. 

The  next  Third-day  Evening  Meeting  will  be 
held  at  Race  street,  on  the  l?Hh  inst.,  at  7J  o'clock. 

Friends'  Charity  Fuel  Association  will  meet  this 
evening,  at  8  o'clock. 


ITEMS. 

The  extension  of  telegraph  communication  from 
the  cap  tal  of  the  French  penal  colony  in  New 
Caledonia  to  the  principal  villages  and  Goverment 
stations  is  advancing  rapidly,  and  a  large  staff  of 
operators  are  engaged  along  the  route  of  the  pro- 
posed line,  from  Canala  to  Uarai.  This  will  prove 
an  expensive  work,  as  the  wires  are  to  run  through 
a  dense  forest  acid  crots  a  mountain  range  at  a 
In  ight  of  about  2,500  feet  above  the  sea. 

[t  is  estimated  that  the  number  cf  railroad  ties 
in  present  use  in  the  United  States  is  150,000, 0C0. 
A  cut  of  200  ties  to  the  acre  is  above  the  average ; 
and  it,  therefore,  has  required  the  procuct  of  750,- 
000  acres  of  well-timbered  land  to  furnish  the 
tupply.     Railroad  ties  last  about  five  years;  30,- 
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000,000  ties  are  used  annually  for  repairs,  taking 
the  timber  from  150,000  acres.  The  manufacture  ol 
rolling  stock  disposes  of  the  entire  yield  of  350,000; 
acr<  s  and  a  full  supply  of  50,000  acres  more  everjl 
year.  Our  railroads  are  stripping  the  country  at 
the  rate  of  1,000,000  acres  per  annum. — Ex.  paper.!. 

It  appears  from  a  recent  return  that  the  coin 
sumption  of  silk  in  Europe  is  made  up  of  pretty 
equal  proportions  of  home  and  foreign  silk,  Dur-' 
ing  the  year  of  1874  the  total  ot  raw  silk  prcd 
is  stated  at  9,050,000  pounds,  while  the  amoun 
ported  from  Asia  is  11,500,000  pounds,  making 
total  of  upwards  of  20,500,000  pounds,  as  the  entire 
cor  sumption  of  silk  in  Europe  duiing  1874.  The 
countries  included  in  the  report  are  Italy,  France 
SpaiD,  Greece,  Turkey/  Georgia,  Persia,  lndiay€hina  [,; 
and  Japan.    The  great  proportion — to  the  alnou:T^ 
of  four-fifths  of  the  6  ilk  employed  in  Eurapti — comes 
from  Italy  and  China.    China  itself  halKexported,  ^ 
mainly  from  Shanghai,  8(000,000  pounds  of  silk 
The  share  of  Italy  is  estimated  at  6,900,000  pounds, 
France  has  furnished  1,600,000  pounds  ;  Spain  about 
310,000  pounds  ;  Greece  under  30,000  pounds;  Tur- 
key  has  furnished  1,600,000  pounds;  lieorgia  anl 
Persia,  880,000  pounds;  India,  935,000  pounds;  aiafe 
Japan  about  1,200,00©  pounds. — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  petrified  forest,  near  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  is  oM 
of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  that  State,  being  visite|  \ 
last  tummer  by  about  17,000  persons,  mostly  toua 
ists.    The  forest  contains  about  300  trees,  so  far  at 
they  have  been  discovered,  the  largest  measuriffl 
eleven  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  butts  of  this  tree 
have  been  uncovered  for  a  distance  of  sixty  eigfl 
feet.    The  trees  lie  across  a  belt  ab.ut  halt  . a  mil 
in  width  from  east  to  west,  in  tieis  which  art 
sligLtly  concave.    There  is  a  space  between  thf 
tiers  of  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  fee 
The  tiers  extend  for  a  long  distance  north  and  soutl 
The  trees  lie  in  the  tiers  at  an  angle  of  from  thir$ 
to  forry-five  degrees,  the  butts  lowest  and  towajl 
the  north,  the  tops  near  the  surface  and  to  th| 
southward.    The  trees  were  of  red  wood,  fir  aia 
pine.    The  owner  of  the  forest  has  uncovered  aboia 
one  hundred  feet  of  the  trees.    Some  of  them  ham 
the  bark  still  on,  some  weie  charred  and  afterward1^ 
petrified.    Petrifaction  in  every  stage  and  in  al  as 
colors  may  be  found  among  the  debris  of  the  fossi-j^ 
forest. — Public  Ledger.  j  ^ 

Professor  Nordenskiold  is  a  Russian  saran,  wbjjto 
undertook  a  part  in  the  polar  exploration  which  i^ 
now  universally  recognized  as  a  scientific  nec  stity 
Sailing  through  ihe  Kara  Sea,  long  regarded  as  th'  115 
ice  cellar  of  the  North,  but  wlmfa  h^d  been  cruise*  * 
year  after  year  by  Norwegian  fishermen,  he  reachei i  ram 
the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei  and  revealed  a  new  oceai  j  ] 
route  between  Europe  and  Siber  a.   The  importanc  Jto 
of  this  discovery  cannot  be  overestimated.  It'W 
should  be  found  as  practicable  as  it  is  believed  ti 
oe  by  Dr.  Petermann  and  other  eminent  geograj 
pheis,  it  will  give  commerce  a  new  highway  aui 
open  up  a  vatt  and  important  country  to  track  ^ 
What  both  Europe  and  Asia  have  needed  is  a  water,  ^ 
way  from  the  northern  European  ports  to  the  gran'  . 
river  system  of  the  Asiatic  continent.    Until  no^ 
this  has  been  scarcely  hoped  for,  and  so  great  a  disj  M 
covery  was  certainly  not  txpected.    Such,  howevei  |it 
is  the  meaning  of  Professor  Nordenskiold's  explora 
tions  if  his  assumptions  are  found  to  be  correct,  anc 
fortuna'ely,  his  assumptions  have  passed  beyon 
mere  theory.   He  has  accomplished  a  journey  whic 
gives  the  world  a  highway  between  the  west  an 
the  east  as  important  as  that  which  was  perfecte 
by  the  Suez  Canal. — New  York  Herald. 
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"take  fast  hold  of  instruction:  let  her  not  go:  keep  her:  for  she  is  thy  lifb. 
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From  the  Penn  Monthly. 
iSTALOZZI,  AS  A  PHILANTHROPIST  WITHOUT 
SANS  AND  AN  EDUCATOR  WITHOUT  BOOKS. 

Continued  from  page  740. 

jThe  year  1798  saw  Switzerland  the  battle 
lound  between  the  French,  Austrian  and 
issiau  armies.    The  Swiss  were  compelled 
take  sides  with  one  or  another  of  the  con- 
iding  parties.    The  influence  of  France 
is  very  great,  but  her  centralizing  tenden- 
8s  were  odious  to  the  old  republic.  After 
fance  had  vanquished  the  ill-organized  re- 
bance  of  the  Swiss,  who   were  divided 
long  themselves,  they  forced  upon  the  Can- 
is  a  new  constitution,  modeled  after  that 
>claimed  by  the  Directorial  Government  of 
lance.    By  this  constitution  the  power  of 
larger  Cantons  was  diminished,  while 
reral  of  the  smaller  ones  were  consolidated 
[o  one,  and  deprived  of  a  portion  of  their 
locratic  institutions, 
[[n  most  places  the  people  accepted  their 
je  with  silent  and  unresisting  sorrow.  The 
■all  Canton  of  Nidwalden  alone  sought  to 
I  intain  its  independence.    Enraged  at  .this 
Tposition  to  its  plans,  the  French  Govern- 
Int  sent  its  legions  against  this  unfortunate 
1  ley.    The  brave  mountaineers  rallied  for 
1  defence  of  their  homes.    In  revenge  for 
|ir  resistance,  the  invaders  commenced  a 
■•rible  massacre.    The  whole  region  seemed 
limed  to  destruction.    Men,  women  and 
Ildren  were  shot.    Every  village  except 
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Stanz  was  burned,  and  this  only  spared  '  y 
the  intercession  of  a  French  officer. 

The  news  of  these  atrocities  produced  a 
deep  sensation  of  pity  and  indignati* a 
throughout  Switzerland,  and  the  government 
instituted  means  to  save  the  remnant  of  the 
unfortunate  people  from  starvation.  In  Pes- 
talozzi's  soul  compassion  was  associated  with 
an  overpowering  desire  to  do  something  for 
the  sufferers,  especially  the  orphaned  child- 
ren, who  now,  more  than  ever,  needed  the 
healing  remedy  of  a  sound  education.  His 
resolution  was  at  once  taken,  and  without 
delay  he  made  an  offer  to  the  government  to 
go  to  that  desolate  valley,  there  to  collect 
and  instruct  the  poorest  of  the  children.  His 
offer  was  accepted,  and  henceforth  his  voca- 
tion as  schoolmaster  was  fixed. 

*The  Helvetic  Government,  although  in 
some  respects  the  tool  of  France,  yet  counted 
among  its  members  men  who  would  be  an 
honor  to  any  State — men  who  had  studied 
the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  people  and 
who  were  earnestly  devoted  to  the  task  of 
finding  a  remedy  for  existing  evils.  Of  the>e 
men  Le  Grand,  President  of  the  Council, 
and  Stapfer,  Minister  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
deserve  the  highest  place.  They  were  staunch 
and  unflinching  supporters  of  Pestalozzi,  and 
their  conduct  is  a  strong  contrast  to  others, 
who  were  accustomed  to  judge  character  by 
outward  success. 

*Krusi. 
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The  report  submitted  by  Stapfer  to  his  col- 
leagues in  regard  to  Pestalozzi's  mission  to 
Staoz,  displays  the  views  of  a  wise  statesman 
as  well  as  an  intelligent  friend  of  education. 
He  says,  "  Permit  me,  Citizen  Directors,  to 
remind  you  on  this  occasion  of  the  principal 
points  in  the  plan  of  Pestalozzi ;  such  are 
indicated  in  his  classical  book  'Leonard  and 
Gertrude.'    He  unites  practical  application 
with  elementary   instruction,  develops  and 
fortifies  early  habits  of  industry,  and  bestows 
his  attention  on  all  subjects  which  will  facili- 
tate the  labor  of  the  working  classes.  A 
good  education  must  enable  the  pupil  to  se- 
cure for  himself,  by  his  principles,  his  senti- 
ments and  actions,  a  path  to  happiness.  It 
brings  into  play  all  the  faculties  and  takes 
advantage  of  everything  in  his  earliest  years 
which  may  have  an  influence  on  his  success 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  may  be 
placed.    Pestalozzi's  first  care  is  directed  to 
the  child's  physical  wants.    He  habituates 
him  to  all  kinds  of  work.    He  wishes  to 
keep  his  pupils  from  all  useless  wants  and 
desires,  and  to  implant  a  love  for  simplicity 
and  a  contempt  for  everything  that  is  super- 
fluous and  enervating.  He  requires  them  to 
practice  rural  and  domestic  occupation,  to  in- 
spire them  with  a  love  of  order. 

"  If  the  project  succeeds,  it  must  be  a 
model  school  and  be  productive  of  others  of 
the  same  kind.  If  it  does  not  succeed,  it 
will,  at  least,  have  supplied  new,  interesting 
and  useful  experience." 

In  this  and  other  addresses  of  the  same 
kind  the  warm-hearted  Stapfer  alludes  to 
Pestalozzi  as  "  that  grand,  unappreciable 
man  whose  ardor  for  the  improvement  of  his 
fellow-men  age  has  not  been  able  to  dampen 
and  whose  heart  ever  burns  with  a  sacred 
fire  for  the  human  race."  When  the  offer  of 
Pestalozzi  to  take  charge  of  these  children 
was  accepted  by  the  directors  he  was  ready 
to  go.  "  I  went,"  he  writes,  "  I  would  have 
gone  to  the  remotest  clefts  of  the  mountains 
to  come  nearer  my  aim,  and  now  I  really  did 
come  nearer."  Pestalozzi's  resolution  to  go 
to  Stanz  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those 
inspired  acts  which  are  not  weighed  in  the 
scale  of  reason.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town 
were  governed  by  priests  from  whom  little 
sympathy  could  be  expected.  Add  to  this 
the  general  devastation  of  the  country,  the 
want  of  food,  shelter  and  other  necessaries  of 
life,  and  the  reader  can  judge  whether  any 
inducements  were  offered  to  a  man  fifty- three 
years  of  age,  of  frail  physical  constitution, 
and  weary  from  disappointment  and  care. 
The  saying  of  a  philosopher  that  "great 
ideas  spring  from  the  heart,"  was  true  of 
him.  It  was  love  that  urged  him  to  ponder 
over  the  means  of  helping  his  poorer  brethren ; 


love  that  enabled  him  to  persevere  in  b 
efforts  under  the  most  perplexing  difficultit 
When  speaking  of  his  resolution  he  said,  " 
knew  not  exactly  what  I  could  accomplis 
but  I  knew  what  I  wished — to  die  or  car] 
out  my  plans." 

The  empty  convent  assigned  for  his  scho 
required  alteration.  There  was  but  one  roc 
fit  for  occupation  when  he  arrived.  Bl 
when  it  was  known  the  convent  was  opt 
children  came  flocking  in  before  the  kitch< 
school  and  bed-rooms  were  finished.  Tj 
appearance  of  these  ragged,  neglected  lit 
ones  would  have  been  revolting  to  almost  a 
other  man,  but  Pestalozzi  saw  before  h: 
immortal  souls  which  might  be  saved  fr< 
the  sloth  of  mental  and  moral  perditi< 
And  for  these  he  undertook  the  manageme 
the  clothing,  feeding,  teaching,  and  even  I 
most  menial  offices.  This  love  did  not  1 
its  reward.  By  degrees  it  gained  him  the  , 
fection  of  the  children,  and  introduced  h 
mony  and  order  into  the  chaos  which  £ 
surrounded  him. 

The  very  disadvantages  in  which  he  t 
placed,  drove  him  to  discoveries  he  ne 
otherwise  would  have  made.     His  wh 
school  apparatus  consisted  of  himself  and  I 
pupils;  so  he  studied  the  children  th« 
selves,  their  wants  and  capacities.    "  I  st» 
in  the  midst  of  them,"  he  says,  "  prono 
cing  various  sounds,  and  asking  the  child 
to  imitate  them.    Whoever  saw  it  was  str 
with  the  effect.    It  is  true,  it  was  liks 
meteor  which  vanishes  in  the  air  as  soor 
it  appears.    No  one  understood  its  nat 
I  did  not  understand  it  myself.    It  was 
result  of  a  simple  idea,  or  rather  of  a  fac 
human  nature,  which  was  revealed  to 
feelings,  but  of  which  I  was  far  from  ha1* 
a  clear  consciousness."    Again,  he  si 
"  Being  obliged  to  instruct  the  children 
self,  without  any  assistant,  I  learned  the 
of  teaching  a  great  number  together ; 
as  I  had  no  other  means  of  bringing  the 
struction  before  them  than  that  of  pron 
cing  everything  to  them  loudly  and 
tinctly,  I  was  naturally  led  to  the  ide 
making  them  draw,  write  or  work,  all  at 
same  time. 

"The  confusion  of  so  many  voices  re 
ing  my  words,  suggested  the  necessity 
keeping  time  in  our  exercises,  and  I 
found  that  this  contributed  materiall 
make  their  impressions  stronger  and  : 
distinct.    Their  total  ignorance  forced  r 
dwell  a  long  time  on  the  simplest  eleno  t 
and  I  was  thus  led.  to  perceive  how  i  (| 
higher  a  degree  of  interest  and  power  :  * 
tained  by  a  persevering  attention  to  th 
mentary  parts  until  they  be  perfectly  far 
I  to  the  mind  ;  and  what  confidence  and  j 
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sat  the  child  is  inspired  with  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  complete  and  perfect  attainment, 
pen  in  the  lowest  stage  of  instruction. 
Never  before  had  I  so  deeply  felt  the  import- 
'uit   bearing  which  the  elements  of  every 
jranch  of  knowledge  have  upon  its  complete 
mtline,  and  what  immense  deficiencies  in 
he  final  result  must  arise  from  the  confusion 
ind  imperfection  of  the  simplest  beginnings. 
To  bring  these  to  maturity  and  perfection  in 
he  child's  mind,  became  now  a  main  object 
f  my  attention,  and  the  success  far  surpassed 
ay  expectations.    The  consciousness  of  ener- 
ies  hitherto  unknown  to  themselves  was 
apidly  developed  in  the  children,  and  a 
eneral  sense  of  order  and  harmony  began 
1  prevail  among  them.    They  felt  their  own 
owers,  and  the  tediousness  of  the  common 
jhool  tone  vanished  like  a  spectre  from  the 
)om.    They  were  determined  to  try — they 
lcceeded,   they   persevered,   they  accom- 
lished  and  were  delighted.    Their  mood 
as  not  that  of  laborious  learning,  it  was  the 
y  of  unknown  powers  aroused  from  sleep ; 
teir  hearts  and  minds  were  elevated  by  the 
iticipation  of  what  their  powers  would 
table  them  to  attempt  and  to  effect." 
Thus  during  a  short  period,  not  more  than 
year,  spent  among  the  children  at  Stanz, 
j  settled  the  main  features  of  the  Pestaloz- 
in  system.    Biber  is   quoted   as  saying, 
Pestalozzi  did  not  burden  their  minds  with 
e  memory  of  words  whose  meaning  the 
ildren  did  not  understand ;   but  he  led 
em  gradually  to  the  discovery  of  truths, 
rich  they  could  never  forget.    He  drew 
rth  life  to  the  mind  and  life  to  the  heart 
)m  the  fountain  of  life  within,  and  thus 
;ablished  a  new  art  of  education,  in  which 
follow  him  requires  on  the  part  of  the 
8Jicher  not  a  change  of  system,  but  a  change 
state.    Its  excellence  consisted   in  his 
wer  to  reach  the  hearts  of  the  children, 
d  to  stimulate  them  to  mental  exertion, 
ley  had  no  lessons  to  commit  to  memory, 
t  they  had  always  something  to  investigate 
they  gained  little  positive  knowledge,  but 
iir  love  of  knowledge  and  power  of  aequir- 
j  it  increased  daily."    At  the  end  of  a 
gle  term  the  result  of  this  course  of  in- 
uction  was  manifestly  great.   The  children 
i  improved  so  much,  physically  and  mor- 
y,  that  Pestalozzi  said,  "  they  seemed  en- 
ly  different  beings  from  those  I  received 
month   before,  neglected,  ragged  and 
hy." 

lei  But  yet  he  stood  entirely  alone.  There 
3  no  admiring  school  committee  to  sound 
praises  ;  not  even  one  to  visit  his  school, 
brother  pedagogue  to  give  him  counten- 
f«  |  e  and  advice.  What  was  it  then  that  kept 
spirit  alive,  and  seemed  to  impart  to  his 
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very  body  the  buoyancy  and  strength  of 
youth?  It  must  have  been  the  conscious- 
ness of  doing  good  and  a  vision  of  the  eternal 
principles  of  education,  combined  with  an 
unbounded  confidence  in  God  and  the  possi- 
bility of  improving  the  human  race.  To 
the  philanthropist  and  friend  of  education, 
Stanz  will  always  be  a  hallowed  spot,  ex- 
hibiting the  picture  of  this  venerable  teacher 
sitting  among  the  outcast  children,  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  by  a  great  idea 
which  not  only  filled  his  own  soul,  but 
inspired  those  who  had  known  of  his  labors. 

It  is  thus  he  speaks  of  his  self-denying 
work  at  Stanz :  "I  was  among  them  from 
morning  till  evening.  Everything  tending 
to  benefit  body  and  soul  I  administered  with 
my  own  hand.  Every  assistance,  every  les- 
son they  received,  came  from  me.  My  hand 
was  joined  to  theirs,  and  my  smile  accom- 
panied theirs.  They  seemed  out  of  the  world 
and  away  from  Stanz ;  they  were  with  me 
and  I  with  them.  We  shared  food  and 
drink.  I  had  no  household,  no  friends,  no 
servants  around  me ;  I  had  only  them  with 
me.  Was  their  health  good,  I  enjoyed  it 
with  them.  Were  they  sick,  I  stood  at  their 
side.  I  slept  in  their  midst.  I  was  the  last 
to  go  to  bed  and  the  first  to  rise.  I  prayed 
with  them,  and  taught  them  in  bed  till  they 
fell  asleep." 

We  see  from  Pestalozzi' s  own  words,  that 
his  chief  aim  was  to  carry  out  one  of  his 
most  cherished  ideas — to  impart  to  the  school 
the  character  of  a  family.  Like  a  good 
mother,  he  relied  less  on  words  than  on  ac- 
tions, to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  children. 
The  fact  that  he  worked  under  less  favorable 
circumstances  than  most  mothers  have  to  en- 
counter, only  tends  to  increase  our  admira- 
tion for  his  wonderful  insight  into  the  main- 
springs of  human  actions,  and  for  the  motive 
which  stimulated  him. 

In  June,  1799,  a  French  company  of  sol- 
diers took  possession  of  the  convent  which 
Pestalozzi  occupied.  As  there  was  no  appeal 
from  force  he  relinquished  his  labors,  and 
after  having  supplied  his  beloved  pupils  with 
clothing  from  the  remaining  part  of  the  fund 
granted  for  that  purpose,  he  took  leave  of 
them  with  tears  and  sobs.  His  own  feelings 
are  thus  expressed  in  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Gessner:  "  Imagine  with  what  sensation  I 
left  Stanz.  Thus  might  feel  a  shipwrecked 
sailor,  who  sees  land  after  weary  and  restless 
nights  and  draws  the  breath  of  coming  life, 
but  is  thrown  into  the  immensity  of  space. 
This  was  my  own  condition.  Think  of  the 
fullness  of  my  heart,  the  greatness  of  my 
plans,  my  success  and  my  ruin,  the  trembling 
of  my  disordered  nerves  and  my  mute  agony." 

After  this  painful  event  Pestalozzi  repaired 
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to  the  rural  home  of  his  faithful  and  sympa- 
thizing friend  Zehender,  in  the  Canton  of 
Berne,  where  he  spent  some  time  in  regain- 
ing his  shattered  health.  In  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  upon  a  plateau  above  the 
beautiful  lake  of  Thun,  are  the  baths  of 
Gurnigel.  The  scenery  in  this  region  is 
among  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  eye  looks 
down  on  a  wide  plain  strewed  with  hamlets 
and  villages,  and  bounded  by  the  snow-capped 
summits  of  the  Bernese  Alps.  Respect- 
ing this  visit  Pestalozzi  says :  "  I  looked 
with  admiration  from  the  height  of  Gurnigel 
upon  the  immense  valley  with  its  mountain 
border,  and  yet  I  thought  at  this  moment 
more  of  the  badly-instructed  people  it  con- 
tained than  the  beautiful  scenery.  I  could 
not,  nor  would  I  live,  without  the  endeavor 
to  accomplish  my  aim." 

He  was  poor  and  emaciated,  yet  as  enthu- 
siastic and  determined  as  ever.  His  experi- 
ment at  Stanz,  like  that  at  Neuhoff,  though 
apparently  failures,  yet  he  considered  them, a 
success  from  the  experience  he  had  gained, 
and  especially  in  the  last,  as  he  had  demon- 
strated the  practicability  of  his  principles. 

The  sudden  ending  of  the  school  at  StaDz 
left  Pestalozzi  without  occupation.  His  only 
desire  was  for  employment  in  a  school,  no 
matter  how  low  the  grade.  He  accepted  a 
position  as  teacher  at  Burgdorf,  and  con- 
tinued his  experiments  in  simplifying  elemen- 
tary instruction  as  far  as  the  mechanism  of 
the  school  permitted  it.  The  honor  of  giv- 
ing the  first  public  testimony  of  the  value  of 
Pestalozzi's  educational  principles  belongs  to 
the  school  committee  of  Burgdorf.  It  was 
stated  in  the  report :  "  He  has  shown  what 
powers  are  hidden  in  the  feeble  child  and  in 
what  manner  they  can  be  developed.  The 
pupils  have  made  astonishing  progress  in 
some  branches,  thereby  proving  that  every 
child  is  capable  of  doing  something  if  the 
teacher  is  able  to  draw  out  his  talent  and 
awaken  the  power  of  his  mind  in  the  order  of 
natural  development." 

Some  of  these  exercises,  such  as  object  les- 
sons and  others,  were  out  of  the  ordinary 
school  routine.  In  making  these  innovations 
Pestalozzi  had  little  difficulty  with  the  child- 
ren, for  they  always  enjoyed  such  teaching ; 
but  it  was  hard  to  convince  the  parents  that 
their  children  could  profit  by  any  instruction 
that  had  not  the  scholastic  character  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed.  A  man  once  said 
to  him,  "  Why,  these  exercises  are  so  simple 
that  my  wiie  and  I  could  give  them  at 
home."  "  The  very  thing  you  ought  to  do," 
replied  Pestalozzi,  delighted  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  in  behalf  of  domestic  edu- 
cation. 

(To  be  Concluded.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
PRESIDENT  GRANT  AND  HIS  STATE  POLICE 
IN  REGARD  TO  THE  INDIANS — THE  PEACE! 
FUL  ARBITRATION  FOR  THE  ADJUSTMENT1! 
OF  INTERNATIONAL  DIFFERENCES,  AN} 
THE  "THIRD  TERM  '  PROPOSITION. 

The  time  is  approaching  when  arrange 
ments  will  be  made  to  present  for  the  sui 
'frages  of  the  American  people  the  name  c 
some  person  or  persons  to  occupy  the  Pres 
dential  chair,  at  the  termination  of  the  ii 
cumbency  of  the  present  chief  magistrate. 

In  every  respect,  perhaps,  that  can  affe< 
the  Society  of  Friends,  in  regard  to  its  pacif 
policy  towards  the  Indians,  and  the  welfare  ( 
the  Indians  themselves,  the  approaching  ele 
tion  is  likely  to  be  the  most  important  th: 
has  ever  occurred,  inasmuch  as  upon  tl 
character  of  the  successful  candidate  will  d 
pend  the  continuance  of  the  present  Christie 
course  pursued  by  our  Government,  relatr 
to  the  great  moral  principles  involved. 

When  it  is  remembered,  that  of  all  til 
Presidents  since  the  establishment  of  the  Fe 
eral  Constitution  in  1788,  the  present  incur! 
bent  is  the  only  one  who  has  recognized  t 
doctrine  that  Indians  have  rights  which  o< 
Government  is  bound  to  respect;  when  ; 
remember  the  demoralized  condition  of  t 
Indians,  over  all  our  far  western  domain,  t 
wars  and  wholesale  massacres  of  the  India 
by  the  whites,  the  enormous  frauds  practis 
by  Indian  agents,  and  other  appointees  of  t 
Government  of  former  administrations,  leu 
ing  to  a  condition  of  exterminating  warft 
which  has  existed  during  years  immediate! 
antecedent  to  the  accession  of  the  present  cb, 
magistrate;  the  Society  of  Friends  having  in 
mean  time  no  opportunity  of  testing  the  efficj 
of  peace  principles  in  our  intercourse  w 
the  Indians;  when  we  remember  the  j 
sent  improved  and  improving  condition 
these  same  Indians — the  happy  results  of 
equitable  policy  pursued — and  when,  m< 
over,  we  realize  that  such  an  opportur 
practically  to  illustrate  the  superiority 
peace  principles  has  never  before  been  enjo 
by  Friends  during  the  existence  of  our  ■ 
tional  Government ;  and  when  we  anticijB 
the  possibility,  and  even  probability,  thdl ! 
change  of  the  executive  may  be  followedm 
a  change  in  its  present  peaceful  policy  towiK 
the  Indians ;  when  these  contingencies  Im- 
probabilities are  weighed,  the  great  probE 
"  who  is  to  be  our  next  President,  and  ym{ 
will  be  his  policy  in  regard  to  the  IndiajE 
is  suggestive  of  considerations  of  a  very  giB 
character.  E 

As  previously  expressed,  the  presentE 
ecutive  is  the  only  one  since  the  adoptic E 
the  Federal  Constitution  in  1788,  who  E 
evinced  a  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  E 
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Indian  race.  Washington  cultivated  a  friend- 
ly relation  with  the  Indians  of  Western  New 
York,  but  it  was  a  political  alliance,  having 

10  reference  to  a  recognition  of  Indian  rights, 
t  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  attempted  to 
)reveut  the  encroachment  of  the  whites  upon 
he  Indian  lands  west  and  north-west  of  the 
)hio  river;  which  encroachment  led  to  con- 
licts  between  the  Indians  and  the  white  set- 
ters, attended  by  barbarities  of  almost  in- 
redible  cruelty. 

While  these  conflicts  were  raging,  a  large 
umber   of   peaceable   Indians,   who  had 
iken  no  part  in  the  war,  placed  themselves 
nder  the  protection  of  some  friendly  whites 
t  Zanesville,  Ohio.    Indians  in  other  parts 
the  Territory,  having  committed  depreda- 
J  ons  and  barbarities  upon  the  settlers,  a  com- 
pany of  infuriated  whites  marched  to  Zanes- 
.  tile,  armed  themselves  with  knives  sharpened 

11  r  the  purpose,  broke  open  the  block-house, 
,  here  the  peaceable  Indians  were  confined 

n  r  safety,  and  slaughtered  the  whole  of 
e*em — men,  women  and  children. 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  judicial  or  con- 
essional  investigation  was  ever  instituted 
recommended  by  the  chief  executive  of  the 
ition.     This  massacre  occured  about  the 
tter  part  of  the  last  century,  probably  dur- 
the  administration  of  Adams,  or  the  lat- 
r  part  of  Washington's. 
It  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  President 
cant  is  the  first  chief  executive  who  employed 
S.  troops  to  protect  the  Indians  and  their 
!aads  against  the  encroachment  of  the  whites, 
is  not  long  since  that  companies  were  or- 
nized  to  take  possession  of  rich  mineral 
tricts  belonging  to  the  Indians.  President 
ant,  upon  notification,  promptly  prohibited 
such  emigration,  and  gave  orders  to  the 
litary  to  remove  all  intruders  from  the 
ritory.      Under   former   Presidents  all 
Dceedings  have  been  the  reverse  of  this, 
ther  directly  or  indirectly,  the  usual  course 
d  been  to  employ  the  military  to  protect 
i  trespassers  upon  Indian  land,  and  to  chas- 
I  the  Indians  for  endeavoring  to  protect 
ir  own  property. 

The  history  of  our  western  and  south-west- 
l  border  settlements,. from  an  early  period 
til  Grant's  accession  to  the  Presidency,  is 
;f  History  of  outrages  by  the  white  settlers  and 
vernment  officials,  that  are  a  reproach  to 
Christian  name.    Some  of  the  most  terri- 
massacres  of  aged  and  helpless  men,  wo- 
n  and  children,  by  the  whites,  occurred 
yP|;hin  a  brief  period  antecedent  to  Grant's 
ction  to  the  Presidency. 

is  a  noticeable  fact  that,  almost  immedi- 
ly  upon  his  accession,  Indian  wars  and 
ssacres  ceased,  or  nearly  so,  over  our  great 
Jtern  domain, — except  to  a  very  limited 
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extent — mostly  upon  the  borders  of  Mexico 
and  Northern  Texas,  where  outrages  were  in- 
stigated by  causes  not  pertaining  to  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  Indians  in  other  regions. 

The  outrages  upon  the  Cherokee  Indians, 
in  the  western  part  of  Georgia,  by  President 
Jackson,  and  the  still  greater  ones  under 
President  Van  Buren,  upon  the  Florida  In- 
dians, were  but  forerunners  of  succeeding  bar- 
barities— of  violations  of  its  solemn  treaties 
by  the  Government — and  of  fraudulent  and 
ofttimes  forcible  occupancy  of  Indian  lands 
by  white  settlers. 

These  great  wrongs  were  practised  with 
occasional  intermissions  from  the  inauguration 
of  President  Washington  until  the  accession 
of  the  present  executive.  During  that  time, 
numbering  about  80  years,  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  President  interested  himself  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Indian  race. 

A  briefly  related  incident  will  indicate  the 
policy  which  President  Johnson  would  have 
pursued  if  he  had  been  at  the  head  of  the 
government  during  the  last  seven  years. 

The  writer  of  this  article  was  one  of  a  com- 
mittee of  Friends  to  memorialize  Congress  and 
the  heads  of  the  several  departments  in  favor 
of  the  Indians.  After  the  address  had  been 
read  to  President  Johnson,  and  the  committee 
was  passing  out,  I  delayed  a  moment,  and  sug- 
gested to  him  the  desirableness  of  exerting 
his  influence  to  restrain  the  wanton  outrages 
of  some  of  the  military  upon  peaceable 
Indians.  His  reply  was,  "they  are  under 
the  War  Department ;  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them." 

It  was  about  that  time  that  Gen.  Hancock, 
with  a  squad  of  U.  S.  Cavalry,  marched  into 
a  sett'ement  of  peaceable  Indians,  and  turned 
their  horses  loose  into  a  field  of  standing  corn, 
upon  which  the  Indians  were  depending  for 
their  winter  subsistence. 

This  tribe  of  Indians  was  in  the  practice  of 
placing  the  remains  of  their  deceased  friends 
upon  elevated  scaffoldings  to  protect  them  from 
carnivorous  animals.  The  soldiers  cut  down 
some  of  these  despositories  of  the  dead,  and 
mutilated  the  bodies  of  the  deceased  by  cut- 
ting off  their  shriveled  toes  and  fingers  as  ob- 
jects of  curiosity ;  and  yet,  President  John- 
son felt  at  liberty  to  say  he  had  no  control 
over  those  affairs. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  Grant's  admin- 
istration, Gen.  Sherman  was  sent  to  the  fron- 
tier to  compose  some  differences  existing 
between  the  white  settlers  and  the  Indians. 
He  accepted  the  white  man's  story,  and  tele- 
graphed back  to  Washington  that,  "  Nothing 
short  of  exterminating  the  Indians  will  re- 
store peace  to  the  frontier  settlements." 
President  Grant  gave  no  heed  to  this  barbar- 
ous missive,  but  unwaveringly  pursued  his 
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peace  policy,  and  the  highly  gratifying  re- 
sults are  before  us. 

During  the  administration  of  President 
Grant,  Friends  have  had  no  occasion  to  ap- 
proach hiin  with  any  other  sentiment,  in 
relation  to  Indian  affairs,  than  that  of  cor- 
dial commendation.  The  alacrity  with  which 
he  has  endeavored  to  redress  the  wrongs 
inflicted  upon  the  Indians  is  pleasant  to  re- 
flect upon ;  and,  instead  of  threatening  to 
plunge  the  country  into  war,  we  have  also  to 
commend  him  for  promoting  a  system  of 
international  arbitration,  whicb,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe,  will  perpetuate  his  memory, 
when  some  of  his  predecessors  will  be  for- 
gotten. 

These  remarks  are  preliminary  to  the  senti- 
ment, that  if  the  first  term  of  President 
Grant  was  now  about  to  terminate,  the  almost 
unanimous  voice  of  Friends  would  be  in 
favor  of  his  renomination.  His  record,  in 
regard  to  the  protection  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple South,  international  arbitration  and  In- 
dian rights,  is  as  fair  now  as  it  was  at  the 
time  of  his  second  election  ;  and  I  know  of 
no  administrative  act  that  would  justly 
damage  a  prospect  for  a  third  term  nomina- 
tion. 

The  "  third  term,"  as  it  is  called,  being  the 
present  alleged  obstacle,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  weigh  the  force  of  that  argument. 

The  intention,  in  electing  a  national  chief, 
is  to  have  a  satisfactory  administration  of 
national  affairs.  If  a  change  in  the  presi- 
dency should  be  effected  now,  have  we  any 
assurance,  or  is  there  a  probability,  that  a 
successor  will  prove  equally  satisfactory  ? 
Even  if  the  constitutional  term  should  be 
restricted  to  two  years,  a  vast  amount  of 
mischief  might  be  wrought  during  that  brief 
period.  The  amount  of  good  or  evil  effected 
does  not  depend  upon  a  protracted  term,  or  a 
short  term,  of  service,  but  upon  the  good  or 
evil  course  the  incumbent  pursues,  whether 
long  or  short. 

Some  of  us  remember  how  a  large  portion 
of  the  public  mind  was  saddened  by  the 
devious  course  pursued  by  President  John- 
son, during  his  brief  term  of  service.  If 
the  successor  of  the  present  incumbent  should 
exhibit  the  predilections  of  President  John- 
son in  regard  to  the  colored  race  South,  and 
in  regard  to  the  aborigines  of  our  land,  the 
amount  of  evil  that  might  be  wrought  would 
be  beyond  calculation. 

Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  can  we  point  to.  a  man  whose  antece- 
dents would  warrant  a  reasonable  hope,  that 
he  would  fulfill  the  great  moral  and  political 
requirements,  as  well  as  the  present  incum- 
bent, and  possessing,  at  the  same  time,  a 
prestige  sufficiently  national  to  warrant  the 


probability  of  success  if  he  should  be  nom- 
inated ? 

The  objection  that  the  proposed  third  term 
would  present  a  bad  example  does  not  con- 
stitute an  argument  of  any  value.  The  great 
desideratum  to  be  considered  is,  whether  he; 
would  be  likely  to  administer  the  thira  term 
equitably. 

The  question  of  first,  second  or  third  terrr^ 
is  insignificant,  compared  to  the  important 
question  whether  the   prerogatives  of  the 
President,  that  is  to  be,  will  be  exercised  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  equity  in 
relation  to  peaceful  arbitration,  the  rights  oi 
the  colored  people  South,  and  in  regard  tc 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  Indians./ 
Whether  a  president  administers  nations^ 
affairs  in  accordance  with  the  principles  o 
justice,  mercy  and  truth,  does  not  depe 
upon  his  being  in  the  first,  second  or  thi 
term.    Most  of  our  antecedent  President] 
have  enacted  or  connived  at  great  nationa 
wrongs,  although  they  were  never  elected  fir 
a  third  term.  ■  ^ 

During  President  Grant's  two  terms  he  iJ  t 
evinced  a  disposition  to  substitute  arbitration 
for  war,  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  color!  t 
people  South  and  also  the  rights  of  the  Indian^ 
scattered,  as  they  are,  over  a  vast  territorial  he 
domain,  three  distinguishing  traits  which  havIID 
never  been  exhibited  by  his  predecessor;  D11 
and  it  is  a  logical  inference  that,  in  the  ever  |e 
of  his  re-election,  he  will  be  guided  by  tb ,jjc 
same  principles,  and  will  pursue  the  sanj^ 
course  which  has,  in  these  respects,  so  sij  |0n 
nalized  his  administration. 

I  am  aware  that  President  Grant  has  rece 
ly  indicated,  indirectly,  that  he  will  not  b 
candidate  for  the  next  term;  In  regard  to  m 
political  considerations,  as  to  the  success 
one  party  or  the  other,  I  am  not  hereby 
deavoring  to  inspire  any  interest.  My 
pose,  in  presenting  the  foregoing,  is-to  ind 
Friends  to  reflect  upon  the  historical  fa 
herein  recited,  in  order  to  act  intelligen 
if  an  appropriate  occasion  for  action  shou  ^ 
occur.  Gideon  Frost.  ^ 

Oreenvale,  Long  Island,  First  Mo.,  1876. 

jpi 

Sincerity  signifies  a  simplicity  of  mind  a:  („,, 
manners  in  our  conversation  and  carriage  oi  {{, 
towards  another;  singleness  of  heart,  discc  >(; 
ering  itself  in  a  constant  plainness  and  hon<  f'ti 
opennsss  of  behavior,  free  from  all  insidic 
devices,  and  little  tricks  and  fetches  of  en 
and  cunning  :  from  all  false  appearance,  a 
deceitful  disgujses  of  ourselves  in  word 
action  ;  or  yet  more  plainly,  it  is  to  speak 
we  think,  and  do  what  we  pretend  or  profe 
to  perform  and  make  good  what  we  promi: 
and,  in  a  word,  really  to  be  what  we  woi 
seem  and  appear  to  be. 
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From  the  Christian  Register. 
WOMEN  AT  THE  SWISS  UNIVERSITIES. 

The  position  and  progress  of  women  at  the 
swiss  universities  are  well  set  forth  by  a  writer 
n  the  Fortnightly  Review.    Before  the  edict 
)f  the  Czar,  refusing  civil  employment  to 
vomen  who  studied  at  Zurich,  the  number  of 
yomen  students  there  rose  to  114,  one  hun- 
Ired.  of  whom  were  Russians.     The  great 
>reponderance  of  this  nationality  is  explained 
)y  the  fact  that  girls  are  admitted  to  the 
Russian  gymnasia  on  the  same  terms  as  boys, 
o  that  in  no  other  country  have  the  former 
o  good  an  opportunity  to  fit  for  the  univers- 
;y.    There  is  also  a  great  stimulant  to  Rus- 
ian  women  to  enter  the  medical  profession, 
s  doctors  are  scarce  throughout  the  country 
istricts,  and  the  absence  of  competent  mid- 
lives so  general  as  greatly  to  reduce  the 
atural  increase  of  population.    The  govern- 
lent  commissions,  all  the  doctors,  and  hence 
lose  pupils  at  Zurich  were  shut  out  from  the 
pening.    Most  of  them  were  women  of  only 
oderate  means,  relatives  of  Russian  emi- 
rants  living  at  Zurich,  and  the  socialistic  and 
her  scandals  which  so  disturbed  the  Czar 
ere  very  insignificant,  and  confined  to  a  few 
rsons.    Those  pupils  who  intended  to  seek 
eir  support  as  governesses,  or  without  the 
notion  of  the  government,  remained,  to  the 
mber  of  a  dozen.    About  twenty  went  to 
e  university  at  Berne,  to  which  the  Imperial 
ict  did  not  extend,  and  where  they  were 
elcomed,   only   the  students  at  first  re- 
onstrating  against  their  admission.    At  the 
st  winter  term  there  were  thirty-three  at 
rich,  of  whom   nineteen   were  studying 
edicine,  thirteen   were  from   Russia,  one 
m  Servian — now  so  prominpnt  in  European 
airs — and  four  from  this  country.  There 
re  thirty- two  at  Berne,  of  whom  twenty  - 
ur  were  Russians.    The  general  absence  of 
iss  women  is  accounted  for  by  the  auo- 
alous  lack  of  preparatory  education  for 
men  in  Switzerland. 

The  attitude  of  these  universities  has  pro- 
ced  general  discussion  of  "  Frauenfragen  " 
i  the  continent.    Women  questions  have 
cupied  many  a  pamphlet.    The  success  of 
e  pupils  in  their  studies,  their  strict  atten- 
m  to  business,  and  the  complete  disappear- 
ce  of  the  difficulty  of  teaching  the  youth 
both  sexes  together,  even  in  medical  sci- 
\ce,  have  thrown  the  argument  all  on  one 
tie.    One  of  the  mo3t  striking  of  these  ut- 
Tances  is  the  rectorial  address  of  Prof,  von 
heel,  of  the  University  of  Berne,  on  the 
cessity  of  opening  to  women  all  the  fresh 
heres  of  activity  possible.     There  are  a 
llion  and  a-half  of  unmarried  women  in 
'ussia,  in  Baden  30  per  cent,  must  earn  their 
ead,  in  England  two  out  of  five  are  unmar- 


ried. Prof,  von  Scheel  attributes  the  absti- 
nence from  marriage  to  the  fact  that  a  woman 
is  less  able  than  formerly  to  help  her  hus- 
band, on  account  of  the  extent  to  which 
corporate  manufacture  has  superseded  domes- 
tic industry.  Hence,  to  exclude  women  from 
any  profession  for  which  they  prove  them- 
selves qualified,  is  to  inflict  serious  injury  upon 
society.  "  Their  sex,"  says  this  wise  profes- 
sor, "should  not  constitute  an  element  in 
the  calculation.  By  a  strict  adherence  to 
this  principle,  the  State  has  twice  as  many 
chances  of  being  efficiently  served." 

We  append  to  the  above  an  article  from 
The  Liberal  Christian,  which  contains  sug- 
gestions that  we  think  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration.— [Eds.] 

MEN,  WOMEN,  WIVES,  DAUGHTERS  AND  PROPERTY. 

It  is  evident  that  women  are  coming  to 
their  "  rights  "  quite  as  fast  as  may  be  safe  or 
well.  That  is,  if  there  is  anything  they  want 
to  do,  they  have  but  to  go  on  and  do  it.  If 
there  is  anything  they  want,  let  them  take  it 
if  they  can.  If  they  think  they  are  fit  for 
any  work,  let  them  prove  it  by  doing  the 
work.  Some  practical  examples  are  better 
than  reams  of  writing  and  floods  of  platform 
speeches. 

But  there  must  arise  by  degrees,  in  the 
common  sense  of  men,  a  little  different  notion 
with  regard  to  property.  In  our  country, 
where  most  men  make  their  own  fortunes, 
great  or  small,  a  man  is  very  apt  to  feel  that 
it  is  his  own,  to  do  what  he  will  with  it,  to 
withhold  at  his  will.  But,  is  it?  His  wife 
has  done  her  part  probably  in  saving  and 
caring  for  the  portion  used  in  daily  living, 
while,  by  bringing  up  his  children  with  the 
habits  which  the  use  of  money  gives,  he  gives 
them  a  certain  claim  on  him  to  keep  them  in 
the  same  way.  And  if  he  is  wise  (and  they 
are  at  all  wise)  he  will  give  them  their  por- 
tion and  not  let  them  wait  for,  not  to  say 
wish  for,  his  death.  They  may  not  quite  go 
to  him,  like  the  young  man  in  the  Scripture, 
and  say,  "  Father,  give  me  the  portion  that 
falleth  to  me,"  but,  for  all  that,  they  have 
rights.  And  it  is  here  that  the  difference  ap- 
pears between  men  and  women.  If  a  daughter 
marries,  she  receives,  or  should  receive,  her 
wedding  portion,  to  do  with  as  she  will.  In 
ordinary  cases,  where  a  man  will  trust  his 
child,  he  should  not  fear  to  trust  her  money. 
But  where  daughters  remain  at  home  and  do 
not  marry,  they  are  from  sheer  habit  kept  in 
the  same  state  of  dependence  as  when  they 
were  children.  It  may  be  mere  thoughtless- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  father,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  unjust.  Even  if  a  woman  does  not 
marry,  she  has  her  own  plans  and  purposes 
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as  her  life  matures,  and  she  ought  to  have 
the  means  of  doing  as  she  will  without  being 
accountable  for  every  dollar  or  without  the 
pain  of  asking  for  money.  If  a  man  could 
put  himself  in  her  place  he  would  under- 
stand it. 

So,  in  many  cases,  a  wife  has  nothing  of 
her  own.  If  she  gives,  it  is  not  hers ;  special- 
ly, she  has  not  the  satisfaction  of  giving,  or 
of  doing  good,  as  the  fruit  of  self-denial. 

When  a  man  says,  "Ask  for  what  you 
want,"  "All  you  have  to  do  is  to  ask,"  he 
little  knows  what  a  burden  he  imposes.  It 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  worse,  but 
still  it  is  a  real  trial  to  many,  a  sort  of  cruci- 
fixion, so  they  say,  to  ask  for  money.  Put 
the  question  to  your  wife  or  daughter,  and  if 
she  is  honest  she  will  tell  you  so. 

Suppose  you  are  in  partnership  with  some 
one,  and  have  to  ask  him  every  time  you 
want  to  take  money  from  the  drawer  or  draw 
a  check.  And  yet  even  these  cases  are 
hardly  parallel. 

And,  the  more  especially,  where  a  woman 
has  money  of  her  own,  should  she  have  the 
control  of  it.  It  is  no  division  of  interest  any 
more  than  it  is  a  division  of  interest  for  him 
to  hold  the  purse-strings  and  only  draw  them 
when  he  chooses.  If  she  has  her  own,  it  is 
cutting  off  a  kind  of  dependence  that  is  gall- 
ing and  very  hard  to  bear,  only  that  women 
have  to  get  used  to  it,  as  Eastern  women  to 
their  bondage. 

Men  are  not  yet  educated  up  to  it,  and  are 
too  apt  to  jest  about  the  continual  calls  for 
money.  They  are  continual.  In  a  small 
household  or  a  large  one,  it  is  marvelous  how, 
even  with  care,  money  dribbles  away.  To  be 
sure,  that  is  what  it  is  made  for  ;  it  merely 
represents  wants  or  comforts  or  luxuries.  But 
there  is  a  story  of  a  man  who  staid  at  home 
a  few  days  in  his  wife's  absence  and  opened 
his  purse  for  shoe  strings  and  buttons,  etc. 
He  had  a  lesson,  and  never  asked  again, 
"  Where  is  that  dollar  I  gave  you  yester- 
day ?" 

"Evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought 
As  well  as  want  of  heart." 

It  will  be  one  of  the  signs  of  better  days 
when,  if  women  have  money  they  will  have 
it,  when  those  who  have  a  claim  to  it  will  be 
trusted.  The  other  course  makes  them  chil- 
dren. There  is  little  motive  to  save  and  to 
help,  when  they  are  treated  like  children; 
and,  as  a  whole,  with  all  the  outcry,  there  is 
less  extravagance  among  women  than  among 
men. 


GOD  S  LOVE  FOR  US. 

God  cares  for  us,  not  on  account  of  our 
merits,  but  because  He  loves  us.  In  love  He 
created  us  ;  and  all  that  comes  upon  us  in  life 


or  death  is  sent  in  love.    Ask  a  human 
mother  why  she  cares  for  her  child  ?    Is  it 
because  it  is  a  good  and  obedient  child  ?  Oh, 
no.    She  cares  for  it  because  she  loves  it,  be- 
cause it  is  in  her  nature  to  love  it.    It  is  un- 
natural for  a  mother  not  to  love  and  care  for 
children,  wayward  and  disobedient  thoujl 
they  be.    So  it  is  the  nature  of  Him  who 
is  our  Father  to  love  his  children,  and  to  love 
them  without  reference  to  their  merits  or  d& 
merits.    We  cannot  wander  away  from  Hiaj 
beyond  the  reach  of  His  love.  Whatever  our 
merits  or  demerits  may  be,  His  goodness  still 
surrounds   us,   His   love  still  follows  us. 
Whether  we  are  obedient  or  disobedient,  Hif 
love  for  us  remains  the  same — it  changes  nolf 
If  we  obey  Him,  he  sends  us  happiness  ancj 
peace ;  if  we  disobey  Him,  He  sends  us  sorj 
row  and  suffering  ;  but  all  is  sent  in  the  samtj 
spirit, — the  spirit  of  love.   The  Scriptures  in  ! 
form  us  that  in  all  His  dealings  with  us  ouir 
Heavenly  Father  has  one  object  in  view,  andf 
that  object  is  to  train  us  for  happiness  andjs] 
Heaven;  to  lead  us  to  know,  love  and  obey  ' 
Him,  which  is  life  eternal. — New  Covenant.  1 
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General  Amnesty. — It  is  matter  for  i 
gret  that  the  discussion  in  Congress  on 
" General  Amnesty  Bill"  took  the  course 
did.  Every  one  who  wishes  to  see  peace  a: 
fraternal  feeling  established  in  all  parts 
our  country  must  deplore  the  probing  ag; 
of  the  old  wounds  and  the  bitterness  of 
crimination  to  which  it  leads.  Yet  these 
casions  can  hardly  be  avoided,  while  the  m 
who  participated  in  the  unhappy  strife  o 
both  sides,  continue  to  occupy  seats  in  of 
National  Assemblies. 

We  believe  in  amnesty,  full  and  free,  eve 
to  the  leader  of  the  so-called  Confedera 
Government ;  we  believe  also,  that  the  nati(<  ^ 
should  so  guard  its  liberties,  so  environ  jj  "x. 
dearly  bought  constitutional  amendmeni  i 
with  hedges  and  protections  that  no  after  lej  fta; 
islation  can  rob  or  despoil  the  weakest  or  lo  ^ 
est  of  its  subjects,  of  the  rights  thereby  co 
ferred. 

There  are,  too  many  national  interests 
stake  at  this  time,  for  the  members  of  t 
present  Congress  to  fritter  away  its  precic 
hours  in  angry 'debate  over  past  wrong- doir 
We  hope  a  loftier  spirit  will  be  revived 
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ae  hearts  of  all,  and  the  clogs  and  hind- 
ances  that  have  interrupted  the  course  of 
3gislation,  during  so  much  of  the  session  as 
as  passed  will  no  longer  obstruct  its  pro- 
ress. 

There  are  momentous  issues  before  the  coun- 
•y,  and  it  will  take  clear  heads,  and  all  the 
isdom  that  is  in  the  present  Congress,  to 
uide  and  direct  its  action.    We  trust  there 
a  sufficient  leaven  of  true  patriotism  in 
lose,  to  whom  are  committed  these  import- 
it  trusts,  to  lead  them  to  labor  for  the  best 
terests  of  the  whole  country. 
The  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  was 
rge  in  its  favor,  but  lacked  the  requisite 
ro-thirds  of  the  whole.  Various  amendments 
ire  offered,  and  efforts  made  to  keep  the 
itter  before  the  House,  but  without  accomp- 
hing  anything. 

The  subject  will  doubtless  be  brought  up 
ain  during  the  present  week,  and  it  is  hoped 
bill  will  be  framed  that  all  parties  can 
ite  on. 

Dr.  Thomas  will  deliver  on  Sixth-day, 
i-  21st  inst.,  at  4  P.M.,  at  No.  8  South  12th 
eet.  his  lecture  on  Chaucer,  perhaps  the  most 
eresting  of  his  Literary  Course. 


DIED. 

IULL— On  the  15th  of  Twelfth  month,  1875,  at 
residence  of  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  Reuben  E. 
jllips,  Farmington.  Ontario  county,  New  York, 
^er  P.  Hull,  aged  62  years  and  11  months  ;  an 
pr  and  member  of  Rochester  Monthly  Meeting, 
W  York. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
IfROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
No.  83. 
(Continued  from  page  749.) 

IN  THE  VALE  OF  CHAMOUNI. 

■-he  purity  and  excessive  blueness  of  the 
■one  has  been  already  remarked.  The 
gj  at,  powerful  river  starts  on  his  way  tri* 
■phantly,  only  to  meet  the  turbid  Arve 

■  ring  an  impure  wealth  of  waters  into 

■  narrow  channel  of  the  Rhone,  while  the 
«r,  blue  stream  crowds  jealously  on  the 

■  it,  as  if  loathing  the  pollution.  All  in 
flh,  beautiful  river,  fate  has  decreed  this 

■  )n,  and  together  you  must  travel  the  fair 

■  1  of  France,  and  pour  your  united  floods 

■  the  Mediterranean.  The  furious  Arve 
•  t  gains  the  mastery,  and  the  once  pellucid 

■  im  i3  pure  no  more  in  all  its  course,  bear- 


ing the  weight  of  the  sin3  of  his  turbulent 
sister  to  the  solemn  ending.  We  stood  long 
on  the  steep  bank  at  evening,  watching  this 
curious  meeting  of  the  waters,  and  then  turned 
eastward  to  see  the  city  of  Geneva  as  a  whole, 
tinged  with  the  beauty  of  the  dying  day. 
Surely,  few  cities  are  more  happily  placed 
than  &he  who  guards  the  outlet  of  one  of  the 
fairest  of  lakes.  Around  are  neat  homesteads, 
with  fine  hedgrow  boundaries  ;  and  none  can 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  appearance  of  pros- 
perity and  comfort  everywhere  displayed. 
The  situation  is  1,250  feet  above  the  sea,  but 
the  visible  presence  of  majestic  mountains, 
which,  though  sixty  miles  distant,  are  often 
reflected  in  the  lake,  gives  one  an  impression 
of  much  greater  elevation.  The  cleanliness 
of  the  town,  and  its  air  of  opulent  refinement, 
the  elegant  simplicity  of  its  architecture,  its 
beautifully  substantial  quays  and  five  fine 
bridges,  and  the  crystal  purity  of  its  waters, 
give  it  a  high  rank  among  the  fair  cities  of 
Europe. 

On  the  20th  of  Eighth  month,  we  took 
passage  in  one  of  the  diligences,  which  make 
daily  trips  from  Geneva  to  Chamouni,  and 
in  the  cool  morning  sped  away  into  the  land 
of  Savoy,  now  a  province  of  France.  This 
kind  of  diligence  affords  a  mode  of  convey- 
ance I  had  never  tried  before.  Doubtless, 
many  a  weary  soul  has  wondered,  in  times 
gone  by,  as  he  took  his  seat  inside  the  lum- 
bering stage-coach,  and  his  trunk  was  ele- 
vated to  the  top,  why  the  human  freight,  de- 
siring a  view  of  the  glory  of  the  earth,  and 
the  comfort  of  free  air  without  dust,  must  be 
doomed  to  ride  so  near  the  wheels,  while  the 
insensate  baggage  enjoys  the  coveted  advan- 
tages. And  now  behold  all  the  errors  and 
absurdities  of  the  old  arrangement  corrected  ! 
Our  trunks  are  snugly  packed  in  a  box-like 
receptacle  like  a  peddler's  wagon,  having  a 
windowed  compartment  in  front  the  coupe 
for  feeble  souls  that  cannot  climb,  and  a 
friendly  ladder  helps  the  ordinary  traveler  to 
a  breezy  pavilion  on  high.  We  choose  seats 
beside  the  driver,  and  so  have  an  unobstructed 
view  of  the  lovely  land  through  which  we 
pass.  The  day  is  warm,  but  rapid  movement 
makes  a  fancied  breeze,  and  the  good  horses 
speed  willingly  over  the  perfect  road.  At 
various  points  we  find  men  carefully  sweep- 
ing the  dust  off  the  highway,  while  piles  of 
finely-divided  stone  are  placed  by  the  way- 
side ready  to  repair  the  inevitable  wear  and 
tear.  For  miles  the  road  is  lined  with  villas, 
and  gardens  "  in  which  all  pleasant  fruits  do 
grow."  Great  apple,  pear  and  plum  trees 
shade  the  wayside,  and  the  burden  of  fruit  is 
often  so  great  as  to  break  the  strong  boughs, 
and  plums  and  apples  lay  thickly  on  the 
ground  to  tempt  the  wayfarer.    I  never  saw 
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such  a  wealth  of  plums,  and  the  size  of  the 
trees  is  surprising.  They  seem  to  flourish  in 
this  inspiring  land,  and  soar  to  the  same 
height  as  the  pear  trees.  At  every  halt  of 
the  diligence,  the  venders  come  with  little 
tempting  baskets  of  plums,  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, grapes  and  apricots,  and  lift  them  up 
inquiringly. 

At  Bonneville  we  are  delayed  for  a  little 
time  by  the  refusal  of  one  of  the  wheels  to 
revolve  any  more,  and  while  the  proper  means 
of  overcoming  its  obstinancy  are  applied,  we 
stroll  around  the  town,  and  make  such 
hasty  observations  as  we  can.  The  little 
town  contains  about  1,800  inhabitants,  and 
is  situated  on  a  small  plain  at  the  very  en- 
trance of  the  Alps  of  Savoy.  On  the  right 
rises  Mt.  Brezon,  6,045  feet  high,  while  on  the 
left  is  Mt.  Mole  and  the  Point  of  Machilly, 
6,675  feet  high,  and  the  massive  Mt.  Buet 
bounds  the  foreground.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  town  rushes  the  impetuous  Arve.  In 
the  central  open  square  are  numbrous  staUs, 
or  booths,  arranged  under  frail  temporary 
shelters,  where  all  manner  of  goods  are  of- 
fered for  sale.  Here  are  the  Alpine  crystals, 
set  in  many  styles,  for  ornaments ;  here  are 
hats,  arranged  for  the  needs  of  monntain 
wanderers;  here  are  shoes,  gloves,  hosiery 
and  other  clothing ;  here  are  alpenstocks,  with 
pretty  carved  heads,  and  wood  carvings  of 
many  kinds,  and  here  are  the  pleasant  fruits 
and  other  refreshments  which  it  is  hoped 
travelers  may  want.  The  dealers  show  no 
anxiety  to  sell,  and  seem  not  the  least  dis- 
pleased or  disappointed  when  we  examine 
their  wares  and  turn  away  without  purchas- 
ing. 

French  is  now  the  universal  language  of 
the  people,  though  I  should  have  expected 
to  hear  some  Italian  in  Savoy,  and  the  way- 
side crucifix  reminds  us  that  we  are  again  in 
a  Roman  Catholic  land. 

The  diligence  is  soon  ready  for  us,  and 
away  we  go,  crossing  the  Arve  on  a  stone 
bridge,  passing  a  column  erected  to  the  honor 
of  Charles  Felix,  King  of  Sardiuia,  who, 
by  raising  embankments  against  the  river, 
conferred  a  great  benefit  on  the  people  of  this 
province.  The  country  is  very  beautiful  and 
richly  cultivated,  and  the  frequent  villages 
give  an  impression  of  a  numerous  population. 
The  beautiful  road  follows  the  river  valley — 
now  passing  between  high  mountains,  now 
under  frowning  precipices,  now  through 
pretty  towns,  now  traversing  an  amphithe- 
ater of  cliffs,  in  which  is  a  grotto  1,800  feet 
deep,  which,  we  are  warned,  will  not  repay 
a  visit,  and  now  passing  a  lofty  cataract,  the. 
Nant  d'Arpenaz,  which  comes  dancing  and 
glittering  down  from  on  high  to  bring  tribute 
to  the  Arve.    We  take  note  of  the  curving 


tortuous  stratification  of  the  brown  limestone 
rock,  and  try,  vainly,  to  imagine  how  griev 
ously  the  oil  earth  has  been  tormented — how 
the  everlasting  hills  have  been  tossed  as  with 
a  tempest — how  the  healing  hand  of  tim$i 
the  wondrous  ice  plow  and  the  busy  cataracts 
have  gradually  prepared  the  valleys  for  tbi 
homes  of  men.  Pretty  little  children,  hold 
ing  up  poor  little  worthless  boquets,  run  per 
severingly  beside  the  diligence,  hoping  to  get 
a  few  centimes  from  kind-hearted  travelers. 
One  very  little  maid,  with  very  rosy  cheeks 
and  very  large,  soft  eyes,  presents  a  very  large 
dahlia;  but,  though  many  sous  are  throwD 
pityingly  down,  nobody  wants  the  flowers  this 
warm  day. 

A  little   after    mid-day  we  reach  th 
town-  of  St.  Martin,  and  here  we  seem  t 
have  come  quite  near  Mont  Blanc,  tbougl 
the  actual  distance  is  more  than  twelve  mild 
in  a  straight  line.    The  nearer  heights,  forei 
and  pasture  clad,  and  the  noble  dome  of  snow 
beyond,  sending  down  great  glacial  arms  int  i 
the  valley,  form  a  scene  of  such  inspirin  ie 
grandeur,  that  one  might  almost  be  tempti 
to  tarry  here  at  a  respectful  distance  from  til 
noble  mountain.    But  onward  we  go,  over  tbloi 
Arve  to  Sallenches,  pausing  here  a  little  whil  h 
to  dine.  Our  course  now  lies  along  the  nortl  y 
era  slopes  of  Mount  Joli,  and  the  diligencjro 
turns  a  mile  out  of  its  way  to  leave  passei  oo 
gers  For  St.  Gervais,  an  extensive  establish 
ment  for  thermal   baths.     The  valley 
beautiful,  and  I  feel  recompensed  for  tlflen 
inevitable  delay,  by  this  hasty  glimpse  at  oi 
of  the  pleasant  places  which  tempt  travele  d 
from  the  great  highways  of  travel. 

We  enter  the  Vale  of  Chamouni  as  fSre 
evening  shadows  lengthen  across  our  wa  ire 
The  enormous  mass  of  Mont  Blanc,  m  ley 
close  at  hand,  is  magnificent,  and  the  whimpe 
glistening  glaciers  stream  from  on  high  in!  m 
the  flowery  valley.  Each  glacier  is  parent  I  j( 
a  furious  torrent  which  comes  channelling: '  I] 
impetuous  way  to  the  Arve,  and  our  road  Hi 
built  over  many  of  these  fierce  streams — the  0, 
ice  born  torrents. 

At  5  o'clock  we  reach  the  little  town  j  it 
Chamouni,  and  descend  from  our  lofty  coal  h 
into  the  street.  A  long  row  of  hotel  port<  k\ 
are  awaiting  us,  and  we  select  the  one  w  j  % 
bears  on  his  hat  "Hotel  Couttel,"  and  I 
takes  us  in  charge.  Chamouni  is  v€  u>? 
much  crowded  with  guests  just  now,  but  th<  i  : 
is  a  corner  left  for  us,  and  we  find  courted  b< 
reception  and  good  cheer.  We  seem  to  ha  \)\ 
paused  just  at  the  very  foot  of  the  migl  - 
mountain  and  the  tall,  needle-pointed  * 
tendant  peaks,  to  which  the  snows  can;  ;? 
cling,  look  down  upon  us,  over  a  lovely  sk  H( 
of  green,  with  solemn  majesty.  A  glori< 
evening  is  the  fit  sequence  of  a  perfect  d  n* 
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The  high  host  of  heaven  look  down  from  the 
slue  vault,  which  seems  to  rest  securely  on  the 
K5y  summits  of  the  mountains ;  and  the  river 
foars  onward  with  an  awful  voice,  though 
leaven  and  earth  are  silent  and  calm.  The 
ravelers  who  have  been  out  on  excursions, 
eturn  we  irily  or  triumphantly,  each  having 
\,  report  to  make  of  the  day's  adventures,  and 
i  feeling  of  general  sympathy  and  general 
food  humor  prevails  in  the  Couttet  mansion. 
)ne  party  has    made  the  ascent  of  Mont 
fUanc,  and  the  ladies  have  many  questions 
jo  answer  in  regard  to  the  terrors  and  trials  of 
(tie  way.   It  is  a  two  days',  sometimes  a  three 
(ays'  trip,  and  in  some  cases  parties  return 
>affled  by  storm  and  cold.    One  father  and 
^aughter  were  taken  with  a  malady  like  sea- 
iickness,  occasioned  by  the  cold  wind,  say  the 
uides,  and  became  so  weak  as  to  be  quite  una- 
le  to  make  the  last  stage  of  the  ascent.  One 
idy  thoughtlessly  removed  her  veil  when  she 
eached  the  snow-fields,  and  her  face  is  dread- 
ally  burned  and  swollen,  but  the  solemn 
eight  has  been  reached  and  the  sufferer  is 
>yful, — even  triumphant.    One  English  mai- 
lt en  tells  a  strange,  thrilling  tale  :    The  party 
tl  insisting  of  her  two  brothers  and  herself  were 
in  :mnected  with  each  other  and  with  the  guides 
y  a  rope  tied  round  their  waists ;  and  in 
mossing  a  crevasse  on  a  glacier,  five  of  the 
pmpany  had  stepped  over,  availing  them- 
^lves  of  an  abutment  of  ice  and  snow  which 
jached  nearly  across.    But  she  hesitates  to 
enture  over  the  chasm  1,000  feet  deep,  and 
lie   guide  who   is   behind   steps  forward, 
id  with  his  ice  axe  roughens  the  path- 
ay  ;   but  she  is  hardly  reassured,  so  he 
ves  his  hand  to  help  her  across, — -the  ice 
ves  way  under  their  united  weight  and  down 
tey  both  go  into  the  abyss.    But  the  good 
»pe  does  not  break,  and  the  strong  men  in 
ont  stand  their  ground  and  succeed  in  draw- 
g  out  their  fallen  companions.    "  How  did 
!>u  feel  as  you  hung  suspended  30  feet  deep 
the  glaciers,"  a  wondering  friend  inquires. 
0,  I  thought  the  rope  would  cut  me  in  two, 
id  I  could  not  thiak  at  all,"  she  replies, 
ut  she  seems  in  good  spirits  and  none 
;  e  worse  for  wear,  and  tells  the  story  very 
jlmly. 

[The  climbing  frenzy  has  taken  strong 
kid  of  the  English  people,  and  to  make  a 
ngerous  and  successful  mountain  excursion 
3thes  the  adventurer  with  a  coveted  glory. 
>iere  are  two  blithe,  active  little  ladies  here 
iio  have  won  many  a  laurel  in  this  peace- 
L  strife.  Their  tiny,  bird -like  forms,  and 
eir  unaffected  simplicity  and  amiability, 
7e  an  amusing  fitness  to  the  suggestive 
|.me  of  Pigeon.  They  have  twice  ascended 
e  wonderfully  pointed  Matterhorn ;  have 
ice  stood   upon  the  hoary  head  of  Mont 


Blanc  ;  have  surmounted  the  difficult  Gra- 
benhorn  or  Dome,  and  have  climbed  to  the 
highest  peak  of  Monta  Rosa.  They  find  in 
these  mountain  climbs  a  real  delight, — an  ex- 
hilaration that  nothing  else  can  give — and 
consider  that  they  make  no  sacrifice  of  health 
and  strength  in  their  conflicts  with"  the  powers 
of  the  air  and  of  the  earth.  One  secret  of 
success  in  these  attempts  is  suitable  clothing. 
I  find  the  famous  climbers  wear  soft,  light 
colored  woolen  dresses,  loose  enough  to  give 
free  play  to  all  their  muscles,  strong  shoes 
with  broad,  thick  soles,  low  heels,  and  broad 
toes,  and  armed  with  rough  nails  to  give 
steadiness  of  step  on  the  glaciers ;  and 
shadowy  hats,  white  veils,  and  masks  to  pro- 
tect the  face  from  the  terrible  irritation  of  the 
reflected  light  on  the  higher  snow  fields. 

Scholars  and  earnest  investigators  of  the 
phenomena  of  Nature,  like  Professor  Tyn- 
dall,  have  found  mountain  exercise  a  power- 
ful and  efficient  means  of  restoring  the  equi- 
librium between  the  spirit  and  the  body,  after 
long  periods  of  intellectuall  labor  and  mental 
excitement,  and  their  example  and  their  elo- 
quent raptures  over  the  glories  of  the  high 
places  have  stimulated  thousands  to  tread  in 
their  pathway  to  the  loftiest  heights. 

Of  my  own  excursions  around  Chamouni  it 
seems  almcst  trivial  to  speak,  but  I  felt  quite 
a  high  degree  of  exhilaration  and  self-appro- 
val after  a  loitering  morning  walk  up  the 
beautiful  zigzag  forest  path  which  leads  from 
the  valley  to  Montanvert,  and  stood  on  the 
borders  of  the  wonderful  Mer  de  Glace,  the 
tortuous  ice-stream  which  lies  in  this  enor- 
mous ravine  of  the  ancient  hills.  A  traveler 
who  stands  by  my  side,  tells  me  that  he  vis- 
ited thi3  spot  twenty  years  ago,  and  that  the 
glacier  has  wonderfully  diminished  in  volume 
since  that  time,  and,  as  he  thinks,  in  magnifi- 
cence. According  to  his  judgment,  the  sur- 
face is  now  more  sullied  with  impurities,  and 
the  lateral  morains  encroach  much  more  on 
the  clear  ice  of  the  central  part ;  but  I  know 
that  the  eyes  of  youth  see  not  as  do  those  of 
age.  The  hoary  head  may  be  very  wise,  but 
is  often  lacking  in  enthusiasm.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  however,  that  the  shrinkage  has 
been  very  great,  even  within  the  memory  of 
men  now  living.  The  advance,  too,  is  con- 
tinual, that  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  bein^,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Forbes,  822  feet  a  year 
at  the  base  of  the  Montanvert,  the  motiou  in 
winter  being  less  rapid  than  in  spring  and 
summer.  The  rain  and  snow  naturally  pene- 
trate the  crevasses  and  cavities  of  the  ice  ; 
and  being  converted  into  ice,  the  expansion 
would  inevitably  tend  to  propel  the  whole 
mass  forward ;  while  the  force  of  gravitation 
of  course  acts  in  the  same  direction.  The 
sunbeams,  the  summer  rains,  and  the  soft  air 
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of  the  summer  months  are  busily  at  work  on 
the  ice-stream,  and  the  furious  torrent  comes 
rushing  forth  from  the  lower  extremity,  laden 
with  the  substance  of  the  hills,  which  it  is 
•commissioned  to  deposit  wisely  in  the  low 
places  of  the  earth.  In  a  physical  as  well  as 
in  a  spiritual  sense,  then,  shall  every  valley 
be  exalted  and  every  mountain  be  brought 
low. 

I  wish  I  could  give  any  adequate  idea 
of  the  amphitheatre  of  solemn  heights  re- 
vealed from  this  point.  Just  opposite  rises 
the  lofty  pinnacle  of  rock  called  the  Aiguille 
du  Dru,  12,515  feet  high,  seeming  to  pierce 
the  very  heavens;  while  just  behind  it,  and 
connected  with  it,  is  the  yet  loftier  Aiguille 
Vert,  13,473  feet.  The  rock  promontory  on 
which  we  stand  is  elevated  6,302  feet  above 
the  sea,  so  that  we  are  just  halfway  to  the 
sublime  heights.  The  next  point  to  the  right 
is  the  imposing  Aiguille  de  Moine,  which 
rises  from  the  junction  of  Talefre  and  Lech- 
aud  glaciers  with  the  Mer  de  Glace.  On  this 
side  the  glacier,  rises  the  Aiguille  de  Char- 
moz,  which  is  peculiar  from  its  sharply  cleft 
summit,  there  being  two  needle-like  points 
instead  of  one.  The  mid-day  sun  is  flashing 
down  from  the  blue  heavens  on  the  pure 
snow-fields  which  clothe  this  wondrous  upper 
world,  and  the  richness,  variety  and  delicacy 
of  coloring  is  really  enchanting. 

De  Saussure  compares  the  Mer  de  Glace 
to  "a  sea  which  has  become  suddenly  frozen, 
not  in  the  _ moment  of  a  tempest,  but  at  the 
instant  when  the  wind  has  calmed  and  the 
waves,  although  very  high,  have  become 
blunted  and  rounded.  These  great  waves  are 
nearly  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  glacier, 
-and  are  intersected  by  transverse  crevasses, 
which  appear  blue  on  the  interior,  while  the 
ice  is  white  on  its  external  surface."  But 
thi3  description,  although  undoubtedly  per- 
fectly correct  from  some  other  point  of  view, 
is  not  entirely  applicable  to  the  portion  of 
the  glacial  stream  lying  just  below  us, 
which  bears  more  resemblance  to  a  turbulent, 
rock-vexed  river,  suddenly  congealed,  aud 
then  exposed  to  dust,  to  snow,  to  the  pollu- 
tion of  travel,  and  to  the  wasting  rays  of  the 
summer  sun.  Our  view  of  the  glacier  from 
Montanvert  extends  six  miles,  and,  if  one 
feels  equal  to  making  the  journey,  it  is  usual 
to  descend  the  moraine  to  the  surface,  with 
the  help  of  a  guide,  cross  the  sea  of  ice,  as- 
cend the  precipitous  moraine  on  the  other 
side,  to  the  Chapeau,  which  is  considerably 
less  elevated  than  Montanvert,  and  affords 
another  interesting  view  of  this  sublime  re- 
gion. The  brave  and  strong  make  Montan- 
vert the  point  of  departure  for  the  triangular 
oasis  of  rock  which  rises  from  the  icy  sea 
farther  up  in  the  deep  ravine  of  the  moun- 


tains, on  which  fair  Alpine  flowers  find  a  con 
genial  habitat.  But  this  is  far  beyond  oui 
powers,  involving  ten  hours'  hard  climbing 
and  walking. 

To  loiter  slowly  back  to  the  vale,  pausing 
at  frequent  intervals  to  enjoy  the  ever-chang 
ing  view,  is  enjoyment  enough  and  exercise 
enough  for  one  afternoon,  and  the  pure  brae 
ing  air  and  inspiring  scenery  banish  all  though 
of  fatigue  till  we  reach  the  unshadowed  plain 

The  next  day  is  devoted  to  a  visit  to  th< 
magnificent  Glacier  du  Bossons,  which  reache 
down  into  the  valley  on  the  other  side  of  Cha 
mouni.  From  my  window  I  have  a  perfec 
view  of  this  noble  relic  of  the  ancient  day; 
when  the  vales  were  smoothed  and  furrowed  b; 
the  wondrous  ice-plow.  As  I  see  it  from  nr 
window  seat;,  it  seems  to  come  pouring  fort! j 
from  the  lofty  snow- fields  of  Mont  Blanc,  fill 
ing  a  mighty  ravine,  and  to  flow  steeply  dowi 
between  mountainous  moraines  till,  midwa 
of  its  course,  it  meets  a  great  rocky  ledge 
which  breaks  it  into  tall  pyramidal  and  prisncj 
like  masses,  among  which  the  sunbeams  lov 
to  play.  Then  onward  comes  the  glacier  be 
tween  fir-clad  slopes,  till  it  finds  an  ending  i: 
the  smiling,  fertile  vale.  From  this  distanc 
the  surface  appears  very  white,  the  broke  ( 
portion  reflecting  the  intense  blue  of  th 
heavens,  and  the  chance  clouds  which  tra( 
over  its  jagged  surface  are  torn  by  the  poinl 
and  pinnacles  of  ice,  leaving  portions  of  thei 
fleecy  substance  to  hide  the  dread  abysms 
chasms  of  the  glacier. 

It  is  a  leisurely  two  hours'  walk  to  th 
summit  of  the  moraine,  down  which  there  j 
a  very  narrow,  steep  path  to  the  ice ;  an 
here  we  do  indeed  see  the  semblance  of  pov 
erful  ocean  waves,  crystallized  in  their  hoi| 
of  might,  much  more  impressive  than  in  tlj 
Mer  de  Glace.  The  view  is  sublime,  and  til 
contrast  between  the  refreshing-  coolness  < 
the  air  from  the  ice  stream  and  the  burniE 
heat  of  the  barren  slope  of  debris  down  whic 
we  have  scrambled,  is  very  striking.  A  your 
man,  who  announces  himself  as  the  "  Garcc 
de  la  Grotto,"  makes  his  appearance  and  c 
fers  to  lead  us  across  the  glacier  and  throug 
the  ice-tunnel  on  the  other  side,  but  the  ei 
cursion  does  not  look  tempting,  and  we  di 
cline  to  follow  the  "  garcon,"  though  ste< 
have  been  cut  in  the  slippery  surface,  aw 
there  seems  to  be  no  danger  at  this  place.  | 
is  higher  up,  among  the  ice-pinnacles,  whe 
the  stream  has  been  broken  by  projectiij 
rocks,  that,the  formidable  chasms  occur,  ar: 
to  this  rugged  and  interesting  part  of  tl 
glacier  we  see  no  pathway. 

The  pretty  Cascade  du  Dard  forms  a  ple| 
sant  resting-place  on  the  way  homewai 
where  one  may  sit  and  watch  the  melodio 
fury  of  the  waters,  and  note  the  effect  of  tl 
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descending  stream  on  the  solid  rock  with 
Which  it  comes  in  contact.  It  has  smoothed 
ind  polished  for  itself  a  channel  of  descent, 
lown  which  it  plunges  with  two  leaps,  and  at 
ts  base  it  has  worn  a  fine  symmetrical  basin, 
malagous  to  those  which  have  been  left  by 
he  mighty  torrents  of  yore. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  remarkable 
lealing  qualities  are  attributed  to  the  glacial 
Uters  which  the  Arve  gathers  from  the  moun- 
ains.    In  their  rapid  flow,  of  five  feet  per 
econd,  tossing  over  rocky  river-beds,  it  is 
laimed  that  they  become  saturated  with  an 
ir  more  intensely  oxygenized  than  the  at- 
losphere,  and  that  they  acquire  by  friction 
In  electric  quality  which  gives  them  a  marked 
hysical  influence  on  the  bathers  who  desire 
)  be  cured  of  nervous  debility  and  its  kin- 
Ired  ills.    We  even  hear  of  the  mind  being 
enefitted  by  vigorous  plunges  in  these  wide- 
Wake  waters — the  low  spirited  and  weary  - 
arted  leaving  the  bath  with  a  feeling  of 
)mfort  and  lightness,  full  of  glee  and  joyous, 
\  if  there  were  no  cares  and  sorrows  to  rest 
e  an  incubus  upon  the  souls  of  men. 
The  solid  ingredients  of  the  turbid  stream 
*e  traces  of  resin  from  the  firs,  carbonates 
lime  and  of  magnesia,  the  muriate  of  lime, 
id  the  sulphates  of  lime  and  of  magnesia, 
Ith  aluminium  and  a  little  silex.    It  is  esti* 
ated  that  in  times  of  drought  four-fifths  of 
e  Arve  waters  are  the  outcome  of  melted 
ana  snow.  S.  R. 

{Eighth  month  31st,  1875. 


METHOD  OF  TEACHING  KINDNESS  TO 
ANIMALS. 

I  have  always  tried  in  my  forty-six  years' 
perience  as  schoolmaster,  to  teach  children 
bits  of  kindness  to  animals.    I  well  know 
^.t  early  impressions  are  never  forgotten,  and 
at  a  child  who  is  taught  humanity  to  ani- 
ils  will,  in  later  years,  learn  to  love  his 
low-men.    I  have,  therefore,  taken  pains  to 
velop  the  affections  of  the  children  under 
I  care,  and  to  sow  the  fruitful  seeds  of  kind- 
|ss,  gentleness,  and  justice  towards  domestic 
imals,  which  are,  and  always  will  be,  the 
mer's  chief  wealth,  and  also  towards  others, 
ich,  although  in  a  wild  state,  are  no  less 
sful    in    agriculture,   though  ignorantly 
ated  as  enemies.    In  this  last  category  are 
}h  as  the  hedgehog,  the  shrew-mouse,  the 
p,  the  toad,  the  frog,  and  the  lizard,  all  of 
im  great  destroyers  of  noxious  insects, — the 
le,  which  carries  on  a  continual  war  with  the 
vse  of  beetles  and  caterpillars,  and  which 
mid  be  allowed  to  live  in  peace,  if  not  in 
j  gardens,  at  least  in  the  meadows,  where  the 
lit  and  fertilizing  soil  of  the  hillocks  that 
aises,  so  far  from  being  injurious  to  the 
'4'duction  of   grass,  in  reality  favors  its 


growth  in  a  remarkable  manner,  provided 
care  is  taken  to  turn  over  freshly-raised  earth 
with  a  spade, — the  nocturnal  birds  of  prey,  for 
which  agriculture  cannot  be  too  thankful, 
which  are  ten  times  better  than  the  best  cats, 
for,  without  stealing  the  roast  or  the  cheese, 
they  wage  a  bitter  war  against  rats  and  mice, 
and  destroy,  in  the  fields,  great  quantities  of 
various  kinds  of  fieldmice  and  dormice,  which, 
without  these  nocturnal  hunters,  would  become 
an  intolerables  scourge, — and  lastly  there  are 
the  small  birds,  those  indispensable  auxilia- 
ries, which  hold  a  first  rank  for  the  services 
they  render ;  those  innocent  and  charming 
little  creatures,  which  are  the  best  guardians 
of  our  gardens,  our  orchards,  and  our  fields, 
by  their  incessant  and  fierce  warfare  with  the- 
innumerable  legions  of  destructive  insects, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  birds  alone  find  out 
and  destroy. 

I  have  long  been  convinced  that  kindness- 
to  animals  is  productive  of  great  results,  and 
that  it  is  not  only  the  most  powerful  cause  of 
material  prosperity,  but  also  the  beginning  of 
moral  perfection.  I  therefore  began  my  work 
in  1861,  and  at  the  same  time  introduced 
agriculture  into  my  school ;  for  I  saw  the 
close  connection  between  the  doctrine  of  kind- 
ness to  animals  and  the  important  science  of 
agriculture,  since  there  can  be  no  profitable 
farming  unless  animals  are  well  kept,  well 
fed,  and  well  treated.  And,  besides,  how  can 
children  better  learn  the  pleasures  of  country 
life  than  by  understanding  the  importance  of 
agriculture,  the  methods  used  in  their  own- 
country,  and  the  profit  which  may  be  derived 
from  intelligent  farming  and  kind  treatment 
of  animals  ?  Do  they  not  become  attached 
to  country  life?  Do  they  not  feel  kindly 
towards  all  dumb  creatures?  Do  they  not 
receive  ideas  of  domestic  economy  ?  Do  they 
not  love  Mother  Earth,  who  pays  us  so  free- 
ly and  so  generously  for  our  work?  And 
does  not  this  love  tend  to  check  the  growing 
evil  of  emigration  from  the  country  to  the 
city? 

My  method  of  teaching  kindness  to  animals 
has  the  advantage  of  in  no  way  interfering 
with  the  regular  routine  of  my  school.  Two 
days  in  the  week  all  our  lessons  are  conducted 
with  reference  to  this  subject.  For  instance, 
in  the  reading  class,  I  choose  a  book  upon 
animals,  and  always  find  time  for  useful  in- 
struction and  good  advice.  My  "  copies  "  for 
writing  are  facts  in  natural  history,  and  im- 
press upon  the  pupils  ideas  of  justice  and 
kindness  toward  useful  animals. 

In  written  exercises,  in  spelling  and  com- 
position, I  teach  the  good  care  which  should 
be  taken  of  domestic  animals,  and  the  kind- 
ness which  should  be  shown  them.  I  prove 
that,  by  not  overworking  them,  and  by  keep- 
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ing  them  in  clean  and  roomy  stablss,  feeding 
them  well,  and  treating  them  kindly  and 
gently,  a  greater  profit  and  larger  crops  may 
be  obtained  than  by  abusing  them.  I  also 
speak,  in  this  connection,  of  certain  small  ani- 
mals which,  although  in  a  wild  state,  are  very 
useful  to  farmers. 

In  arithmetic,  I  give  them  examples  in 
domestic  and  rural  economy,  and  thus  show 
the  children,  in  exact  figures,  the  amount 
which  may  be  made  by  farming  when  domes- 
tic animals  are  kindly  treated. 

Besides  all  this,  we  have  a  practical  con- 
versation on  two  afternoons  in  the  week,  when 
I  often  explain  the  law  against  cruelty  to 
animals. 

The  results  of  my  instruction  have  been, 
and  are,  exceeding  satisfactory.  My  ideas 
have  deeply  impressed  my  pupils,  and  have 
exercised  the  best  influence  upon  their  lives 
and  characters.  Ever  since  I  have  introduced 
the  subject  into  my  school  I  have  found  the 
children  less  disorderly,  but,  instead,  more 
gentie  and  affectionate  toward  each  other. 
They  feel  more  and  more  kindly  toward 
animals,  and  have  entirely  given  up  the  cruel 
practice  of  robbing  nests  and  killing  small 
birds.  They  are  touched  by  the  suffering  and 
misery  of  animals,  and  the  pain  which  they 
feel  when  they  see  them  cruelly  used  has  been 
the  means  of  exciting  other  persons  to  pity 
and  compassion. 

My  lessons  reach  adults  through  the  exam- 
ple and  advice  of  the  children,  and  also  by 
the  following  method :  My  pupils  have  a 
book  containing  "Talks  about  Useful  Ani- 
mals." By  my  advice,  the  book  is  taken 
home,  and  is  read  with  interest  in  the  winter 
evenings,  giving  rise  to  the  best  effects.  In 
my  evening  class  I  also  teach  adults  princi- 
ples of  kindness,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  my 
day-school,  and  with  the  same  success. 

I  close  this  letter  with  the  hope  that  prin- 
ciples of  kindness  and  compassion  to  animals 
will  soon  be  taught  in  every  school. —  Our 
Dumb  Animals. 


Selected. 
HEAVENLY  GIFTS. 


Why  are  springs  enthroned  so  high, 
Where  the  mountains  kiss  the  sky  ? 
'Tis  that  thence  their  streams  may  flow, 
Fertilizing  all  below. 

Why  have  clouds  such  lofty  flight, 
Basking  in  the  golden  light? 
'Tis  to  send  down  genial  showers 
On  this  lower  world  of  ours. 

Why  does  God  exalt  the  great? 
'Tis  that  they  may  prop  the  state; 
So  that  toil  its  sweets  may  yield, 
And  thej3ower  reap  the  field. 


Riches,  why  doth  He  confer? 
That  the  rich  may  minister 
In  'the  hour  of  their  distress, 
To  the  poor  and  fatherless. 

Does  He  light  a  Newton's  mind? 
'Tis  to  shine  on  all  mankind. 
Does  he  give  to  virtue  birth  ? 
'Tis  the  salt  of  this  poor  earth. 

Reader,  whosoe'er  thou  art, 
What  thy  God  has  given,  impart. 
Hide  it  not  within  the  ground, 
Send  the  cup  of  blessing  round. 

Hast  thou  power? — the  weak  defend  ; 
Light? — give  light ;  thy  knowledge  lend 
Rich  ? — remember  Him  who  gave ; 
Free  ? — be  brother  to  the  slave. 

Called  a  blessing  to  inherit, 
Bless — and  richer  blessings  merit ; 
Give — and  more  shall  yet  be  given  ; 
Love  and  serve — for  this  is  heayen. 


MONT  BLANC. 


Far,  far  above,  piercing  the  infinite  sky, 
Mont  Blanc  appears — still,  snowy  and  serene — 
Its  subject  mountains  their  unearthly  forms 
Pile  round  it,  ice  and  rock;  broad  vales  between 
Of  frozen  floods,  unfathomable  depths, 
Blue  as  the  overhanging  heaven,  that  spread 
And  wind  among  the  accumulated  steeps; 
A  desert  peopled  by  the  storms  alone, 
Save  when  the  eagle  brings  some  hunter's  bone 
And  the  wolf  tracks  her  there.    How  hideously 
Its  shapes  are  heaped  around  !  rude,  bare  and  higl  e's 
Ghastly,  and  scarred,  and  riven.    Is  this  the  scen| 
Where  the  old  earthquake-demon  taught  heryounj 
Ruin?  Were  these  their  toys,  or  did  a  sea 
Of  fire  envelop  once  this  silent  snow? 
None  can  reply  ;  all  seems  eternal  now. 
The  wilderness  has  a  mysterious  tongue, 


So  solemn,  so  serene,  that  man  may  be 
But  by  such  faith  with  Nature  reconciled : 
Thou  hast  a  voice,  great  mountain,  to  repeal 
Large  codes  of  woe  and  fraud  ;  not  understood 
By  all,  but  which  the  wise,  and  great,  and  good 
Interpret,  or  make  felt,  or  deeply  felt. 

Shelley, 


IK 
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Hurtful  Reading. — A  bad  book,  m 
zine,  or  newspaper,  is  as  dangerous  to  y 
child  as  a  vicious  companion,  and  will 
surely  corrupt  his  morals  and  lead  him  a 
from  the  paths  of  safety.  Every  parent  sho 
set  this  thought  clearly  before  his  mind,  a 
ponder  it  well.    Look  to  what  your  chil ' 
read,  and  especially  to  the  kind  of  papers  tl 
get  into  their  hands — for  there  are  now  p 
lished  scores  of  weekly  papers,  with  attraci 
and  sensuous  illustrations,  that  are  as  hu 
to  young  and  innocent  souls  as  poison 
healthful  body.    Many  of  these  papers  hi 
attained  large  circulation,  and  are  sowii  k 
broadcast  the  seeds  of  vice  and  crime.  Tren<  ^ 
ing  on  the  very  bordsrs  of  indecency,  they  c<  hi 
rupt  the  morals,  taint  the  imagination,  a 
allure  the  weak  and  unguarded  from  the  pal  : 
of  innocence.    The  danger  to  young  pers( 
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om  this  cause  was  never  so  great  as  at  this 
me,  and  every  father  and  mother  should  be 
i  guard  against  an  enemy  that  is  sure  to 
eet  their  child.  Look  to  it,  then  that  your 
lildren  are  kept  free  as  possible  from  this 
int.  Never  bring  into  your  house  a  paper 
1  a  periodical  that  is  not  strictly  pure,  and 
atch  carefully  lest  any  such  get  into  the 
mds  of  your  growing-up  boys. 


A  TRAINING-SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

A  training-school  for  girls  has  been  opened 
East  Tenth  street,  New  York,  near  Mr. 
ewart's  great  up-town  store,  which  is  well 
orth  telling  the  world  about,  since  it  prom- 
38  to  solve  one  of  our 'most  serious  domestic 
oblems.   The  object  of  the  school  is  to  teach 
rls  how  to  do  housework,  and  any  respect- 
le  girl,  of  any  nationality  or  religion,  can 
to  the  school  free  of  expense.    Indeed,  the 
rangements  are  such  that  most  of  the  girls 
n  support  themselves  while  they  are  being 
ucated,  since  they  are  enabled  to  earn  con- 
erable  money  in  the  school.    The  idea  of 
ginating  this  school  started  with  a  wealthy 
d  benevolent  lady,  Mrs.  Hodges,  who  has 
arge  house  on  Fifth  aveuue,  in  the  same 
ck  with  Rutger's  College.    At  first  she 
y  thought  to  teach  girls  how  to  work  on 
sewing  machine,  and  for  this  purpose  took 
m  into  her  own  house,  where  she  had  sev- 
1  large  and  unused  rooms.    Some  of  her 
nds  told  her  the  experiment  was  a  danger- 
one,  that  the  girls  would  prove  dishonest, 
rateful,  etc.    A  trial  showed  that  these 
rs  were  groundless.    The  girls  were  only 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  learn,  and  were 
ind,  grateful  and  polite'  as  women  in  any 
s  of  society.    The  same  warm  heart  and 
"er  impulses  were  found  beneath  the  dress 
alico  as  the  robes  of  purple  and  fine  linen, 
doming  in  contact  with  the  girls,  and  hav- 
them  talk  over  their  troubles,  Mrs.  Hod- 
came  to  know  the  wants  of  her  sex  better 
n  she  otherwise  would  have  done.  Her 
ool  for  sewing  rapidly  increased,  and  in  a 
rt  time  she  felt  obliged  to  rent  a  large  room 
Broadway,  where|she  soon  had  sixty  sewing 
chines  running.  Then  it  was  that  the  discov- 
was  made  that  a  girl  cannot  earn  enough 
ey  on  a  sewing  machine,  in  New  York 
,  to  give  her  a  comfortable  and  honorable 
ort.    After  a  hard  weeks'  work  had  been 
e,  and  the  wages  divided  among  the  girls, 
received  about  $3.25.    Mrs.  Hodges  was 
prised  at  this  result,  and  made  inquiries  of 
manufacturers,  to  learn  if  they  paid  her 
r  usual  prices.    Learning  that  they  did, 
the  sewing  market  is  glutted,  and  the 
lie  is  no  longer  woman's  best  weapon,  she 
>rmined  to  seek  other  fields  of  labor  for 


the  girls.  The  truth  is,  that  in  New  York  a 
large  number  of  Germans,  Hebrews,  Bohemi- 
ans, and  Irish,  work  on  the  sewing  machine, 
both  men  and  women,  and  they  keep  these 
instruments  in  constant  motion,  day  and  night, 
Sunday  and  all.  The  whole  family  is  busy, 
and  a  visitor  to  a  large  tenement  house  in 
New  York  will  find  it  buzzing  like  a  bee-hive, 
from  cellar  to  roof,  with  the  whirl  of  sewing 
machines,  driven  by  stout  men  and  boys. 
How  can  a  poor  girl  hope  to  compete  with 
such  a  tide  of  opposition  ? 

Knowing  the  difficulty  which  exists  among 
housekeepers  in  obtaining  good  servants,  Mrs. 
Hodges  finally  resolved  to  teach  such  girls  as 
came  to  her,  how  to  cook,  to  wash,  iron  and 
do  dining-room  work.  To  this  list  of  practi- 
cal accomplishments,  she  added  penmanship, 
bookkeeping  enough  to  enable  girls  to  become 
clerks  in  stores,  and  phonography.  To  this 
end,  the  whole  of  a  large  house  on  East  Tenth 
street  was  rented,  and  fitted  into  a  training- 
school  for  girls.  A  range  was  put  into  the 
kitchen,  large  enough  for  a  family  of  two 
hundred,  and  a  French  gentleman  was  em- 
ployed to  instruct  the  girls.  He  has  had  a 
large  experience  as  head  cook  at  one  of  the 
most  aristocratic  hotels  in  New  York.  The 
education  of  the  girls  in  cookery  is  not  con- 
fined to  fancy  French  dishes,  but  rather  to 
those  plain,  wholesome  and  palatable  dishes 
common  upon  the  tables  of  most  well-to-do 
Americans.  All  the  dishes  are  prepared  in 
the  presence  of  the  girls,  and  frequent  lec- 
tures are  given  on  the  nature  of  foods  and 
the  best  methods  of  compounding  and  work- 
ing them.  The  girls  work  in  the  kitchen,  as 
well  as  in  the  tea-room,  or  restaurant,  which 
is  connected  with  the  school.  No  special 
time  is  required  beforega  girl  can  graduate, 
each  learning  according  to  her  capability. 
As  a  rule,  from  three  weeks  to  a  month  is 
spent  in  the  kitchen.  And  as  fast  as  the  girls 
are  educated,  places  can  be  found  for  them. 
The  country  sends  to  New  York  for  domestic 
servants;but,  as  a  rule,  girls  decline  to  live  in 
the  country,  preferring  New  York  with  all  of 
its  attractions  and  disadvantages. 

In  the  laundry  department  of  the  training- 
school  a  week  or  ten  days  suffices  to  teach 
those  willing  to  learn  the  mysteries  of  wash- 
ing and  ironing.  Good  laundresses  are  in 
constant  demand  in  New  York,  at  wages  as 
high  as  $1.25  a  day.  Frequently  an  order  is 
sent  to  the  school  for  a  dozen  girls  capable  of 
washing  and  ironing.  We  have  inspected  the 
work  done  by  these  girls,  and  know  it  to  be 
of  a  quality  to  gladden  the  eyes  of  all  neat 
housekeepers  who  love  to  see  spotless  linen. 
Already  this  school  has  enabled  from  four  to 
five  thousand  girls  to  earn  a  livelihood,  thus 
removing  them  from  the  temptations  which 
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beset  the  poor  and  friendless.  The  best  thing 
a  girl  can  have  in  New  York  is  a  comfortable 
home,  with  plenty  of  work  and  good  wages. 

Girls  of  all  nationalities  and  religions,  so 
they  are  respectable,  are  admitted  to  the 
school.  We  saw  Americans,  English,  Swedes, 
Germans,  Bohemians  and  Irish  working  side 
by  side.  The  friends  of  many  German  and 
other  foreign  girls  arriving  in  America  fre- 
quently take  them  directly  from  Castle  Gar- 
den to  the  school,  that  they  may  learn  at  once 
the  American  method  of  keeping  house.  But 
for  this  opportunity  they  might  seek  in  vain 
for  the  instruction  needed,  being  compelled 
to  occupy  inferior  and  poor  paying  posi- 
tions for  years,  because  ignorant  of  American 
cookery.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
school  is  a  blessing  in  more  ways  than  one. 
It  is  doing  a  great  missionary  work  in  saving 
girls.  All  the  influences  and  surroundings 
of  the  school  are  refined  and  gentle.  The 
parlors  are  neatly  fitted  up,  and  in  the  libra- 
ry there  is  a  good  collection  of  books,  with 
most  of  the  magazines  and  religious  papers 
on  file.  Many  ladies  of  high  position  in  New 
York  are  taking  a  personal  interest  in  this 
school,  while  ladies  in  Philadelphia,  Savan- 
nah and  other  cities  propose  to  inaugurate 
similar  institutions.  All  the  cities  in  the 
country  need  schools  which  shall  accomplish 
the  same  ends,  where  both  housekeepers  and 
servants  can  be  properly  educated.  With  an 
improvement  in  American  cooking  and  house- 
keeping, we  expect  to  see  an  increase  of 
health  and  happiness  in  all  circles. — F.  Wal- 
ker, M.  D. ,  in  the  Christian  Union. 

NOTICES. 

The  next  Third-day  Evening  Meeting  will  be  held 
at  Spruce  street,  on  the  25th  inst.,  at  \\  o'clock. 

The  Western  First-day  School  Union  \rill  meet 
at  Friends'  Meeting  House,  Kennett  Square,  on  Sev- 
enth day,  the  29th  inst.,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  All 
the  First-day  schools  within  our  limits,  or  any  out- 
side, are  invited  to  send  reports.  The  number  of 
pupils,  the  average  attendance,  the  number  of  books 
in  the  library,  and  the  number  read  are  important 
items  in  all  reports.  With  such  statistics,  any  inci- 
dental remarks  add  greatly  lo  the  interest  of  the 
meeting.  Exercises  by  the  pupils,  whether  old  or 
young,  are  expected.  Essays  of  a  practical  charac- 
ter are  also  desired,  while  declamations  or  any  ex- 
ercise offered  merely  to  fill  up,  or  anything  that 
cannot  be  distinctly  heard  over  the  house,  it  is 
hoped  will  not  be  offered. 

Thomas  F.  Seal,  Secretary. 

ITEMS. 

The  Empress  of  Japan  has  decided  on  the  erection 
of  a  college  for  young  girls  who  wish  to  devote 
themselves  to  teaching. 

In  the  Milan  cemetery  a  pavilion  has  been  put 
up  for  the  cremation  of  bodies,  which,  being  placed 


on  an  altar,  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  two  huu-i 
dred  r(as  burners  giving  a  heat  of  1,000  degrees 
Thus  a  body  is  consumed  to  ashes  in  one  hour.  Or 
January  15,  Chevalier  Albert  Keller  is  to  be  burM 
the  preparations  having  been  made  by  direction  §j 
his  will. 

The  school  board  for  London  has  arranged  that 
300  selected  girls  shall  be  taught  cookery  by  tfifl 
teachers  of  the  National  Training  School  for  Cook1! 
ery  at  two  centres — one  in  Marylebone  and  the  othef 
at  Greenwich.  The  Society  of  Arts  offers  five  fri 
teacherships  of  cookery  to  be  competed  for,  ail 
the  education  department  gives  an  annual  grant  t( 
schools  on  behalf  of  each  girl  taught  cookery  accoi 
ding  to  the  code. 

It  is  well  known  that  since  the  exhaustion  of  tti 
stock  of  plumbago  in  the  celebrated  Borrowdal 
mines  in  Cumberland,  England,  lead-pencils  ha| 
not  been  as  good  as  formerly,  the  substitutes  bein| 
deficient  in  many  of  the  qualities  of  the  Englisi 
material.  It  is  stated  that  recent  examinations  o 
an  extensive  character  have  brought  to  light  tU 
existence  of  new  seams  in  the  old  mine,  and  that 
company  has  been  formed  to  work  them.  It  J 
confidently  believed  that  before  long  this  mine  wil|e 
become  as  celebrated  as  ever. 

In  a  memoir  by  Ludicke,  he  shows  that  the  at 
mospheric  pressure  diminishes  with  the  waxing  an 
increases  with  the  waning  moon.  The  pressure  ij 
less  at  the  perigee  than  at  the  apogee,  and  in  ger^ 
eral  the  effect  of  the  moon  upon  the  atmosphere™ 
the  inverse  of  that  which  it  produces  upon  tb 
ocean.  The  observations  on  which  his  results  ai 
based  extend  over  eight  years  ;  but  the  actual  effe<  - 
of  the  moon  upon  the  barometric  pressure,  althoug 
decided,  is  yet  exceedingly  small. 

Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  died  at  his  home  in  Soutp 
Boston,  on  the  9th  inst.,  at  the  age  of  seventy-fol 
years     He  was  born  in  Boston  in  1801.    In  tl 
year  1821  he  graduated  at  Brown  University,  ai 
at  once  qualified  himself  for  the  medical  profession 
During  the  famine  which  visited  Greece,  at  the  clo'jm 
of  its  struggle  for  independence,  Dr.  Howe  procur<<  ^ 
large  supplies  from  the  charitable  in  this  countr 
the  distribution  of  which  he  superintended  in  pe  ^, 
son.     Returning  to   the   United   States,  in  tS  ™ 
autumn  of  1831,  he  accepted  the  charge  of  the  nt  oe 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  which  has  since  acquiri{]e 
a  European  reputation.    He  went  to  Euiope  to  a, pD< 
quire,  in  the  schools  of  England  and  France,  t  , ;, 
necessary  information  for  the  post.    In  1832  tc 
opened  in  Boston  the  Perkins  Institution  for  t  Jpf 
Blind,  invented  an  alphabet  of  raised  letters  i  fi 
them,  and  educated  Laura  Bridgman,  the  deaf  au^ 
dumb  and  blind  mute,  whose  history  is  known  i  : 
over  the  world.    His  reports  and  papers   on  t; 
education    of  the  blind  have    given    him    gr<  le 
celebrity.    In  1848  he  took  an  active  part  in  fouri 
ing  an  experimental  school   for  the  training 
idiots,  which  resulted  in  the  organization,  in  18! 
of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeb! 
Minded  Youth,  of  which  he  has  been  ever  since  noi 
inal  principal.    In  1871  he  was  one  of  the  membi 
of  the  commission  appointed  by  President  Grant 
explore  San  Domingo,  and  report  on  the  questi 
of  its  annexation.    Dr.  Howe  has  published  numt 
ous  pamphlets,  addresses  and  appeals,  a  historl 
sketch  of  the  Greek  revolution,  and  other  wor 
His  life  was  one  of  great  usefulness  and  devotion 
the  principle  of  benevolence  in  its  most  practi 
forms,  and  its  sudden  termination  will  be  felt  8 
regretted  in  a  wide  circle  of  associates  in  his  p 
lie  life  and  intimate  personal  friends. — Ex.  •/ 


"take  fast  hold  op  instruction;  let  her  not  go:  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life. 
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Fj|m  the  Penn  Monthly. 
E3TALOZZI,  A'S  A  PHILANTHROPIST  WITHOUT 
IEANS  AND  AN   EDUCATOR  WITHOUT  BOOKS. 
Concluded  from  page  756. 

In  less  than  a  year  Pestalozzi  left  ths  school 
i  bad  health,  and  joined  Krusi  in  opening  a 
ew  school  in  Burgdorf  Castle,  for  which,  in 
802,  he  obtained  government  aid.  Here  he 
as  assisted  by  Krusi,  Tobler  and  Bluss, 
hich  enabled  him  to  have  sufficient  leisure 
!)  embody  his  experience  in  a  work  of  great 
jlebrity,  4  4  How  Gertrude  teaches  her  child- 
and  in  this  are  given  the  original  plan 
f  the  founder  and  the  results  of  his  initial 
speriments. 

His  biographer,  Krusi,  states  respecting  the 
ork:  "Learned  scholars,  who  were  at  first 
isposed  to  question  the  ability  and  reprove 
le  boldness  of  a  partially  educated  man  who 
ared  to  enter  upon  abstruse  philosophical 
iscussions,  were  disarmed  and  partly  con- 
lerted  by  the  nobility  of  the  thoughts  uttered 
3d  the  real  humility  of  the  man  who  ex- 
ressed  them.  The  magnitude  of  the  work 
•  be  done  and  the  terrible  need  of  the  suffer  - 
ig  poor  were  the  motives  which  urged  him 
t  write.  Though  often  crude  in  expression, 
is  writings  all  contain  precious  germs  of 
(ought." 

"What  I  desire,"  said  Pestalozzi,  "is  not 
teach  the  world  any  new  art  or  science,  but 
make  it  easier  for  the  people  to  master  the 
Jginnings  of  all  sciences:  to  develop  the 
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powers  of  the  poor  and  weak,  who  are  neg- 
lected and  given  up  to  desolation ;  to  open 
the  avenues  of  learning  which  are  the  ap- 
proaches to  humanity.  Notwithstanding  our 
empty  boasting  of  universal  enlightment,  nine 
men  in  ten  are  deprived  of  the  right  of  all 
men — the  right  of  instruction,  or  at  least  the 
possibility  of  using  it. 

"The  highest  attainments  can  only  be 
reached  by  means  of  a  finished  art  of  teach- 
ing and  the  most  perfect  psychology ;  thus  se- 
curing the  utmost  perfection  in  the  mechanism 
of  the  natural  progression  from  confused  im- 
pressions to  intelligent  ideas:  this  is,  in  truth, 
beyond  my  power. 

"  It  is  my  effort  to  remove  the  imperfec- 
tions from  common  school  instruction ;  to 
knit  it  to  the  power  of  nature,  to  the  light 
which  God  kindles  and  maintains  in  the 
hearts  of  parents,  and  in  their  desires  that 
their  children  may  serve  God  and  be  respect- 
ed by  men.  In  their  early  childhood  the  lit- 
tle ones  are  left  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  na- 
ture. They  are  allowed  to  imbibe  its  cheerful 
influence  through  every  pore.  After  having 
tasted  the  bliss  of  sensuous  life,  the  scene  of 
their  pleasures  at  once  vanishes  from  thejr 
eyes.  They  are  thrown  into  badly  ventilated 
rooms ;  they  are  doomed  for  hours,  days  and 
years  to  the  contemplation  of  dry,  monoton- 
ous letters.  Can  the  blow  of  the  executioner, 
which  transfers  the  criminal  from  life  to 
death,  have  a  greater  influence  on  the  body 
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than  such  a  transition  from  the  pleasant 
teachings  of  nature  to  the  miserable  discipline 
of  our  schools  ?  Will  men  remain  blind  for- 
ever? Will  they  never  look  to  those  primi- 
tive- Sources  from  which  the  confusion  of 
minds,  the  destruction  of  innocence,  the  ruin 
of  health  and  all  the  consequences  arise,  draw- 
ing many  to  an  unsatisfactory  existence  or  a 
premature  death?" 

"My  experiments"  continues  Pestalozzi, 
"  led  me  to  trace  the  various  branches  of  in- 
struction to  their  very  elements.  I  endeav- 
ored to  find  out  the  time  of  life  when  instruc- 
tion should  begin.  The  first  tutor  is  nature, 
and  her  teaching  begins  when  the  child's 
senses  are  opened  to  the  impressions  of  the 
surrounding  world.  The  feeling,  of  novelty 
with  which  life  surprises  the  infant  is  in  it- 
self the  unfolding  of  the  capacity  of  receiving 
these  impressions.  It  is  the  starting  of  the 
germs  of  mental  power.  Whatever,  therefore, 
man  may  attempt  to  do  by  his  tuition,  he  can 
do  no  more  than  assist  in  the  effort  the  child 
makes  for  its  own  development.  To  do  this, 
so  that  the  impressions  made  may  always  be 
commensurate  to  the  growth  and  character  of 
the  faculties  already  unfolded,  and  also  in 
harmony  with  them,  is  the  great  secret  of  ed- 
ucation. 

"The  knowledge  to  which  the  child  should 
be  led  must  be  subjected  to  an  order  of  suc- 
cession, beginning  with  the  first  unfolding  of 
his  powers,  and  the  progress  kept  parallel  to 
that  of  his  development.  I  saw  clearly  that 
the  child  may  be  brought  to  a  high  degree  of 
knowledge,  both  of  things  and  language,  be- 
fore it  would  be  rational  to  teach  him  reading 
or  spelling.  Seeing  this,  I  felt  the  necessity  of 
presenting  things  to  children  from  early  child- 
hood in  a  manner  calculated  to  draw  forth 
into  action  the  several  faculties." 

Pestalozzi  rejected  as  an  empty  mockery 
the  superficial  book-knowledge,  which,  up  to 
that  time,  the  most  enlightened  had  made  the 
basis  of  education.  He  says:  "A  man  who 
•has  only  word-wisdom,  is  less  susceptible  to 
truth  than  a  savage.  This  use  of  mere  words 
produces  men  who  believe  they  have  reached 
the  goal,  because  their  whole  life  has  been 
spent  in  talking  about  it,  but  who  never  ran 
toward  it,  because  no  motive  impelled  them 
to  make  the  effort ;  hence  I  came  to  the  con- 
viction that  the  fundamendal  error — the  blind 
use  of  words  in  matters  of  instruction — must 
be  extirpated  before  it  is  possible  to  resusci- 
tate life  and  truth." 

"  It  is  frequently  alleged  "  says  Krusi,  "that 
the  Pestalozzian  method  discards  the  use  of 
books  ;  and  the  maxim, ' A  child  should  never 
be  told  what  he  can  find  out  for  himself,'  is 
quoted  in  proof  of  the  charge.  It  is  evident 
that  the  first  lessons  of  childhood,  upon  every 


subject,  must  be  presented  through  the  senses.  1 
Children  should  examine  things  rather  than  1 
read  about  them  ;  and  should  express  the  re- 
sults of  their  investigations  in  their  own  lan- 1 
guage,  rather  than  adopt  that  which  they  \ 
find  in  books.    This  is  especially  true  in  re- 
gard to  the  natural  sciences,  which  can  never 
be  thoroughly  understood  without  illustra- 
tions or  experiments.    Even  the  elements  of 
mental  aud   moral  philosophy  are  better 
taught  by  referring  to  the  conciousness  and 
experience  of  the  pupil  than  by  examining 
any  system  of  philosophy.    The  attitude  of 
the  Pestalozzian  toward  books  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  single  sentence.    They  are  to  be  used 
to  supplement  experience,  and  to  supply  those 
facts  that  are  not  readily  accessible  by  direct 
investigation." 

Pestalozzi  says:  "The  moral,  intellectual 
and  executive  powers  of  man  must  be  nur  j 
tured  within  himself,  and  not  from  artificial 
substitutes. .  Thus  faith  must  be  cultivated  hj\ 
our  own  act  of  believing,  not  by  reasoning 
about  faith ;  love,  by  our  own  act  of  loving^ 
not  by  fine  words  about  love ;  and  thought  b} 
our  own  thinking,  not  merely  by  appropriate 
ing  the  thoughts  of  other  men ;  and  knowl 
edge  by  our  own  investigation,  not  by  endles 
talk  about  the  results  of  arts  and  sciences." 

From  the  general  spirit  and  tendency  o 
Pestalozzi's  works  on  education,  forming  th 
basis  of  his  system,  is  the  natural,  progressiv' 
and  symmetrical  development  of  all  the  pow 
ers  and  faculties  of  the  human  being.  Man 
of  these  truths  have  been  distinctly  enunc 
ated  by  Socrates,  Plato  and  others;  and  som 
have  been  given  to  the  world  by  the  profoun 
thinkers  of  the  Christian  era.    These  trutl 
had  long  existed  as  intellectual  convictioi 
in  the  minds  of  philosophers,  and  had  bee 
expressed  in  proverbs  and  apothegms ;  but 
was  Pestalozzi  who  first  showed,  by  actual  e: 
periments,  how  they  might  be  made  the  bas 
of  universal  education,  and  the  means  \ 
which  humanity  might  be  elevated. 

In  his  whole  work,  Pestalozzi  was  inspir< 
b\  the  highest  morality  and  the  deepest  i 
ligious  convictions.    He  never  claimed  to 
a  religious  teacher,  yet  his  work  lays  t! 
foundation  of  all  spiritual  culture.   He  sho 
how  the  germ  of  conscience  in  the  mind  of  si 
infant  is  quickened  into  actioD,  and  wtt 
must  be  the  successive  influences  which  w 
contribute  to  its  growth.    He  makes  all  ed  1 
cation  culminate  in  character,  and  by  tlj  l! 
standard  he  measures  all  educational  p:  : 
cesses.    When  he  proved  that  the  facult  i  ^ 
should  be  unfolded  according  to  their  natui|  5 
development,   he   undei  mined  empiricisij  * 
when  he  pointed  out  the  value  of  objecti'  * 
teaching,  the  idolatrous  worship  of  words  V  * 
condemmed  by  human  intelligence ;  and  wl 
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le  so  eloquently  and  faithfully  deraoostrated 
he  necessity  of  observing  and  respecting  the 
ndividuality  of  every  child,  he  showed  the 
^vils  of  arbitrary  authority  and  routine.  "  No 
natter  how  slowly  these  ideas  make  their 
kay,  no  matter  how  fiercely  they  may  be  as- 
failed,"  says  Krusi,  "  they  are  the  leaven  in 
he  measure  of  meal,  and  will  show  the  im- 
oortance  of  the  great  educational  movement 
jyhich  he  inaugurated." 

The  above  testimony  from  Pestalozzi's  own 
vri tings,  and  the  comments  of  his  biographer, 
>ear  evidence  to  the  leading  ideas  of  the  phi- 
osophy  of  Pestalozzianism ;  but  the  power 
nd  individuality  of  his  life-work  are  most 
trikingly  realized  when  he  stood  alone  in  the 
pidst  of  his  pupils  at  Stanz,  without  any  in- 
ervening  agency  between  them.    It  was  from 
bese  untrained,  untaught  children,  that  he 
pudied  the  truths  he  afterwards  revealed. 
They  were  drawn  to  love  him,  because  they 
sit  that  he  loved  them.    Conscious  that  he 
new  them  as  they  really  were,  they  had  no 
iiotive  for  deception. 
In  his  own  dear  son,  Pestalozzi  had  studied 
tiild -nature  in  its  favorable  aspect;  but  the 
ttle  outcasts  who  had  none  to  love  or  care 
>r  them,  being  left  from  infancy  to  the  evil 
ifluences  around  them,  these  demanded  a 
eeper  study,  which  brought  the  anxious  in- 
uiry,  "  what  must  be  done  to  save  them  from 
le  injuries  of  the  past?" 
It  was  not  the  ideal  Emile  of  Rousseau, 
ith  his  unnatural  and  baseless  theory  of  edu- 
iti  n,  never  tested  by  experiments  upon  liv- 
jg  subjects,  that  could  give  an  answer;  nor 
as  it  the  truths  enunciated  by  Socrates,  Pla- 
Jj  )  or  by  any  of  the  thinkers  of  the  later  day, 
lat  came  to  Pestalozzi's  assistance.   He  had 
p  books,  for  he  knew  they  were  of  no  use  in 
is  intercourse  with  these  pupils.    The  need- 
1  light  was  brought  in  the  process  of  his 
jyn  experiments  upon  their  hearts  and  minds, 
lis  own  loving  words,  coming   from  the 
spths  of  his  own  soul,  arrested  their  earnest 
attention  and  left  their  impress  for  life.  If 
|t  e  bad  read  to  them  the  most  eloquent  pas- 
iges  from  his  own  works,  these  would  have 
died  to  touch  their  hearts  or  to  make  a 
I]  lace  in  their  memories.    The  success  of  his 
jtperiment  was  owing  to  the  power  of  that  lov- 
g  sympathy  and  quick  perception  that  en- 
bled  him  to  realize  their  special  need  and  to 
minister  to  their  moral  deficiencies  kindly 
id  wisely. 

In  the  school  at  Burgdorf,  there  were  as- 
j  stants  who  aided  in  carrying  out  the  princi- 
les  of  Pestalozzi,  and  it  is  said  the  time 
>ent  there  wa3  to  all  the  most  profitable  and 
easant  in  their  lives.  But  from  political 
langes,  the  funds  for  the  support  were  taken 
it  of  the  hands  of  the  central  government 
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and  the  building  had  also  to  be  surrendered 
to  the  governor  of  the  district.  Pestalozzi 
had  to  look  for  another  place.  He  accepted 
an  invitation  from  the  inhabitants  of  Yver- 
don,  and  joining  his  assistants  who  had  gone 
there,  the  Institution  was  opened  in  a  castle. 
At  Burgdorf  his  name  had  become  widely 
known  as  an  educator,  but  at  Yverdon  it  af- 
terwards gained  a  world  wide  celebrity. 

The  spirit  that  prevailed  there  is  thus  de- 
scribed :  Teachers  and  pupils  were  united  by 
the  love  which  Pestalozzi  seemed  to  impart 
to  all  who  came  within  his  influence.  The 
children  forgot  they  had  another  home,  and 
the  teachers  that  there  was  any  other  world 
than  the  Institution.  The  morning  and  even- 
ing devotions  in  which  all  joined,  and  above 
all  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love  which  seemed 
to  pervade  the  members  of  the  whole  school, 
gave  evidence  that  the  loving  precepts  of 
Christ  were  received  by  willing  ears  and  in- 
telligent minds.  This  was  the  crowning  glory 
of  the  whole  system. 

The  popularity  of  the  Institution  increased 
with  its  celebrity.  Pupils  came  from  Ger- 
many, England,  France  and  Sweden,  and 
teachers  went  from  it  to  Midrid,  Naples  and 
St.  Petersburg.  Kings  and  philosophers  vis- 
ited it  and  joined  in  doing  it  honor. 

But  it  became  too  large  for  Pestalozzi  to 
govern.  His  time  was  fully  occupied  in  su- 
perintending his  large  and  heterogeneous  as- 
sembly— in  an  extensive  correspondence,  in 
literary  labors,  and  in  attending  to  the  finan- 
cial management  of  the  Institution.  Of  the 
great  number  of  pupils,  scarcely  two-thirds 
paid  full  board  or  tuition;  some  paid  nothing 
at  all.  Although  urged  to  caution  by  his 
early  experience,  yet  he  always  forgot  his 
worldly  interests  when  the  welfare  of  human- 
ity touched  his  heart.  No  pupil  was  rejected 
on  account  of  poverty,  but  every  one  who 
showed  a  desire  to  improve  was  always  ad- 
mitted. 

The  life  of  the  Pestalozzi  Institution  had 
been  the  love  which  the  old  man  had  infused 
into  all  the  teachers  as  well  as  the  children ; 
but  its  enlargement  required  a  greater  num- 
ber of  assistants,  and  among  those  introduced 
was  one  of  a  selfish,  arbitrary  character,  who 
took  his  own  course  in  undermining  the 
authority  of  Pestalozzi,  and  producing  dis- 
cord and  disaffection  where  all  had  been 
peace  and  love. 

For  a  time  the  wife  of  Pestalozzi  acted  as 
the  minister  of  peace  between  the  hostile  par- 
ties, and  during  her  last  illness  the  old  teach- 
ers refrained  from  remonstrances  out  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  deep  afflictions  of  their  vener- 
able friend.  This  noble  woman  died  on  the 
11th  of  December,  1815,  aged  nearly  80 
years.    She  had  been  the  faithful  partner  of 
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Pestalozzi  for  nearly  half  a  century.  At  the 
funeral  after  the  hymn  had  been  sung,  Pesta- 
lozzi, turniDg  toward  the  coffin,  said:  "We 
were  shunned  by  all  when  sickness  and  pov- 
erty bowed  us  down,  and  we  ate  dry  bread 
with  tears.  What  was  it,  that  in  those  days 
of  severe  trial  gave  you  and  me  strength  to 
persevere  and  not  lose  hope?"  Then  he  took 
a  Bible  which  lay  near  at  hand,  pressed  it  to 
the  breast  of  the  corpse  and  said :  "  From  this 
source  you  and  I  drew  courage  and  strength 
and  peace." 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Madame  Pestalozzi, 
many  of  his  old  assistants  resigned  in  conse- 
quence of  the  arbitrary  proceedings,  which 
Pestalozzi,  broken  in  spirit  and  health,  had 
not  resolution  to  prevent.  This  proved  event- 
ually the  ruin  of  the  school.  In  the  midst  of 
these  troubles,  his  heart  went  longingly  back 
to  his  former  efforts  to  establish  his  school 
upon  a  system  of  family  government.  Ram- 
sauer  thus  refers  to  that  period  at  Burgdorf : 
"  So  much  love  and  simplicity  reigned  in  that 
Institution !  Life  was  so  simple !  so  patri- 
archal !  Pestalozzi's  morning  and  evening 
prayers  had  such  a  fervor,  that  they  carried 
away  every  one  who  took  part  in  them.  He 
read  and  explained  the  hymns  impressively, 
exhorted  each  of  the  pupils  to  private  pray- 
er, and  heard  them  repeat  every  evening 
those  they  learned  at  home;  while  at  the 
same  time,  he  taught  them  that  mere  reciting 
prayers  by  rote  was  worthless,  and  that  every 
one  should  pray  from  his  own  heart." 

"  Such  exhortations  "  continues  Ramsauer, 
"  became  more  and  more  rare  at  Yverdon. 
So  long  as  the  Institution  was  small  Pesta- 
lozzi could,  by  his  amiable  character,  adjust 
any  slight  discordance.  He  stood  in  close  re- 
lation with  each  individual  member  of  the 
circle,  and  could  thus  observe  every  peculiar- 
ity of  disposition  and  influence  it  according 
to  the  necessity.  This  ceased  when  the  family 
life  was  transformed  into  that  of  an  organized 
school.  Now  the  individual  was  lost  in  the 
crowd,  and  consequently  there  arose  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  each  to  make  himself  felt  and 
noticed.  Every  day  egotism  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  more  prominent  forms.  Envy 
and  jealousy  rankled  in  the  hearts  of  many. 
Pestalozzi,  however,  remained  the  same  noble- 
hearted  man,  living  only  for  the  welfare  of 
others." 

After  a  painful  struggle  for  existence,  the 
institution  at  Yverdon,  deserted  by  its  best 
teachers  and  by  most  of  its  pupils,  had  to  be 
given  up.  Pestalozzi's  feelings  were  of  a 
most  painful  character  on  leaving  a  place 
where  he  had  spent  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  about  which  clustered  so  many  glo- 
rious as  well  as  humiliating  associations.  In 
a  letter  to  a  friend  he  writes ;  "  It  seemed  to 


me  the  closing  of  the  Institution  was  the  clos- 
ing of  my  life."    At  the  inauguration  of  a 
school  for  destitute  children,  founded  with 
the  money  raised  by  subscription  to  his  works,! 
he  thus  addressed  those  who  were  present:! 
"Accept  my  words  as  those  of  your  father! 
who  is  approaching  the  grave,  who  has  deep-] 
ly  felt  the  misery  of  the  poor,  especially  that] 
portion  which  can  be  relieved  by  the  blessings' 
of  education.    Alas!  it  is  only  near  the  endl 
of  my  life  that  I  am  enabled  to  give  a  mite 
for  this  purpose,  and  to  leave  its  execution  tcl 
you.    Let  my  care  for  the  sanctity  of  educal 
tion  devolve  on  you.    Let  every  harsh  and] 
unkind  feeling  be  banished  from  your  hearts  I 
through  the  power  of  faith  and  love.    Let  ncl 
one  say  Christ  does  not  love  him  who  hail 
done  wrong.    He  loves  him  with  divine  lovel 
He  died  for  him.    He  did  not  find  the  sinneij 
faithful,  but  He  made  him  so  by  His  owil 
faith.    He  did  not  find  him  humble,  but  H<| 
made  him  so  by  His  own  humility.  Friends 
if  we  love  one  another  as  Christ  loved  us,  w« 
shall  conquer  all  difficulties  and  found  ou 
house  on  the  eternal  rock  on  which,  througl; 
Jesus  Christ,  God  has  placed  the  welfare  o 
the  human  race." 

Pestalozzi  returned  to  his  beloved  Neuhofl 
which  belonged  to  his  grandson,  and  ther' 
with  his  family  quietly  celebrated  his  eighty 
second  birthday.  Soon  after  this  he  wa! 
prostrated  by  a  fever,  and  breathed  his  las 
on  the  morning  of  February  27tb,  in  the  yea 
1827. 

 —  

MERCY. 

"  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd  ; 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven, 

Upon  the  place  beneath  ;  it  is  twice  blees'd  j 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes  ; 

'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest.    It  becomes 

The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown : 

His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power,  ' 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings  j 

But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptered  sway, 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings, 

It  is  an  attribute  of  God  himself ; 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's, 

When  mercy  seasons  justice." 



For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  DEFECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

"  From  education,  as  the  leading  cause, 
The  public  character  its  color  draws ; 
Thence  the  prevailing  manners  take  their  cast, 
Extravagant  or  sober,  loose  or  chaste." — Cowper. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  defects  a 
to  be  expected  in  all  human  affairs,  but  the 
is  a  point  beyond  which  the  system  in  whi(j 
they  exist  must  be  considered  defective  in  tlj 
main,  and  not  in  the  exceptions.  The  prii 
of  a  community  or  a  country  for  any  well-< 
tablished  and  long-lauded  system  will  blii 
them,  however,  to  such  a  discovery  ai 
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ieafen  them  to  its  acknowledgment  when 
jnade.  However  unpleasant  and  uncalled- 
for  it  may  seem  to  some,  the  time  is  approach- 
ng,  and  has  already  been  somewhat  ushered 
n,  when  educational  problems  are  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  all  their  various  bearings,  that 
>repondering  imperfections  may  be  remedied, 
f  possible,  and  existing  or  supposed  advan- 
ages  promoted. 

Education  is  intended  to  be  the  harmonious 
levelopment  and  training  of  the  various  phy- 
sical, intellectual  and  moral  faculties  of  man. 
fow,  in  looking  abroad  over  the  educated 
rorld,  the  intellectual  faculties  seem  to  re- 
eive  an  undue  attention,  and  that,  too,  in  a 
lallow  way,  which  the  old  philosophical  ana- 
lyzers of  the  human  mind  would  detest.  Since, 
lerefore,  but  one  third  partis  developed  at  the 
lost,  generally  speaking,  it  is  evident  that  a 
iquisite  equilibrium  is  not  maintained,  and 
Iiat  disastrous  results  must  follow.    If,  there- 
Bre,  we  do  not  behold  in  the  main  body  of 
Mucated  men  such  fruits  as  the  term  educa- 
,Ipn  implies,  the  proof  of  the  inference  is 
Brnished. 

I  The  fathers  of  the  present  system  of  educa- 
tion argue  it  to  be  a  modifier  of  crime,  and 
J'ove  very  often  by  statistics  that  the  greater 
Biinber  of  criminals  who  fill  jails  and  peni- 
,lntiaries  are  illiterate ;  this  gives  education 
■very  specious  moral  appearance,  and  dissi- 
Mites  for  the  many  any  reflections  upon  its 
■pneficial  results.    Now  if  jails  and  peniten- 
liries  contained  all  the  educated  and  re- 
sectable persons  whose  unjust  or  criminal 
le  escapes  the  observation  of  the  law,  but 
I  titles  them  to  an  equal  consideration  with 
leir  less  fortunate  brethren,  then  the  statis- 
ts would  not  present  a  majority  of  illiterates, 
la*  would  education  stand  a  chance  of  ac- 
littal:  so  while  there  are  continually  in- 
leasing  evidences  that  there  are  a  greater 
limber  of  educated  criminals  away  from 
Infiaement  than  there  are  illiterate  ones  in 
I  it  behooves  adherents  of  truth  and  jus- 
le  to  note  the  disparity,  and  correct  the 
Ilse  impressions  the  report  may  make. 
■There  are  three  general  phases,  social,  in- 
Istrial  and  political,  in  which  the  fruits  of 
Ifective  education  may  be  briefly  illustrated. 
■  hat  physical  and  moral  defects  must  exist 
liong  women  who  slight  and  despise  the 
Jred  offices  of  domestic  and  maternal  duties, 
id  prefer  dressing,  gadding,  gossipping  and 
,  travagance? 

l,  It  has  been  reported  that  the  depopulation 
!    Massachusetts,  one  of  the  leading  educa- 
nal  States,  would  occur  in  a  short  time,  if 
I  :  sustained  by  an  influx  of  foreigners.  But 
j  !  such  a  people  celibates  from  morality,  or 
ereal  beings   in  an  intellectual  heaven 
ere  earth's  duties  are  no  longer  obligatory? 


Quite  the  contrary  to  these, — they  lead  still 
looser  lives  and  summon  their  educational 
devices  for  protection.  Still,  their  State  bears 
all  outward  evidence  of  prosperity,  and  the 
inhabitants  bear  off  the  palm  for  many  char- 
acteristics laudable  among  men.  There  is 
thus  a  possibility,  alike  in  an  individual,  a 
State  and  a  country,  of  presenting  a  favora- 
ble exterior  while  decrepitude  may  be  daily 
increasing.  Good  mothers  are  the  back -bone 
of  society,  and  from  their  little  realms  pro- 
ceed the  individuals  who  form  the  rulers  and 
supports  of  a  country ;  when  mothers  fail,  it  is 
merely  a  question  of  time  for  the  canker- 
worm  of  incontinency  to  sap  the  life  of  a 
country. 

In  industrial  pursuits,  agriculture  stands 
even  with  any,  or  ahead  of  all ;  the  valleys, 
prairies  and  mountains  of  our  broad  Repub- 
lic, invite  diligent  hands  to  sow  and  reap ; 
but  shunning  the  country  as  if  a  pestilence 
pervaded  it,  all  who  can  flock  to  cities  to  seek 
that  employment  which  education  has  fitted 
them  for,  and  leave  that  for  which  it  has  un- 
fitted them.  Consequently  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  young  men  and  women  always  wait- 
ing to  respond  to  city  advertisements,  and  as 
many  cannot  be  accepted,  crime  in  its  gilded 
forms  invites  them  to  its  ranks, — the  young 
man  is  tempted  to  some  swindling  operation, 
and  the  young  woman  to  the  house  that  leads 
down  to  death.  When  too  late,  who  would 
not  wish  to  see  that  young  man  a  hewer  of 
wood  and  a  drawer  of  water  at  his  early  coun- 
try home,  and  the  young  woman  a  milk- maid, 
with  her  roses  ever  blooming  ?  But  educa- 
tion, alas,  made  the  change.  Agricultural 
and  mechanical  interests  are  both  suffering 
for  the  want  of  practical  common-sense,  or 
intelligent  recruits,  because  labor  is  considered 
degrading  and  intelligence  must  not  be  pol- 
luted by  its  association.  During  the  past 
summer  (1875)  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of 
even  ordinary  farm  laborers  in  many  ptrts 
of  the  country,  and  just  lately  has  Governor 
Hartranft  lamented  in  his  message  an  annual 
State  expenditure  of  nearly  ten  millions  of 
dollars  for  educational  purposes,  while  through 
importations  from  abroad  is  sought  the  high- 
est grade  of  skilled  mechanics  to  direct  the 
operations  of  manufactories.  A  social  science 
Congress  was  lately  held  at  Manchester, 
Eugland,  in  which  was  discussed  the 
phenomenal  aspects  of  cotemporary  crime. 
It  was  said  that  crime  is  taking  the  new  di- 
rection of  commercial  frauds,  and  that  the 
perpetrators  were  greater  offenders  than  the 
common  highwaymen, — no  matter  how  re- 
spectable their  social  position — and  should  be 
punished  accordingly.  Swindles  of  every 
kind  are  daily  coming  to  light,  which,  without 
the  aid  of  education,  could  not  be  perpetrated. 
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Gamblers,  abortionists  and  hundreds  of  others 
fitted  for  their  criminal  occupations  by  educa- 
tion, swarm  everywhere  and  far  outnumber 
illiterate  robbers  or  murderers. 

Coming  to  the  political  arena,  we  are  sup- 
posed to  find  the  essence  of  education,  and 
the  embodiment  of  the  masses  in  the.  chosen 
few  :  both  are  found,  it  is  true,  and  both  sad- 
ly indicative  of  the  tendency  of  the  education 
and  the  condition  of  the  masses  they  repre- 
sent. They  are  as  selfish  as  when  they  were 
school- boys  over  their  marbles,  and  as  excited 
by  emulation  as  the  scholars  of  an  old-fash- 
ioned spelling  class.  Personal  gain  is  in  all 
things  first,  the  gain  of  the  many — last.  They 
scruple  not  to  buy  the  vote  of  the  lowest  sot, 
and  assist  to  office  any  who  will  assist  them. 
Their  labor  is  largely  for  money,  and  their 
money  is  too  often  for  the  gratification  of  un- 
regulated desires  which  education  should 
have  regulated. 

Thus  a  passing  glance  at  the  defects  of  so- 
called  education  reveals  facts  calculated  to 
shame  a  lover  of  education,  humanity  and 
free  government.  As  counterfeits  only  prove 
the  existence  of  the  real,  there  is  yet  a  possi- 
bility of  finding  an  education  productive  of 
all  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  attributes 
that  fit  man  for  all  duties  to  himself,  his 
neighbor,  his  country  and  his  God.  It  is,  in 
the  main,  Home  Education.  L. 
first  month,  1876. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  MARY  ANNA 
SCHIMMELPENNICK. 

It  has  often  happened  that,  I  have  been 
told — I  have  a  good  memory  ;  I  might  have 
replied  it  was  not  so,  for  I  have  never  been 
able  to  learn  anything  by  rote  without  ex- 
treme labor  and  difficulty ;  but  that  I  had 
obtained  many  gleanings  of  information  by 
constantly  searching  out  in  thorough  earnest- 
ness whatever  I  set  about,  and  that  the  knowl- 
edge so  acquired  was  never  lost,  but  became 
thenceforth  a  part  of  myself, — because  it  was 
an  aliment  supplied  at  the  very  moment  I 
hungered  for  it.  I  believe  that  whether  our 
wants  be  physical,  intellectual  or  spiritual,  a 
real  hunger  is  never  supplied  with  its  proper 
aliment,  without  thenceforth  becoming  incor- 
porated with  the  being  of  the  receiver.  This 
truth  I  think  most  important  to  those  who 
have  to  teach  others.  It  is  as  essential  to  the 
tutor  in  removing  ignorance  as  it  is  to  the 
physician  in  removing  disease,  to  create  that 
appetite  which  enables  nutritious  food  to  tell 
upon  the  system."  .... 
b  I  Jenjoyed  at  Dawbish  a  complete  liberty 
which  I  never  had  known  under  my  dear 
mother's  rule.  I  had  amusement  without 
end,  for  everything  which  surrounded  me 
was  new ;  yet  not  one  of  the  things  I  did, 


nor  one  of  the  things  I  saw,  has  left  any  dis- 
tinct record  upon  my  mind.    My  intellectual 
powers  were  not  called  forth ;  hence,  though 
I  saw  a  great  variety  of  things  new  to  me, 
they  rather  passed  before  me  like  the  dreamy 
and  baseless  visions  of  a  phantasmagoria,  than 
were  held  and  grappled  with  as  substantial 
realities,  the  knowledge  of  whicn  was  to  be 
acquired  and  treasured  up  for  use.  Th 
amusements  in  which  we  now  wasted  hou| 
after  hour,  were  not  like  those  we  had  at 
home, — healthful  exercise  either  of  the  bocii 
ly  or  mental  powers.    They  now  present  td 
my  mind  a  mere  chaos,  without  any  chain  d 
association  linking  them  to  the  mind  or  menu 
ory  :  whilst  many  of  a  walk,  a  flower  or  a  cas- 
ual conversation  with  my  dear  mother  or  wit! 
my  father  have  fixed  information  in  my  mine 
which  I  shall  never  forget.    On  reviewing 
the  occasional  periods  of  my  life  which  wen 
unoccupied  by  any  definite  or  earnest  intel 
lectual  pursuit,  I  have  been  reminded  of  i 
remarkable  account  of  two  children  found  h 
Champaigne,  who  appeared  about  fourteeij 
or  sixteen  years  of  age;  one  of  whom  wa| 
reclaimed  and  educated.    We  are  told,  it  wa^ T1 
only  after  he  acquired  the  use  of  languagj'1 
that  he  was  able  to  retain  ideas  in  his  memo  ^ 
ry,  and  that  the  whole  of  his  savage  life  pr^J 
sen  ted  a  blank  he  was  unable  to  fill  uj«ff 
though  he  retained  with  perfect  distinctnes  ^r 
every  idea  afterwards  received,  and  stored  u  & 
in  words.    Now,  I  have  often  thought,  thi^  & 
as  language  imparts  fixity  of  ideas  by  clot)  ID( 
ing  them  in  words,  so  the  habit  of  discrimin:  ml 
tion,  of  attention,  of  intelligent  arrangeme]  M 
or  vivid  emotion,  in  like  manner  stereoty 
the  light  of  knowledge  or  the  glow  of  feeli 
and  thus  furnish  memory  with  her  most  val 
ale  treasures." 

"  The  longer  I  live,  the  more  convince 
am  that  religion  is  the  strongest  hold,  a 
the  safest  anchor  in  life.    And  besides, 
use  the  expressson  of  a  cheerful  parson  w 
we  know,  *  It  is  getting  the  cream  of 
worlds!'"  ....... 

"  Give  a  fixed  portion  of  time  without  fi!  h 
to  wait  upon  God  in  silence,  and  to  pauj  k, 
between  the  hours  cf  study  and  social  refm!  k\ 
ment,and  never  to  rush  from  one  to  the  oth 
but  from  every  ray  again  to  return  to 
centre  before  a  new  course  is  started. 

Sickness. — "  Who  knows  the  blessing 
health  fully,  that  has  never  suffered  from  t 
want  of  it?  And  yet  sickness  has  its  ble  ltj| 
ings  too  :  and  like  all  the  appointments 
our  Heavenly  Father,  it  is  intended  as  i 
sowing  time, — to  insure  a  rich  harvest  of  p 
cious  fruit.  How  little  should  we  discover  i 
difference  between  the  temporal  benedicti* 
of  God  and  that  love  ol  God  which  is  the  sou 
of  blessings,  unless  we  were  at  times  tal 
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from  the  one  and  cast  upon  the  other.  It  is  well 
for  the  child  to  feel  by  experience,  that  to 
jenjoy  communion  with  his  father  is  better 
jthan  merely  to  receive  a  gift  from  him  ;  and 
that  oneness  of  spirit  with  our  Lord  is  a 
imuch  higher  blessing  and  proof  of  love  than 
any  merely  temporary  good  can  be  without  it. 
How  many  of  those  refreshing  visits  does  our 
Lord  pay  to  His  sick  children  ?    How  often 
does  He  draw  near  their  bed  to  comfort  them 
with  a  sense  of  His  loving  presence  ?  How 
many  blessed  angels  invisibly  minister  to 
them,  and  watch  over  them  in  tenderest  sym- 
pathy ?    And  how  many  blessed  spirits  en- 
compass us  in  those  hours  which  seem  to  our 
ayes  most  desolate  and  lonely?    And  is  it 
lot  a  blessing  of  illness, — and  that  not  a  small 
me — that  it  is  so  much  a  means  of  drawing 
brth  the  love  of  our  relatives  ? — of  giving  an 
svidence  of  its  strength  and  reality,  the  sweet- 
less  and  refreshment  of  which  abides  with  us 
brever  ?    I  think  that  families  are  so  bound 
ogether  in  a  similarity  of  worldly  interests, 
md  those  details  of  life  belonging  to  time 
hat  were  no  illness  ever  to  intervene,  there 
rould  be  danger  of  becoming  too  exterior,  too 
Itogether  secular.    Therefore,  I  think,  the 
l*ord  in  mercy  from  time  to  time,  takes  one, 
>y  illness  or  misfortune,  out  of  those  pursuits, 
le  calls  them  to  gather  round  Him,  to  leave, 
or  a  season,  Martha's  much  serving,  and,  like 
lary,  to  come  as  a  family,  and  sit  awhile  at 
lis  feet,  that  He  may  renew  in  sweetness,  not 
nly  their  bond  to  Him,  but  their  bond  to 
ach  other,  that  it  may  become  deepened  in 
ruth,  warmer  in  love,  and  more  active  in 
eavenly  as  well  as  earthly  uses;  so  that  when 
be  trial  is  over,  all  concerned  may  see  what 
t  the  time  they  cannot  well  discern  that  this 
lnes3  was  for  the  glory  of  God ;  and  also, 
)r  the  happiness  of  man." 
"A  Christian,  and  not  happy !    As  years 
511  on,  and  the  treasures  of  eternity  open 
lore  and  more  to  our  view,  I  think  God's 
aildren  should   become  more  and  more 
Bpppy  1       .       .      As  one  gets  older,  much 
■der,  the  very  love  we  have  towards  each 
■per,  seems  to  have  less  that  is  mortal  more 
m  the  seed  of  eternal  life ! — not  that  the  af- 
flictions become  colder — far  from  it ;  but  we 
fte  more  clearly,  and  recognize  more  joyfully, 
iiat  Divine  Life  which  unites  us  in  one  com- 
■on  Lord." 

■  "  In  every  child  of  God  we  should  see  the 
Seal  of  what  he  would  be  when  he  shall  be 
Bit  free  from  sin,  infirmity  and  this  body  of 

■  iath.     It  is,  too,  a  part  of  wisdom  to  see 

■  hat  our  Lord  means  us  to  be  towards  any 
Miman  being.  There  are  notes  of  accord,  and 
Botes  of  discord,  in  every  relation  ;  we  must 
B)t  expect  to  be  all,  nor  to  receive  all,  to  or 
Bom  any  human  creature,— God  alone  can 


fill  and  satisfy  that  heart  which  He  ha8 
formed ;  besides  strong  affections  are  a  talent? 
and  they  should  be  used  as  such." 


JOSHUA  V.  BUCKMAN. 

The  following  sketch,  taken  from  the  Bris- 
tol Gazette,  has  been  sent  us  for  publication. 
[Eds] 

Departed  this  life,  on  the  18th  of  Twelfth  month, 
1875,  at  his  residence  in  Bristol,  Pa.,  Joshua  V. 
Buckman,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age. 

When  a  good  man  passes  from  this  worid,  es- 
pecially if  he  had  been  one  otherwise  noted  in  his 
day  and  generation,  the  occasion  calls  for  a  more 
extended  notice  than  the  simple  announcement  of 
the  event.  The  subject  of  this  notice,  during  the 
first  half  of  his  life,  lived  for  the  most  part  in  By- 
berry,  Philadelphia  county.  In  the  Spring  of  1836 
he  removed  to  Bristol,  where  he  has  since  resided. 

He  was  indeed  an  uncommon  man,  and  in  sev- 
eral respects  seemed 

"Like  ships  at  sea  while  in  above  the  world." 
His  tall,  erect  form,  and  intelligent  and  benignant 
countenance  "  upright  with  front  serene,"  were  in- 
dicative of  his  nature  and  character — and  his  su- 
perior presence  marked  him  a  man  among  men.  Pos- 
sessing a  sound  and  strong  mind,  improved  by 
reading  and  study,  these  witb  his  industry  and  ac- 
tivity rendered  him  conspicuous  and  useful  in  every 
department  of  his  business  and  social  life.  Joined 
to  these  and  still  higher  in  the  scale,  were  his  exT 
cellent  moral  qualities.  His  native  goodness  of 
heart  showed  itself  conspicuous  in  words  and  deeds 
of  kindness,  and  good-will  to  all  around  him — and 
will  long  be  remembered  by  those  who  knew  and 
associated  with  him.  In  the  various  .stations  he 
filled,  as  an  instructor  of  youth,  an  officer  of  dif- 
ferent corporations,  member  of  societies,  and  in 
other  employments  and  pursuits  bringing  him  in 
contact  with  many  people,  his  high  and  undeviating 
integrity  impressed  itself  upon  all.  This  cen'rul 
principle  of  moral  character,  was,  in  his  case,  the 
outgrowth  of  an  inward  spring,  a  spirit  of  rectitude 
which  no  trial  or  circumstance  could  overcome,  or 
even  shake.  It  was  so  striking  as  to  be  "  known 
and  read  of  all  men,"  and  in  these  times  when 
falsehood  and  fraud  have  so  'f  corrupted  the  ways 
of  the  earth,"  such  a  character  becomes  a  tower  of 
strength  to  the  cause  of  virtue.  By  birth-right  and 
education,  as  well  as  thorough  conviction,  a  Friend, 
he  was  ever  diligent  and  faithful  in  his  religious 
duties — and  was  more  than  any  other,  the  represen- 
tative member  of  Bristol  Meeting,  and  so  regarded 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  his  later  years,  he 
was  subject  to  a  complication  of  disorders,  and  his 
sufferings  protracted  and  severe.  But  these,  with 
other  afflictions,  he  bore  with  christian  fortitude  and 
resignation. 

— "  Above  the  cloud  of  human  ill 
His  spirit  rose  cheerful  and  triumphant, 
Laying  hold  of  the  eternal  promises  of  God 
And  steadfast  in  its  faith." 

In  all  the  relations  of  life:  husband,  father,, 
neighbor,  friend  and  citizen,  his  constitutional  and 
habitual  truth  and  goodness  were  manifested.  How 
much  he  was  beloved  and  honored,  was  attested  by 
the  large  concourse  of  people  from  far  and  near 
who  followed  his  remains  to  their  last  resting  place. 

On  the  whole,  he  was  a  righteous  man  and  bv  his 
example  "  a  preacher  of  righteousness;"  and  when 
death  set  its  seal  upon  this  example,  "the  commu- 
nity around  came  as  with  one  accord  to  render  it 
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the  tribute  of  their  praise,"  to  commend  his  life  and 
character  to  the  imitation  of  those  he  left  behind 
him — and  said  one  to  another :  "Certainly  this  was  a 
virtuous  man.  Truly  this  was  a  Christian  gentleman." 


^SCRAPS-^ 

FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


Thy  image  came  pleasantly  before  me  this 
morning,  as  though  thou  asked  for  a  little 
social  converse.  I  felt,  on  the  moment,  that 
I  had  nothing  to  give  thee,  but  immediately 
there  came  a  train  of  thought  in  connection 
with  the  diversity  of  gifts  with  which  the 
family  of  man  is  blessed.  One  person  receives 
ability  for  the  performance  of  one  work  or 
service,  while  another  receives  a  different  gift, 
fitting  him  more  especially  for  his  allotment, 
— and  these  gifts  are  wonderfully  adapted  to 
our  different  conditions  and  temperaments. 
As  I  mused  upon  this  little  opening,  I  felt  a 
word  of  encouragement  to  spring  up  for  thee 
that  thou  mayst  be  faithful  to  that  which  has 
been  committed  to  thee.  Thou  hast  received 
in  no  small  measure  the  gift  of  discernment, 
and  it  enables  thee  to  make  nice  distinctions, 
— to  divide  thing  from  thing,  and  to  put  each 
in  its  proper  place,  and  to  give  each  its  prop- 
er name.  I  know  that  in  this  way  thou  art 
often  helpful  to  thy  friends,  who,  absorbed  it 
may  be,  in  their  own  line  of  service,  may  be 
taking  such  a  one-sided  view  of  things  that 
their  vision  has  become  clouded.  When  this 
is  the  case,  what  a  help  is  such  a  gift  as  thine 
if  faithfully  occupied  without  respect  of  per- 
sons,— not  allowing  partial  affection  to  dim 
the  clearness  of  the  mental  eye.  Very  often 
hast  thou  helped  me — yes,  thy  help,  through 
the  exercise  of  this  thy  gift,  has  been  like  t  he 
putting  aside  of  a  large  stone  that  had  rolled 
out  of  its  place  into  my  path,— I  saw  not  that 
it  was  out  of  its  place,  but  was  suffering  under 
the  conclusion  that  the  Good  Hand  had 
placed  it  there  to  stay  my  feet  from  further 
progress, — but  thy  discernment  cleared  up  the 
matter,  and  removed  the  difficulty. 

Surely  we  are  designed  to  be  each  other's 
helpers,  and  would  be  far  more  abundantly, 
were  we  all  faithful  in  the  occupancy  of  that 
which  we  have  received.  Thou  wilt  see  that 
I  am  not  using  the  word  "  gift "  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  apply  it  to  the  "  ministry,"  but 
as  embracing  the  various  powers  conferred 
upon  us  to  fit  us  for  usefulness  in  our  several 
spheres. 

REPLY  TO  THE  FOREGOING. 

Thank  thee,  my  dear  friend,  for  thy  kind 
words  of  encouragement.  I  think,  perhaps, 
I  need  them  sometimes,  for  my  gift,  as  thou 
terms  it,  is  so  little  to  be  distinguished  from 
my  natural  reason,  that  I  often  doubt  whether 


I  have  any ;  and  when  a  little  prompting 
comes  to  offer  some  of  my  rational  views  to 
those  whose  gifts  do  not  seem  so  much  a  part 
of  themselves,  but  rather  supperadded,  I  al- 
ways  feel  that  I  am  treading  upon  ground  I , 
have  not  tried. 

My  visit  to  thee  was  sweet  and  strengthening, 1 
though  I  was  disappointed  in  not  having  theej 
all  to  myself.  We  are  descending  into  the  I 
vale  together.  The  outer  man  is  perishing, 
but  the  inner  man  is  renewed  day  by  day. 

"And  so  beside  the  silent  sea, 

We  wait  the  muffled  oar ; 
No  harm  from  Him  can  come  to  us 
On  ocean  or  on  shore. 

We  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 
Their  frouded  palms  in  air, 

We  only  know,  we  cannot  drift 
Beyond  His  love  and  care." 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FI3ST  MONTH  29,  1876. 

Defects  of  Education. — We  do  not 
agree  with  all  the  conclusions  of  our  com 
respondent  "T"  in  regard  to  the  defects 
of  education.  Fully  admitting  all  the  evils 
of  the  day,  which  the  writer  laments,  every 
lover  of  our  country,  and  friend  of  civilizai 
tion  and  of  progress,  will  hesitate  to  lay  thu 
blame  upon  our  system  of  popular  education 

The  example  of  some  of  the  most  enlight 
ened  of  modern  nations,  if  thoughtfully  anc 
candidly  considered,  will  show  that  where 
the  careful  education  of  the  people,  not  onh 
moral  and  physical,  but  intellectual,  ha 
claimed  the  greatest  attention,  the  proportion 
of  vice  and  crime  is  greatly  less  than  in  mor< 
conservative  lands,  which  have  adhered  t< 
their  old  traditions. 

But  mere  intellectual  training  should  b 
ever  associated  with  harmonious  culture  o 
the  physical  powers  and  the  moral  feeling*  i 
and  we  very  earnestly  advocate  thorough 
industrial  training  and  the  acquisition  of  a  use 
ful  trade,  as  a  powerful  preventive  of  crime, 

But  forward  toward  the  light,  not  bacfc 
ward  into  the  comparative  darkness  of  th1 
past,  lies  our  hope  of  the  ideal  golden  ag< 
Not  too  much  culture,  but  too  superficial  | 
training  of  the  minds  and  hearts  of  youth  i 
to  be  deprecated. 

Honest  Legislation— The  strict  adhei 
ence  to  party  lines  and  party  issues  that  has  s 
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ing  darkened  the  pages  of  our  political  his- 
>ry  and  made  the  elective  franchise  a  thing 
>  be  bought  and  sold  as  common  merchan- 
dise, appears  to  be  working  out  its  own  cure. 
1  recent  state  and  municipal  elections  held 

various  sections  of  our  country,  the  neces- 
ty  of  placing  the  reins  of  government  in  the 
mds  of  upright  and  trustworthy  men  has 
sen  above  every  party  consideration. 
It  is  only  as  the  best  elements  of  society 
^us  unite  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the 
essings  of  our  free  institutions,  and  as  integ- 
,1  parts  of  the  great  whole  make  common 
use  and  common  interest  of  the  issues  it 
yolves  that  the  full  benefits  of  popular  gov- 
mment  can  be  enjoyed. 
The  teachings  of  Jesus  are  very  plain  upon 
is  subject,  allegiance  to  "Csesar  "  is  no  less 
joined  than  alllegiance  "to  God."  If  we 
id  aright  "the  things  of  God "  refers  to 
Dse  duties  and  obligations  that  grow  out  of 
r  spiritual  relations  to  the  Father  of  Spir- 
.  "Caesar"  represents  the  earthly  power 
utroling  and  directing  human  affairs,  while 
;  are  in  the  body,  and  sustain  material  re- 
gions with  material  things,  it  is  as  necessa- 

for  us  to  yield  obedience  and  contribute 
r  full  share  to  the  maintenance  of  this  au- 
)rity,  as  it  is  to  render  allegiance  to  the 
3een  power  which  controls  the  spirit.  More 
tn  this,  if  we  do  not  fulfill  our  whole  duty 
that  which  is  outward  and  seen,  how  shall 

be  judged  faithful  in  that  which  is  hidden 
i  invisible. 

Under  the  form  of  government  that  it  is 
f  privilege  to  enjoy,  Csesar  or  the  sovereign 
nver  is  still  a  unit,  but  representing  the 
filtiple  of  every  man  to  whom  the  elective 
nchise  belongs,  each  bearing  his  fraction 
the  obligation  to  maintain  a  pure  and 
ulthy  political  atmosphere,  nor  do  we  see 
it  he  can  by  any  special  pleading  absolve 
aself  from  this  requirement.  It  fastens 
in  him  with  the  attainment  of  his  man- 
id,  and  holds  its  claim  until  aggravated 
me  or  death  releases  him.  Only  an  atom 
s  true,  yet  everj thing  we  behold  is  divis- 
3  into  atoms,  and  his  atom  may  be  the  one 
t,  thrown  into,  the  scale,  turns  the  balance  in 
or  of  impartial  justice.  The  world  of 
ught  is  just  waking  up  to  the  value  of 


atoms,  and  it  can  no  longer  wisely  be  said : 
"what  can  one  man  do?"  "the  influence  he 
may  exert  for  bettering  the  condition  of 
things  is  too  insignificant  to  be  of  value." 
There  never  was  a  more  palpable  mistake. 
The  "  one  "  that  prophetic  vision  said  should 
"  chase  a  thousand,"  is  not  indeed  the  man 
that  thinks  he  can  do  nothing,  but  the  strong, 
untiring,  earnest  worker,  who  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  his  duty  to  his  fellow-men,  serves  his 
country  and  his  maker  mo3t  truly  and  ac- 
ceptably by  bearing  his  full  measure  of  the 
burdens  and  responsibilities  that  are  insepar- 
able from  his  human  existence. 

While  honest,  conscientious  men,  who  have 
the  welfare  of  the  race  at  heart,  stand  aloof 
from  participation  in  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment, they  withhold  a  moral  support  there- 
from, which  not  only  takes  from  the  weight 
of  influence  for  good — but  allows  preponder- 
ance to  base  intrigues  and  corruptions. 

We  know  there  are  very  many  Friends 
who  feel  excused  from  any  participation  in 
political  affairs,  but  if  noble,  pure  minds  shrink 
from  the  responsibility,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
selfish  politicians  use  them  to  their  own  per- 
sonal interests? — hence  the  wide-spread  cor- 
ruption which,  if  not  stayed  by  principle,  must 
result  in  the  downfall  of  republican  institu- 
tions. We  should  love  our  country  and  its 
true  democracy  too  much  to  rest  undisturbed 
by  the  gross  evils  which  are  being  manifested 
in  every  section  of  the  Union.  Do  we  wish  to 
see  peace  and  righteousness  take  the  place  of 
war  and  crime  ?  Do  we  desire  the  pure  prin- 
ciples promulgated  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  rule 
in  the  councils  of  the  nations  calling  them- 
selves by  His  name  ?  If  these  are  our  desires, 
let  each  do  whatever  falls  to  his  lot  for  its 
accomplishment,  remembering  the  record  of 
old — "By  the  faithfulness  of  one  a  whole 
city  was  saved." 


Dr.  Thomas'  Lecture  on  Chaucer. — 
Dr.  Thomas'  lecture  on  Sixth  day  (the  21st 
inst.)  presented  several  topics  of  interest,  of 
which  the  following  may  merit  the  attention 
of  our  readers :  Speaking  of  some  of  the  re- 
markable peculiarities  of  the  English  lan- 
guage during  its  earliest  period,  the  lecturer 
called  attention  to  the  use  of  double  and 
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triple  negatives  which  were  very  common 
even  in  the  time  of  Chaucer.  This  poet,  for 
example,  in  giving  the  character  of  the 
Knight  whom  he  represents  as  a  perfect  gen- 
tlemen, says  : 

"  He  never  yet  no  villanie  ne  said, 
In  all  his  life  unto  no  manner  wight 

that  is,  he  never  in  his  life  used  any  vile  or 
abusive  language  to  any  person,  whatever 
might  be  his  rank  or  condition. 

In  this  passage  we  have  four  negatives, 
added  in  order  to  give  the  fullest  emphasis  to 
the  negation.  Double  negatives  were  common 
in  Anglo-Saxon  as  well  as  in  French.  But 
between  the  age  of  Chaucer  and  that  of  Spen- 
cer they  entirely  disappeared  from  our  tongue. 
This  change  was  probably  due  to  the  increas- 
ing study  of  the  Latin  language,  which 
wholly  rejects  double  negatives. 

Another  curious  point  that  he  mentioned 
was  the  universal  use  of  "his"  for  "its" 
until  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
This  he  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  "  his  "  was  the  possessive  case 
both  of  the  masculine  "  he  "  and  neuter  "  hit " 
(it).  The  neuter  possessive,  he  suggested,  had 
been,  perhaps,  originally  "  hits,"  which  by  a 
natural  process  had  been  softened  into  "  his." 
There  were  several  other  interesting  points 
in  the  lecture  which  our  limits  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  notice  ; — we  will  merely  say,  in  con- 
clusion, Dr.  Thomas  considers  Chaucer  as 
among  the  greatest  poets  England  has  ever 
produced,— ranking  him  in  the  very  highest 
class  with  Spencer  (whom  he  regards  as  on  the 
whole  inferior  to  Chaucer),  with  Milton,  and 
with  Shakspeare. 


DIED. 

RICH  ARDSON. — On  the  14th  inst.,  Hannah  Y. 
Richardson,  widow  of  the  late  Nathaniel  Richard- 
son, in  the  78th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  an  es- 
teemed elder  of  Byberry  Monthly  Meeting. 

In  contemplating  the  peaceful  harmonious  life  of 
this  beloved  friend,  it  seems  due  to  offer  a  little 
tribute  to  a  memory  which  will  be  cherished  with 
interest  and  affection  by  those  who  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  mingle  with  her  in  sweet  communion, 
socially  and  religiously.  Her  benevolent  spirit  was 
ever  ready  to  sympathize  with  the  sorrowing  and 
afflicted — to  encourage  the  heavy-hearted  and  re- 
lieve the  distressed  and  destitute — ready,  too,  to  con- 
gratulate the  cheerful  and  happy  in  spirit — to  enter 
into  the  feelings  and  pleasures  of  childhood — to 
foster  the  amiable  and  virtuous  aims  of  every  class 
— and,  indeed,  in  all  the  departments  of  domestic, 
social  and  religious  intermingling,  it  was  her  prom- 


inent desire  to  fulfill  the  mission  of  love  and  goc 
works  assigned  her.  We  fully  believe  this  was  a 
complished,  and  that  her  work  in  active  life  wj 
finished  ere  the  stern  hand  of  disease  laid  her  loll 
Her  intellect  remaining  unclouded  through  years  <) 
physical  disability,  it  was  interesting  to  obseri 
how  quietly  and  unmurmuringly  she  endured  tt 
consequent  privations,  and  how  consistently  si 
still  retained  a  lively  interest  and  concern  for  i 
around  her.  Through  a  long  life  of  married  ha!) 
piness,  she  and  her  valued  husband  extended  sir 
pie  and  heart-felt  hospitalities — sweet  and  precio 
enjoyments,  wherein  the  treasures  of  heart  as 
intellect  were  happily  blended,  and  the  spirit 
criticism  and  calumny  entered  not. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings  habitual 
cultivated,  it  was  their  happy  experience  to  foil! 
and  retain  friendships,  which  no  vicissitude  n 
change  save  that  of  death  had  power  to  weaken 
dissolve.  Thus  have  they,  through  the  practice 
broad  Christian  charities  and  virtues,  left  exampl 
worthy  our  imitation.  S.  C.  H. 

SCOTT. — At  her  residence  in  Baltimore  coum 
Maryland.  24th  of  the  Twelfth  month,  1875,  Phile 
L.,  wife  of  Abram  C.  Scott,  in  the  50th  year  off 
age,  a  member  of  Gunpowder  Monthly  Meeting. 

In  the  unlooked-for  death  of  this  dear  friendjMljf 
only  her  family,  but  the  community  has  sustained,  D( 
great  loss  ;  she  ruled  by  love,  and  those  around  I  n 
were  harmonized  by  its  influence. 

Although  for  a  number  of  years  greatly  afflici  ® 
by  disease — bringing  her  at  times  apparently  to  f|  ic 
very  portal  of  death,  she  bore  it  uncomplaining]  f 
For  the  last  few  months,  her  health  appeared  to 
in  a  measure  restored,  yet  when  the  final  summ< 
came,  she  met  it  with  sweet  resignation,  and  an 
pression  of  full  confidence  in  her  Redeemer's  lo1 
"  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord." 
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LAST  DATS  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

On  31st  of  Eighth  month  we  took  our 
parture  from  Chamouni.    The  morning  v\  ^ 
dark  and  unpromising  at  first,  but  just  bef  ■ 
the  time  for  starting,  one  of  the  tall  Aiguili  ^ 
which  stand  like  courtiers  beside  Mt.  BI|[ 
pierced  the  canopy  of  cloud,  and  through  i 
rent  down  came  a  flood  of  radiance,  wi 
gilded  the  dark  green  of  the  mountain  si|| 
and  flashed  back  from  the  snowy  sums 
This  we  accept  as  a  presage  of  fair  weatl 
after  two  days'  almost  incessant  storm,  I 
are  soon  seated  in  the  lofty  diligence  agf 
ready  for  a  fifty  miles'  ride  back  to  Genej  5fi 
The  road  being  almost  a  continual  inclii 
the  journey  is  rapidly  performed  without 
cessjve  labor  for  the  good  steeds,  the  ti 
being  much  less  than  that  required  in 
trip  to  Chamouni.    The  beautiful  valle; 
veiled  with  mist,  which  gently  lifts  and  r< 
up  the  mountain  steeps  as  the  sun  rises  higj, 
and  higher  in  the  heavens.    The  clouds  I; 
lovingly  on  the  summits — 


They  lean  above  the  ancient  hills, 
As  doiog  homage  there." 
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Many  times  do  I  look  back,  hoping  to  get  one 
lore  glimpse  of  the  great  mountain  whose  pre- 
>nce  I  am  leaving,  and  wish  he  would  lift  the 
•own  of  cloud  that  obscures  him  this  morn- 
ig,  but  he  merely  reaches  down  an  ancient 
allid  arm,  the  Glacier  du  Bossons,  which 
[itters  and  shivers  as  we  speed  by,  and  his 
Dice  is  audible  in  the  roaring  clamors  of  the 
rve,  which  rushes  with  us  down  the  valley. 
The  heavy  rains  of  the  last  two  days  have 
ot  only  swollen  the  Arve,  but  have  exag- 
srated  every  stream  that  trickles  down  from 
te  heights  above  into  a  roaring  torrent, 
hich  it  is  good  to  see,  sparkling  in  the  glad 
jams  of  the  morning. 

In  one  spot  I  observe  two  streams  pour 
leir  descending  waters  into  one  broad  silvery 
bband  of  satiny  radiance,  while  the  high 
aterfall  of  Nant  d'Arpenaz  is  surprisingly 
orious — equal  to  the  Staubbach,  and  far 
ore  beautiful  for  situation.  We  are  again 
apressed  by  the  exceeding  beauty  and  rich 
iss  of  the  country  through  which  we  pass, 
id  again  amazed  by  the  abundance  of  fine 
uit  which  depends  over  the  way.  Some- 
tnes  the  high  diligence  comes  rudely  in  con- 
ct  with  the  bowed  branches,  and  a  shower 
'  apples  or  pears  is  precipitated  upon  us,  or 
jstrews  the  wayside.  The  practical  ques- 
on  arises,  why  might  not  our  roadsides  also 
i  lined  with  fine  fruit  trees,  for  the  refresh- 
ent  of  the  wanderer,  instead  of  those  which 
•e  comparatively  useless,  but  which  require 
lite  as  much  care  and  expense  ?  The  apple, 
jar  and  cherry  seemed  to  me  peculiarly  fit- 
ng.  When  one  sees  the  utilization  of  every 
>ace  on  which  a  tree  may  be  induced  to  grow 
-the  beautiful  spreading  walnut,  the  useful 
cust,  the  beneficent  apple  with  its  autumn 
eight  of  fruitage,  the  long  rows  of  the  but- 
inwood,  the  horse  chestnut  and  the  spire- 
ke  Lombardy  poplar,  ornamenting,  clothing 
id  enriching  the  earth — it  is  sad  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  merciless  destruction  of  trees 
l  our  own  land.  I  remember  the  countless 
iles  of  broad,  white,  sunny  roadways,  which 
aght  to  be  glorious  shady  arcades,  or  which 
light  now  be  enriched  with  autumn  fruitage, 
id  wish  that  my  voice  may  add  a  little  to 
le  general  murmur  which  shall  demand 
ore  care  for  the  future,  and  more  pity  for 
le  present,  in  regard  to  the  preservation  and 
te  planting  of  trees. 

A  mighty  bird  soars  from  the  highest  cliffs 
p  against  the  blue  va#ult  of  heaven,  rising 
h  lightly  as  a  feather,  and  with  scarcely  any 
erceptible  motion  of  his  wings,  into  the  holy 
tlence  of  the  upper  air.  It  is  an  eagle,  the 
ammergeier  of  the  Alps,  only  surpassed  in 
ze  and  power  among  the  feathered  creatures 
y  the  Condor  of  the  Andes  ;  and  he  is  tak- 
ig  this  lofty  flight,  we  may  suspect,  with  no 


nobler  aim  than  to  look  for  some  less  grandly 
endowed  fellow-creature  of  the  earth  who 
may  serve  him  for  breakfast.  How  like  is 
he  to  the  warriors  and  conquerors  of  earth ! 

We  arrive  in  Geneva  at  2  P.  M.,  and  have 
only  time  to  receive  and  glance  over  the  let- 
ters which  await  us,  before  we  start  for  an 
excursion  up  the  lake  to  the  Castle  of  Chil* 
Ion,  forever  memorable  as  the  prison  of  Bon- 
nivard.  "  Bonnivard "  is  the  name  of  the 
steamer  which  receives  us,  and  swiftly  and 
lightly  does  the  memorial  boat  bear  us  east- 
ward to  day. 

The  lake  is  at  first  narrow  as  a  river,  and 
the  Jura  mountains  on  the  north,  and  the 
hills  of  Savoy  on  the  south  and  southeast, 
limit  the  view.  We  pass  many  pleasant  villa 
residences  on  the  left,  conspicuous  among 
which  is  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Lammermoor, 
whose  lawn  slopes  from  the  house  down  to 
the  margin  of  the  waters.  I  did  not  learn 
who  now  occupies  the  country  house  of  the 
great  English  statesman.  On  the  bank  above, 
the  chateau  of  the  Empress  Josephine  is 
pointed  out,  as  well  as  the  recently  erected 
palatial  dwelling  of  Baron  Rothschild. 

Yonder  little  town  of  Genthod  is  memora- 
ble as  having  been  the  country  home  of  De 
Saussure,  the  historian  of  the  Alps,  and  of 
Bonnet,  the  naturalist. 

Soon  we  pass  the  town  of  Versoix,  which 
was  laid  out  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV, 
of  France,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  build  up  a 
rival  to  Geneva. 

Coppet  is  the  next  point  of  interest.  This 
is  the  frontier  town  of  Canton  Geneva,  and 
was  the  residence  of  Necker,  and  afterwards 
of  Madame  de  Stael  during  the  days  of  her 
exile  from  France,  when  the  potent  Napoleon, 
before  whom  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe 
trembled,  was  himself  alarmed  by  the  social 
influence  of  this  generous  woman  of  genius, 
who  loved  liberty  and  would  not  flatter 
power.  On  another  occasion,  we  visited  this 
spot,  and  were  admitted  to  the  modest  cha- 
teau where  Necker,  the  upright  but  unsuc- 
cessful finance  minister  of  Louis  XVI,  and 
his  more  distinguished  daughter,  ended  their 
days.  The  chateau  commands  no  view  of  the 
lake,  a  circumstance  which  suggests  a  strange 
error  of  judgment  in  the  builders,  but  which, 
perhaps,  did  not  unfit  it  for  a  home  for  Mad- 
ame de  Stael,  who  cared  but  little  for  the 
charms  of  natural  scenery.  It  is  now  the 
property  of  the  Due  de  Broglie,  her  son-in- 
law,  and  is  kept  with  perfect  neatness.  We 
are  readily  admitted,  though  a  fierce-looking 
dog  protests  violently,  at  first,  bounding  for- 
ward, and  challenging  our  right  to  enter  the 
court-yard.  My  friend  speaks  respectfully 
and  soothingly  to  him  in  his  native  language 
(French,  not  bow  wow)  as  the  concierge  ad- 
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vances  gravely  to  receive  us.  All  around  is 
order  and  neatness,  and  a  profusion  of  bloom- 
ing plants,  which  fill  every  available  space, 
indicate  that  the  mansion  is  yet  inhabited  by 
persons  of  refined  tastes,  while  the  green  park 
beyond  reminds  us  eloquently  of  other  days, 
when  patriot,  poet  and  philosopher,  all  found 
courteous  welcome  in  this  hospitable  refuge 
from  tyranny,  and  were  soothed  into  for- 
getfulness  of  the  desolations  of  the  world  by 
the  tranquility  of  sylvan  scenes,  by  the  glory  of 
the  mirroring  lake,  by  the  morning  and  even- 
ing glow  of  the  snowy  mountain  peaks,  and, 
more  than  all,  by  the  sympathetic  companion- 
ship of  the  generous,  noble-minded  statesman, 
and  of  his  gloriously  gifted  daughter. 

We  are  shown  first  into  a  stately  hall,  and 
then,  through  several  rooms,  into  the  saloon, 
where  hang  a  series  of  family  portraits.  The 
central  picture  is  that  of  the  author  of  Co- 
rinne,  and  her  father's  portrait  hangs  on  the 
right  hand,  her  mother's  on  the  left.  There 
is  a  very  strong  resemblance  between  Necker 
and  the  dark,  plain,  eloquent-looking  daugh- 
ter, and  one  can  see  why  they  were  so  closely 
bound  together  by  sympathy  as  well  as  by 
natural  affection.  Her  mother,  a  stately 
dame,  fair,  formal  and  cold-looking,  is  cur- 
iously unlike  her  daughter,  and  these  portraits 
explain  the  entire  uncongeniality  of  the  two 
gifted  women.  Madame  Necker,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Swiss  Protestant  pastor,  was  learned, 
religious  and  austere,  having  early  learned 
entire  self-control,  and  she  wished  to  educate 
the  ardent  and  generous  Germaine  in  her 
own  strict  principles.  It  is  said  of  the 
daughter  of  Necker,  that  she  was  lively  and 
merry,  though  precocious,  and  that  her  plea- 
sures had  nothing  to  do  with  her  years.  At 
eleven  she  conversed  with  the  learned  and 
intellectual  men  who  frequented  her  mother's 
saloon,  and  became  profoundly  interested  in 
the  grave  political  questions  which  agitated 
France  during  the  last  days  of  the  monarchy. 
Her  one  childish  amusement  was  forbidden 
her.  This  was  to  cut  out  paper  kings  and 
queens,  and  make  them  act  tragedies,  by 
stealth,  since  she  might  not  do  it  openly  with- 
out parental  reproof.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  extreme  austerity  which  would  in- 
terdict such  a  harmless  play  of  fancy.  The 
severe  studies  to  which  she  was  required  to 
devote  herself  proved  injurious  to  her  health, 
and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  she  was  sent  to  her 
father's  country  house  to  recruit  her  strength, 
and  never  fairly  returned  again  to  her  moth- 
er's course  of  intellectual  discipline.  An 
original  genius,  gifted  with  fine  fancy,  wit, 
eloquence  and  intellectual  power,  she  was  a 
profound  disappointment  to  her  mother,  who 
replied  coldly  to  a  friend  who  complimented 
her  on  the  splendid  qualities  of  Germaine: 


"All  that  is  nothing — nothing  at  all — to  whs 
I  wished  to  accomplish." 

The  story  of  her  varied  and  troubled  life  j 
all  before  the  world,  and  every  one  kno  ws  < 
her  literary  triumphs ;  of  her  social  magne 
ism,  which  attracted  all  hearts  and  powe 
fully  influenced  the  most  powerful  minds ;  < 
her  devoted  love  for  her  father,  of  her  mo 
generous  attachment  to  her  friends,  of  h 
perfect  magnanimity  to  her  enemies,  and 
the  errors  into  which  an  impulsive  and  ge: 
erou3  spirit  sometimes  led  her.  Towards  tl 
close  of  her  life,  she  said,  sadly,  of  hersel 
"  I  never  was  wrong  but  sorrow  can 
of  it." 

One  who  rather  severely  criticizes  the  li 
of  Madaaae  de  Stael,  remarks  of  her,  "  th 
she  never  betrayed  or  forsook  a  friend,  th 
she  never  meanly  resented  a  wrong,  and  tha 
in  a  life  so  active  and  so  extensive  in  actio; 
she  never  voluntarily  inflicted  the  smalle; 
injury  on  a  human  being.'"* 

We  wandered  a  little  time  in  the  ground 
and  applied  vainly  to  be  admitted  to  tfcj 
shadowy  enclosure,  where  lie  the  ashes  < 
Necker  and  of  his  daughter. 

We  pass  the  town  of  Nyon  on  the  heigh; 
and  of  Rolle  which  nestles  amid  the  vim 
clad  slopes,  and  land  for  the  night  at  Ouch 
the  port  of  Lausanne.  The  splendid  ne| 
hotel  Beau  Rivage  cannot  receive  us,  beir 
already  crowded  with  guests,  and  we  sper 
the  night  at  the  Angleterre — the  house 
which  Byron  wrote  the  "  Prisoner  of  Chi 
Ion,"  when  he  was  detained  here  two  days  1 
bad  weather.f 

The  next  morning  we  complete  the  pi 
grimage,  and  reach  the  historic  castle  Ch 
Jon,  which  stands  at  the  extreme  east  of  t 
lake  on  an  isolated  rock,  nearly  surround 
by  deep  water.  We  are  landed  at  a  litt 
distance  from  the  castle,  and  as  the  day 
warm  and  the  pathway  to  the  fortress  mw 
exposed  to  the  sunbeams,  we  accept  an  i 
vitation  to  share  a  rowboat  with  anoth 
party,  and  are  comfortably  landed  on  t 
the  historic  rock  which  is  forever  associate 
with  the  memory  of  Francois  Bonnivaij 
Prior  of  St.  Victo.  He  had  incurred  tl 
bitter  enmity  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  by  1 
earnest  defence  of  the  liberties  of  Genew 
and  was,  in  1530,  condemned  by  that  tyra- 
to  perpetual  captivity  in  the  castle.  A  ct 
todian  will  lead  us  down  the  stairway  to  t 
dim  dungeon  where  yet  stands  the  pillar 
which  Bonnivard  was  chained  by  the  midc 
of  the  body,  and  here  is  the  ring  to  whii 
was  attached  his  chain,  only  three  feet  lorn 
The  division  walls  of  the  compartment  of  tj 
dungeon  have  been  removed,  and  we  stai 


*  Kavanah.    f  Sixth  month,  1816. 
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ii  a  large,  lofty  hall,  which,  at  this  noonday 
bur,  is  pretty  well  lighted  through  the  tiny 
its  high  up  in  the  wall.  The  weary  cap- 
ve  might  make  two  or  three  steps  to  and 
o,  as  I  have  seen  a  tiger  in  his  cage,  and 
s  footfalls  did,  indeed,  wear  a  pathway  ir 
e  floor  of  the  dungeon, 
Worn,  as  if  the  cold  pavement  were  a  sod 

By  Bonnivard  !  May  none  those  marks  efface, 
'For  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to  God." 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  he  could  endure 
ch  a  terrible  fate  for  six  long  years,  retain- 
g  his  reason  unimpaired  ;  but  we  can  com- 
ehend  it  when  we  remember  the  Divine 
isolation  which  goes  with  the  prisoner  to 
e  dungeon  and  with  the  martyr  to  the 
ike,  when  the  only  crime  of  the  sufferer  is 
wilfulness  to  his  convictions  of  duty. 
Deliverance  came  to  Bonnivard  in  1536, 
len  the  Bernese  and  Genevese  wrested  the 
lys  de  Vaud  from  Charles  V  of  Savoy,  and 
3  garrison  of  Chillon  was  forced  to  sur- 
lder.    The  citizens  of  Geneva,  now  free 
»m  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  heaped 
y\i  honors  upon  him,  presented  him  with 
i  house  previously  occupied  by  the  Roman 
tholic  Vicar-General,  and  conferred  upon 
n  an  annual  pension.    Ihe  castle  is  now 
arsenal  for  the  artillery  of  the  Canton  of 
tud,  but  many  things  in  the  interior  re- 
nd the  visitor  of  the  dark  days  of  el  J.  In 
3  of  the  lofty,  gloomy  vaults  of  the  chapel 
are  shown  a  high  beam,  blackened  with 
le,  to  which  the  condemned  were  suspended, 
d  a  smooth  rock,  slanting  about  45°,  is 
inted  out  as  the  last  resting  place  for  the 
Ferer  before  execution.    Beneath  all  this 
!  the  dark  dungeons  of  feudal  tyranny, 
ence  the  victim  never  again  returned  to 
5  light  of  day.    We  are  also  conducted  to 
!  Hall  of  Justice  (?)  to  which  is  attached 
)  Chamber  of  Torture,  with  its  various 
plements  of  cruelty ;  but  I  am  not  sure 
|it  I  identified  the  spot  where,  in  1348, 
ilve  hundred  Jews  were  burned  alive,  on 
picion  of  having  been  accessory  to  a  vast 
ispiracy  of  their  nation  to  poison  all  the 
blic  fountains  of  Europe.    What  a  lofty 
iception  such  deeds  must  have  given  this 
)ient  people  of  Christian  justice,  mercy  and 
Ith! 

Returning,  we  stop  at  two  or  three  points 
the  southern  side  of  the  lake,  and  my  at- 
tion  is  called  to  a  variation  in  the  method 
vine  culture  on  the  slopes  of  Savoy.  The 
I  is  especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
chestnut,  and  these  trees  are  systematically 
nted  at  convenient  distances,  and  when 
y  have  attained  a  desirable  height  they 
stripped  of  their  bark,  and  form  sub- 
atial  supports  for  the  vines  which  clothe 
ry  branch  with  leaves  and  fruit,  thus 


forming  a  tree  bearing  grapes.  The  chestnut, 
when  allowed  to  fulfill  its  natural  destiny,  is 
also  valued  in  this  land  for  the  excellent 
quality  of  the  nuts,  but  no  production  is  so 
profitable  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil  on  the 
banks  of  Lake  Geneva  as  the  fruit  of  the  vine. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  throughout  the 
distance  from  Lausanne  to  Vevay,  the  rising 
bank  is  entirely  clad  with  vineyards,  to  pro- 
tect which  from  the  natural  wear  of  the 
waters,  walls  of  great  extent  have  been  con- 
structed, sometimes  sixty  or  eighty  feet  high, 
for  the  sake  of  converting  into  terrace,  spaces 
of  ravine  and  precipitous  rocky  slopes,  where 
nothing  else  could  grow,  but  where  the  grape 
ripens  perfectly.  The  effect  is  very  monoton- 
ous, for  not  a  garden,  meadow  or  orchard  re- 
freshes the  eye,  the  inhabitants  preferring  to 
purchase  every  necessary  for  themselves  and 
cattle  at  the  neighboring  markets,  while  de- 
voting every  inch  of  the  ground  to  the  more 
profitable  vine. 

At  Vevay  is  a  society,  or  guild,  of  great 
antiquity,  called  the  Abbaye  des  Vigerons,  "* 
whose  motto  is  Ova  et  Lahore.  Its  object  is 
to  improve  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  for 
this  purpose  it  appoints  a  commission,  who, 
every  spring  and  autumn,  inspects  the  dis- 
trict, and  awards  prizes  to  the  most  skilful 
cultivators.  Five  or  six  times  in  a  century, 
the  society  holds  a  festival,  commonly  choos- 
ing years  of  peace  and  plenty,  in  order  that 
no  feeling  but  rejoicing  might  find  place  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people. 

The  last  celebration  of  this  festival  took 
place  in  the  year  1851,  when  the  chief  attrac- 
traction  was  an  operatic  performance,  or 
tableau  of  five  scenes,  intermixed  with  ballets 
and  songs  in  the  patois  of  the  country,  in  the 
open  air.  The  first  display  was  the  ceremony 
of  crowning  the  most  successful  vine  dressers. 
"  The  first  part  was  the  procession  of  the  troop 
of  Pales,  the  goddess  of  shepherds  and  cattle, 
drawn  on  the  car  of  spring  by  two  white  oxen 
and  by  a  troop  of  young  men  and  maidens  with 
garlands,  by  flower  girls,  shepherds  and  shep- 
herdesses, hay  makers,  milkmaids,  gardeners 
loaded  with  products  of  the  season,  herds- 
men of  the  Alps,  cattle  and  a  chalet.  Next 
was  the  troup  of  Ceres  on  the  car  of  summer, 
drawn  by  two  red  oxen ;  in  her  procession 
were  wheat  sheaf  bearers,  gleaners,  reapers, 
loads  '  of  wheat,  ploughs  and  ploughmen, 
with  all  kinds  of  husbandry  implements,  and 
a  miller  on  an  ass.  The  third  division  was 
the  troup  of  Bacchus,  headod  by  Fauns  and 
Nymphs  bearing  the  thyrsus ;  the  god  sits 
enthroned  in  state  on  the  car  of  autumn, 
drawn  by  four  white  horses  caparisoned  with 
tiger  skins  ;  Indian  slaves  fan  him  to  repose ; 
his  suite  is  formed  of  Fauns,  Satyrs  and  Bac- 
chantes, Silenus  on  an  ass,  vine  dressers  with 
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all  their  utensils,  grape  gatherers  with  their 
baskets,  the  two  Hebrews  bearing  the  enor- 
mous bunch  from  Canaan,  Noah  in  his  ark,  a 
wine  press,  forge,  etc.  The  fourth  division 
wa3  the  troup  of  Winter,  and  represented  a 
rustic  wedding,  preceded  by  a  village  band, 
the  husband  in  the  costume  of  Canton  Vaud, 
the  bride  in  that  of  Argovia,  accompanied  by 
bridesmen  and  bridesmaids  in  those  of  the 
twenty-two  cantons,  the  bearers  of  the  trous- 
seau, chamois  hunters  bearing  a  chamois, 
hounds  in  couples,  and  in  the  rear  the  car  of 
winter,  a  load  of  wood  covered  with  snow  and 
followed  by  woodcutters.  The  fifth  and  last 
division  consisted  of  a  military  band  and  sol 
diers  in  the  old  Swiss  costumes.  Each  troop 
was  preceded  by  its  high  priest  with  a  corps 
of  musicians,  and  at  last  1,000  persons  figured 
in  the  various  pageants." 

Then  followed  the  musical  performance, — 
anthems,  invocations  and  the  ranz  des  vetches  ; 
and  each  troop  went  through  an  imitation  of 
the  kind  of  work  peculiar  to  its  allotted  char- 
acter. 

A  vast  platform  was  erected  in  the  market 
place  for  the  pageant,  and  40,000  spectators 
enjoyed  the  spectacle. "  Two  days  were  thus 
occupied  by  the  festival,  the  evening  being 
enlivened  by  illuminations,  banquets  and 
sports  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  Such  were 
the  attempts  of  the  Switzer  people  to  revive  a 
semblance  of  the  joyous  pageants  of  antiquity. 

Our  approach  to  Geneva  in  the  evening, 
when  the  myriad  lights  which  blaze  along 
the  quays  and  amid  the  trees  of  the  garden, 
are  reflected  in  the  pure  lake,  and  when  the 
bustle  of  the  days  is  hushed  to  rest,  is  like  a 
dream  ;  and  two  day's  spent  in  making  prep- 
arationsTor  our  final  departure  from  Switzer- 
land require  but  little  note.  We  were  rather 
interested  to  find  on  the  2d  of  Ninth  month, 
that  we  were  to  have  a  mild  visitation  from  the 
characteristic  bise, — the  east  wind  of  Geneva 
— which  curls  the  lake  into  foamy  billows  and 
sends  its  waters  dashing  like  ocean  surges 
against  the  strong  walls  of  the  harbor.  Sud- 
denly summer  heat  is  gone,  and  warm  cloth- 
ing is  again  desirable.  What  little  dust  can 
be  found  in  the  scrupulously  clean  streets  is 
whirled  up  on  high  and  finds  entrance  into 
open  door  and  window,  and  every  leaf  upon 
the  trees  which  wavers  in  its  attachment  to 
the  parent  stem, goes  rustling  in  real  autum- 
nal fashion  before  the  merry  wind,  and  every 
hat  which  encounters  the  force  of  the  bise 
must  be  forcibly  held  in  place  or  it  will  go  to 
keep  company  with  the  sere  aud  yellow  leaf. 
At  night-fall  the  breeze  goes  to  sleep  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  everybody  is  hap- 
pier for  the  brisk  visitation  which  has  effect- 
ually purified  the  atmosphere  of  this  excep- 
tionally pure  city.    But  I  can  imagine  what 


a  stern  character  the  bise  must  bear  when 
comes  roaring  down  the  lake  from  the  snow 
clad  heights  in  the  winter,  bringing  the  arefci 
cold  of  the  high  Alps  to  the  very  doors  of  th 
comfortable  citizens  of  Geneva,  whirling  th 
waters  madly  in  its  fury,  and  giving  an  ui 
wonted  impulse  to  the  ever-powerful  and  rapi 
Rhone  which  darts  impetuously  through  tb 
fair  city  of  his  second  birth.  S.  R.  I 

Ninth  Month,  3d,  1875. 


ACCIDENTAL  DISCOVERIES. 

Many  of  the  improvements  which  ha> 
been  so  useful  to  mankind,  have  been  fir 
suggested  by  some  very  simple  incident  whifl 
only  one  person  in  a  thousand  would  considi 
worth  a  moment's  thought.    But  that  oi 
person  takes  it  up,  turns   it  over  in  h 
thoughts,  and  finally  sees  in  it,  what 
others  have  failed  to  see,  and  forthwith  a  m 
principle,  or  a  new  application  of  an  old  oj  jf 
springs  into  life.  Examples  of  this  are  the  1  e: 
covery  and  application  of  the  sand  blast, 
cutting  glass  and  stones. 

Cape  Cod  is  that  long,  curious,  hook-li]j  e 
sand  bar  which  projects  itself  far  out  into  tljfl] 
ocean.  Over  this  bar  of  sand  the  winds  swe<j8n 
with  a  force  elsewhere  unknown.  It  had  \oi  \  \ 
been  noticed  that  the  window  glass  up  r{( 
the  cape  in  all  exposed  positions,  lost 
transparency,  and  became,  opaque  like  groui 
glass.    For  a  long  time  this  was  supposed 
be  the  effect  of  the  salt  spray,  dashing  agaii  [ 
and  condensing  upon   the  windows.  E 
closer  inspection  showed  that  the  glass 
been  stippled  and  cut  by  the  grains  of  s 
which  had  been  driven  against  them  by  i 
force  of  the  wind.    It  was,  indeed,  the  sai 
blast.    Taking  a  hint  from  this,  it  was  tr 
on  a  small  scale,  and  was  a  success,  so  far  Sff 
the  glass  was  concerned.    But  the  questr;  H 
was  yet  unsolved  whether  other  substan>  iu 
could  be  successfully  treated  by  the  sa  ri 
process,  and  nature  solved  this  problem 
easily  as  the  first.    In  the  Territory  of  Co  J 
rado  there  are  immense  quantities  of  ro<  it\ 
belonging  to  the  old  red  sandstone  format] 
They  are  found  everywhere,  and  in  all  shaj  * 
from  the  size  of  a  pebble  to  a  colossal  w  *; 
hundreds  of  feet  high,  up  which  no  man « 
climb.    But  everywhere  they  are  lined, 
grooved,   and   stippled  all  over  with 
dots ;  they  are  worn,  and  hollowed, 
curved  into  innumerable  shapes  ;  and  th 
is  not  a  pebble  or  a  square  foot  of  the  faci 
the  bluff,  which  does  not  look  as  if  it  had  b 
cut  with  a  graver's  tool.    Yet  no  tool 
ever  touched  it ;  no  hand  has  ever  been  th 
For  thousands  of  years  the  grains  of  s 
have  lifted  themselves  upon  the  wings  of 
wind,  dashed  themselves  against  the  ro 
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s  of  these  precipices,  and  shattered  their 
mtam  masses  into  dust.  "The  weak 
igs  of  the  world  have  brought  to  nothing 
things  which  are  mighty."  The  sand- 
5t  could  carve  the  rocks  in  the  centre  of 
continent,  as  well  as  the  glass  along  its 
-lying  shores,  and  now  the  marble  work- 
carve  out  head  stones  and  letter  them  with 
sand-blast,  almost  with  the  rapidity  of 
ight.  Copying  nature  is  the  true  road  to 
jess.  A  man  in  the  country  found  a 
ud,  smooth  hole  cut  deeply  into  one  of  his 
t  trees.  He  probed  it;  and  found  at  the 
;om  of  the  hole  a  bug  or  beetle  which  had 
3  made  a  house  for  himself  in  the  heart  of 
tree.  He  put  the  intruder  under  a  micro- 
)e,  and  found  that  he  had  made  the  hole 
1  a  very  neat,  but  peculiarly  formed  cut- 
instrument  which  formed  the  snout  of 
beetle.  He  copied  its  form  exactly,  made 
uger  with  a  lip  exactly  like  the  one  which 
e  the  hole  in  the  tree,  and  he  had  the  best 
sr  ever  invented,  and  a  fortune  grew  out 
:he  patent  for  it.  Of  all  the  thousands 
use  that  auger-bit,  not  one  in  a  hundred 
3  ever  heard  how  it  was  first  discovered. 
;he  writer  of  this  had  the  story  from  the 
ntor  and  owner  of  the  patent,  he  cannot 
be  under  mistake  as  to  its  origin. — Trade 
eau. 



For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
life's  BLESSEDNESS. 
7%  had  sweet  companionship  with  books, 
lave  had  dear  companionship  with  friends, 
dearer  still,  perhaps,  with  kindly  thoughts 
tat  made  me  visits  in  the  early  morn, 
n  sleep  had  fled  my  pillow,  or  at  eve 
hen  the  last  flushings  of  the  Western  sky 
on  the  hills  about  me,  and  the  fields 
ere  soft  with  purple  shadows. 

I  have  said, 
-worn,  at  certain  seasons,  that  the  world 
as  like  a  miser  to  his  hungry  wife 
starving  children,  having  heaps  of  gold, 
id  piles  of  silver  and  rich  treasury, 
doling  with  a  parsimonious  hand 
le  poor  small  pittance  of  necessity, 
in  these  rich  ecstatic  moments,  come 
ich  high  revealings  of  life's  blessedness, 

the  Great  Love  that  watches  every  need, 
lat  Mother  Nature  seems  a  bounteous  hand, 
ensing  lavishly  her  fairy  gifts. 

days  of  tranquil,  holy  happiness 
cancel  years  -of  suffering  and  toil  ! 
e  look  with  pity,  in  our  after  years, 
he  complaining  pains  our  childhood  knew, 
id  smile  as  we  are  stronger. 

Not  an  hour 
(shall  evoke  our  pitying  retrospect. 
)-inorrow  sees  the  follies  of  to-day, 

gathers  smiles  from  the  long  flow  of  tears, 
od  sits  in  highest  heaven  dispensing  good, 

we  are  foolish  who  pick  up  the  gifts, 
Qt  caring  the  direction  whence  they  come. 
!  when  we  loot  again,  must  vainly  search 
irough  the  blue  ether,  and  see  not  His  hand. 

A.  F.  B. 
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RirE  AND  READY. 

During  a  storm  off  the  coast  of  Lancashire  a  small  vessel  was 
wrecked.  Amid  the  confusion  and  dismay  on  board,  a  poor  boy 
was  heard  praying  tnat  if  any  lives  were  lost,  the  "ripest  and 
readiest  "  might  be  taken. 

Loudly  breaks  the  storm  above  them, 
Wild  the  waves  that  overwhelm  ; 

Dark  the  clouds  that  hang  around  them, 
Weak  the  hand  that  guides  the  helm. 

For  their  hearts  have  sunk  within  them — 

Hope  has  yielded  to  despair; 
One  alone  amid  the  tumult 

Dares  to  bend  the  knee  in  prayer. 

He,  the  youngest  and  the  weakest, 

Casts  all  human  fear  aside  ; 
Peaceful  'mid  the  gathering  shadow, 

Calm  amid  the  raging  tide. 

Can  his  faith  the  darkness  fathom  ? 

Will  his  Father  hear  his  cry  ? 
Yes,  His  word  is  pledged  to  listen 

To  the  feeblest,  faintest  sigh. 

But  he  prays  not  for  deliverance  : 
"  If  thine  angel  Death  must  come, 

Send  Thy  message  to  the  readiest ; 
Father  take  the  ripest  home." 

And  the  prayer  arose  to  heaven, 
Found  acceptance  at  the  throne; 

Swift  the  answering  mandate  given, — 
Ocean  swallowed  him  alone  1 

And  the  waves  may  roll  above  bim, 
They  can  fright  nor  harm  him  more  ; 

Ripe  and  ready,  he  has  landed 
Safe  on  Canaan's  peaceful  shore. 

But  to  us  the  lesson  speaketh 

Words  of  warning  and  of  love; 
Ripe  and  ready,  are  we  waiting 

For  the  summons  from  above  ? 

Have  our  hearts  to  Christ  been  given  ? 

Rules  and  reigns  His  spirit  there  ? 
Has  not  pride  a  secret  lurking  ? 

Pleasure  drawn  us  in  her  snare  ? 

Let  us  watch  for  foes  around  us  ; 

Let  us  pray,  for  flesh  is  weak  ; 
Strive  to  shun  the  world's  allurements, 

And  the  narrow  pathway  seek. 

Then  whene'er  our  work  is  ended, 

And  the  summons  goes  abroad, 
Father,  grant  that  ripe  and  ready 

We  may  joy  to  meet  our  Lord.      L.  B.  H. 

— The  British  Friend. 


Forel,  a  Swiss  naturalist,  has  lately 
published  an  extensive  work  in  quarto  on  the 
ants  of  his  country.  It  is  a  worthy  successor 
of  the  well-known  book  of  Huber.  It  is  fre- 
quently quoted  by  Lubbock  in  his  second 
paper  on  the  habits  of  bees  and  ants,  just  re- 
ceived. Forel  asserts  that  ants,  when  they 
leave  the  pupal  state,  like  the  bees,  devote 
themselves  to  household  duties  and  the  care 
of  the  young,  not  taking  any  part  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  nest  until  a  later  period  of  life. 
As  regards  the  memory  of  ants,  he  convinced 
I  himself  that  they  recognized  their  companions 
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after  a  separation  of  four  months ;  but  be  be- 
lieves they  would  not  do  so  for  more  than  one 
season.  The  demonstrations  made  by  ants  that 
had  been  separated,  that  struck  Huber  as  due 
to  joy  and  satisfaction,  Forel  thinks  are,  in 
reality,  signs  of  distrust  and  fear.  Ants  of 
different  nests  are  generally  hostile  to  each 
other ;  but  it  is  not  until  three  or  four  days 
after  they  quit  the  nest  that  they  are  able  to 
distinguish  friends  from  foes.  Forel  also  bears 
testimony  to  the  supposition  that  ants  differ 
very  considerably  in  mental  activity  and 
quickneso. —  Independent. 

NOTICES. 

QUARTERLY  MEETINGS. 

2d  mo.   1st,    Concord,  at  West  Chester,  Pa. 

"  2d,    Purchase,  at  Purchase,  N.  Y. 

<<  "      Farmington,  at  Macedon,  Is.  Y. 

««  8th,   Nine  Partners,  at  Nine  Partners,  N.  Y. 

"  "      Philadelphia,  at  Race  St.,  Phila. 

"  10th,  Abington,  at  Abirgton,  Pa. 

"  11th,  Stanford,  at  Crum  Elbow,  N.  Y. 

«  1,12th,  Pelham,  Half  Year  Meet'g,  Pelham,  0. 

«  "      Salem,  at  Salem,  Ohio. 

"  "      Miami,  at  Waynesville,  0. 

"  16th,  Easton  and  Saratoga,  at  Easton,  N.  Y. 

"  17th,  Shrewsbury  and  Rahway,  at  Plain- 
field,  N.  J. 

"  19th,  Short  Creek,  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  0. 

"  21st,  Duanesburg,  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

«  "      Centre,  at  Bald  Eagle,  Pa. 

»  »      Fairfax,  at  Fairfax,  Va. 

"  23d,  Stillwater,  at  Plainfield,  0. 

ll  24th,  Bucks,  at  Wrightstown,  Pa. 

"  28th,  Warrington,  at  Monallen,  Pa. 

41  29th,  Burlington,  at  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 


The  next  Third-day  Evening  Meeting  will  be  held 
Second  month  1st,  at  1%  P.  M.,  at  Green  Street. 


Friends'  Historical  Association  will  meet  Fourth- 
day,  Second  month  2d,  at  8  P.  M.,  at  820  Spruce 
Street. 


In  Eleventh  month  last,  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends  of  Philadelphia,  adopted  a  proposition  look- 
ing to  measures  for  the  promotion  of  a  better  ac- 
quaintance and  greater  sociability  amongst  those 
connected  with  it  and  attenders  of  its  meetings. 

It  has  been  concluded  to  hold  a  meeting  at  Race 
street  Meeting-House,  on  Second-dsy  evening  next, 
31st  inst.,  at  1%  oclock,  to  which  all  its  members  are 
invited  who  desire  to  see  the  concern  efficiently  car- 
ried out. 


ITEMS. 

The  Senate  of  Pennsylvania  has  passed  the  bill 
to  protect  children  in  their  right  to  acquire  useful 
trades. 

There  are  to  be  three  English  and  three  Ameri- 
can steamers  placed  in  the  regular  line  between  San 
Francisco  and  the  Australian  Empire  of  England, 
which  receives  a  subsidy  of  £90,000  a  year  from  the 
Australian  colonies  and  New  Zealand,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  when  they  are  all  put  on  their  stations, 
as  they  soon  will  be,  the  world  will  be  circumnavi- 
gated in  less  than  eighty  days.    The  calculation  is 


that  Liverpool  to  New  York  will  occupy  eight  day! 
New  York  to  "  Frisco  "  six  days — American  railwa 
men  promise  to  do  it  before  long  in  five  days — Sat 
Francisco  to  Hong  Kong,  twenty-one  days, 
thence  to  London,  thirty-six  days,  making  in  all  "i 
days.  Intending  visitors  to  Australasia  will  be  ir 
terested  to  know  that  the  estimated  time  from  Sa 
Francisco  to  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  is  twenty-oi 
days,  and  to  Sydney  25  days,  making  a  continuot 
speed,  including  stoppages,  of  11  knots  an  hour.-j 
World. 

Venus  and  Saturn  were  in  conjunction  on  tt 
17th  inst.,  when  the  two  planets  presented  the  san 
position  as  Mars  and  Jupiter  did  in  Eleventh  mont 
last.  On  the  28th  the  planet  Mercury  is  in  a  favcf 
able  position  for  observation.  It  must  be  loollj 
for  in  the  southwest  about  an  hour  after  sunset,  a$ 
a  little  further  north  than  the  point  where  the  si 
sank  belq^v  the  horizon.  It  may  be  recognized  1 
a  peculiar  brilliancy,  unlike  that  of  any  other  plan! 
and  also  by  its  nearness  to  Saturn,  with  which  it 
in  conjunction  on  the  same  evening.  At  this  time  tl 
four  planets.  Mercury,  Venus,  Saturn  and  Mars,  a 
all  visible.  The  new  moon  of  the  26th  is  also  nfii 
Venus  on  this  same  evening,  and  the  slender  ere 
cent  will  add  an  additional  attraction  to  the  plan 
tary  picture.  The  path  of  the  new  moon  lies  tff 
month  near  the  track  of  the  planets,  for  it  is 
conjunction,  or  at  the  nearest  point  with  Mercu 
and  Saturn  on  the  .27th,  with  Venus  on  the  28§ 
and  with  Mars  on  the  31st.  Of  the  remaining  larg 
planets,  Uranus  is  now  in  good  position,  and  mj 
be  seen  in  the  evening  with  a  small  telescope,  wen 
ing  its  slow  way  among  the  small  stars  of  Leo,  u 
very  far  from  Regulus.  Neptune  is  also  visit 
among  the'evening  stars,  but  cannot  be  seen  wit 
out  a  powerful  telescope.  Jupiter  reigns  al<f 
throughout  this  month  as  a  morning  star,  riafj 
now  about  half-past  three,  and  holding  the  eupi 
macy  among  the  stars  until  its  light  fades  away 
the  brighter  rays  of  the  approaching  sun. — Pro 
dence  Journal. 

From  an  address  delivered  by  J.  T.  Harvinsi 
before  the  Bee-Keeper's  Convention  in  San  Diefl 
California,  in  Eleventh  month  last. 

"After  long  and  toilsome  journeys  back  and  fon 
over  the  country,  extending  from  the  sea  coast  ba| 
as  far  as  Julian,  and  from  the  Mexican  border  1 
many  miles  north,  Mr.  Clark  found  that  the  Wbi 
Granite  range  of  Bowlder  mountains,  running  p  i  fe 
allel  with  the  coast  and  back  therefrom  a  distat 
of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  miles,  possessed  the  Ejf 
combination  of  wood,  water  and  soil,  together  w 
a -luxurious  vegetation,  furnishing  in  the  great 
abundance  such  shrubs  and  plants  as  are  found 
produce  the  finest  quality  of  honey.    This  pecul 
range  of  mountains,  which  we  shall  hereafter  c 
the  Bee  range,  extends  through  several  of  the  co 
counties  of    California,  including  Santa  Barba 
San  Buenaventura,  Los  Angeles,  San  Bernard 
and  San.  Diego,  and  also  extending  into  the  Mexh 
State  of  Lower  California.    The  numerous  pei* 
that  mark  this  range  rise  to  the  height  of  from  t 
thousand  to  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  le1 
Viewed  from  a  distance  they  present  a  rough,  roti 
appearanee,  showing  but  little  signs  of  vegetati 
On  approaching  them,  however,  we  are  surprised 
find  in  every  nook  and  crevice  among  the  rocks, 
well  as  on  the  slopes  and  plateaus  where  the  ro 
are  covered  by  a  sufficient  depth  of  soil,  a  most  1 
uriant  vegetation  of  various  kinds  that  bloom 
succession  about  eight  months  in  each  year,  affo 
ing  probably  the  best  combination  for  profits 
bee-keeping  to  be  found  in  the  United  States."  1 
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AMONG  THE  INDIANS. 

IE  LIFE  AND  A D VENTURES  OF  A  QUAKER  AMONG 
THE  INDIANS. 

BY  THOMAS   C.  BATTEY. 

Boston,  Lee  &  Sheppard,  Publishers. 

The  author  says,  "This  book  has  been  pre- 
ired  in  view  of  the  amount  of  '  sensational ' 
;erature  with  which  our  country  is  flooded, 

a  *  little  drop '  among  many  which  go  to 
rell  the  insetting  tide  of  less  exciting,  less 
laginative,  but  more  healthful,  more  in- 
ructive  publications,  destined,  to  some  ex- 
nt  at  least,  to  take  the  place  of  the  former." 
T e  think  few  could  read  this  very  interesting 
krrative  without  feeling  that  the  author  has 
icomplished  what  he  aimed  at  in  its  publi- 
:i.tion.    It  is  a  simple  narrative  of  a  mission 

teacher  to  the  uncivilized  Indians,  the 
addoes  and  Kiowas,  of  the  Indian  Territory, 
idertaken  from  a  sense  of  religious  duty, 
.is  allusions  to  the  feelings  which  induced 
im  to  leave  his  family  and  take  up  his 
lode  among  a  people  whose  habits  were  so 
ipugnant  to  him,  and  to  the  seasons  in 
hich  he  was  sustained  by  his  solitary  com- 
unings  with  his  Heavenly  Father,  are  very 
.uchirg. 

His  descriptions  of  the  customs  of  the  wild 
ibes  among  which  he  resided,  are  given  with 
uch  minuteness,  and  present  a  vivid  picture 
?  what  he  saw.*    We  select  the  following 

*The  work  can  be  procured  at  the  store  of  Friends' 
)ok  Association,  No.  706  Arch  Street.  Price,  $1.50. 
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for  our  present  number,  and  may  occasion- 
ally make  further  extracts.  [Eds.] 

"22d. — To-day,  while  the  young  man  who  looks 
after  Kicking  Bird's  ponies  and  mules,  was  riding  in 
search  of  some  missing  ponies,  after  having  taken 
my  mule3  to  the  herd,  he  saw  three  white  men 
(probably  hunters,  as  they  proved  not  to  be  survey- 
ors), one  of  whom,  for  some  purpose  known  only  to 
himself,  shot  at  him.  The  ball  passed  through  his 
blanket  and  shirt,  but  fortunately  missed  his  body, 
and  he  escaped  unharmed.  The  Kiowas  are  much 
excited  about  it  this  evening.  In  all  probability, 
had  he  been  killed,  the  earth  would  have  drunk 
other  blood  than  his  ere  the  sun  of  another  day  had 
arisen.  That  little  party,  if  no  more,  might  have 
looked  upon  the  setting  sun  this  day  for  the  last 
time,  and  the  free  press  of  our  country  would  have 
been  flooded  with  inflammatory  articles  against  the 
Indians,  with  horrible  accounts  of  '  Indian  barbari- 
ties,' £  —men  killed  by  the  Kiowas,'  &c.  While 
there  might  not  have  been  one  to  have  given  a 
word  of  explanation  to  the  world.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  injuries  received,  and  the  aggravating  cir- 
cumstances which  excite  the  uncultivated  minds  of 
these  savages  to  retaliation  and  provoke  their  bar- 
barity, were  beginning  to  be  understood  and  stopped. 

"We  hear  abundance  about  Indian  depredations 
in  Texas,  but  seldom  of  the  robberies  committed  by 
white  people  from  that  State  against  them.  These 
are  not  seldom  nor  small.  Hundreds  of  ponies  and 
mules  have  been  stolen  from  the  Indians  of  this  re- 
servation alone,  since  the  close  of  the  council  in 
the  10th  month  last,  and  the  affiliated  bands  suffer 
nearly  as  much.  Yet  Governor  Davis,  at  the  coun- 
cil at  Fort  Sill,  made  the  public  delaration,  •  My 
people  have  committed  no  depredations  against 
you,'  in  the  face  of  hundreds  of  Indians  and  many 
white  people  who  knew  to  the  contrary. 

"  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  there  is  a  gang  of 
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desperadoes,  having  their  head-quarters  about  Red 
River  Station,  Jacksboro  and  Waco,  in  Texas,  who 
make  a  regular  business  of  horse-stealing,  and 
commit  other  desperate  acts.  These  are  furnished, 
as  I  bave  been  informed  from  reliable  sources,  with 
Indian  disguises — false  hair,  masks,  &c,  so  that 
they  readily  pass  for  Indians  when  it  suits  their 
convenience  to  do  so,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  while  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  Indians  have  done  and 
are  still  doing  more  or  less  raiding  in  that  State, 
that  a  large  amount  of  the  so-called  Indian  depre- 
dations and  barbarities,  even  of  the  darkest  type, 
are  committed  by  these  savages  with  white  skins. 
To  add,  if  possible,  a  darker  shade  to  their  crimes, 
by  attributing  to  others  what  themselves  have 
done,  they  furnish  telegrams  and  short  articles  for 
the  papers,  anonymous  of  course,  but  giving  the 
authority  of  major  or  captain  somebody,  who  has 
lately  arrived  from  such  a  place,  and  reports  so  and 
so,  giving  the  details  of  their  own  deeds,  when  the 
Indians  thus  reported  on  the  war-path  have  been  in 
their  lodges,  or  running  buffaloes  hundreds  of  miles 
from  the  scene  of  the  reported  depredation.  This 
has  lately  been  the  case  with  Big  Tree  and  Satanta, 
whose  doings  in  Texas  since  their  release,  have  fur- 
nished hundreds  of  newspaper  paragraphs,  while  to 
my  certain  knowledge,  Big  Tree  was  at  his  own 
lodge  and  on  his  own  reservation  sick,  and  Satanta 
enjoying  the  pleasure  of  running  the  buffalo  with 
freedom  on  territory  assigned  for  the  purpose. 

£l  23d. — Breakfasted  with  an  old  Kiowa  warrior, 
an  uncle  of  Kicking  Bird,  who  has  a  Mexican  wife. 
I  was  directed  to  sit  on  the  side  directly  opposite 
the  entrance,  at  the  right  hand  of  Kicking  Bird, 
under  what  is  commonly  suspended  from  the  lodge 
pole  as  the  medicine  sack,  Of  this,  I  took  no  notice 
on  sitting  down,  but  presently  on  turning  my  head, 
felt  something  brushing  my  ears  softly,  and  discov- 
ered a  quantity  of  hair.  This  had  once  covered 
the  heads  of  victims  of  the  old  man's  prowess 
The  scalps  had  been  trimmed  and  stretched  while 
fresh  upon  small  hoops,  about  four  or  five  inches  in 
diameter,  and  strung  upon  sticks  by  running  a  stick 
a  little  like  an  arrow,  only  larger  and  about  two 
feet  in  length,  through  them,  near  one  edge. 
There  were  three  of  these  sticks,  each  of  which 
might  have  contained  a  dozen  or  more  scalps,  the 
long  hair  of  which  hung  down  and  was  partially 
concealed  by  a  blanket,  forming  to  civilized  eyes  a 
ghastly  and  sickening  spectacle.  But  to  the  savage 
mind  it  was  a  trophy  attesting  the  bravery  and 
strength  of  the  possessor. 

"  1  had  often  before  partaken  of  the  hospitality  of 
this  old  man  and  his  wife,  but  always  in  warm 
weather,  when  the  meal  was  served  in  the  open  air 
under  an  awning,  and  had  never  before  been  inside 
of  their  lodge.  The  wife  is  a  fine-looking  little 
woman,  who  was  undoubtedly  captured  by  him 
while  young,  and  it  would  not  be  at  all  surprising 
if  the  scalps  of  her  parents  were  hanging  in  her 
lodge  as  part  of  the  evidences  of  her  husband's 
valor.  They  have  a  very  pretty  little  girl,  probably 
about  eight  years  of  age,  and  I  could  but  hope  that 
the  time  may  soon  roll  around,  when  such  a  specta- 
cle as  her  father's  lodge  affords  may  be  done  away 
forever,  and  remembered,  even  by  Kiowas,  only  with 
disgust  and  abhorrence.  Truly,  this  would  be  a 
very  great  change  from  their  present  state  of  feel- 
ing, but  knowing  that  there  is  One  who  can  change 
the  hearts  of  men  as  a  man  turns  a  watercourse  in 
his  field,  such  a  thing  not  only  is  not  impossible, 
but  through  the  efficiency  of  Divine  grace  is  even 
probable. 

"  30th. — Having  removed  to  the  Washita  river, 
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above  the  mouth  of  Rainy  Mountain  creek,  on  thi 
25th  instant,  our  mules  and  ponies  were  turnei 
upon  new  pasturage,  and  last  evening  the  youn 
man  to  whom  their  keeping  is  entrusted  reporte 
several  as  missing,  mine  among  them.  This  morn 
ing  Kicking  Bird  set  out  himself  to  look  for  then 
He  soon  found  the  tracks  of  my  mules,  which 
knew  by  their  having  shoe  prints,  accompanied 
those  of  a  single  unshod  pony,  whence  he  was  le, 
to  believe  them  to  have  been  stolen  by  an  Indiai 
He  accordingly  pressed  rapidly  forward,  follow 
ing  tbe  trail  for  many  miles,  until  it  at  lengt 
brought  up  in  a  Comanche  camp,  where  he  foun 
the  mules  lariated,  proving  the  correctness  of  h 
supposition.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  he  was  in 
very  pleasant  humor  about  it,  and  it  was  in 
probability  well "  for  the  Comanche  that  he  b.8 
reached  camp  before  being  overtaken.  He  return* 
late  this  evening  with  my  mules,  without  havir 
found  his  own  stock. 

"  1st  mo.  11th,  1874. — Last  night  an  infant  s( 
of  Koyonemo,  Stumbling  Bear's  daughter,  died, 
was  awakened  in  the  night  by  a  death  wail  in 4 
lodge.  This  morning  the  body  was  buried  at  son 
distance  from  the  camp,  being  borne  to  its  last  res 
ing  place  by  the  mother.  The  child  had  been  si< 
for  near  two  weeks,  and  its  death  expected  for  son 
days.  As  there  is  so  much  superstition  amoi 
them,  I  did  not  press  the  matter  of  seeing  the  burl 
or  the  jugglery  of  the  Medicine  man.  But  I  hea| 
the  passionate  cries  of  the  mother,  whose  face  ai 
arms  were  smeared  in  blood  from  gashes  of  her  ov 
inflicting,  and  the  wailings  of  the  near  relatives 
they  left  the  lodge  for  the  burial.  I  heard  also 
groanings, .  singing  and  unearthly  noises  made 
the  medicine  man  in  his  attempts  to  drive  away  t 
evil  spirits  which  were  the  cause  of  the  chile 
sickness  and  death,  repeated  from  time  to  time  af 
it  was  considered  dangerously  sick,  but  all  of 
avail — the  child  is  dead." 

The  following  incident  will  show  how 
superstition  is  often  perpetuated: 

"  In  connection  with  this  account,  I  should  m< 
tion  a  circumstance  in  which  I  was  particula 
implicated,  as  corroborating  a  superstitious  not; 
of  this  people.    It  appears  that  in  their  doctrinej 
signs  and  omens,  it  is  considered  an  omen  of  dei 
to  a  child  if  any  one  steps  over  it.    Some  few  d 
before  this  child  was  taken  sick,  I  was  in  the  lo( 
which  I  consider  my  camp-home,  belonging 
Stumbling  Bear.    Sun  Boy  came  in  and  sat  do 
upon  one  of  the  mats  which  are  used  as  loungei 
the  daytime  and  as  beds  at  night.    It  is  a  par 
his  medicine  that  no  person  must  pass  between  1 
and  the  fire.    Ko-yone-mo  came  in  with  her  inf  j  J 
in  its  cradle  upon  her  back,  and  seating  herself  : 
Sun  Boy,  laid  her  babe  back  behind  her,  so  tha  : 
extended  from  the  side  of  the  lodge  to  the  plj 
where  she  sat,  across  the  mats.   Other  women  cfij 
in  and  also  seated  themselves  around  the  loc 
while  the  side  opposite  to  Sun  Boy  was  occupied  j  l 
the  cooks,  so  that  the  passage  on  that  side  fi 
where  I  was  seated  to  the  entrance  of  the  lo<| 
was  completely  obstructed.    At  this  time  my  m\ 
was  called  outside  of  the  lodge,  and  I  at  once  ai 
to  go,  but  one  glance  around  the  lodge  convin 
me  that  the  only  way  of  egress  was  behind 
Boy  and  those  sitting  by  him.    Without  any  hes 
tion,  I  passed  behind  him,  when  this  babe  lay  ac 
mj  way,  and  not  being  aware  of  the  dangei 
omen  of  stepping  over  it,  nor  yet  well  enough  ve: 
in  Kiowa  politeness  to  wait  for  the  mother  to  li 
out  of  my  path,  I  stepped  over  it.    A  smoth 
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zroan  was  uttered  by  every  woman  in  the  lodge, 
rith  the  hand  placed  upon  the  mouth  in  token  of 
bad  medicine.'  But  it  being  too  late  to  recall  the 
ct,  I  went  out  of  the  lodge.    I  had  stepped  over  a 

iving  child  as  over  a  grave,  and  that  child  would 
urely  die,  and  unhappily  in  less  than  three  weeks 

ts  grave  could  be  walked  over." 


The  aged  Christian  stands  upon  the  shore 
)f  time,  a  storehouse  of  experience, 
"illed  with  the  treasures  of  rich  heavenly  lore. 

Klove  to  sit  and  hear  him  draw  from  thence 
weet  recollections  of  his  journey  past, 
.  journey  crowned  with  blessings  to  the  last." 
Oft  in  my  way  have  I 
Jtood  still,  though  but  a  casual  passenger, 
lo  much  I  felt  the  awfulness  of  life." 
Wordsworth. 


'ditors  of  Friends7  Intelligencer : 
Upon  reading  the  editorial  in  the  Ledger, 
f  this  morning,  on  "  The  Pathetic  Element," 
felt  that  it  would  be  appropriate  for  you,  as 
ailing  attention  to  a  trait  of  character  that 
i  too  much  put  aside  and  suppressed.  We 
re  not  enough  like  little  children,  honest  to 
ur  best  and  actual  feelings.  When  our  sym- 
athies  are  awakened  into  an  affectionate 
iterest  in  those  by  whom  we  are  surrounded, 
rhy  not  let  it  be  known  how  much  we  really 
)ve  them  ? 

My  mind  has  been  prepared  for  this  thought 
y  a  visit,  yesterday,  from  a  little  grand- 
aughter  aged  nearly  four  years ;  her  pres- 
nce  dispelled  the  pressure  of  some  of  the 
ares  and  trials  of  life,  and  her  innocent 
weetness  and  pure  affection  touched  the  finer 
eeHngs.  It  bad  been  more  than  six  months 
ince  I  had  seen  her.  On  hearing  a  letter 
ead  from  me,  she  said,  "  I  want  to  go  and 
ee  grandfather,"  and  at  times,  for  several 
ays,  continued  to  refer  to  it,  so  that  her 
aother  sent  her  to  spend  the  day  with  us, 
nd  she  appeared  to  feel  that  her  visit  was  to 
Grandfather,"  by  keeping  closely  by  me. 
Jutting  her  arms  around  my  neck,  she  said, 
This  is  my  dear  grandfather.  Thee  loves 
^ie,  don't  thee  ?  I  love  thee."  Such  was  the 
[uieting  and  soothing  effect  of  the  dear  child's 
>resence  and  caresses  that,  at  least  for  one 
ay,  my  perplexities  were  not  as  much  thought 
K 

"  Little  children,  love  one  another."  We 
mow  that  this  love  does  not  always  require 
rords  to  express  it ;  but  I  fear  that  some  of 
is  shrink  too  much  from  its  proper  manifesta- 
ion,  and  thus  miss  much  pure  enjoyment 
urselves,  and  also  withhold  it  from  others. 

W.  G. 

First  month  22,  1876. 

"  THE  PATHETIC  ELEMENT. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  faults  of  the  present  gen- 
ration,  it  cannot  be  charged  with  being  a  silly  and 
entimental  one.  ..... 


"It  is  at  least  a  question  whether  in  this  eager- 
ness to  free  ourselves  from  everything  siily  and 
puerile,  we  are  not  also  losing  a  certain  tenderness 
and  grace,  which  sweetens  life,  and  helps  us  mate- 
rially over  its  hard  places  There  is  a  mission 
which  only  the  pathetic  element  of  life  can  perform, 
and  which  will  remain  unfulfilled,  if  we  contempt- 
uously brush  it  aside.  It  is  that  of  a  softener  and 
a  harmonizer.  The  small  troubles,  vexations  and 
annoyances  of  life,  when  taken  together,  probably 
cause  more  real  pain  than  its  serious  calamities. 
They  are  so  much  more  numerous,  constant  and  ir- 
ritating, that  the  very  pettiness  of  their  nature  pro- 
duces a  double  sting,  for  we  are  fretted  first  by  the 
discomforts  themselves,  and  then  by  discovering 
that  we  are  not  superior  to  such  trifles.  They  lack 
the  dignity  of  a  great  sorrow,  and  receive  but  little 
sympathy.  They  affect  the  temper,  jar  upon  the 
nerves,  sour  the  disposition  and  poison  the  happi- 
ness of  life.  Nothing  smoothes  down  these  asperi- 
ties, or  sinks  them  to  their  proper  level  so  well  as 
a  touch  of  true  pathos.  Who  has  not  felt  his  irri- 
tation vanish  under  the  gentle  tone  of  affection,  the 
pressure  of  a  friendly  hand,  or  the  loving  embrace 
of  an  innocent  child?  Who  has  not  experienced 
the  calming  effect  of  tender  music,  of  a  beautiful 
poem,  of  a  speaking  picture,  or  a  tranquil  scene  in 
nature?  Who  has  not  felt  nis  little  trials  or  morti- 
fications melt  away  in  the  presence  of  a  real  sor- 
row, or  upon  hearing  a  tale  of  distress?  Directly 
a  true  emotion  takes  possession  of  us.  we  are 
ashamed  of  our  petulance  at  trifles,  and  we  hasten 
to  bury  them  in  the  oblivion  they  deserve.  Even  a 
memory  of  the  past,  a  sense  of  longing,  a  feeling  of 
sympathy  or  compassion,  or  a  glow  of  gratitude 
will  frequently  have  the  same  salutary  effect,  and  it 
is  because  all  these  experiences  have  something  of 
the  pathetic  in  them  that  they  are  thus  powerful 
upon  us. 

"Tears,  too — those  emblems  of  pathos,  which  it 
is  the  present  fashion  to  despise  and  suppress — 
have  their  own  uses,  which  nothing  else  can  sup- 
ply. They  are  the  best  medicine  for  heart-aches, 
the  surest  relief  for  sorrows,  which  would  otherwise 
consume  and  wear  out  the  life.  Even  those  gentle 
tears,  neither  hot  nor  bitter,  which  flow  from  sym- 
pathy or  tender  pity,  and  those  which  are  drawn 
forth  by  the  poem  or  romance  that  awakens  dor- 
mant sensibilities,  are  neither  idle  nor  wasted. 
They  soften  what  is  hard,  refine  what  is  coarse,  and 
raise  the  thoughts  from  cold  calculation  to  a  purer 
and  warmer  atmosphere.  Such  are  the  tears  of 
which  Tennyson  speaks,  that 

"  1  Rise  in  the  heart,  and  gather  to  the  eyes, 
In  looking  on  the  happy  autumn  fields 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more.' 

"And  such  the  emotion  that  Longfellow  describes — 

"'A  feeling  of  sadness  and  longing, 
That  is  not  akin  to  pain, 
And  resembles  sorrow  only, 
As  the  mist  resembles  rain.' 

"  We  can  never  afford  to  lose  the  pathetic  from 
our  lives.  We  cannot  spare  its  tender  grace,  its 
delicate  beauty,  its  refining  and  softening  influence. 
False  and  foolish  sentimentality  should  never  be 
confounded  with  true  pathos.  The  one  is  degrad- 
ing, the  other  ennobling;  the  one  is  a  sham,  a 
mockery,  a  base  imitation  ;  the  other  genuine,  pure 
and  true.  The  one  is  puerile  and  contemptible  from 
its  very  paucity  of  emotion,  aping  that  which  it  can 
by  no  means  fathom ;  the  other  is  the  natural  and 
pure  utterance  of  the  beart,  which  can  never  be 
crushed  down  or  resisted  without  sacrificing  some 
of  the  finest  elements  of  humanity  and  some  of  the 
sweetest  pleasures  of  life." 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS  AMONGST  THE  FREEDMEN. 

The  writer  has  too  long  delayed  furnishing 
for  publication  items  of  interest  he  has  re- 
ceived from  time  to  time  from  our  faithful 
teachers  in  South  Carolina,  and  he  feels  that 
a  stronger  apology  is  due  to  them  for  this 
apparent  neglect  than  even  to  their  friends, 
who  are  always  so  glad  to  hear  from  them. 
Pressing  business  and  other  engagements 
must,  however,  be  his  apology. 

It  is  well  known  to  many  of  our  friends 
that  our  valued  and  indefatigable  teacher, 
Cornelia  Hancock,  voluntarily  resigned  her 
position  as  Principal  of  our  Mount  Pleasant, 
S.  C,  schools,  and  that  thus  her  mantle  neces- 
sarily rested  upon  the  shoulders  of  others  who 
had  been  associated  with  her  in  the  good 
work.  Fortunate  has  it  been  for  us,  and  still 
more  for  the  objects  of  their  care,  that  these 
have  been  so  worthy  and  efficient. 

Passing  by  two  letters  previously  received, 
it  is  proposed  to  introduce  some  extracts  from 
one  addressed  to  the  writer,  bearing  date  the 
first  day  of  the  present  year,  written  by  Abby 
D.  Munro,  in  which  she  says : 

"  We  come  to  you  with  pleasant  greetings 
for  the  New  Year,  which  has  opened  so  plea- 
santly and  auspiciously  with  us.  In  regard 
to  the  school,  there  is  nothing  new  to  report. 
The  attendance  has  been  very  satisfactory, 
more  so  than  usual  at  this  exciting  time  of 
holidays.  Money  is  too  scarce  for  any  great 
demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple. I  have  never  seen  them  so  poor,  gen- 
erally, as  this  winter.  I  cannot  see  how  they 
can  keep  starvation  away  until  the  next  crop 
comes  in,  their  last  was  such  a  failure. 

"  The  end  of  this  crisis,  all  over  the  coun- 
try, it  is  not  easy  to  foresee.  To-day  they 
celebrate  as  'Emancipation  Day,'  making 
such  demonstrations  in  the  city  as  mark  our 
'  Fourth  of  July  '  at  home ;  but  out  here  it  is 
very  quiet.  The  weather  is  as  mild  as  a 
spring  day.  Cornelia  is  stopping  with  us  for 
a  few  days,  and  seems  to  enjoy  her  new  life. 
Anna  Stanton  is  also  here,  and,  although  she 
has  not  fully  recovered  her  health,  is  much 
better,"  &c,  &c. 

Accompanying  this  letter  is  the  customary 
monthly  report,  from  which  we  learn  there 
are  59  pupils  on  the  roll,  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  51  {mark  this  average!),  only 
three  of  whom  are  over  sixteen  years  of  age. 
The  whole  are  in  arithmetic ;  26  are  in  geo- 
graphy, while  46  write  in  books.  Twenty-one 
have  not  been  absent  a  single  session  in  the 
month. 

So  much  for  the  school  and  its  present 
teachers.  A  welcome  epistle  has  this  day 
been  received  from  Cornelia  Hancock,  bear- 


ing date  "Plantation,  S.  C,  Jan.  18,  1876, 
in  which  she  remarks,  in  reference  to  he 
present  position,  "  I  feel  as  much  in  my  plac| 
as  I  did  ten  years  ago,  when  I  started  th 
'Laing  School.' " 

Although  new  duties  claim  her  attentior 
she  seems  as  devoted  to  the  cause  of  educs 
tion  as  ever,  and  thus  details  some  of  her  la 
bors  in  that  direction : 

"  Since  the  country  schools  have  been  opei 
it  has  been  on  my  mind  to  try  to  improv 
their  condition,  and  this  is  the  first  leisure  i 
which  I  could  give  them  any  attention.  On 
day  last  week  I  took  a  ride  up  the  Georgt 
town  road  (the  highway  leading  through  th 
county).  The  school-houses  are  along  thi 
road,  from  four  to  six  miles  apart.  They  ai 
built  of  logs,  in  the  most  primeval  style  ;  an 
certainly,  if  architecture  is  a  test  of  civilizi 
tion,  theirs  must  be  very  low ;  and  it  is. 

"  The  first  school,  after  leaving  the  villag 
is  taught  by  one  of  our  scholars;  she  hf 
knowledge  enough,  but  is  not  possessed 
that  perseverance  necessary  for  a  successfn 
teacher.  The  next  school-house  is  at  preseil 
not  in  use,  the  lady- teacher  preferring  to  a( 
semble  a  very  few  only  in  an  apartment 
her  own  plantation  house,  thus  in  a  measu 
preventing  one  of  the  objects  of  a  school,  tl 
collecting  together  as  large  a  number  as  pcj 
sible. 

"She  is  a  white  woman,  fully  sixty  yea 
of  age,  and  draws  her  pay  the  same  as  if  tl 
school-house  was  occupied. 

"Twelve  miles  on  the  road,  I  visited* 
school  consisting  of  thirty  pupils,  in  tolerat 
order,  but  spelling  '  crow '  and  '  grow ' 
many  new  ways. 

"  I  felt  this  school  was  better  than  nothim 
the  teacher  a  black  man,  not  well  educatij 
but  looked  as  if  he  was  willing  for  the  cb 
dren  to  learn,  which  is  not  the  case  in  m* 
of  the  schools  in  South  Carolina.  Th ; 
management  seems  to  be  diametrically  < 
posed  to  the  advancement  of  the  children. 

"  Eighteen  miles  from  Mount  Pleasant 
found  a  vacant  church,  meant  to  be  used  .1 
a  school  building.    This  was  my  destinati< 
and  my  business  to  secure  this  school  and  < 
tain  a  stopping  place  for  a  qualified,  you 
teacher.    The  country  around  seemed  wi< 
even  to  my  accustomed  eye.    We  rode  up. 
a  house,  and  the  man  seemed  very  m 
awake,  in  the  prospect  of  a  school,  and  saj 
in  a  few  minutes  he  would  accompany  us 
another  of  the  leaders  (Friday  Keed's). 
got  upon  his  horse,  took  his  gun  and  th 
hounds,  just  as  in  a  civilized  country  3 
would  get  into  a  carriage  at  the  front  dc 
All  of  this  occupied  but '  a  few  minutes.' 

"  He  was  an  interesting  man  to  talk 
No  school  had  ever  graced  their  midst, 
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eept  for  three  months,  when  an  intemperate 
Southerner  went  to  the  building  and  drew  his 
pay.  They  all  seemed  well  acquainted  with 
our  school  by  hearsay,  and  appeared  glad  to 
bee  me  face  to  face.  I  succeeded  in  finding 
a  place  for  the  teacher,  but  I  must  say  my 
heart  failed  me  a  little  when  I  saw  the  build- 
ing in  which  she  was  expected  to  teach,  built 
)f  logs,  that  had  shrunken  so  you  could  see 
trough  every  interstice,  and  no  windows. 
There  was  a  pulpit,  however,  and  a  comma- 
lion -rail,  which  was  some  consolation. 

"The  young  teacher  (Carrie  Lining,  a 
graduate  of  the  Charleston  schools)  accepted 
he  situation,  and  I  returned  that  night  to 
ny  plantation,  a  ride  of  forty  miles. 

"My  life  on  the  plantation  is  too  simple 
md  uneventful  to  be  of  general  interest.  I 
Lm  trying  to  arrange  my  business  here  so  as 
!o  make  my  living. 

"  There  are  six  children  near  here,  across 
he  river,  I  have  engaged  to  teach.  The  cur- 
ents  here  are  strong,  and  gales  are  frequent, 
ut  as  the  season  advances,  the  river  will  be 
aimer,  and  education  can  proceed. 

"  I  cannot  meet  and  pass  unheeded  the  im- 
>rovement  of  children ;  it  has  so  long  been 
ay  business  that  it  seems  almost  like  second 
tature.  I  believe,  however,  I  did  right  to 
eave  the  labor  of  regular  school  duties.  The 
ifth  day  of  next  month,  1876,  makes  ten 
'ears  the  '  Laing  School '  has  been  in  opera- 
ion,  and  during  that  time  I  have  been  assid- 
lous  in  attention  to  its  welfare.  I  believe 
he  school  to  be  excellent  with  its  present 
eachers,  and  its  size  does  not  warrant  more. 

"Compulsory  education  is  a  great  want 
iiere.  You  can  ride  miles  and  miles  through 
his  country,  and  find  hundreds  of  children 
die.  Ask  them  why  they  are  not  in  school ! 
?hey  say,  *  they  have  no  shoes,'  '  they  are  go- 
Dg  in  Gen-u-a-rie 9  (January),  or  *  when  the 
iirop  done  sow.'  Now,  if  compulsory  educa- 
ion  was  enforced,  these  trifling  excuses  would 
>e  forestalled,  and  the  children  would  be  at- 
ending,  not  going  to  attend,  school. 

"  Schools  are  cheaper  than  penitentiaries, 
md  if  one  institution  is  not  attended,  the 
>ther  is,  as  a  consequence. 

"Attending  school  is  the  labor  of  the 
foung ;  and  the  nation,  neighborhood,  parents 
md  teachers  should  be  a  band  to  see  that 
abor  accomplished. 

"  I  suppose,  in  the  many  stirring  events 
low  transpiring  in  Philadelphia,  a  letter  from 
>outh  Carolina  will  seem  very  tame ;  but  I 
>8lieve  in  sticking  at  one  undertaking,  even 
f  it  is  no  greater  one  than  the  elevation  of  a 
leighborhood  of  freed  people. 

"  Thy  friend, 

"  C.  Hancock." 

After  perusing  the  above,  it  will  probably 


be  safe  to  assume,  and  to  assure  our  friend, 
on  behalf  of  the  readers  of  the  Intelligeneerf 
that  her  letter  is  not  a  "  tame  "  one,  but  one 
full  of  interest  to  her  many  friends  at  home, 
who  will  ever  be  glad  to  hear  from  her  when 
her  arduous  duties  will  permit  her  devoting 
the  requisite  time  for  an  epistle. 

J.  M.  Ellis. 

Philadelphia,  1st  mo.  27,  1876. 


AN  INTERESTING  INCIDENT. 

The  following  remarkable  experience  of  a 
clergyman  in  the  church  of  England  is  nar- 
rated in  the  Memoirs  of  Frederick  Smith  (a 
minister  in  the  society  of  Friends).  This 
clergyman  had  been  requested  by  the  Bishop 
of  London  to  preach  "in  St.  Paul's  church 
on  next  Sunday."  His  sermon  was  prepared, 
and  while  the  psalms  were  being  sung  he 
entered  the  pulpit  and  laid  the  sermon  on  the 
cushion.  "Daring  this  time  he  felt  great 
agitation  of  mind,  though  he  knew  not  the 
reason.  Previous  to  his  preaching,  he  knelt 
down,  as  is  usual,  and  fervently  prayed  for 
divine  assistance,  and  that  what  he  should 
have  to  deliver  might  be  effectual  to  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers.  He  believed  he  prayed 
from  his  heart ;  but,  oh,  the  exercise  he  was 
under  when  he  opened  his  sermon  !  He  felt 
an  injunction  as  clear  as  if  he  had  been  verb- 
ally told  it,  that  he  must  not  preach  that  ser- 
mon. What  was  he  to  do  ?  There  was  not 
a  moment  to  lose,  the  congregation  were  all 
in  expectation,  and  looking  at  him.  A  part 
of  the  Epistle  for  the  day,  as  in  an  instant, 
came  to  his  mind,  from  which  he  took  his 
text ;  and  he  proceeded  in  the  faith  that  the 
Lord  would  help  him,  and  he  was  not  de- 
ceived. Matter  seemed  to  flow  in  so  extra- 
ordinary a  manner  that  he  was  humbled  as 
in  the  dust.  Feeling  deeply  the  subject  he 
was  upon,  the  tears  flowed  down  his  cheeks, 
as  well  as  down  the  cheeks  of  his  audience. 
There  was  no  want  of  words,  no  halting,  the 
only  difficulty  now  was  to  know  when  to  come 
to  a  period,  so  much  fresh  matter  seemed  to 
press  upon  him.  He,  however,  stopped  in 
good  time,  under  the  covering  of  divine  fa- 
vor. When  he  came  out  of  the  pulpit  he 
was  surrounded  by  the  congregation,  who  ex- 
pressed their  gratefnl  thanks  for  the  blessing 
they  had  received  through  his  sermon.  'And 
thankful  was  I,  (said  he  to  Frederick  Smith,) 
whea  I  got  home,  nor  did  I  omit  to  return 
thanks  where  it  was  due  for  the  condescend- 
ing favor  I  had  received  ;  but,'  he  added, '  it 
was  you  that  brought  me  into  the  difficulty, 
although  I  have  reason  to  bless  God  for  the 
termination  of  it.' " 

In  a  conversation  with  Frederick  Smith  in 
the  preceding  week,  this  clergyman  had  re- 
marked to  him  in  a  rather  peevish  way,  that 
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he  knew  F.  S.  apprehended  "  it  was  not  the 
best  way  to  write  a  sermon  beforehand  :  but 
he  had  considered  the  subject,  and  he  thought 
if  he  had  sat  down  on  the  Saturday  and  de- 
pended on  divine  assistance  for  its  composi- 
tion, it  must  be  equally  acceptable  as  though 
he  had  waited  till  the  Sunday  to  receive  in- 
struction in  the  pulpit  in  order  to  deliver  an 
extempore  discourse.  I  replied,"  wrote  Fred- 
erick Smith,  in  his  autobiographical  memoir, 
"that  in  the  days  of  our  ignorance  and 
weakness,  these  things  might  be  winked  at, 
but  when  the  dispensation  came,  in  which  we 
had  an  unshaken  belief,  that  we  must  live  by 
faith,  it  was  then,  I  apprehended,  very  differ- 
ent ;  but  I  did  not  wish  to  dictate  to  him,  my 
solicitude  for  him  was  that  he  might  be  di- 
rected right." — British  Friend. 


"  Spiritual  listlessness  is  not  a  bad  con- 
dition, if  a  watch fnl,  quiet,  prayerful  state  is. 
maintained, — but  is  doubtless  a  needed  rest 
vouchsafed  in  love. 

I  know  what  the  sense  of  unworthiness  is, 
and  I  am  often  left  to  query  where  my  standi ag 
ground  is,  in  the  apparent  absence  of  that  clear 
manifestation  of  Inward  Light  which  I  have 
at  times  had.  But  at  all  times  my  faith  is 
strong  and  without  shadows  of  wavering,  that 
God  is,  and  his  attributes  are  Mercy,  Love 
and  Tenderness. 


Growth  in  grace  manifests  itself  by  a  sim- 
plicity, that  is,  a  greater  naturalness  of  char- 
acter. There  will  be  more  usefulness  and  less 
noise ;  more  tenderness  of  conscience  and  less 
scrupulosity ;  there  will  be  more  peace,  more 
humility  ;  when  the  full  corn  is  in  the  ear,  it 
bends  down  because  it  is  full. —  Cecil. 

From  the  Leeds  (Eng.)  Times. 
A  NOBLE  EXAMPLE. 

As  Alderman  Tatham's  name  was  men- 
tioned '  as  a  likely  candidate  for  the  civic 
chair  of  Leeds,  and  as  it  appears  to  have 
been  subsequently  thought  that  he  might  not 
be  inclined  to  dispense  the  hospitalities  at- 
taching to  that  office  in  the  way  in  which  our 
mayors  have  generally  felt  it  their  duty  to 
do,  it  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to 
know  on  what  principle  the  worthy  alderman 
acted  in  the  matter.  Here  is  a  letter  which 
Mr.  Tatham  has  addressed  to  his  friends  on 
the  subject : — "  Many  questions  having  been 
put  to  me,  and  some  misunderstanding  exist- 
ing, as  well  as  censure  on  my  action  in  de- 
clining the  office  of  Mayor  of  Leeds,  I 
venture  to  offer  the  following  to  such  of  my 
friends  who  may  desire  to  be  correctly  in- 
formed. I  am  one  holding  strong  convictions, 
both  as  a  Quaker  and .  as  a  teetotaller,  and 


whilst  it  is  of  no  practical  importance  to  the 
borough  whether  I  officiate  as  Mayor  or  not, 
it  is  of  every  importance  to  myself  that  I 
should  act  up  to  my  convictions.  The  mu- 
nicipal duties  are  not  those  from  which  I| 
shrink;  but  I  feel  myself  precluded  from  ex-i 
tending  civic  hospitality  to  distinguished  vis-j 
itors  or  strangers  in  a  way  which  the  public4 
would  consider  appropriate. 

"  If  I  have  a  mission,  it  is  to  show  the 
princes,  dukes,  and  judges,  magistrates,  al- 
dermen, councillors  and  others,  that  intoxi- 
cating drinks  are  not  necessary  for  their  du( 
and  proper  receptbn,  and  this  I  feel,  that  botl 
the  Council  and  the  public  at  large  are  nol 
yet  ready  to  accept.    Again,  I  could  no- 
identify  myself  with  the  military.    We  saj 
over  the  entrance  of  our  noble  Victoria  Hall 
'  Except  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchmai 
waketh  but  in  vain,"  and  this  I  fully  believe! 
The  peace  of  the  borough  is  to  be  preserved 
by  lawfi  l  means,  and  to  me  the  sword  ami 
bayonet  are  not  lawful.    I  could  rely  on  thi 
civil  power  alone.    I  draw  a  clear,  though  it 
may  be  a  fine  line  of  distinction  between  Jr 
policeman  and  a  soldier;  the  policeman's  dull 
ty  is  to  preserve  order,  and  although  in  doiD;» 
this,  life  may  be  sacrificed,  this  is  not  his  ot! 
ject — but  the  military  aim  at  securing  orde 
by  the  destruction  of  life  or  limb.  Just  lawf 
equitably  administered,  are  to  my  mind  th 
best  securities  for  peace;  and  with  these  th 
civil  power  will,  I  believe,  always  be  foun  Jt 
sufficient.    I  may  be  told  that  this  and  oth(  it 
duties  could  be  done  by  deputy.    I  would  n< 
do  by  another  what  I  would  not  do  mysel  ffl 
and  were  I  Mayor,  I  should  allow  no  one  tf 
exercise  my  functions.    No  one  in  officiatini 
as  Mayor  is  called  upon,  in  my  judgment,  t 
encroach  seriously  upon  his  private  resourc 
by  an  undue  extension  of  his  ordinary  e:  'tl 
penditure.    After  a  free  and  unreserved  e:  fli 
pression  of  these  views  in  Council,  I  feel  sa 
isfied  that  many,  with  the  best  personal  fee  ^ 
ing  towards  myself,  would  still  feel  insu  l 
mountable  difficulty  in  supporting  my  a  ^ 
pointment.    I  have  no  idea  that  the  Coum  i 
is  prepared  to  relinquish  what  has  so  loi  i 
been  regarded  as  a  necessity,  and  to  accept  ;i 
year  of  utilitarian  asceticism,  or  that  they  ;  *!! 
far  accept  the  principles  of  peace  and  temp*  , 
ance  as  to  wish  to  see  them  embodied  in  t  ^ 
person  of  their  chief  magistrate;  and  un  1 
that  time  arrives,  if  ever  it  does,  I  have  J|  * 
wish  to  be  a  martyr  to  my  convictions  by  r  *} 
tempting  to  represent  such  an  embodimen 


SHOW  THAT  YOU  HAVE  HEARTS. 

In  this  dull  world  we  cheat  ourselves  a 
one  another  of  innocent  pleasures  by  I  J 
score,  through  very  carelessness  and  apart* 
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lourted  day  after  day  by  happy  memories, 
re  rudely  brush  them  off  with  this  indiscrim- 
uating  besom,  the  stern  material  present; 
nvited  to  help  in  rendering  joyful  many  a 
atient  heart,  we  neglect  the  little  word  that 
light  have  done  it,  and  continually  defraud 
reation  of  its  share  of  kindness  from  us.  The 
hild  made  merrier  by  your  interest  in  its 
)y  ;  the  old  domestic  flattered  by  your  seeing 
im  look  so  well ;  the  poor  better  helped  by 
our  blessing  than  your  penny  (though  give 
tie  penny  too)  ;  the  laborer  cheered  on  his 
)il  by  a  timely  word  of  praise,  the  humble 
•iend  encouraged  by  your  frankness  ;  equals 
lade  to  love  you  by  the  expression  of  your 
>ve ;  and  superiors  gratified  by  attention  and 
aspect,  and  looking  out  to  benefit  the  kindly 
-how  many  pleasures  here  for  one  hand  to 
ather ;  how  many  blessings  for  any  heart  to 
ive !  Instead  of  these,  what  have  we  rife 
)out  the  world  ?  frigid  compliment — for 
armth  is  vulgar;  reserve  of  tongue — for 
's  folly  to  be  talkative ;  composure  never  at 
i-ult — for  feelings  are  dangerous  things ; 
•avity — for  that  looks  wise  ;  coolness — for 
;her  men  are  cold ;  selfishness — for  every 
le  is  struggling  for  his  own.  This  is  all 
lse,  all  bad;  the  slavery  chain  of  custom, 
veted  by  the  foolishness  of  fashion.^-Pen 
id  Plough. 

What  sunshine  is  to  flowers,  smiles  are  to 
imanity.  They  are  but  trifles,  to  be  sure  ; 
it,  scattered  along  life's  pathway,  the  good 
tey  do  is  inconceivable.  A  smile  accom- 
mied  by  a  kind  word  has  been  known  to  re- 
aim  a  poor  outcast,  and  change  the  whole 
ireer  of  human  life.  Of  all  life's  blessings, 
me  are  cheaper  or  more  easily  dispensed 
tan  smiles.  Let  us  not,  then,  be  too  chary 
'  them,  but  scatter  them  freely  as  we  go ; 
r  life  is  too  short  to  be  frowned  away. 
 »  «•»»  ■  

^TRACTS  FROM  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE 

BALTIMORE  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 
"  Mr.  Merrifield  asked  whether  the  theory  was  cor- 
ct,  that  the  beach  tree  is  never  struck  by  light- 
ng.  He  had  heard  the  theory  advanced,  but  could 
>t  vouch  for  its  truthfulness.  Dr.  Dalrymple  re- 
ied  that  it  was  confirmed  to  a  certain  extent  by 
e  fact  that  the  Indians  take  refuge  under  a  bsach 
se  during  a  storm,  thereby  securing  immunity 
am  lightning  in  their  belief. 

"Dr.  Dalrymple  gave  an  exceedingly  interesting 
count  of  his  late  visit  to  the  Pamunkey  Indians, 
ar  the  White  House,  Virginia,  and  of  their  man- 
!r  of  making  pottery  ware.    The  only  member  of 
e  tribe  now  living  in  that  ricinity  who  has  any 
lowledge  of  this  art  is  an  old  woman,  and  at  her 
;ath  the  process  will  be  numbered  among  the  lost 
ts.   The  clay  (found  on  the  banks  of  the  river)  is 
a  pinkish  color  and  of  a  peculiar  nature.  This 
first  dried,  finely  pulverized  and  carefully  sifted 
free  it  from  lumps  or  foreign  matter.    This  is 
ixed  with    partially  calcined   mussel  shells  (also 


carefully  sifted)  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of 
the  former  to  one  part  of  the  latter.  After  being 
thoroughly  mixed  in  the  powder,  water  in  sufficient 
quantity  is  added  to  it,  and  the  mass  is  thoroughly 
kneaded  with  the  hands  and  formed  into  the  arti- 
cles desired.  After  being  dried  they  are  burned  by  a 
peculiar  process.  They  made  all  the  drinking  and 
cooking  utensils  used  by  them,  and  some  of  such 
excellence — notably  the  large  preserving  kettles  or 
boiling  pots — which  were  readily  sold  to  the  white 
inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  ves- 
sels were  made  during  the  winter,  and  the  Indians 
with  their  little  carts  loaded  with  them,  made  ex- 
cursions within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  from  home, 
selling  their  wares. 

"The  good  housewives  of  that  country  believed 
that  the  Indian  kettle?  possessed  virtues  in  the  pre- 
serving of  fruit  unknown  to  vessels  of  any  other 
material  or  manufacture. 

"An  interesting  discussion  grew  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, 'Why  was  the  mussel  shell  lime  mixed  with 
the  clay  ?' 

"  Dr.  Simon  thought  that  the  silicous  acid  in  the 
clay  united  with  the  lime,  forming  a  silicate  of 
lime. 

"  Dr.  Dalrymple  promised  specimens  of  the  uten- 
sils at  a  subsequent  meeting,  and  also  further  in- 
formation respecting  these  interesting  people,  onco 
the  most  numerous  and  powerful  tribe  under  the 
dominion  of  Pocahontas." 


THE  SKY. 

.  It  is  a  strange  thing  how  little  in  general 
people  know  about  the  sky.  It  is  the  part  of 
creation  in  which  nature  has  done  more  for 
the  sake  of  pleasing  man,  more  for  the  sole 
and  evident  purpose  of  talking  to  him,  and 
teaching  him,  than  in  any  other  of  her  works, 
and  it  is  just  the  part  in  which  we  least  attend 
to  her.  There  are  not  many  of  her  other 
works  in  which  some  more  material  or  essen- 
tial purpose  than  the  mere  pleasing  of  man  is 
not  answered  by  every  part  of  their  organiza- 
tion ;  but  every  essential  purpose  of  the  sky 
might,  so  far  as  we  know,  be  answered,  if 
once  in  three  days,  or  thereabouts,  a  great, 
ugly,  black  rain-cloud  were  brought  up  over 
the  blue,  and  everything  well  watered,  and 
so  all  left  blue  again  till  the  next  time,  with 
perhaps  a  film  of  morning  and  evening  mist 
for  dew.  And  instead  of  this,  there  is  not  a 
moment  of  any  day  of  our  lives  when  nature 
is  not  producing  scene  after  scene,  picture 
after  picture,  glory  after  glory,  and  working 
still  upon  such  exquisite  and  constant  princi- 
ples of  the  most  perfect  beauty,  that  it  is  quite 
certain  it  is  all  done  for  us,  and  intended  for 
our  perpetual  pleasure.  And  every  man, 
wherever  placed,  however  far  from  other 
sources  of  interest  or  of  beauty,  has  this  do- 
ing for  him  constantly.  The  noblest  scenes 
of  the  earth  can  be  seen  and  known*  but  by 
few;  it  is  not  intended  that  man  should  live 
always  in  the  midst  of  them  ;  he  injures  them 
by  his  presence  ;  he  ceases  to  feel  them  if  he 
be  always  with  them .  but  the  sky  is  for  all ; 
bright  as  it  is,  it  is  not 
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"  Too  bright  nor  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food;" 

it  is  fitted,  in  all  its  functions,  for  the  per- 
petual comfort  and  exalting  of  the  heart,  for 
soothing  it,  and  purifying  it  from  its  dross 
and  dust. — Buskin. 


A  letter  bearing  the  direction  of  "  My  Son," 
arrived  one  day  at  the  post-office  of  a  seaport 
town.  The  difficulty  of  postal  officials  was 
great  as  to  whom  they  should  deliver  the  let- 
ter, until  the  perplexity  was  by  a  sailor  ar- 
riving and  asking—"  Is  there  a  letter  from 
my  mother  ?" 

Cheerfulness- is  rest,  be  hands  and  feet 
never  so  busy.  And  by  fostering  a  cheerful 
spirit  and  bringing  home  an  atmosphere  of 
sunshine,  the  pater  familias  may  give  his  wife 
the  very  repose  she  needs.  A  loving  light- 
ness is  as  good  as  a  burden  removed.  A  re- 
sponsibility fairly  and  pleasantly  shared  cea- 
ses to  be  wearisome. 
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We  occasionally  have  articles  sent  us  for 
publication  written  by  very  young  persons, 
and  commended  to  our  favorable  notice  on 
account  of  the  youth  of  the  writers.  Some 
of  these  denote  though tfulness  and  some 
facility  for  expression  which  may  ripen  in 
maturer  years,  and  fit  them  for  usefulness  in 
that  direction.  But  it  would  be  well  for 
parents  and  partial  friends,  instead  of  desiring 
to  see  these  immature  productions  in  print, 
thus  leading  the  young  to  overestimate  them, 
if  they  would  kindly  point  out  the  defects  and 
encourage  the  young  to  rewrite,  not  for  pub- 
lication, but  to  perfect  themselves  in  clear- 
ness of  thought  and  expression,  until  both 
matter  and  manner  give  them  a  claim  to  be 
read. 

Dr.  Thomas  proposes,  in  case  he  meets 
with  sufficient  encouragement,  to  give  a 
course  of  Historical  Lectures  in  the  Hall  of 
the  Spring  Garden  Institute,  beginning,  prob- 
ably, on  Fifth-day,  the  10th  of  Second  month, 
the  course  to  consist  of  ten  of  the  most  inter- 
esting, selected  from  all  his  different  courses 
of  lectures.  The  price  of  a  ticket  for  the 
course  not  to  exceed  $3.00,  with  family 
tickets  at  a  reduced  rate. 


Summer  Resorts. — Civilized  society  see 
drifting  back  to  the  nomadic  habits  of  its 
mote  ancestry.  Attachment  to  the  "roof- 
tree  "  that  sheltered  their  fathers  can  scarcely 
be  classed  among  the  affections  of  mode 
times.  Few  are  satisfied  to  spend  their  whole  < 
lives  in  sight  of  the  location  where  they  were 
born :  it  now  takes  two  hemispheres  to  fur- 
nish a  home,  the  question  of  means  being,  in 
a  large  degree,  the  only  draw-back. 

In  the  simple  days  of  our  forefathers, 
summer  resorts  for  the  masses  were  not  thought 
of,  only  the  very  wealthy  or  invalids  sought 
the  sea-side,  the  mineral  spring  or  the  brac- 
ing mountain  air,  and  poorer  folks  had  to 
content  themselves  during  the  sweltering 
heats  of  summer  with  an  occasional  day  of  |, 
recreation  in  some  near  suburban  retreat.  J 

Now  all  this  is  changed,  and  the  family  is  n 
considered  poor  indeed,  that  cannot  afford  toi  ir. 
spend  a  few  weeks  at  one  or  another  of  thejiti 
numerous  places  of  summer  resort.  So  conn  aa 
mon  has  this  practice  become,  in  our  largelie 
cities  especially,  that  the  change  of  residence  id, 
for  a  time  is  no  longer  considered  a  luxury,  ar 
but  has  grown  into  a  necessity,  and  Christian  f 
philanthropy  recognizing  this,  has  awakened  )if 
to  a  responsibility  that  is  as  new  as  it  is  emtj  B 
nently  humane.  j0 

Comfortable  boarding  houses  at  the  sea- ;  fj£ 
side  have  been  established,  where  the  wearj  f0 
sewing  women  and  their  invalid  babes  maj  M 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  salt  air,  and  entire  Hf 
freedom  from  the  burden  of  ill-requited  toi,  ltl 
for  a  few  weeks,  at  a  nominal  charge,  or  n<  Bl 
charge  at  all,  as  the  case  may  be.  |  { 

The  different  religious  bodies  are  taking  uj  tpt 
this  matter  in  the  interests  of  their  members  $ 
with  most  satisfactory  results.  Ocean  Grov<:  ut 
on  the  New  Jersey  coast,  has  been  in  opera  it 
tion  long  enough  to  demonstrate  the  decide(  |  sr 
advantages  of  this  co-operative  denominaj  \ 
tional  enterprise.  i 

Some  months  ago,  a  correspondent  who  re  | 
sides  within  the  limits  of  the  southern  quarter*  tn 
addressed  a  communication  to  us  on  this  suty  \ 
ject,  and  desired  us  to  bring  it  to  the  notici  , 
of  our  readers,  believing  that  Friends  migh  % 
be  helpful  to  one  another  in  the  same  way  :;. 
Others  have  expressed  a  like  feeling.  W<  § 
cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  from  thelette:; 
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eferred  to.  Our  friend  writes :  "  Why  is  it 
'riends  cannot  start  a  boarding  house  at 
Betty's  Cove/  or  some  other  near  point 
here  our  distant  Friends  can  come  and 
lare  with  us  the  delights  of  this  highly 
ivored  locality? 

"  It  would  not  cost  much  to  purchase  ground 
ifficient  to  build  a  house,  and  the  Institu- 
on  would  soon  more  than  pay  for  itself. 
ire  the  followers  of  Fox  and  Penn  less  wise 
lan  they  of  other  denominations,  who  are 
seing  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  dwelling 
while  apart,  to  consider  the  lovely  works  of 
le  Creator,  and  to  mingle  together  in  reli- 
ous  and  social  intercourse  ? 

"A  place  could  no  doubt  be  had  near  the 
te  of  the  Betty's  Cove  Meeting  House. 
rho  knows  but  a  *  revival '  may  take  place, 
ren  among  us  ?  I  would  have  every  com- 
rt  for  the  weak  and  infirm,  and  every 
.tional  enjoyment  for  the  young,  and  every 
lard  about  the  little  ones,  who  could  enjoy 
e  loveliness  of  the  surroundings  for  a  sea- 
n,  at  small  cost,  if  we  could  only  work  in 
irmony." 

Without  committing  ourselves  to  the  pro- 
ved or  any  other  special  locality,  we  think 
e  matter  worth  considering,  and  believe,  if 
joint  interest  could  be  started,  that  a  tract 
land  contiguous  to  salt  water,  either  on  one 
our  large  bays  or  the  ocean,  might  be  pur- 
ased  at  a  price  which  would  bring  the 
ssession  of  a  cottage  at  the  sea-side  within 
e  reac'a  of  our  members  of  quite  moderate 
come,  and  that  boarding  houses  on  a  plain 
id  economical  basis,  free  from  the  entice- 
lents  of  fashionable  hotels,  yet  containing 
ery  requisite  for  healthful  rational  amuse- 
ent,  might  be  conducted  at  reasonable  cost 
the  guests,  and  with  fair  remuneration  to 
e  proprietors. 

(Those  of  us  who  have  been  at  the  "  Watkin's 
ien  Mountain  House,"  kept  by  Friends, 
last  admit  the  quiet,  comfort  and  healthful 
breation  and  recuperation  that  is  found 
ere.  The  home-like  attractions  of  bouses 
'  summer  resort,  conducted  as  this  is,  on 
rendly  principles,  must  commend  this  sub- 
it  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  wish  to 
ialize  all  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
sir  summer  recreations. 


Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia — Ninth  Annual  Report. 
— From  this  interesting  report  we  subjoin  the 
following  extract : 

At  the  close  of  1874,  a  small  part  of  the  iron  frame 
of  the  roof  of  the  new  building  for  the  Academy 
had  been  set.  It  made  slow  progress  during  the 
winter,  and  was  not  in  condition  to  be  covered  en- 
tirely by  slates  till  last  September.  The  delay  in 
completion  of  the  roof  postponed  the  execution  of 
the  interior  work.  The  structure  is  now  so  nearly 
finished  that  the  library  and  all  tne  collections  of 
the  museum  have  been  transferred  to  it  to  be  appro- 
priately arranged  as  soon  as  the  cases  are  ready  to 
receive  them. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  arrangement  of  the  museum 
and  library  in  the  new  building  will  be  completed 
by  the  first  of  next  April.  It  is  proposed,  how- 
ever, that  the  contributors  to  the  building-fund  shall 
be  notified  when  the  work  is  finished,  that  they  may 
inspect  the  premises  before  the  museum  is  open  to 
the  public,  and  see  the  result  of  their  bounty  to  the 
Academy. 

|  A  general  description  of  that  portion  of  the  edi- 
fice which  has  been  constructed  may  enable  the  con- 
tributors to  understand  the  extent  of  the  work  done 
under  the  direction  of  the  trustees. 

The  north  wing  of  the  new  edifice  covers  an  area 
in  its  foundations  of  186  feet  on  Race,  by  83  feet  on 
Nineteenth  Street.  The  ridge  of  the  skylight  is  80 
feet  above  the  footway,  and  the  eave  50  feet  above 
the  water-table.  The  walls  are  constructed  of  brick, 
and  faced  on  the  exterior  surface  with  green  ser- 
pentine rock,  except  a  space  on  the  south  side 
where  the  junction  with  the  main  building  will  be 
formed  at  a  future  time.  The  appearance  of  the  ex- 
terior of  the  building  is  very  generally  approved. 
Its  architectural  style  is  known  as  the  collegiate 
gothic.       .       .        .       .       ...       .  . 

When  the  edifice  is  completed,  it  will  include  a 
lecture  room  and  laboratory,  and  contain  a  special 
collection  illustrative  of  the  natural  resources  of 
Pennsylvania,  besides  the  general  collections  ne- 
cessary in  the  study  of  chemistry  and  physics,  min- 
eralogy, geology,  botany;  of  the  lower  inverte- 
brates, insects,  mollusks,  vertebrates,  and  antro- 
pology  and  ethnology.  Lectureships  in  all  these 
departments  will  be  established  and  filled  by  expert 
and  accomplished  teachers.  Then  the  Academy 
will  stand  among  the  foremost  schools  of  natural 
sciences  in  the  world,  not  only  in  the  sense  of  col- 
leges and  universities,  whose  functions  are  limited 
to  teaching  the  elements  and  general  principles  of 
what  is  already  known  in  science,  but  also  a  school 
of  original  research  in  which  truths  of  nature,  not 
before  ascertained,  will  be  discovered  and  made 
known,  for  the  common  good  of  mankind. 

To  enter  fully  on  this  career,  the  edifice  must  be 
completed,  the  work-shop  must  be  made  capacious 
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enough  to  contain  in  abundance  all  the  implements 
required  by  investigators  in  their  pursuits.  Em- 
ployment for  those  who  labor  to  ascertain  what  is 
not  known  of  the  works  and  laws  of  the  Creator, 
and  to  render  them  intelligible  to  all,  will  never  be 
wanting.  The  establishment  we  are  seeking  to 
complete  for  their  use  is  to  be  permanent,  to  .  last 
for  centuries.  It  must  cost  a  large  sum,  no  part 
of  it  ever  to  be  repaid  to  those  who  may  join  in 
contributing  it;  yet,  regarded  in  connection  with 
its  purpose,  the  sum  is  insignificant,  compared  with 
the  millions  spent  on  the  vast  and  elegant  structures 
in  Fairmount  Park,  essential  to  display  chiefly 
man's  handiwork  in  all  its  multitudinous  shapes 
and  varieties  for  only  a  half  year. 

Whether  progress  shall  now  cease,  or  slowly  limp 
along  through  another  decade  or  more,  in  accom- 
plishing this  enterprise,  seems  to  be  contiogeat 
upon  obtaining  adequate  aid  from  the  State.  Ten 
years  have  been  diligently  spent  in  obtaining  means 
enough  to  purchase  a  site  and  construct  one  wing 
of  the  projected  building.  Who  is  willing  to 
promise  now  that  another  five  hundred  persons  can 
be  found  in  this  great  community  who  will  promptly 
contribute  as  much  more  to  this  object  ? 

The  effort  to  form  a  building-fund  was  com- 
menced in  December,  1865.  Since  that  time  the 
aggregate  of  personal  subscriptions  is  $229,016, 
besides  the  contributions  made  by  the  Academy 
and  its  conchological  section,  say  $38,000.  In  view 
of  what  the  Academy  has  done  and  will  do,  is  it 
unreasonable  to  ask  the  government  of  the  State 
to  enable  the  trustees  to  complete  without  delay  the 
work  confided  to  their  execution  by  contributing  as 
much  as  individuals  have  contributed  towards  es- 
•  tablishing  the  institution  in  a  new  edifice  adapted 
to  its  purposes  ? 

Establishing  an  institution  such  as  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  without  gov- 
ernment aid,  implies  intelligence,  generosity  and 
public  spirit  in  the  community.  Had  the  existence 
of  the  Academy  been,  known  to  every  resident  of 
the  city,  and  had  the  great  value  of  its  library 
and  collections  and  their  importance  in  connection 
with  mental  culture  and  education  been  generally 
recognized,  it  is  presumable  that  application  to  the 
State  at  this  time  need  not  be  suggested,  because 
contributions  in  the  past  ten  years  would  have  been 
enough  to  meet  all  its  wants.  The  society  is 
grateful  to  those  who  have  generously  done  so  much 
to  advance  its  interests.  It  is  not  willing  to  ask 
them  to  contribute  more  :  but  the  incompleteness 
of  the  work  it  h^s  undertaken  constrains  it  to 
appeal  to  the  intelligent  public  spirit  of  those  who 
have  not  contributed,  and  solicit  them,  as  well  as 
all  those  who  have  contributed,  to  interest  the 
members  of  the  legislature  in  behalf  of  the  insti- 
tution.   The  whole  is  submitted. 

W.  S.  W.  Ruschenbergbb, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


MARRIED. 

On  Fourth-day/First  mo.  12th,  1876,  with  the  api 
probation  of  Horsham  Monthly  Meeting,  Joseph  ] 
Knight,  of  Byberry,  Phila.,  to  Mary  T.,  daughter  c 
Isaac  Warner,  Jr.,  of  Hatboro,  Pa. 


DIED. 

CADWALLADER.— On  the  7th  of  Fourth  montl! 
1875,  at  the  residence  of  his  father,  William  Cac 
wallader,  near  Yardleyville,  D.  Willis  Cadwallade 
M.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  aged  38  years. 

CADWALLADER.— On  Fourth  month  10th,  187 
at  his  residence,  near  Yardleyville,  Pa.,  Williai 
Cadwaliadtr,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age  ;  a  membi 
of  and  for  many  years  an  elder  of  Makefield  Month] 
Meeting. 

CADWALLADER.— On  the  20th  of  Fifth  montl 
1875,  of  typhoid  fever,  Letitia  S.,  daughter  of  tr 
late  Wm.  Cadwallader,  aged  49  years  ;  she  was  s 
esteemed  and  consistent  member  of  Makefiel 
Monthly  Meeting. 

RADCLIFFE. — On  the  11th  of  First  month,  187 
in  the  72d  year  of  her  age,  Ann  M.  Radcliffe,  £ 
elder  and  member  of  Fairfax  Monthly  Meetin:, 
Loudon  county,  Virginia.  Her  exemplary  lij 
through  many  trying  scenes  (being  left  a  wido 
with  a  number  ot  children  and  with  but  limittj 
means  of  support  when  comparatively  young)  wc< 
her  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all  her  friends.  St 
was  blessed  with  a  full  assurance  of  acceptan<, 
with  her  Maker. 

ROBERTS. — Near  Willow  Grove,  Pa.,  on  tl 
17th  of  Tenth  month,  1875,  Hannah  T.,  wife 
Robert  Roberts,  aged  81  years;  a  member  of  Ho 
sham  Monthly  Meeting. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
No.  85. 
(Continued  from  page  782.) 

LYONS,  VICHY,  AND  ONWARD  TO  ORLEANS. 

On  the  3d  of  Ninth  month  we  take  our  dj 
parture  from  Switzerland,  and  turn  westwai, 
into  the  land  of  France.    A  seven  miles'  ri< 
from  Geneva,  and  we  cross  the  invisible  bo  \ 
der,  and  soon  reach  the  station  of  Collenga 
in  a  narrow  defile  of  the  hills,  where  Frenq 
custom-house  officers  inspect  our  baggage  ve:  j 
carefully,  but  courteously,  mark  it  with 
cabalistic  sign,  and  permit  us  to  pass  oj 
This  was  one  of  the  frontier  posts  of  Gaul 
the  days  of  Koman  rule,  and  the  pass  w  \ 
fortified  by  Julius  Caesar.    Evidences  of  t 
vast  improvement  in  the  country  during  ti 
time  of  Roman  occupation  are  very  abunj 
ant  in  this  part  of  France,  and  it  is  easy  i 
believe  that  Gaul,  during  these  days,  was  ij 
opulent  and  well-governed  State,  and  t 
people  industrious,  contented  and  peaceab. 
To  the  Roman  conquerors  is  attributed  t 
introduction  of  the  vine  which,  before  thij 
time,  had  grown  only  on  the  southern  coas 
Italian  merchants  sailed  up  the  Gallic  riv<i 
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jith  their  wines,  which  the  people  were  glad 
purchase  with  such  wares  as  they  had  to 
spose  of,  sometimes  giving  a  young  slave  in 
[change  for  a  vessel  containing  about  18 
illons  of  wine.  Now,  it  would  almost  seem 
mt  these  vine-clad  hills  might  supply  the 
brld  with  wines. 

Our  way  runs  almost  directly  south  along 
le  valley  of  the  Rh6ne  about  60  miles  to  Culoz 
here  the  road  from  Lyons  to  Geneva 
'anches,  one  line  leading  southward  to 
hambery,  the  capital  of  Savoy,  and  by  way 
[  Mt.  Cenis  into  Italy ;  but  our  route  is 
jestward  over  the  Jura,  passing  through  a 
ng  tunnel  (587  yards),  traversing  the  wild, 
jiposing  valley  of  the  Alberine  to  Amberieu 

the  western  base  of  the  ridge,  whence  we 
ive  a  warm,  rather  monotonous  ride  to 
yons,  which  sits  at  the  junction  of  the 
hdne  and  the  Saone.  It  is  a  large  and 
dutiful  city,  with  abundant  open  spaces, 
>ble,  substantial  edifices,  and  with  an  air  of 
rift  and  opulence  pleasant  to  see. 
Lyons  is  the  ancient  Lugdunum  of  the 
jomans,  and  the  second  city  of  France  in 
kpulation  and  importance,  numbering  be- 

een  300,000  and  400,000  inhabitants.  We 
e  now  in  the  great  center  of  the  silk  manu- 
cture,  which  was  introduced  from  Italy 
to  France  about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
ntury,  principally  during  the  beneficent 
ign  of  Henry  IV,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
)st  important  industries  of  France. 
We  find  a  quiet  and  delightful  resting- 
ace  at  the  Hotel  de  l'Europe,  where  we 
ive  rooms  overlooking  the  Saone,  and  just 

front  of  the  imposing  height  of  Fourvieres, 
l  which  is  a  church  surmounted  by  a  mighty 
Ided  statue  of  the  Madonna,  who,  from  her 
vward  elevation,  looks  benignly  down  on 
je  busy  city  consecrated  to  her.  It  is  a  half 
tor's  walk  up  a  very  steep  road  to  reach  this 
»ot,  or  one  can  take  a  carriage  and  ride  up 
jzig-zag  road  of  easy  incline,  which  seems  to 

the  most  desirable  method  of  making  the 
lgrimage.  A  pavilion  has  been  erected  on 
e  best  point  of  observation,  and  into  this 
3  are  conducted  and  are  furnished  with 
►era-glasses  with  which  to  look  down  on 
fons. 

iThe  day  is  a  little  smoky  or  we  could  see 
ont  Blanc,  85  miles  away,  so  says  the  cus- 
dian,  and  I  fully  believe  it,  but  am  more 
stent  on  the  noble  city  which  lies  just  below 
with  its  two  artery-like  rivers,  its  environ- 
g  fortresses,  its  cathedral  towers,  its  beauti- 
1  shadowy  avenues  of  trees.  Over  the 
h6ne  are  seven  and  over  the  Saone  ten 
idges,  some  of  which  are  quite  ancient, 
hers  of  recent  erection.  On  the  slope  of 
e  hill  the  hospital  of  Les  Antiquailles  is 
anted  out.    This  edifice  occupies  the  site  of 


the  Roman  palace  where  the  Emperors 
Claudius  and  Caligula  were  born.  The  fine 
cathedral  of  St.  Jean  Baptiste  is  very  near, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Saone,  and  a  mu- 
sical peal  of  bells  from  its  clock-tower  re- 
minds one  of  the  passing  hour.  It  i3  grey 
with  age,  and  ha3  been  strangely  tattered  by 
the  storms  of  the  ages  and  by  the  ]  eligious 
phrenzy  of  the  troublous  times,  but  looks 
substantial  enough  to  last  another  600  years. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Saone,  a  half  mile 
lower  down,  is  the  church  of  the  Abbey 
d'Ainay,  dating  from  the  tenth  century, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  erected  on  the  spot 
where  Caligula  founded  a  school  of  rhetoric 
in  the  Roman  days. 

Very  near  at  hand  is  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Fourvieres,  in  which  is  a  statue  of 
the  Virgin  to  which  highly  miraculous  qual- 
ities are  attributed.  This  is  quite  a  modern 
edifice,  and  is  only  notable  to  the  observer 
who  is  skeptical  on  the  subject  of  modern 
miracles,  for  its  superb  position,  and  for  the 
great  gilded  statue  of  the  Madonna  which 
surmounts  it.  We  are  assured  that  millions 
of  pilgrims,  seeking  spiritual  or  physical 
good,  flock  to  this  shrine,  and  that  these  poor 
little  pictures,  tinsel  hearts,  and  other  child- 
ish devices  are  the  grateful  offerings  of  those 
who  have  believed  themselves  healed  of  their 
maladies  by  the  amiable  help  of  the  Madonna. 
Many  worshippers  were  in  the  church,  some 
sitting  with  bowed  heads,  some  kneeling  be- 
fore the  shrines,  all  absorbed  in  their  silent 
devotions  and  quite  undisturbed  by  the  wan- 
derers who  pass  among  them,  guide-book  in 
hand.  A  great  number  of  well-used  crutches 
are  preserved  in  one  corner,  that  all  may  see 
how  the  lame  have  walked  after  bringing 
their  infirmities  to  the  feet  of  the  all-pitying 
mother.  A  recent  picture  in  a  very  central 
and  conspicuous  position  in  the  church  repre- 
sents the  city  of  Lyons  kneeling  in  fear  and 
anguish  at  the  feet  of  the  Virgin,  who  covers 
her  with  a  corner  of  her  blue  mantle,  and 
seems  to  be  benignantly  promising  help. 
Underneath  are  these  words  in  French  :  "It 
is  our  mother,  well  beloved,  who  preserved 
Lyons  from  Prussian  invasion  in  1870." 

Many  striking  and  interesting  Roman  re- 
mains have  from  time  to  time  been  found  in 
this  vicinity ;  some  fragments  are  preserved 
on  these  heights,  but  the  more  important 
relics  are  collected  in  the  Museum.  Under 
the  arcades  of  a  spacious  court  which  re- 
minds one  of  Italy,  are  altars,  inscriptions, 
sculptures  and  a  tourobolium  (sacrifice  of 
oxen).  The  wonderful  people  who  gave  laws 
to  almost  the  whole  world  at  the  time  of  the 
Christian  era  have  left  many  memorials  of 
their  rule  and  of  their  works  to  illustrate  the 
pages  of  their  histtfry. 
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A  visit  to  one  of  the  silk  manufactories  was 
of  interest,  but  I  was  disappointed  to  see  the 
work  carried  on  Jin  'so  small  a  way,  and  so 
much  by  hand  labor.  I  had  expected  to  see 
something  corresponding  in  extent  to  our 
own  great  cotton  and  woollen  mills,  but  we 
walk  up  a  quiet  stairway  to  the  third  floor  of 
a  very  moderate  house,  and  are  admitted  to 
a  series  of  rooms,  in  which  several  Jacquard 
looms  are  in  operation,  and  fabrics  of  great 
richness  are  slowly  being  evolved.  Neat, 
careful-looking  workmen  are  leisurely  at  work, 
throwing  the  shuttle  in  and  out  with  skillful 
hand  amid  the  glistening  threads,  and 
flowery  brocades  of  many  delicately  blended 
tints  are  produced.  In  one  loom,  a  portrait 
of  Thiers,  the  French  statesman,  was  being 
woven  in  a  ground-work  of  white  silk,  and 
we  were  invited  into  an  inner  room  to  see  a 
variety  of  such  work  which  was  offered  for 
sale  as  mementoes.  Here  was  the  likeness  of 
MacMahon,  of  Thiers,  of  Napoleon  III,  of 
Eugenie,  of  Washington,  of  Lincoln,  and  of 
many  other  notables,  having  all  the  perfec- 
tion of  finish  of  a  good  engraving ;  and  there 
were  pretty  devices  on  a  ribband,  about  an 
inch  wide,  which  would  be  appropriate  book 
markers. 

The  specimens  in  the  Palais  du  Commere 
illustrative  of  the  progress  of  silk  manufac- 
ture, which  were  arranged  in  chronological 
order,  are  also  particularly  instructive,  and 
the  fabrics  shown  are  most  wonderful  for 
delicacy  and  for  richness  of  work.  The 
grotesque  devices  of  the  Japanese  and  Chi- 
nese are  shown  beside  the  beautiful  work  of 
the  artisans  of  France  and  of  Italy.  An 
afternoon  ride  in  the  tiny  little  steamer  up 
and  down  the  Saone,  in  its  tortuous  and  slug- 
gish course  through  the  city  was  not  an  un- 
mixed delight,  for  we  were  too  low  down  in 
the  world  to  meet  the  refreshing  breeze  which 
swept  along  from  the  north,  and  the  heat  of 
the  sunbeams  from  above  and  of  the  furnace 
fires  from  below,  made  the  situation  almost 
too  warm  for  happiness.  The  boat  was 
crowded,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  to  notice 
the  courtesy  and  kindly  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple. A  lady  makes  room  for  me  to  sit  beside 
her,  even,  I  think,  to  her  own  discomfort ; 
and,  seeing  I  am  a  stranger,  takes  great 
pains  to  show  me  everything  of  interest 
upon  the  shores.  Finding  I  do  not  fully 
comprehend,  she  rises  and  points  out  with 
much  significant  gesticulation,  the  important 
points  in  the  moving  panorama  of  Lyons. 
Yonder  is  the  Palais  de  J ustice,  with  its  long 
Corinthian  colonade,  and  just  next  to  it  is  the 
church  of  St.  Jean  Baptiste,  which  has  a 
wonderful  clock  like  that  of  Strassburg.  Be- 
yond, there  is  the  Place  des  Terreaux,  where 
in  the  days  of  Richelieu  those  who  offended 


the  powerful  minister  met  a  traitor's  doo 
and  where  the  guillotine  did  its  bloody  w 
in  1794,  till  the  wholesale  system  of  shoot: 
and  drowning  swept  away  more  speedily 
helpless  victims  of  the  fury  of  the  h 
There  in  the  H6tel  de  Ville  sat  the  revo 
tionary  Tribunal,  under  the  presidency 
the  infamous  I Collet  d'Herbois,  who  sei 
this  opportunity  to  wreak  revenge  on  his 
sonal  enemies.    It  is  estimated  that  2,1 
victims  perished  here.    Now  we  reach 
last  bridge,  and  the  little  boat  lands  us  at  t 
Pont  Napoleon, — a  fine  suspension  bridgt 
adorned  with  four  obelisks, — and  we  maj 
stroll  along  the  broad  Cours  Napoleon,  a  no 
ble  avenue  planted  with  trees,  which  reach© 
across  to  the  Rhdne,  where  another  bridge  o 
precisely  the  same  style  spans  that  river 
The  clear  and  rapid  Rhone,  which  seemi 
borne  onward  by  the  spirit  of  the  hills,  is  h 
strong  contrast  with  the  turbid  Saone,  whicl 
so  soon  mingles  its  waters  with  the  more  poi 
erful  mountain  river  upon  which  the  litl 
omnibus  boats  cannot  ply.     The  cityjL  0 
defended  against  possible  floods  by  most  »f" 
stantial  quays,  which  seem  quite  out  of  prol; 
portion  with  the  size  of  the  river,  and  whicl  Te 
form  long  and  beautiful  promenades,  in  maniL 
parts  shaded  and  furnished  with  pleasaDU 
seats.    A  pleasant  city  is  Lyons,  with  jue  te 
enough  of  the  flavor  of  antiquity  to  make  i  r 
interesting  to  the  traveler,  and  we  left  it  wit  || 
regret  on  Ninth  month  6th,  for  Vichy,  th  fll 
Saratoga  of  France,  situated  near  the  ge<  w 
graphical  center  of  the  country  in  a  prett  j{ 
basin  of  the  hills,  on  the  right  bank  of  th  {n 
Allier.    Here  is  a  pretty  town  of  hotels,  < ^ 
parks,  of  fancy  shops,  of  hot  springs  an  ^ 
baths,  and  of  all  the  musical  and  other  a  1(j 
tractions  which  beguile  the  idle  and  the  ai  ,j 
ing  multitudes  during  the  summer  month  me 
But  the  holidays  of  France  are  over  for  th)  Dc 
year,  and  the  hotels  and  promenades  <  ^ 
Vichy  are  almost  forsaken,  so  we  do  not  cai  «p 
to  tarry  long  amid  the  banquet  halls  desert©  ,)C 
Such  resorts,  at  their  best,  are  far  less  attra  ^ 
tive  to  me  than  the  busy,  earnest  cities  whe;i  Q 
men  are  striving  to  work  out  the  intrica  i{ 
problems  of  civilization,  and  not  for  or  Rt 
moment  to  be  compared  to  the  glorious  S 
high  places  where  the  wanderer  may 
counsel  of  the  solemn  mountains.  But 
walk  through  the  parks  and  under  shadov 
avenues,  take  note  of  the  curious  and  the  a 
ing  who  gather  round  the  warm  bubblii  ? 
fountains  of  healing,  and  taste  the  waters 
the  imminent  risk  of  health  (for  how  ci 
medicine  be  good  for  those  who  are  perfect 
well  without  it) ;  watch    the  monotono 
wheel  of  the  lottery  as  it  whirls  around  in( 
eating  worthless  prizes  to  the  holders  of  tl 
fortunate  numbers;  pass  under  low-roof 
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ottoes  and  observe  from  a  distance  the 
ined  convent  of  the  Celestins,  suppressed 
1774  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  It 
related  that  among  the  privileges  of  this 
onastery  was  that  of  inviolability,  and  that 
the  year  1774,  a  lieutenant  of  the  guards 
mug  killed  his  captain,  took  sanctuary 
long  these  venerable  cloisters.  But  the 
thorities  were  not  thus  to  be  baffled.  The 
nvent  was  suppressed,  the  fathers  of  the 
der  pensioned,  and  the  criminal  was  seized 
meet  the  penalty  due  to  his  crime. 
Yonder  is  an  antique  round  tower  rising 
ove  massive  old  buildings,  a  portion  of  an, 
cient  chateau  built  by  Louis  II,  which  now 
ars  aloft  a  clock  to  warn  the  idlers  of  Vichy 
the  solemn  march  of  time. 
Yonder  old  mansion  with  gardens  is  pointed 
t  as  the  Villa  of  Madame  de  S6vign6,* 
10  tested  the  virtues  of  these  medicinal 
iters  as  long  ago  as  1676,  and  found  relief 
>m  rheumatism  and  a  dropsical  affection, 
her  letters  to  her  daughter  she  praises  this 
)t  in  true  French  fashion,  calling  it  the 
>st  beautiful  place  in  the  world,  and 
scribes  her  experience  of  the  springs  in 
ely  terms.  She  says :  "At  6  o'clock  one 
es  to  the  spring, — one  meets  all  the  world, 
one  drinks  the  waters  and  makes  an  ugly 
;e  ;  but  can  you  imagine  that  they  are  boil- 
l  and  have  a  very  disagreeable  taste  of 
tpeter  ?  One  turns — one  goes— one  comes 
one  walks — one  hears  Mass — one  describes 
w  he  uses  the  waters — this  is  the  whole 
)ic  till  mid-day.  .  At  length  one  dines  and 
m  goes  to  a  reception, — to-day  it  was  at  my 
use.  Mme.  de  Brissac  played  cards  with 
int  Herein  and  Planci ;  the  chanoine  and  I 
id  Ariosto ;  she  has  her  head  full  of  Italian, 
d  she  found  me  good  also.  Then  came 
ne  maidens  of  the  country  with  a  flute  who 
need  the  bourice  to  perfection.  Here  the 
)hemians  display  their  charms — their  sports 
}  priests  would  find  a  little  blameable.  At 
),clock  one  takes  a  promenade  in  the  de- 
lightful country — at  7  sups  lightly, — and 
es  to  bed  at  10.  Now  you  know  all  that 
snow. — "  Such  was  the  life  at  this  now 
ent  old  chateau  two  hundred  summers  ago, 
d  it  is  hardly  wonderful  that  it  was  found 
neficial  to  health. 



j*  Mary  de  Rabuten — Chantal,  Marchioness  of 
;rigre\  daughter  of  the  baron  of  Chantal,  was 
;n  in  1627,  at  Bourbilly,  in  Burgundy,  and  was 
;  an  orphan  at  an  early  age.  At  the  age  of 
hteen  she  married  the  Marquis  de  Sv6ign6,  who 
S  killed  in  a  duel  seven  years  afterwards.  Left 
;h  a  son  and  daughter,  she  devoted  herself  to 
sir  education.  She  was  devotedly  attached  to 
•  daughter,  and  to  her  she  addressed  many  of  the 
:ers  which  have  placed  the  Marchioness  of 
'Sign 6  in  the  first  rank  of  epistolary  writers. 


The  whole  place  is  thronged  with  soldiers, 
— the  French  reserves — who  are  called  out 
for  a  month's  drilling  every  autumn,  in  pre- 
paration for  the  next  life-and-death  conflict 
with  Germany,  which  ever  impends  over  this 
land  so  favored  by  nature.  The  weather  is 
oppressively  warm,  and  they  are  clad  in 
coarse,  warm-looking  overcoats  and  are  load- 
ed with  about  eighty  pounds  of  baggage,  with 
which  they  march  wearily,  limping  along  the 
highways.  All  day  long  they  drill  beneath 
the  trees — thinking  perhaps  of  the  dread 
hour  when  they  will  be  summoned  to  the 
fearful  strife.  There  is  no  rest  for  the  na- 
tions yet,  it  seems,  though  the  powers  of  good 
are  visibly  at  work  in  the  earth ,  paving  the 
way  for  the  coming  of  the  glorious  Golden 
Year. 

"Old  writers  pushed  the  happy  season  back, — 
The  more  fools  they, — we  forward : 

But  well  we  know 
That  unto  him  that  works  and  feels  he  works, 
The  same  grand  year  is  ever  at  the  doors." 

On  the  morning  of  the  eighth,  we  are 
awakened  by  a  clamor  of  music  intended  to 
rouse  the  sleeping  soldiers,  who  are  many  of 
them  quartered  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town.  A  heavy  shower  is  falling,  cooling 
the  atmosphere  and  giving  promise  of  a  pleas- 
ant day  for  travel,  and  so  we  take  a  morning 
leave  of  Vichy  and  speed  away  to  the  north- 
ward along  the  valley  of  the  Allier  to  that  of 
the  Loire,  toward  the  ancient  city  of  Orleans, 
famed  in  story.  The  scenery  is  rather  mo- 
notonous, though  often  pleasing,  and  the 
hours  glide  dreamily  by  as  we  pass  the  town 
of  Moulins  on  the  Allier  of  Nevers,  on  the 
Loire,  and  thence  northward  to  Gien,  where 
a  branch  road  to  Orleans  turns  to  the  left. 
Here  we  have  three  hours  to  wait,  which 
gives  time  for  a  glance  at  a  characteristic  old 
town  of  France.  A  little  omnibus  is  in  wait- 
ing which  takes  us  into  the  city,  and  we  are 
free  to  wander  for  an  hour  or  two  along  the 
clean  streets  between  houses  hundreds  of 
years  old,  some  of  them  dating  from  the  15th 
centuiy,  and  up  a  steep  pathway  to  the  Cha- 
teau, a  substantial  edifice  of  brick  on  a  most 
beautiful  site.  It  was  constructed  in  1494, 
and  well  preserves  the  look  of  antiquity.  Ik 
is  interesting  to  be  reminded  that  while  the 
foundations  of  this  edifice  were  being  laid, 
the  bold  Genoese  navigator,  guided  by  the 
recently  invented  mariner's  compass,  was 
finding  a  pathway  over  the  western  wave  to 
another  continent;  that  the  art  of  printing 
was  just  beginning  its  beneficent  work  in  dis- 
pelling the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
that  the  minds  of  men  in  France,  Italy,  Ger- 
nany  and  England  were  commencing  to 
shake  off  the  shackles  of  priestly  domina- 
tion, and  to  make  their  long  and  earnest  pro- 
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test  against  the  superstitions  and  corruptions 
which  had  usurped  the  name  of  Christianity. 

A  handsome  grey-haired  woman  is  the  con- 
cierge, and  she  conducts  us  through  many  of 
the  halls  of  the  chateau,  which  now  are  occu- 
pied by  the  officers  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  Gien,  and  indicates  to  us  the  prison 
chambers  which  lie  beneath  the  judgment 
hall.  We  are  curious  to  see  the  interior  of  a 
French  prison,  but  she  objects — telling  us 
that  the  transgressors  of  the  law  are  made 
quite  as  comfortable  as  they  deserve,  having 
airy,  clean,  well-lighted  ^apartments  in  which 
to  repent  of  their  misdeeds.  From  the  ter- 
race of  the  chateau  we  have  a  very  extended 
view  of  the  land  of  corn  and  wine  which 
spreads  out  on  every  hand.  The  ancient  trees 
which  rustle  in  the  autumn  wind,  sending 
down  showers  of  withered  leaves,  the  old 
chapel  with  its  richly  stained  windows, — all 
are  eloquent  with  stories  and  legends  of  the 
days  gone  by.  But  the  hours  are  slipping 
by,  and  we  descend  to  the  town,  find  a  place 
in  the  omnibus  and  are  soon  seated  in  the 
train  again  and  on  our  way  to  Orleans.  A 
dull  rain  comes  with  the  eventide,  and  I  have 
no  knowledge  at  all  of  what  we  passed  on  the 
road  from  Gien  to  the  ancient  ducal  city.  It 
is  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  when 
we  arrive,  and  soon  find  rest  at  the  comfort- 
able Hotel  d  Orleans 

This  city,  the  Aurelianum  of  the  Romans, 
is  believed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Em- 
peror Marcus  Aurelius,  on  the  site  of  an  an- 
cient Gallic  town  destroyed  by  Julius  Csesar, 
and  is  now  the  capital  of  the  Department  of 
the  Loiret,  having  a  population  of  50,798. 
It  is  a  walled  city  and  was  once  of  great  mil- 
itary importance,  but  now  it  is  only  a  quiet 
old  town,  looking  to-night  just  like  any 
other  quiet  old  town.  Close  beside  the  sta- 
tion, the  friendly  lights  of  the  Hotel  St.  Aig- 
nau  remind  us  of  the  terrible  days  of  old, 
(450  A.  D.)  when  Attila,  the  Hun,  appeared 
with  his  conquering  host  before  the  walls  of 
Orleans,  but  was  met  with  such  determined 
courage  by  the  warrior  bishop  Argnau,  that 
he  was  forced  to  raise  .the  siege,  and  pursued 
by  the  Roman  legions,  met  with  bloody  defeat 
on  the  plains  of  Chalons.  S.  R. 

Ninth  Month,  9th,  1875. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  JOURNAL  OP  EDUCATION, 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  several 
numbers  of  the  New  England  Journal  of 
Education.  It  is  the  result  of  the  union  of 
the  Maine  Journal  of  Education,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Teacher,  the  Rhode  Island  Schoolmas- 
ter, the  Connecticut  School  Journal  and  the 
College  Courant.    At  the  beginning  of  the 
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present  year,  the  Kindergarten  Messenger  wai 
also  incorporated  with  this  paper. 

It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  recommend  thit 
periodical  to  those  of  our  readers  who  are  in 
terested  in  the  subject  of  school  education.  * 

Every  mother,  as  well  as  every  teacher  # 
little  children,  will  feel  an  interest  in  becom 
ing  acquainted  with  the  educational  methocb 
of  Froebel  as  set  forth  by  E.  P.  Peabody,  th< 
accomplished  editor  of  the  Kindergarten 
partment.  She  thus  speaks  of  her  connectij 
with  the  Journal.  [Eds.] 

"  In  taking  my  place  among  the  editors  of 
New  England  Journal  op  Education,  I  must 
permitted  to  congratulate  myself,  as  well  as 
other  disciples  of  Froebel,  on  the  fact  that  the  in  vita 
tion  to  do  so  implicitly  acknowledges  that  Kin 
garten  is  the  desirable,  if  not  the  necessary,  foi| 
dation  and  preliminary  of  school  education. 

"  I  would  fain  think  that  my  three  years'  wi 
diffusing  information  of  the  labors  of  Mrs.  Erii 
and  Mrs.  Kraus-Boelte,  and  other  faithful  stud 
and  workers  in  the  cause,  and  discriminating 
dergarten  work  and  life  from  school  work  and 
had  contributed  to  this  result.    It  is  certain 
three  years  ago  I  could  not  get  a  place  in  any  e 
cational  journal  for  a  connected  series  of  arti 
on  the  subject    Now  hundreds  of  subscribers 
be  added  to  the  subscription  list  of  the  Jour 
because  the  Kindergarten  Messenger  is  in  it. 

"  Froebel's  individual  development,  of  which 
kindergarten  idea  is  '  the  bright  consumm 
flower,'  runs  parallel  with  the  development  of 
national  life  in  point  of  time,  for  he  was  bor 
1*782.  It  seems  one  of  the  divine  harmonies  th 
system  of  education,  whose  essential  feature  is 
education  and  self  government,  should  be  a  t 
birth  with  a  national  '  government  of  the  pe< 
by  the  people,  for  the  people.'  Froebel's  sys 
as  a  method,  was  original  with  him,  though  e 
idea  and  process  were  not  absolutely  new  in 
world,  but  so  disconnected  and  practically  unrel 
as  to  be  sterile. 

"He  became  a  practical  educator  in  1817, 
wrote  his  first  work,  '  Die  Erziehung  der  Men 
in  1827.    In  this  work  he  fully  expressed  the 
that  education  was  nothing  less  than  a  consc 
cooperation  of  human  with  Divine  Providence, 
that  it  involved  a  devout  and  impartial  study  o: 
child  on  the  one  hand  and  the  intentions  of 
Divine  educator  on  the  other.    These  intentio 
the  Divine  educator,  with  respect  to  man's  dev 
ment,  are  simply  the  laws  of  nature,  so  called. 
fessor  Carroll  Everett  has  happily  said,  'the 
of  thought  are  in  things,'  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Em 
has  said,  that  to   study  intellectual  philos 
aright  we  must  study  the  natural  sciences,  each 
discovered  being  an  element  of  the  intellectual 
But  there  is  a  time  when  the  human  being  is 
conc2ou3  nature,  and  can  be  studied  in  his  ins 
tive,  spontaneous  action,  which  is  never  mere 
ly  play  in  the  child,  but  always  the  play  of  fa: 
more  or  less.    This  period  of  life,  before  the  c. 
is  morally  responsible,  Froebel  treated  in  his  j 
ucation  of  Mankind'  as  wholly  the  mother's 
main,  and  he  proposed  it  should  be  spent  in 
mother's  chamber,  and  not  in  a  nursery,  and  be  t 
work  of  the  mother,  not  of  a  nursery  maid,  coi 
paratively  uninterested  and  undoubtedly  ignora 
To  help  the  mother,  he  published  another  bo( 
unique  in  every  respect,  called  'Die  Mutter  und  K( 
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eder,'  which  was  illustrated  by  engravings,  to  be 
plained  to  children  by  the  mother — a  work  it 
juld  be  well  for  all  kindergartners  to  be  familiar 
Lth.  But  observation  and  experience  in  instructing 
others  revealed  to  Froebel  the  impossibility  of 
others  doing  justice  to  their  children's  unfolding 
,tures  between  the  years  of  three  and  seven  (when 
ildren  are  put  to  school  in  Germany) ;  and  in 
40  he  invented  the  kindergarten  as  a  connecting 
lk  between  the  home  and  school,  and  to  discrim- 
ate  it  from  the  school,  and  at  the  same  time  sug- 
st  its  purely  developing  method,  he  called  it  a 
rden  of  children,  who,  at  this  age,  are  as  purely 
orks  of  nature  as  flowers,  and  with  as  little  moral 
sponsibility,  though  on  the  eve  of  becoming  re- 
onsible. 

"  The  name  of  Froebel's  Institution  should  be  kept 
cred  to  the  invention  of  Froebel,  which,  as  I  have 
id  before,  '  is  something  new  and  peculiar — a 
fferent  thing  from  the  school  in  aim  and  method. 
>r  kindergarten  does  not  aim  at  instruction,  but 
ther  is  a  preparation  for  instruction.  ...  It 
the  preparation  of  the  ground  of  the  child's  na- 
re,  by  laying  its  depths  open  to  the  sunshine, 
oughing,  weeding,  guarding  its  wild  flowers,  and 
eding ;  after  which  the  primary,  grammar  and 
gh  schools,  and  lastly  the  university  and  active 
e,  shall  do  their  appropriate  work,  not  at  the  dis- 
vantage  at  which  they  do  it  now — sometimes  in 
>ny  ground,  and  oftenest  in  ground  covered  with 
•ank,  wild  growth,  that  chokes  the  crop  expected 
>m  the  good  seed  sown. ' 

"  Fifteen  years  ago  there  was  no  kindergarten  in 
e  United  States,  in  Froebel's  sense  of  the  word; 
:  we  cannot  admit  the  validity  of  the  claim  of  cer- 
in  German-American  object  schools,  which  did 
ike  some  use  of  Froebel's  prepared  playthings 
d  song-directed  movement  plays,  but  neglected — 
d  sometimes  ridiculed — his  philosophy  of  nature  ; 
d  his  graduated  process  of  going  from  the  known 

the  unknown,  continually  connecting  contrasts, 
rsonally  discovered  and  appreciated  as  such, 
oebel's  kindergarten  is  a  most  desirable  prepara- 
>n  for  the  object-teaching  of  Pestalozzi  as  well  as 
r  the  teaching  of  letters,  but  it  is  preliminary. 

the  plays,  whether  movement  or  sedentary,  the 
ild  comes  into  contact  with  objects  of  course, 
ipressions  of  which  develop  his  senses,  and  the 
are  complex  of  which  he  himself  produces  out  of 
titerial  given.  First,  these  objects  which  he  has 
oduced,  and  then  their  material,  are  to  be  named 
d  analyzed,  and  their  relations  appreciated  in  the 
ndergarten  ;  for  Froebel  thought — like  Miss  You- 
ins — that  it  is  not  objects,  but  the  connection  of 
jects  and  the  observation  of  relations  that  de- 
lops  the  mind. 

"  The  first  written  article  on  the  Kindergarten 
at  appeared  in  America  was  in  the  Christian  Ez- 
liner,  at  Boston, -in  1858.  It  was  a  review  of  4Le 
rdin  des  Enfans '  and  of  1  Rouge's  Kindergarten 
lide,'  and  immediately  these  books  were  imported 
'  many  people,  with  Froebel's  materials ;  and  infant 
hools  begun,  which  were  called  kindergartens  in 
od  faith,  one  of  these  being  my  own.  But  the3e 
luides'  were  quite  inadequate  to  found  kinder- 
rtens.  They  were  only  intended  for  the  conve- 
3nce  of  educated  kindergartners,  and  this  I  found 
|  t  by  experience  of  failure  in  results — my  disap- 
intment  sending  me  to  Europe  to  see  those 
unded  by  Froebel,  or  by  the  teachers  he  had  in- 
truded to  read  the  child's  nature,  and  apply  the 
iinciples  of  development  that  nature  indicated  by 
i  spontaneous  play.  For  Froebel  had  spent  the 
st  twelve  years  of  his  life  ,  in  instructing  kinder- 


gartners,  practically  and  theoretically,  how  to  exer- 
cise this  art  of  arts,  and  begin  to  educate  human 
beings  for  self-education,  which  is  the  only  perfect 
education. 

"  I  returned  to  America  in  1868  to  repudiate  my 
so-called  kindergartens,  as  such,  though,  under  my 
able  partner,  it  was  an  infant  school  in  the  full 
tide  of  pecuniary  success;  and  to  welcome  Mrs. 
Kriege  and  her  daughter  to  Boston,  who  had  come 
to  plant  the  genuine  thing.  The  great  obstacle 
they  encountered  was  the  impression  made  by  the 
false  kindergartens — for  f  the  corruption  of  the 
best  is  the  worse,'  and  a  kindergarten  is  nothing  if 
it  does  not  create  order;  but  children  will  not  create 
order  unless  they  are  guided  according  to  Froebel's 
philosophy — for  it  is  not  what  they  do  so  much  as 
how  they  do,  and  on  what  motive,  that  truly  develops 
them." 

The  Journal  of  Education  is  published  by 
Charles  C.  Chatfield ;  Office,  Educational 
Rooms,  16  Hawley  Street,  Boston.  Terms  of 
Subscription — One  year  in  advance,  postage 
prepaid  by  publisher,  $3.20.  An  extra  copy 
of  The  Journal  of  Education  will  be  sent 
to  any  person  sending  five  new  subscribers 
and  $15.00.  The  date  on  the  wraper  indicates 
the  time  to  which  subscribers  have  made  pay- 
ment for  their  papers. 


Every  man,  woman  and  child,  in  all  parts 
of  his  life,  reveals  and  manifests  God  just  so 
far  as  he  is  true,  pure,  conscientious,  gener- 
ous, loving,  noble,  faithful. 


Selected. 
TRUST. 

Searching  for  strawberries  ready  to  eat, 
Finding  them  crimson  and  large  and  sweet, 
What  do  you  think  I  found  at  my  feet, 
Deep  in  the  green  hillside? 

Four  little  sparrows — cunning  things, 
Feathered  on  head  and  breast  and  wings, 
Proud  with  the  dignity  plumage  brings, 
Opening  their  mouths  so  wide. 

Stooping  low  to  scan  my  prize, 
Watching  their  motions  with  curious  eyes, 
Dropping  my  berries  in  glad  surprise, 
A  plaintive  sound  I  heard. 

And  looking  up,  at  the  mournful  call, 
I  spied,  near  a  bough,  on  the  old  stone  wall, 
Twittering  and  trembling,  just  ready  to  fall, 
The  dear  little  mother-bird. 

With  grief  and  terror  her  heart  was  wrung, 
And,  while  to  the  slender  bough  she  clung, 
She  thought  the  lives  of  her  birdlings  hung 
On  a  still  more  slender  thread. 

"  0  birdie,"  I  said,  "  if  you  only  knew, 
My  heart  is  tender  and  warm  and  true"; 
But  the  thought  that  I  loved  her  birdling,  too, 
Never  entered  her  small  brown  head. 

And  so  through  this  world  of  ours  we  go, 
Bearing  our  needless  burden  of  woe, 
Many  a  heart  beating  heavy  and  slow, 
Under  its  weight  of  care. 
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But,  oh  !  if  we  only,  only  knew 
That  God  was  tender  and  warm  and  true, 
And  that  He  loved  us  through  and  through, 
Our  hearts  would  be  lighter  than  air. 


LABOR. 

Toil  swings  the  axe,  and  forests  bow ; 

The  seeds  break  out  in  radiant  bloom  ; 
Rich  harvests  smile  behind  the  plow, 

And  cities  cluster  round  the  loom. 
Their  tottering  domes  and  tapering  spires 

Adorn  the  vale  and  crown  the  hill, 
Stout  labor  lights  its  beacon  fires, 

And  plumes  with  smoke  the  forge  and  mill. 

The  monarch  oak,  the  woodland's  pride, 

Whose  trunk  is  seamed  with  lightning  scars, 
Toil  launches  on  the  restless  tide, 

And  there  unrolls  the  flag  of  stars. 
The  engine,  with  its  lungs  of  flame, 

And  ribs  of  brass  and  joints  of  steel, 
From  labor's  plastic  finger  came, 

With  sobbing  valve  and  whirling  wheel. 

'Tis  labor  works  the  magic  press, 

And  turns  the  crank  in  hives  of  toil; 
And  beckons  angels  down  to  bless 

Industrious  hands  on  sea  and  soil. 
Here  sunbrowned  toil,  with  shining  spade, 

Links  lake  to  lake  with  silver  ties, 
Strung  thick  with  palaces  of  trade, 

And  temples  towering  to  the  skies. 
•Business  Circular. 


NOTICES. 

Philadelphia  First-day  School  Union  meet?  at 
West  Philadelphia  Meeting-House  on  Sixth-day 
Evening,  11th  inst.,  at  7£  o'clock.  An  essay  is  ex- 
pected on  "  Should  the  teaching  in  First-day 
Schools  be  confined  to  Religious  subjects?"  Gen- 
eral invitation  extended. 

Jas.  H.  Atkinson,  Clerk. 


A  Circular  Meeting,  under  the  care  of  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Western  Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be  held 
at  Hockessin,  Del.,  on  First-day  afternoon,  the  13th 
of  Second  mo.,  at  half-past  two  o'clock. 

George  Thompson,  Clerk  for  Committee. 

The  Circular  Meeting  Committee,  of  Philadelphia 
Quarterly  Meeting,  will  meet  oa  Second-day  eve- 
ning, 7th  inst.,  at  7£  o'clock,  in  Race  Street 
Monthly  Meeting-Room,  to  agree  on  a  report. 

Jas.  Gaskill,  Clerk. 

Committee  of  Management  of  Friends' Library 
Association  meets  on  Fourth-day,  9th  inst.,  at  8 
P.  M.  J.  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 

The  next  Third-day  evening  Meeting  occurs  at 
Girard  Avenue  on  8th  inst.,  at  7£  P.  M. 


Friends'  Charity  Fuel  Agssociation  meets  this 
evening  at  8  o'clock. 


ITEMS. 

Proposed  Utilization  op  Fish  Bones. — German 
manufacturers  are  continually  engaged  in  purchas- 


ing fish  bones,  gathered  along  the  Norwegian  shores 
near  extensive  fish-curing  establishments.  These 
are  pulverized  and  converted  into  fertilizers.  It  is 
suggested  that  arrangements  be  made  for  utilizing 
the  bones  from  the  establishments  in  Newfound- 
land, such  products  of  American  fisheries  being 
estimated  at  120,000,000  pounds  per  year. — iV.  Y. 
Tribune. 

Thomas  A.  Edison,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  is  the 
inventor  of  a  system  of  telegraphing  by  which  it  is 
now  possible  to  transmit  four  messages — two  each 
way — over  a  single  wire  tt  the  same  time.  The 
apparatus  used  is  called  by  the  inventor  the 
"  quadruplex."  It  is  used  by  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Orton's 
last  report,  solves  the  most  difficult  problem  pre- 
sented to  a  telegraph  manager — how  to  meet 
natural  increases  in  business  without  a  correspond- 
ing outlay  for  wires.  The  Western  Union  has 
offered  Mr.  Edison  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
cash  for  his  invention,  and  a  royalty  amounting  to 
nearly  twenty-two  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The 
inventor  is  only  thirty  years  of  age. — Late  paper, .J 


A  school  for  the  education  of  women  for  the 
medical  profession  was  opened  in  London  in  Octo- 
ber, 1874,  with  about  seventeen  students  ;  and  duifl 
ing  the  two  sessions  that  it  has  now  been  in  exist- 
ence the  pupils  have  shown  great  aptitude  for  tfl 
study,  and  given  uniform  satisfaction  to  a  staff«[| 
eminent  professors,  who  had  offered  their  assistan 
in  starting  the  new  school.    Two  difficulties  ha 
at  present  presented  themselves  in  the  way  of  $ 
students  before  they  can  be  entitled  to  practice — tbi 
want  of  hospital  practice,  and  the  refusal  of  tP 
legalized  authorities  to  register  women.  Dura 
the  last  year  the  Medical  Council,  after  a  mol 
animated  debate,  decided  in  favor  of  the  admiss™^ 
of  women  to  the  medical  profession,  and  the  British  jjiT 
government  is  now  almost  committed  to  introduce 
a  bill  during  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliaments  Is 
compel  the  examining  bodies  to  admit  women 
candidates.    When  this  is  done,  it  is  hoped  that  tj 
difficulties  of  clinical  instruction  will  also  be 
over,  although  up  to  the  present  time  every  hospit| 
in  London  to  which  a  medical  school  is  attach 
has  refused  admission  to  female  students. — Harp 
Weekly. 

The  project  of  bringing  the  gas  of  one  of 
natural  gas  wells  of  Butler  county,  Pa.,  to  Pitl 
burg,  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  the  same  in  c| 
tain  of  the  iron  works  of  that  city,  we  may  n< 
record,  as  carried  forward  to  a  successful  concl 
sion.    The  well  from  which  the-  gas  is  taken 
located  about  seven  miles  back  from  Tarentum, 
the  Allegheny  river,  and  was  originally  dug  as 
test  well  for  oil.    No  oil  was  struck,  but  at  a  de] 
of  1,200  feet  a  vein  of  gas  wa£  met,  which  car 
rushing  from  the  opening  with  a  vigorous  roannj 
under  a  pressure  of  about  100  pounds  per  sqm 
inch.    The  well  was  thereupon  tubed  with  a  5-|  in( 
pipe,  from  which  the  gas  continued  to  escape 
undiminished  volume  for  months,  lighting  up 
country  for  miles  around.  The  distances  of  the  wi 
from  the  iron  works  are  17J  and  19^  miles  respe( 
ively.    The  pipe  is  a  6  inch  lap-welded  one,  and 
sunk  at  an  average  depth  of  three  feet  beneath  tl 
ground  surface.    The  gas  is  easily  managed,  is  vei 
economical  and  produces  a  quality  of  iron  though 
to  be  superior  to  that  produced  from  the  sat 
materials  with  ordinary  fuel.    It  is  said  to  be  tl 
intention  of  those  interested  to  use  the  gas  with( 
admixture  with  other  fkel. — Ex.  paper. 
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"take  fast  hold  op  instruction:  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  lifb. 
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EVERLA8TING  YOUTH. 

What  are  the  conditions  of  keeping  these 
ospects  always  more  fresh  and  green  ?  I 
111  name  three,  without  pretending  to  ex- 
ust  the  subject.    First,  always  be  learning 
hething  that  lies  out  of  the  routine  of  daily 
rk,  and  so  keep  clear  of  the  ruts  and  the 
admills.    The  mischief  is,  that  men  grow 
o.the  machinery  they  use,  and  are  whirled 
ind  as  one  of  the  spokes  of  the  wheel.  In 
s  way  we  fail  to  carry  with  us  through 
k  the  child's  curiosity  and  sense  of  wonder ; 
jl  the  daily  miracles  that  God  works  in  us 
about  us  are  hidden  from  our  eyes, 
link  of  the  people  who  are  rolled  round 
Jry  twenty-four  hours  on  the  surface  of  this 
■net,  with  the  stones  and  the  trees,  held  to 
■and  rooted  in  it,  almost  as  much  as  they. 
Brmers  there  are  who  are  not  men  upon 
tns,  ministers  who  are  not  men  in  pulpits, 
3hanics  who  are  not  men  in  shops,  bankers 
Dare  not  men  in  banks, house  keepers  who 
not  women  in  the  house,  whose  woman - 
d  that  is  does  not  rise  serenely  over  its 
|'k,  but  goes  under  it.    Always  to  be  learn- 
something  out  of  our  routine  keeps  us 
ve  it  and  in  command  of  it,  without  being 
ed  under  by  it,  and  buried  in  it.  Yea, 
see,  by-and-by,  how  our  business  stands 
ted  to  higher  things,  and  what  golden 
may  run  into  it  and  glorify  it,  and 
it  away  from  the  drudgeries  of  this  world, 
n  we  make  our  occupation  the  centre 
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about  which  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  crys- 
tallizes, and  grows  clear;  and,  like  Hugh 
Miller  with  his  sledge-hammer,  we  may  lay 
open  a  fossil  and  a  chapter  of  the  creation  at 
the  same  time,  and  with  the  same  blow. 
Otherwise  our  business  grapples  us,  and  we 
go  under  it,  and  our  thoughts  only  creep 
round  in  its  channels,  which,  like  the  brooks 
we  angled  in,  grew  dull,  and  sedgy,  and  near- 
ly dry.    That  is  the  history  of  those  persons 
in  whom  all  the  young  enthusiasm  has  burned 
out  and  left  them  only  a  human  shell,  and 
the  world  has  them  in  its  chilling  embrace. 
The  outer  set  of  faculties  is  soon  to  grow  dull 
when  the  inner  set  has  not  been  touched  at 
all.    Always  to  be  learning  something  out  of 
the  routine  and  above  it — something  that 
subordinates  it  and  glorifies  it, — if  put  at  the 
beginning  into  the  plan  of  life,  would  prevent 
the  work  of  any  household  from  degenerating 
into  drudgery,  and  keep  its  leisure  hours 
from  the  bane  of  moral  indolence.    It  would 
save  womanhood  from  its  worst  collapse  ;  for 
when  physical  life  has  shed  all  its  adornings, 
what  are  they  to  the  fresh  ones  which  follow 
them,  if  a  higher  intelligence  and  a  spiritual 
life  hold  a  finer  brush  and  chisel,  and  bring 
out  a  richer  and  more  celestial  grace  ?  And 
how  different  will  religion  become,  when 
woman's  deeper  and  finer  intuitions,  instead 
of  being  smothered,  or  locked  in,  shall  have 
the  culture  of  such  a  life-plan  !    Men,  left  to 
themselves,  are  great  bunglers  in  theology. 
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You  see  what  work  they  have  made  of  it,  in 
the  scragged  and  dry  creeds  they  have  set 
up.  If  woman,  instead  of  being  moulded 
passively  by  its  priesthood,  and  accepting  its 
theology  as  a  tradition,  would  cultivate  her 
finer  and  deeper  intuitions,  by  giving  them  a 
broader  and  higher  intelligence,  what  plastic 
power  might  she  have  over  the  creeds,  and  be 
their  living  soul,  and  their  inspiring  song, 
and  sift  all  the  old  inhumanity  out  of  them. 
There  is  a  world  of  truth  in  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  the  English  Church,  but  it  is  truth 
in  the  fossil ;  and  there  is  one  woman  of  that 
church,  who,  in  three  of  her  poems,  as  I  read 
them,  hae  given  us  more  theology  that 
breathes  and  pulses  with  the  inner  life  than 
can  be  found  in  its  sermons  and  creeds. 
Always  to  be  learning  something  above  our 
daily  work,  and  which  commands  it  and 
glorifies  it  is  the  first  condition,  then,  of  ever- 
lasting youth. 

There  is  another :  always  to  be  doing  some- 
thing out  of  and  beyond  the  circle  of  private 
and  personal  interest ;  not  here  and  there,  and 
now  and  then,  and  when  some  agent  comes 
along  for  contributions ;  but  always,  and  as 
one  of  the  cherished  objects  of  the  heart. 
The  poorest  man  that  lives  can  ill  afford  to 
keep  his  scanty  treasure  all  to  himself,  for 
his  sense  of  poverty  will  be  twofold,  unless  he 
becomes  the  almoner  of  some  charitits  to 
others.  He  must  give  out  his  life,  or  he  will 
lose  it ;  and  the  smaller  it  is,  the  more  im- 
perative becomes  the  necessity  that  it  shall 
go  forth  and  return  in  double  measure.  For 
every  one  must  die  spiritually,  and  become 
at  length  a  withered  limb  upon  the  social 
body,  if  the  end  he  lives  for  is  not  out  of  and 
beyond  himself  and  his  private  affairs.  And 
it  will  be  sure  to  be  in  himself  and  keep 
there  unless  he  choose  some  good  cause  suited 
to  his  powers,  and  adopt  it  and  cherish  it  as 
his  own,  and  thus  get  a  link  between  himself 
ana  the  race,  through  which  come  the  never- 
ceasing  pulse-beats  of  humanity.  He  need 
not  go  far,  nor  look  long.  He  will  find  it  in 
his  own  church,  denomination  or  community, 
where  the  work  is  waiting  for  him  exactly 
suited  to  his  unused  faculties,  waiting  to  break 
the  seal  from  them  and  set  them  free.  Hence 
the  great  benefit  of  being  a  living  member  of 
some  church  or  denomination,  through  which 
flows  the  finer  life-blood  of  our  human  nature, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  to  keep  a  man  from  the 
dry  rot  of  selfish  individuality  and  isolation. 

There  is  one  more  condition,  and  one  sug- 
gested by  my  text.  "  Rejoice  evermore  "  is 
the  apostle's  exhortation,  and  immediately 
after,  as  if  having  something  to  do  with  it, 
"pray  without  ceasing"  Of  course  he  does 
not  mean  the  rite  of  prayer,  which  is  periodi- 
cal, but  the  heart,  or  substance  of  it,  which  is 


a  perpetual  opening.  This  makes  the  thought 
chime  with  our  doctrine — the  unlocking  of 
those  inner  chambers  which  look  towards 
the  east,  and  give  us  the  Lord  as  our  sun-ris- 
ing, and  our  unclouded  peace.    Our  spiritual 
faculties  lie  inmost,  and  so  they  are  the  last 
to  open  into  perfect  flower  and  fruit.  And 
it  is  one  of  the  rich  provisions  of  our  endow- 
ment, that  when  our  natures  are  unfolded  in 
their  divine  order,  as  sense  becomes  more 
dull,  the  spiritual  power,  if  touched  at  all,  be- 
comes more  clear,  strong  and  sight-seeing. 
So  that  the  prospect  ever  widens  and  brightens 
to  the  last.    These  belong  to  the  compen- 
sations of  life.    If  we  started  on  the  Switzer 
side  struggling  with  self,  and  wrestling  with 
temptation,  climbing  sometimes  up  hills  of 
ice,  we  are  sure  to  gain  the  summits  where  the 
Divine  scenery  lies  soft  and  sweet  upon  the 
soul.    And  this  is  prayer  without  ceasing. 
It  is  when  the  stages  of  doubt,  denial  and  d 
bate,  have  all  been  passed  and  done  with 
when  evil  has  been  resisted  and  cleared  awa 
from  us,  and  the  peace  of  sin  forgiven  h 
been  given  us,  and  we  apprehend  God,  n 
through  blind  and  traditionary  belief,  b 
through  the  clarified  consciousness ;  and  the: 
we  join  hands  with  the  elders  before  ths 
throne,  and.  the  sons  of  God  shouting  for  joyj 
And  this  is  eternal  youth,  its  conditions  bo& 
ing  threefold,  learning,  doing,  praying ;  not 
once,  but  always,  and  having  their  places  9 
our  plan  of  life.    And  they  will  be  sure  to 
reach  all  the  wards  and  ranges  of  our  nature, 
and  throw  them  wide  open  successively  to  th( 
full  enjoyment  of  their  objects ;  from  youth 
that  senses  so  keenly  the  things  of  this  worH 
to  age,  whose  hairs  grow  silvery  in  the  daw^ 
of  the  world  to  come.    I  wish  this  subj 
could  make  its  just  appeal  to  those  who 
now  decide  for  themselves  whether  existe: 
shall  be  to  them  a  short-lived  pleasure,  or 
everlasting  beauty  and  joy.    I  wish  its  mes  ^ 
sage  could  reach  every  young  person  who  i,  j8ffl 
given  over  to  moral  indolence  and  insensibii  ^ 
ity.    These  conditions  neglected,  they  wil;^ 
sink  under  the  burden  of  the  day  as  other  L 
have  done ;  or,  if  they  have  no  burdens,  sin  ^ 
into  vacancy — the  soul  poor  and  wrinkled  s.\  ^ 
soon  as  the  animal  spirits  have  exhaled,  an  ^ 
the  sparkle  of  the  hour  is  gone.    These  cor  ^ 
ditions  observed,  the  mind  and  the  heart  wij  |f 
never  grow  old ;  the  shallow  gifts  and  grac< 
of  the  outward  person  will  fade,  only  th) 
higher  and  better  ones  may  take  their  plac< 
life  ends,  not  on  the  northern  side,  but 
landscapes  of  more  than  Tuscan  richness  ai  ^ 
beauty,  where  the  rose  is  always  fresh,  ai  j  ^ 
the  leaf  is  always  green,  and  where  the  bo< 
never  wrinkles  and  decays,  because  the  so 
puts  on  the  bloom  of  immortality. — Dr.  E.  - 
/Sears,  in  Unitarian  Review,  for  January.  ^ 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ON  SOME  ASPECTS  OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 

Nearly  two  years  ago,  when  the  temper- 
ance agitation,  called  the  "  women's  cru- 
!  sade,"  was  running  high  in  Brooklyn,  one  of 
the  most  noted  clergymen  of  that  city  was 
reported  as  saying,  substantially,  in  his  pub- 
lic address,  that  the  movement  was  a  part  of 
the  great  battle  that  must  be  fought  in  every 
generation  by  the  spiritual  against  the  ani- 
mal man.  Our  observation  must  assure  us 
that  his  conception  of  human  nature  is  by  no 
means  exceptional.  If  I  could  see  that  this 
view  is  as  true  and  helpful  as  it  is  prevalent, 
1 1  would  leave  it  undisturbed.  I  refer  to  the 
supposed  ineradicable  antagonism  between 
the  spiritual  and  the  so-called  animal  life  of 
man. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  make  out,  from  Web- 
ster's and  from  my  Latin  dictionary,  an  ani- 
mal is  strictly  a  breathing  creature;  and 
such  an  animal  is  man.  But  man  is  essen- 
tially a  spiritual,  breathing  creature,  and 
therefore  a  spiritual  animal,  or  an  animal 
whose  life  is  spiritual.  The  word  spiritual  is 
here  used  to  signify  the  faculties  by  which 
man  has  perception  of  the  Lord  and  union 
with  Him,  and  which  are,  therefore,  affec- 
fcional  faculties.  For  we  will  according  to 
the  quality  of  our  love ;  and  what  we  will  of 
spiritual  good  we  do ;  and  in  the  doing  of  the 
Divine  good,  man  becomes  united  to  the 
Lord.  This  He  appears  to  have  taught  when 
Ee  said,  "  If  a  man  love  Me,  he  will  keep 
|My  words:  and  My  Father  will  love  him, 
and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our 
ibode  with  him." 

My  aim,  in  this  paper,  is  to  show  that  hu- 
nan  nature,  however  evil,  or  however  pure, 
lowever  fallen,  or  however  redeemed,  is  alike 
ndivisible,  harmonious  and  whole ;  that 
whether  in  the  obedience  which  gives  fellow- 
ihip  with  angels,  or  in  the  license  which  con- 
temns us  to  the  dust,  one  unchanging  princi- 
ple remains — the  subordination  of  the  physi- 
jal  to  the  spiritual  life.    In  whatever  good  or 
>vil  the  human  body  exists,  it  is  what  it  is, 
md  does  what  it  does  by  virtue  of  its  con- 
lection,  for  better  or  worse,  with  the  in- 
Iwelling,  animating  and  ever-dominant  soul. 
Many  of  us  are  undoubtedly  familiar  with 
■me  teaching,  that  it  is  in  the  prevalence  of 
•nan's  spiritual  life  over  his  so-called  bodily 
■p  animal  propensities,  that  the  good  and 
^ruth  of  his  being  consist.    I  confess  myself 
mable  to  conceive  of  any  human  life  in 
Ifhich  the  soul  is  ruled  by  the  bodily  or  so- 
alled  animal  powers.    Such  a  condition  im- 
•lies  a  disintegration  of  human  nature  and  a 
eversal  of  the  decree  of  the  inviolable  pre- 
ominance  of  the  spiritual  life  in  man,  through 
mich  the  soul  is  capable  of  putting  on  the 


purity  of  Jesus  Christ  and  exhaling  the  per- 
fumes of  His  love. 

The  human  body  has  no  spiritual  volition, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  of  itself  do  any  good 
or  evil ;  but  whatsoever  good  it  does,  it  does 
from  good  in  the  soul ;  and  whatsoever  evil 
it  does,  it  does  because  it  is  in  the  bond  of 
submissive  correspondence  with  like  ruling 
evil  in  the  soul.  That  such  is  the  order  of 
human  nature  seems  to  be  the  only  ground  of 
hope  for  its  regeneration  in  the  world  ;  for  if 
the  body  had  an  independent  volition,  no 
amount  of  spiritual  labor  could  effect  the 
renovation  of  its  evil  any  more  than  if  it  were 
another  soul. 

And  now  I  would  ask  those  naturalists  who 
believe  in  the  reality  of  spiritual  communion 
with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — because  I  think 
only  such  know  the  meaning  of  human  life — 
do  not  the  spiritual  powers  of  man,  by  which 
he  has  capacity  for  fellowship  with  the  Di- 
vine, constitute  a  distinction  between  him  and 
all  inferior  life,  so  great  and  so  enduring,  as 
to  make  all  comparisons  unfit,  and  all  asser- 
tions of  fraternity  founded  on  physical  like- 
ness, absurd?  So  far  as  man  can  understand 
inferior  life,  he  must  look  upon  it  as  incapa- 
ble of  discerning  human  good  or  evil.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  living  human  body  is  the 
knowledge  of  a  body  united  to  a  soul ;  it  is 
the  body's  union  with  the  soul  that  we  speak 
of  as  life.  I  might  avoid  so  undisputed  an 
assertion,  if  it  were  not  that  I  wish  to  use  an 
admitted  fact  to  show  the  harmony,  if  not 
the  identity,  of  the  life  with  the  soul  of  man. 

All  who  have  attended  to  their  own  ex- 
perience, must  be  aware  that  there  is  a  con- 
j  unction  between  the  spiritual  and  the  respira- 
tory life.  This  is,  perhaps,  most  widely 
recognized  under  the  influence  of  the  disturb- 
ing emotions,  such  as  anger  and  fear ;  but  it 
is  not  less  manifest  in  the  still  moments  of 
submission  to  Jesus  Christ.  Since,  then, 
there  is  this  connection  between  body  and 
soul,  through  which  the  incarnation  and 
physical  expression  of  all  spiritual  moods  is 
necessitated,  it  follows  that  the  physical  life 
of  man  is  essentially  dissevered  from  fellow- 
ship with  the  brute.  The  physical  aspects  of 
human  evil  are,  indeed,  the  most  appalling 
objects  we  can  contemplate  or  behold  ;  but  it 
is  simply  because  they  are  more  than  physi- 
cal that  they  are  so  terrible. 

I  believe  our  best  spiritual  experience  de- 
pends upon  this  dissociation,  in  thought,  of 
our  physical  nature  from  all  other  animal 
life.  For  the  Divine  love  in  man  is  love  for 
the  whole  human  form  ;  and  that  love  will 
reveal  the  possibility  and  establish  the  fact  of 
Divine  uses  in  all  the  functions  of  that  form. 
In  what  other  belief  than  that  in  the  divine- 
ness  of  the  human  form,  can  it  be  possible  to 
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know  the  blessedness  of  which  our  Saviour 
spoke  when  He  said,  "  The  light  of  the  body 
is  the  eye  ;  therefore  when  thine  eye  is  single 

thy  whole  body  also  is  full  of  light  

If  thy  whole  body,  therefore,  be  full  of  light, 
having  no  part  dark,  the  whole  shall  be  full 
of  light,  as  when  the  bright  shining  of  a  can- 
dle doth  give  thee  light !"  Undoubtedly 
these  words  have  a  spiritual  meaning,  for 
Jesus  said,  "  The  words  that  I  speak  unto 
you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life."  What, 
then,  may  be  the  spirit  and  life  which  these 
words  declare  ?  To  me,  it  is  at  least  this : 
Man's  affection  is  the  eye  of  his  spiritual 
understanding,  and  the  spiritual  understand- 
ing is  the  light  of  the  heart.  According  to 
the  quality  of  the  affection,  then,  which  is 
the  spiritual  eye,  is  the  light  of  the  soul  or 
spiritual  body,  with  regard  to  light  or  dark- 
ness. Divine  love  is  man's  spiritual  light,  or 
the  true  life  of  his  affection.  When  it  is 
received  by  man,  he  has  the  single  eye  ;  and 
since  this  love,  when  it  exists  in  the  heart  in 
truth,  is  a  single  and  equal  love  for  the  whole 
human  form,  it  causes  that  whole  form  to  be 
full  of  its  own  light.  And  when  the  whcle 
form,  in  its  spiritual  life,  becomes  full  of 
light,  through  submission  to  the  regenerating 
operation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  by  His 
Divine  love,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  its  physi- 
cal life,  also,  there  is  neither  darkness  nor 
evil,  and  that  all  the  functions  of  the  human 
body  become  Divine  uses  in  the  Lord. 

Edward  Rushmore. 


RELIGION  AND  SCIENCE, 

The  minds  of  men  have  been  darkened 
with  the  poor  fancy  that  this  earth  began  in 
confusion ;  that  until  the  Spirit  of  God  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  the  elements 
were  in  discordant  conflict;  that  at  the  be- 
ginning there  was  no  law.  Science  tells  us 
there  never  was  a  period  of  "  chaos  "  in  the 
sense  of  a  period  of  disorder.  The  very  con- 
ception springs  from  an  uncultivated  barbar- 
ism of  thought.  The  most  ancient  rocks  were 
deposited  as  calmly  as  the  sands  on  the  sea- 
shore to  day.  Light  fell  upon  the  first  crea- 
tures which  gazed  upon  the  earth  gently  as  it 
fell  this  morning.  Lavas  poured  from  the 
first  volcanoes  as  little  indicate  chaotic 
confusion  as  the  fading  away  of  sunset 
clouds.  As  though  with  strange  sarcasm  up- 
on the  trembling  ignorance  that  dreams  of 
chaos,  the  brightest  jewels  are  found  in  the 
oldest  rocks. 

This  world  has  been  regarded  as  the  ruin 
of  an  earlier  garden  more  perfectly  adapted 
for  human  happiness.  A  glory  has  (it  has 
been  belisved)  departed  from  the  scene.  In 
the  Eden  garden  there  were  no  weeds,  and 


man  needed  not  to  exhaust  himself  with  toil 
until  the  terrors  of  a  great  judgment  over- 
whelmed a  fair  world  with  desolations.  The 
first  step  taken  by  science  destroyed  this  un- 
worthy representation  of  the  fair  star,  our 
dwelling  place.  There  is  no  witness  of  ruin, 
neither  in  valley  nor  mountain,  on  sea  or 
land.  Each  ray  of  light  is  glorious  as  at 
creation's  dawn.  The  vanished  ages  have 
not  touched  the  perfume  of  a  flower.  Storms 
are  notes  in  the  eternal  melodies  of  unbroken 
law.  Desert  places  and  fertile  meadows 
stand  in  equal  relationship  to  the  perfect 
whole. 

Science  bids  us  mark  the  footsteps  of  a  liv- 
ing God,  who  never  ceases  in  the  exercise  of 
his  creative  energy.  For  many  centuries  the 
theory  has  been  maintained  that  this  earth 
was  finished  at  a  certain  period,  and  contin- 
ues to-day  as  it  was  when  the  final  tcuch  was 
put,  centuries  back,  to  a  completed  work. 
Even  when  it  was  admitted  that  changes 
took  place  before  the  creation  of  man,  it  was 
contended  that  after  that  momentous  event 
change  ceased,  and  that  we  see  the  world  as 
it  was  to  our  remoter  ancestors.  Yet  let  an 
investigator  station  himself  in  thought  at  any 
period  of  the  past  since  the  world  has  been 
an  abode  of  life,  what  does  he  see  ?  Rivers, 
and  seas,  and  lakes,  and  valleys,  and  moun- 
tains in  unfamiliar  boundaries,  a  midland 
sea  (it  may  be)  and  an  Atlantic  conti- 
nent, another  world  and  yet  the  same.  All 
the  forces  by  which  continents  and  moun- 
tains were  worn  down  and  again  upbuilt,  are 
in  action  at  this  hour,  and  are  recognizable 
in  past  and  present  alike.  Through  the  ac- 
tion of  these  very  forces,  no  two  atoms  of 
matter  have  ever  occupied  twice  precisely  the  j 
same  relationship  to  each  other.  The  mo- 
tions of  the  tides  are  sufficient  to  determine  j 
that  the  world's  future  cannot  be  as  its  past, 
by  altering  its  position  relatively  to  the  plan- 
etary bodies. 

It  is  as  certain  as  the  fact  of  past  changes 
that  the  world  of  the  future  will  not  be  the 
world  of  to-day.  The  depths  of  the  Atlantic  ; 
will  become  chalk  cliffs ;  the  chalk  cliffs  of 
Sussex  will  again  form  the  bed  of  the  sea. 
Since  the  appearance  of  man,  the  world  has 
been  largely  refashioned.  The  courses  of  our 
streams  and  rivers,  the  exact  boundaries  of 
our  continents,  and  the  denizens  of  our  woods 
and  fields  are  not  as  our  forefathers  beheld 
them.  Since  man  appeared  in  England, 
England  has  become  an  island ;  the  hippo- 
potamus has  disappeared  from  its  waters  and 
the  lion  from  its  forests ;  the  ice  has  held  its  hills 
in  bondage,  melted,  and  passed  away;  the 
reindeer  has  grazed  on  the  highlands  ot  York- 
shire, and  mighty  forests  have  decayed. 

This  earth,  not  having  sprung  from  a  prim  \ 
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eval  chaos ;  not  beiag  the  ruin  of  a  fairer 
star ;  not  existing  to  day  in  the  form  in  which 
it  was  at  the  beginning,  or  even  when  our 
race  appeared  upon  its  surface,  bears  its  sub 
lime  witness  to  the  progressive  unfolding  of 
the  creative  thought  of  God.  The  law  of  na- 
ture, to  which  science  appeals,  is  not  an  ab- 
straction ;  it  is  the  exercise  of  a  living  will. 

The  idea  that  the  action  of  law  exclude?  a 
personal  Gjd  from  nature  is  the  superstition 
of  an  ancient  heathenism  reappearing  among 
Christian  sects.  The  glory  of  a  God  in 
heathen  mythology  was  the  glory  of  a  being 
who  did  what  he  liked.  Great  Jove  upon 
Olympus  was  one,  who  could  and  would  grat- 
ify unchecked  impulse  unboundedly.  If  we 
have  scant  faith  in  natural  law,  through  fear 
lest  it  should  be  a  restraint  upon  our  God, 
and  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  his  action, 
we  reproduce  the  old  ignoble  fancy,  that  to 
be  divine  is  to  be  delivered  from  self-control. 
In  the  nobler  Christian  thought  natural  law  is 
the  method  of  the  Lord's  action.  It  is  regu- 
lar, because  he  has  no  waywardness.  It  is 
persistent,  because  with  him  is  no  variable- 
ness, or  shadow  of  turning. 

While  science  unfolds  the  history  of  an 
everchanging  world,  and  leaves  it  with  man 
upon  its  surface  still  subject  to  change,  two 
great  facts  remain  which  give  divine  mean- 
ing to  the  record  of  progress,  and  throw  light 
upon  the  end  towards  which  all  creation 
I  tends.  Whatever  relations  may  be  ultimate- 
ly demonstrated  between  the  human  frame- 
work and  antecedent  forms,  under  whatever 
conditions  the  genesis  of  conscience  may  have 
taken  place,  the  moral  nature  of  man  and  the 
attained  perfectness  of  Je3us  Christ  are  facts 
of  nature  as  established  as  the  existence  of 
the  sun,  moon  and  stars. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  exist  in  this  world 
as  beings  capable  of  moral  choice;  and  upon 
the  faithfulness  of  our  allegiance  to  good  as 
opposed  to  evil,  the  blessedness  of  life  abso- 
lutely depends.  The  gratification  of  appetite 
cannot  bring  peace.    We  may  provide  satis- 
faction for  every  craving  and  be  lost  in  rest- 
less discontent.    We  may  follow  the  course 
we  esteem  most  pleasurable,  and  find  our- 
selves beneath  the  shadow  of  a  tremendous 
urse.    We  may  maintain  the  right  of  our 
own  wills  to  decide  upon  our  conduct;  we 
aay  declare  that  we  will  not  be  troubled  by 
ny  invisible  authority,  and  yet  our  own  wills 
ill  be  baffled,  and  trouble  will  fall  upon  us, 
nd  the  shame  of  out  own  sin,  which  we  hate 
o  feel,  we  shall  feel.    When  science  has  said 
ts  la3t  word,  it  leaves  man  alone  with  him 
elf,  alone  with  that  strangest  of  mysteries, 
-is  own  life ;  and  as  he  listens  for  a  guiding 
/oice  within  the  depths  of  his  own  soul,  he 
lears  the  commands  of  a  righteous  Lord. 


Nay,  more  than  this;  when  we  wonder 
anxiously  what  the  issues  of  our  lives  are  in- 
tended to  be;  when  we  turn  from  the  study 
of  nature,  and  ask  ;  H  What  place  have  we  in 
this  universe  ?  Is  there  any  prophecy  of  our 
own  destiny  as  there  is  a  prophecy  of  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth  V — the  attained  per- 
fectness of  Jesus  Christ  gives  the  one  answer 
that  brings  peace.  In  him  we  have  the  type 
of  pure  manhood,  fairly  achieved.  Jesus 
Christ  is  God's  witness  to  the  destiny  of  man. 
In  that  harmonious  life  is  the  prophecy  of 
our  future.  We  belong  to  a  race  visited  by 
a  Holy  Spirit,  which  comes  we  know  not 
whence,  and  journeys  we  know  not  whither; 
but  which  arouses  and  cherishes  the  uncon- 
querable conviction,  which  the  whole  experi- 
ence of  history  confirms,  that  iniquity  is 
shameful,  and  that  in  Jesus  Christ  is  a  man- 
hood towards  which  our  aspirations  press  as 
the  mark  of  our  high  calling. 

The  harmonies  asserted  by  science  in  the 
world  physioal,  Jesus  Christ  reveals  in  the 
world  spiritnal ;  and  the  outward  kingdom  of 
things  visible,  and  the  inward  kingdom  of 
things  invisible,  are  bound  together  in  one 
universe. 

One  of  the  grandest  results  of  modern 
science  in  its  relation  to  the  spiritual  educa- 
tion of  our  race  is  the  conception  it  sustains 
of  the  universe  as  a  perfect  whole,  a  cosmos 
in  unbroken  harmony.  For  age3  the  minds 
of  the  most  thoughtful  were  perplexed  by  the 
idea  that  a  struggle  between  good  and  evil 
forces  was  manifested  in  physical  phenomena. 
Wild  passions  of  love  and  hate  dwelling  with- 
in the  souls  of  the  immortals  were  expressed 
in  the  sunshine  and  the  storm,  the  ripening 
harvest  and  the  devastating  earthquake.  The 
desert  appeared  useless,  the  impractical  height 
a  curse.  Even  to  the  earlier  Jew  the  very 
existence  of  weeds  was  a  sign  of  an  offended 
Lord. 

The  contrast  between  the  Latin  poet  Lu- 
cretius and  Wordsworth  wonderfully  illus- 
trates the  difference  between  the  heathen  and 
the  modern  Christian  and  scientific  spirit. 
Lucretius,  a  fearless  skeptic  of  superstitious 
dream3,  and  glorying  in  the  control  obtained 
by  man,  over  natural  forces,  could  not  escape 
from  the  sense  of  contradictions  and  antagon- 
isms among  natural  phenomena.  "  For  even 
if  I  were  ignorant  what  the  primary  elements 
of  things  are,  yet  this  I  could  venture  to 
assert  from  the  scheme  of  the  heaven  itself ; 
and  to  support  it  from  many  other  reasons, 
that  the  system  of  things  was  by  no  means 
prepared  for  us  by  divine  power ;  so  great  is 
the  faultiness  with  which  it  stands  affected." 
Wordsworth  walked  with  nature,  as  in  a  per- 
fected temple,  in  which  no  sound  could  be 
heard  but 
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"  Choral  song,  or  burst 
Sublime  of  instrumental  harmony 
To  glorify  the  Eternal." 

In  that  passage  of  marvelous  loveliness  in 
the  "Excursion,"  the  highest  faith  of  the 
poet,  the  man  of  science,  and  the  Christian, 
finds  an  equal  expression  : 

"I  have  seen 
A  curious  child,  who  dwelt  upon  a  tract 
Of  inland  ground,  applying  to  his  ear 
The  convolutions  of  a  smooth-lipped  shell, 
To  which,  in  silence  hushed,  his  very  soul 
Listened  intensely  ;  and  his  countenance  soon 
Brightened  with  joy  ;  for  from  within  were  heard 
Murmurings,  whereby  the  monitor  expressed 
Mysterious  union  with  its  native  sea. 

"Even  such  a  shell,  the  universe  itself, 
Is  to  the  ear  of  faith ;  and  there  are  times, 
I  doubt  not,  when  to  you  it  doth  impart 
Authentic  tidings  of  invisible  things; 
Of  ebb  and  flow,  and  ever  during  power, 
And  central  peace,  subsisting  at  the  heart 
Of  endless  agitation." 
— E.  W.  Crosskey,  in  the  Christian  Register. 

From  The  [London]  Friend. 
ON  THE  TITLE  "  REVEREND." 

We  cannot  lay  down  the  pen  without  ask- 
ing why  so  many  brethren  still  retain  the 
title  of  Reverend  t  We  are  willing  to  rev- 
erence the  aged  pastor,  and  we  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  give  that  title  to  our  beloved  friend 
George  Rogers,  just  in  the  same  way  as  we 
use  the  term  "  the  venerable  Bede,"  or  "  the 
judicious  Hooker,"  but  we  are  not  prepared 
to  reverence  every  stripling  who  ascends  the 
pulpit ;  and,  moreover,  if  we  thought  it  due 
to  others  to  call  them  reverend,  we  should 
still  want  some  reason  for  their  calling  them- 
selves so.  It  seems  rather  odd  to  us  that  a 
man  should  print  upon  his  visiting  card  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  reverend  person.  Why  does 
he  not  occasionally  vary  the  term,  and  call 
himself  estimable,  amiable,  talented  or  be- 
loved? Would  this  seem  odd?  Is  there 
any  valid  objection  to  such  a  use  of  adjectives 
after  the  fashion  is  once  set  by  employing  the 
word  reverend  t  If  a  man  were  to  assume 
the  title  of  reverend  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory, it  would  look  ridiculous,  if  not  pre- 
sumptuous, or  profane.  Why  does  not  the 
Sunday  School  teacher  call  himself  "  the 
respectable  John  Jones,"  or  the  City  Mission- 
ary dub  himself  "the  hard-working  William 
Evans?"  Why  do  we  not,  like  members  of 
secret  orders  and  others,  go  in  for  Worthy 
Masterships  and  Past  Grands,  and  the  like? 
I  hope  that  we  can  reply  that  we  do  not  care 
for  such  honors,  and  are  content  to  leave  them 
to  men  of  the  world,  or  to  the  use  of  those 
who  think  they  could  do  some  good  thereby. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  title  of  reverend  is 
only  one  of  courtesy;  but  then  so  was  the  title 


of  Kabbi  among  the  Jews,  yet  the  disciples 
were  not  to  be  called  Rabbi.  It  is,  at  any 
rate,  a  suspicious  circumstance  that  amoDg 
mankind  no  class  of  persons  should  so  com- 
monly describe  themselves  by  a  pretentious 
title  as  the  professed  ministers  of  the  lowly 
Jesus.  Peter  and  Paul  were  right  reverend 
men,  but  they  would  have  been  the  last  to 
have  called  themselves  so.  No  sensible  per- 
son does  reverence  us  one  jot  the  more  be- 
cause we  assume  the  title.  It  certainly  is  in 
some  cases  a  flagrant  misnomer,  and  its  main 
use  seems  to  be  the  pestilent  one  of  keeping 
up  the  unscriptural  distinction  of  clergy  and 

laity  :  .  

We  wonder  when  men  first  sought  out  this 
invention,  and  from  whose  original  mind  did 
the  original  sin  emanate.  We  suspect  that 
he  lived  in  the  Roman  Row  of  Vanity  Fair, 
although  the  Rev.  John  Bunyan  does  not 
mention  him.  One  thing  is  pretty  certain, 
he  did  not  flourish  in  the  days  of  the  Rev. 
Paul,  or  the  Rev.  Apollos  or  the  Rev.  Cephas. 

C.  H.  Spurgeon. 


SUCCESS  IN  LABOR. 

There  is  nothing  more  essential  to  prosper- 
ity than  the  establishment  in  the  popular 
mind  of  the  intimate  connection  between 
efficient  labor  and  true  success.  In  one  sense 
they  are  synonymous.  Success  consists  not 
so  much  of  the  reward  a  man  reaps  from  labor 
as  the  value  of  the  labor  itself.  He  who,  by 
honest  work  of  hand  or  head,  is  constantly 
enriching  the  world,  is  intrinsically  the  suc- 
cessful man,  whether  riches  or  poverty  fall  to 
his  lot,  while  he  who  amasses  millions  by 
speculation  or  fraud,  leaving  none  to  bless 
his  memory  when  he  is  gone,  has  made  hisl 
life  a  disastrous  failure. 

We  trust  the  time  may  arrive  when  this? 
shall  be  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word 
success,  but  at  present  it  is  not  so.   We  usual- 
ly measure  it  by  what  is  gained — not  by  what 
is  given;  by  the  reward  which  labor  brings 
— not  by  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  labor  it- 
self.   Even  by  this  gauge,  however,  the  con- 
nection is  still  closely  preserved.  Eventually 
each  one's  personal  welfare  is  strictly  depend 
ent  upon  his  value  to  others.    There  majj 
seem  to  be  exceptions  to  this.    Idleness  am 
unfaithfulness  may  occasionally  appear  t< 
reap  the  fruit  that  belongs  of  right  only  t< 
honorable  industry,  but,  in  the  long  run,  it  i  | 
not  so.    The  cheat  is  discovered,  character  i 
sifted,  and  justice  is  indemnified  for  her  die 
honored  claims.    Faithful,  patient  labor  o 
some  sort  that  benefits  mankind  is  the  onl 
road  to  personal  prosperity,  and  the  succes 
that  seems  to  follow  quicker  and  easie 
methods  is  short-lived  and  illusory.' 

Few,  however,  believe  this  in  their  heart  I 
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To  many,  work  is  only  a  disagreeable  neces- 
sity, to  be  taken  like  medicine,  in  as  small 
quantities  as  possible  and  dispensed  with  as 
soon  as  may  be.  They  do  not  love  it  for  its 
own  sake;  they  do  not  care  for  its  importance 
to  mankind,  or  its  reflex  influenae  on  their 
own  characters.  They  do  not  specially  desire 
to  attain  excellence  in  it,  and  they  only  put 
enough  energy  into  its  performance  to  ac- 
complish immediate  and  necessary  results. 
Their  hearts  are  not  in  it ;  they  are  ever  look- 
ing beyond  and  over  it  to  find  objects  of 
interest.  Other  things  excite,  stimulate  and 
inspirit  them ;  their  work  alone  is  dull  and 
irksome.  Labor  thus  performed  can  never 
be  of  superior  quality,  can  never  greatly  add 
to  the  happiness  or  progress  of  mankind,  can 
never  bloom  into  true  success.  It  has  no 
soul  to  animate,  no  hope  to  inspire,  no  vital 
power  to  develop  it.  A  life  spent  thus,  in 
unwilling  and  compelled  labor,  in  which  the 
heart  has  no  place,  is  surely  one  of  the  sad- 
dest of  failures. 

There  are  others  again  who  fail  in  their  life 
work  because  they  are  ashamed  of  it  and 
think  it  beneath  them.    They  blame  fortune 
r  circumstances  for  having  condemned  them 
o  a  toil  which  they  conceive  degrading.  If 
heir  lot  had  been  cast  differently  they  think 
hey  might  have  made  some  mark  in  the 
orld ;  if  their  work  had  been  of  a  higher 
rade  they  could  have  pursued  it  with  energy 
nd  zeal ;  as  it  is,  they  only  follow  it  from 
ecessity  and  with  no  more  assiduity  than 
hey  are  compelled  to  exert.    Such  persons 
ake  a  fatal  mistake.    It  is  in  them,  not  in 
heir  work,  that  the  fault  lies.    For  if  they 
o  not  perform  what  is  committed  to  them 
ith  fidelity  and  zsal,  how  can  they  be  fitted 
or  a  higher  post?    Besides,  this  separation 
f  work  into  ranks  and  grades  is  altogether 
rtificialand  unauthorized.    Who  can  decide 
hich  labor  is  higher  or  lower  than  another, 
hich  is  of  more  or  less  value  to  mankind  ? 
t  is  not  the  kind  of  work,  but  the  manner 
n  which  it  is  done  that  determines  its  value, 
he  faithful  day's  work  in  the  field,  the  work- 
hop  or  the  forge,  in  the  kitchen  or  the  fac- 
ory,  is  far  more  honorable,  useful  and  elevat- 
ng  than  that  of  the  scheming  politician  or 
he  flushed  and  eager  speculator,  who  count 
heir  vote3  or  their  gains  by  the  thousands, 
ut  whose  labors  add  nothing  to  the  pros- 
>erity,  happiness  or  virtue  of  the  community. 

It  is  certainly  important  for  each  one  to 
ind  his  own  appointed  work  in  the  world, 
hat  which  he  loves  best,  and  can  do  best,  as 
at  as  practicable,  but  it  is  folly  to  sit  down 
upinely  and  give  way  to  despair  and 
ethargy  because  he  imagines  he  ought  to 
>ceupy  a  more  prominent  or  important  post, 
tenths  of  the  changes  made  under  this 


delusion  prove  to  be  for  the  worse  instead  of 
the  better.  The  character  and  capacity  that 
fail  of  success  in  the  one  case,  fail  yet  more 
signally  in  the  other.  Froude  well  says, 
"  You  cannot  dream  yourself  into  a  charac- 
ter— you  must  hammer  and  forge  yourself 
one,"  and  it  is  only  by  laying  hold  earnestly 
and  vigorously  of  the  work  that  lies  nearest 
to  us,  and  raising  its  value  by  putting  into 
it  all  the  vigor  and  energy,  all  the  patience 
and  fidelity,  all  the  thought  and  ability 
we  can  command,  that  we  have  any  right 
to  expect  success  in  any  of  its  meanings. — 
Ledger. 


^SCRAPS^ 

FROM      UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 

There  is  surely,  my  dear  — ,  a  great  amount 
of  loveliness  to  be  found  among  our  young 
Friends — intelligence,  high  intellectual  culti- 
vation and  general  amiability  of  deportment ; 
and  yet  do  we  not  very  often,  when  mingling 
with  them  in  social  intercourse,  feel  that  the  de- 
votional element  is  not  active  enough.  Per- 
haps it  has  not  had  enough  culture,  and  has 
languished  for  want  of  nourishment.  Some 
persons  consider  religious  thoughtfulness  in- 
compatible with  the  reasonable  enjoyments  of 
youth.  I  do  not.  On  the  contrary,  in  my  view 
it  heightens  and  sanctifies  them  and  increases 
the  zest  with  which  they  are  enjoyed.  I  also 
believe  that  the  lack  of  this  feeling  among 
the  young  is  often  due  to  their  unfavorable 
surroundings  rather  than  to  any  innate 
shrinking  from  it,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
devotional  feeling  is  the  natural  outflow  from 
the  pure  spirit  of  guileless  youth,  and  that  if 
it  were  not  repressed,  it  would  as  often  be 
manifested  as  is  the  innocent  joyousness  so 
often  seen. 

But,  in  thus  referring  to  our  young  Friends, 
there  is  another  side  of  the  picture  which 
must  not  be  overlooked.  Here  and  there  we 
can  recognize  an  evidence  of  a  gradual  sub- 
mission to  the  restraining  influence  of  Truth. 
We,  who  are  fast  growing  old,  hail  with 
pleasure  such  evidences,  for  they  inspire  a 
hope  that  those  testimonies  which  have  been 
dear  to  us,  and  which  we  believe  are  based 
upon  the  revealings  of  the  Divine  law,  will 
still  be  sustained  when  our  places  in  the 
church  militant  shall  be  left  vacant. 

I  remember,  in  thi3  connection,  the  lan- 
guage of  Jesus,  when  seeking  to  encourage 
one  of  His  disciples  to  depend  upon  the  same 
Power  which  had  been  His  qualification : 
"  .  .  .  .  The  works  that  I  do,  shall  he  do 
also  :  and  greater  works  than  these  shall  he 
do,  because  I  go  to  my  Father."  So  may  our 
young  Friends  who  are  to  be  the  future  work- 
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ers  in  our  church,  be  encouraged  to  seek  unto, 
rely  simply  upon,  and  faithfully  follow  the 
unfoldings  of  the  Divine  law.  Thus  will 
they  be  enabled  to  fill  up  their  measure  of 
service  and  keep  pace  with  Truth's  reveal- 
ings. 

Our  anticipations  are  sometimes  sadly  dis- 
appointed by  the  early  removal  of  those  to 
whom  we  had  looked  as  helpers.  The  fol- 
lowing extract,  from  a  letter  just  received, 
speaks  of  such  a  case : 

u  I  loved  — —  very  much,  and  felt  her 
loss.  I  had  hoped  she  would  have  been  not 
only  valuable  in  the  social  circle,  but  a  use- 
ful member  of  the  church.  She  possessed 
valuable  gifts,  that  were  being  gradually 
and  surely  brought  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Good  Spirit,  and  her  perceptions  of  Truth 
were  quickened  and  being  made  operative  in 
a  manner  which  interested  me,  and  made  me 
hopeful  of  the  future.  But  how  suddenly  was 
all  this  crushed,  and  her  spirit  borne  into  the 
realms  of  the  unknown.  Such  is  life !  And 
who  shall  question  the  wisdom  of  that  which, 
to  our  finite  judgment,  is  incomprehensible, 
and  to  our  sensitive  natures  affliction  ?" 
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Getting  into  Ruts. — We  are  all  in  dan- 
ger of  getting  into  ruts,  and  the  tendency 
becomes  more  apparent  as  we  advance  in 
years.  Ruts  of  religious  thought  are,  per- 
haps from  their  nature,  the  most  difficult  of 
escape.  It  requires  great  watchfulness  to 
preserve  that  even  balance  of  the  mind  which 
is  so  essential  to  its  perfect  development,  and 
is  ils  only  safeguard  and  protection. 

It  is  as  if  a  tree,  fairly  and  fully  propor- 
tioned in  every  limb  and  branch,  should 
cease  to  push  forward  in  some  of  its  parts, 
leaving  them  dwarfed  and  stunted,  while  that 
which  ought  to  have  given  vigor  and  beauty 
to  the  whole  is  either  lost  entirely  or  pushes 
to  undue  proportions  the  more  healthy 
branches.  As  abnormal  growth  in  any  sin- 
gle direction  implies  weakness,  so  any  lack 
in  the  several  parts  tends  to  the  destruction 
of  the  whole. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  ruts  of  other  people 
that  we  are  to  avoid  as  those  we  make  for 
ourselves.  While  we,  as  a  religious  society, 
claim  the  freest  and  largest  liberty  of  private 
judgment,  we  are,  from  the  very  nature  of 


our  profession,  more  easily  warped  and  biased 
by  our  own  prejudices. 

In  the  absence  of  those  outward  means  and 
instrumentalities  which  draw  together  and 
develop  religious  thought  in  nearly  every 
other  branch  of  the  Christian  church,  and 
afford  to^all  the  members  and  seekers  after, 
knowledge  in  divine  things  full  and  equal 
opportunities  for  its  expression,  we  are  left  to 
certain  trains  of  thought,  which,  because  of 
the  self-imposed  reticence  that  so  largely  pre- 
vails amongst  us,  we  work  out,  not  always  to 
our  own  satisfaction,  yet  which,  for  want  of 
abrasion  with  other  minds,  we  accept  as  the  ul- 
timatum of  truth.  Hence,  our  ruts  are  mainly 
individualizing,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  they  J 
pervade  the  whole  body,  from  the  fact  that  the  | 
point  to  which  they  all  tend  is  a  common  centre. 

And  this  point,  so  liberal  in  its  inception,  i 
and  true  to  all  inspired  teaching,  we  make 
special  claim  as  our  own — the  "  universal; 
light"  that  lighteth  every  man,  we  continue! 
to  formulate  according  to  old  traditions  and ; 
prohibitions^  just  as  if  all  truth  had  crystal-! 
lized  around  the  revelations  made  to  the 
early  fathers,  and  nothing  further  remains  to  le 
be  unfolded  to  us  who  succeed  them.    It  is  1 
the  same  old  rut  that  the  world  has  traveled  1 
in  since  recorded  history  began.    "  We  be  the  k 
children  of  Abraham,  and  were  never  in  j  in 
bondage,"  said  the  self-satisfied  Pharisee,  and  e 
the  world,  in  every  decadence  of  its  spiritual  s!j 
life  since  the  days  of  Jesus,  has  made  the  same  tic 
boastful  claim.  4 

Religious  thought  would  long  ago  have  ex-  ij 
tricated  itself  from  these  ruts  but  for  the  tl 
easier  travel  found  along  the  beaten  road  ol  k< 
ages. 

Not  that  we  ought  to  set  a  light  estimate  I  k 
on  the  footpaths  of  the  fathers ;  they  were  th<  itio 
solitary  lanes  through  the  wilderness  of  awak  t 
ening  accountability.  |e 

In  the  long,  waving  grass  of  the  Westen  k 
prairie,  the  traveler  still  sees  definite  lines-  *i 
marks  of  a  single  footfall,  stretching  out  fo  I 
long,  weary  miles,  yet  so  firmly  trodden  tha 
the  renewal  of  successive  summer  growth'  Hi 
fails  to  obliterate  them.   They  are  there,  an<  4i 
have  been  the  trail  of  travel  to  generation  J 
who  long  since  passed  away.    We  look  wit 
admiration  on  the  patience  and  perseveranc  ;!; 
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of  those  early  travelers  who  left  their  foot- 
prints on  the  deserts,  but  we  should  pity  and 
condemn  the  folly  of  him  who  would  still  in- 
sist on  marking  out  these  lonely  trails  when, 
in  the  march  of  human  progress,  great  high- 
ways have  been  made,  wherein  the  multitudes 
may  pass  and  repass  without  let  or  hin- 
Irance. 

In  the  isolation  of  peoples  and  countries 
hat  preceded  the  present  intercommunication 
nations,  it  is  no  marvel  that  religious 
hought,  and  indeed  all  thought,  was  circum- 
cribed,  and  dogma  and  tradition  ruled,  to 
he  crushing  out  of  free  inquiry. 
The  advocate  of  a  more  expansive  liberty 
the  truth  can  point  to  the  brightest  exam- 
le  in  the  world's  catalogue  and  claim  com- 
on  brotherhood;  for  it  was  Jesus  himself 
ho  reproved  the  disciples  when  they  forbade 
e  because  he  followed  not  with  them. 
The  moment  we  become  satisfied  with  any 
tainment,  and  feel  that  there  is  nothing 
ore  to  reach  after  in  that  direction,  we  may 
sure  we  have  come  to  a  rut.  We  may  say 
we  know,"  that  is  well  so  long  as  we  fur- 
er  add  "  for  ourselves,"  and  remain  alive 
future  openings. 

True  individuality  is  progressive.    It  is  a 
brgetting  the  things  that  are  behind,"  and 
ing  on  to  that  which  is  before.    With  all 
advance  that  has  been  made  towards  a 
lization  of  that  higher  spiritual  life  to 
ich  the  religion  of  Jesus  leads,  it  is  as  true 
day  as  when  the  Apostle  Paul  wrote,  we 
ly  "know  in  part,"  and  while  we  remain 
this  dual  condition,  subject  to  the  limita- 
ns  of  our  earthly  and  material  nature,  this 
ist  be  true  of  all  our  attainments.  The 
dency  to  lapse  into  a  beaten  track,  if  en- 
raged, not  only  mars  individual  develop- 
nt,  but  it  lessens  the  influence  of  right 


[Hie  "more  excellent  way,"  which  was 
»wn  the  asthetic  Greeks  of  Corinth — that 
jirity  which  "suffereth  long  and  is  kind," 
"  which  thinketh  no  evil,"  is  the  world's 
at  highway,  that,  sooner  or  later,  must  at- 
|ct  the  whole  brotherhood  of  man.   This  is 
way  "cast  up,"  wherein  nothing  that 
ms  can  enter — the  road  leading  to  that 
pitiful  city  which  hath  foundations,  whose 
Iker  and  builder  is  God. 


DIED. 

HAINES. — Suddenly,  at  Upper  Greenwich,  Glou- 
cester co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  28th  of  Twelfth  mo.,  1875. 
Jacob  0.,  son  of  Job  S.  and  Ellen  B.  Haines,  aged 
16  years  and  nearly  7  months  ;  a  member  of  Wood- 
bury Monthly  Meeting. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
No.  86. 
(Continued  from  page  798.) 


ORLEANS  AND  ANOTHER  GLIMPSE  AT  PARIS. 

The  morning  of  the  9th  of  Ninth  month 
was  dark  and  rainy,  but  we  were  not  to  be 
deterred  from  proceeding  to  explore  the  an- 
tiquities and  the  monuments  of  Orleans. 

Very  near  at  hand,  in  the  central  Place  of 
the  city,  stands  the  equestrian  statue  of  Joan 
of  Arc,  by  Foyatier,  which  was  erected  by 
the  town  in  1855.  The  statue  is  colossal, 
being  14  feet  high  and  is  placed  on  a  granite 
pedestal  15  feet  high,  while  around  the  base 
are  inserted  ten  tablets  in  bronze,  giving 
representations  of  the  leading  events  in  the 
life  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  The  first  of 
these  represents  the  peasant  maiden  with  her 
flock,  listening  to  the  "voices"  which  per- 
petually assured  her  that  by  her  means  France 
would  be  delivered  from  the  English  con- 
querors, and  the  rightful  prince  be  restored 
to  his  throne.  The  enemy  were  besieging 
Orleans,  and  it  was  almost  an  hour  of  de- 
spair for  France.  It  is  recorded  that  the 
mysterious  voices  so  exalted  Joan  that  she  re- 
sisted not  their  appeal,  feeling  in  her  heart 
something  divine.  Doubting  nothing,  she 
departs  to  accomplish  the  designs  of  God, 
"  filled  with  the  courage  of  the  heroes  and 
the  faith  of  the  martyrs." 

The  second  tablet  gives  the  scene  of  her 
departure  from  Vancouleurs.  The  people  of 
the  town  have  given  her  a  horse,  and  she  has 
laid  aside  her  woman's  vestments  and  donned 
the  dress  of  the  cavalier.  On  the  13th  of 
February,  1429,  she  sets  out  accompanied  by 
the  commandant  of  Vancouleurs,  Captain 
Baudricourt,  to  carry  hope  and  succor  to  her 
king.  She  goes  on  a  long  and  perilous  jour- 
ney, traversing  forests,  fording  rivers — all 
the  roads  of  the  country  being  in  possession 
of  the  Euglish  and  the  Burgundians.  "  If 
they  bar  me  from  every  road,"  says  the  in- 
spired maid,  "I  have  my  God,  who  will  open 
for  me  a  passage  to  'monseigneurle  Dauphin.' " 

The  third  tablet  is  the  scene  of  her  first  in- 
terview with  Charles  at  Chinon,  after  her 
perilous  ride  of  fourteen  days.  The  Dauphin 
disguises  himself  and  stands  among  his 
courtiers  to  see  if  Joan  will  discover  him. 
She  goes  immediately  to  the  prince,  and  fall- 
ing on  her  knees,  exclaims  :  "  In  the  name  of 
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God,  it  is  you  who  are  the  king  and  no  other. 
I  am  called  Jeanne  la  Pucelle,  and  I  am  sent 
by  God  here  to  bring  succor  to  you,  sire,  and 
to  your  kingdom.  The  King  of  heaven  com- 
mands you  by  my  voice  to  have  yourself  con- 
secrated and  crowned  in  your  city  of  Rheims." 

Moved  by  these  words  of  the  peasant 
maiden,  Charles  causes  her  to  be  examined 
by  learned  theologians,  and  she  astonishes 
the  prelates  by  her  prompt  responses.  Her 
divine  mission  is  acknowledged,  and  her 
summons  is  obeyed. 

The  fourth  tablet  represents  the  entry  into 
Orleans.  Charles  has  invested  the  inspired 
shepherdess  with  the  command  of  the  army. 
Joan  holds  in  her  hand  a  white  banner,  and 
places  herself  at  the  head  of  5,000  men,  and 
after  three  days*  march,  arrives  upon  the 
heights  of  Orleans.  At  evening  Joan  enters 
the  city  accompanied  by  Dunois,  directing 
her  steps  first  to  the  cathedral  to  render  thanks 
for  victory.  The  people  follow  her  with 
torches,  and  hail  her  coming  with  glad  ac- 
claim. She  replies  with  gentle  and  gracious 
words,  promising  them  the  end  of  all  their 
woes  if  they  have  firm  faith  in  the  Divine 
Helper,  and  a  true  hope. 

The  fifth  tablet  is  the  taking  of  Tourelles. 
The  faith  and  energy  of  the  inspired  maiden 
has  reanimated  all  hearts,  and  victory  has 
followed  her  pathway. 

The  sixth  tablet  represents  the  coronation 
of  Charles  VII  at  Rheims.  After  the  deliver- 
ance of  Orleans,  the  maiden  continually  en- 
treats the  Dauphin  to  depart  for  Rheims 
"  Noble  Dauphin,"  she  cries,  "  make  not  so 
much  delay,  but  come  quickly  to  Rheims  to 
take  your  royal  crown.  Fear  nothing,  for 
the  citizens  are  ready  at  your  coming  to 
make  submission."  As  she  predicts,  a  depu- 
tation bearing  the  keys  of  the  city  lays  them 
at  the  feet  of  the  prince,  and  Charles  makes 
his  entry  into  Rheims  amid  the  glad  acclaim 
of  the  citizens.  At  the  coronation,  Joan,  clad 
in  armor,  stands  by  the  altar,  bearing  the 
sacred  banner  in  her  hand ;  and  when  the 
ceremony  is  over,  she  deposits  her  sword  and 
banner  upon  the  altar,  declares  her  mission 
accomplished,  and  begs  with  tears  to  be  al- 
lowed to  return  to  her  mother.  But  the 
king  and  his  council  will  not  consent. 

The  seventh  tablet  shows  the  Maid  of  Or- 
leans wounded  before  Paris  and  borne  away 
with  the  retreating  army. 

The  eighth  pictures  her  a  prisoner  at  Com- 
piegne.  She  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Burgundians,  who  deliver  her  up  to  the  Eng- 
lish duke  of  Bedford. 

For  four  months  the  Duke  of  Luxemburg, 
her  captor,  refuses  to  deliver  his  prisoner  into 
the  hands  of  her  cruelest  foes,  but  at  length 
intimidated  by  threats,,  he  sells  poor  Joan  to 


the  English  for  10,000  crowns.  Then  she  is 
treated  with  direst  cruelty,  loaded  with  fetters 
and  consigned  to  a  dungeon  at  Rouen. 

The  ninth  scene  is  Joan  in  captivity  at 
Rouen.  Threatened  with  torture  if  she  doed 
not  admit  herself  guilty  of  crimes  of  which] 
they  accuse  her,  she  calmly  declares  :  "  I 
pain  makes  me  confess  anything,  I  proteB1! 
that  you  have  torn  it  from  me  by  violence." 

The  tenth  scene  is  that  of  her  martyrdonjj 
where  the  inspired  shepherdess  meets  deatl, 
with  all  the  constancy  and  heroism  whicij 
have  marked  her  short  career.   Her  though^ 
are  turned  towards  her  prince,  and  she  di 
clares  before  the  people  that  she  consecrate 
to  him  the  fruit  of  her  victories,  desiring  h 
herself  only  the  outrages,  and  the  sufferingi 
All  hearts  are  moved  with  compassion,  an 
even  the  cruel  judges  weep  for  the  innoceu 
victim  condemned  by  themselves.    To  thei 
eternal  dishonor,  it  is  recorded  that  all  ih 
judges  except  one,  before  whom  the  Maid  (i 
Orleans  was  arraigned,  and  by  whom  she  m 
condemned,  were  French  ecclesiastics.  TH 
crime  for  which  they  doomed  her  to  tortui 
and  a  death  of  fire  was  witchcraft,  and  it  isi 
small  recompense  for  unmerited  sufferir 
that  the  Pope  afterwards  annulled  her  se  j 
tenee,  that  Charles  VII  ennobled  her  famil 
and  that  the  French  people  will  rememb 
her  patient  heroism  and  her  faith  with  graa 
tude  through .  long  generations.    How  mutj 
of  myth  is  here  mingled  with  historic  trut^ 
it  would  take  a  much  wiser  head  than  mii 
to  determine ;  and  the  story  of  the  shephej 
maiden  of  Domremy  is  not  exactly  an  illiij 
tration  of  the  excellence  of  the  principle 
peace  and  non-resistance. 

Many  relics  of  Joan  of  Arc  are  preservij 
in  the  historical  museum;  and  the  most! 
teresting  of  these  is  the  sacred  banner,  whiij 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  carried  in 
annual  procession  commemorative  of  the 
liverance  of  Orleans.    It  is  not  the  usual  k 
for  visiting  this  collection,  but  the  custod> 
kindly  admits  us  on  application,  and  dl 
his  utmost  to  satisfy  our  curiosity.  Here 
relics  illustrative  of  the  great  events,  fi 
commemorative  of  the  important  person! 
of  the  Gallic  land,  from  the  far  Roman  ti 
till  the  present  century — strange  rusty  linl 
the  weird  chain  which  binds  the  ages  in 
connected  story.    On  the  upper  floor 
natural  history  collection,  illustrating 
Fauna  of  this  department  of  France,  but 
did  not  give  it  much  examination  for  \»i 
of  time. 

Very  near  is  the  reputed  house  of  Di 
of  Poctiers  a  well  preserved  specimen 
rich  dwelling  of  the  Rennaisance  style, 
we  did  not  enter  it — contenting  ourse 
with  a  survey  of  the  exterior. 
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Our  attention  is  also  called  to  the  antique 
iansion,  reputed  to  have  been  the  home  of 
Lgnes  Sorel,  coteniporary  with  Charles  VII. 

is  curiously  rich  in  ornamentation,  and  the 
icade  is  remarkable  for  the  harmony  of  its 
roportions — so  say  the  connoisseurs  of  archi- 
icture — while  the  interior  is  equally  remark- 
ble  for  its  delicate  columns,  with  elegantly 
julptured  capitals,  its  cornices,  arcades,  and 
s  floors  laid  in  various  designs.  The  Archeo- 
gical  Society  of  Orleans,  have  taken  the 
cessary  care  to  preserve  this  charming  resi- 
nee  as  one  of  the  important  historic  monu- 
ents  of  the  city.  Another  important  edifice, 
king  the  present  with  the  past,  is  the  little 
stlery  in  which  the  Maid  of  Orleans  was 
ceived  on  her  first  arrival.  Here  is  shown 
e  little  vaulted  room  in  which  it  is  said  she 
ted  when  she  came  with  her  heart  filled 
th  the  enthusiasm  of  hope,  to  reassure  her 
ince  and  to  rekindle  the  glow  of  patriotism 
ong  the  people  of  her  stricken  land. 
Great  interest  attaches  to  the  ancient 
urches  of  Orleans,  the  most  important  of 
ich  is  the  Cathedral  of  Sainte- Croix,  built 
on  the  foundations  of  an  old  Roman  castle 
Saint  Euverte,  in  the  fourth  century.  It 
s  been  again  and  again  destroyed ;  first  by 
rman  warriors,  then  by  an  incendiary,  and 
ftin  by  the  Calvinists  in  the  sixteenth 
tury.  It  was  reconstructed  by  the  com- 
nd  of  Henry  IV,  and  is  now  a  grand  and 
utiful  temple,  rich  in  sculpture,  but  not 
en  or  crowded  with  ornament.  I  was 
ch  interested  in  the  bas  reliefs  in  stone 
ich  decorate  the  lower  spaces  on  each  side 
the  church,  representing  the  "  way  of  the 
"  as  typified  in  the  life,  sufferings  and 
th  of  Jesus  Christ.  At  every  station  de- 
es are  kneeling,  and  silently  commend- 
them?elves  to  the  protecting  and  govern- 
powers  to  whose  worship  the  mighty  edi- 
is  dedicated. 
jWe  make  hasty  visits  to  the  other  churches 
Orleans,  all  of  which  are  enriched  with 
(imorials  of  the  solemn  past,  and  with 
utiful  and  interesting  works  of  art. 
A  handsome  and  substantial  bridge,  the 
nt  d'Orleans,  one  of  the  finest  in  France, 
nects  the  city  with  the  Faubourg  St.  Mar- 
u,  and  below  it  flows  the  Loire,  hiding 
ieath  its  waters  inestimable  treasure  for 
Archeologist.  The  long  drought  of  the 
irs  1870,  187J,  1872  and  1873,  eo  lessened 
)  volume  of  the  waters,  that  the  founda- 
qs  of  the  ancient  bridge  were  brought  to 
ht,  and  many  curious  remains  of  bygone 
»  were  revealed— some  of  them  believed 
be  two  thousand  years  old.  Here  were 
nd  abundant  memorials  of  Celtic,  of 
man  and  of  Mediaeval  days,  as  well  as  of 
i  Rennaissance  period  and  of  our  own  time. 


The  ancient  Gallic  town  of  Genabum,  de- 
stroyed by  Julius  Cse3ar,  had  so  completely 
vanished  from  the  memory  of  mankind,  that 
the  antiquarians  doubted  whether  it  ever  had 
had  an  existence,  but  the  Gallic  coins  and 
armor  from  the  Loire,  have  decided  the 
question  beyond  any  reasonable  conjecture. 
Roman  occupation  is  also  fully  proved  by 
the  domestic  implements,  the  coins  and  the 
arms  of  that  people;  and  the  memorable 
siege  of  1428  is  brought  to  light  by  the  arms, 
the  arrows  and  the  early  artillery  of  that 
period.  Then,  too,  important  light  has  been 
thrown  on  the  Pilgrimages  and  the  customs 
of  the  Middle  Ages;  for  the  Loire  during  a 
long  period,  was  one  of  the  principal  channels 
of  communication  between  Gaul  and  France. 

I  have  delightful,  though  rather  indefinite 
recollections  of  a  restful  boat  ride  on  the 
Loiret  by  the  light  of  the  declining  day,  en- 
joying to  the  full  the  calm  and  the  peace  of 
the  silent  woody  places  after  a  busy  day  of 
sight-seeing  in  the  city.  The  oars  fall  lightly 
in  the  pure  waters,  and  the  little  boat  glides 
softly  past  parks,  lawns  and  flowery  garden 
greunds.  The  ancestral  homes  of  the  old 
noblesse  yet  stand  embowered  in  their  ancient 
trees,  and  one  almost  expects  to  see  the  gay 
and  elegant  lords  and  dames  of  other  days 
enjoying  these  delicious  retreats.  At  present, 
the  aristocracy  of  France  seems  quite  re- 
moved from  the  observation  of  travelers. 
There  is  no  court  to  which  the  ambitious 
might  seek  presentation,  and  I  sometimes 
hear  selfish  murmurs  from  Americans  in  re- 
gard to  the  withdrawal  of  the  old  pageantry. 
They  like  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity 
well  enough  in  their  own  land,  but  in  France 
they  sigh  for  the  old  time  splendor  of  the 
monarchy  or  the  empire,  wisely  wagging 
their  heads  and  protesting  that  the  French 
are  not  fit  for  republican  liberty.  Do  not 
these  observers  strangely  mistake  the  shadow 
for  the  substance ;  and  do  they  not  forget  the 
eternal  truth,  that  the  best  education  for 
rational  liberty  is  liberty  ? 

I  look  with  something  like  enthusiasm  on 
these  industrious,  energetic  and  most  elastic 
people,  who  have  passed  through  so  many 
dire  desolations  and  convulsions  without  any 
permanent  depression — without  ever  losing 
heart  and  hope.  Nowhere  do  we  see  an  idler, 
and  drunkenness  and  beggary  are  very  ex- 
ceptional ;  but  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me 
to  estimate  how  much  this  exemption  may  be 
due  to  the  vigilance  of  the  police.  The  use 
of  a  very  pernicious  liquor,  called  absinthe, 
is  said  to  be  greatly  on  the  increase  in  France, 
and  it  produces  intoxication  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous kind.  Perhaps  this  is  the  direst  enemy 
of  the  French  people,  and  one  which  will 
require  more  vigilance,  and  a  more  determined 
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struggle  to  overcome  it  than  the  armed  hosts 
of  Germany. 

On  the  next  day,  a  railway  ride  of  less 
than  three  hours,  over  a  country  rich  in 
historic  memories,  brings  us  to  the  fair  city 
of  Paris  once  more,  and  here  our  wanderings 
cease  for  a  time.  We  have  traversed  many 
lands,  have  seen  many  races,  have  admired 
the  ingenuity  and  industry  with  which  the 
modern  peoples  are  overcoming  the  baffling 
forces  of  nature,  and  the  taste  and  genius 
whi<-h  ornament  the  beautiful  cities  of  this 
elder  world.  We  have  visited  the  most  an- 
cient monuments  of  a  lost  civilization,  and 
have  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  city  of  David 
— to  the  land  forever  venerable  as  the  home 
of  inspired  prophets  and  teachers,  and  of  the 
blessed  Founder  of  the  religion  of  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  to  men.  We  have  lin- 
gered long  among  the  ancient  hills- — have 
seen  the  majesty  of  snow-clad  summits  and 
of  inaccessible  heights — have  listened  to  the 
voice  of  the  thunderous  avalanche  and  of 
the  melodious  waterfall,  and  have  rested,  well 
pleased,  on  wintry  plateaus,  where  the  fervors 
of  the  summer  never  reach.  Now,  it  is  most 
pleasant  to  think  of  a  return  to  the  dear  land 
beyond  the  western  wave,  though  Paris  is 
full  of  gaiety  and  splendor,  and  has  stores  of 
delight  to  hold  the  traveler  many  days  from 
the  purposed  way. 

Letters  await  us  at  the  bankers,  and  friends 
from  home  meet  us  in  the  street  before  we 
have  been  many  hours  in  Paris.  The  city  is 
certainly  blessed  with  a  large  stock  of  Amer- 
ican visitors  at  this  season,  and  we  have  some 
difficulty  in  finding,  quiet  and  comfortable 
quarters  for  our  autumn  visit.  It  is  not 
needful  to  speak  of  sundry  movings,  of  wea- 
risome searchings  and  of  disappointments  in 
our  quest ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  a  neat,  cozy 
home,  combining  comfort  with  a  good  degree 
of  elegance,  and  having  a  fine  outlook  and 
pure  air,  was  found  at  last,  and  that  I  shall 
bear  home  with  me  pleasant  and  grateful 
memories  of  the  excellent  English  pension  at 
No.  9  Avenue  de  l'Empereur. 

We  are  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  gay 
Champs  Elysees,  on  one  hand,  and  the  ele- 
vated Place  de  Roi  du  Rome,  in  which  our 
fine  avenue  terminates,  on  the  other.  From 
this  spot  we  get  an  extended  view  of  the  city, 
and  the  prospect  is  especially  charming  at 
the  evening  hour.  But  the  best  point  of  ob- 
servation we  found  to  be  the  summit  of  the 
Triumphal  Arch  (Arc  de  Triomphe  de 
I'Etoile).  This  most  magnificent  structure, 
at  the  terminus  of  the  Avenue  des  Champs 
Elysees,  stands  on  a  slight  eminence,  making 
it  visible  from  almost  every  part  of  the  city 
and  its  environs.  It  consists  of  a  vast  arch, 
101  feet  in  height  and  48  in  breadth,  inter- 


sected by  a  transverse  arch  of  much  smalle 
dimensions.  The  entire  structure  is  162  fet 
in  height,  146  in  width  and  72  deep.  It  j 
one  of  the  grand  monuments  commenced  b 
the  first  Napoleon  in  commemoration  of  hj 
many  victories,  and  it  was  completed  b 
Louis  Philippe  in  1836.  The  sculpturi 
which  adorn  the  various  sides  of  this  stru« 
ture  are  a  pictured  history  of  the  triumpj 
which  marked  the  career  of  Napoleon — frui 
less  triumphs,  all,  destined  to  be  followed  b 
an  overthrow  as  terrible  as  ever  befell  prim 
or  warrior.  On  the  vaulting  of  the  trail 
verse  arch  are  recorded  the  names  of  3£ 
generals  of  the  republic  and  of  the  empir 
and  those  who  fell  in  battle  have  their  nam} 
underlined.  A  spiral  staircase,  of  281  ste| 
in  the  south  pillar,  leads  to  the  platfoi* 
from  which  I  had  at  various  times  the  mi 
satisfactory  views  of  the  glad,  gay  cill 
Twelve  stately  avenues,  bordered  with  tr&\ 
radiate  from  the  circular  area  around  t 
arch,  leading  to  every  part  of  the  city.  Ea) 
ward  lies  the  splendid  Avenue  de  Cham!, 
Elysees,  its  broad,  tree-bordered  spaces  daw 
ened  with  the  busy,  moving  multitude—! 
gay  pleasure-carriage,  the  serviceable  had 
the  democratic  looking  omnibus,  the  praj  > 
ing  cavalier,  and  last,  not  least,  the  immeiif 
gaudily- colored  car  which  delivers  merchsiw 
dize  for  the  grand  magazine  (store). 

The  famous  obelisk  of  Luxor  marks  i  |i 
centre  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  speak!  oo 
evermore  to  laughing,  brilliant  Paris  of  1  f 
solemn  mysterious  past — of  the  realm  ofl  Hi 
Pharaohs,  and  of  the  great  people  of  a  lib 
gotten  age  who  built  majestic  cities  1 IK 
reared  mighty  temples  to  the  gods  on  J  id 
banks  of  the  Nile.  Beyond  lies  the  pal  mc 
garden  of  other  days,  adorned  with  its  we|  lis 
of  sculptured  heroes,  gods,  symbolic 
and  wealth-giving  rivers.  The  yawning  m 
of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  kings  havire 
tale  to  tell  of  the  phrenzy  of  the  Commj 
during  the  terrible  spring-time  of  the  j 
1771.  No  edifice  in  Paris  was  so  rich  in 
toric  memories  as  the  Tuilleries.  It 
founded,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  Ca#Ei 
rine  de  Medicis,  and  occupies  the  site  ofl 
old  brick  yard,  whence  its  name.  At  var 
periods,  additions  were  made  to  the  orig 
palace,  till  it  grew  to  a  vast  size,  being  1 
feet  in  length  and  112  in  width.  As  we 
upon  its  ruins  to-day,  it  is  impossible  n< 
be  reminded  of  the  old  monarchy,  the 
throw  of  which  is  symbolized  by  these  h 
of  debris  and  these  tottering  walls,  or  of 
greater  splendor  of  the  consulate  and  of 
empire  founded  by  the  first  Napoleon,  w 
seems  just  as  surely  passed  away. 

One  recalls,  too,  the  sad  story  of  I 
XVI,  and  of  his  hapless  queen,  the  beau 
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^ghter  of  Austria,  who  passed  the  last 
s  of  their  royal  power  within  these  darkly 
d  walls ;  of  the  faithful  guard  of  Switzers 
lion-like,  perished,  rather  than  betray 
trust  they  had  received — to  guard  with 
'  lives  the  broken  fleur-de-lis. 
he  garden  was  designed  in  the  reign  of 
lis  XIV,  and,  although  its  beautiful  ave- 
3,  groves  and  pavilions  have  witnessed  so 
ly  overturnings,  it  yet  retains  its  beauty 
smiling  aspect.  It  is  2,376  feet  long  and 
feet  wide,  affording  ample  spaces  for  the 
ng  of  promenaders  and  pleasure-seekers 
love  to  linger  in  this  beautiful  place. 
)  the  right,  on  an  island  of  the  Seine, 
the  ancient  towers  of  Notre  Dame  and 
mposing  dome  of  the  Pantheon,  besides 
st  array  of  airy  spires  and  lesser  domes, 
jh  make  the  landmarks  of  this  most  mag- 
ent  city.    The  gilded  dome  of  the  Inva- 
is  also  a  notable  object  as  it  glitters  in 
bright  autumn  sunshine — another  re- 
er  of  glory  passed  away,  for  under  it 
he  remains  of  the  great  emperor, 
estward,  we  look  up  another  fine  avenue, 
nuous  with  the  Champs  Elysees,  called 
venue  de  la  Grande  Armee,  seeming  to 
beyond  the  city  and  its  suburbs,  to  the 
uil  fields  which  bound  the  view.  The 
ess,  order  and  beauty  of  these  great 
which  lead  in  every  direction  from  the 
of  the  Star,  impress  the  beholder  with 
und  respect  for  the  authorities  and  peo- 
f  Paris,  who  understand  so  well  how  to 
ify  and  to  enjoy  life.  It  is  said  of  them 
ose  who  know  more  about  it  than  I  can 
d  to,  that  they  have  not  yet  rightly 
ed  some  of  the  most  important  lessons 
ue  Christian  civilization;   but  where 
is  so  much  that  is  admirable — so  much 
try,  so  much  cheerfulness,  so  much  ge- 
so  much  elasticity  of  spirit  after  the 
re  of  overwhelming  calamity — surely 
is  no  good  thing  which  we  may  not 
to  see  attained  by  the  French  people. 

S.  R. 


pTEE  OF  FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE  S,  AD- 
DRESSED TO  AN  AMERICAN. 

Editors  of  Friends1  Intelligencer  : 

ir  Friends :  A  correspondent  of  one  of 
ihiladelphia  papers,,  in  sending  the  fol- 
letter  for  publication,  remarks :  "  I  do 
low  but  you  will  think  this  too  old  to 
it.  I  cut  it  out  of  a  paper  in  1868,  but 
it  so  noble,  that  I  should  not  be  sorry 
h  it  in  every  woman's  paper,  at  least 
k  year." 

[3  was  so  in  unison  with  my  own  views 
would  like  to  see  it  in  the  Intelligencer, 
ly  many  of  our  own  young  women  might 


read  it  to  profit,  particularly  the  reference  to 
qualifications  for  work  without  "the  privi- 
leges of  inaccuracy  of  weakness,"  too  often 
claimed  by  women  even  in  our  own  society. 

L.  H.  H. 

London,  Sept.,  13th. 
To  Lemuel  Moss — My  Dear  Sir: 

I  cannot  do  what  you  asked  me  to  do  in  your 
kind  letter  of  July  12th,  viz  :  Give  you  information 
about  my  own  life  ;  though  if  I  could,  it  would  be 
to  show  how  a  woman  of  very  ordinary  ability  has 
been  led  by  God,  by  strange  and  unaccustomed 
paths  to  do  in  His  service  what  He  did  in  hers.  And 
if  I  could  tell  you  all,  you  would  see  how  God  has 
done  all  and  I  nothing.  I  have  worked  hard,  very 
hard,  that  is  all,  and  I  have  never  refused  God  any- 
thing ;  though  being  naturally  a  very  shy  person, 
most  of  my  life  has  been  distasteful  to  me.  I  have 
no  peculiar  gifts.  And  I  ean  honestly  assure  any 
young  lady,  if  she  will  but  try  to  work,  she  will 
soon  be  able  to  run  the  "  appointed  course."  But 
then  she  must  first  learn  to  walk,  and  so  when  she 
runs  she  must  run  with  patience.  (Most  people 
don't  even  try  to  walk). 

But  I  would  say  to  all  young  ladies  who  are' 
called  to  any  particular  vocation,  1st — Qualify  your- 
selves for  it  as  a  man  does  for  his  work.  Don't 
think  you  can  undertake  it  otherwise.  No  one 
should  attempt  to  teach  the  Greek  language  until 
he  is  master  of  the  language,  and  this  he  can  only 
become  by  hard  study.  And  2d — If  you  are  called 
to  man's  work  do  not  exact  a  woman's  privileges — 
the  privileges  of  inaccuracy,  of  weakness.  Submit 
yourself  to  the  rules  of  business  as  men  do,  by 
which  alone  you  can  ever  make  God's  business  suc- 
ceed ;  for  He  has  never  said  that  He  will  give  His 
blessing  to  inefficiency,  to  sketching,  to  unfinished 
work.  3d — It  has  happened  to  me  more  than  once 
to  be  told  by  women  (your  country  women),  u  Yes, 
but  you  had  personal  freedom."  Nothing  can  be 
further  from  the  truth.  I  question  whether  God  has 
ever  brought  any  one  through  more  difficulties  and 
contradictions  than  I  have  had.  But  I  imagine 
those  exist  less  in  your  country  than  among  us,  so  I 
will  say  no  more. 

4th — But  to  all  women  I  would  say,  look  upon 
your  work,  whether  it  be  an  accustomed  or  an  un- 
accustomed work,  as  upon  a  trust  confided  to  you. 
This  will  keep  you  alike  from  discouragement  and 
from  presumption,  from  idleness,  and  from  over- 
taxing yourselves.  Where  God  leads  the  way,  He 
has  bound  Himself  to  help  you  to  go  the  way. 

I  have  been  nine  years  confined  a  prisoner  to  my 
room  from  illness,  and  overwhelmed  with  business. 
(Had  I  more  faith,  more  of  the  faith  which  I  profess, 
I  should  not  say  11  overwhelmed,"  for  it  is  all 
business  sent  me  by  God.  And  I  am  really  thankful 
to  Him,  though  my  sorrows  have  been  deep  and 
many,  that  He  still  makes  me  do  His  business). 
This  must  be  my  excuse  for  not  having  answered 
your  questions  before. 

Nothing,  with  the  approval  of  my  own  judgment, 
has  been  made  public,  or  I  would  send  it.  I  have 
a  strong  objection  to  sending  my  own  likeness  for 
the  same  reason.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  works 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  we  know  not  who  is  the 
author  of ;  we  only  know  that  God  is  the  author  of 
all.  I  do  not  urge  this  example  upon  others,  but  it 
is  a  deep-seated  religious  scruple  in  myself.  I  do 
not  wish  my  name  to  remain,  nor  my  likeness.  That 
God  alone  should  be  remembered,  I  wish.  If  I 
could  really  give  the  lessons  of  my  life  to  my 
country-women  and  yours  (indeed  I  fain  look  upon 
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us  all  as  one  nation),  the  lessons  of  my  mistakes  as 
well  as  of  the  rest — I  would  ;  but  for  this  there  is 
no  time.  I  would  only  say,  work, — work  in  silence 
at  first,  in  silence  for  years — it  will  not  be  time 
wasted.  Perhaps  in  all  your  life  it  will  be  the  time 
you  will  afterward  find  to  have  been  best  spent ; 
and  it  is  very  certain,  that,  without  it,  you  will  be 
no  worker.  You  will  not  produce  one  "  perfect 
work,"  but  only  a  botch  in  the  service  of  God. 

Pray,  believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  with  great  truth, 
ever  your  faithful  servant, 

Florence  Nightingale. 

P.  S. — Have  you  read  Baker's  sources  of  the  Nile, 
where  he  says,  he  was  more  like  a  donkey  than  an 
explorer  ?  That  is  much  my  case,  and  1  believe,  is 
that  of  all  who  have  to  do  any  unusual  work.  And 
I  would  specially  guard  young  ladies  from*fancying 
themselves  bke  lady-supervisors,  with  their  obse- 
quious following  of  disciples  if  they  are  to  take 
any  great  work. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
TO  A  FRIEND, 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HER  FATHER. 

It  is  a  tale  so  often  told, 

It  is  a  song  so  often  sung, 
Death  comes  not  only  to  the  old. 

He  lays  his  hand  upon  the  young, 
Just  in  the  prime  of  manhood's  years 

That  father's  soul  hath  passed  away, 
And  o'er  a  new-made  grave  the  tears 

Fall,  mingling  with  the  honored  clay. 

It  is  not  mine  to  speak  his  praise, 

That  every  tongue  hath  spoken  long — 
The  crowning  virtue  of  his  days, 

His  "love  of  right,  and  scorn  of  wrong." 
Nor  is  it  mine  to  say  how  well 

His  spirit  passed  from  earth  away, 
The  heart  instinctively  can  tell 

The  closing  of  a  good  man's  day. 

He  lived  as  few  have  lived,  he  died 

And  left  behind  a  shining  track, 
Where  the  worn  heart  by  sorrow  tried, 

May  see  the  sunlight  streaming  back. 
In  many  a  spirit's  tenderest  thought, 

His  gentle  memory  findeth  room, 
And  good  deeds  that  his  hands  have  wrought, 

Speak  from  the  silence  of  the  tomb. 

One  chair  is  vacant,  at  one  hearth 

A  saddened  group  is  gathered  round, 
Their  loss,  the  greatest  loss  on  earth  ; 

And  theirs,  the  sorrow  most  profound. 
0  loving  father,  faithful  friend, 

0  husband  dear,  through  weal  and  woe  ! 
Thy  precious  memory  still  must  blend, 

With  every  wish  and  thought  below. 

Thy  counsel's  sage  and  tender  care, 
t  How  shall  we  miss  through  many  a  year  1 

Our  morning  thanks  and  evening  prayer, 

Are  sad  without  thy  presence  here. 
Yet  have  we  holy  thoughts  of  thee, 

Yet  do  we  feel  'mid  carea  that  press, 
God's  love,  the  widow's  staff  shall  be, 

And  Father  to  the  fatherless. 

Still  shall  we  feel  thy  presence  near, 
Through  summer's  long  unclouded  day, 

When  autumn's  leaves  are  brown  and  sere, 
And  winter  holds  his  stormy  sway, 

Sweet  fancies  of  the  bliss  reserved, 

For  those  who  know  and  do  God's  will, 


Shall  whisper  through  each  spoken  word, 
Thy  vacant  place  in  life  to  fill. 

When  o'er  thy  tomb  sweet  flowers  shall  wave 

And  wild  birds  sing  above  thy  head; 
A  sacred  spot  must  be  the  grave 

That  holds  the  consecrated  dead. 
And  we,  who  miss  thee  so,  shall  learn, 

Such  sorrows  never  come  in  vain, 
With  clearer  sight  our  eyes  discern, 

The  Hand  that. takes,  to  give  again. 

A.  F.  B. 


From  the  New  York  Tribune. 
HOT  AIR. 


The  season  of  the  domestic  furnace  has  & 
in.    This  substitute  for  the  domestic  hear! 
is  now  heating  thousands  of  houses  that  ou 
side  are  fair  to  look  upon,  but  inside  are  fill* 
with  an  atmosphere  that  if  it  could  be  se» 
would  be  recognized  as  abominable.    Its  vil 
ness  is  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  nostrils, 
certain  choking  sensation  that  one  feel 
entering  such  a  house  from  the  fresh  a: 
dizziness  or  faintness  that  assails  the  v 
sitting  in  the  nicely  furnished  parlor  or 
ception-room — these  are  some  of  the  eviden 
"  We  always  have  headaches  for  the  first  wj 
or  two  after  the  house  is  warmed  "  is  a  J 
rent  family  experience.    The  occupants  J 
get  used  to  the  hot  air ;  live  through  it  toli  n 
ably  till  winter  is  over,  and  then  wonder  n|  n 
they  are  sick  in  the  spring. 

One  of  the  fallacies  about  this  business 
furnace  heat  is  the  belief  that  all  danger  ir 
health  is  avoided  if  there  is  a  pan  of  m  [j 
over  the  fire,  and  the  temperature  of  ife 
apartment  is  not  over  70°.  Dryness  of  j  irc 
air  in  the  house,  we  are  told,  is  especially  jr( 
asperating  to  people  with  irritable  throatf  ^ 
weak  lungs.  Yet  we  send  people  of  just  t  ^ 
sort,  when  we  want  their  health  to  impr«  ^ 
to  the  driest  climates  attainable.  In  the  fcj  Jd 
levels  of  Colorado,  where  damp  air  is  m  ff|( 
of  more  than  a  few  hours'  continuance,  t;  ^ 
usually  recover.  Heat  or  heated  air  does  ^ 
necessarily  hurt  them,  for  as  a  rule  a  wat<j  tg 
instead  of  a  cooler  climate  than  our  own  ag  ^i, 
best  with  these  delicate  ones.  Still  it  i  J 
be  admitted  that  the  pan  of  water  on  the  ^ 
nace  makes  the  hot  air  much  more  enc  ^ 
ble ;  it  does  not  seem  so  utterly  devitalize 
incapable  of  supporting  life,  so  stifling 
possible  that  the  moisture  absorbs  somet 
from  the  air,  or  at  all  events  renders 
something  less  palpable  to  our  senses, 
well-known  smell  of  coal  gas — of  furnac* 
— is  certainly  diminished  by  moistening 
air.    But  is  the  product  any  less  poison 

It  is  worth  while  to  ask  this  quel 
A  French  physician  of  eminence  noticed 
a  peculiar  class  of  diseases  was  prev 
among  the  occupants  of  certain  wards  ii 
hospital  at  Savoy,  but  not  in  the  other  v 
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"is  studies  led  him  to  the  belief  that  the 
ood  of  those  patients  was  poisoned  by  the 
they  breathed.    The  symptoms  were  simi- 
to  those  observed  where  persons  had  at- 
mpted  to  kill  themselves  by  the  favorite 
ethod  of  suicide  in  France — a  close  room 
Ld  a  pan  of  burning  charcoal.    It  has  been 
certained  that  the  poison  in  that  form  of 
icide  is  due  not  to  the  carbonic  acid  but  the 
rbonic  oxide  inhaled.    Of  the  two  the  latter 
far  the  more  deadly,  actkg  as  a  blood  poi- 
Both  gases  are  produced  when  hard  coal 
burned  in  a  furnace,  but  the  oxide  is  chief- 
the  result  when  the  draft  is  partly  turned 
after  a  hot  fire  has  been  started.    It  has 
smell.    It  is  not  absorbed  by  water ;  hence 
it  gets  into  the  air  outside  the  furnace  it  will 
t  be  taken  up  by  steam  or  moisture..  Next 
tne  the  discovery  that  this  carbonic  oxide 
3ses  through  red-hot  iron  as  easily  as  water 
ough  a  sieve.    The  French  Academy  in- 
tigated  the  facts,  and  determined  them  by 
mdant  experiments.  Meanwhile  the  stoves 
the  Savoy  hospital  had  been  replaced  by 
m  fire-places,  and  the  whole  train  of  pecu- 
f  symptoms  among  the  patients  disappeared, 
neral  Morin  afterward  showed  that  the 
inders  of  cast  iron  allowed  the  gases  of 
bustion  to  pass  freely  through  their  sub- 
ce  even  at  a  heat  much  below  redness, 
ite  recently  Mr.  W.  Chandler  Roberts  has 
onstrated  similar  facts  as  to  other  forms 
(iron. 

[n  short,  the  furnace  to  heat  air  is  very 
le  better  than  the  open  pan  of  burning 
ircoal.    It  sets  free  the  same  gases  when 
|iron  is  near  a  red  heat,  and  fills^the  apart- 
its  above  with  more  or  less  diluted  poison. 
;he  pores  of  the  iron  were  filled  with  some 
proof  glazing,  perhaps  the  escape  of  gas 
^ld  be  prevented ;  but  nobody  as  yet,  we  he- 
re, come  forward  with  such  an  invention, 
[ves  of  terra -cotta  have  been  suggested,  but 
tainly  have  not  made  their  appearance 
Steam-heating  apparatus  is  unfortunate- 
•ather  costly,  though  every  year  becoming 
so.    Meanwhile,  those  who  will  continue 
|ise  furnaces  may  save  the  general  health 
Lheir  households  and  economise  in  doctors' 
as  to  the  variety  of  obscure  diseases,  by 
|erving  two  rules : — Don't  let  the  iron  of 
furnace  approach  red  heat  except  while 
,  draft  is  wide  open  •  and  don't  let  the 
[ning  fuel  come  higher  than  the  lining. 

furnace  under  such  treatment  will  last 
[?er;  which,  however,  is  a  doubtful  advan- 


hey  who  know  the  truth  are  not  equal  to 
|»e  who  revere  it;  and  those  who  revere  it 
not  equal  to  those  who  find  pleasure  in  it. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 

FOR  FIRST  MONTH. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of  the  24 

hours ,  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day  

Snow,  including  very  slight  falls  

Cloudy,  without  storms  

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted  

Total    


1875 
Days. 


1876 
Days. 


31 


31 


TEMPERATURES. 


per 


Mean  temperature  of  First  mo., 
Penna.  Hospital  

Highest  point  attained  during  month, 
per  Penna.  Hospital  

Lowest  point  reached  during  month, 
per  Penna.  Hospital  


1875 
Deg. 


25.92 
43.00 
3.00 


1876 
Deg. 


38.00 
70.00 
17.00 


Deaths  during  the  month,  being  five 
current  weeks  for  each  year  


MEAN  TEMPERATURES. 

Average  of  the  mean  temperatures  of 
the  First  month  for  the  past  87  years 

Highest  mean  of  temperature  during 
that  entire  period,  1790  

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during 
that  entire  period,  1857  


NumbW. 


1789 


NumVr. 


1806 


Deg. 


31.40 
44.00 
22.37 


"Oh,  how  warm!"  "  Had  we  ever  such  weather 
in  January?  "  with  other  exclamations  and  queries 
of  like  import  seem  to  have  been  in  everybody's 
mouth.  We  answer,  yes,  we  have.  But  before  pro- 
ceeding to  give  details  of  comparisons  with  other 
years,  we  will  record  some  unusual  characteristics 
of  the  month  just  closed,  which  it  must  be  admitted 
has  been  a  remarkable  one.  A  relative  of  ours  in- 
formed us  on  the  2d  instant,  that  on  the  night  pre- 
vious, the  occupants  of  the  second  and  third  stories 
of  his  dwelling,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city, 
(near  Thompson  street)  were  much  annoyed  by  mos- 
quitoes! On  the  2d  it  was  positively  warm,  68  de- 
grees in  some  localities.  On  the  6th,  our  correspond- 
ent at  Osceola,  Clearfield  county,  Pa.,  informed  us 
that  a  severe  thunder-storm  had  visited  that  place  the 
nignt  previous.  Accounts  received  from  Berks 
county  report  the  same  thiog. 

On  the  11th  a  change  of  30  degrees  in  the  tempera- 
ture was  experienced,  dropping  from  50  degrees  on 
the  day  previous  down  to  20.  On  the  18th  a  dense 
fog  covered  the  Delaware  river,  and  for  several 
hours  navigation  was  nearly  suspended  (bear  in 
mind,  Dot  from  ice,  though).  Two  of  our  ferry-boats 
collided,  and,  though,  both  were  well  filled  with 
passengers,  fortunately  no  one  "was  injured.  The 
boats,  however,  sustained  some  external  injuries. 
One  of  our  city  periodicals  is  responsible  for  the 
following  item  published  on  the  20th  of  the  month  : 

M  A  large-sized  butterfly  made  its  appearance 
one  day  this  week  in  the  garden  of  a  resident  on 
North  Broad  street,  this  city,  which  is  something 
unusual  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  insect,  how- 
ever, did  not  long  survive,  as  it  was  chased  and 
killed  by  the  children." 

The  current  opinion  of  the  death  rate  being  al- 
ways increased  by  such  unseasonable  damp  weather 
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as  we  have  just  passed  through,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  sustained  in  the  present  instance  by  the 
record  as  above,  viz.  :  1875,  1749,  and  1876,  1806 
And  now  for  other  comparisons.  The  temperature 
of  1876  has  been  equalled  or  exceeded  during  the 
past  87  years,  as  follows,  viz. : 

1790,   44.00. degrees 

1802,  .  .  •.  .  .  .  38.00  " 
1828,       .       .    .   .       .    •    .       .    39.00  " 

1838,   38  00  " 

1843,       .        .       ...        .    38.00  « 

1845,    .       .       .        .       .       .        38.00  « 

1858,   .       .    39.72  " 

1863,   38.25  " 

1870,       ......    41.07  " 

There  are  also  four  years  of  36  degrees,  viz.  :  1850, 
1851,  1869  and  1874;  so  it  will  be  seen  we  have 
even  recently  had  very  11  mild  Januarys." 

Of  the  month  in  1790  Peirce  remarks  :  "  The  mer 
cury  often  run  up  to  70  in  the  shade  at  midday. 
Boys  were  often  seen  swimming  in  the  Delaware  and 
Schuylkill  rivers.  There  were  frequent  showers  as 
in  April,  some  of  which  were  accompanied  by 
thunder  and  lightning.  The  uncommon  mildness 
of  the  weather  continued  until  February  7."  In  1802 
he  states:  "During  the  last  week  some  trees  and 
shrubbery  were  in  blossom."  For  1828,  "Early 
shrubbery  and  trees  were  beginning  to  put  forth 
their  buds."  Other  statements  of  like  character  are 
not  infrequent. 

J.M.Ellis. 

Philadelphia,  Second  month  1,  1876.  , 
Note. — It  is  occasionally  a  matter  of  regret,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  that  the  necessities  of  the  case 
seem  to  demand  the  Intelligencer  going  to  press  so 
early  in  the  week.  The  above  was  prepared  on  the 
evening  of  the  first  inst.,  but,  of  course,  had  to  be  de- 
layed until  the  present  week.  J.  M.  E. 


NOTICES. 

"  The  Central  Employment  Association,"  with  an 
exhausted  treasury  and  an  increased  demand  for 
work,  solicits  aid. 

Its  members  visit  applicants  for  Charity  or  Sew- 
ing before  furnishing  either.  All  articles  made  are 
distributed  to  the  deserving  Poor.  Donations  in 
goods  or  money  may  be  sent  to  E.  F.  Williams, 
President,  617  Franklin  St.;  Rachel  C.  Bunting, 
Secretary,  1125  Callowhill  St.;  Mary  M.  Scranton, 
Treasurer,  2015  Ogden  St. 

The  Lecture  of  Dr.  Hartshorne,  of  Haverford 
College,  "A  Talk  on  Health,"  will  take  place  at  the 
Spring  Garden  Institute,  on  Sixth-day  evening,  the 
18th  instant,  (instead  of  the  time  first  announced). 
Tickets  gratuitously  at  the  door,  or  of  Jacob  M. 
Ellis,  325  Walnut  street. 

The  next  Third-day  Evening  Meeting  will  be  held 
at  Race  street,  on  the  15th  inst.,  at  7J  o'clock. 


I  T  EM  S. 

A  summer  school  of  Zoology  will  be  conducted  at 
Cornell  University  during  the  coming  summer.  The 
number  of  students  will  be  limited  to  fifty. 

A  special  despatch  to  the  London  Daily  News 
from  Lisbon  announces  that  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
has  voted  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  St.  Thomas, 
Gulf  of  Guinea. 

Advices  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  report  that 
the  Zambesi  Mission  have  succeeded  in  placing  a 


steamer  on  Lake  Nyanza.  Seven  hundred  natives 
were  employed  to  carry  the  vessel  past  the  Murchi- 
son  cataracts. 

The  Khedival  Geographical  Society,  of  Cairo 
lately  held  its  first  meeting,  under  the  Presidency  o 
Dr.  Schweinfurth.  The  Khedive  gives  to  the  So- 
ciety a  local  habitation,  suitably  furnished,  anc< 
also  subscribes  10,000  francs  a  year  to  its  funds. — 
Popular  Science  Monthly. 

A  mill  has  been  erected  on  the  line  of  the  Loji 
Angelos  and  Independence  Railroad,  Cal.,  for  tha 
purpose  of  manufacturing  the  fibre  of  the  cactu 
into  paper  pulp.    The  experiment  has  been  tried 
says  the  Scientific  Press,  and  an  excellent  quality  c 
paper  is  the  result. — Popular  Science  Monthly. 

Cable  telegrams  of  Second  month  3d  state  :— J 
The  •  indications  of  the  eruption  of  Mt.  Vesuviu, 
are  steadily  increasing.  Prof.  Palmieri  announce 
that  the  instruments  at  the  observatory  for  indicat 
ing  and  measuring  the  eruptions  are  disturbed,  an  j 
the  activity  of  the  crater  is  becoming  daily  morj 
apparent.  A  speedy  eruption  is  generally  es 
pected. 

There  is  a  growing  sentiment  among  the  peopl 
of  civilized  nations  in  favor  of  uniformity  in  coirii 
age,  weights  and  measures,  legal  codes  and  posts; 
rates.  So  far  as  this  continent  is  concerned,  PeiM 
has  taken  the  lead  in  suggesting  that  a  Congress 
Jurists,  composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  Ame:< 
ican  States,  be  formed  to  discuss  the  means  of  ati 
complishing  such  a  result. 

Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  wrote  as  follows  recen, 
ly  to  an  English  farmers'  club,  which  was  trying 
put  a  stop  to  cruelty  to  trapped  game  and  smail  birdj 
— "  That  men  should  be  charged  with  plucking  tl 
wings  and  feathers  of  these  most  harmless  of  God 
creatures  while  still  alive  would  seem  incredible 
the  present  day ;  but  as  it  appears  the  destinatidi 
of  these  feathers  is  for  the  adornment  of  ladies' 
tire,  it  is  nearly  time  the  sense  of  Englishwom 
were  quickened  to  the  enormity  of  the  crime, 
have  already  communicated  with  many  of  the  lea< 
ers  of  fashion  in  this  country  on  the  subject,  and 
a  sympathetic  letter  which  I  had  from  Mme.  Loui:; 
I  regret  to  learn  that,  repugnant  as  is  the  prese 
fashion,  there  is  still  a  growing  demand  for  it.  En< 
lish  ladies  will  therefore  incur  a  serious  respon 
bility  and  an  unenviable  reputation  for  heartlei 
ness,  unless  they  discard  a  practice  which  is 
tended  with  so  much  torture  to  its  innocent  victirj 
as  this  is  now  shown  to  be." 

New  Process  for  the  Preservation  op  Wood 
A  new  process  for  the  preservation  of  wood  frc 
fire  and  decay  has  been  invented  by  Messrs.  Weath* 
by  &  Moore.    It  consists,  first,  in  kiln-drying 
wood,  which  deprives  it  of  all  moisture  and  mi 
of  its  volatile  turpentine  and  other  inflamma 
matters.    It  is  then  put  into  suitable  cylinders, 
which  lime  and  water  with  sulphurous  acid  gas, 
forced  into  the  pores  of  .the  wood  under  consid 
able  pressure.    The  wood  is  removed,  dried,  an(j 
then  ready  for  use.    The  chemistry  of  the  pro^ 
consists  in  the  formation  of  a  soluble  sulphate 
lime,  by  means  of  the  sulphurous  acid  and  the  lin 
this  crystallizes  as  a  bisulphite,  which  oxidizes  fj 
is  converted  into  the  sulphate  of  lime,  or  gypsi  ; 
As  this  is  an  exceedingly  insoluble  salt,  it  is 
easily  removed  from  the  pores  of  the  wood,  and 
only  by  its  presence  protects  it  as  a  non-condu<j 
of  heat,  but  deoxidizes  all  matters  which  are  lit] 
to  prove  objectionable  as  ferments. — N.  Y.  Trib 
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BY  THOMAS  C.  BATTEY. 

17th. — After  lying  over  one  day  at  the  Wichita 
igency,  I  this  day  came  on  to  that  of  the  Kiowas. 
|  24th. — Several  of  the  school  children  being  very 
with  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  no  nurse  at  the 
hool,  as  my  time  has  to  be  put  in  at  jobbing, — 
le  day  at  the  mill,  another  at  whitewashing,  etc.,  I 
to  the  school  to  take  care  of  the  sick  children; 
und  one  of  the  boys  in  a  very  suffering  as  well  as 
ingerous  condition,  the  others  comparatively  easy, 
it  needing  careful  nursing.  To-day,  Horseback,  a 
jmanche  chief,  brought  in  and  delivered  up  to  the 
ent  two  white  captive  boys,  whose  stories  may  be 
as  follows  :  The  name  of  the  elder  of  the  two 
Clinton  Smith.  One  year  and  a  half  since,  he 
a  younger  brother,  were  taking  care  of  some  cat- 
9  or  sheep,  but  a  short  distance  from  their  father's 
mse  in  Texas,  when  they  were  seized  by  a  small 
trty  of  Arizona  Apaches,  and  carried  away  cap- 
res.  A  few  days  subsequently,  Clinton  was  sold 
a  band  of  Quahada  Comanches,  by  whom  he  had 
en  held  in  captivity  up  to  the  present  time.  He  is  a 
>y  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  talks  fluently 
the  Comanche  language.  His  father  had  been 
ftking  all  the  exertion  in  his  power  for  the  recove- 
of  his  children,  had  written  to  the  agent  on  dif- 
rent  occasions,  but  all  h'ad  been  unavailing,  until 
e  present  autumn,  so  many  outrages,  murders, 
3.,  having  been  perpetrated  in  the  frontiers  of 
ixas  by  the  wild  bands  of  Indians  inhabiting  the 
gion  of  the  Staked  Plains,  including  the  Kiowas 
id  Quahadas,  that  government  determined  upon 
eir  chastisement.  Col.  McKensie  with  some  troops 
is  sent  into  that  region,  and  falling  upon  an  en- 
mpmenc  of  the  Quahadas,  killed  several  of  their 
en  and  took  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  women 
id  children  into  Texas  as  captives.    He  afterwards 
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discovered  an  encampment,  from  which  the  Indians 
had  fled,  and  destroyed  upwards  of  a  hundred 
lodges ;  hence  they  are  finding  themselves  in  a 
narrow  place,  cut  off  from  their  rations  and  annu- 
ties  by  their  agent,  driven  from  the  haunts  of  the 
buffalo  by  th9  military,  and  winter  approaching, 
they  have  but  one  alternative,  and  that  is,  to  agree 
upon  terms  by  which  they  can  secure  their  rations 
and  annuities,  and  if  possible,  the  liberation  of  their 
women  and  children. 

"  Horseback,  though  in  no  wise  implicated  in  the 
affair,  has  been  among  the  Quahadas  and  persuaded 
them  to  give  up  these  boys  and  to  come  in  and  make 
peace  with  the  agent ;  but  they  being  in  mourning 
for  their  dead  as  well  as  for  their  women  and  chil- 
dren, will  not  come  in  at  present. 

"Clinton  informj3  that  there  are  other  white  boys 
in  the  camp,  but  as  they  were  continually  watched, 
they  could  not  speak  to  each  other  in  English,  and 
he  could  tell  nothing  more  about  them.  This  boy 
was  clothed  and  placed  in  school  upon  his  restora- 
tion, and  kept  there  until  a  suitable  opportunity 
occured,  after  some  weeks,  of  sending  him  home  to 
his  friends,  who  reside  near  San  Antonio,  in  Texas. 

"John  Valentine  Maxie,  a  boy  about  nine  years 
of  age,  was  brought  in  with  Clinton  Smith,  by 
Horseback,  and  delivered  to  the  agent ;  he  had  been 
some  years  with  the  Quahada  Comanches,  had  for- 
gotten his  name  and  language,  and  could  remember 
nothing  but  the  scene  of  his  capture.  His  account 
of  this,  as  elicited  by  the  interpreter,  was,  that  his 
father  was  killed  at  the  woodpile,  his  mother,  to- 
gether with  a  babe  in  her  arms,  were  killed,  while 
himself  and  a  little  sister  were  carried  away ;  but 
his  sister  being  unable  to  walk  was  killed  that  night. 
He  also  was  clothed  and  placed  in  the  agency  school. 
Notices  of  their  restoration  were  published  in  the 
Texas  papers,  and  after  about  two  months  the 
father  of  this  boy  came  to  see  him,  and  found  in- 
deed, his  own  son.    The  real  story  of  his  capture,  as 
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I  learned  from  his  father,  was  substantially  as  fol- 
lows :  Some  three  years  since  he  was  suddenly 
called  to  go  several  miles  from  home,  in  the  early 
evening,  leaving  his  father,  wife,  children  and  a 
neighboring  woman  with  her  child  at  his  home.  It 
appears  that  his  departure  was  noticed  by  some  In- 
dians lurking  near,  who  soon  made  an  attack  upon 
the  old  man  (grandfather  to  the  boy)  who  was  chop- 
ping wood  at  the  door,  the  children  playing  near 
him.  He  wa<*  killed  at  once,  and  the  neighbor's 
child  was  also  killed  upon  his  attempting  to  run. 
The  woman  in  the  house  hearing  the  noise  and 
screams  of  the  .children,  ran  to  the  door,  when  the 
mother  of  our  little  captive,  with  a  babe  in  her 
arms,  was  shot,  and  falling  in  the  door,  was  drawn 
in  by  the  other  woman,  and  the  door  closed.  When 
the  Indians,  after  shooting  an  arrow  through  his 
leg  so  that  he  could  not  run,  seized  this  boy  and 
his  sister  and  fled  with  them.  The  woman  was  not 
killed,  but  the  ball  after  passing  through  the  head 
of  her  babe,  severed  the  artery  in  her  arm,  from 
which  she.  came  near  bleeding  to  death,  but  is  still 
living  to  receive  as  from  the  dead  this  her  only  sur- 
viving child. 

"  S  range  as  it  may  appear,  after  the  child  had 
seen  his  father,  though  all  attempts  to  bring  inci- 
dents to  his  memory  by  which  he  might  be  identi- 
fied had  proved  unavailing,  it  seemed  as  though  a 
new  light  had  suddenly  broken  upon  him,  and  not 
only  his  name,  but  several  incidents  of  his  early 
life  were  unsealed  to  his  memory,  proving  his  iden- 
tity beyond  a  question.  This  boy  was  in  the  en- 
campment which  was  surprised  by  Col.  McKensie, 
and  with  great  presence  of  mind  mounted  a  pony, 
fled  to  another  camp,  gave  them  notice  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  soldiers,  and  thus  prevented  their 
surprise. 

u  10th  mo.  28th. — Kicking  Bird  and  seven  other 
Kiowa  chiefs  came  in  and  delivered  several  stolen 
mules  to  the  agent.  Upon  the  subject  of  my  going 
among  them  being  laid  before  them,  they  all  gave  an 
unqualified  word  of  approbation,  offering  to  do  all 
they  could  for  me  :  Kicking  Bird  himself  offering  to 
take  care  of  me,  but  thought  I  had  better  not  go 
among  them  until  the  chiefs  who  have  gone  to  Wash- 
ington shall  return  They  "claim  that  they  intend  now 
to  settle  down  and  not '  do  bad  any  more,'  but  travel 
in  the  road  that  Washington  make's  for  them,  and  un- 
til their  chiefs  come  back  to  teach  them  Washington's 
road,  they  will  travel  the  road  their  agent  makes. 
Several  of  the  chiefs  came  around  and  shook  hands 
with  us,  saying  it  felt  good  to  take  their  agent  by 
the  hand  again.  He  told  them  they  might  always 
take  him  by  the  hand,  by  doing  right ;  it  was  by 
doing  bad— killing  people,  stealing  mules,  horses 
end  children,  that  prevented  their  taking  his  hand — 
they  had  killed  more  than  forty  persons,  and  stolen 
a  great  many  mules  and  horses  this  past  summer, 
and  he  had  withdrawn  his  hand,  but  when  they  do 
rigat,  he  will  give  it  to  them  again. 

"  11th  mo.  14th. — Since  my  last  entry,  when  not 
otherwise  engaged,  I  have  been  constructing,  paint- 
ing and  varnishing,  a  set  of  outline  maps  for  the 
use  of  my  school,  if  I  ever  get  one  in  operatiom  at 
the  Kiowa  camps.  I  have  made  8  maps  on  tracing 
linen,  viz  :  A  map  of  the  World,  hemispherical 
North  America;  South  America;  Europe;  Asia 
Africa  ;  United  States  ;  Indian  Territory. 

"This  afternoon  Horseback  brought  in  and  de 
livered  up  to  the  agent,  two  more  white  captive 
boys,  who  were  duly  washed,  shorn  and  clothed. 
Their  hair  hung  in  mats,  which  it  was  impossible 
to  comb  out,  and  was  of  course  alive  with  vermin; 
they  were  thinly  clad  and  were  suffering  much  with 


cold,  being  but  poorly  protected  therefrom  by  thin 
muslin  leggings  and  wrappers.  After  being  washed, 
shorn  and  clothed,  their  appearance  was  much  im- 
proved, they  looking  like  smart  intelligent  boys. 

"Adolph  Kohn,  one  of  the  boys  mentioned  above, 
is  a  German,  says  he  is  11  years  of  age,  speaks 
German,  English,  Spanish  and  Comanche.  He  sayi 
he  has  a  father,  mother  and  nine  brothers  and  sis. 
ters  ;  he  was  captured  some  three  years  since,  neai 
San  Antonio,  Texas,-  while  taking  care  of  sheep  ;  j 
few  days  after,  his  captors — three  Arizona  Apaches- 
traded  him  to  a  band  of  Quahada  Comanehes,  witi 
whom  he  remained  up  to  the  time  of  his  delivery 
His  treatment  has  been  undoubtedly  that  of  othe 
capt2ves,  that  is,  he  has  been  compelled  to  herd  th 
ponies  and  mules  and  perform  the  drudgery  for  th 
camp  generally.  On  one  occasion  a  sick  child,  <f' 
which  he  had  the  care,  died,  and  he  was  severe! 
whipped.  He  is  now  very  much  elated  with  th 
idea  of  his  deliverance,  and  the  prospect  of  bein 
again  restored  to  his  family  and  friends.  Adolp 
was  placed  in  school  and  kept  there  for  some  we< 
when,  a  suitable  opportunity  presenting,  he 
Clinton  Smith  were  sent  home  to  their  friends. 

"Temple  Friend,  the  other  boy  brought  inm 
Horseback,  though  appearing  to  be  a  very  intell, 
gent  boy,  having  been  taken  young,  has  forgotte. 
the  English  language,  remembering  only  the  seen* 
of  bis  capture.    He  thinks  his  mother  was  killed 
while  his  father  (whose  given  name  he  remembe 
to  have  been  John)  and  sister,  older  than  himad! 
were  away  from  home.    There  seemed  to  be  no  ci  ' 
by  wLich  this  boy  could  be  identified,  and  the  whd  I 
household  at  the  agent's  were  becoming  much  attacjij  j; 
ed  to  him,  when  an  old  grey-headed  man,  L.  S.  Frien/  J[ 
a  Methodist  minister,  who  had  for  many  years  act| 
as  a  missionary  on  the  frontiers  of  Texas,  arrivi 
from  Kansas,  where  he  now  resides,  having  seen  ! l' 
notice  of  the  delivery  of  two  unknown  boys  at  M  i 
agency  in  the  papers,  and  had  come  to  see  ifl  I 
could  recog&ize  in  one  of  them  his  long-lost  gran(  B 
son.    He  had  spent  much  money,  and  had  travel  [ 
over  fifreen  thousand  miles  in  unwearied  searc, 
and  now  his  efforts  were  crowned  with  succe  111 
The  old  man  gently  put  his  arm  around  the  boy  a  j( 
drew  him  towards  him.    The  tears  started  in  I  ^ 
eyes,  as   he   slowly  uttered  the  words   '  Tern]  fj| 
Friend.'    The  boy  started  as  if  from  sleep,  loofe  ffl 
at  the  old  man,  and  having  learned  a  few  words1  ^ 
English,  replied,  '  Yes.'    The  old  man  then  p  .f 
nounced  the  name  of  his  sister,  'Florence  Fri 
The  boy  with  a  look  of  unutterable  amazenun 
plied  as  before  '  Yes.' 

"  We  learned  from  the  grandfather,  that  Tern 
is  13  years  of  age,  was  captured  in  Texas,  and 
been  with  the  Indians  five  years.  His  mott 
though  transfixed  by  an  arrow  through  both  bref 
and  arms,  having  had  the  cords  of  her  wrists  £ 
ered,  and  having  been  scalped  in  two  places,  f 
lives  to  rejoice  over  the  return  of  this  her  long- 
son,  £  Who  was  dead  and  is  alive  again,  was 
and  is  found.'  " 


Duty. — The  sense  of  duty  is  the  greal 
gift  of  God.  The  idea  of  right  is  the  pr 
ary  and  the  highest  revelation  of  God  to 
human  mind,  and  all  outward  revelati 
are  founded  on  and  addressed  to  it.  All  n 
teries  of  science  and  theology  fade  away 
fore  the  grandeur  of  the  simple  perceptio: 
duty  which  dawns  on  the  mind  of  the  li 
child.    That  perception  brings  him  into 
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ral  kingdom  of  God.  That  lays  on  him 
everlasting  bond.  He,  in  whom  a  convic- 
1  of  duty  is  unfolded,  becomes  subject  from 
t  moment  to  a  law  which  no  power  in  the 
verse  can  abrogate.  He  forms  a  new  and 
jissoluble  connection  with  God — that  of  an 
ountable  being.  He  begins  to  stand  be- 
\  an  inward  tribunal,  on  the  decisions  of 
ich  his  whole  happiness  rests ;  he  hears  a 
ce  which,  if  faithfully  followed,  will  guide 
i  to  perfection,  and  in  neglecting  which  he 
igs  upon  himself  inevitable  misery.  We 
le  understand  the  solemnity  of  the  moral 
iciple  in  every  human  mind.  We  think 
how  awful  are  its  functions.  We  forget 
t  it  is  a  germ  of  immortality.  Did  we 
erstand  it,  we  should  look  with  reverence 
every  being  to  whom  it  is  given. —  Chan- 


LETTER  FROM  GEORGE  DILLWYN. 

'he  following  extract  from  a  letter  of 
>rge  Dillwyn  to  his  townsman,  John  Hos- 
3,  was  sent  us  by  a  Friend,  whose  grand- 
Ler  had  preserved  it.  It  was  written  while 
D.  was  on  a  religious  visit  to  England, 

is  dated  Norwich,  Eighth  mo.  4th,  1786. 

school  to  which  he  alludes  as  having  been 
blished  through  difficulties,  and  after  re- 
sited  conferences  and  committees,  was 
,ted  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  where  G.  D.  and 

friend  J.  H.,  resided.  It  is  worthy  of 
i  that  the  letter  was  written  about  nine 
rs  before  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
:  action  for  the  establishment  of  West 
m  Boarding  School,  [Eds.] 

[  am  sorry  to  hear  that  the  school  concern  gains 
ttle  ground  in  our  Yearly  Meeting,  and  fear  it 
ping  to  a  declension  in  other  respects;  indeed, 
much  the  same  here  and  in  Ireland ;  but,  then, 
nds  in  these  lands  have  not  yet  had  their  atten- 
so  awakened  to  serious  considerations  as  we 
i.  I  cannot  but  consider  a  relaxation  in  these 
ects  as  laying  a  foundation  for  future  troubles, 
wish  those  who  see  it  so,  may  discharge  them- 
is  faithfully  to  their  careless  brethren.  Thou 
st  remember,  we  had  our  difficulties  to  en- 
tter,  and  yet  by  reiterated  eonferences  and  com- 
ees,  they  were  gradually  overcome.  A  patient 
isvering  firmness  is  necessary  to  success,  not 
in  the  establishment,  but  support  of  such  im- 
ant  institutions  ;  for  the  enemy  of  all  righteous- 
is  aware  that  in  the  promotion  of  them  one  of 
trongest  holds  is  attacked,  and  if  fairly  carried, 
tend  very  much  to  weaken  his  kingdom.  Oh, 
the  captain  of  our  salvation  may  enable  his 
r  devoted  ones,  in  his  sufficiency  to  say  '  we  are 
ig.'  What  dost  thou  think  of  a  school  in  New 
2y  nearly  on  the  plan  of  Ackworth,  (only  on  a 
ler  scale),  and  to  take  in  Friends'  children  of 
;hree  Quarterly  Meetings,  those  in  affluent  cir- 
3tances  as  well  as  those  who  are  not;  the  latter 
e  supported  by  a  fund,  raised  for  that  and  the 
ose  of  building  a  suitable  house?  I  don't  doubt 
friends  would  be  raised  up  to  take  the  charge 
on  principle.    (This,  of  Ackworth,  is  wonder- 


fully blessed  hitherto,  and  an  occasion  of  admira- 
tion to  all  who  visit  it).  I  have  thought  much 
about  it,  and  if  the  proposal  should  take,  believe  I 
should  think  it  right  to  do  my  part  in  setting  it  a  go- 
ing. Perhaps  thou  may  have  opportunity  of  feeling 
the  pulses  of  our  brethren,  and  judging  whether  it 
would  be  practicable.  I  long  to  have  our  truly  dear 
Society  turned  more  from  the  world  to  its  best  in- 
terests, and  exerting  itself  in  ways  for  which  poster- 
ity may  be  the  better,  when  our  heads  are  quietly 
laid  down,  as  will  soon  be  the  case  !  I  am  glad  you 
continue  the  monthly  visitation  of  our  school,  and 
hope  it  wont  be  suffered  to  drop ;  though  for  the 
present,  you  may  seem  to  gain  no  ground,  and  only 
to  be  holding  on.  Yet,  doing  your  best,  it  will  give 
you  boldness  to  labor  with  others,  and  enable  you 
to  sympathize  with  them  under  those  difficulties  and 
discouragements,  which  you  have  yourselves  been 
wading  through  ;  I  am  pleased  that  I  have  had  a 
share  with  you  under  them  ;  for,  as  I  meet  with 
Friends  in  my  travels  who  are  exercised  in  like 
manner,  I  am  better  fitted  to  be  serviceable  to  them, 
than  I  could  have  been  without  such  experience. 

"  I  feel  now  and  then  as  if  I  would  fain  take  a 
look  in  as  I  used  to  do,  at  your  houses;  but  oftener 
am  refreshed,  when  I  suppose  you  gathered  in  your 
assemblies,  under  the  spreading  of  immortal  favor, 
one  here  and  another  there,  rising  from  the  deeps 
with  their  stones  of  memorial;  and  the  fathers  and 
mothers  in  Israel,  rejoicing  to  see  the  precious 
fruits  of  their  travail,  flourishing  as  olive  branches 
around  the  table  of  the  Lord  !  My  heart  is  enlarged 
in  love  towards  you,  and  broken  into  tenderness 
while  I  am  writing,  so  as  to  baffle  the  attempt  I  am 
making  to  express  it ;  but  I  believe  thou  canst  feel 
with  me,  and  feeling  has  no  fellow,  and  under  this 
blessed  cementing  influence,  I  feel  liberty  to  salute 
the  Friends  of  our  Monthly  Meeting  with  the  desires 
that  the  wisdom  you  wait  for,  and  which  alone  is 
profitable  to  direct,  may  guide  you  in  your  move- 
ments and  knit  you  together  as  the  heart  of  one 
man,  that  your  lives  may  be  pleasant,  and  that  in 
death  you  may  not  be  divided.  I  do  not  request 
the  public  expression  of  this,  but  leave  thee  to  com- 
municate it  to  such  as  thou  thinks  proper,  hoping 
it  may  be  a  means  of  reviving  me  upon  their  mind3, 
and  engaging  them  when  favored  with  access  to  the 
house  of  prayer,  to  implore  the  Divine  Majesty  for 
the  merciful  preservation  of  their  fir-separated,  and 
often  exercised,  yet  nearly  united  brother. 

George  Dillwyn." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  CENTENNIAL. 

The  present  year  seems  vocal  with  Centen- 
nial sounds  ;  we  hear  them  from  the  North,  the 
South,  the  East  and  the  West;  orators,  poets 
and  historians  are  training  their  genius  to  its 
best  inspiration  and  higdest  flights,  to  in- 
augurate the  great  occasion  and  give  it  an 
echo  heard  around  the  world.  Do  we  ever  ask 
ourselves  the  question  what  is  this  great  dis- 
play at  the  expense  of  millions  for?  is  it  not 
to  celebrate  a  great  victory  achieved  by  the 
sword  ?  Our  Society  has  been  actively  engaged 
since  the  sitting  of  the  Geneva  court  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  our  country, 
in  conspicuous  efforts  in  favor  of  peace.  We 
memorialize  the  President  and  Congress  with 
a  zeal  worthy  the  great  cause,  and  seem  to  be 
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sensible  of  the  terrible  calamities  of  war ;  yet 
I  discover  by  the  papers  that  some  of  our 
Friends  have  engaged  places  in  the  great 
Centennial  Buildings  to  exhibit  their  pro- 
ductions, wares  and  mechanism,  perhaps  in 
full  view  of  the  great  mowing  machines  of 
war,  which  are  apt  to  have  the  central  places 
of  observation.  At  the  exposition  in  Paris,  in 
1867,  the  Krupp  gun  was  the  great  centre  of 
attraction,  and  three  years  after,  it  was  at 
work  all  over  France,  and  the  bleeding  win- 
rows  it  left  on  the  field  of  battle  few  would 
care  to  look  at.  I  would  ask,  can  we  with 
confidence  send  our  well-written  memorials  to 
the  law-makers  of  our  government,  and  then 
be  seen  at  the  Centennial  viewing  those  terri- 
ble engines  of  destruction  that  have  taxed  the 
ingenuity  of  some  of  our  most  inventive 
minds,  whose  powers  might  have  been  turned 
in  a  different  direction  ?  I  am  aware  it  may 
be  claimed  that  these  industries,  arts  and 
sciences  are  also  to  be  there  to  furnish  notes 
to  the  music  of  peace.  I  would  ask,  does  it 
look  like  progress  towards  the  millennium, 
when  the  sword  shall  be  beaten  into  a  plough- 
share, that  duriDg  a  year  of  peace  we 
have  sixty- one  millions  appropriated  for  the 
army  and  navy?  "Shall  the  sword  devour 
forever?"  How  would  it  look  to  see  one 
wearing  the  plain  coat  and  broad  brim  of  a 
Friend ,  listening  to  the  orator  of  the  occasion 
on  (what  is  called  the  4th  of  July),  next 
summer,  rehearse  the  scenes  of  one  hundred 
years  ago,  interspersed  with  those  national 
airs,  Hail  Columbia  and  Star  Spangled 
Banner  ?  When  the  hour  of  trial  comes,  we 
screen  our  bodies  from  exposure  to  danger, 
under  conscientious  scruples  against  war ;  let 
us  not  forget  that  the  eyes  of  a  jealous  people 
are  upon  us,  and  be  careful  to  make  straight 
steps,  not  only  before  the  world,  but  before 
that  all- seeing  eye  that  penetrates  the  heart, 
and  not  be  found  supporting  an  "armed 
peace  system."  W.  C.  H. 

Second  mo.  5th,  1816. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
MOUNT  MEETING  AND  FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  report  from 
"Mount"  First  day  School,  addressed  to  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  "First-day  School 
Union,"  held  at  Trenton.  It  contains  an  in- 
teresting fact,  which  may  properly  be  trans- 
ferred to  our  columns. 

The  information  alluded  to  was  given  ia 
answer  to  the  inquiry,  "  What  effect  has  the 
establishment  of  First-day  schools  upon  the 
attendance  of  our  religious  meetings  ?  " 

It  appears  from  the  report  that  the  Mount 
meeting  has  been  regularly  held  for  more 
than  one  hundred  years,  and  always  in  silence 
so  far  as  regards  its  own  members.  Barely 


numbering,  during  the  last  few  years,  ovei' 
five  in  attendance,  and  surrounded  as  it  has 
been,  by  meetings  of  other  professors,  it  i, 
remarkable  that  it  has  been  thus  sustained. 

The  First-day  school  was  established  in  thd 
Seventh  month  of  1874,  and  the  change  wa1 
very  marked.  From  an  average  attendancij 
of  five,  the  average  became  75,  and  some 
times  during  the  past  eighteen  months  ther 
were  present  120,  those  who  came  to  meeting 
staying  to  attend  school.  The  report  state 
that  the  future  prospects  of  the  school  ar 
promising. 

From  the  foregoing  facts,  our  isolated  men 
bers  may  gather  some  encouragement  still 
hold  on  in  the  faithful  attendance  of  their  small 
meetings.  Surely,  the  few  who  thus  assemj 
bled,  year  after  year,  at  the  Mount  Meetin/ 
house,  must  have  realized  the  fulfilment  < 
the  promise,  "  Where  two  or  three  are  ml 
together  in  My  name,  there  am  I  in  ttj 
midst  of  them." 


"  However  much  we  may  differ  in  regai 
to  theories,  ways  and  means  to  be  used,  a 
true  men  and  women  will  agree  as  to  tl 
great  object  to  be  attained  and  the  object 
which  the  Father  sent  His  well-beloved  Srj 
into  the  world.  It  was  to  save  men  fro 
sin,  and  bring  them  to  righteousness  ai 
peace  forever.  We  all  agree  that  the  end  ai 
aim  of  all  law  and  all  gospel  is  a  noble  ma 
hood  and  a  true  womanhood.  We  are 
called  to  be  honest  and  loving  sons  a] 
daughters  of  God."  The  value  of  all  d< 
trines,  creeds,  systems  and  religions  must 
estimated  by  their  power  to  make  men  bett 
All  true  religion  helps  men  to  build  ti) 
pure,  beautiful  characters,  living  character 
that  shall  stand  the  test  of  fire,  and  shi< 
brighter  and  brighter  unto  the  perfect  da^i 


From  the  Public  Ledger. 

"teaching  the  young  idea,"  &c. 

The  small  courtesies  of  life  are  what  mi 
intercourse  pleasant.  They  render  it  po 
ble  for  people  of  the  most  variant  pursi 
and  tempers  to  slip  easily  along  withi 
clashing.  The  secret  of  this  is  that  the  tr 
and  even  the  conventionally  polite  av 
doing  or  saying  what  they  apprehend  T| 
be  disagreeable  to  others.  The  truly  cc 
teous  are  considerate  from  principle, 
conventionally  polite  are  so  from  poll 
They  "  assume  a  virtue  though  they  hav 
not."  The  assumption  answers  every  j 
pose  so  far  as  others  are  concerned,  till  £< 
accident  strips  the  mask  off.  So  a  coun 
feit  note  or  coin  serves  all  the  purpose 
currency  till  it  is  detected. 

There  are  a  great  many  important  pen 
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ges  among  us,  however,  who  cannot  act  a 
►art.  Their  importance  is  in  an  inverse  ra- 
io  to  their  years  and  their  inches.  These 
mportant  individuals  are  the  children  and 
outh.  If  they  have  not  been  schooled  in 
incere  and  habitual  deference  to  their  elders 
ud  in  gentleness  to  each  other,  all  charges 
iven  them  upon  special  occasions  "  to  be  po- 
te"  are  words  thrown  away.  They  despise 
oncealment,  and  let  their  natural  impulses 
nd  inclinations  be  evident — and,  it  may  be 
dded,  as  disagreeable  as  evident.  Why 
lould  they  care?  They  pay  little  or  no  re- 
ject to  parents  and  elder  brothers  and  sis- 
rs,  and  they  are  not  very  considerate  of  the 
)mfort  of  those  who  are  employed  to  take 
large  of  them.  And  why  should  they  heed 
e  repose  of  people  whom  they  do  not 
low  ?  Certainly  what  is  good  enough  be- 
ivior  for  their  brothers  and  sisters,  aunts 
id  uncles,  and  fathers  and  mothers,  is  quite 
fficient  for  strangers,  who  have  no  claim 
)on  them. 

Here  and  there  an  exceptional  child  can  be 
illed  into  the  hypocrisy  of  society  and 
ade  to  respect  the  burden  of  the  old  song, 
Behave  yourself  before  folk."  The  little 
tor  in  public  is,  however,  a  terrible  infant 
hind  the  scenes.  When  the  restraint  of 
e  presence  of  strangers  is  taken  off,  the 
lative  shrill  notes  wild  "  may  be  overheard 
the  "company"  who  have  just  witnessed 
e  puppet  exhibition  of  "  politeness."  That 
ch  cases  are  exceptional  is  a  fortunate  cir- 
mstance  If  all  children  would  be  thus 
illed  in  duplicity  the  world  would  be  even 
>rse  than  it  is.  The  glory  of  childhood  is 
its  transparent  honesty,  even  though  un- 
uth  behavior  and  pert  speech  are  the  un- 
asant  evidences  that  the  child  is  no  hypo- 
ite. 

The  true  remedy  is  in  such  habitual  po- 
eness  in  the  home-circle  as  will  make 
ildren  agreeable,  from  habit  and  training 
th,  when  guests  are  present  and  when  the 
ildren  are  taken  abroad.  Of  course  it  is 
t  meant  that  in  the  family  all  the  "  cere- 
my  "  should  obtain  that  is  customary  in 
blic.  Yet  the  freedom  of  family  inter- 
arse  should  have  its  limits.  No  member 
the  family,  and  certainly  no  child,  should 
permitted  to  disregard  the  simple  rules  of 
ler  and  punctuality,  without  which  no 
use  is  comfortable.  If  home  is  the  "abode 
love,"  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  it  becomes 
3  place  where  affection  is  more  severely 
ted  than  in  any  other.  Mutual  affectioa 
jms  rather  to  consist  in  mutual  forbearance 
in  in  the  mutual  tender  of  kind  offices.  It 
of  little  things  that  we  are  now  speaking,  for 
iy  make  up  the  sum  of  life.  Nobody's  af- 
tion  should  require  a  great  calamity  or  a 


great  sorrow  to  make  it  evident.  And  yet 
how  many  friends  and  relatives  there  are 
whose  latent  affection  can  only  be  brought 
out  by  an  earthquake. 

Affection  and  respect  should  lie  nearer  the 
surface  than  to  require  a  convulsion  to  make 
them  apparent.  In  a  word,  the  little  ameni- 
ties of  life  should  be  shown  in  the  constant 
and  habitual  modes  of  family  intercourse. 
Under  such  training,  the  manners  of  chil- 
dren would  need  no  cover  of  hypocrisy  to 
make  them  presentable.  Deference  and 
honest  respect  is  the  point  in  which  children 
require  especial  teaching.  In  the  "  good  old 
times" — the  somewhat  indefinite  epoch  to 
which  we  are  all  fond  of  referring — it  is  said 
that  "children  were  children."  This  much 
seems  to  be  true,  that  they  were  kept  under 
greater  fear  than  at  present.  It  may  be  true, 
also,  that  there  was  a  lack  of  loving  confi- 
dence between  children  and  their  parents 
and  teachers.  In  avoiding  the  evils  of  the 
old  times,  and  in  giving  to  children  more 
freedom,  the  fashion  of  the  days  seems  to 
have  reached  the  other  extreme.  It  would 
appear  not  only  to  have  subordinated  the 
parents,  but  to  have  laid  social  comfort  on 
the  altar  of  sacrifice  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
younger  and  the  youngest.  One  thing,  if 
remembered,  would  do  much  to  abate  the 
evil.  And  that  is  the  axiom  that  it  is  really 
a  comfort  and  help  to  the  little  folks  that 
they  are  not,  or  should  not,  be  required  or 
expected  to  act  or  think  in  all  things  for 
themselves,  and  they  should  be  both  expected 
and  required  to  yield  obedience  to  those  whose 
experience  gives  them  confidence  to  decide. 
In  a  word,  home  influence  should  make  them 
modest  and  deferential,  not  from  fear,  but 
from  courtesy.  And  they  should  be  educated 
by  silent,  kindly  influence,  to  know  that  the 
practice  of  cheerful  obedience  is  the  means  by 
which  tveir  present  happiness  and  future 
success  are  to  be  assured. 


THE  NEW  BIRTH. 

A  good  deal  is  said  in  religious  teaching 
about  "  the  new  birth,"  or,  as  it  is  oftener 
called,  "regeneration,"  which  is  the  Latin 
word  for  the  same  thins:.  The  figure  is  taken 
from  Christ's  conservation  with  Nicodemus, 
recorded  by  John.  It  is  not  a  literal  state- 
ment, but  an  illustration,  a  figure  of  speech. 

What  is  physical  birth  ?  It  is  simply  the 
beginning  of  life.  To  appreciate  the  mean- 
ing of  birth,  we  look  not  at  the  fact  itself,  not 
at  the  weak,  insignificant  creature  that  comes 
into  the  world,  but  rather  at  that  many-sided 
and  wonderful  experience  that  makes  up  the 
full  existence  of  a  human  being.  By  the 
cradle  of  the  unconscious  babe  our  thoughts 
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run  forward  to  all  the  blossoming  and  fruit- 
age of  the  future,  to  the  struggles,  the  joys, 
the  loves,  the  sorrows,  the  defeats,  the  victories 
that  are  to  come.  It  i3  by  life  that  we  inter- 
pret birth.  . 

Now  in  the  New  Testament  "life"  is  con- 
stantly used  to  signify  the  activity  of  man's 
nobler  nature.  It  denotes  the  free  play  of 
all  generous,  and  spiritual,  and  exalted  dis- 
positions. It  is  heroism,  aspiration,  sym- 
pathy. It  is  all  that  is  included  in  the  sweep 
of  Paul's  thought :  "  Whatsoever  things  are 
true,  just,  honest,  pure,  lovely,  of  good  report." 
Especially,  it  is  that  disposition  in  which  a 
man  passes  out  of  selfish  isolation,  and  so 
identifies  himself  with  other  men,  that  he 
makes  their  sorrows  and  joys  his  own.  It  is 
that  state  of  which  it  is  said,  "  No  man  liveth 
to  himself,  and  no  man  dieth  to  himself."  It 
is  a  love  of,  and  earnest  struggle  for,  right- 
eousness. Still  further,  "life,"  in  this  full 
sense,  implies  vital  union  with  the  supreme 
source  of  life.  It  is  such  trust  in  the  Divine 
love  as  fills  the  heart  with  peace,  such  yearn- 
ing towards  the  Divine  goodness,  that  the  soul 
grows  ever  into  nearer  likeness  to  that  good- 
ness. 

This  is  life  in  the  New  Testament  sense- — 
the  development  of  man's  higher  nature 
under  the  law  of  duty,  and  the  inspiration  of 
love  and  the  expectation  of  immortality. 
"  I  am  come,"  said  Christ,  "  that  they  might 
have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it  more 
abundantly."  The  new  birth  is  simply  the 
entrace  upon  this  life. 

"  But  why,"  it  may  be  asked,  "  did  Christ 
so  emphasize  this  idea  to  Nicodemus,  a  man 
who  evidently  was  already  leading  a  virtu- 
ous and  even  a  religious  life?"  The  answer 
touches  the  core  of  the  subject.  Nicodemus, 
from  what  we  can  gather,  was  at  that  stage 
which  has  been  to  countless  well-meaning 
people  the  grave  of  progress  and  so  of  true 
life.  He  was  self-satisfied.  He  had  accepted 
the  discharge  of  a  certain  round  of  duties,  as 
all  that  was  necessary  or  possible.  To  be  a 
good  Jew;  to  keep  the  commandments 
handed  down  from  Moses ;  to  observe  the  pre- 
scribed ritual  of  religion, — what  more  could 
any  one  do  ?  Nicodemus,  we  take  it,  was  a 
typical  Jew  of  the  time.  It  was  this  national 
vice  of  self-satisfaction  that  drew  from  Christ 
the  intensest  utterances.  It  was  part  of  his 
mission  to  break  up  this  base  content ;  to  de- 
clare a  blessing  on  those  who  hungered  and 
thirsted  after  righteousness;  to  implant  a 
sense  of  the  Divine  Holiness  that  should 
rouse  all  the  energies  of  the  soul  to  ceaseless 
aspiration  ;  and  to  kindle  a  love  for  mankind 
that  would  give  no  rest  while  one  sorrowful 
heart  was  uncomforted  or  one  sinful  soul  un- 
reclaimed. 


Like  all  his  class,  Nicodemus  had  a  gra; 
respect  for  what  he  could  see.    He  begins  \l 
acknowledging  the  evidential  force  of  Christ; 
miracles.     Christ  absolutely  ignores  th 
tribute,  and  interjects  upon  his  scrutiny 
material  phenomena  an  affirmation  of  spirij 
ual  truth,  whose  simple  intensity  dazzles  ail 
blinds  him.    "  Except  a  man  be  born  agaii 
he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."  Ail 
when  the  bewildered  listener  stumbles  ov  j 
this  mystic  utterance,  he  gets  no  simplifitl 
explanation,  but  another  boldly  imaginatij 
illustration  :   "  The  wind  bloweth  where  I 
listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  there* 
but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  ai 
whither  it  goeth  ;  so  is  every  one  that  is  bo 
of  the  Spirit."  In  the  very  element  of  mystei 
in  the  saying  lay  its  power.   Here  was  a  m 
living  by  his  senses  and  his  logical  reason  j 
self-satisfied  man,  who  thought  his  sho 
sighted  vision  took  in  the  whole  moral  u 
verse;  that  there  could  be  nothing  grea; 
than  to  be  a  Jew,  and  that  God  himself  ? 
a  possession  of  the  Jewish  nation.    Into  t 
narrow,  hard  conception  of  things,  imprisi 
ing  all  aspiration,  all  sense  of  spiritual  trui 
as  close  as  a  turtle  is  pent  in  his  shell,  brer 
this  strange  word  of  Jesus.    Listen,  he  sa 
to  the  voice  of  nature;  listen  to  the  nig' 
wind  in  the  trees  above  our  heads,  and  ku 
that  no  less  mighty  and  mysterious  isl  it 
breath  of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon  the  sou')  II 
man.    The  word  was,  as  if  he  had  led  froi  iil 
cave  one  who  had  always  dwelt  under  ». 
roof,  and  bid  him  look  upon  the  stars,  J!  d 
know  how  much  greater  was  God's  univ<  i 
than  his  thought. 

When  from  this  special  instance  of  its 
(and  almost  the  only  instance  in  the  Sc 
teres)  we  turn  to  the  general  and  univej 
meaning  of  "  the  new  birth,"  we  find  oun  * 
thought  of  it  confirmed.    It  is  the  entranc 
the  soul  upon  the  exercise  of  its  noblest  t 
ers;  the  beginning  of  life  in  its  best  and  I  I. 
est  sense.    But  Christ  used  a  hundred  ol  to 
figures  to  express  the  true  relations  of  ma  {  A 
God.    He  spoke  of  the  sheep  and  the  si  k 
herds,  of  servants  and  their  master,  of  de  j  |( 
and  creditor,  of  subject  and  king,  of  the  brs 1  Hi 
and  the  vine,  of  bridegroom  and  bride  * 
parent  and  child.    The  great  truths  tha  ''i 
words  can  fully  compass,  he  set  in  the  1! 
of  a  hundred  illustrations.    The  Scrip]  k 
writers  exhaust  the  imagery  of  nature  an  1 
society,  to  indicate  the  inexpressible  fac  H 
the  higher  life.    And  out  of  this  wealth,  j  } 
have  in  later  times  drawn  a  few  elements,  jii 
stereotyped    them    with    rigid    literal  * 
Christ's  teaching  is  as  different  from  the  j  - 
ological  formulation  often  given  to  it  ai  j  H 
apple-tree  full  of  leaves  and  blossoms,  k 
singing-birds  is  different  from  the  same  , 
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;ut  down  and  sawed,  and  split  and  made  into 
i  symmetrical  wood-pile.  And  so  this  figure 
)f  a  "  new  birth,"  or  "  regeneration,"  has 
>een  often  so  literalized  as  to  take  all  life  out 
>f  it  and  enforce  harmful  mistakes.  Many 
uppose  that  it  implies  in  every  case  an  in- 
tantaneous  and  complete  transformation. 
5ut  in  truth,  there  is  often  no  sudden  change 
whatever.  In  a  Christian  community,  it  is 
tbove  all  things  natural  and  desirable,  that 
rom  its  earliest  years  a  child  should  so 
teadily  grow  up  in  Christ-like  ways  of  living, 
ls  never  to  have  need  to  reverse  the  whole 
jourse  of  habit-  Where,  on  the  other  hand, 
here  has  been  persistent  refusal  or  neglect  to 
ive  with  this  supreme  aim,  there  must  be  a 
leep  and  radical  change  of  purpose.  But 
hat  is  only  a  beginning.  Birth  is  nothing, 
xcept  as  growth  follows  it.  It  takes  many 
lonths  from  the  first  planting  to  bring  roses 
o  bloom,  and  Christian  manhood  is  a  higher 
rowth  than  a  rose-tree.  The  important  thing 
\  not  to  ask,  "  Was  I  once  converted  ?  "  but 
p  press  on  into  new  activities.  The  most 
uinous  of  all  possible  mistakes,  is  to  rest  sat- 
ified  with  what  we  already  have  done.  "  Ye 
mat  be  born  again,"  is  a  saying  that  has  its 
pplication,  not  once  in  a  life-time,  but  every 
ay  and  every  hour.  At  our  best,  we  have 
lut  tasted  the  first  possibilities  of  what  the 
iuture  may  have  for  us.  Our  highest  present 
ttainment  is  but  the  earnest  of  what  God 
nil  yet  work  out  in  us,  if  we  yield  ourselves 
o  Him.  Rest  there  should  be  for  us  contin- 
ually, but  stay  there  should  never  be  while 
iefore  us  rise  shining  heights  that  we  have 
,ot  attained. —  Christian  Union. 


Be  noble-minded.  Our  own  heart,  and 
tot  other  men's  opinions  of  us,  forms  our  true 
lonor. 


THE  VATICAN. 

1  This  word  is  often  used,  but  there  are  many 
?ho  do  not  understand  its  import.  The  term 
efers  to  a  collection  of  buildings  on  one  of 
he  seven  hills  of  Rome,  which  covers  a 
pace  of  1,200  feet  in  length,  and  1,000  feet 
o.  breadth.  It  is  built  upon  the  spot  once 
>ccupied  by  the  garden  of  Nero.  It  owes  its 
•rigin  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  who,  in  the 
arly  part  of  the  sixth  century,  erected  a 
nimble  residence  on  its  site.  About  the  year 
160,  Pope  Eugenius  rebuilt  it  on  a  magnifi- 
ent  scale.  Innocent  II,  a  few  years  after- 
wards, gave  it  up  as  a  lodging  to  Peter  II, 
£ing  of  Arragon.  In  1305  Clement  V,  at 
he  instigation  of  the  King  of  France,  re- 
noved  the  Papal  See  from  Rome  to  Avig- 
lon,  when  the  Vatican  remained  in  a  condi- 
ion  of  obscurity  and  neglect  for  more  than 
0  years. 


But  soon  after  the  return  of  the  Pontifical 
Court  to  Rome,  an  event  which  had  been  so 
earnestly  prayed  for  by  poor  Petrarch,  and 
which  finally  took  place  in  J  736,  the  Vati- 
can was  put  into  a  state  of  repair,  again  en- 
larged, and  it  was  thenceforth  considered  as 
a  regular  palace  and  residence  of  the  Popes, 
who,  one  after  the  other,  added  fresh  build- 
ings to  it,  and  gradually  enriched  it  with 
antiquities,  statues,  pictures  and  books  un- 
til it  became  the  richest  depository  in  the 
world. 

The  library  of  the  Vatican  was  commenced 
1,400  years  ago.  It  contains  40,000  manu- 
scripts, among  which  are  some  by  Pliny,  St. 
Thomas,  St.  Charles  Borromeo  and  many 
Hebrew,  Syrian,  Arabian  and  Armenian 
Bibles. 

The  immense  buildings  composing  the 
Vatican  are  filled  with  statues  found  be- 
neath the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome ;  with 
paintings  by  the  masters,  and  with  curious 
medals  and  antiquities  of  almost  every  de- 
scription. 

When  it  is  known  that  there  have  been  ex- 
humed more  than  70,000  statues  from  the 
ruined  temples  and  palaces  of  Rome,  the 
reader  can  form  some  idea  of  the  richness  of 
the  Vatican. — Late  paper. 


From  The  Presbyterian. 
A  BIT  OF  EXPERIENCE. 

"  Good-natured  editing,"  says  some  wise 
man,  "  spoils  half  the  papers  in  the  United 
States."  Yea,  verily.  "  Will  you  please 
publish  the  poetry  I  send,"  says  one,  "  it  is 
my  first  effort,"  and  some  crude  lines  go  in, 
to  encourage  budding  genius.  "  Our  church 
is  in  great  peril,"  says  another,  "  will  you 
publish  our  appeal  ?"  and  a  long  and  dolor- 
ous plea  is  inserted.  "  My  father  took  your 
paper  for  twenty  years,"  writes  another,  "  I 
think  you  ought  to  publish  the  resolutions 
passed  by  the  session  of  Big  Brake  church 
when  he  died,"  and  in  go  resolutions  of 
no  interest  to  a  majority  of  the  readers. 
"  I  am  particularly  anxious  that  the 
views  I  present  should  go  before  the 
church  this  week,"  and  out  go  a  covey 
of  small,  pithy  contributions,  to  make 
room  for  three  columns  from  a  ponderous  D. 
D.  "  There  is  an  immediate  necessity  for  the 
exposure  of  one  who  is  a  bitter  enemy  to  the 
truth,"  writes  another,  as  he  sends  an  attack 
upon  an  antagonist  which  will  fill  an  entire 
page.  "  I  am  about  to  publish  a  book,  iden- 
tifying the  Great  Image  of  brass,  iron  and 
clay,  and  I  would  be  obliged  to  you  to  pub- 
lish the  advance  sheets  of  the  fifth  chapter, 
which  I  herewith  enclose  to  you."  "  Why 
do  you  not  publish  in  full  R  's  great 
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speech  in  the  General  Assembly?  it  would 
increase  your  circulation  largely."  "  If  you 
will  publish  the  sermon  I  transmit  to  you,  I 
will  take  eight  extra  copies !"  "  The  church 
must  be  aroused  on  the  subject  of.  Foreign 
Missions,"  says  a  pastor,  as  he  forwards  the 
half  of  his  last  Sabbath's  sermon.  And  the 
ladies — bless  their  sweet  smiles  and  sweet 
voices — the  good-natured  editor  surrenders  to 
them  at  once,  and  they  go  away  happy,  ut- 
terly unconscious  that  they  have  helped  to 
spoil  the  paper. 

Crafty  men  contemn  studies,  simple  men 
admire  them,  and  wise  men  use  them. — 
~Bacon. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  19,  1876. 


Correction. — On  page  701  of  this  vol- 
ume, second  column,  twenty-fifth  line  from 
bottom,  for  "  reluctant "  read  "  revolving." 

"  Friends'  Intelligencer." — With  this 
number  our  present  volume  closes.  If  our 
readers  have  enjoyed  its  coming  as  we  have 
sending  it  out  as  a  messenger  of  Christian 
help  and  cheer,  our  work  has  been  doubly 
blessed. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  all  we  have 
published  has  been  received  with  favor  by 
every  reader.  In  the  diversity  of  sentiment 
always  found  among  a  people  free  to  think 
for  themselves,  it  would  be  a  fruitless  under- 
taking to  attempt  to  conduct  a  religious 
paper  without  clashing  in  some  degree  with 
the  opinions  and  conscientious  convictions  of 
one  or  another.  It  is  this  presentation  of 
"  things  new  and  old," — the  thoughts  and 
reasonings  of  persons  who,  while  equally  sin- 
cere and  earnest,  see  from  various  sides  and 
angles,  that  constitute  one  of  the  highest 
claims  of  usefulness  in  a  public  journal. 
While  we  look  only  at  the  phase  of  a  sub- 
ject that  is  turned  towards  our  own  vision,  we 
can  see  but  a  small  part  of  all  it  contains. 
The  wider  scope  that  embraces  the  researches 
and  observations  of  many  minds,  gathering 
here  one  fact  and  there  another,  and  bring- 
ing all  into  harmonious  relations,  is  the  only 
process  by  which  true  advancement  is  made. 

Our  aim  has  been  to  encourage  investiga- 


tion into  the  phenomena  of  Nature,  as  well  as 
to  foster  a  healthy,  elevated  tone  of  thought , 
concerning  the  truths  of  our  spiritual  life.. 
The  great  moral  and  social  questions  that, 
belong  to  our  age  and  time  have  not  been , 
neglected.    As  faithful  and  fearless  guard- J 
ians  of  the  trust  we  hold,  we  have  tried  to  do 
our  whole  duty.     We  have  endeavored  to 
refrain  from  those  controversial  questions  that 
have  in  themselves  the  germs  of  disintegra- 
tion, and  have  sought  rather  to  build  up  and  | 
strengthen  the  good  and  true,  in  which  there 
can  be  no  antagonism,  and  to  present  living 
issues  that  belong  to  the  now,  and  concern 
our  own  civilization. 

Though,  in  the  narrow  path  of  our  simple 
profession  we  have  been  excluded  from  par- 
ticipating in  much  that  is  transpiring  around^ 
us,  yet  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  claim 
that  our  beloved  country  has  on  the  loyal 
service  of  every  intelligent  citizen  within  ify 
borders,  and  we  have  not  withheld  the  wordj|8 
of  encouragement,  when  it  seemed  required! 
to  all  who  have  the  growth  and  perpetuity  1  ( 
our  free  institutions  at  heart.  o 

The  general  diffusion  of  thought  and  infor  m 
mation  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  moderr  «, 
appliances,  and  so  far  as  these  are  used  foi  1 
good  they  are  a  blessing  ;  but  the  desire  tha  il 
is  evinced  in  very  many  of  our  newspaper)  i 
"  to  tell  some  new  thing,"  without  regard  t<  sd 
whether  it  be  wholesome  or  otherwise,  is,  w  id 
fear,  creating  in  the  minds  of  those  wh«JM 
habitually  and  indiscriminately  read  them  f 
an  appetite  for  what  is  strange  and  startling  !Fe 
and,  shall  we  say  for  gossip  that  is  insidiou  m 
to  good  taste  and  good  morals.  We  admi  tin 
that  public  exposure  of  vice  and  corruptioi  nr 
may  be  better  in  some  cases  than  to  allow  i  1 1,  a 
to  smoulder  in  secret,  but  there  are  two  ur  ^ 
desirable  habits  of  mind  produced  by  cor  ufs 
stant  familiarity  with  these  public  disclosure* 
In  the  thoughtful  and  religious  they  produc  if 
a  great  depression,  the  effect  of  dwelling  to  j  t\{ 
much  on  the  dark  side  of  human  life,  whil]  i 
the  more  thoughtless  become  altogether  to  | 
familiar  with  details,  from  which  the  sens  i  | 
tive  mind  should  ever  recoil.  As  editors  c  I 
a  Friends'  paper,  we  have  felt  no  temptatio 
to  enter  this  field ;  we  have  also  considere  h 
personal  allusions  (except  when  necessity  rt  }\ 
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ired),  and  the  bringing  forward  of  individ- 
ls  by  name  in  connection  with  trivial  and 
important  occasions,  neither  useful  nor  ele- 
ting.  But  every  item  of  information  con- 
cted  with  the  welfare  of  the  members  of 
r  household  of  faith,  or  the  wider  brother- 
od,  is  gladly  welcomed  and  freely  trans- 
red  to  our  columns. 

While  our  work  has  been  a  pleasant  one, 
d  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
r  efforts  are  appreciated  by  a  large  propor- 
n  of  those  who  receive  our  paper,  the  long 
t  of  unpaid  subscriptions  to  the  volume  now 
sing  is  a  disagreeable  reminder  that  some, 
lea3t,  are  indifferent  to  the  financial  credit 
its  publishers.  Much  of  this  remaining 
ebtedness,  we  are  willing  to  believe,  is 
ing  to  the  unsettled  monetary  condition  of 

country,  and  we  have  patiently  waited 
)n  our  delinquent  subscribers,  hoping  that 
3t  of  them  would  feel  able  to  remit  the 
ill  sum  that  our  paper  costs  before  the 
5e  of  the  year.  We  believe  the  Intelligencer 
be  fully  worth  to  every  subscriber  the 
3unt  paid  for  it,  and  those  who  look  for- 
•d  to  its  weekly  appearance  would,  wesup- 
e,  be  very  loath  to  dispense  with  it ;  and 

if  all  withheld  substantial  support,  it 
lid  be  impossible  to  continue  it3  publica- 
l.  .  We  hope  that  those  for  whom  this  is 
mded  will  see  the  difficult  position  in 
ich  so  large  an  arrearage  places  U3,  and 
i  no  time  in  fulfilling  their  part  of  the 
igation. 

Ve  believe  volume  thirty-second  compares 
>rably  with  any  of  its  predecessors.  Our 
tinued  aim  will  be  to  maintain  to  the  best 
)ur  ability  its  present  standard,  and  to 
,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  its  value.  We  are 
scious  that  our  younger  members  may 
e  felt  that  their  wants  have  not  been  suf- 
tly  regarded  ;  this  we  hope  to  remedy, 

we  wish  the  Intelligencer  to  be  as  wel- 
te  to  the  children  as  it  is  to  the  parents, 
is  our  purpose  to  devote  some  portion 
Dur  columns  to  literature  that  will  be 
ructive  and  profitable  to  the  youthful 
d.  If  it  may  be  said  that  truth  is  some- 
ss  stranger  than  fiction,  surely  the  inci- 
ts  and  occurrences  of  real,  every -day  life 

be  wisely    rawn  from,  as  useful  lessons  I 


to  the  inexperienced,  and  a  love  for  the  com- 
mon things  that  enter  so  largely  into  human 
existence  be  thus  encouraged. 

We  again  ask  our  friends  in  the  several 
Quarterly  Meetings,  to  send  us  for  publica- 
tion such  local  information  as  will  interest 
the  general  reader,  that  we  may  be  able  to 
record  how  it  fares  with  "  the  brethren " 
everywhere. 

DIED. 

PAXSON. — At  her  residence  in  Dolington,  Bucks 
co.,  Pa.,  First  month  27th,  1876,  Betsey  Paxson, 
in  the  94th  year  of  her  age. 

PAXSON. — At  the  same  place,  Second  month  2d, 
Jonathan  Paxson,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age.  These 
Friends  were  brother  and  sister,  and  had  always 
been  members  of  Makefield  Monthly  Meeting.  For 
a  long  time  they  were  overseers  and  elders  of  said 
meeting,  and  were  very  consistent  and  valued 
Friends. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 
No.  87. 
(Continued  from  page  813.) 


IN  PARIS  AGAIN— THE  ABBEY  CHURCH  OF  ST. 
DENIS. 

It  would  be  a  useful  and  delightful  work 
for  some  ready  writer  and  faithful  observer 
to  write  out,  for  the  benefit  of  travelers,  a 
detailed  description  of  the  interesting  monu- 
ments of  Paris,  with  the  mystic  legends  and 
historic  incidents  they  are  designed  to  com- 
memorate. Frances  Trollope,  some  forty 
years  ago,  expressed  the  opinion  that  this 
would  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  in 
existence,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  supply  a 
want  that  many  travelers  have  felt. 

Perhaps  the  best  starting-place  for  such  a 
work  would  be  the  ancient  Abbey  Church  of 
St.  Denis,  where  the  monarchs  of  France 
found  a  burial  place.  A  twenty  minutes' 
ride  from  the  northern  railway  station  of 
Paris  takes  us  to  the  little  town  of  St.  Denis 
— little  in  comparison  with  the  majestic  city 
so  near  at  hand,  but  boasting  a  population  of 
16,000.  By  contrast,  it  looks  to  us  small 
and  mean  this  bright  October  day,  and  as  we 
walk  up  the  unclean  street  toward  the  Abbey 
we  are  reminded  that  this  is  only  an  ancient 
French  town  like  those  a  hundred  miles 
away  from  the  gay  capital. 

But  who  is  the  saint  in  whose  honor  has 
risen  a  great  temple  of  worship,  and  who  has 
been  chosen  as  the  special  guardian  of  French 
royalty  ?  Those  who  are  not  critical  in 
regard  to  the  verity  of  church  legends  are 
content  to  believe  he  is  the  same  with  Dio- 
nysius,  the  Athenian  philosopher,  the  judge 
of  the  Areopagus,  so  wise  in  heavenly  things 
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that  lie  was  called  Theosophus.  It  is  related 
of  Dionysius  that  he  went  to  Egypt  to  study 
astrology,  and  that  he  was  at  Heliopolis  at 
the  time  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ.  The 
darkening  of  the  heavens  for  three  hours 
greatly  troubled  this  inquirer  after  truth, 
and  his  observation  of  this  strange  phenome- 
non prepared  his  mind  for  the  eloquent 
preaching  of  Paul  at  Athens,  when  the  won- 
drous story  of  the  Messiah  was  unfolded  to 
the  philosophic  Greeks.  Doubtless  it  was  a 
strange  experience  to  the  learned  Areopagite 
to  find  a  teacher  and  spiritual  guide  in  this 
Jewish  doctor,  who  announced  so  distinctly 
the  eternal  and  only  God,  Who  dwelleth  not 
in  temples  made  with  hands,  and  Who  is 
ever  near  to  the  humble,  seeking  children  of 
His  creation.  We  read  that,  while  some 
scoffed  and  mocked  when  they  heard  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  others  said,  more 
thoughtfully,  "We  will  hear  thee  again  of 
this  matter,"  and  "  certain  men  clave  unto 
him  and  believed,  among  whom  was  Diony- 
sius,, the  Areopagite,  and  a  woman  named 
Damaris,  and  others  with  them."  (Acts 
xviii,  34.)  _ 

We  are  told  that  the  Greek  philosopher 
was  made  first  bishop  of  Athens ;  that  he 
made  a  visit  to  the  blessed  Virgin  mother  at 
Jerusalem,  and  was  present  at  her  death  and 
burial,  and  that  afterwards  he  went  to  Rome 
and  attended  Paul  at  his  martyrdom.  Later, 
he  is  sent  by  Pope  Clement  as  a  missionary 
to  France,  accompanied  by  two  deacons,  Rus- 
ticus  and  Eleutheriu3.  On  his  arrival  in 
Paris,  he  finds  it  an  exceedingly  great  and 
rich  city,  full  of  inhabitants  and  well  pro- 
vided with  all  the  good  things  of  this  earth. 
The  skies  are  bright  and  the  land  fertile,  so 
that  it  seems  to  Dionysius  another  Athens. 
Here  he  fixes  his  residence  and  devotes  all 
his  energies  to  the  instruction  of  this  learned 
and  happy  people  in  the  way  of  life,  sending 
missionaries  to  all  the  provinces  of  France 
and  Germany. 

"  But,"  says  the  legend,  "  the  Spirit  of  Evil 
roused  up  many  of  the  nobles  and  others 
against  the  good  bishop,  and  certain  of  their 
emissaries  accused  him  to  the  Emperor  Tra- 
jan," or,  according  to  some  authorities,  to 
Diocletian,  and  the  lord  of  the  Roman  world 
sent  an  order  to  Paris  for  the  imprisonment 
of  Denis  and  'his  faithful  brethren.  Brought 
before  the  prefect,  they  persisted  in  denying 
the  gods,  and  so  were  condemned  to  death. 
On  coming  to  the  place  of  execution,  Denis 
knelt  and  raised  his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven, 
commending  himself  te  God,  and  his  com- 
panions responded  with  a  loud  amen. 

The  heads  of  the  three  confessors  fell  be- 
neath the  sword  of  the  executioner,  and  their 
bodies  were  left,  as  usual,  to  be  devoured  by 


wild  beasts.  "  But  the  Lord  did  not  forgi' 
his  faithful  servants,  nor  was  it  His  will  tu 
their  holy  remains  should  be  dishonor* 
Therefore  he  permitted  a  most  stupendoj' 
miracle,  namely,  that  the  body  of  Dionysii 
rose  up  on  its  feet,  and  taking  up  the  head  I 
his  hands,  walked  the  space  of  two  miles  i 
a  place  called  the  Mount  of  Martyrs  (sin 
called  Mont-martre)  the  angels  singing  hyim 
by  the  way." 

The  bodies  of  the  three  martyrs  were  aft* 
wards  buried  on  this  spot,  and  the  first  ; 
raise  a  church  to  their  honor  was  St.  Gel 
vieve,  assisted  by  the  people  of  Paris. 

King  Dagobert,  in  the  seventh  centu| 
founded  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  Den 
and  commenced  the  construction  of 
church,  and  to  this  spot  were  removed 


1 


relics  of  the  three  martyrs. 

Then  Denis  became  the  patron  saint  of  1 
French  monarchy,  and  his  name  the  war-< 
of  the  armies  of  France,  and  the  famous  { 
flam  me  was  the  banner  consecrated  on 
tomb. 

But  the  stately  towered  edifice  befora 
has  suffered  so  much  destruction,  and  un| 
gone  so  much  restoration  in  the  course  oi 
ages,  that  we  can  hardly  imagine  that |L 
portion  of  the  original  temple  now  remaj 
During  the  first  revolution  it  was  pillaj 
and  desecrated  by  the  fierce  multitude,  W|e 
in  their  not  groundless  wrath  against  pri  ^ 
craft  and  tyranny,  cared  not  even  to  presej  jre 
memorials  of  the  good  and  gracious  teac  {fl 
of  truth,  or  of  just  paternal  princes,  wb 
names  are  synonyms  of  wisdom  and  paLjj 
ism.  St.  Denis  was  converted  into  a  "  tew 
of  reason,"  made  a  depot  of  artillery,  aq^ 
salt  magazine.    Later,  it  was  proposed jj 
demolish  it  and  convert  the  site  into  a  pa  J 
market-place,  but  from  this  fate  it  wasi  J 
cued  by  Napoleon,  who  in  1806  caused  ™- 


place  of 


examinl  J 


be  repaired  and  restored  as  a 
ship. 

We  pause  a  few  moments  to 
three  receding  portals,  which  are  adorned  ij  ' 
numerous  sculptures.  The  Last  Judgn., 
with  all  its  horrors,  occupies  the  central  | 
tal,  and  at  its  sides  are  the  Wise  and  Fo<  ^ 
Virgins,  a  perpetual  warning  to  the  thoi  ^ 
less  and  busy  world  to  be  vigilant  and  j  ( 
ready  for  the  coming  of  Him  who  shu  j 


and  none  can  open. 

11  Too  late — too  late — ye  cannot  enter  now 

On  the  south  portal  the  story  of  the 
tyrdom  of  St.  Denis  is  portrayed,  an 
either  sides  are  sculptures  of  the  occupa  1^' 
peculiar  to  each  month  in  the  year, 
northern  entrance  is  the  work  of  later 
and  is  consequently  of  less  interest, 

We  enter  the  solemn  sanctuary,  admi  ^ 


It 
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oble  proportions,  and  take  note  of  the  great 
rofusion  of  stained  glass  windows,  which 
mtain  portraits  of  saints,  fathers,  popes, 
ings  and  queens,  the  events  of  the  crusades 
id  the  deeds  of  Saint  Louis. 

The  work  of  restoration  is  in  energetic 
rogress,  and  we  find  we  are  not  entirely  at 
berty  to  walk  back  and  muse  among  the 
icient  marbles  which  once  marked  the  rest- 
g-places  of  royal  and  princely  dust.  We 
ust  await  the  coming  of  the  verger,  pay  a 
anc  for  a  ticket,  and  then  be  shown,  with 
>out  twenty  others,  the  treasures  and  relics 
•  St.  Denis.  Strangely  solemn  are  these 
cumbent  old  marbles,  which,  from  Dagobert 

the  latest  Bourbons,  tell  the  pathetic  story 
'  the  warfare  of  life — of  sorrow,  disappoint- 
ent,  pain  and  woe,  reaching  even  to  the 
rones  of  kings. 

Here  kneels  Louis  XVI,  and  near  him,  his 
nsort,  the  hapless  daughter  of  Austria, 
ems  to  appeal  to  later  ages  for  that  pity 
aich  was  denied  her  by  the  cruel  days  in 
lich  she  lived.  The  countenance  of  Louis 
gentle,  benevolent  and  pleasing,  but  lack- 
g  masculine  power ;  and  we  may  well  be- 
$ve  that  he  was  worthy  of  a  better  fate  than 
at  which  the  sins  and  errors  of  his  prede- 
ssors  called  down  upon  his  hapless  family. 
This  lofty,  canopied  tomb  was  erected  for 
e  mortal  remains  of  Louis  XII,  the  Father 

his  People,  and  for  his  queen,  Anne  of 
:etagne.  They  are  represented  in  a  recu ca- 
nt posture  on  the  sarcophagus,  and  on  the 
destal  are  reliefs  which  commemorate  the 
ilitary  achievements  of  the  king. 
Similar  to  this  is  the  adjoining  monument 

Henry  II,  and  Catharine  de  Medicis,  his 
nsort,  and  their  mausoleum  is  inappropri- 
ely  adorned  with  reliefs  representing  faith, 
»pe,  charity  and  good  works. 
The  tomb  of  Francis  I  and  his  queen 
laude,  in  the  south  transept,  is  yet  more 
jmptuous,  and  is  a  memorial  of  the  magnifi- 
nt  reign  of  this  prince,  famous  alike  for 
3  warlike  deeds,  his  love  of  learning  and 
3  patronage  of  commerce  and  the  fine  arts. 
The  royal  dust  is  all  gone,  scattered  by  the 
Id  wrath  of  the  revolution,  but  the  tombs 
ive  been  restored  as  far  as  practicable,  and 
e  ancient  statues  have  been  again  placed  in 
e  old  church,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their 
iginal  order.  The  work  of  desecration  was 
mmenced  on  Tenth  month  12th,  1793,  the 
ecise  day  on  which,  one  hundred  years  he- 
re, Louis  XIV  had  caused  the  demolition 
si  the  ancient  tombs  of  the  emperors  of 
•ires. 

ai  After  our  long  walk  through  the  crypt  and 
itii  ound  the  church,  we  had  little  disposition 
ascend  the  tower,  the  summit  of  which 
,1s  mmands  a  grand  panorama  of  Paris  and 


of  the  surrounding  country.  I  think  it  is 
not  generally  known  how  exhausting  is  the 
act  of  sight  seeing  when  one  walks  and  stands 
while  the  monotonous  voice  of  the  guide  re- 
counts, in  an  imperfectly  understood  toiigue> 
the  events  which  are  designed  to  be  commem- 
orated, and  the  observer  is  not  allowed  the 
comfort  of  a  moment's  digression,  or  of  a  sin- 
gle irrelevant  question. 

At  the  High  Altar  of  this  church  the  nup- 
tials of  Napoleon  I  and  the  archduchess  Ma- 
rie Louisa  were  solemnized,  and  on  the  same 
spot,  in  1593,  Henry  IV  was  received  into 
the  pale  of  the  Church  of  Rome.       S.  R. 

Tenth  month  15,  1875. 


THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

It  is  important  that  this  system  of  weights 
and  measures  should  be  taught  in  our  schools. 
It  is  not  yet  used  to  any  extent  in  common 
business  transactions,  but  its  use  for  such 
purposes  is  legalized,  and  the  time  is  coming 
when  the  change  must  be  made.  A  prepara- 
tion for  that  change  is  demanded  of  teachers, 
for  it  is  only  through  the  schools  that  the 
change  can  be  practically  accomplished.  For 
a  time,  the  old  and  the  new  must  both  be 
taught,  and  the  relations  of  the  two  must  also 
be  understood,  so  that  if  an  amount  be  ex- 
pressed in  one  system,  its  equivalent  can  be 
easily  given  in  the  other.  When  any  such 
change  is  to  be  made  by  a  people,  some  gen- 
eration, or,  perhaps,  successive  generations, 
must  have  such  extra  work  to  do.  We  may 
consider  it  unfortunate  that  the  burden  rests 
upon  us  ;  but  why  not  upon  us  as  well  as  upon 
our  successors  ? 

A  nation  which  has  so  fully  established  the 
decimal  system  in  its  currency,  that  even  the 
very  terms,  pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  in 
their  old  colonial  sense,  are  almost  obsolete, 
ought  not  to  be  afraid  to  extend  the  decimal 
system  still  further.  It  is  true  that  the  differ- 
ent values  of  the  colonial  currency  rendered 
a  change  imperative  ;  but  do  not  teachers  of 
science  find  a  change  equally  demanded  by 
the  confusion  which  now  prevails  in  text- 
books and  scientific  works?  The  government 
took  the  old  coins  and  transformed  them  into 
new  ones  of  the  decimal  system  ;  but  it  did 
not  do  all  the  work  at  once.  It  cannot  take 
our  yard  sticks  and  transforni  them  all  into 
meter  measures.  The  change  must  be  a 
gradual  one.  The  old  measures  will  be 
used ;  but  there  must  come  a  time  when 
new  ones  will  be  purchased  in  the  new  sys- 
tem. 

The  interests  of  science  demand  that  the 
people  should  be  educated  in  the  metric  sys- 
tem ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  interests  of 
the  rising  generation  require  that  they  should 
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foe  so  trained  as  to  be  able  to  read,  under- 
standingly,  scientific  works.  We  would  have 
the  system  taught  in  the  lower  schools  at  the 
same  time  with  the  other  tables,  as  is  now 
done  in  some  of  our  best  schools.  The  text- 
books should  also  insert  it  in  the  proper 
place,  and  not  in  the  last  part  of  the  book. 

The  following  list  embraces  the  points 
which  we  consider  it  most  important  to  drill 
our  pupils  upon  : 

1.  A  meter  is  one  forty-millionth  part  of 
a  meridian  of  the  earth,  and  is  equal  to  39*37 
inches,  or  about  3  feet,  3  inches  and  1  of  an 
inch.  Practice  in  estimating  and  expressing 
distances  in  meters,  and  in  the  use  of  square 
and  cubic  meters. 

2.  The  meaning  of  the  prefixes  deci,  cenii, 
milla,  deca,  hecto,  Jcilo  and  myria.  Practice 
in  their  use. 

3.  A  centimeter  if  about  T4(j  of  an  inch, 
or  a  little  more  than  I  of  an  inch. 

4.  A  kilometer  is  about  I  of  a  mile. 
Practice  in  expressing  distances  to  adjoining 
towns  in  kilometers. 

5.  A  gram  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  centi- 
meter of  water,  and  is  nearly  15i  grains. 
The  temperature  and  purity  of  the  water,  and 
weighing  in  a  vacuum,  are  not  important  for 
beginners. 

t>.  A  kilogram  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
decimeter  of  water,  and  is  about  2  2  pounds 
avoirdupois. 

7.  A  TONNEAU,  or  a  thousand  kilometers, 
is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  meter  of  water,  and 
is  about  2,200  pounds,  avoirdupois.  It  is 
about  11  tons,  or  a  little  less  than  a  long 
ton. 

8.  A  liter  is  a  cubic  decimeter,  and  is 
about  one  quart.  It  may  be  conceived  of  as 
the  volume  of  a  cube,  each  side  of  which  is 
about  4  inches  long. 

A  hectoliter  is  a  little  less  than  3  bushels 
(about  2|  bushels) ;  but  it  is  not  so  important 
to  gain  a  definite  conception  of  it,  as  of  those 
before  named. 

The  arc  (a  square  decameter),  and  the 
stere  (a  kilolitre,  or  cubic  meter,)  are  less 
frequently  met  with,  and  it  is  not  of  so  much 
importance  that  they  be  committed  to  mem- 
ory.— New  England  Journal  of  Education. 


From  the  Delaware  County  Republican. 
ALASKA  MUMMY  CAVES. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times, 
writing  from  San  Francisco,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Yukon  and  other  Indians  preserve 
their  dead : 

The  theory  that  the  aborigines  of  this  coun- 
try are  wanderers  from  the  Orient  would 
seem  to  have  received  additional  proof  of  its 


correctness  by  the  discovery  that  several 
tribes  of  the  southern  portion  of  Alaska  pre- 
serve their  dead  according  to  the  method 
used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  only  dif  j, 
ference  between  both  processes  being  the  ST 
terial  used. 

No  one  suspected  that  such  a  custom  wat  p 
known  among  the  red  men  of  this  continent 
but  the  researches  of  Mons.  Pinart  and  othei 
lovers  of  ethnological  lore  have  brought  tty 
fact  to  light,  and  have  thus  enriched  the  eth 
nographic  literature  of  our  land.    During  i 
visit  that  I  made  to  the  Aleutian  Islands  ii 
the  summer  of  1872,  I  was  fortunate  enougi 
to  get  a  couple  of  mummies  from  a  Russiai 
fisherman  who  took  a  deep  interest  in  tin 
manners  of  the  red  men,  and  many  a  pleasaa 
hour  did  I  spend  in  poring  over  their  sooa 
faces  and  studying  the  mode  in  which  the; 
were  preserved.    The  custom  of  preservinj 
the  dead  must  have  existed  among  the  natij 
of  the  Kodiac  Archipelago  and  the  Aleutia]^ 
Islands  for  many  centuries  ;  but  the  fact  th%j 
it  was  unknown  on  the  mainland  would  go  t|| 
prove  that  its  origin  was  caused  by  the  diflLei 
culty  of  securing  burial  places,  and  that 
was  therefore  an  invention  of  necessity  ratffl  [{ 
than  a  borrowed  or  traditional  habit,  for  tlL 
ground  is  rendered  so  hard  and  compact  b  \ 
the  action  of  frost  that  the  digging  of  a  grav(i 
would  be  a  difficult  feat  with  the  dull  impl^m 
ments  they  possessed,  and  wood  is  so  scarce  any 
to  have  rendered  cremation  impossible.  ,  M  jf 

The  captain  of  a  trading  vessel  called 
this  place  in  1873,  and  being  guided  to  th 
caves  by  some  natives,  he  took  away  all  tb  tat 
perfect  mummies  he  could  find  and  such  in,]fl 
piemen ts  of  the  war  and  the  chase  as  wei  i 
stored  with  them.  The  latter  were  confine  j8p 
to  lance-heads  made  of  flint,  a  proof  of  tl  [jc; 
primitive  character  of  the  people.  A  fe  lflQ 
ivory  toys,  made  apparently  from  the  tusl  nei 
of  the  phocidse  family,  and  some  work-baske  8e 
were  the  only  vestiges  of  the  handicraft  of  tl  |a( 
race  found  in  the  caves.  From  these  we  cajeaj 
infer  the  condition  of  the  Esquimaux  tribi ||  8p 
of  the  Pacific  in  the  past,  and  deduce  th\m 
they  are  non-progressive,  for  they  have  nnjtlj 
improved  upon  their  work  since  that  tim  fl, 
nor  have  they  attempted  to  better  their  phy  ^ 
ical  life,  as  their  abodes  readily  attest. 

The  Indians  inhabiting  the  islands  south 
the  Alaska  Peninsula  not  only  muramifi(  !sec 
the  dead,  but  also  prepared  them  in  natur^ 
attitudes,  and  dressed  them  in  the  richest 
apparel,  or  incased  them  in  armor  or  wood 
masks.  Hunters  were  represented  in  pursuj 
of  the  seal ;  women  in  the  act  of  nursing 
attending  children,  and  old  men  in  beatii 
the  rude  tamborines  used  at  festivals,  tl 
being  the  chief  duty  of  the  decrepit  at  i 
festivals,  as  the  young  devote  their  attenti< 
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the  dance  and  the  revel.  Masks  are  sup- 
sed  to  protect  the  dead  from  the  influence 
evil  spirits,  hence  their  frequent  use  when 
6  departed  is  of  any  special  importance. 
The  natives  of  Kodiac,  who  devote  their 
ecial  attention  to  hunting  the  whale,  are 
osidered  unclean  duriog  the  hunting  sea- 
a,  and  for  this  reason  they  are  avoided  so 
ich  by  their  kindred  that  they  form  a  caste 

themselves.  Their  prowess  is,  however, 
*hly  appreciated,  and  the  bodies  of  success- 
L  Nimrods  are  preserved  with  scrupulous 
re,  and  kept  in  caves  known  only  to  their 
odred  or  possessors,  for  a  large  amount  of 
od  luck  is  supposed  to  attend  those  who 
ve  them.  This  superstition  led  to  a  unique 
3tem  of  kleptomania,  as  one  hunter  would 
al  the  mummy  of  another  and  secrete  it  in 
i  own  cave,  that  he  might  obtain  the  good 
•tune  supposed  to  attend  it. 
All  classes  believe  that  mummies  have  the 
wer  of  averting  the  vengeance  of  that  great 
gbear  of  Indian  happiness,  evil  spirits, 

they  pay  them  much  attention  and 
d  them  occasionally,  that  their  love  may 
t  be  withdrawn.  They  are  usually  taken 
t  to  enjoy  the  first  berries  of  the  season, 
d  as  the  dish  containing  the  fruit  is  empty 
the  return  of  the  host,  the  natural  infer- 
ce  is  that  the  skeleton  devoured  its  con- 
its  ;  but  had  he  kept  close  watch,  he  would 
ve  found  that  some  sly  squirrels  had  en- 
red  the  dainty  repast.  One  of  these  fossils 
out  to  enjoy  the  warm  rays  of  spring,  and 
dinner  of  oil  was  "  nabbed  "  by  a  United 
ites  Custom  House  official,  and  lodged  in 
out-house  near  his  own  residence.  The 
tives  discovered  the  theft,  but  instead  of 
iplaying  anger  they  only  grumbled  at  the 
icial's  penuriousness  in  not  feeding  the 
immy,  as  it  had  been  seen  prowling  about 
3  village  at  night  in  search  of  food,  and  as 
seemed  very  hungry  they  did  not  know 
iat  moment  it  might  enter  their  repose  and 
al  from  them  more  than  they  could  afford 
spare.  They  were  told  that  such  an  event 
ould  not  occur  again,  and  they  left  per- 
;tly  satisfied. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Northern 
•cbipelago,  fronting  the  Alaska  coast, 
immy  caves  are  quite  numerous,  but  they 
ve  thus  far,  with  few  exceptions,  remained 
>sed  to  the  scientists  who  have  visited  the 
^ion,  as  the  natives  do  not  care  to  make 
angers  acquainted  with  their  manners  and 
fetoms  through  fear  of  being  mocked  at ; 
d  they  have,  besides,  a  deep  reverence  for 
sir  dead,  and  believe  if  they  are  molested 
ey  will  revenge  themselves  on  the  people 
p  permitting  their  rest  to  be  disturbed, 
me  Russian  navigators,  in  their  explora- 
n  of  the  region,  discovered  a  few  isolated 


mausoleums,  and  carried  their  contents  to  St* 
Petersburg  ;  but,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
our  officials  have  not  troubled  themselves 
about  such  matters. 


[From  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  Republic] 

GLEN     MILLS. — WHERE    THE  GOVERNMENT 
PAPER  IS  MADE. 

Nineteen  miles  from  Philadelphia,  on  the 
line  of  the  West  Chester  and  Philadelphia 
Railroad,  are  located  the  mjlls  in  which  is 
made  the  paper  used  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment for  its  notes,  currency,  revenue 
stamps  and  other  financial  stamps.  These 
mills  are  the  property  of  Mark  and  James 
M.  Willcox,  who  represent  a  family,  which, 
for  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  has 
been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  in 
this  section,  among  other  important  work 
executed  by  its  ancient  members,  being  the 
paper  used  for  a  great  part  of  the  Continental 
issues,  and  the  first  used  by  the  Bank  of 
North  America,  of  this  city,  all  of  which  was 
done  at  the  first  mill  established — the  Ivy, 
located  about  two  miles  from  Glen  Mills, 
About  the  exterior  of  these  latter  mills  there 
is  nothing  attractive,  but  the  interior  of  the 
principal  building  is  full  of  interest  to  the 
visitor,  and  is  well  supplied  with  the  most 
perfect  and  costly  machinery.  The  brothers 
Willcox  have  the  contract  to  perform  the 
work,  and  employ  the  hands  and  supply  the 
material,  but  the  whole  establishment  is  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and  its  representative, 
Luke  Bemis,  gives  constant  and  careful 
attention  to  the  duty  entrusted  to  him.  The 
mills  are.guarded  night  and  day  by  a  force 
under  the  command  of  a  captain  of  the  guard, 
and  no  one  is  permitted  to  enter  without  the 
permission  of  those  in  charge. 

In  the  manufacturing  of  Government 
paper  no  other  material  is  used  but  linen — 
not  rags,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the 
word,  but  new  linen,  collected  from  different 
manufacturing  establishments  in  Europe,  and 
how  immense  is  the  quantity  may  be  esti- 
mated, when  we  say  that  a  six  months'  sup- 
ply is  always  kept  on  hand,  and  that 
Government  uses  up  sufficient  each  day  to 
make  some  two  thousand  pounds  of  paper, 
about  equally  divided  between  its  money  and 
its  revenue  issues.  The  linen  is  first  boiled 
for  half  a  day  with  lime,  in  a  large  boiler,  to 
extract  the  color  and  gluten,  is  then  placed 
in  a  washing  engine,  where,  by  an  ingenious 
process,  it  is  further  cleansed,  and  then,  after 
a  mixture  with  chemicals,  allowed  to  drain 
and  bleach  in  vats.  It  is  then  reduced  by 
the  "  beating  engine  "  to  a  fine  pulp,  and  the 
distributive  fibre,  the  red  material  so  well 
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known  to  every  one  who  handles  the  national 
currency ,  but  the  exact  nature  of  which  is 
kept  a  secret,  is  introduced  in  lengths  of 
about  an  inch,  it  being,  when  fine  enough,  let 
down  by  a  valve  at  the  bottom  of  the  engine 
to  the  stuff  chest  in  the  machine  room  on  the 
floor  below.  The  blue  fibre,  also  so  well 
known,  is  prepared  in  the  same  way,  and  is 
let  down  to  a  separate  chest  on  the  machine. 
The  pulp  containing  the  red  fibre  flows  on  to 
the  machine  in  the  lower  floor  the  same  as 
other  kinds  of  paper  do  on  a  Fourdrinier 
machine,  while  that  containing  the  blue  fibre, 
by  a  novel  invention  of  J.  M.  Willcox,  flows 
in  parallel  lines  through  the  entire  length 
and  in  the  particular  part  of  the  paper  de- 
sired. The  paper,  which  is  at  first  nothing 
but  a  milky-looking  fluid  colored  by  two  fibres, 
passes  over  continuous  steam  rolls  and  under 
calender  rolls,  gradually  being  sized  and 
attaining  greater  consistency,  until  it  finally 
leaves  the  machine,  of  the  proper  weight  and 
strength.  Just  as  it  is  finished,  another  ma- 
chine slits  it  lengthwise  to  the  required  width, 
and  immediately  afterwards  another  cuts  it 
into  small  sheets.  It  is  then  taken  to  a  loft 
and  hung  across  racks  to  dry,  and  when  dry 
is  calendered  and  counted  by  the  contractors, 
and  is  then  taken  to  a  large  and  well-lighted 
room,  in  which,  at  numerous  tables,  are 
seated  young  ladies,  representatives  of  re- 
spectable and  influential  families,  who  quietly 
and  carefully  examine  and  count  each  sheet, 
rejecting  all  that  are  imperfect,  and  so  verify- 
ing the  count  that  mistake  is  impossible. 
These  young  ladies  board  in  West  Chester 
and  other  localities  convenient,  and  ride  each 

morning  to  their  work  

The  name  of  the  examiner  and  counter  is 
placed  on  each  package,  so  that  in  case  of 
error  the  author  of  the  mistake  may  be 
readily  detected.  The  sheets  are  finally 
placed  in  boxes  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the 
treasury,  and  are  expressed  to  Washington. 
On  the  first  floor  are  the  offices  of  the 
Messrs.  Willcox  and  of  Mr.  Bemis,  the  latter 
being  ornamented  by  ivies  trained  along  the 
walls  and  by  an  intelligent-looking  lady  who 
acts  as  clerk  to  the  superintendent.  Next  to 
Mr.  Bemis'  office  is  a  small  room  for  the  use 
of  the  captain  of  the  watch,  and  having  the 
appearance  of  a  miniature  armory ;  but  while 
the  Government  depends  upon  the  force  of 
which  this  officer  has  charge  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  building  and  its  contents,  it  also 
exercises  the  closest  surveillance  over  em- 
ployees and  visitors,  since  the  larceny  of  a 
small  piece  of  paper,  much  less  a  sheet,  might 
give  facilities  to  counterfeiters  which  it  is  not 
desired  they  should  possess,  and  by  posters  in 
the  building  notice  is  given  that  the  penalty 
for  having  any  of  the  paper  in  one's  pocket 


is  $5,000  fine  or  fifteen  years  imprisonment, 
or  both.  The  contractors  employ  from  fifty 
to  seventy-five  persons  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages,  who  are  paid  according  to  their  industry 
and  activity.  At  the  upper  mill,  the  internal 
revenue  is  mostly  made,  and  by  an  ingenious 
device  of  one  of  the  brothers  Willcox  the 
paper  is  so  made  chemically  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  any  alteration  to  be  made  in 
it  with  acid  or  otherwise,  without  the  plans 
of  the  person  desiring  to  alter  a  figure  or  to 
make  other  change  being  immediately  made 
known  in  the  permanent  discoloration  of  the 
paper. 

The  subject  of  the  fertilization  of  flowers 
by  insect  agency  is  attracting  more  than  usual 
attention  just  now.  Its  practical  bearings 
will  make  it  a  particularly  interesting  one, 
The  honey-bee  has  been  introduced  for  a  long 
time  since  into  Australia ;  but  the  clovef 
does  not  seed.  According  to  Mr.  Dar\J 
only  the  humble-bee,  which  has  a  longer  pro-i  s 
boscis  and  is  stronger  than  the  honey-be^B 
able  to  reach  sufficiently  deep  into  the  flowei' 
to  collect  the  pollen.  Hence,  there  is  an  ef 
fort  made  to  import  the  humble  bee  to  N 
Zealand,  in  the  interest  of  clover  seed 
quantity  has,  therefore,  been  recently  ship 
from  England  for  Canterbury,  New  Zeal 
Every  care  is  being  taken  to  get  the  n 
there  safely.  A  Mr.  John  Hall  has  been 
to  watch  and  care  for  them,  and  a  large  qu 
tity  of  ice  is  taken  on  board,  to  keep  t 
cool  while  passing  over  the  Tropics.  It 
be  remembered  that  in  a  paper  before 
Detroit  Meeting  for  the  Advancement 
Science,  Mr.  Meehan  reported  going  o; 
Mr.  Darwin's  experiments,  and  found, 
placing  a  riddle  with  one-sxteenth  of  an  i 
mesh  over  the  plants,  in  the  open  ground,  t 
seeded  just  as  well  as  if  they  had  free  ac 
to  the  bees.  He  found  small  sand  wasps 
side,  to  be  sure ;  but  these  are  not  the  1 
bees  supposed  to  be  required.  Mr.  Mee 
supposed  that  climatic  or  other  causes  a: 
ing  nutrition  has  often  the  effect  of  prev 
ing  fertilization,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  bees, 
will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  further 
velopment  of  this  interesting  examinatio 
Independent. 


From  the  Evening  Express. 
THE  BETTER  WAY. 
BY  IDA  W.  BENHAM. 

If  your  neighbor  is  unkind 
Meet  him  with  a  gentle  spirit ; 
Meekness  doth  the  earth  inherit ; 

All  the  powers  of  wrath  combined 

Never  can  his  spirit  move 

To  one  kindly  deed  of  love. 

Seeds  of  love  bear  healing  fruit, 
Guilt  and  misery  dispelling — 
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Scatter  them  beside  his  dwelling, 
Hatred  is  a  poisoned  root — 
Touch  it  not,  lest  it  should  brand 
Hateful  scars  upon  your  hand. 

Would  you  have  a  friend  indeed? 

Make  your  enemy  your  neighbor  ; 

To  that  end  direct  your  labor  ; 
Be  to  him  a  friend  in  need  : 
Like  a  beggar  at  his  gate, 
Be  content  to  ask  and  wait. 

What !  a  brother  won  from  strife  ? 
From  old  jars  and  long  suspicion, 
To  a  brotherly  condition  ! 

See  his  children  and  his  wife 

Laugh  with  yours  inside  your  door, 

Thrice  as  happy  as  before. 


EXTRACT. 

■We  watched  her  breathing  through  the  night, 
■  Her  breathing  soft  and  low, 
|\s  in  her  breast  the  wave  of  life 
Kept  heaving  to  and  fro. 

5o  silently  we  seemed  to  speak, 

So  slowly  moved  about, 
Ls  we  had  lent  her  half  our  powers 

To  eke  her  living  out. 

)ur  very  hopes  belied  our  fears, 

Our  fears  our  hopes  belied; 
jjVe  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept, 
\  And  sleeping  when  she  died. 

''or  when  the  morn  came  dim  and  sad 

And  chill  with  early  showers, 
[er  quiet  eyelids  closed — she  had 

Another  morn  than  ours." 
>od. 


ie  Springfield  Republican  says  :  "There 
kind  of  assumption  that  woman  is  a 
er,  cleaner,  more  seusitive  and  more  re- 
1  creature  than  man.  It  may  be  so ;  but 
ly  will  do  many  things  which  a  gentle- 
could  not  bring  himself  to  do.  There  is 
entleman  in  Springfield,  for  instance,  who 
d  walk  through  Main  street  dragging  part 
s  raiment  on  the  ground  after  him.  Any 
leman  would  consider  himself  defiled  by 
a  performance,  and  probably  would  soon 
himself  in  the  hands  of  the  police  and 
igned  before  a  commission  de  lunatico.  No 
leman  would  care  to  parade  the  street  in 
attire  that  one  hand  was  consequently 
pied  in  reefing  the  slack  of  his  breeches, 
1  the  manner  of  holding  up  skirts  at  the 
ant  time.  American  gentlemen  attach 
jharacter  of  gambler  to  a  man  who  wears 
y  jewels  and  rings,  and  recognize  a  cog- 
vulgarity  in  the  lady  who  similarly  over- 
s  herself  on  occasions  when  personal 
nment  is  not  in  keeping.  What  we  mean 
at  there  is  a  modesty  and  sobriety  of  attire 
even  of  bearing  among  recognized  gentle- 
which  the  recognized  lady  has  not  yet 
ned." 


AUDIBLE  AND  INAUDIBLE  SOUNDS. 

The  phenomenon  of  color-blindness  is  a 
familiar  fact ;  but  an  analogous  phenomenon, 
what  might  be  called  pitch -deafness,  though 
not  uncommon,  is  not  so  generally  known, 
By  pitch- deafness  is  meant  insensibility  to 
certain  sound  vibrations.  Prof.  Donaldson, 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  used  to  illus- 
trate the  different  grades  of  sensibility  to 
sound  by  a  very  simple  experiment,  namely, 
by  sounding  a  set  of  small  organ-pipes  of 
great  acuteness  of  tone.  The  gravest  note 
would  be  sounded  first,  and  this  would  be 
heard  by  the  entire  class.  Soon  some  one 
would  remark,  "  There,  'tis  silent,"  where- 
as all  the  rest,  perhaps,  would  distinctly 
hear  the  shrill  piping  continued.  As  the 
tone  rose,  one  after  another  of  the  students 
would  lose  sensation  of  the  acute  sounds,  un- 
til, finally,  they  became  inaudible  to  all. 

There  is  reason  for  supposing  that  persons 
whose  ear  is  sensible  to  very  acute  sounds  are 
least  able  to  hear  very  grave  notes,  and  vice 
versa.  Probably  the  hearing  capacity  of  the 
human  ear  ranges  over  no  more  than  twelve 
octaves.  The  gravest  note  audible  to  the 
human  ear  is  supposed  to  represent  about  15 
vibrations  per  second,  and  the  sharpest  48,- 
000  per  second. 

The  auditory  range  of  animals  is  doubtless 
very  different  from  that  of  man ;  they  hear 
sounds  which  are  insensible  to  us,  and  vice 
versa.  Many  persons  are  insensible  to  the 
scream  of  the  bat — it  is  too  acute.  But  to 
the  bat  itself  that  sound  must  be  in  all  cases 
perfectly  sensible.  If,  then,  we  suppose  the 
bat  to  have  an  auditory  range  of  twelve  octa- 
ves, and  its  scream  or  cry  to  stand  midway  in 
that  range,  the  animal  would  hear  tones  some 
six  octaves  higher  than  those  audible  to  the 
human  ear — two  and  a  half  million  vibrations 
per  second. 

Scoresby  and  other  Arctic  voyagers  and 
whale-hunters  have  observed  that  whales 
have  some  means  of  communicating  with  one 
another  at  great  distances.  It  is  probable 
that  the  animals  bellow  in  a  tone  too  grave 
lor  the  human  ear,  but  quite  within  the  range 
of  the  cetacean  ear. — Pop.  Science  Monthly. 


It  is  probable  that  the  highest  efforts  of  the 
mind,  those  efforts  in  which  new  truths  have 
flashed  out,  then  vanished,  then  returned 
again,  until  the  investigator  has  finally  made 
them  his  own,  have  been  made  without  the 
aid  of  language.  Language  is  a  medium 
between  man  and  man,  not  necessarily 
between  man  and  nature.  Thoughts  which 
come  to  us  through  language  must  come  to 
us  at  second-hand.  Language  being  the 
medium  of  thought  cannot  precede  thought. 
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.  .  .  Words  mean  the  same  to  those  persons 
only  who  have  had  the  same  experiences. 
Words  do  not  convey  ideas ;  they  suggest 
them.  When  a  word  is  spoken,  the  hearer  is 
at  first  conscious  of  sound.  If  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  associate  the  spoken  word  with 
some  idea,  the  mind  instantly  represents  the 
idea.  If  the  experience  of  both  speaker  and 
hearer  has  been  the  same,  the  word  has  the 
same  meaning  to  each.  In  the  mind  of  the 
speaker  the  idea  suggests  the  word ;  in  the 
mind  of  the  hearer  the  word  suggests  the  idea. 
No  word  ever  explains  any  sensation,  pleasant 
or  painful,  to  one  who  has  never  felt  the  sen- 
sation. By  aid  of  the  imagination,  we  may, 
to  an  extent,  give  meaning  to  language  that 
does  not  directly  appeal  to  experience;  but 
the  imagination  can  do  nothing  more  than 
recombine  materials  that  have  been  furnished 
by  experience,  so  that  directly  or  indirectly 
words  derive  their  meaning  from  experience ; 
and  words  have  a  common  meaning  because 
they  suggest  ideas  of  a  common  experience. — 
From  "  Mental  Discipline  in  Education"  in 
Popular  Science  Monthly, 


NOTICES. 

CIRCULAR  MEETING. 

2d  mo.  20th.  Whitemarsh,  Pa.    3  P.  M. 

Persons  from  Philadelphia,  and  along  the  line  of 
the  North  Penn.  R.  R.,  wishing  to  attend  this  meet- 
ing, should  take  the  cars  leaving  Berks  s&nd  Amer- 
ican street  at  2  P.  M.  for  Port  Washington,  near  the 
Meeting  House,  returning  at  6.23  P.  M. 

CORRECTION. 

In  the  list  of  Circular  Meetings  within  Abington 
Quarter,  the  following  changes  should  be  made  in 
riends'  Almanac,  so  as  to  read  : 
Abington,  3d  mo.  5th,  and  9th  mo.  3d. 
Gwynedd,  3d  mo.  19th,  and  9th  mo.  17th. 

Friends'  Charity  Fuel  Association  meets  this 
evening,  at  8  o'clock. 

The  next  3d  day  Evening  Meeting,  will  be  held  at 
Spruce  street  on  22d  inst.,  7£  o'clock. 


ITEMS. 

The  largest  telescope  ever  yet  attempted  is  now 
in  course  of  construction  in  Dublin,  by  Mr.  Grubb. 
It  is  intended  for  the  new  observatory  of  Vienna, 
The  object-glass  will  have  an  aperture  of  over 
twenty-six  inches,  and  the  focal  length  is  to  be 
about  thirty-two  feet. — Popular  Science  Monthly. 

As  an  instance  of  the  effect  of  heat  and  cold  in 
expanding  and  contracting  the  iron  of  the  dome 
of  the  National  Capitol,  it  is  stated  that  the  colos- 
sal statue  surmounting  it  inclines  A\  inches  to  the 
west  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  same  distance  to  the 
east  in  the  afternoon.  This  fact  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  fixing  a  plumb  line  to  the  statue  and 
dropping  it  to  the  rotunda  below.  As  the  morning 
sun  upon  the  east  side  of  the  dome  heated  the  iron 
and  caused  an  expansion  on  the  side  of  the  statue, 
it  was  thrown  westward  inches.  In  the  after- 
noon, when  the  sun  upon  the  west  side  heated  and 
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expanded  that  side  of  the  dome,  the  statue  inclined 
to  the  east  a  similar  distance. — Ex  paper. 

A  writer  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  on  the 
formation  of  "sand-dunes"  or  hills,  such  as  are 
found  on  Long  Island  and  the  New  Jersey  coast, 
says  that  the  native  pitch  pine  trees  flourish  on  the 
most  sandy  soils,  and  if  planted  abundantly  over  J 
surface  of  broken  hills  of  sand,  the  movement  o! 
the  latter  would  be  delayed,  if  not  arrested.  Tbf 
can  be  made  to  do  something  more  than  this  ai 
watering  places  on  the  New  Jersey  coast.  ]fH 
would  afford  shelter  behind  which  other  vegetati<» 
would  thrive  and  make  of  the  dreary  sand  waste  \ I 
blooming  garden.  The  science  of  gardening  coa 
sists  largely  in  the  choice  of  plants  and  trees  t< 
serve  special  purposes,  and  on  the  sea  coast  as  I 
the  almost  equally  barren  wastes  known  as  ou 
public  squares,  a  little  care  in  protecting  the  m 
tender  plants  with  hardier  ones,  would  resul| 
success,  where  now  there  is  almost  universal 
ure. — Public  Ledger. 

One  of  the  many  changes  brought  about  in  Japai 
by  ?ntercourse  with  foreigners  has  been  the  iuaugtt 

ration  of  a  complete  postal  system  throughout  th 
Empire.  Under  the  government  of  the  Tycoon  piio 
to  1868,  there  was  no  postal  system  whatever 
tablished  in  the  interior  of  Japan,  the  only 
being  those  forwarded  by  foreign  Consuls  on  ve 
running  between  the  Treaty  ports.    The  pre 
government  of  the  Mikado  which  came  into  dijp$ 
power  in  1868,  established  in  1871  a  postal  r 
between  the  ci'ies  of  Tokio  (the  present  capi 
and  Osaka  near  the  Inland  sea,  a  distance  of  a 
400  miles.    This  service  was  confined  to  the  ta 
and  villages  immediately  along  the  route,  th 
being  transported  by  men  runners  at  the  rat 
about  150  miles  per  day.    The  next  year  the  r 
was  extended,  and  has  since  been  increased  unt 
the  present  time  mails  are  conveyed  with  regul 
and  fair  despatch  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Em 
In  this  service  the  main  features  of  the  foreign 
tal  regulations  have  been  adopted,  so  the  Japi 
mails  now  transport  letters,  newspapers,  maga: 
books,  sample  packages,  of  limited  weight,  and 
tal  cards,  the  same  as  in  the  United  States 
Francisco  Bulletin. 

The  alleged  insectivorous  habits  of  certain  pli 
such  as  Drosera  and  Dioncea,  have  attracted  at 
tion  to  the  question  of  the  composition  of  the  v: 
substance  secreted  by  the  glands  of  the  leavi 
speeies  belonging  to  the  former  of  these  ge 
The  properties  of  this  substance  are  evidently  cl 
analogous  to  those  of  the  pepsin,  which  is  the 
ment  secreted  in  the  human  stomach,  and  it  is 
even  lo  give  off  the  odor  of  pepsin  on  treating 
sulphuric  acid  ;  but  the  quantity  in  which  it 
hitherto  been  obtained  is  too  small  to  admit  of 
curate  analysis.    Prof.  Frankland,  of  London 
tained  results  which  convinced  him  that  the  su 
stance  was  an  acid,  or  mixture  of  acids,  belong! 
to  the  fatty  or  acetic  serips  ;  and  he  thinks  he  o 
tained  certain  evidence  of  the  presence  of  propion 
and  probably  also  of  acetic  and  butyric  acii 
Lawson  Tait,  of  Birmingham,  Eng.,  on  the  otl 
hand,  believes  he  has  proved  the  main  ingredient 
be  lactic  acid,  while  Prof.  Will,  of  Erlangen,  fir 
formic  acid  to  be  certainly  present  (wind1  Frar 
land  failed  to  detect),  as  well  as  indications 
propionic  and  butyric  acids.    A.  W.  Bennett, 
London,  has  detected  glands  in  the  leaves  of  D 
sera  and  Pinguicula,  which  seems  to  have  hithe 
escaped  attention,  and  which  he  believes  to  be 
timately  connected  with  the  processes  of  absorpt 
and  digestion. — Harper's  Wee¥y. 
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